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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, an 
Outstanding citizen and diplomat of the 
world, of whom the people of the Philip- 
pines are justified in being proud; one 
who understands the evil minds and de- 
structive purposes of international com- 
Munism; whose whole life has been 
dedicated to freedom and a government 
of laws, and a world leader in combating 
international communism, is the Honor- 
able Carlos P, Romulo, the Ambassador 
of the Philippines to the United States 
and to the United Nations. 

The views of Ambassador Romulo are 
worthy of widespread consideration and 
information. 

In the Reader's Digest of November 
1959, appears an excellent and challeng- 
ing article entitled “America, Wake Up!” 
written by my close and valued friend, 
Carlos P. Romulo, and which I include in 
my remarks: 

[From November 1960 Reader's Digest] 
AMERICA, Wake UP! 

(A wise and loyal friend of the United 
States warns us: “The cold war is a real war. 
* è © It is far later than we know. 
The Communists can win *ithout changing 
their tactics. * * * We cannot win without 

changing ours. * * * We must assume the 
Offensive. * * We dare not stand still. 
* è © To do sois to continue to lose ground. 
This is a stern and urgent appeal. It is one 
that no American can afford to ignore.) 
(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo) 

Soviet communism is on the wildest and 
Most reckless rampage of its ugly career. 
Primary target—the United States. The 
American chief of state has been openly 
insulted, American honor has been trampled 
and American citizens have been pushed 
around wherever Communists have power or 
influence, The Monroe Doctrine, shield of 
the western hemisphere, has been flouted. 
Communists are taking over in the Carib- 
bean area by infiltration just as decisively 
as if by armed invasion. 


In the face of such menace and humilla- ` 


tion a foreigner in your midst naturally 
looks for the reaction—an angry ground 
Swell of popular protest. He looks in vain. 
The American people remain strangely un- 
Moved. Even the coldblooded murder of 
U.S. filers fails to stir them out of com- 
Placency. 

Such meekness in the greatest and still the 
Strongest nation on earth is puzzling and 
disheartening to America’s friends through- 
gut the world, And there is danger in it. 
Meekness encourages the aggressor to over- 
Play his hand, bringing closer the very 
Catastrophe it would avert. 

I realize that the survival of my own 
country, the Philippines, depends on the 
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survival of the United States. Neutralism 
provides no protection against Communist 
expansion—as India is now finding out. My 
country, accordingly, disregards Red in- 
timidation, and the incumbent President of 
the Philippines, Carlos P, Garcia, has volun- 
tarily invited the United States to establish 
missile bases on our soll. Therefore, and 
because of my deep-rooted friendship for 
your country, I dare to speak out to you 
without inhibitions. I say: America, wake 
up. Shake off the course of inaction that is 
giving the forces of evil the right of way in 
this world. Face up to the blunt fact that 
you are now engaged in a real war and that 
it must be fought and won. This is the only 
alternative to defeat by default. 

The time for drowsy half measures has 
run out. To hope for miracles, such as a 
change in Kremlin leadership, or friendly 
negotiations and wise treaties, or a “lessen- 
ing of tension” is only to fall more inex- 
tricably into the Communist trap. Instead, 
the United States must vigorously provide 
world leadership. Your firmness, rooted in 
genuine strength of character, is today the 
free world’s only insurance against the fur- 
ther spread of Soviet tyranny. Your faith 
that all men are equally entitled to life, liber- 
ty and the pursuit of happiness has always 
seemed to the rest of us a national 
to inspire all mankind and to provide the 
answer to the pretensions of Red despotism. 
If now, through apathy or expediency, you 
waver in your devotion to these ideals of hu- 
man freedom, a dark age of Communist 
totalitarianism is certain to engulf the hu- 
man race, 

At its rate of growth since World War II, 
the universal Communist police state could 
come into being in our own lifetime. Does 
this sound like an exaggeration? Well, an- 
cient Romans, too, must have thought the 


idea of conquest by their clamorous barbar- , 


ians was farfetched. Today, history moves 
with electronic speed. Processes that in an- 
clent times took centuries to unfold now 
explode in decades. Who would have thought 
it possible barely a generation ago, that 
communism would soon stand astride two 
continents, from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
with extensions of its power in places as far 
apart as Africa and the Caribbean? 

Surely it must be plain to all that Russia 
is bent on world domination. It must be 
equally plain that her leaders cannot be 
trusted. Yet who can doubt that when the 
Kremlin again decides to adopt a “soft” 
policy many of us will again be babbling 
about a “new look” in Russia, congratulating 
ourselves on the excellent chances for peace- 
ful coexistence, and rejoicing in the fond 
illusion that the cold war is about to end? 

The sad truth is that the Communists 
alone control the thermostat of free-world 
emotions, adjusting it anywhere that suits 
their needs in the range between glowing 
optimism and black despair. We ooze happy 
relief whenever the Kremlin chooses to lower 
the temperature, and are plunged into wor- 
ried fear whenever the heat is turned on 
again. Each change astonishes us anew— 
and throws us into fresh confusion. We 
have become tragicomic puppets jerked up 
or down by strings clenched in Khrushchey’s 
pudgy fists. 

While this performance largely immobilizes 
Western strength, the Communists draw 
valuable political dividends from the false 
hopes they induce at calculated intervals. 


In the period before the Paris summit de- 
bacle, for instance, they induced the U.S, 
Government to remove the last wobbly teeth 
from American broadcasts beamed to the 
Soviet people, and to ban the word “libera- 
tion” as applied to Communist captive na- 
tions. The idea was not to spoll the friendly 
atmosphere, and to avoid antagonizing the 
Soviet leaders. But apparently no one 
thought to ask just how you avoid antago- 
nizing a sworn mortal enemy whose sole 
purpose is to annihilate you utterly. 

Regard the fantastic spectacle of Khru- 
shchev’s American tour—a propaganda tri- 
umph for world communism and a body blow 
to anti-Communist forces everywhere—did 
this not set a world record for futile court- 
ing of a despot? The dictator whose whole 
life has been devoted, and will be devoted, 
to the destruction of every human right en- 
shrined in the conscience of the free world, 
was hopefully welcomed as if he were a gentle 
dove of peace. How gullible can we be? 

This grim and fateful comedy will con- 
tinue until the free world, under forceful 
and effective American leadership, wakes up 
to the ruthless reality of the cold war, stops 
playing a gentlemanly defensive role and 
starts aggressively to outfight the Com- 
munists on their own terms. Dr. Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, who has analyzed the Com- 
munist concept of protracted conflict, writes: 
“For the Communists, there are no different 
kinds of war, hot or cold. There is only one 
war—war to the finish.“ In this everlasting 
war, the Communists use any and every 
weapon, from propaganda leaflets to military 
force, from sabotage and murder, to-smiles 
and handshakes. And they are always on 
the offensive. 

The fact that the free world has always 
been on the defensive accounts for the 
amazing speed with which the Red enemy 
has succeeded in enslaving a third of the 
human race. We have allowed the Commu- 
nists to take the initiative everywhere, to 
choose the battlegrounds, the issues, even the 
weapons at any given time. Free-world 
counteraction has beem constantly impro- 
vised under these always unexpected assaults 
and has therefore been erratic and often 
panicky. Time after time we resort to a 
hurried shoring up of some threatened posi- 
tion which, even if successful, merely retains 
what we already hold. The shameful idea 
seems to be that, if we can Just barely hang 
onto what is clearly and rightfully ours, 
while the Communists scoop up everything 
else, we will be doing as well as could be 

ted. 

We rush from one crisis to another, each 
plainly labeled made in Soviet Russia." We 
scramble from one segment of the globe to 
another, always at times and places of Soviet 
choosing. When we negotiate, it is invari- 
ably about some issue the Communists delib- 
erately create for propaganda purposes and 
to keep us off balance: the Matsu-Quemoy 
islands, West Berlin, nuclear tests, disarma- 
ment. Never once have we aggressively 
raised issues to put them on the defensive. 
When will the flabby statesmanship of the 
Western World come to realize that the cold 
war is a real war and that, as with all wars, 
we are certain to lose it if we don't take 
the offensive? 

The only explanation for this inactign 
must be our failure to understand even now 
the nature of the Communist challenge. 
But surely it should be clear to all that Mos- 
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cow and Peiping have an infiexible goal— 
the creation of one Communist world—and 
a carefully planned strategy for achieving it. 
They know that they are engaged in a long 
war, They know that, short of ceasing to 
be Communists, they cannot settle for any- 
thing less than total victory in that war. 
We, on the other hand, feebly putting up our 
guard In a series of scattered defensive skir- 
mishes, have no definite goal beyond the hope 
of a tolerable truce that will allow us to go 
about our daily affairs without any more 
annoying interruptions. 

The irony of this is than an understanding 
of the Communist challenge is not hard to 
obtain, since it has been frankly spelled out 
by the Kremlin leaders from Lenin to Khru- 
shehev. Everything that has taken place in 
Asia, for instance, conforms to a blueprint 
drawn up by a Soviet-sponsored Congress of 
the Peoples of the East held in Baku in 
September 1920. There the master plan for 
exploiting colonial tensions and nationalist 
sentiment was formulated and published, 
But, blind to such repeatedly proclaimed and 
inflexible Red purposes, the United States 
and its associates have preferred to treat the 
conflict as an aberration, a casual misunder- 
standing that can be adjusted piecemeal by 
patient bargaining. 

Meanwhile, Western leaders keep paying 
blackmail in concessions and small surren- 
ders. Consider these instances: 

The United States rolled out the red carpet 
for Anastas Mikoyan; a kind of preview of 
the later Khrushchev visit. Not long before, 
an American plane had been electronically 
lured into Soviet Armenia (Mikoyan’s native 
area) and 17 American fliers were lost. The 
American Government had documentary 
proofs of Soviet guilt, but withheld them 
until Mikoyan left, in order not to spoil his 
good will tour. How much good did it do? 

Before the Paris summit meeting was 
agreed to, there was a Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Geneva. President Eisenhower 
stated repeatedly that, unless this conference 
produced concrete results, a summit confer- 
ence such as Khrushchey was demanding 
would not take place. The Ministers Confer- 
ence accomplished nothing—but the summit 
meeting was agreed to notwithstanding. 
Should its failure have been unexpected? 

In its anxlety to make the Geneva meeting 
successful, the United States came close to 
de facto recognition of East Germany (ar- 
dently desired by the Kremlin) by agreeing 
to observers from East Germany on a par 
with those from West Germany. Khru- 
shehev, having artificially created a crisis in 
West Berlin with his ultimatum, bellowed 
that the situation in that city was abnormal. 
Washington went along with this, using the 
very same word. The obvious retort should 
have been that the situation in West Berlin, 
since it complied with treaty terms, was per- 
fectly normal—that the abnormality was in 
East Germany, where Soviet domination con- 
tinued in violation of postwar treaties pledg- 
ing free elections. 

Incorrigibly hopeful despite everything, the 
United States twice renewed the moratorium 
on nuclear testing, thus giving the Kremlin 
exactly what it wanted—a test ban without 
inspection. Even now there is hesitation 
about ending the moratorium, though the 
protracted negotiations have yielded only 
frustrations for the United States and propa- 
ganda victories for the Soviet Union. 

The unfortunate truth is that the free- 
world leaders are dealing with a sinister 
global conspiracy by international gangsters 
as if it were an old-style dispute between 
civilized nations which respect the diplo- 
matic niceties and the sanctity of treaties. 
We continue to hope for progress in phony 
negotiations which, on the Communists’ side, 
are just a part of the cold war that we are 
losing piecemeal. And, worst of all, the 
democratic coalition has been acting in the 
vain hope of relieving. tensions, stabilizing 
situations, keeping the boat from rocking, 
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of containing communism, instead of striv- 
ing ultimately to eliminate the scourge. 
Meanwhile, the Red offensive remains in- 
tense, planned and persistent. 

I have had considerable personal experi- 
ence with that persistence. When the United 
Nations was being launched in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, a charming, Spanish-speaking 
Russian accidentally found himself near me 
each morning at breakfast in the hotel din- 
ing room, He used the opportunity to talk 
about how the United States had aban- 
doned the Philippines in the war, and won- 
dered aloud how I, as an Asian, could 
stomach a country that oppresses its racial 
minorities. Some years later, when I was 
the Philippine member of the Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington, a Soviet gen- 
eral on the Commission continually sought 
me out and me on the wickedness 
of the United States. It was obvious that he 
had been assigned to indoctrinate and pres- 
sure me. Still later, when I was president 
of the U.N. General Assembly, Andrei Vish- 
insky had me to dinner three times at the 
Soviet residence in Glen Cove, Long Island, 
where he deployed his considerable charm 
and forensic talent in an attempt to turn 
me against the West. 

In my case, of course, these tactics didn't 
work. But I knew the same tactics were 
being employed with regrettable success 
against other more yulnerable Asians. Thus 
the Communists carry their ceaseless cam- 
paign down to the level of personal contacts, 
while Americans make no similar efforts. 
Have you ever heard of high American of- 
ficials, speaking foreign languages fluently, 
working on pro-Communists or neutralists? 
As one Asian colleague said to me: “The 
Americans seem to recall that we exist only 
when some crisis in Asia very clearly endan- 
gers thelr own Interests.” 

Consider another decisive front in the 
many-sided Communist offensive—propa- 
ganda. When President Eisenhower reached 
Manila last spring, some 2 million of my 
Filipino countrymen converged on the city 
in a tumultuous demonstration of affection 
for, and faith in, the United States. In view 
of the present widespread revolt egainst 
colonialism, the spectacle had a special 
meaning: these were people who had been 
for 48 years, until July 4, 1946, under Ameri- 
can rule. Surely this dramatic show of 
friendship spoke yolumes for the enlight- 
ened character of American relations with 
alien peoples under its fag. Similar massive 
expressions of warm esteem met the Pres!- 
dent in Korea, Formosa, Okinawa, India, 
Pakistan, and Latin America. Vice President 
NIXON was given a vast and ecstatic reception 
in Poland. 

Yet there was no effective American propa- 
ganda effort to impress the significance of 
these enthusiastic receptions on the rest of 
the world. On the other hand, the student 
riots in Japan which forced the cancellation 
of the President's trip, and the attacks on 
Vice President Nixon in Latin America—such 
incidents, engineered by Communists, have 
been successfully exploited by Red propa- 
ganda to convey to neutral nations the no- 
tion of a faltering and abased America. 

Another result of the West's passivity In 
the face of the Soviet Union's ceaseless prop- 
aganda offensive has been to make western 
colonialism the whipping boy in world opin- 
ion, while the cruelties of Red imperialism 
against its captive peoples are all but for- 
gotten. Bloody oppressions in Hungary have 
not abated; massacres continue in Tibet: 
Chinese forces still occupy Indian soil and 
make probing forays into Laos and Nepal. 
Yet the West keeps up no continual barrage 
of propaganda about these Red iniquities. 

No less remarkable is the success of the 
Kremlin peace and total disarmament pre- 
tensions. And this despite the known fact 
that Moscow and Peiping have been directly 
responsible for virtually every war and war 
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scare since 1945.“ Witness the international 
sensation the Communists were able to fo- 
ment over the U-2 incident, and compare 
this with the failure of the United States to 
arouse world opinion against the Soviets’ 
repeated murderous attacks on American 
planes over international waters. 

Dozens of other examples could be cited. 
To make matters worse, Communist propa- 
ganda is allowed to undermine public morale 
and sow confusion in the United States it- 
self. Former President Herbert Hoover was 
alluding to this, in a recent speech, when he 
spoke of “a multitude of citizens who have 
sunk to the posture of perpetual apology and 
seeming shame for ourselves.” 

America’s puritanical background and its 
inherent honesty seem to have produced an 
inordinate guilt complex. Somehow, it has 
become the fashion to belittle major Amer- 
ican accomplishments, while all Soviet 
claims, including dubious boasts of future 
accomplishments, are played up in a grovel- 
ing spirit. 

How are we to account for this persistent 
failure of America to project on the mind of 
mankind an accurate image of its own society 
and a truthful image of the Communist 
slave world? Why does the United States 
accept setbacks in this area so supinely? 
Certainly this cannot be due to lack of propa- 
ganda ability—in a country where the arts 
of image building are so highly developed. 
What is lacking is a clear grasp of the incal- 
culable importance of this phase of the pro- 
tracted conflict. 

A global campaign of public education 
should be mounted on a scale to outmatch 
the Communists. It must be resourceful, 
aggressive, unafraid and prepared to tum 
their own weapons of subyersion and in- 
filtration against them. But this will never 
be done until the necessity of defeating com- 
munism—defeating, mind you, not resist- 
ing—is recognized. Only then can you begin 
to tell the truth as uninhibitedly and effec- 
tively as the enemy telis lies. 

From the hour of its birth, the Soviet 
regime has regarded agitprop—agitation and 
propaganda—as no less important than mili- 
tary strength. So has Red China. Both in- 
yest billions of dollars in these enterprises. 
They have hundreds of special schools which 
turn out armies of experts in brainwashing 
and subversion, for deployment throughout 
the world. In addition, they train Aslans, 
Africans, Latin Americans, West Europeans 
and even citizens of the United States in all 
revolutionary techniques, from propaganda 
and sabotage to street rioting and guerrilla 
fighting. 

How long will freemen refuse to see the 
obvious; the Communists can expunge what 
remains of freedom with these weapons of 
poltiical and psychological combat. How 
long will freemen discount this prime threat 
as merely a cold war, a side show, that can 
be ended through social amenities and an 
exchange of dancers? 

The 1960's are the critical years. This 18 
the time for heroic decisions—decisions that 
will at long last enable the free world to 
gain the offensive. It is much too late 
for negative, purely defensive strategy. We 
cannot possibly win that way. We must 
fight back in deadly earnest, using a large- 
scale concentration of brains, skills, and 
budget—everything we to outma- 
neuver the Communists in their own kind 
of war. . 

What I have said here to the America I 
love and admire applies no less to all other 
free nations, my own among them, Free- 
dom has become indivisible. To settle for 
a world half slave, half free is the surest 
road to surrender, The new barbarians can- 
not be bought off or contained, They must 
be defeated. This can still be done without 
a nuclear showdown—by an all-out offensive 
in the fields of propaganda, economic aid, 
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Public education and, in general, fighting 
fire with fire in every part of the globe. 

We can yet drive the Reds in thelr turn 
onto the defensive. There are plenty of 
Weaknesses and vulnerable spots in the 
Communist camp—and we can exploit every 
one of them. We can turn the Communists’ 
Own weapons, including infiltration and 
subversion, against them. We can create 
Crises in their home territory, instead of 
waiting passively for crises in ours. We 
can train specialists in every branch of cold 
Warfare instead of relying on amateurs. We 
can keep alive the hope of release from servi- 
tude among our enslaved brothers under the 
Communist yoke. 

Appeasement is as futile in a cold war 
as it has proved to be, throughout the ages, 
in hot war, Continued apathy, or half- 
Measures, in the struggle now under way will 
only encourage the Communists to under- 
Tate our will to resist, thus eventually 
crowding us into a corner where we will 
have to choose between nuclear war and 
Surrender. 

The only possible solution is to wage this 
Protracted conflict twice as hard, twice as 
effectively, as the Communists are now 
Waging it. We must embark on a massive 
offensive, turning every Communist trick 
and stratagem—from propaganda to infil- 
tration—against our mortal enemy. This 
is the one and only way to win the struggle 
for survival. 3 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include a prize-winning 
essay written by a young constituent, 
William J. Herward, of Lawrence, Mass., 
my home city: 

Waar Verrrans Day MEANS TO ME 
(By William Herward) 

Today, the voice of a veteran speaks in 
my heart, and it is marked by a ring of sin- 
Cerity for the cause of America. His words 
Stir me as they say, “The Communists are 
Striving to enslaye you. Let not the cause 
for which I and many millions fought and 
died be destroyed.” 

“I may have been the victim of a bullet 
On the sands of Iwo Jima, on Wake Island, 
Leyte, Midway, or Pearl Harbor. I might be 
à brave doughboy from Belleau Wood and the 
Meuse-Argonne Forests. The place matters 
not. My service or my life was still given 
for American freedom and the continuance 
of American democracy. Recall the victories 
I won over the Chinese Communists in the 

war at the be g of the last 
decade. Carry on for me and for all who 
died so you might live in a free America. 

“Do not let my death be in rain. Keep my 
Spirit of American democracy alive for 
America stands for freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech, freedom from want, and free- 
dom from fear. Make these a part of your 
life, In return I shall rest in peace, and 
you shall have the satisfaction of defend- 
ing, protecting, and preserving democracy 
for those who follow you.” 

These words of a veteran may say the 
Same thing in your heart, for every veteran 
has made a contribution to America—and 
each Veterans Day reminds me of this. 
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President Carlos P. Garcia of the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
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Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following personal let- 
ter from Mr. Paul W. Reeves, Manila, 
Philippines, concerning President Carlos 
P. Garcia and the outstanding work he 
is doing in the Philippines: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, 
January 2,1961. 


Hon. GEORGE ANDREWS, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: Through the able guidance 
of President Carlos P. Garcia, the Filipinos 
are today forging their economic destiny. An 
economic environment for the benefit of the 
common man is being transformed. A rapid 
transition of the econdmy of the Philippines 
from its trade-orlented beginnings to a bal- 
anced development in both agricultural and 
industrial phases is being effected. The 
economy of the Philippines is a heritage of 
the colonial era because the Philippines still 
depends on the production and exportation 
of a few specialized products, and depends 
to a large degree on the importation not only 
of capital goods but of many essential con- 
sumer items as well. The export-import 
pattern of Philippine economy is beset with 
the ever-present problems of low production, 
lack of capital to develop the abundant nat- 
ural and manpower resources of the coun- 
try, and an unfavorable balance-of-payments 
position. Two schools of thought have ex- 
isted in the Philippines. Some have felt 
that only the agricultural expansion should 
be carried out. President Garcia, on the 
other hand, held to the belief that Industrial 
expansion is necessary if the country is to 
prosper and go forward. Industrialization 
means new industries, new business, new 
machinery, et cetera. To bring these new 
industries to the Philippines and the neces- 
sary new machinery needed, the U.S. dollar 
reserves in the Central Bank had to be used. 
Many who have criticised President Garcia 
for permitting the dollar reserves to go so 
low have completely lost sight of the divi- 
dends which will accrue to the people and the 
country just a few years from now. 

In spite of a rapidly growing population in 
the Philippines (almost 7 million increase 
since 1953, or an average of 1 million in- 
crease per year), President Garcia has suc- 
ceeded in reducing unemployment each year 
over the previous year during the 3 years 
and 9 months he has served as President. 
The additional industries which the Presi- 
dent encouraged to come to the Philippines 
have provided additional employment for 
people in all walks of life. 

Outstanding facts which cannot be denied 
or even debated by the political enemies of 
President Garcia are: (1) Never before has 
the Philippine peso had the stability that 
it enjoys today; (2) for the first time in 
history the Philippines today enjoys a fav- 
orable balance of trade of slightly less than 
100 million pesos; (3) within a span of 3 
years and 9 months of the Garcia adminis- 
tration, the Philippines has been converted 
into a prosperous agro-industrial state; (4) 
during the Garcia administration decontrol 
measures have been adopted and free enter- 


prise has been encouraged; (5) the Liberal 
Party was swept out of power in the 1953 
election because of graft and corruption and 
the politicians of the Liberal Party are now 
charging that the Garcia administration is 
gtaftridden, These charges are not true. 
Garcia has proven that he will not tolerate 
graft and corruption in any form in any part 
of his administration. The president has 
personally waged an antigraft campaign and 
has emphatically stated that his govern- 
ment and its various offices, as well as the 
government-owned corporations, will not be 
the last resort of gamblers, crooks, and 
sharpshooters. It is worthy of note that in 
the campaign against graft and corruption 
which President Garcia has personally waged, 
positive proof has been shown that President 
Garcia does not care whose head will roll. 
He has relentlessly gone after the biggest 
of the “big shots” and he has clearly indi- 
cated that even among cabinet officers, the 
portfolio of a department secretary shall not 
be permitted to be used as a shield for 
wrong-doing. From a political point of view, 
the cleanup campaign inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Garcia to wipe out graft and corruption 
has made enemies for the president and may 
cost him many votes in the coming Novem- 
ber election. The president is a man of 
courage and conviction and in making im- 
portant decisions he has never given any 
thought to the consequences, political or 
otherwise. He does what he thinks will be 
best for his country and his people. In 
regard to the public officials whom the 
president has appointed, the president 
stated: “These public officials should not 
object to having the searchlight turned on. 
If public officials have nothing to hide and 
can defend their records and actuations, 
they have nothing to fear. The press, how- 
ever, should focus its searchlight directly on 
the grafters and the corrupt ones and not 
try to hide or forget their identities by blam- 
ing me or my administration merely for the 
sake of sensationalism.” 

The charge of graft and corruption is an 
old one. This charge has been used in all 
national campaigns in the Philippines since 
the time of the Commonwealth. Every ad- 
ministration in power at Malacanang Palace 
since independence was granted in 1946 has 
been plagued with the opposition's charge of 
graft and corruption. 

The late Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York, used to say, Let's look at the record.“ 
President Garcia suspended 1 department 
undersecretary, 2 directors (or chiefs) of 2 
government bureaus, 1 assistant bureau di- 
rector and about 80 employees in the Bureau 
of Customs. He suspended a number of em- 
ployees in the Department of Finance. The 
President dismissed 35 or 40 employees in 
the ACCFA. The President replaced the 
head of PHHC. The President replaced the 
directing head and all directors of NAMARCO. 
The President's action stopped illegal remit- 
tances or salting away of several million 
U.S. dollars by certain drug firms. The 
President has removed all forms of graft from 
the Customs Bureau. The President has 
turned his back on influence peddlers and 
that line of business is out of existence. The 
President’s action liquidated a marijuana 
syndicate which had fiourished in the Philip- 
pines for the past several years. The wide- 
open gambling houses which flourished in 
Manila and other places in the Philippines 
prior to 1957 went out of business after 
Garcia became President. Because of Presi- 
dent Garcia's campaign against graft and 
corruption, several thousand investigations 
have been conducted, and more than 5,000 
convictions of guilty parties have been ob- 
tained. The red-light districts of Manila, 
Pasay City, and Quezon City no longer exist. 
All of this and much more has been done 
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by President Garcia in the short time he has 
been President—3 years and 9 months. It 
is utterly ridiculous for any person to charge 
that President Garcia tolerates and en- 
courages graft and corruption. 

The Fillpinos started from scratch at the 
time they were granted independence in 1946. 
The impoverished Filipinos were hungry, 
sick, homeless sufferers of a cruel and de- 
astating war waged by a barbarous and ruth- 
less enemy. The transformation from a to- 
tally agrarian to a partly industrialized coun- 
try was something new for the Filipino peo- 
ple and required readjustment. The road 
which the Filipinos have traveled has been 
long, rugged, and uphill, At a meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank conference held in Washington, D.C., 
in October 1960, one of the officials of this 
great organization expressed astonishment 
that the Philippines was able to overcome 
the many financial difficulties which the Is- 
lands faced at the end of 1957 and early part 
of 1958. The same official gave full credit 
to the Garcia administration for bringing 
about realistic fiscal and monetary policies. 
America’s guidance and assistance has greatly 
helped—and more assistance, cooperation, 
encouragement, and technical guidance is 
needed to help the Philippines continue the 
progress thus far made. The United States 
of America must continue the assistance to 
Philippine economic development projects. 
Vast natural and mining resources in the 
Philippines await financial assistance for 
exploration and development. The Phillp- 
pines ls the envy of the other underdeveloped 
countries of the world; no other underde- 
veloped country offers more opportunities 
for profitable investment. 

President Garcia is responsible for the 
construction of a 4 million (pesos) bridge 
across the Cagayan River in the Province of 

` Cagayan. This will greatly help in the de- 
velopment of the rich Cagayan Valley and 
will boost the economy of the entire coun- 
try. The construction of this long-needed 
bridge will increase the utilization of the 
vast amount of idle land in the Cagayan 
Valley and will stimulate production of agri- 
cultural and forest products such as rice, 
corn, beans, livestock, lumber, and rattan. 
During the administration of President 
Garcia many. new bridges, highways and 
feeder roads have been constructed. Also, 
the Manila Railroad has been improved in 
efficiency, service and convenience, Only 
recently the Manila Railroad established an 
extension line to Tuguegarao, Cagayan, to 
afford cheaper, faster, and more convenient 
means for transporting products from 
Cagayan to Manila and other parts of the 
country. I have only cited the assistance 
which President Garcia has given to the 
Province of Cagayan. There are 54 addi- 
tional provinces in the Philippines and they 
have all been helped by the Garcia admin- 
istration during the past 3 years and 9 
months. 

A small group of small men fabricated 
plans back in 1957 to smear President Garcia 
personally and undermine the Garcia admin- 
istration at every opportunity. That vilifica- 
tion squad fought President Garcia in 1957 
but he was renominated and reelected. This 
group of viliners and crucifiers did not stop 
when the President was reelected in 1957; 
they have continued their tirade night and 
day, working like beavers, The masterminds 
of the Garcia haters conceived a technique 
which they have followed religiously. When 
a U.S. Senator or a U.S. Representative or 
any important person arrives in Manila, this 
bunch of crucifiers find a way to contact each 
and, every important visitor who arrives In 
the Philippines. 

False information, misleading and dis- 
torted statements, and bald-faced Hes were 
poured out to the visitors by a small bunch 
of wilful men who are hell-bent to crucify 
Carlos P. Garcia. Hatchet men out to get 
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President Garcia reyealed to the important 
visitors all about the pilferage in the U.S. 
military and naval establishments at Clark 
Field Air Base and elsewhere. All of the 
blame for the pilferage was placed on the 
shoulders of President Garcia, They told the 
visitors that certain agencies and bureaus of 
the Government were sọ graft-ridden they 
had to be abolished or r by Presi- 
dent Garcia. They did not tell the visitors 
that many of those agencies and bureaus 
that were graft ridden were inherited by 
President Garcia from his predecessor when 
he assumed the office of president on March 
17, 1957, They advised the visitors that 
President Garcia had vetoed a bill which had 
been enacted for the purpose of suppressing 
graft and corruption but they failed to in- 


-form the visitors that some of the lawmakers 


who helped to enact the anticorruption 
measure felt that certain important changes 
should be made in the bill. They did not 
inform the visitors that President Garcia 
himself launched an antigraft campaign 
which brought about either total abolition 
of certain bureaus and agencies or resulted 
in a complete overhauling of the bureaus 
and agencies in question. They did not tell 
the visitors that the campaign launched by 
President Garcia brought about almost 14,000 
investigations, and thus fer more than 5,500 
convictions have been obtained. They did 
not tell the visitors that during the 34 or 
more years President Garcia has served his 
people as Congressman, as Governor, as 
Senator, as Vice President, and as President, 
the breath of scandal has never touched his 
brow. 

This “hatchet squad of crucifiers” has at- 
tempted to make all visitors to Manila be- 
lieve that President Garcia is anti-American 
because he launched a “Filipino first move- 
ment.” The Filipino first movement was 
brought forth by President Garcia to in- 
crease the participation of Filipinos in the 
economy of thelr country. As is well known 
in the Philippines, a large portion of the 
nation’s economy is in the hands of aliens. 
President Garcia’s hope and aim was to frame 
economic policies which will be advantage- 
ous for the Filipino people, the same as any 
other president would do for his people. 
Filipino first is not antlallen, particularly 
in its application to Americans. Americans 
still enjoy preference in the Philippines and 
will continue to enjoy that preference under 
a parity agreement until the year 1974; and 
even after the year 1974, Americans will still 
have preference, but a new agreement will 
be required. 

It was the late Ramon Magsaysay, as Sec- 
retary of National Defense, who started the 
liquidation of the Communist-trained Huks 
in the Philippines. It was the team of Mag- 
saysay and Garcia which completed the job 
of Huk liquidation. Since Carlos P, Garcla 
became President in March 1957, peace, order, 
and happiness continued uninterrupted 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Philippines. 

In the United States and other countries, 
the victorious political party receives the co- 
operation of the losing political aprty in the 
formation of a new and stronger govern- 
ment. By way of illustration, I refer to the 
peaceful, pleasant, and cordial cooperation 
which President-elect Kennedy received from 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon during the past few weeks. When 
the late President Magsaysay became Presi- 
dent in January 1954, he received the whole- 
hearted cooperation and support of his own 
party members (Nacionalista Party) as well 
as the cooperation of the members of the 
other political parties (Liberal Party, Demo- 
cratic Party, and Citizens Party). Further- 
more, President Magsaysay had the alle- 
giance and unstinted cooperation of 23 of the 
24 members of the Philippine Senate, and 95 
of the 102 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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It is worthwhile, by way of comparison, to 
take a lock at what President Garcia inher- 
ited when he became President on March 
17, 1957, upon the death of President Mag- 
saysay. It should be borne in mind that the 
unfortunate death of President Magsaysay 
ruined the chances and spoiled the hopes of 
a number of men who had the ambition to 
seek the office of President at the November 
1957 election. No less than five politicians 
in the Philippines confided to their friends 
their plans to run for Vice President in 
November 1957. Fach of the five potential 
candidates for Vice President made known 
to their friends that President Magsaysay 
had reached a decision about his running 
mate in said November 1957 election—and 
each of the five expected to be the running 
mate. The death of President Magsaysay, 
therefore, created a lot of confusion and un- 
certainty. When Vice President Garcia be- 
came President in March 1957, the hopes and 
aspirations of no less than a dozen leading 
politicians evaporated and President Garcia 
became the target of every Filipino politician 
who had hoped to succeed Magsaysay as 
President, President Garcia did not have the 
loyalty, support, and cooperation of certain 
members of the Cabinet which he inherited 
from President Magsaysay. Like any other 
red-blooded and courageous President would 
have done, President Garcia with 
the services of certain Cabinet members as 
well as some under secretaries or No. 2 men. 

It is not difficult to understand why Pres!- 
dent Garcia has so many political enemies. 
I refer to political enemies as that group 
in the Philippines who want to be President 
and who feel that they are qualified to be 
President. These political enemies of Presi- 
dent Garcia have employed every known 
means to create belief that the President is 
weak, colorless, lacking in courage, lacking 
in leadership, and tolerates graft and corrup- 
tion throughout his administration. 

Improving agricultural production, and, at 
the same time, bringing about a partial in- 
dustrialization of the country, was one of 
the programs launched by President Garcia. 
To bring new industries to the Philippines 
(with the necessary machinery for operation) 
it was necessary to dig down deep into the 
U.S. dollar reserves. Many of the critics of 
the President stated that the economy of the 
country was being impaired. President Gar- 
cia knew that he was right, and now the 
President’s enemies know that the President 
was right, 

President Garcia looks ahead. He had in 
mind the rapidly increasing population in 
the Philippines—children to be fed, clothed, 
to receive the proper medical care, and to 
be educated. When Magsaysay was elected 
President in 1953, the population in the 
Philippines was slightly more than 20 mil- 
lion; in 1960, the population is estimated to 
be 27 million. Seren million children in a 
period of 7 years (or at the rate of almost 
1 million increase in population per year) 
requires a lot of planning by a President of 
a country. 

We have no way of knowing what was in 
the mind of the late President Magsaysay. 
We cannot contact the dead. This we do 
know: It was Ramon Magsaysay who selected 
Carlos P. Garcia to be his running mate in 
1953. President Magsaysay had great faith 
and confidence in his Vice President. It 
was President Magsaysay’s decision that Vice 
President Garcia handle the additional du- 
ties of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the most 
important post in the Magsaysay Cabinet. 
President Magsaysay entrusted to his Vice 
President duties and responsibilities never 
before delegated to a Vice President by a 
President. The Filipino people know that 
President Magsaysay had an ever-increasing 
regard for the honesty, courage, sincerity 
and forthrightness of his Vice President; 
and the Filipino people know that Presi- 
dent Magsaysay would have again selected 
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Garcia to be his running mate in 1957 just 
as he did in 1953. The American people 
highly regarded Ramon Magsaysay; and Car- 
los P. Garcia is, indeed, a worthy successor 
to Magsaysay. 

I have known President Garcia rather intl- 
mately for almost a quarter of a century, 
and I can state without the slightest hesi- 
tation that the United States of America 
has no better friend on the face of the earth 
than President Garcia of the Philippines. 
He has manifested his friendship for 
America many times and in many ways and, 
to use the President's own words, he is try- 
ing to make the Philippines a bridge be- 
tween America and Asia. 

Sincerely, 
P. W. REEVES 


Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as we start this 1st session of the 87th 
Congress, one of the most distinguished 
Members will be missing. I refer to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts, the 
Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, who 
died just a few months ago after serving 
35 years as a Member of the House. 
She succeeded her husband in this office, 
and between them they have repre- 
sented this district for well over 40 years. 

Mrs. Rogers’ interest in the welfare 
and well-being of veterans started with 
World War I. She served under three 
Presidents in a voluntary capacity be- 
fore assuming her responsibility as a 
Member of Congress. 

She relinquished her high-ranking 
Position on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in order to maintain her service on 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee when 
the Legislative Reorganization Act in 
1947 reduced the number of committee 
assignments that a Member might have. 
She served with distinction as chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

Mrs, Rogers was the recipient of many 
awards from veterans’ organizations in 
recognition of her service and of her 
compassion and understanding toward 
veterans of all our wars. 

Following World War II, perhaps the 
one class of veterans who were closest 
to her heart were the paraplegics. She 
Was greatly interested in and responsible 
for the automobiles for amputees pro- 
gram and also played an important role 
a the paraplegic housing grant legisla- 

on. 

As anyone who knew her could testify, 
Mrs. Rogers was possessed of a kind and 
outgoing disposition and her acts of con- 
sideration and generosity were legion. 

All of those who served with her, as 
Well as those whose lives were touched 
by her public service will greatly miss 
her in the days ahead, for she left a 
mark in the Halls of Congress which will 
not be easily forgotten. 
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Under unanimous consent I wish to 
insert at this point in the Recorp several 
recommendations which have been 
passed by veterans’ groups concerning 
Mrs. Rogers’ service: 

FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 

OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, MIAMI BEACH, 

FLA., OCTOBER 17-20, 1960 


Whereas Congresswoman Edith Nourse 
Rogers was called to her eternal rest on Sep- 
tember 10, 1960, after a lifetime of devoted 
and untiring effort on behalf of servicemen 
and veterans; and 

Whereas the Nation's servicemen and vet- 
erans occupied a foremost place in her 
thoughts and actions, going back to the early 
days of World War I when she was one of the 
first American Red Cross trainees to go over- 
seas, and in the postwar period when she 
earned the title of “Angel of Walter Reed 
Hospital,” organized the first Gray Ladies 
Corps there, and served as personal repre- 
sentative for the care of disabled veterans to 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge; and 

Whereas throughout her 35 years in Con- 
gress Mrs. Rogers played a major part in the 
development and enactment of every im- 
portant veterans law, and vigorously opposed 
and attacked every attempt to economize at 
the expense of disabled veterans and their 
dependent survivors; and 

Whereas during these years as both mem- 
ber and chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Mrs, Rogers was the primary exponent and 
advocate of a public policy of liberal inter- 
pretation and administration of veterans’ 
legislation; and 

Whereas Congressman Rogers constantly 
strove to advance the American Legion's 
legislative program for the rehabilitation and 
readjustment of war veterans, including the 
introduction of and forceful support of the 
GI bill of rights; and 

Whereas we bow to the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty who has seen fit to take this great 
lady from our midst, but mourn her passing 
with the knowledge that the cause of war 
veterans has lost its greatest champion: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the 42d annual national con- 
vention of the American Legion assembled 
in Miami Beach, Fla., October 17-20, 1960, 
That the American Legion wishes to express 
its regret and profound sense of loss over the 
death of Edith Nourse Rogers, to record its 
great appreciation for her services, and to 
acknowledge that she will occupy a high and 
enduring position in the hearts and memories 
of all yeterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion spon- 
sor and support legislation to have the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Bedford, 
Mass., officially named the “Edith Nourse 
Rogers Memorial Hospital.” 

RESOLUTION BY THE DISABLED AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


On October 8, the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, Disabled American Veterans, 


“adopted a resolution urging that the Veter- 


ans’ Administration hospital at Jamaica 
Pisin, Boston, Mass., be named the “Edith 
Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans Hospital.” 
A similar resolution was presented to the 
National Convention of the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A. by the Massachu- 
setts World War I veterans last month and 
unanimously approved by the delegates. 
The text of the DAV resolution follows: 
“Whereas the life and acts of the late 
Edith Nourse Rogers of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts has been 
most outstanding in behalf of the veterans 
and disabled veterans of all confilcts with 
an armed enemy in which the United States 
of America has been engaged, as well as on 
behalf of the public and citizens not only 
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of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but 
also of the entire Nation; and 

“Whereas it is deemed fitting and proper 
that her accomplishments and devotion in 
behalf of veterans and disabled veterans of 
the United States of America during her life- 
time are worthy of appropriate public recog- 
nition, in order that the name of Edith 
Nourse Rogers might be forever remembered 
by her fellow men: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That, in proper and suitable 
recognition of her services during 35 years 
in public office, the Department of Massachu- 
setts, Disabled American Veterans, in session 
at the statehouse, Boston, Mass., on October 
8, 1960, at its department executive meeting 
hereby adopts this resolution that the Vet- 
erans' Administration hospital located at 
150 South Huntington Avenue, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., be named “The Edith 
Nourse R Memorial Veterans Hospital” 
of the U.S. Veterans’ Administration; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That, the department adjutant 
and executive secretary be instructed to draft 
and present any necessary petitions to ac- 
complish the purpose of this resolution, and 
that copies be sent to the Members of Oon- 
gress and the two U.S. Senators from Massa- 
chusetts; and to the proper officials of the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That, the department adjutant 
and executive secretary is hereby directed to 
contact the officials of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and make inquiries as to whether 
or not the Veterans’ Administration can ac- 
complish administratively, the naming of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
South Huntington Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
the “Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans 
Hospital.” If this cannot be accomplished 
administratively, be is hereby directed to 
have filed in the House of Representatives 
and the U.S, Senate, the following bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Veterans’ Administration facility located on 
South Huntington Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass., shall hereafter be known and 
designated as ‘The Edith Nourse Rogers Me- 
morial Veterans Hospital’ of the U.S, Vet- 
erans’ Administration.” 

“GEORGE A. WELLS, 
“Department Commander. 
“Attest: 
“JOSEPH R. HAROLD, 
“Department Adjutant and Executive 
Secretary.” 
RESOLUTION BY THE VETERANS OF 
War I OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Whereas the life and many acts of the 
late Edith Nourse Rogers, Congresswoman of 
the Fifth Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, has been most outstanding in be- 
half of the veterans of all conflicts with an 
armed enemy in which the United States of 
America has been engaged, as well as on be- 
half of the public and citizens not only of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but 
also of the entire Nation; and 

Whereas, it is deemed fitting and proper 
that her accomplishments, and devotion in 
behalf of veterans of the United States of 
America during her lifetime are worthy of 
appropriate public recognition, in order that 
the name of Edith Nourse Rogers might be 
forever remembered by her fellow men: 
Therefore it is 

Resolved, That in proper and suitable rec- 
ognition of her service during 35 years in 
public office, the Department of Massachu- 
setts Veterans of World War I, in session at 
the Aurora Hotel, Worcester, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 11, 1960, at its administration board 
meeting, hereby adopt this resolution that 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital located 
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at Heath Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., 
be named “The Edith Nourse Me- 
morial Veterans Hospital” of the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the department legislative 
committee be instructed to draft and present 
any necessary petitions to accomplish the 
purpose of this resolution, and that copies 
be sent to the Members of Congress and the 
two U.S. Senators from Massachusetts and 
to the proper officials of the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the department commander 
of the Veterans of World War I of Massa- 
chusetts, upon adoption of this resolution, 
be hereby directed to present this resolution 
at our national convention being held in 
Miami, Fla., October 9-12, 1960, for adoption; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution by the national convention, the na- 
tional commander and the chairman of the 
national legislative committee are hereby 
directed to have filed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the U.S, Senate the fol- 
lowing bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Veterans“ Administration facility located on 
Heath Street in Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., 
shall be hereafter known and designated as 
“The Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans 
Hospital’ of the U.S. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion.” 


Kah-Woh, Catawba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, I wish to include 
therein a summary of an Indian drama 
presented in Rock Hill, S.C., during the 
past fall. 

The play, “Kah-Woh, Catawba,” which 
translated from the Indian language 
means, “Thank you, people of the river,” 
presents a moying and dramatic tribute 
to South Carolina’s only Indian tribe, 
the Catawbas who live in York County. 

A moving and dramatic tribute to South 
Carolina’s only Indian tribe, the Catawbas. 
who live in York County in north-central 
South Carolina, was portrayed In an original 
play which was presented in the Winthrop 
College auditorium in Rock Hill, S. C., 4 
nights, September 21-24, 1960, under the 
sponsorship of the York County Historical 
Commission with full cooperation of Win- 
throp College. 

The play, titled “Kah-Woh, Catawba," 
which translated from the Indian tongue 
means, “Thank You, People of the River," 
was written by Prof. William I. Long, who 
heads Winthrop’s Department of Dramatic 
Art. Professor Long is one of the best in- 
formed men on drama in the country. He 
has been technical director of The Lost Col- 
ory” at Manteo, N.C., the past 20 years, and 
he has wide experience in writing ond 
directing. 

The play was directed by Christopher Rey- 
nolds, of the Winthrop dramatic art faculty. 
Reynolds is also well prepared in the fleld of 
drama, He is an author and director and is 
a former stage manager of "Unto These 
Hills,” at Cherokee, N.C. 
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The play has 106 parts which were played 
by volunteers from over York County. These 
actors included about a score Catawba In- 
dians who reenacted the deeds of their fore- 
bears. 

Story of the play was unfolded in 13 
scenes and covered a period which was per- 
haps the most glorious in the history of the 
Catawbas, from 1750 to 1790. On the stage 
the audience saw many colorful and impor- 
tant historical figures like Kanawa Spratt, 
white friend of the Indians and forebear of 
a big family connection in upper South Caro- 
lina; Gen, William R. Davie, Revolutionary 
hero and founder of the University of North 
Carolina; King Hagler, the most famous of 
a long line of Catawba chiefs; and many 
others. 

George Washington, President of the 
United States, appears in the final scene on 
his tour of the Colonies following the Revo- 
lution. At the Robert Crawford farm in the 
Waxhaws he meets representatives of the 
Catawbas and, in his speech to them, says 
“Kah-Woh, Catawba” as he thanks the In- 
dians for their friendship to the whites. 

The play was well received by an average 
audience of 2,000 persons each of the 4 
nights, or some 8,000 to 9,000 spectators from 
York and adjoining counties and from dis- 
tant points. The play did a good job of 
teaching a lesson in history. It did another 
good job of pubiic relations between the 
palefaces and their Catawba friends. The 
Catawba Indian Nation, several hundred 
strong, attended opening night as honor 
guests of the sponsoring historical commis- 
sion. The Indians were touched by the per- 
formance and some wept during parts of the 
play dealing with the tender and trying pe- 
riods experienced by their ancestors. 

By arrangement of the historical commis- 
sion, several of the Catawbas, who still follow 
the ancient handicraft of their tribe, sold 
their own pottery in the lobby of the Win- 
throp auditorium. 

Harper S. Gault, historical commission 
chairman, said that the cost of producing the 
play and the proceeds from attendance and 
from sale of the souvenir program about 
broke even. He said that funds advanced by 
the York County legislative delegation and 
the Rock Hill Chamber of Commerce to put 
the play on would be returned in full. 

As to the future of the play, Winthrop Col- 
lege officials have expressed willingness to 
cooperate in the future. And Representa- 
tive J. B. Harvey, of Clover, has expressed 
belief that the joint Indian affairs committee 
which he heads in the State legislature will 
secure State funds to back the play next 
year. 

Many interested observers have expressed 
the belief that the play should be continued 
as a local historical function as well as a 
tourist builder. Some believe that with a 
longtime promotional program the play 
could be made into an annual affair ranking 
right along with similar dramas. While the 
section does not have the potential tourist 
attractions of mountains and sea, it does 
have many points of interest including the 
Kings Mountain Battleground Park in York 
County and the Andrew Jackson Historical 
State Park in nearby Lancaster County. 

Members of the York County Historical 
Commission, sponsors of the initial perform- 
ance, are interested in seeing a sponsor inter- 
ested in promotion take over the play for 
future years. The historical commission's 
function is primarily marking and maintain- 
ing points of historical importance rather 
than that of promoting. However, the com- 
mission sponsored the play in the hope of 
raising funds to help establish a museum on 
the Catawba Indian Reservation near Rock 
Hill, and the commission has asked that 


future sponsors earmark suitable proceeds 


for the museum project. 
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In connection with the museum project, 
the historical commission has asked the 
Catawba Tribe to set aside 25 acres of land 
for the museum when reservation land is 
finally divided under pending plans of the 
Catawba Tribe to distribute all tribal assets 
among the tribal members. (No tribal ac- 
tion had been teken as this was written.) 


The Need for Economic Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article writ- 
ten by Dr. Thomas J, Curtin, director of 
civic education, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, and which appeared 
in the magazine Industry for September 
1960: 

THe NEED FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
(By Thomas J. Curtin) 

George Kennan has referred to the Soviet 
Union as a disciplined society. By contrast, 
our way of life is, or should be, classified as 
a self-disciplined society. Self-discipline is 
the basic ingredient in a government of laws 
Just as it is the secret to exemplary person- 
al living. When a person or a neighborhood 
or a nation practices self-discipline, no other 
person or neighborhood or nation forced into 
line by authoritarian methods can match 
them in efficiency, in energy, and In accom- 
plishment. 

The call for good civic behavior, for self- 
disciplined living, is meaningless exhorta- 
tion, however, unless there is an accompany- 
ing analysis as to what constitutes effective 
citizenship, Today, perhaps more so than 
ever before in our history, the responsible 
citizen must be educated for economic com- 
petency. 

MUST BE EQUIPPED 

Not only is there a strong, continuing need 
for the citizen to be well equipped to cope 
with personal and community economic 
problems, but also there is an urgent need 
for the citizen who faces the future in a 
free society to be able to share intelligently 
and meaningfully in solving a growing num- 
ber of what Dr. Edwin G. Nourse has called 
the persistent problems of the American 
economy. Many Americans presumably will 
cast thelr 1960 presidential vote on the basis 
of personalities; not enough Americans will 
go beyond personal appeal to platform issues 
relating to “growthmanship,” to farm policy, 
to housing, to transportation, to urban re- 
development, to world trade, to the Russian 
economic threat in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 


CITIZEN UNDERSTANDING 


It can only be hoped that the voting citi- 
zen will apply some measure of intelligence 
to the solution of current and impending 
social problems. It is imperative that the 
millions of potential voters now in our 
schools eventually achieve the objectives of 
economic education which Lawrence Senesh 
has enumerated in “Educating for Economic 
Competence”; namely: 

1. To understand the American economy; 

2. To be aware of the relationship between 
direct and economic experiences and the 
forces behind them; 

3. To appreciate the relationship between 
economics and other areas of knowledge; 
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4. To develop skills in discovering and 
analyzing economic problems and choosing 
among possible solutions. 

In thls same document, Senesh makes this 
comment: 

“A study of the American economy can 
be exciting in the hands of the skilled teach- 
er. The system is drama itself, for it reflects 
the desires and ambitions of 175 million peo- 
Ple of diverse cultural backgrounds, all 
cherishing political freedom, but all having 
different ideas of what they want their eco- 
nomie system to accomplish. Some will al- 
Ways want to have the biggest, the best, and 
the latest in automobiles, appliances, vaca- 
tions, and other amenities. Other persons 
will settle for less if they can be assured of 
a steady job and income. Some are haunted 
by the specter of old age, disability, death 
of the breadwinner, unemployment. Others 
cherish the privilege of choosing their own 
Jobs, or of deciding how much to save and 

much to spend, or of going into their 
Own businesses. Still others insist on fair- 
ness in our economic system—equal oppor- 
tunity for all. The expectations of these 
People represent the five social goals which 
We want our economic system to accomplish: 
Srowth, stability, security, freedom, and 
Justice.” 

ON WORKSHOP 


The character of these social goals and 
their interrelationships have been skillfully 
interpreted by Dr. Myron Spencer, of North- 
eastern University, and Dr. Vincent Wright, 
of Boston College, to 150 teachers in the pub- 
Ue schools of Needham, Newton, North And- 
Over, Stoughton, and the parochial schools 
of the Boston archdiocese during the past 
year in “Workshops in Economic Education” 
Sponsored by the New England Economic 
Education Council. A further feature of 
the “Workshops,” which were arranged in 
Cooperation with Kenneth Sheldon, direc- 
tor of the center for economic education at 
Boston University and executive secretary 
of the New England Economic Education 
Council, was the development of several 
Worthwhile units and projects by participat- 
ing teachers which revealed how key eco- 
nomic concepts can be learned not only in 
Separate courses in economics, but also in 
Other subject matter areas, including Amer- 
ican history, science, business education, 
English literature, mathematics, civics, and 
religion. 

It is expected that this movement will be 
accelerated in the coming school year and 
that at least four more school systems will 
conduct special in-service training programs 
for their teachers. Additionally, many more 
Schoo] systems will experiment with the ex- 
cellent curriculum guides which the New 
England Economic Education Council has 
developed for all grade levels. These guides 
have been distributed to all schools of the 
Commonwealth by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education. 

NATIONAL NEED 

The very active participation by the Divi- 
sion of Civic Education of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education in several phases 
of this comprehensive program is not related 
exclusively to the very proper recognition of 
what has been a somewhat overlooked part 
ot a sound modern curriculum: rather it 18 
based on our firm belief that if the schools 
of America do not extend every effort to de- 
velop an economically literate citizenry, Ni- 
kita Khrushchev's threat of a year ago to 
bury us economically may unfortunately 
come true. 


No free society should so wilfully commit 
National suleide. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
cept for the industrial might and know- 
how that is peculiar to America, there is 
hardly anything in our American way of 
life that does not have a relationship tọ 
Greece. 

A great deal of our modern culture 
was first matured by the abounding 
energy of the ancient Greeks. Many of 
the problems that disturb us today—the 
struggle between democracy and dicta- 
torship, between individualism and com- 
munism, between the East and the 


West—were problems that confronted 


the ancient Greeks. There is hardly 
anything in ancient Greek civilization 
that does not reflect upon our own. 

Of all that the Greeks did, a part of 
which has come down to us, and we have 
no means of knowing if we have their 
best, but we do know this—there was no 
sculpture comparable to theirs; no build- 
ings ever more beautiful; no writings 
superior. They had time only to touch 
upon prose, but they left masterpieces. 
Outside of the Bible, there is no poetical 
prose that can touch Plato. Indeed, 
Plato is still a bestseller. Little is left 
of all of the wealth of great art: The 
sculptures, defaced and broken into bits, 
have crumbled away; the buildings are 
fallen; the paintings gone forever; of 
the writings, all lost but a very few. We 
have only the ruin of what was; the 
world has had no more than that for 
well on to 2,000 years; yet, these few re- 
mains of the mighty structure have been 
a challenge and an incitement to men 
ever since, and they are among our pos- 
sessions today which we value as the 
most precious. Greek achievement is a 
fact universally acknowledged and rec- 
ognized. 

Greek civilization is alive; it moves in 
every breath of mind that we breathe; 
so much of it remains that none of us in 
one lifetime could absorb it all. They 
were the first westerners. The spirit of 
the West, the modern spirit, is a Greek 
discovery, and the place of the Greeks is 
in the modern world. 

And, this is an appropriate time for 
us to renew our pride in our fellow citi- 
zens, the Greek-Americans whose ances- 
tors created the richest culture in the 
history of the world. And, we would do 
well to reflect upon that golden age from 
time to time. = 

I say this because Americans of Greek 
ancestry do pause to reflect upon their 
magnificent heritage from time to time. 
Indeed, they plan to perpetuate the great 
culture of classic Greece and to wed that 
culture to contemporary America 
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through the establishment of the Hel- 
lenic University of America, in Brookline, 
Mass. 

One of my closest and most valued 
friends of many years standing, Judge 
John C. Pappas, of Boston, has been 
providing the active leadership for this 
brilliant concept of a Greek-American 
university and has been working dili- 
gently among the Greek community of 
America to gain support for this noble 
idea. He has gained the desired support 
not only from such notable Greek- 
Americans as the graceful Greek Ortho- 
dox Archbishop Iakovos and from 
dynamic business leader Spyros Skouras, 
and many others, but, also, from phil- 


,hellenes and all others who admire this 


vital and vigorous group of Americans. 
As Judge Pappas says, “The concept of 
the Hellenic University is an expression 
of gratitude from Greek-Americans for 
the fulfillment of the promise of Amer- 
ica.” 


At a recent Greek Clergy-Laity Con- 
ference in Buffalo, N.Y., Judge Pappas 
sought and received overwhelming sup- 
port for the establishment of the Hel- 
lenic University of America which will 
soon become a physical reality and join 
the other great American institutions of 
higher learning. 

In my remarks I include a comprehen- 
sive and inspiring address made by Judge 
John C. Pappas on September 21, 1960, 
at the Greek Clergy-Laity Conference, 
in Buffalo. In his remarks Judge Pap- 
pas said: 

As you know, the Hellenic University will 
be created in the full image of American 
higher education. It will be nonsectarian 
and eventually coeducational, thus being 
available to all qualified students regardless 
of race, creed, or color. 

Now we will be hosts to the sons and 
daughters of our friends, Our university 
will aid in the crucial search for our citizen 
leaders of tomorrow, not only from our own 
faith but from all of young America, 

In the great tradition of classic Greece 
and contemporary America the university 
will have academic freedom to teach and to 
search for the eternal truths of the great 
past and to lead into the future. The uni- 
versity thus becomes a vibrant symbol that 
binds together the finest of contemporary 
America with the great heritage of classical 
Greece. 


I also include the following resolutions 
unanimously adopted by that body in 
response to Judge Pappas’ dynamic 
appeal: 

1 


That this 15th biennial ecclesiastical 
congress endorse fully and wholeheartedly 
the Hellenic University Foundation, Inc., and 
its purposes. 

2 

That each parish of the archdiocese estab- 
lish a chapter of the Hellenic University 
Foundation to carry out in such parish the 
policy, program, plans, and directives of the 
executive board of the foundation in its 
campaign to raise the funds necessary to 
expand the present theological school, in 
Brookline, Mass., into the Hellenic Univer- 
sity of America. 
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Judge Pappas’ address follows: 


THE 207TH CENTURY CHALLENGE OF GREEK- 
AMERICANS 
(By Judge John C. Pappas) _ 

Your Eminence, reverend dear bishops, 
reverend fathers, and my dear friends, it 18 
a genuine pleasure for me, as executive vice 
chairman of the Hellenic University Foun- 
dation, to be given the privilege and honor 
to address the delegates and friends of this 
Clergy-Laity Conference. On behalf of my- 
self, our chairman, Spyros Skouras, and the 
board of trustees, I want to extend our 
gratitude to His Eminence for granting us 
this day to discuss the future of the Hellenic 
University Foundation with you. 

Because I have the self-admitted reputa- 
tion of being somewhat of a long-winded 
speaker, I will speak to you from a prepared 
script rather than talk to you (as I would 
prefer) extemporaneously, for I want to stick 
to the facts and not to digress to collateral 
matters, which does happen to me when I 
discuss the provocative and invigorating 
subject of the Hellenic University. 

I am very grateful to the many members 
of our board of trustees for their coming 
to Buffalo to attend this meeting today, 
which has been set aside by His Eminence 
for this special purpose during this signifi- 
cant Clergy-Laity Conference. It was the 
feeling of His Eminence that this conference 
would be the appropriate time to announce 
the opening of our campaign for $5 million 
to expand the present Greek Orthodox 
Theological School into the Hellenis Univer- 
sity of America. 

This is a momentous occasion for Hellenes 
in America, 

The initiation of this campaign through 
the medium of the established Hellenic Uni- 
versity Foundation proclaims to the world 
the expression of gratitude the Greek-Amer- 
icans feel for their adopted country. 

Very simply, the establishment of the Hel- 
lento University of America is our way of 
saying, “thank you America, for the won- 
derful opportunities you gave to us.” 

The promise of America has been fulfilled 
for all Greek-Americans and now it is our 
turn to show our country our appreciation 
in not only a dignified manner but in a clas- 
sic way. 

The concept of the Hellenic University of 
America both in theory and in its planned 
physical aspects has met with the enthusias- 
tic and warm approval of not only our Greek 
Orthodox clergy and laity, but I am pleased 
to say with the wholehearted approval of our 
friends—both ellenes and others who 
take pride in their friendship with us. 

In my opinion, the ascending destiny of 
our people will reach its zenith in the phys- 
ical establishment of the Hellenic Univer- 
sity of America, 

As you know, the Hellenic University will 
be created in the full image of American 
higher education, It will be nonsectarian 
and eventually coeducational, thus being 
available to all qualified students regardless 
of race, creed or color. 

Now we will be hosts to the sons and 
daughters of our friends. Our university 
will aid in the crucial search for our citizen 
leaders of tomorrow, not only from our own 
faith but from all of young America. 

In the great tradition of classic Greece 
and contemporary America the university 
will have academic freedom to teach and to 
search for the eternal truths of the great 
past, and to lead into the future. The unl- 
versity thus becomes a vibrant symbol that 
binds together the finest of contemporary 
America with the great heritage of classical 
Greece. 

Only 3 weeks ago I enjoyed the privilege of 
an audience with His All-Holiness, our pa- 
triarch, Athenagoras, in Constantinople, who, 
himself, you will recall, was the founder of 
our theological school in 1937, His All-Holi- 
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ness spoke warmly of our educational project 
and extended blessings to all of us in our 
efforts to make this a reality. 

In our long conversation, this devoted dis- 
ciple of Christ told me that the challenge of 
Western civilization is total opposition to 
communism. He added that the most effec- 
tive opposition is through our devotion to 
our church, and that the best thing we can 
do is to educate our children against com- 
munism through the expansion of our edu- 
cational facilities. 

I am proud to tell you that our patriarch 
stated that the higher education program 
which we have started through our founda- 
tion will be recorded by future historians as 
the greatest single contribution for the per- 
petuation of Greek culture in the 20th 
century. 

We must perpetuate our endowment of 
culture through our own institution of 
higher learning. - 

Incidentally, I want you to know how well 
His All-Holiness looks and of his found affec- 
tion for all of us, and how he is looking for- 
ward to his visit with us next year. 

In addition to the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment and support of our own clergy and laity 
here in America, I am pleased to tell you that 
many others are welcoming our efforts. The 
major Greek organizations in America have 
long since pledged their active and financial 
support. 

The Order of Ahepa at their convention in 
Los Angeles pledged $250,000. 

At that same time, the Daughters of Pene- 
lope pledged $50,000. 

I salute the GOYA who are now building a 
chapel on the grounds of the theological 
school as a part of their pledge of $250,000. 

The Pancretan Association, Pan Laconian 
and other Greek-American societies have 
warmly endorsed our project. 

Our great President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, sent a message to the 
14th Biennial National Banquet of the 
Ahepa last March in Washington, in which 
he said, in part, “Over the years, the Order 
of Ahepa has worked hard and successfully 
in advancing the goals of education in de- 
mocracy and better understanding between 
the people of America and the Hellenic com- 
munity. 

“Now I am told one of your long-cherished 
dreams is about to be fulfilled. With the 
active support of Ahepa, a new institution of 
higher learning is soon to be established in 
Boston—a school to be known as the Hel- 
lenic University of America. Congratula- 
tions. The establishment of this institution 
will broaden the influence of Helenie culture 
which has long been a vital part of the 
American way of life. 

“A great university is one of the most pow- 
erful and uplifting forces in Western civiliza- 
tion. In our universities, we teach the dis- 
ciplines of truth in the exercise of our first 
responsibility—the preparation of our young 
people for thelr full rights and duties as 
citizens of a free land," 

Dr. Harold C. Case, the distinguished 
president of Boston University, my alma 
mater, has graciously consented to convene 
an Educational Advisory Committee of out- 
standing scholars to help select a faculty to 
match the institution's excellent physical 
facilities. 

The Dr. Case committee will recommend a 
curriculum and educational policies to make 
our university of the highest quality aca- 
demically, Thus, the Hellenic University of 
America will become a completely accepted 
institution and held in respect in the 
academic community of our country. 

Other leading prominent educators in this 
country have learned of our plans and they 
are welcoming us with open arms. 

Our own beloved Iakovos warmly endorsed 
the university concept soon after his eleva- 
tion and is serving as honorary chairman of 
the drive. 
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The popular Roman Catholic archbishop 
of Boston, Richard Cardinal Cushing, has 
welcomed us. This great prince of the 
church, who is concerned with positive 
American education, has pledged his sup- 
port. 

Thus, it Is with the bloom of success and 
the blush of happiness that we are with 
you today to tell you of our plans for the 
future. 

Our arrival at this point today in our 
conception and organization for the Hellenic 
University of America has been over only a 
short road leading to our present success. 
And I can say “success” with pride because 
before we have even announced our campaign 
for $5 million we have pledges for $1 million 
from our friends of not only the Greek com- 
munity but from our non-Greek friends as 
well. 

The ardent generosity of all our friends 
to date means that we will have no difficulty 
in reaching our $5 million goal within the 
prescribed period, thus making it possible for 
the university to accept its first class in 
September of 1962. 

Although I said it was but a short road 
to our present success, the road has not al- 
ways been smooth. It has taken imagina- 
tion, persuasion, salesmanship, merchandis- 
ing, meetings, toil and tears to reach this 
present situation. 

“What is past is prologue,” sald Shake- 
speare. 

So, let me take you back to the year 1937 
when Bishop Athenagoras, now our beloved 
patriarch, told the leaders of the Greek com- 
munity in America that the time had come 
to establish an Orthodox Theological School 
in the Western Hemisphere. There were too 
many who said it couldn't be done; they said 
we were too small a group, that we did not 
need a theological school, that we couldn't 
raise the money to buy the property and to 
erect the buildings. 

But the devotion and dedication of the 
Greek leaders of that time brought about the 
establishment of our theological school in 
Pomfret Center, Conn. We were blessed 
then as we are today with dedicated people, 
and the seminary was opened in September 
of 1937. The seminary was later moved from 
Connecticut to Its present ideal location in 
Brookline, Mass., in 1947, where it ls now near 
some of the greatest seminaries and universi- 
tles in the world. Under dynamto clerical- 
academic leadership the theological school 
has made rapid advancement and has shown 
remarkable growth. 

In November of 1954 the school was recog- 
nized by the Board of Collegiate Authority 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
was authorized to grant the bachelor of arts 
degree in theology. On June 26, 1956, the 
school was given the right to award the 
bachelor of divinity and master of sacred 
theology degrees, 

Starting in the academic year of 1960-61, 
the school will begin to develop into its uni- 
versity completeness. Thus, its college de- 
partment, distinct and complete will include 
4 years of study; and graduates on this level 
will receive the degree of bachelor of arta. 
The program of the theological school will 
take 4 years, and graduates on this level 
will receive the bachelor of divinity degree. 

Our theological school graduates now—on 
an interchange basis—may take additional 
courses at the University of Athens or at 
Halki College. In addition to study, our 
graduates haye the golden opportunity of 
absorbing the cultural background of Greece 
firsthand. Thus, they become polished theo- 
logians of whom we can be proud, 

With such completion and strengthening 
of the theological school, the basic purpose 
of the founding of the Hellenic University Is 
achieved. The theological school becomes 
fully accredited, while the college depart- 
ment becomes an institute of Greek studies. 
Classical, Hellenistic, and Byzantine. Thus, 
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the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological 
School is the spiritual light of 
Greek Orthodoxy in America: And, as I sald 
before, welding together classic Greece with 
contem; America. 

In addition to our first concern of 
strengthening the program which will train 
our youth in Greek-American leadership, the 
curriculum will provide opportunities for 
total higher education to all who wish to 
attend, 

If you have not been to Brookline, Mass., 

gaze upon the gentle beauty of the idyllic 
Setting of our university you owe such a Visit 
to yourself. For, in seeing you can truly be- 
Chine excited about the greatness of our 


You will see an ultramodern building just 
completed and ready for the students enter- 
this month. Ons wing of the building 
is a beautiful, 50,000 volume library, the gift 
of Angelos Cotsidas, and Theodore Tonna of 
Worcester, Mass. The other wing consists 
ot a gymnasium-auditorium as 
complete ag at any college in the country. 
m the two wings are elght modern, 
beautifully decorated classrooms, the gift of 
sh ad family of Boston. 

s recent acquisition of 25 acres of 
Adjoining land now gives us a total of 60 
deres —enough real estate for expansion for 
the next 40 years, 

Since you cannot see our lovely property 
and our handsome new building today, the 
executive committee has prepared a bro- 
chure, Copies of this descriptive and pic- 

brochure will be distributed at the end 

Of my talk. Please take it home with you and 
study it carefully and thoroughly, for It tells 
our complete story and the great need for 
the establishment of our university. The 
klet sets forth in crystal clear language 
one and purposes of the foundation as 


“The charitable and educational purposes 
for which the corporation is formed are to 
Solicit contributions of all kinds, for, and to 
encourage contributions to, the Greek Arch- 

Holy Cross Theological School, Inc., 
Of Brookline, Mass., so that suen school may 
expand its existing educational and 
Physical facilities with a view to the eventual 
establishment on its premises of a nonsec- 
university to be known as the Hel- 
lenic University of America, which will, 
through its consecration to the various 
es of learning, constitute a lasting 
Memorial to Hellenic contributions to the 
arts and sciences of the world and to the 
devotion of Hellenic peoples throughout his- 
tory to the ideals of individual liberty and 
tegrity; to provide such advice and admin- 
tive assistance as may be requested by 
the trustees of the school in planning solic- 
‘tation campaigns and otherwise acquiring 
funds for the development of such univer- 
sity; and to do and perform all such other 
acts and things incidental to the foregoing 
Purposes as are not prohibited by the charter 
Or bylaws of the corporation, or by the laws 
of the United States of America, the Com- 
Monwealth of Massachusetts, or any other 
Sovernmental authority having Jurisdiction 
thereor.” 

I think Mayor John Collins of Boston, at 
Our celebration of the 139th anniversary of 

ek Independence Day last March at the 
new auditorium of the school, expressed bet- 
ter than I, what I am trying to say. He said 
that, “the Hellenic University of America is 
à tremendous blessing and adds a bright new 
Star to Boston's educational constellation.” 
And Mayor Collins added that with the es- 
tablishment of the Hellenic University Bos- 

truly becomes the Athens of the West. 

At the same celebration that outstanding 
young Congressman, Jonn BrapEMas, whom 
We claim as one of our own, reminded us 

t our “best natural resource is in edu- 
cated people” as he paid tribute to the con- 
cept of the Hellenic University of America 
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as an example of Ancient Grecian ideals of 
liberty, democracy, academic freedom and 
excellence, 

The relationship of ancient Greece to con- 
temporary America appeared vividly to me 
only last month when I visited many ruins 
in Asia Minor which were originally Greek. 
One of the things I saw with my own eyes 
was the Agora which in ancient Greece was 
a shopping center where the population 
could buy anything they wanted—much like 
our present American shopping centers. 

I saw bathtubs in Crete that were used in 
the centuries before Christ and are not much 
different in style than those used in modern 
civilization. 

I also saw underground sewers and water- 
mains and other installations that existed 
centuries ago, but at which Americans mar- 
veled only recently. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that there 
is hardly anything new in our present West- 
ern civilization that did not come down to us 
from ancient Greece. It is apparent that 
the marriage of classic Greece to contempo- 
rary America through our Hellenic Univer- 
sity of America is a fusion of the ideals and 
the principles of both, 

Our university in Brookline will be a jewel 
in a setting of exquisite beauty. To become 
the jewel that we dream about we must call 
for the enthusiastic dedicated and devoted 
support of the alumni of our Theological 
School and the leadership of our dedicated 
laymen. 

Why do we want a university? To offer 
to our youth of tomorrow the opportunity 
of higher education which is more 
dificult to obtain each year. To train our 
boys from all parts of the country in the 
great Hellenic traditions. The need is abun- 
dantly clear, just as the need of the Theo- 
logical School was crystal clear to those 
who care to see. 

If it had not been for the priests of our 
orthodox churches, who are graduates of 
our Theological School and who kept our 
people in America together through the 
medium of our church, I think our people 
would have been assimilated into the melt- 
ing pot of- America within one generation. 
Had it not been for the devotion and in- 
spiration which our men of God were able 
to impart to our dedicated lay leaders, 
Greek-American activities would have been 
difficult if not impossible. 

Thanks to our inspirational clergy, we have 
been fortunate in keeping our religion and 
our language alive in the country of our 
adoption. 

Our plight as Hellenes in America would 
have been sad, indeed, had it not been for 
the devotion of our orthodox priests. The 
priests of America, through their consum- 
mate dedication to God, have at the same 
time reminded the laity of our magnificent 
heritage and culture. And the laity have 
responded—they have worked side by side to 
bring us to our present position. ~ = 

Quite frankly, what would have happened 
to our church in America if the Theological 
School had never been established? Thanks 
to the foresight of His All-Holiness in estab- 
lishing the school when he was Archbishop 
of the Americas we have not only survived as 
an ethnic group in this country, but we have 
been strong enough to join with other 
Christians in warding off the threats of com- 
munism. We are meeting the challenge of 
the 20th century. 

The eloquence of our priests has kept us 
aware of the changes of our times and has 
made vigorous our pride in our traditions, 
language, and culture. 

The time has come now to prepare our 
young people to provide leadership in laity- 
clerical problems, 

The time has come now to train and edu- 
cate them in our Hellenic culture so that 
with their birthright as Americans they may 
represent the finest in Hellenic-American 
leadership. y 
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To this end we must provide the physical 
facilities for our university as quickly as 
possible, Thus, we must call upon the 
alumni of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School and our dedicated laity 
to supply the leadership for the accomplish- 
ment of our goal so that no worthy child of 
ours will ever be deprived of a higher educa- 
tion. 

If we are to insure that generations yet 
unborn will have priests and lay leaders 
properly educated in both the faith and 
traditions of Mother Hellas and in the great 
heritage of our Democratic lands, we beg 
each priest and layman present here today 
and those not present to dedicate himself to 
the Hellenic University Foundation and its 
vital university project. 

We ask that you provide the clerical and 
lay leadership in your community to the or- 
ganization of local chapters of the Hellenic 
University Foundation, 

We ask that you serve as the liaison be- 
tween your congregation and the local chap- 
ter, State chairman, and national campaign 
officers. 

As soon as the program is underway, we 
beg you to recruit local participation for our 
effort, which must come from the Hellenic 
communities and their non-Hellenic friends, 

Reverend dear fathers and devoted friends, 
I look upon all of you here today as the very 
front line of our campaign. To be success- 
ful our fund-raising activity for the Hellenic 
University of America must start at the 

level in every hamlet, town, and 
city of the United States and Canada. We 
must depend upon the alumni and priests 
and laity of the Creek Communities of 
America to arouse the multitude, and to 
bring them to our cause. z 

We are aware of the many local campaigns 
for community centers, for churches and 
other activities, and we urge their support 
to a successful conclusion; but we must also 
help raise money above and beyond local 
commitments, through this national united 
drive of the Hellenic University Foundation. 

To be worthy of the name of Hellenes and 
of Americans, and to elicit contributions 
from all our non-Greek friends and business 
associates, I implore the priests and lay 
leaders assembled here to work together and 
to give your dedicated support. We dare not 
do less, for if by our lack of interest or failure 
to respond one son or daughter of one of us 
here today is deprived of an education of 
higher learning, it will be on our consciences 
forever. 

Furthermore, as Greeks, we must whole- 
heartedly dedicate ourselves and give mone- 
tary support before we can go to the leading 
foundations and to our non-Hellenic friends 
for help. We must be able to prove to them 
that the Greeks of America are unanimous 
in their dedication and practical support of 
this drive themselves. 

We must start at the grassroots with a mil- 
itant clergy and a tireless laity to go ever 
forward in this country—not one step back- 
ward. 

Is it too much to ask you— 

1. To form a chapter of the Hellenic Uni- 
versity Foundation in your State? 

2. To form a chapter of the foundation in 
your community? 

8. To ask the most distinguished and 
hardest working Hellene in your community 
to serve as a cochairman of the local chapter? 

4. To ask each priest to serve as a co- 
chiarman of the local chapter? 

5. To appoint a non-Hellenic cochairman 
from among the top business or professional 
groups in your area? 

6. To select a local organizing committee, 
composed of both Greeks and non-Greeks? 

7. To provide the foundation with an up- 
to-date list of each Hellenic family in your 
area? 

8. To plan an educational non-fund-rais- 
ing meeting for the residents of your com- 
munity? 
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9. To organize a local women’s division of 
the foundation to work with the men? 

10. To enroll every Hellenic-American as 
an honorary alumnus of the university? 

11. To run a campaign dinner in your 
community at which His Eminence, Mr. 
Skouras, or one of our speakers will tell the 
story? 

Of course it is not, for in doing this work 
together we will be writing the history of the 
challenge of the 1960 Greeks of America, we 
will create the facilities for our children and 
our children’s children in the field of classi- 
cal education. Someday we, too, will be 
blessed for our foresight, as His Holiness, the 
then Archbishop Athenagoras of North and 
South America, and the then lay leaders 
founded the Theological School are now 
blessed by all of us, 

I cannot, and I know you will not, fail the 
call and that you will support with all your 
heart this singular Greek-American Foun- 
dation. 

I have heard many who have said, “the 
founding of the Hellenic University of Amer- 
ica under the auspices of the Theological 
School is the greatest undertaking, but 
.“ Well, let's stop right here to elimi- 
nate from our vocabulary the word “but,” 
and continue with “* * *, and I will support 
it with money, dedication, and hard work.” 

Let’s find all the reasons why we must sup- 

our program, Let us leave to the next 
generation not only the culture of our glo- 
rious past, but also the heritage and dignity 
of the Greek-Americans of the sixties, for 
through the establishment of the great Hel- 
lenio University of America we will have pro- 
vided the inspiration of education in its 
highest dignity to combat, destroy, and for- 
ever eliminate athelsm and the threat of 
communism, which is the only threat to free- 
dom and peace of the world. To do less than 
our share in this great crusade will be to say 
to the world that we Greeks are satisfied 
with the culture left us by our leaders of the 
past. Let's put them to rest, and let us sleep 
in the image of what was our heritage. 

I can never believe there is a person who 
has had the opportunity to learn of the glory, 
the beauty, the culture of the monumental 
history of ancient Greece who will not join 
with us and the multitude of our many Hel- 
lenes and friends of Hellenes in the estab- 
lishment and the dedication of the Hellenic 
University as a permanent contribution to 
our beloved America, 

Reverend dear fathers and dear friends, I 
think I do not need to tell this group that 
you and I must complete this job during our 
lifetime. 

Let us not kid ourselves; this is a first 
5 task. Let us not fall down on the 


Let us pray that God will grant us the life 
and the strength to accomplish this magnifi- 
cent undertaking. 

Let us give this precious Jewel to America 
as a token of our appreciation. 

Please join with us in this labor of love. 

Our endowment is intangible but exists 
everywhere, for our endowment is culture. 


Resolution Adopted by American 
Taxicab Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 
Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
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by the American Taxicab Association 
seeking an exemption from certain gaso- 
line taxes for the taxicab industry: 
Whereas, under the terms of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954 (sec. 6421), an exemp- 
tion is provided for local bus transportation 
companies from certain gasoline taxes; and 
Whereas such discrimination is inequitable 
and unfair to the taxicab industry because 
our operation is primarily and almost exclu- 
sively a city type of operation: Now, there- 
tore, be it 
Resolved, unanimously by the members of 
the American Tazicab Association assembled 
for their 19th annual convention in Chicago, 
Ill, That the officers and directors of the 
association be instructed to make every effort 
to acquaint the Congress with the burden 
which this false distinction between the 
taxicab industry and the local bus transpor- 
tation industry represents; and be it further 
Resolved, That the officers and directors of 
this association be requested to urge upon 
the Congress the immediate adoption of 
legislation to Include the taxicab industry in 
the exemption granted by section 6421. 


Today Is the Anniversary of Kirkland’s 
Heroic Deed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following article from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S. C.: 
Tonay Is THE ANNIVERSARY OF KIRKLAND’s 

Heroic DEED 
(By Mrs. Harold Hough) 

Ninety-eight years ago today a local boy 
walked into the very Jaws of what seemed 
certain death in order to show compassion 
for his enemies lying wounded on the battle- 
field at Fredericksburg, Va. He succeeded, 
only to die a few months later at Chicka- 
mauga. But he lives today in those hearts 
which are quickened by such display of 
courage and Christlike good will toward all 
men. 

After Chickamauga, Richard Kirkland’s 
body was burled in the family graveyard 
on White Oak Creek in Kershaw County. By 
1909, the creek had encroached so much on 
the graveyard that the John D. Kennedy 
Chapter of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy_ obtained permission from Mr. D. P. 
Kirkland, the hero's brother, and from other 
members of his family to move his re- 
mains to Quaker Cemetery. The reinterr- 
ment committee was composed of Mrs. W. B. 
DeLoach, Mrs. C. J. Shannon, Mr. W. F. 
Russell, and Mr. W. D. McDowell. Mrs. D. A. 
mo was president of the chapter at that 
time. 

The marker chosen is a rough-hewn gran- 
ite stone from the quarry of the Southern 


~ Granite Co. at Stoneboro, the front facing 


being polished and inscribed. 

Dubbed “Little Arlington,” the plot where 
he is buried also holds the remains of four 
outstanding heroes of wars which occurred 
after the War Between the States. 

“Mercy is an attribute of God Himself,” 
quoted Miss Charlotte D. Kershaw on the 
fiyleaf of the little 32-page volume she com- 
piled to commemorate the unveiling of the 
Richard Kirkland boulder gravestone on May 
10, 1910. 

Also erected around 1910 to perpetuate the 
name and fame of Richard Kirkland is the 
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fountain presented by the National Humane 
Alliance to the city of Camden. After oc- 
cupying several sites, the fountain currently 
centers Hampton Park. The fountain was 
requested by the Camden City schools whose 
pupils contributed the inscribed bronze 
tablet. Many Camden citizens still remember 
how they saved their pennies, nickels, and 
dimes and presented them at school to Mr. 
R. M. Kennedy, school superintendent, who 
conceived and headed this project. 

The first public account of Kirkland’s deed 
appeared in the Charleston News and Cour- 
ier in 1880, written by Gen. Joseph B. Ker- 
shaw. His account is repeated verbatim in 
“Historic Camden,” in The History of Fred- 
ericksburg” and in "The Southern Historical 
Society Papers.“ Revised and republished 
from time to time, it found its way into 
school books, one being a South Carolina 
State-adopted reader. Four poets, and pos- 
sibly more, have been inspired to sing of our 
local Confederate hero. 

Dr. Richard N. Lanier, chairman of the 
committee to set up a monument to Kirk- 
land in Fredericksburg for the centennial, 
has filled numerous engagements, 
appeared on TV broadcasts, and is now pub- 
lishing his fifth edition of the Richard Kirk- 
land story and the proposed shaft to com- 
memorate Richard Kirkland at the very 
scene of hfs compassionate deed. 

This past spring Congressman ROBERT 
Hemp of our district had Kirkland’s 
heroic act included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and now has plans to inscribe a more 
complete account within the near future. 
Any one may write that a copy be reserved 
and forwarded. 

“Others may, but we cannot forget such 
things” that dignify our common humanity. 
“They are part of our history and our heri- 
tage. God pity us if we shall do aught that 
shall shame either,” said Dr. John Kershaw 
in his address which followed the unveiling 
of Kirkland's grave stone. 


Mandate for Moderation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer an in- 
teresting and challenging editorial pub- 
lished in the Canton Repository shortly 
after the recent election: 

MANDATE ror MODERATION 


The hardėst part of a Presidential cam- 
paign for most of us is to forget the hard 
words that were spoken. 

In our lives, if a competitor tries to rub 
out an eye in a clinch, we do not extend an 
invitation to drop in for lunch and bring 
the family. We assume that a feud has 
begun. We keep a length of gaspipe handy. 

But our friends the politicians take this 
sort of thing as being all in a day's work. 
They are quick healers. 

They never tire of assuring us it was all 
in fun, like a pair of pups pretending to 
demolish each other. - 

This is what it means to be a professional 
politician, which is the kind we now have 
aguin after Dwight Eisenhower, who was a 
professional soldier but an amateur poli- 
tician. He never did acquire the knack of 
cutting an old pal's throat and calling it in 
a day's work. 

He neyer forgave Harry Truman for pulling 
a political knife on him, He never has let 
Mr. Truman step foot in the White House 
since he left,in 1953. He never went through 
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the motions of acting as if the late Senator 
Joe McCarthy, of Wisconsin, was a grand 
guy—not after McCarthy questioned his hon- 
esty and integrity. Mr. Eisenhower has an 
massaa point of view on what constitutes 


And most of us have his point of view. 
We are not impressed when professional poli- 
ticlans link arma and stroll off to lunch 
after questioning each other's ancestry in 
Public debate. 

We think it’s fine that such people can 
attain such objectivity. They are like actors 
in a stage play, instead of human beings in 
Teal life. But the rest of us aren't actors. 
We are human beings in real life. 

We live and learn in presidential elections. 
We think we should, 

We may even learn if we live long enough 
not to take forecasters and soothsayers seri- 
ously, not even when they call themselves 
Scientific pollsters. We have been learning 
this since 1932, when the Literary Digest poll 
made suckers of us. This year’s bone-jarring 
disillusionment with the pollsters should end 

lesson. 

We have learned something in 1960 about 
bigotry. Mostly we have learned that bigot 
is anyone who closes his mind against the 
other fellow's point of view. There are many 
Ways to show bigotry besides religion. There 
are bigots who can see nothing good about 
labor unions. There are unionists who can 
ses nothing good about employers. These 
are bigots. 

As to religious bigots, the 1960 national 
election marked a point in the 
United States toward awareness of a peren- 
nial problem. 

When the Founding Fathers added a guar- 
anteo of religious freedom to the Constitu- 
tion, they did not think they were adding a 
guarantee of freedom from religious discus- 
sion. In truth what they did was to make 
Certain that discussion would be never end- 
ing by specifying that it could not be out- 
lawed by Congress. 

This newspaper has reminded its readers 
that there can be no such thing as an issue 
about religion in politics. We respect one 
another's religious rights. 

The only thing that can be talked about 
in U.S, politics is the tendency of co- 
religionista to group themselves in bloc 
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When the campaign began, it was the pre- 
Vailing belief that this was something Prot- 
estants would do to hurt John Kennedy, a 
Catholic. When the campaign ended—and 
when the votes had been counted—it was the 
Prevailing belief that Catholics had grouped 
against Ricuarp Non as often and ap- 
Parently oftener than Protestants grouped 
against Kennedy. 

This neutralizes the question of bloc vot- 

among religionists, It is done on both 
Sides of the Protestant-Catholio division. It 
is abhorrent to some of the people on both 
Sides and to all the people who do not count 
themselves on either side. But now it is in 
the open, It can be discussed. Catholics 
and Protestants have quit being skittish 
about it. That is a net gain. 

Senator Kennedy's squeak-through elec- 
tion will be noted by all other professional 
Politicians—the special breed of men and 
Women who survive by living with one ear 
to the ground. 

The new young President's congressional 
Majorities will be skeptical about his pro- 
Posals. There will be Members of Congress 
Who will not be as pliable in Lyndon John- 
son's hands as they were when he was noth- 
ing more than the shrewd, affable, Texas- 
drawling Democrat who led the Senate 
Ma jority. 

Whatever the President-elect may have 
thought he knew about the country he as- 
pired to lead, its mental makeup is still mod- 
erate. There is no future for a politician in 
running with the wild hares of politics. 
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If our new President soaked up a little too 
much of the spirit of the London School of 
Economics, he is going to be dehydrated in a 
hurry by the cautious men who will be placed 
around him by the members of his party 
who were watching their fellow Democrats as 
far back as Woodrow Wilson's time. 

This would not have been true if the Ken- 
nedy campaign had started a political brush 
fire, the way it happened 28 years ago when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was voted into office 
with a breathless mandate to do something— 
anything—but something. 

John Kennedy has a sober mandate to 
quit scaring the daylights out of his country- 
men with bogeyman talk. 

He has a mandate to rise to the challenge 
of his leadership with such caution and 
awareness that people will be moved to pay 
him the tribute that he has acquired the 
same sure touch that could have been ex- 
pected from RICHARD NIXON. 

We think Senator Kennedy can live up to 
all reasonable expectations. We aren't wor- 
ried about his pie-in-the-sky promises now. 
They were shot down on election day, along 
with some bushy-talled specimens of homus 
bolonus. 

In the next 2 months, one of the trickiest, 
most difficult jobs a representative democ- 
racy ever tackles will have to be done. 

The Eisenhower administration will have 
to turn over the keys to the public house- 
hold to new tenants, tell them where the 
skeletons are hidden, how to make the 
plumbing work, and where to set the dish- 
pan when the roof leaks. 

It will be a time of peril. Our enemies 
and badgerers will make the most of it. 
Kennedy and his people will be so pestered 
by job-seekers they scarcely will have time 
to listen to what they're being told about 
the continuing responsibilities of Govern- 
ment, 

We wish them luck—all of us. They're 
going to start the toughest job on earth and 
all of us have a stake in their success. 

And meanwhile we express gratitude again 
to a Government team that has served with 
eminent satisfaction. Even the farmers, 
who are reputed to be unpleasable, weren't 
displeased enough at Eisenhower-Nrxon to 
vote against Nrxon-Lodge. That must be, 
as such things go, the supreme tribute toa 
successful administration. 


Monroe Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Republic of Cuba in January 1959, be- 
came a Soviet satellite, much has been 
published about the Monroe Doctrine in 
connection with the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere against Bolshevist con- 
quest through the process of subversion. 

A thoughtful editorial in the October 
29, 1960, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post merits careful reading by every 
Member of the Congress and others con- 
cerned with questions of foreign policy. 

The editorial follows: 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE STILE Bars DESPOTS 
From OUR SHORES 

In 1823, a time of our national danger, 
when the czar of Russia was beginning to 
threaten us In the Pacific, and when he and 
other European monarchs were planning an 
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inyasion of Latin America, this country pro- 
claimed the Monroe Doctrine. And now in 
a time of much greater danger that doctrine 
is challenged by the new czar, Khrushchev, 
who asserts bullyingly that it is dead. The 
United States has promptly answered that it 
is far from dead. 

It has been mistakenly reported in some 
newspapers that the State Department, in 
answering Khrushchev, said the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine are still valid “be- 
cause” they have been bullt into “the inter- 
American security system through the Or- 
ganization of American States.” The State 
Department did not say that. The Monroe 
Doctrine is solely a U.S. self-protective pol- 
icy. If we had to fight alone to defend this 
hemisphere, we would do so; and that is 
what the State Department told Khrushchev. 

But the Department also sald that the 
Organization of American States supports 
“the Monroe Doctrine’s purpose of prevent- 
ing any extension to this hemisphere of a 
despotic political system.” In short, we have 
neighbors with whom we will make common 
cause against aggression. 

President Woodrow Wilson gaid plainly, 
“The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by 
the United States on her own authority. It 
always has been maintained, and always will 
be maintained, upon her own responsibility.” 

Self-protection is its purpose; but it also 
fosters peace and freedom for all the world. 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1901 called 
it “a step, and a long step, toward assuring 
the universal peace of the world by securing 
the possibility of permanent peace on this 
hemisphere.” 

When this country was less than 50 years 
old, Czar Alexander I, the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia had formed the Holy 
Alliance, to enforce the divine right of kings 
(today there is the divine right of Com- 
munist dictators). King Louis XVIII of 
France later became their colleague, and in 
1823 sent an army into neighboring Spain 
and restored Ferdinand VII to the throne 
there. Next, the united monarchs planned 
to put Spain back in control of the Latin- 
American countries. It seemed that they 
might afterward attack the United States. 

Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, 
who later became President, was the chief 
author of the Monroe Doctrine. It consisted 
of two paragraphs in President James Mon- 
roe’s annual message to Congress on De- 
cember 2, 1823. 

The first paragraph was a warning. It 
said “that the American continents * * * 
are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean powers.” 

The second paragraph warned the Holy 
Alliance (including Russia and the French 
and Spanish kings) that we would “consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” We 
would not interfere with existing colonies, 
but would prevent any European power from 
getting control of any country that had 
gained its freedom. 

Today we say the same thing to any gov- 
ernment outside the Americas. Now, as the 
State Department says, Khrushchev is trying 
“to establish a ‘Bolshevik doctrine’ provid- 
ing for the use of Soviet military power in 
support of Communist movements anywhere 
in the world.“ He has threatened to use 
rockets against the United States in behalf 
of dictator Castro of Cuba. 

President Eisenhower warns that the 
United States, in conformity with its inter- 
American treaty obligations, “will not 
permit the establishment of a regime dom- 
inated by international communism in the 
Western Hemisphere.” But besides our 
treaty obligations, we are bound by our own 
Monroe Doctrine—the law of self-preserva- 
tion for this country. 
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Joseph A. Salerno Says Hospital and - 
Medical Costs Top Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article containing the 
viewpoint of the organized workers on 
the costs of medical and hospital care, as 
presented by Mr. Joseph A. Salerno, New 
England director of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America: 

JOSEPH A. SALERNO SAYS HOSPITAL AND 
Menrcat Costs Top ISSUE 

In a presentation of the viewpoint of the 
organized workers on the costs of medical 
and hospital care which refiected painstak- 
ing research, Joseph A, Salerno, New England 
director of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, told the doctors attending the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Society of In- 
ternal Medicine in Boston last week, that 
America needs to educate more doctors and 
nurses, greatly expanded hospital facilities, 
and bring the costs of medical care within 
“the prices the worker and his family can 
afford to pay.” 

He stressed that “labor wants medical 
care legislation for the aged financed through 
social security, not by charity. People over 
65 years get sick twice as often and for 
longer periods than people in the younger 


group. 

He expressed acceptance of the judgment 
of medical authorities that the Nation must 
create at least 20 new medical schools, 20 
new dental schools and graduate at least 
4,000 more doctors per year. 

Salerno did not employ any conciliatory 
phrases in his hard-hitting presentation of 
the facts as they exist. 

He found support in Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, famed heart specialist, who told the 
doctors that many heart patients can be 
cared for at home, while they are in wheel- 
chairs, beds, or restricted to chairs. Dr. 
White asserted that coats can be reduced by 
returning the patient to his home for con- 
valescent care ahead of schedules now fol- 
lowed by medical men. 

The address of Mr. Salerno has such pub- 
Nec appeal that it is published in full: 

“America needs more meetings of this 
kind to bring about a better understanding 
between the medical profession, labor unions, 
employers, hospital administrators, and the 
general public. 

“Organized labor wants cooperation, not 
conflict with the medical profession. 
Through community study, we must find 
ways and means to meet the needs of med- 
ical and hospital care at prices the worker 
and his family can afford to pay. 

“The worker's greatest need is the en- 
joyment of good health. When sickness 
comes, the worker's income stops and his 
expenses rise. 

“Keeping the worker well and on his job 
is our plan. 

“Disease and disability costs the American 
people over $35 Dillion per year. This 
amounts to 11 percent of the total wages 
and salaries paid last year. 

More time was lost last year due to pre- 
ventable sickness than due to strikes in the 
last 20 years. Time lost due to preventable 
sickness is just as much a social waste as 
preventable strikes. They are both banana 
peeis on the doorstep of progress. 
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“The great Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers Union gives complete medical care to 
its members through its four well-equipped 
Sidney Hillman health centers serving over 
2,000 patients per day. The reports of these 
health centers located in New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia show that. thousands of 
satisfied patients have been cured because 
the disease was treated on time. 

“The Amalgamated health insurance and 
hospitalization program together with the 
union old-age pension, all paid for by the 
employers in our industry, have become a 
source of valuable help to our members. 

“Under this health and hospitalization 
program, the union members retain the right 
to choose their own doctor and their own 
hospital. 

“Simple ailments become chronic diseases 
because the worker postpones treatment if 
he has to pay the bill out of his own pocket. 

“Labor wants medical care legislation for 
the aged financed through the social secu- 
rity system, not charity as required by a 
means test. People over 65 years of age get 
sick twice as often and for longer periods 
than people in the younger group. 

“The average 672 per month that the aged 
citizen gets melts like ice under the heat of 
a major sickness. 

“The American worker wants a compre- 
hensive prepaid insurance program to pay 
his hospital and medical biils for himself and 
his family. American labor does not want 
to-control the doctors or hospitals through 
socialized medicine. 

“To prevent abuses, labor is for a pro- 
gram of effective controls against unneces- 
sary hospitalization and physician services. 

“In the past 10 years, the cost of med- 
leal care has risen 60 percent. Hospital care 
has risen by over 100 percent while wages 
in constant dollars have risen by 25 percent 
in the same period. 

“The worry of a major sickness is a con- 
stant threat to the security and the peace 
of mind of the worker and his family. 

“Today, four out of every five Americans 
work for others. We have become a nation 
of employees. America’s prosperity depends 
upon the continuity of greater production. 

“Good health is not only beneficial to 
the worker but to management and the 
whole Nation. ; 

“In this atomic age to prevent frustra- 
tion, America must make up its mind 
whether it will prescribe more tranquilizers 
and sleeping pills or more economic secu- 
rity for the working people. 

“All present insurance schemes are inade- 
quate because the worker is forced to pay 
two-thirds of the cost of the sickness out 
of his own pocket. 

“Though America is engaged in a world 
struggle for survival, 40 percent of America’s 
youth called for military service are rejected 
because of physical disabilities. 

“The health of the American people is not 
a private matter. It concerns the whole 
country. Let us not forget that the greatest 
capital assets of the United States are its 
people. 

“Today, there is one doctor for every 872 
persons in America, one for every 434 in 
Israel, one for every 628 in Austria, one for 
every 737 in Czechoslovakia and one doctor 
for every 745 in West Germany. Yet, we are 
the richest Nation on the face of the earth. 

“To meet our population's growth leading 
medical authorities Indicate that we must 
create at least 20 new medical schools, 20 
new dental schools and graduate at least 4,000 
more doctors per year. 

“Russia is graduating 12,000 new doctors 
per year as compared to our 7,400 and Is ex- 
porting doctors all over the world. 

“We need at least 75,000 more trained 
nurses and 140,000 more hospital beds. Hos- 
pital workers are the lowest paid people of 
any industry in the Nation. Underpaid work- 
ers do not give the best service. 
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“Though medical education is the costliest 
of any professional training, after 10 years 
of scientific study an interne is paid less 
than a sweeper in a garment factory. 

“America spends over $20,000 per year for 
the training, maintenance and equipment of 
one military soldier. Why can't the Federal 
Government spend $3,000 per year to provide 
free tuition, board and room for a medical 
student who has the intelligence but lacks 
the moncy to become a soldier of life? 

“Must we keep war on the pension list and 
the needs of human life on the charity list? 

“I congratulate the doctors of the Nation, 
this great army of dedicated people for ex- 
tending the ‘span of life’ by over 30 years in 
the last century through devotion, service 
and sacrifice to the American people. 

“After the 1900's, the doctors prescribed for 
more fresh air in the sweatshops where peo- 
ple worked 60 and 70 hours per week. They 
prescribed a little more moncy with which 
to buy better food, a Uttle more relaxation 
for better health for the millions who are 
i fed, ul clad, and ill housed. 

“We, of the labor movement, took the pre- 
scription seriously. We eliminated the sweat- 
shops, curtalled the slums, reduced the hours 
of work from 70 to 40, brought vacations and 
holidays with pay and old-age pensions. La- 
bor fought hard in this crusade for a better 
life for the millions that work for a living. 

“The labor movement answered In the af- 
firmative the call of the Bible that ‘I am my 
brother's keeper.’ 

“Today, we hail the Internist as the well 
rounded dlagnosticlan. He is an overworked 
crusader of life. His wisdom may save your 
life without an operation. His prompt refer- 
ral and treatment of cases can do much to 
cut down the cost of medical care. 

“We regret that today there is about one- 
third less doctors than there were 30 years 
ago in spite of the rise in population. To- 
day, out of 230,000 M.D.’s in America about 
35,000 are engaged in teaching, in research. 
or are retired, not taking part in patients’ 
care. 

“Good medical care requires that the doc- 
tor should not be paid by the visit, but by the 
amount of time a case requires. We cheer- 
fully pay the specialist hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars. But, we become 
highly indignant if our family doctor charges 
$2 more than his fee when our case takes 
twice the usual amount of time. 

“The health needs of the working people 
of America can only be met if the medical 
care made available to them is of the high- 
est possible quality, is comprehensive in 
terms of treatment and is adequately dis- 
tributed to those who need it. 

“In order to insure proper medical care, 
health insurance plans must become com- 
prehensive. They must include preventa- 
tive, diagnostic and curative services in the 
home, hospital and office at reasonable hours 
to meet the needs of the worker. 

“In the hospitals of the future, the pa- 
tients should be grouped according to the 
intensity of their medical needs—not ac- 
cording to their income. 

“The professional staff of community hos- 
pitals should be strengthened so that the 
suburban and rural population is properly 
served. 

“Doctors should encourage the growth of 
group medical practice. They would assure 
the patients of the coordination of profes- 
sional opinions not only with one physician 
but with a team. 

“In closing let me say that the worker 
needs: 

“1, Comprehensive prepaid medical care. 

“2. The privilege of being an early case. 

“3. Health maintenance service so that the 
worker Can receive medical care during hours 
that will not Interfere with his job. 

“4. Treatment at ambulatory medical 
centers to forestall the need of hospitali- 
vation. 
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"5. Greater contribution by government to 
build more medical schools, medical research 
and aid to medical students. 

6. Labor-management representation on 
the board of hospitals and comprehensive 

r ce plans. 

7. Reliable public and personal health 
education, 

“The doctor, to be effective, must continue 
to be the hero to his patient. He must con- 
tinue to show love and sympathy in the rela- 

P with his patients. The doctor's 

Magic smile and assurance must show confi- 

e and a spiritual relationship that 
Money cannot buy.” 


New York Times Charges Piracy in 
Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr, Speaker, in case anyone in this fa- 
Vored land is not aware of it, the Pitts- 

Pirates became baseball's world 
pions by winning the seventh game 

of the world’s series 10 to 9. 
New Yorkers were so unused to such 
tment that one of them, Mr. James 
of the New York Times, leveled 
Pitt tous charge of criminal acts against 
ttsburgh’s manager, Danny Murtagh. 

While setting forth Mr. Reston’s seri- 
dus charge, I want to state that Pitts- 
burgh’s defense, often chanted through- 
8 season, is, We had em all the 

The article follows: 

O FOUL AND FATEFUL Acts or Pac 
(By James Reston) 
a VASHINGTON, October 13.—Dear Danny 

‘urtaugh: I call your attention to article 1, 
clause 10 of the Constitution of the United 
ha „which states that “The Congress shall 

ve the power * * to define and punish 
Plracies."* 

The authorized definition of piracy as 

Adopted by the U.S. Supreme Court Is: 

‘Any unauthorized appropriation of anoth- 
er's production, invention, or conception.” 
ment words, any infringement of copy- 
Accordingly, you are hereby charged with 
diverse acts of piracy in and around the city 
of Pittsburgh against the persons and prop- 
erty of the New York Baseball Co., particu- 
larly on the afternoon of October 13, 1960. 
1 general charge against you is as fol- 
Ows: That on this day a group under your 
tion widely known as the Pittsburgh 
Pirates did willfully and with malice afore- 
thought appropriate without authorization a 
valuable and deadly device known as the 
‘Ong ball or home run, conceived, invented, 
and owned by the New York Baseball Co., 
and that this said device was brutally used 
to destroy its rightful owners. 

THE SPECIFIC ACTS 

I should warn you in advance that we have 
Witnesses to these foul and fateful acts of 
fi and that these witnesses have testi- 

ed to three specific deeds as black as any- 
oe ever committed along the waters of the 
0. 


a 


1 First, It is said that in a raid of unusual 
€rocity, at a time when the representatives 
of the New York Association were gamboling 
Peaceably on the green, a Pirate identified 
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as one William Virdon felled a visitor from 
New York named Anthony Kubek by striking 
him unconscious with a fast-moving projec- 
tile. 

This, it is said forced the gentle attendant 
of the visitors, one Charles Dillon Stengle, 
to remove the stricken man to safety in com- 
pany of various physicians. 

Second, it is charged that shortly there- 
after, and while the visitors were thus in- 
capacitated, another Pirate, by name Smith, 
a refugee from Kansas City, overwhelmed the 
visitors with a murderous blow that shook 
the entire metropolis of New York. 

Finally, it is asserted that, having revived 
the visitors momentarily and encouraged 
them to believe that they might get off with 
their Uves, a bull-mouthed rufan named 
William (Big Bad Bill) Mazeroski suddenly 
appeared out of a hole in the ground with a 
large wooden club over his shoulder and 
wiped out the entire New York aggregation 
with a single blow. 

These are serious and felonious acts, Mr. 
Danny Murtaugh, and cannot be taken light- 
ly. This Nation has a long history of op- 
position to piracy. In 1815 and 1816 the 
United States was forced to wipe out the 
Barbary pirates. Shortly thereafter it took 
action against the pirates operating along 
the Cuban coast (they seem to have come 
back lately.) 

We have not labored thus for hundreds 
of years to defend ourselves against Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, John Oav- 
endish, and Captain Kidd in order to toler- 
ate Flatfoot Skinner, Rocky Nelson, and 
Captain Groat. 

It is true that the crimes of your victims 
are long and grevious and even that you 
may have acted under severe provocation, 
This will be taken into account in the last 
reckoning, but there are subsidiary charges 
against you and the other Pirates that must 
be taken Into account. 


GUILTY OR INNOCENT 


Do you deny that by your activities of this 
day you dared to divert the attention of the 
Nation from Naughty Nik, and Dick and 
Jack? 

It is true that after your fateful raids you 
and you men repaired to the clubhouse in 
the dungeon of a place called Forbe's Field 
in Pittsburgh and there reveled in the mel- 
ancholy plight of your victims? That you 
laughed and scorned the mighty? 

We have reports to this effect. It has 
been said that you even drank and sang the 
pirates chorus; : 


“Pour, oh, pour the pirate sherry; 

Pill, oh, fill the pirate glass; 

And to make us more than merry. 
Let the pirate bumper pass. 

For today our pirate prentice, 
Rises from indenture freed; 

Strong his arm and keen his scent 18,7 
He's a pirate now indeed.” 


Is this true, Danny Murtaugh? Did you 
sing things like this while the Yankees 
mourned? If so, you are forgiven, for it was 
the best darn ball game since Abner Double- 
day pirated rounders from the English. 


The Coming Climax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr, BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein an editorial by one of the great- 
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est editorial writers of all time, at least 
in my judgment. This editorial is The 
Coming Climax,“ by the great David 
Lawrence, editor of U.S. News & World 
Report. How I hope everybody can read 
this editorial. 

Coming from the Deep South Sunday 
morning, I read a repeat of one of David 
Lawrence’s editorials that I intended to 
put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this 
morning, but I do not have it with me. 
It was the warning he gave us in an 
editorial just 1 year ago and every word 
of it was true then and it is true now. 
This, in my judgment, is a wonderful 
article and I believe all right-thinking 
men and women all over this earth will 
agree that what David Lawrence says 
here is right and that something should 
be done about it, and at once. 

The article follows: 

THE COMING CLIMAX 
(By David Lawrence) 

The cycle of events that inevitably pre- 
cedes a war is beginning to emerge. 

The free world is tormented by a desire to 
pay almost any price to avoid a catastrophe. 
Yet bitter experience tells us that this is the 
very thing that can plunge us into bloody 
conflict. 

We are being threatened today in every 
continent of the world. 

Soviet imperialism is subverting govern- 
ment after government—in Latin America, in 
Africa, in Asia, and in Europe. 

Even in our own country, there are some 
misguided newspaper editors, some mis- 
guided businessmen, and some misguided 
intellectuals who pooh-pooh the menace. 
They raise smokescreens about the need for 
trade or to defend Communist activity as a 
right of free speech. 

It was Judge Learned Hand who, in a fa- 
mous decision, said that free speech does not 
include the right to cry “Fire!” in a crowded 
theater. Nor is there in our Constitution 
any guarantee of protection for a Communist 
Party which organizes demonstrations and 
tries to infiltrate the churches and the col- 
leges, the radio and the press—all at the be- 
hest of an enemy government. 

This technique of infiltration is being ap- 
plied throughout the free world—in Britain 
and in France and in Italy, as well as in 
North America. 

When will we wake up to the fact that we 
are engaged in a world war—Communist 
style? 

We call it a cold war as if this makes it 
remote from a hot war and hence a mere 
routine of modern diplomacy. 

The tragic story of what is happening in 
Latin America is revealed in the article on 
page 60 of this issue [not printed in Recorp]. 
No country in this hemisphere apparently is 
free from the Soviet invasion. 

We have placed our hopes in the Organiza- 
tion of American States, but its members are 
themselves weak because their own govern- 
ments are threatened from within by Com- 
munist-inspired opposition. 

We read of the troubles in Laos and in the 
Congo, and we are misled into believing that 
they are just part of the process of evolution 
from colonialism to independence. But the 
truth is that western democracies are being 
fooled by the argument that all that’s needed 
is economic help to remove poverty and il- 
literacy. 

Something sinister has been introduced 
which must be faced squarely if the holo- 
caust is to be averted. 

The simple fact is that the Soviet Union, 
which spends billions of dollars annually on 
the cold war, is convinced that the free 
world will not fight; that its alliances are 
weak and that it is disunited, That's what 
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Hitler. too, believed, especially after the 
summit conference at Munich in 1938. 

Every day there are signs that the Munich 
philosophy of appeasement pervades many of 
the free governments. Why should Moscow 
change its policy if it can make headway to- 
ward complete conquest by peacefully taking 
over government after government? 

Nikita Khrushchev rants against colonial- 
ism but hypocritically maintains a system of 
tyranny that has made colonies for the So- 
vlets out of several countries in Eastern Eu- 
rope which once enjoyed independence. 

What shall the free world do about all 
this? Shall it continue to hand out hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars every year and 
have no real voice in what happens to those 
funds? The propaganda against making 
grants with strings attached is of Soviet ori- 
gin. So is the much-vaunted neutralism, 
the whole object of which has been to put 
strings on America's policies and to prevent 
us from making our funds effective. 

The time has come to stop fooling our- 
selves. 

Not a dollar of foreign aid ought to be ap- 
propriated for use by any government which 
tolerates Communist agents or intrigue or a 
political party with affiliations in Moscow or 
Peiping. 

If the countries which we are to help will 
rid themselves of Communist influence, we 
can support them to a certain extent, but we 
must not be expected to do that job alone. 
The nations aided must show some signs of 
a capacity to establish and maintain their 
own independence and self-governing system. 

A showdown in Latin America is due. 

The Monroe Doctrine warned European 
governments in 1823 to stay out of this hemi- 
sphere, It is still a valid doctrine today. 

The Soviets have established a base in 
Cuba and are invading other Latin American 
countries, 

A warning should be issued to the Soviet 
Government to get its agents, spy rings, and 
munitions depots out of Latin America. 

If necessary, an armed blockade must be 
imposed—as was done recently along the 
coasts of Nicaragua and Guatemala—to en- 
force our position. Unless we show we are 
ready to fight, there will be no peace in the 
world. 

The Soviets can't afford a war. They are 
bluffing. It is time to call their bluff, or soon 
we will face a tragic climax, the big war. 


Catholic Bishops Stress Personal 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days regarding the decay of 
personal responsibility in family life, in- 
dustry, economic life in general, and I 
feel certain that everyone interested in 
this vital problem will find much food 
for serious thought in the following 
statement entitled “Need for Personal 
Responsibility” issued November 26 by 
the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in 
Washington, D.C.: 

NEED FOR PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The history and achievements of America 
stand as a monument to the personal re- 
sonsibility of free men. Our institutions and 
our industry, the fruit of the American 
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sense of responsibility, have in the past in- 
spired, guided, and helped many other na- 
tions of the world. If our future is to be 
worthy of our past, if the fruit of America's 
promise is not to wither before it has reached 
full maturity, our present preeminent need 
is to reaffirm the sense of individual obliga- 
tion,.to place clearly before ourselves the 
foundation on which personal responsibility 
rests, to determine the causes of its decay 
and to seek the means by which !t can be 
revived. 

The foremost signs of the decline of per- 
sonal responsibility are to be found in the 
family. Marriage, a sacred and binding con- 
tract, all too often is considered merely as 
an arbitrary arrangement to satisfy the in- 
stinct of pleasure. The failure of parents to 
fulfill their responsibilities, as revealed in 
the frequency of divorce, desertion, and 
broken homes, is a national disgrace. Any 
delinquency of parents may well be reflected 
in the delinquency of youth, which is now 
commonly considered our greatest national 
domestic problem. 

Equally conspicuous is the evidence of 
decline in the sense of responsibility within 
our industrial organization and in our gen- 
eral economic life. Ata time when so much 
depends upon the soundness of our economy 
and upon our ability to produce to meet the 
needs of a rapidly developing world, we have 
been faced by a frequent lack of truly re- 
sponsible leadership, both on the part of 
management and of labor. Among the evi- 
dent instances of the breakdown of personal 
responsibility, most deplorable has been 
widespread cynical reaction to the recent 
revelation of dishonesty, waste, and mal- 
feasance in industrial relations. 

ORGANIZATION MEN 

Although personal responsibility and ini- 
tiative have been our national characteris- 
tics, explaining in large measure our coun- 
try’s progress in human welfare, yet pres- 
sures are growing for a constantly greater 
reliance on the collectivity rather than on 
the individual. An inordinate demand for 
benefits, most easily secured by the pressures 
of organization, has led an evergrowing num- 
ber of our people to relinquish thelr rights 
and to abdicate their responsibilities. This 
concession creates a widening spiral of in- 
creasing demands and pressures with a fur- 
ther, infringement on personal freedom and 
responsibility, The result is the condition 
recently noted by our Holy Father: “Modern 
man sees that the sphere in which he can 
think for himself, act on his own Initiative, 
exercise his responsibilities and affirm and 
enrich his personality is in many cases re- 
stricted to an excessive degree.” (Letter of 
July 12, 1960, to the Semaine Sociale in 
Grenoble.) Intensive socialization can 
achieye mass benefits, but man and moral- 
ity can be seriously hurt in the process. 

This tendency to delegate excessive re- 
sponsibility to an organization is discernible 
also in the realm of international affairs. 
Some manifest no sense of personal responsi- 
bility in the affairs of the international com- 
munity. On the other hand, many citizens 
seem to feel that our mere adherence to the 
United Nations absolves us from further re- 
sponsibility in the international order and 
that decisions made by the United Nations, 
regardless of their objective value, are always 
to be regarded as morally right. Admitting 
the undoubted value of a policy of support- 
ing the United Nations and recognizing the 
genuine contribution it has made in many 
areas, we must understand clearly that the 
citizens of this country, and of all countries. 
have a responsibility to judge and to evaluate 
the United Nations’ deliberations and deci- 
sions according to objective norms of moral- 
ity universally binding. This involves also 
the duty of citizens to make proper repre- 
sentation of such judgment to their respec- 
tive governments. 
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MORAL ISSUES 


However varied the above-mentioned evils, 
ranging from the single act of wrongdoing 
to the moral laxity of the mass mind, the 
root cause is the same—the rejection of per- 
sonal responsibility. This is a moral evil, 
as are all the major ills that beset the pres- 
ent world. As such their cure is largely 
within the power of individual persons. A 
godly society ts the work of godly men. Even 
the most universal evil and the threatened 
mechanization of man can be made to yield 
before the just and determined wills of in- 
dividual persons. 

Our Holy Father has pointed out the 
capacity of the individual in the face of such 
problems. “Does it follow that the process 
of socialization is impossible to control and 
that, increasing constantly in its breadth and 
depth, it will one day surely reduce men to 
the role of automatons? Certainly not. For 
socialization is not the result of forces of 
nature acting according to determination 
that cannot be changed. It is the work of 
man, of a free being conscious of and re- 
sponsible for his acts.” (Letter of July 12. 
1960, to “Semaine Sociale” in Grenoble.) À 

In our national life we have experienced 
the truth of this statement. Our progress 
has been achieved chiefiy according to the 
measure of individual commitment to re- 
sponsibility. The heroes of worthy national 
goals have been achieved not as a result of 
environment but by men who made their 
environment. A strong and responsible na- 
tion is fashioned by responsible persons, not 
group pressures. As Pope Pius XII stated: 
“The people live from the fullness of the life 
of the men who make it up; each of them 
in his place and in the manner proper to 
him is a person conscious of his own respon- 
sibilities and of his own convictions” (Christ- 
mas message, 1944). 

What is personal responsibility in the con- 
text of man’s relation to the world? It pre- 
supposes the acceptance of one’s dignity as a 
son of God in whatever environment he may 
be placed and the acknowledgement of bind- 
ing moral law. It requires the free and de- 
liberate acceptance of one's obligations in 
the position he occuples—in the family, in 
the church, in the corporation, in the labor 
union, in the community, in the nation, in 
the family of nations. It demands the rule 
of conscience, not self-satisfaction. It rec- 
ognizes that every deliberate action of the 
human person has a relationship with his 
Creator and His purpose in creating the 
world. It affirms that every human action a 
man performs derives its significance from 
that relationship and makes him a coopera- 
tor with his Creator in forwarding the king- 
dom of God. It is the solemn profession 
that consequently every product of his mind 
and his hand, every bounty wrung from the 
earth is to serve that high purpose. As man, 
bearing the image of his Creator, is the 
brother of every other human person, his 
noblest work is to bring to his fellowman 
the blessings of the destiny intended for him 
by God. 

It must be emphasized, especially in these 
times, that the freedom innate in man, as 
well as the social nature he enjoys, demands 
as a correlative the fullest personal responsi- 
bility. “Therefore every one of us will render 
an account for himself to God” (Romans 14; 
12). The marvelous inventiveness of the 
human mind, conquering space and making 
each man a neighbor of every other human 
being on earth, gives urgency to this twofold 
need: to maintain one’s freedom by using 
it according to the limits and norms of right- 
ful authority; to use it also according to his 
social nature and the needs of his fellow 
man. “For you have been called to liberty. 
brethren; only do not use liberty as an occa- 
sion for sensuality but by charity serve one 
another. For the whole law is fulfilled in 
one word, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’ (Galatians 5: 13, 14). The social 
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Pressures of today’s complex life do not ex- 
cuse from, but rather create a demand for, & 
Greater exercise of personal responsibility. 
No man can be neutral in a moral cause. By 
his creation he is born to be committed to 
the cause of God. The more difficult the 
situation, the more imperative the need for 
such a commitment. 

If we are to restore man to his sense of per- 
Sonal responsibility and to the acceptance of 
life as a mission, we must understand more 
Clearly the moral causes which have under- 
mined men's sense of responsibility. 

First among these causes has been the 
Marked decline in the force of religious con- 
Victions. Washington warned the American 
People that they should indulge with caution 
the supposition that national morality could 
exist without religion: In spite of the much 

increase of church membership it 
Cannot be doubted that for a long time re- 
Ugious influences have been losing their 
Vigor among the American people, with a de- 
bilitating effect in consequence on both pub- 
lic and private life. 

As a result of this decline of religious con- 

the grasp on moral principles has 

been greatly weakened. Through & faulty 
concept of morality modern man has come 
to imagine that sudden and drastic changes 
in situations change principles; that prin- 
ciples no longer control situations, but 
rather that situations shape principles. In- 
evitably this type of situational ethics denies 
all unchanging principles and makes futile, 
all moral judgments on which the sense of 
Tesponsibility rests. The need which the 
World faces is the acceptance of an objective 

Norm of morality, and hence of conduct. 

This decline in religious belief and moral 

Conviction leaves modern man blind to his 

utable spiritual nature. Thus, wittingly 
or unwittingly, he alines himself with the 
forces of materialism among whose tenets 
there is no room for the concept of personal 
responsibility. 

Finally, the social ideals and purposes of 
modern man, due to the declining influence 
Of religious and moral convictions and to 

triumph of the material, tend in many 
Subtle ways to efface the sense of responsi- 
bility. As a people we seem to be moving 
more deeply into a sensate culture. There 
is an excessive preoccupation with material 
Security at the expense of spiritual well- 
ing. Uniformity of thought and supine 
loyalty to the organization, whether it be the 
industrial corporation, the labor union, or 
the political party, are too often encouraged 
and rewarded. The organizational man, 
in a sort of anonymity, rather than 
responsible individual, is favored and 
advanced. The preparation for this condi- 
tion is found even in the field of education, 
emphasis ís placed on adapting oneself 
to the thinking of the group. This pattern 
18 80 prevalent that some psychologists con- 
Sider juvenile delinquency as a revolt, just 
for the sake of rebellion, against a stifling 
Uniformity that fails to challenge the in- 
Aividuality of the student. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


The correction of these basically moral 
evils and the restoration of a vigorous sense 
Of personal responsibility belong primarily 
to the field of religion. The development of 
& truly Christian character Is primarily the 

of religion, although its inculcation ts 
Vital concern to the state. It is the 
function of religion to teach man his unique 
dignity as a son of God and brother of 
Christ. Pope Plus XII explicitly stated this 
in describing the function of the church: 
Always and everywhere, by unceasingly 
Adapting herself to the circumstances of 
time and place, she seeks to model persons, 
individuals and, as far as possible, all In- 
fividuals according to the laws of Christ, 
us attaining the moral basis for social life. 
The object of the church is man, naturally 
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good, imbued, ennobled, and strengthened 
by the truth and grace of Christ.” (Sep- 
tember 19, 1955.) 

Deepened religious convictions will bolster 
and reactivate the sense of personal respon- 
sibility. We must seek to enlarge the area 
of personal autonomy to protect the human 
personality from a greater enroachment of 
its freedom and responsibility. The indi- 
vidual person must assume as his proud 
right the accomplishment of whatever he 
can for himself and for others, especially 
those of his family, and herein lies the im- 
portance of the Christian home, The same 
principle of responsibility must be consist- 
ently applied to every level of others. Pope 
Pius XI explicitly emphasized this principle 
of subsidiarity in the Quadragesimo Anno 
published in 1931: “Just as one cannot take 
away from individuals and transfer to the 
community the tasks they are capable of 
accomplishing by themselves, thus it would 
also be an injustice—and at the same time 
a harmful disturbance of the social order 
if one were to remove from groups of lower 
rank, functions they can exercise themselves 
and entrust them to a wider collectivity of 
higher rank. The natural objective of any 
intervention in social matters is to assist 
the members of the soclal body and not to 
destroy or absorb them.” 


Even when man enters into associations, 
as he must to achieve the goals which lie 
beyond his individual capacity, he should 
remember their purpose is in relation to his 
freedom and responsibility. In this respect, 
the Holy Father stated: “But this is to be 
done on the condition that each of these 
institutions remains within its own sphere 
of responsibility; that it be offered to, not 
imposed upon, the free choice of mankind. 
They must under no circumstances look 
upon themselves as an end making their 
members an instrument of their activity.” 


(Letter of July 12, 1960 to Semaine Sociale | 


in Grenoble.) 

A fresh evocation of the principle and prac- 
tice of personal responsibility can revivify 
our society and help to stem the seemingly 
inexorable march toward the automation of 
human beings and the steady loss of that 
freedom which is man’s distinctive attribute. 
It will cure the mental lethargy and inertia 
which permit organizations to usurp, mainly 
by default, the rights of their members. It 
will stimulate a self-reliance which will auto- 
matically restore the balance between free- 
dom and security. It will reject unwarranted 
pressure from groups that seek unjustly to 
aggrandize their power, and will restrict them 
to their lawful ends. It will see in all busi- 
ness ventures of whatever size a means of 
serving others as well as self. It will haye 
an immediate effect in every sphere of life— 
in the home, in the office, as well as in the 
workshop, in the factory, in our schools, in 
our cultural groups. 

An effective response to a call for personal 
responsibility need not wait for a mass 
movement. The response belongs to the in- 
dividual person, as our Holy Father indi- 
cated: “Fully conscious of what is at stake, 
moved by his apostolic zeal, he then makes 
@ personal engagement with these com- 
munities that surround him, the result of a 
free and justified choice of careful thought 
about himself, his destiny and the world.” 
(Letter of July 12, 1960 to ‘Semaine Sociale’ 
in Grenoble.) Such a response by a repre- 
sentative number, given only in the silent 
sanctuary of the heart, will begin to have its 
leavening effect. Our appeal for action is 
made directly to our Catholic fellow citizens, 
but it reaches out also to all Americans who 
face the same problems as ourselves. y 


REVIVE IDEALS 


Before it is too late, we must revive in our 
midst and present to the world the ideals 


that have been the real source of national 
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greatness. For America will fulfill its des- 
tiny when we have achieved that spiritual 
maturity, described by Pope Pius XII as men, 
“established in their inviolable integrity as 
images of God; men proud of their personal 
dignity and of their wholesome freedom; 
men justly jealous of thelr equality with 
their fellow creatures in all that concerns 
the most intimate depths of human dignity; 
men solidly attached to their land and 
their tradition.” (Pope Pius XII, Feb. 20, 
1946.) a 
Signed by the administrative board, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, in the 
name of the bishops of the United States: 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York; James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles; 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston; Albert Cardinal Meyer, 
Archbishop of Chicago; Archbishop 
Karl J. Alter, of Cincinnati; Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. O Boyle, of Wash- 
ington; Archbishop William O. Brady, 
of St. Paul; Archbishop Joseph E. Rit- 
ter, of St. Louis; Archbishop Leo Binz, 
of Dubuque; Bishop Joseph T. Mc- 
Gucken, of Sacramento; Bishop Albert 
R, Zuroweste, of Belleville; Bishop 
Joseph M. Gilmore, of Helena; Bishop 
Lawrece J. Shehan, of Bridgeport; 
Bishop Allen J. Babcock, of Grand 
Rapids. 


Skagit Students Help African Youth Ful- 
fill Hope for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND ` - 


‘ OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
young man from Nyasaland, who made 
a 2,500-mile trek through Africa in 
search for an education in the United 
States is enrolled today in Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash., in my 
congressional district. 

The story of this student, Legson Kay- 
ira, is an outstanding example as to what 
lengths an individual from an under- 
developed nation will go to fulfill his 
hopes and dreams for self-improvement 
in our country. The sympathy, under- 
standing and material help of the stu- 
dent body at Skagit Valley is in the best 
American tradition and spirit, and will 
go a long way toward winning new 
friends for us in Africa. Such support 
is one of the most powerful weapons we 
haye in combating communism. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include in the Recorp an 
article from the December 18, 1960, issue 
of the Bellingham Herald. This article 
not only shows the efforts of students 
and staff at Skagit Valley College, but 


also shows the good services of both the 


American Embassy in Khartoum, Sudan, 
and the U.S. Information Service. 

The article follows: 
AFRICAN YOUTH WILL STEP INTO New WORLD 

WHEN HE ARRIVES IN SKAGIT 

It will be the step from storles to reality 
and entrance Into a completely new world, 
when Legson Kayira walks off Flight 537 in 
Seattle tomorrow morning to begin life in 
the United States. 
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Even the clothes will be strange to the 
youth from Nyasaland, who walked 2,500 
miles across Africa in search of an educa- 
tion, when he arrives at Skagit Valley Col- 
lege in Mount Vernon tomorrow. 

He will be wearing the first suit he has 
eyer owned and the second pair of shoes— 
his only pair, 

- BIG ADJUSTMENTS 


“Legson will have to make some tremen- 
dous adjustments,” H. S. Hudson wrote in 
a letter from the American Embassy in Khar- 
toum, Sudan, to Skagit College. 

“He has been used to wearing shorts and 
a shirt at the mission schools he attended, 
which is what he has been wearing here, 
and has never before in his life really pos- 
sessed clothes, as we know them," wrote 
Hudson, the public affairs officer in whose 
home the Tumbuku tribesman has been pre- 
paring for U.S. life. 

Some of the things that confront him 
may seem like the mountains of the moon 
will to the first space explorer. 

“He has an excellent mind and is anxious 
to learn, but has hardly any concept of 
things mechanical, which is the rule with 
people out here,” Hudson said. 


TO LIVE IN BAYVIEW 


Those will probably be some of the first 
things to confront him when he moves into 
the home of Skagit Valley Teacher William 
Atwood. The instructor, who has seven chil- 
dren of his own, will be taking him into his 
home in Bayview. But some problems have 
already been settled. 

A neighbor asked Mrs. Atwood what would 
happen “if he wants to take your daughter 
to a dance?“ 

“That will be fine. My girls love to dance,” 
was Mrs, Atwood’s reply. 

One attempt by a “fellow traveler“ from 
Nyasaland was made to prevent Kayira’s go- 
ing to the United States. “Indeed, this fel- 
low is still at work, but we have the means 
of preventing anything he might attempt 
to do.“ Hudson wrote. 

If the Nyasaland boy who began what he 
calls “a journey to glory or death,” meets 
the social and mechanical problems with the 
same help that Skagit Valley’s 650 students 
mustered to raise over $1,200 for plane fare 
and clothes including shirts, socks, under- 
wear (including some long handled ones), 
his problem should not be insurmountable. 


AGE UNKNOWN 


Legson Kayira is anywhere from 18 to 22 
years old. His mother told him only, vou 
were born when people were harvesting.” 

But his future is specific in his own terms. 

“We have 3 million people in Nyasaland 
and only 22 university graduates. Nobody 
has ever earned a degree from an American 
college. I want to be the first,” he said. 

Hudson believes he has the stuff in him 
to do so. He is also glad that he is going 
to a small college to begin with, for it will 
enable him to learn about our country at a 
more easily assimilable level. 

The African student stumbled on Skagit 
Valley College in a directory of U.S. colleges 
in the U.S. information library in Kampala. 

He wrote a letter to the college and got 
oga back saying he had receiyed a scholar- 
ship. 

He had heard of people who went to school 
in America and in 1958 he headed off, straight 
north across Tanganyika, with only the 
clothes on his back. Ee earned two-fifths of 
a cent per 80 bricks, from brick-carrying on 
his way to buy bananas and get him to Lake 
Victoria In July of last year. 

There he received the news of the scholar- 
ship and from there he walked, 50 miles a 
day, hitchhiked, and got a ride on a White 
Nile steamer, where he had no food, but 
by the mercy of God on the boat was an 
American tourist. In Khartoum, finally, 
he marched into the U.S. Embasy and sckéd 
for a visa. 
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The consul there wrote Skagit Valley for 
ald, and while Kayira studied algebra in the 
U.S. information library, Skagit Valley stu- 
dents raised the money for his clothing and 
round trip fare. 

When he arrives tomorrow he will have 
the education that 11 years in mission schools 
and the USIS libraries have given him, plus 
that from a physics book, which he pur- 
chased for $1.05 and memorized. 

He was met in Washington, D.C., and New 
York by USIS personnel yesterday. 

“Certainly the splendid response of your 
student body indicates he will be kindly 
received there and that his ignorance about 
a lot of things will be understood,” Hudson 
wrote, 

Skagit Valley’s Dean George Hodson re- 
plied, This boy is going to have a good ex- 
perience in every way.“ 


Address by Charles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
my good friend, Charles H. Silver, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of New 
York, at the dedication of the Henrietta 
Szold School, Public School 134, Man- 
hattan: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT, 
* BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT THE DEDICATION OF 

THE HENRIETTA SZOLD SCHOOL, PUBLIC 

Schoot, 134, MANHATTAN, DECEMBER 21, 

1960 

We have gathered in a school that is privi- 
leged to bear a name endowed with a special 
greatnese—the kind of greatness that reveals 
itself more and more as time passes. 

Henrietta Szold never considered herself 
to be one who could perform world-shaking 
deeds—and yet, her work has helped to shape 
the world of today. The seeds of brother- 
hood that she has planted have taken root 
not only in the ancient soil of Israel, but in 
the hearts of all men. 

Simplicity, goodness, and intense dedica- 
tion to purpose, prompted her every act. 
Her womanly compassion was aroused by the 
wretched living standards in the Jewish 
homeland, and she knew there was work for 
her, side by side with the heroes and pioneers 
who were struggling to build a nation yet 
unborn. 

In 1913, she sent the first trained nurses 
to Palestine—and do you know how many 
there were? Two. Two courageous young 
women. They may have been a little fearful, 
perhaps, of the dangers ahead, but they were 
inspired by the personal magnetism and 
fierce determination of Henrietta Szold. 
They blazed the path for thousands that 
followed. 

Today, the comforting mantle of Hadas- 
sah brings shelter, safety, renewed health 
and hope to all of the Holy Land—Christian, 
Moslem. and Jew alike. The legend of 
Henrietta Szold has grown with time, and it 
is no exaggeration to call her the Joan of 
Arc of Israel. 

What manner of woman was this, who 
never ceased to work for others? Why is it 
so fitting that a school be named for her, as 
an inspiration to the young people who will 
sit in these classrooms? 

Henrietta Szold was a teacher. Her father, 
Benjamin Szold, was a renowned rabbi in 
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Baltimore. There, she grew up with her four 
sisters in a home where love of God mingled 
with a warm devotion to family ties. 

From her father, Henrietta learned the 
ancient truth of their faith. In the evening, 
after regular lessons were finished, she 
helped him with his own writings, and was 
pleased that, even when she had become 
quite a grownup young lady, he was always 
interested enough to ask: “What has my 
little girl done? Tell me about it.” 

He must have been proud to hear each 
report and proud of the fact that she gradu- 
ated from high school, first in her class, at 16. 
Then, she earned her living as an instructor 
in languages, mathematics, and botany. On 
weekends, she was a teacher, of her father’s 
congregational classes. 

In 1882, a floodtide of pathetic refugees 
came to our shores, driven by cruel waves of 
persecution overseas. Henrietta Szold rented 
a room above a shop, called in 30 lonely 
immigrants, and conducted the first night 
school, 

She gave lessons in English and in Ameri- 
canism and, as if setting a model for the 
rest of her vital, active life, she undertook 
the teaching of humanity—the need of 
helping one another. 

Almost every phase of her life and work 
was devoted to forstering richer opportun- 
ities for young people. She established the 
Szold Foundation for child welfare and re- 
search in juvenile problems. She directed 
the youth Aliyah, a worldwide movement to 
rescue young victims of oppression, and re- 
store them to normal living. 

She went, personally, to every resettled 
youth group and applied herself to the indi- 
vidual difficulties of each youngster with the 
sincerity of the teacher and the affection 
of the mother. No wonder they could not 
take their eyes from her as she sat counsel- 
ling them, oblivious of all else, in a miracu- 
lous Kinship of mind and heart. 

She spoke in the voice of Hadassah, caring 
for her people. She spoke in the still, small 
voice of a single woman, and her words are 
echoed, today, by the more than 300,000 
women of the organization she founded. 

This is a life most worthy for our young 
people to admire and emulate. To see the 
name of Henrietta Szold in a school in this 
part of the city has particular significance 
for me. 

To me, this visit is a tender and loving 
homecoming. This is the neighborhood 
where my own father and mother lived, 
where I played after school—a school not 
far—but, oh, so different—from this mag- 
nificent edifice we dedicate tonight. 

And, in dedicating this school, I feel that 
I do so not only on behalf of your entire 
board of education, but, also, as president of 
Beth Israel Hospital. There, for almost 
three-quarters of a century, In the tradition 
and lifespan of Henrietta Szold, we have 
served the same principles—indeed, the same 
people—to which she had given so much of 
herself. 

These principles, the whole precious phi- 
losophy of her life and work, are born again 
with the birth of the Henrietta Szold School. 
It is a happy event in which we all share, 
your assistant superintendent and principal, 
teachers and parents, the builders and 
dreamers who brought this school into being. 
But, most of all, it is an important occasion 
in the lives of the children who study here 
now and those to follow. 

Now, as we reach the solemn moment of 
dedication, I kuow that somewhere in this 
room, standing modestly to one side, listen- 
ing intently to every word, and loving the 
cause of learning for which we have gath- 
ered, is the immortal spirit of Henrietta 
Szold. 

This school shall live to tell and retell the 
Henrietta Szold story for the ages. And it 
begins again, as her school begins its notable 


‘career of service to the boys and girls of our 


city. And it goes like this: Once there was 
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& Woman whose alm in life was to serve chil- 
dren, the children cf scattered parents from 
blighted lands, Because of her, they will live 
long and happy lives as, please God, so will 
all who enter these doors. Let it be written, 
then, of Henrietta Szold, as of the school 
which bears her name: “She has bad many 
children. She is the mother of thousands.” 


Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF KEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs, WEIS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Month of October, Mr. Clifford B. Car- 
penter, editor of the Rochester (N-Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle, took a short 
leave of absence from the paper in order 
to make a spot check of conditions in 
Central and South America. 

During the course of his month-long 
trip, Mr. Carpenter filed a series of arti- 
cles dealing with his personal observa- 
tions of current developments in the 
various countries. As the on-the-spot 
insights of a most knowledgeable and 
articulate newspaperman, these articles 
deserve careful reading by anyone con- 
cerned with the present-day situation in 
Latin America, and I hope to insert one 
of the articles in the Recor» each day for 
the next 10 legislative days. 

Mr. Carpenter writes with a great deal 
of perceptiveness and sensitivity about 
an area which, unfortunately, has come 
in for far too little attention by most 

ricans, I commend the entire series 
of articles to the attention of every 
reader of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
THESE ANGELS WITH Dry Facrs ARE THIN, 
HUNGRY, BUT CHEERFUL 
(By Clifford E. Carpenter) 

Bocori, Coroms1a—Today we saw angels 
With dirty faces, and the sight will stay with 
us as long as we live. 

In the dirt-floor courtyard of a public 
school which lacked everything in equipment, 
hundreds of moppets, most of them in dirty 
little frocks—they have no other clothes 
lined up for their dally ration of a big cup- 
ful of milk and an oversized bun. 

One tot who looked the size of a 4-year-old 
Sulped her milk, and attacked the bun. 
be “Watch her,” said Mary Lowrie in a 

We watched. The urchin worked her way 

through the bun; then after a quick look 
pote ay dropped the other half in her little 


“She has 11 brothers and sisters, that one," 
Lowrie, “and she is taking some- 
thing home to the huneriest of them." 

And the child, still hungry herself, went 
back to a classroom. 

We had gathered at the school for a quick 
look at how CARE operates in a city like 
Bogotá and a country like Colombia. Mary 
Lowrie, chief of the CARE mission, a gentle 
and friendly woman, translated. 

With their smudged noses, and many with 
thelr thin legs, but all with merry or awe- 
Stricken faces, they wented to sing a song 
for the handful of visitors, It was about poor 
Pinocchio who had to go to a hospital to get 
fixed up because his long nose wes broken. 
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They sang in cherublo unison, in perfect 
key, and then lined up for the 9:30 a.m. 
lunch, the 8-ounce glass of milk and the 50- 
gram bun. 

“This is the only protein many of them 
ever haye,” said a teacher. “They come here 
in the morning dazed and sluggish with un- 
dernourishment * * * then after this enack, 
they study very well for an hour or more.” 

The tale of CARE in Colombia is a story 
of pity and humanity told in terms of little 
angels with dirty faces in schoolrooms all 
over this mountainous land, and of a tiny but 
dedicated American staff which even rides 
muleback into bandit country to arrange 
to ship in the flour and the powdered miik 
which sometimes spells the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

Colombia cooperates. Its enlightened gov- 
ernment today, fighting out of Incredible 
troubles in a dictatorship-ridden past, pays 
for the actual CARE staff work the 
food is free from America’s great surpluses. 
This year, nearly 23 million pounds of U.S. 
donated food surplus will be used to try ta 
prop up the nutrition of 500,000 Colombian 
children, and another 400,000 Colombians in 
hospitals and institutions and orphanages. 

“How badly do they need the milk and 
the bun?” 

Mary Lowrie relayed this question to chil- 
dren near her. 

They answered first shyly then volubly. 

“Some didn't have any breakfast,” she 
said. “And they want to know if America 
will sometime be able to send them cheese 
again; you see, once we were able to funnel 
in surplus cheese under the public law that 
makes surpluses available to us * * * but 
there hasn't been any cheese lately. This 
was their great treat.“ 

These angels with dirty faces are products 
of one of a hundred nations on this earth 
struggling toward a new day and a new life. 
Some of them ere the children of farmers 
driven off their lands by the bandits who 
still prowl the far countryside and the moun~ 
tains. Others are the children of families 
to whom poverty is a way of life, handed 
down from the feudal and the dictator days 
which are fast vanishing. 

All of them are victims of the old Latin 
American principle that the public school 18 
only for those who cannot pay for a private 
school. 

So they go-to school in rented buildings, 
sometimes in rooms with neither desks nor 
chairs, so that they must stand or sit on the 
floors. 

There are 127,000 of them in public schools 
in Bogotá alone. 

CARE has fackled this vast Colombian 
nutritional problem * * lent a hand to- 
ward solving it would be the better descrip- 
tion * * since 1954. Especially since- the 
installation of President Lleras Camargo in 
1958 has the program managed to move 
quickly, for this administration has tried to 
reestablish orderly progress. 

The program is not one of food alone. 

Villages nre constructing and repairing 
schools and homes with CARE equipment, 
cultivating new vegetables for improved diet 
with CARE plows and hand tools, learning 
sports and hobbies and trades with: CARE 
equipment. 

“Just what has CARE become since the 
early days of prepackaged boxes of food and 
nothing eise? 

“The only way to describe it,” said Mary 
Lowrie, “is private foreign aid. We can cut 
through rapidly and help rapidly where a 
government wants us to help we bring 
in the simplest help and friendship, the food 
to feed them and the tools for them to work 
with.” 

A teacher touched Mrs. Lowrie's arm, and 
whispered to her about the pale, sweet child 
at her side. Mrs. Lowrie translated: “It is 
not bad enough that this child is under- 
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nourished. It is a double tragedy because 
she is almost a genlus—there is so much for 
us to do, we and the teachers.” 

We left then and the children waved and 
sang a new stanza about Pinocchio and his 
troubles with his broken nose. 

We left the angels with dirty faces and 
came back to a typewriter in a swank hotel 
and tried to make a little of the story come 
to life, and maybe we did and maybe we 
did not. 


National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January ¢, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit herewith 
a communication on national security 
from one of my outstanding constituents. 
My correspondent has expressed some 
very constructive ideas on the subject, 
which he desires to bring to the attention 
of interested committees and individuals 
in the Congress. 

His letter follows: 4 

New PLZ. N. T., 
December 15, 1960. 
Hon. ERNEST WHARTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Warton: During the past 
15 years my work in engineering has dealt 
almost exclusively with the military appli- 
cations of fairly advanced technologies. Al- 
though this work has been interesting and 
well justified, it has always been a battle 
against obsolescence—an expensive and ulti- 
mately futile 5 in Ard face 5 gel 
technical a taxpayer, 
as a tax 8 am concerned with this 
discouraging lack of return in terms of Inst- 
ing national security for the time and money 
invested. 

To achieve national objectives of peace, 
security, and, within the limits of our demo- 
cratic ideology, world leadership, we must 
win the confidence and trust of other coun- 
tries as well as the respect of those coun- 
tries now ostensibly alined against us. Our 
current armaments race is certainly unlikely 
to produce lasting national security, and, 
unless our program becomes more farsighted, 
we may have trouble in maintaining our 
present position of leadership. It is hard 
to imagine any scientific breakthrough that 
can assure our Nation of lasting security 
without the friendly support and trust of 
a lurge number of nations. We must have 
both scientific leadership and the relaxed 
atmosphere of peace to achieve our goals. 
With these things in mind, I propose that 
the United States must stop competing with 
Russia on Russian terms. We must empha- 
size nonmilitary projects in every way. We 
must mobilize our educators, doctors, sci- 
entists, and sociologists for major projects 
in countries where the benefits these men 
can bring will do the most good and reflect 
most favorably on our way of life. We 
shouid deliberately inyite competition in this 
from Communist countries. No one will lose 
in such a battle, and everyone will gain 
something, If we take the initiative we 
will benefit the most. 

We must publicize our peaceful projects at 
home and abroad but keep our military 
progress out of the news, Make an issue out 
of peace, education, agriculture, medicine, 
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and nonmilitary scientifc progress. Make 
certain that everyone at home and abroad 
knows that the United States is doing good 
and is proud of it. Speak softly on military 
matters but maintain an attitude of assur- 
ance. The unannounced weapons will loom 
much larger in Russian minds than those we 
publicize. 

Finance basic research projects on a very 
broad scale. It is difficult to say this em- 
phatically enough. Leadership in a scientific 
community, such as the world is fast becom- 
ing, is completely dependent upon the far- 
sighted support of research today. The keys 
to both military and civil leadership in the 
years to come stem as much from the 
mastery of currently unsolved scientific 
problems as they do all other factors com- 
bined, Basic research today will provide the 
knowledge and capability for us to meet any 
challenge to come. 

I do not propose that we abandon our pro- 
gram of military preparedness; I do suggest 
that we stop publicizing it. An Increase in 
the military R. & D. budget of $1 billion ac- 
companied by a corresponding decrease in all 
other military expenditures would nearly 
double the basic research effort supported by 
Government funds and would decrease oper- 
ating budgets by only 3 percent. The war- 
time uses of science will follow quickly 
enough, if we must have them, providing a 
solid basis of superior scientific achievement 
exists. This achievement can only exist if a 
continuous attack on all scientific frontiers 
is maintained. 

The largest single force at work in the 
world today is the desire of human beings 
for equal opportunity in world society, to 
live in safety and dignity with their fellow 
men. We must recognize and use this force 
in our program, for we cannot successfully 
oppose it. A peaceful offensive can do more 
than win us friendship. It can easily yleld 
the equivalent of military victory in terms 
of markets, resources, and security. A stra- 
tegic campaign of peace can divert Commu- 
nist energies into competitive but benign 
channels. 

These ideas are probably not new and I 
certainly hope they are already a part 
of the national p. for preparedness and 
peace. I have written them here, because 
there is little indication that our Govern- 
ment is doing anything to slow down the 
arms race or to ease the basic causes of in- 
ternational conflict. I believe that we are in 
error when we equate a more powerful weap- 
on with prestige or with security. The only 
excuse for a weapon here is that it is a de- 
terrent. Today's weapons are so terrible that 
they will continue to deter an aggressor long 
after they become obsolete. Let us remain 
strong but seek prestige and lasting security 
through good works. We cannot gain as 
much by any other means. 

Very truly yours, 
B. H. MATTESON, Jr. 


Dartmouth Gridiron Great Eddie Dooley 
Now Serves in House of Representa- 
tives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Princeton Athletic News concerning 
three of my colleagues in the U.S. House 
of Representatives: 
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DARTMOUTH GRDMRON Great Eb DOOLEY 
Now SERVES IN HOUSE or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

(By William C. Stryker) 


Two weeks ago in this space, we proñled 
two former Ivy League football players who 
have earned for themsélves national promi- 
nence as Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Today's visiting school, Dart- 
mouth, also boasts one of its gridiron greats 
on the roll along with Princeton's BRUCE 
ALGER, 1940, and Harvard's TORBERT Macpon- 
ALD, 1940. He is Congressman Epwin B. 
Doot kr. Republican Representative from New 
York's 26th District. 

Eppie Dooter's name is linked inseparably 
with that of Dartmouth football. A quarter- 
back, he directed the Big Green's 1928 eleven 
to its first victory over Harvard in 16 years. 
Standing 5 feet 9 inches and weighing in at 
175 pounds, he was particularly outstanding 
in the phases of passing and punting, and 
could dropkick for considerable distance as 
witness his 1926 field goals against Yale 
which carried 46 and 43 yards. 

In 1924, Door displayed his resourceful- 
ness as a quarterback in directing the In- 
dians to an undefeated season which gained 
for Dartmouth wide recognition as collegiate 
football's national champion. His defensive 
ability, perhaps his top gridiron talent, came 
into the fore against Harvard in a midseason 
hard-fought 6 to 0 Big Green triumph. 

Judge Amos Blandin, Dartmouth, 1918, of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court recounts 
that the Dartmouth great twice cut down 
dangerous Harvard runners as the last man 
able to do so in order to preserve this vital 
victory for the Indians. For his heroics in 
this contest, he earned for himself the nick- 
name of “DEATH” DOOLEY. 

Forced to drop out of college due to a back 
injury after having been elected to the cap- 
taincy of his 1925 team, Dootry returned to 
Hanover in 1926. As the first married man 
allowed to play football for Dartmouth, he 
was named to captain the 1926 squad. An 
honor student at Dartmouth as well as a 
three-sport letterman, he has recently been 
placed in nomination for a place in the foot- 
ball hall of fame. 

Formerly the mayor of his hometown of 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., Dootey has just been 
elected to a third term in the Congress from 
New York's 26th District in Westchester 
County. He serves as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

A graduate of Fordham Law School, the 
former Dartmouth all-American turned 
down several professional football and base- 
ball offers to pursue his academic career. He 
has enjoyed a fine reputation as a writer, 
radio broadcaster, and magazine editor, with 
articles appearing in a wide range of publi- 
cations. His novel. “Under the Goal Posts," 
was widely syndicated in over 200 newspapers. 

Well known as a result of his 1924 selection 
as an all-American player, Dootey was for- 
merly president of the New York Touchdown 
Club and has served as chairman of its board 
of directors. During his term as president of 
the Dartmouth Athletic Council, it became 
his responsibility to select a new head foot- 
ball coach at his alma mater. His choice was 
a West Point assistant coach named Earl 
Blaik who presided over some of Dartmouth's 
finest teams, Including the one which lost 
that snowstorm contest to the Princeton 
juggernaut 25 years ago. 

Doo.ey, like his House colleagues ALGER 
and MACDONALD, serves as a fine example of 
the talents and capabilities of Ivy League 
football squads. Like his two colleagues, he 
retains a keen interest in the game. During 
his college years, Dartmouth did not meet 
Princeton in football but the Big Green 
alumnus wishes the two had met. He says, 
“I would love to have played against Prince- 
ton as I had many friends there and always 
had a great regard for the school.” 
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If I Were the Next President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Reverend 
Dr. George E. Parkinson, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Canton, 
Ohio, delivered on November 13, 1960, a 
sermon entitled “If I Were the Next 
President.” It is an unusually fine mes- 
sage from a man whose parishioners are 
accustomed to outstanding sermons, and 
I offer it for the consideration of the 
membership. 

The sermon follows: 

Ir I WERE THE NEXT PRESIDENT 

“Give therefore thy servant an understand- 
ing heart to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and bad“ *"—I 

3: 9. 

It is my habit whenever possible to write 
my sermons on Monday morning. I want 
you to know this one was written on Monday 
morning and finished before noon. It had 
nothing to do whatsoever with what hap- 
pened on Tuesday; but I was quite sure as I 
thought about, for many weeks actually, 
what I would like to say on the Sunday after 
election. ? 

I was very certain whoever was elected as 
the next President of the United States, he 
would need to have the concern, the prayers, 
the meditations of the people of this country. 
Considerably, he would need more the 
prayers than the well wishers and so as I 
was thinking in this particular direction 
I thought of young Solomon who was coming 
to the throne of his father, David. It was 
a great concern in his life. David had been 
a good king. Solomon had been well bred 
and well ralsed. He knew the habits of the 
court. He knew the experiences of the king 
and he knew the responsibilities of the head 
of government. 

And so as he was pondering over these 
things in his life he fell asleep and a dream 
came to him. In the dream he stands be- 
fore Almighty God and makes this prayer: 
“Give therefore to thy servant an under- 
standing heart that I may lead this people, 
that I may discern between good and bad." 

This, I believe, would make an excellent 
prayer for any leader of any people; but I 
think it is an excellent prayer for any Pres- 
ident of the United States of America as he 
approaches the responsibility of this high 
office. It is not easy to be the President of 
the United States. It is not easy because it 
is a symbol of world responsibility, for not 
only does this man serve the constituency 
of the United States of America, but he 
serves the entire freedom-loving world. He 
is the symbol of those who are in satellite 
countries whose hearts burn deeply with 
that thought that one day again they may 
be free. He is the symbol to all the enslaved 
people everywhere, even those who are a part 
of his own country, as they look to him as a 
leader who will bring them forth from what- 
ever slavery it may be into an area of 
freedom. 

You and I, as Christian people, therefore, 
in a great democracy, have grave responsi- 
bilities always in the kind of government we 
have, but especially as we have a new man 
coming Into the Presidency the Christian 
people and all God-loving people of this Na- 
tion, yea of the world, have responsibility 
toward this candidate. 

Now he has been elected. He may not 
have been the candidate of your choice; but 
he is the next President of the United States 
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of America, and unless I am far wrong in the 
Principles which our forefathers set down 
in our Constitution, unless I am far wrong 
in the hope which they had for this great 
Nation in its infancy I would think that 
they had hoped that when any man of any 
Was elected as the President of the 
United States he might believe that he could 
have the support, the preyers, the inspira- 
tions of all of his people. This President or 
any President in the 20th century can never 
ve anything better than this. If he has 
anything less than this, then it is the fault 
Of the American people as to whether or not 
he shall succeed or fall. 


Therefore, I should suggest to all who hear 
me this day that you would put Mr. Kennedy 
on your prayer list, that every day you 
go upon your knees in prayer for the 
Magistrate of this Nation; that you 
Temember the cares and responsi- 
bility; that you would remember his youth; 
t you would remember the Congress of 
the United States; that you would remember 
the Cabinet and all who must be around him 
ad him and in your prayers that you 
Might beseech Almighty God to bring to this 
head of Government of these United States 
a degree of moral courage, a degree of basic 
humility, and a love of God that is un- 
Matched by any other citizen in this great 
If this be our prayer then certainly we can 
be rid of p and we can know that 
Ve are truly doing that which is godly as we 
Pray along with this next President, “Give 
therefore thy servant and understanding 
that he may lead this people, that he 

May discern between good and bad.” 

It is always interesting when one looks 
Upon a man who has been elected or ap- 
Pointed or in any way comes to fit into a 
Position of greatness. You see sometimes 
Sreatness is not a matter of person. It is 
orten a matter where a man is asked to 
Stand. I am sure that either Mr, Nixon or 
Mr. Kennedy would agree with nie that they 

in a place of greatness and I am sure 
neither of them would want to say of him- 
Self that he was great enough by himself to 
the next President, but as he carefully 
now in these next few weeks what 
18 required of this high office I would think 
for sure that anyone of us who would have 
elected the next President would have 
a keen desire to be great in that office. I 
say to you at once that I believe this 
to be a high and holy desire. I think there 
is wrong with any man in any 
Position of leadership who does not desire to 
great. I think there is something wrong 
With any man or any woman or youth in any 
Job he is doing if he does not wish to bring 
distinction to that office. 


DANGERS IN THE DESIRE FOH GREATNESS 


And so I would hope that Mr. Kennedy, as 
he is having these days of respite I would 
that there is running through his 
en the desire that he shall be a great 
esident, but along with that I think he 
must know, as all leaders must know, the 
of the desire for greatness. Very 

a times in our desire to be great there 
the chance that we may pervert that idea 

2 to wrong ambitions. It is so easy when 
Btat Stands as the President of the United 
tes of America to take shortcuts by 
decisions that would seem to be on 

the surface noble decisions, that may impli- 
S others the world around by that deci- 
On. that could lead very easily to a conse- 
Quence of events which would lead us into 
© greatest world holocaust man has ever 
Be experienced. It could indeed be the 
ath knell to our human civilization. 


So great is the responsibility on this man’s - 


this ers that you and I need to pray that 
danger he may be guarded from and 
guided toward another path. For ambition. 
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you see, can cause one to do very curious 
things, and the only antithesis to ambition 
that any of us know anything about is to 
assume the servant role, 

“O Lord now therefore give to thy servant 
an understanding heart.” It is not quite 
enough for this man or any man to pray, 
“Lord, give me an understanding heart,” 
because that understanding heart could very 
well, if that prayer is made in the area of 
selfishness, lead down the road to selfish 
ambition. It is not enough for any Presi- 
dent of the United States to fall upon his 
knees and cry out “O Lord, give to the Presi- 
dent of the United States an understanding 
heart,” for again this may lead us down the 
road to nationalism, a kind of nationalism 
that would dispel trust on the part of those 
who are enslaved in other than freedom- 
loying countries in this day. 

I think you and I can agree full well that 
the next President of the United States will 
face tremendous crises in world situations. 
If he does not possess the desire to be a serv- 
ant, if there is any decision on his part to 
be a master, then surely he will fail, and with 
it so will America. But If there is a keen 
desire in the heart and soul of Mr. Kennedy 
to be a servant of God first of all and then a 
scryant of the people in this great Republic 
and then a servant of the people whose heart 
burns for a longing of freedom in a new 
found day, then we have hope, it seems to 
me, that we shall be led by a great man. 

No one who desires, you see, to be great 
can ever pervert that desire by wanting to be 
great himself. He can only be great as he 
seeks to bring his job into an area of evalua- 
tion where there is humility and modesty; 
where there is moral strength and solid 
wisdom. 

And so as we pray, let us pray “Give to thy 
servant an understanding heart.” 

But not only may the desire for greatness 
be perverted by wrong ambition, the desire 
to be great can often cause a man to substi- 
tute doing something for being something. 

I should like to say to you this morning 
that I know you all know that the next Pres- 
ident of the United States cannot get by 
without doing something; but I venture to 
say to you this morning thet what he does 
will be secondary to what he is, for if he is a 
Godly man, if he is a man of great moral 
strength, if he is a man of great depth in 
wisdom, all of which may I say to you this 
morning, regardless of your politics, is yet 
untested, for it may surprise you to know 
that many an office has made a yery medi- 
ocre man a great and distinguished charac- 
ter, then he will be a great man. 

I have known many a young minister to go 
Into pulpits where stood before him great 
men and I have watched them develop into 
greatness because they would not trust them- 
selves, but they only sought to be great in 
servant roles. 

And so we must come to an appreciation 
that at any time in leadership the being 
something is worth far more than the doing 
something and this r patience. 

The President of the United States is a 
symbol throughout the world, a symbol of 
character. Now one of the things that 18 
always bothering those who ere in positions 
of leadership is somebody else who is always 
telling them how they would do it, and this 
will be the problem which this man will face. 

It is true at any area and any level of 
leadership. It Ils required of a leader to in 
candor make his decisions forcibly and ac- 
tively within the guidance of God on his own 
judgment and when other people try to prod 
him into making decisions and he yields to 
this prodding he will always find himself in 
an area of impatience, in an area of moving 
things that ought not to be moved at the 
time. Oh, it requires on the part of this 
young incoming President a great amount of 
fortitude to be that symbol of character 
which is so necessary in our time. 
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And then the desire to be great can cause 
one to fall into areas of sensationalism, I 
hope there will be no playing of partisan 
politics on the part of our next President. 
If any of us were the next President what 
would you like to do? What Is it you would 
like to set up in government? 

If I were the next President I would like 
to believe that there are great men in Amer- 
ica who belong to the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Parties. I would like to believe that I 
need their advice. I would like to believe 
that there are Just as great men in one party 
as another and I would listen to those who 
may be opposite in my thinking. No matter 
how far away they were in their thinking 
from mine I would try to give a patient 
ear, and I am not at all sure that if I had 
the ability to select men wisely but whet I 
would always have someone on my Cabinet 
who disagreed with me that I would there- 
fore be tempted by his wisdom, and I would 
always be under careful scrutiny by his 
analysis that from him I could gather the 
kind of strength that might help in time of 
stress. 

But not only do we have dangers in the 
area of one wishing to be great. We have 
the absolute necessity for study in the rela- 
tion of our present to the past. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST 


Now I think if I had been elected Presi- 
dent, in these few weeks, and I am sure Mr. 
Kennedy will do far wiser things than I 
would ever do, but I think if I had been 
elected President in these next few weeks I 
would spend careful time, hour after hour 
studying the great addresses, looking at the 
great decisions of these men who had been 
my predecessors in this office. I would start 
with my immediate predecessor and I would 
run down the line carefully, clear down to 
George Washington. And I would gather 
this great, huge, bulk of material and I 
would instruct my researchers in line with 
the program that I sought to put on in these 
next 4 years. I would ask them to research 
what great men who had been Presidents of 
the United States have said along these lines. 

And then I would try, I believe in my 
imagination, to sit down with one whom all 
of us consider to be one of the greatest of 
all time as President of this country, Mr. 
Lincoln, I would ask several questions of 
this very interesting and strange but won- 
derful man. I would say to him, Mr. Lin- 
coln, as you probably know I have been 
elected the next President of the United 
States. There are several questions which 
bother me seriously, but one is, What do 
you think should be our spirit in dealing In 
international affairs and home affairs with 
others who may differ from us?" And I 
think Mr, Lincoln would smile and I think 
that gaunt figure would come erect in that 
chair and I think he would say, ‘Well, I said 
it a long time ago. Let me repeat it for you. 
With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right to do all which 
may achieye and cherish a lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 

I think I would listen to that very care- 
fully for I would believe that here was the 
Christian blueprint, here was the godly heri- 
tage that led a great man into the pinnacle 
of greatness. But I would want to ask an- 
other question and I would say. Mr. Lincoln, 
what do you consider the most important 
quality for nations and individuals to possess 
in time of crisis?” 

I think Mr. Lincoln would not answer 80 
hastily this time. I think perhaps he would 
get out of his chair and go over to the win- 
dow. I think I might see him put those 
great, huge hands in his pockets and asf he 
stood there I would see a character that 
somehow had tasted the mantle of the living 
God across his life and I would wait with 
bated breath to hear what he would say and 
then in a moment he would turn and this 
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time with seriousness upon that lined face of 
his, he would say, “I think there is only one 
quality that will ever do in time of crisis for 
anyone, nation or individual, that quality is 
a bold faith in Almighty God.” 

And as silence passed between us I think 
Mr. Lincoln might say, Do you remember, 
perhaps you don’t because you're too young, 
but there was a time when a Mr. Murdock, 
who was very close to me and to the White 
House, came up the hall one day and opened 
the door and found me on my knees and he 
closed the door just a little bit and then he 
stood there and listened to my prayer. As I 
heard about this later I was a bit nonplused 
by this and at first felt a little bit grieved, 
but when Mr, Murdock told me what this 
prayer had meant to him I was glad he had 
stayed,” 

“Would you be interested in hearing that 
prayer?” “O Thou God that heard Solomon 
in the night, as he prayed for wisdom, hear 
me, I cannot lead these people, I cannot 
guide the affairs of this nation without Thy 
help. I am poor, and weak, and sinful. O 
God, who didst hear Solomon when he cried 
for wisdom, hear me and saye these people.“ 

What a wonderful experience for a man 
to go into the heritage of the past of those 
who have stood in his place, who have had 
to make decisions as he will make decisions. 
What a wonderful heritage you and I have 
as American people as we hand to the next 
President of the United States the memory 
of men like Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Lincoln and many others who have occupied 
this place. 

ATTITUDES OF GREATNESS 


But most of all I think the next President 
of the United States will need to know what 
are the attitudes of greatness. They are 
very simple and I would enumerate them 
quickly for you. 

First of all, I think any man who occupies 
any place of leadership and wants to be 
great in that position must think greatly. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 

Did you ever stop to realize how many have 
postponed the idea of greatness because they 
were not willing to spend 5 minutes a day 
thinking greatly? You see while you are in 
thought on greatness you are great. You 
can't mix around greatness for even a minute 
or two without having 1 or 2 minutes of 
greatness infiltrate your soul; and therefore, 
if I were the next President of the United 
States I would try to think greatly. 

Secondly, I would associate with great peo- 
ple. In the selection of my cabinet I would 
try to be deliberate in my decisions to select 
great men who were going to be my advisers 
in this course as I served in this term. I 
would remember, however, that in order to 
have great men around me I must also be 
great and therefore I would pray earnestly 
and desperately that these men who served 
in this capacity would grow, and grow, and 
grow in greatness, until they became serv- 
ants of the people in every area unto which 
they had been assigned. 

I would remind myself that the Congress 
of the United States needed my prayers and 
my sympathy. I would not look upon those 
who were in the opposition as opposing my 
program. I would try to bring them into an 
area of understanding of what we were try- 
ing to do as leading in the world and I 
would hope, through prayer and meditation, 
they, too, would become great men that I 
could associate with them day in and day 
out. 

But I think if I were the next President 
of the United States I would do something 
a little bit strange. I would always have 
on my advisory counsel a common man that 
would be selected right off the street, a man 
who did not belong to any pressure group, 
who did not belong to any bloc of any sort, 
a man who did not belong to any kind of 


i Adapted from L. Wendell Fifield. 
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organization that could any way muster me 
into lobbying. I would seek to get a re- 
spectable citizen of the United States from 
the common man and I would listen to what 
he sald and when I had drunk from that 
cup as deeply as I could, then I would go 
out and get another common man. I would 
always have one, who was advising me, be- 
cause this man would know the beat of the 
human heart. This man would not be from 
organized labor, or from management. He 
would not be from any particular kind of 
an organization. I would seek to bring him 
as nearly without prejudice into my audience 
and there I would listen well to what he 
said. 

Finally, I would want always to have be- 
fore me habits of greatness and, therefore, I 
think I would have on my desk, some place 
where I could read it every day, P. J. Bailey's 
verse: 


"We live in deeds, not years; 

In thoughts, not breath; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heartthrobs. 

He lives most 

Who thinks most, feels noblest 

Acts the best. 

Life is but the means unto an end—that 
end, 

bs aise mean, and end to all things— 


“Give therefore to thy servant an under- 
standing heart that I may know how to lead 
this people; that I may discern between good 
and bad.“ Glve to the next President of 
the United States of America, O God, an 
understanding heart and may our world find 
its way in peace. 


A Bill To Change the Name of the Pres- 
ent Air Force Base at Lincoln, Nebr., 
to the George W. Norris Air Force Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House a bill which I have intro- 
duced changing the name of the present 
Air Force base at Lincoln, Nebr., to the 
George W. Norris Air Force Base. I am 
making this move in a bipartisan spirit 
in an effort to commemorate the late, in- 
ternationally known Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

There is not a single major military in- 
stallation nor a single major Federal in- 
stallation in the State of Nebraska which 
bears the Senator’s name. To me this 
is a grave oversight, that in his own home 
State of Nebraska there should be no 
such installation bearing Senator 
Norris’ name. The bill I have intro- 
duced, if favorably considered by the 
Congress, would remedy that. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator George W. 
Norris devoted his life to the develop- 
ment of our natural resources on a na- 
tionwide scale. His far-sighted and 
often controversial views on resource de- 
velopment commenced previous to World 
War I. This has made it possible to a 
large extent for the Middle West and 
Far West to play the important role they 
have played in the development of our 
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industrial might during and since World 
War II. 

Without the water and power re- 
sources which have evolved in this vast 
area of the country, the United States 
would have been poorly prepared to un- 
dertake the great industrial push re- 
quired to win World War II and place 
us in the commanding role we now hold 
as leaders of the free world in the con- 
tinuing struggle against world commu- 
nism. 


Senator Norris began early in his 40- 
year career in the Congress to fight for 
the orderly, logical and complete devel- 
opment of our natural resources. He was 
interested in water not only for irriga- 
tion purposes but as a source of competi- 
tively priced power as well. He fought 
for this goal year by year, often against 
great odds. 

It seems to me highly appropriate that 
a major Federal installation in his home 
State of Nebraska, such as the Lincoln 
Base, should be named in his memory. 

The Lincoln Army Air Force Base, as 
it was originally called, was established 
early in 1942. The decision to place a 
major military installation just to the 
northwest of Lincoln, Nebr., was reached 
on January 20 of that year. By May 9, 
1942, the base was under construction 
and it was activated 9 days later. The 
Lincoln base started out as an Air Force 
mechanics’ school and during the World 
War II period of operation as such, more 
than 31,000 men were trained. Mean- 
while, other functions were assigned to 
the base and it was used for processing 
pilots and aircraft. 

As with many other bases, after World 
War II the Lincoln base dwindled in size 
and activity. But with the resurgence of 
our military preparedness program early 
in the last decade, the Air Force once 
more entered Lincoln and it has become 
a Strategic Air Command base of vital 
importance to our Nation's defense pos- 
ture. 

Increasingly important missions haye 
been assigned to Lincoln with the advent 
of our intercontinental ballistic missile 
program. It has become the site for an 
Atlas missile squadron which is now un- 
der construction and which will become 
operational in the not-too-distant future. 

Just as Senator Norris played a major 
role in the development of our national 
economy so has the Lincoln base played 
a major and increasingly important role 
in our national defense posture. 

A military base of such major impor- 
tance deserves an illustrious name. The 
bill I have introduced, changing its name 
to the George W. Norris Air Force Base, 
would accomplish just that. 


National Seashore on Cape Cod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 


introduced today legislation to create a 
national seashore on Cape Cod. 
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Senator SartonsTaLt, President-elect 
Kennedy, and I spent several months 
drafting the bill prior to its introduction 

the last session, and came up with, in 
pad opinion, an excellent piece of legis- 
ation. 

Upon introduction of this bill early in 
September of 1959, I explained that in 

with Cape Cod, we are not con- 

cerned with the usual, relatively unde- 

veloped national park area. Several 

well-developed and prosperous communi- 

i are involved in this proposal, There- 

any legislation creating a national 

re on the Cape must recognize the 

Unique character of the area and its 
Problems, 

T believe that our bill does this. It is 
More than a statement of the principle 
that shoreline areas deserves 
dur Nation's support. It embodies a 
Knowledge of the distinct nature of the 
tet = people, and the character of 

Of course, I do not have to tell the 
Congress that there is tremendous na- 
tional interest in reserving for future 
generations the scenic, historic, and sci- 
entific treasures of our Nation. Cape 
Cod provides rich opportunities for ap- 
Preciation of these values, but it is a 
den pact area, containing communities 

eloped to a greater degree than is 
usual in national parks. 

In drafting our original legislation, 
therefore, we took pains to spell out in 
detail our provisions—many of them 
a in park legislation unique in or- 

to satisfy an unusual situation. We 

1 7 that our proposal will serve 

mi de the establishment of other 

tional seashores in the future, for it 

many of the problems in- 

herent in the conserving of areas of na- 

Sonal significance in this era of tremen- 
Ous population growth. 


ann the introduction of our bill, 
the ent of the Interior sent to 

e Congress a report which recom- 
mended or eliminating some of 


its essential features. 

At this time I would like to say a few 
about the Department's recom- 
tions which I feel could create 

rather than resolve problems. 
original bill provided that, in 
a to keep the six towns mvolved in 
10 Proposal] self-sufficient and dynamic, 
percent of the land taken in each 
m would be returned to that com- 

Unity as needed for its normal expan- 
sion and growth. 

The Department of the Interior has 
recommended that this provision be 
kerlcken. Furthermore, there was some 
th among the bill's sponsors and 

e towns that the administration of 

Clause would be cumbersome. 
visi e towns, recognizing that the pro- 
on would be stricken from the bill 
fone Probability, have requested, there- 

g e, that a small amount of the land 
shor ted from the area of the sea- 
tion Prior to enactment of the legisla- 

- The officials of each of the six 
tive Presented their cases very effec- 
ly to the House Subcommittee on 
lic Lands last month. The subcom- 
came down to the Cape in De- 
r, toured the area, and conducted 
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extensive and thoughtful hearings. I 
know that the committee is giving care- 
ful and conscientious study to the views 
of the town officials, and I hope that my 
colleagues will also give this testimony 
their serious consideration. 

In several of these towns a very sub- 
stantial portion of the revenue-produc- 
ing property is recommended for inclu- 
sion within the park. The sponsors of 
the bill feel very strongly that the towns 
need the revenue from this property in 
order to maintain their economies; and, 
therefore, provided for Federal payments 
in lieu of taxes. Although the Depart- 
ment of the Interior recommended 
against such payments, we have retained 
this provision. 

Our bill provides for an advisory 
commission to help the Federal Govern- 
ment in its policy decisions affecting the 
park and the surrounding towns. This 
would permit and encourage the pro- 
posed seashore’s administrator and the 
town governments to exist harmoniously 
and act in unison. The Department's 
recommendation that the Commission 
be terminated after 10 years tends to 
destroy its very purpose—long-range 
cooperation. I hope the Congress will 
give serious attention to making the 
Commission permanent. 

The Department of the Interior also 
recommended the elimination of a clause 
in our bill which would allow expediency 
in the acquiring of property from land- 
owners who would want to sell to the 
Federal Government as soon as possible. 
I feel very strongly that this clause 
should be retained, and hope my col- 
leagues here will support my view. 

There are some who fear that our bill 
may have overemphasized recreation. I 
want to make it clear, for the record, 
that the major intent of the sponsors 
is conservation. Last year, the National 
Park Service furnished a report on how 
the area would be administered. This 
statement confirmed our long-standing 
belief that the Park Service would only 
intend to make recreational activity 
available within controlled areas—that 
the major emphases would be on con- 
servation and preservation. I would like 
to call this report to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

I feel very strongly that the original 
principle written into legislation by 
Senator SaLTONSTALL, President-elect 
Kennedy, and myself must not be sacri- 
ficed. I am hopeful that the Congress 
will agree that the major provisions and 
purposes of our bill should be enacted 
into law. 

The cape is a growing community. Its 
population has increased almost 50 per- 
cent in the last 10 years. There is, there- 
fore, considerable pressure to develop, 
both commercially and residentially, that 
area which we are here seeking to pre- 
serve. These pressures were anticipated 
by the sponsors of the legislation by a 
provision in the bill that property devel- 
oped subsequent to September 1959 could 
be subject to condemnation by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. In spite of this 
provision, there has been some commer- 
cial development within the area of the 
proposed seashore. Delay by the Con- 
gress will further impair the quality of a 
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national seashore on the cape, and will 
cause further hardship to the residents 
of the area. 

The House subcommittee has visited 
the site of the proposed seashore, and is 
acquainted with its problems and the 
need for prompt action. I hope, there- 
fore, that this legislation will be taken 
up early in this session. 


Fifty Years an American: A Personal 
Paean of Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Recorp a touching and thoughtful edi- 
torial appearing in the Detroit (Mich.) 
Jewish News of Friday, November 25, 
1960, by the distinguished editor and 
publisher of that fine newspaper under 
the heading of “Purely Commentary” en- 
titled “Fifty Years an American: A Per- 
sonal Paean of Thanks.” 

In this splendid article Mr. Philip 
Slomovitz sets forth his reasons for be- 
ing grateful not only for the privilege of 
being an American but for the rich 
heritage of Judaism he has received from 
his distinguished and intellectual fore- 
bears, which he has strengthened and 
invigorated by his own thought and ef- 
fort and which he passes on to genera- 
tions to come: 

PURELY ComMMENTARY—Firry YEARS AN AMER- 
ICAN: A PERSONAL PAEAN OF THANKS 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 
“It is good to give thanks unto the Lord, 
And to sing praises unto Thy name, O most 
High.” 


Psalm 92: 1. 


“And give thanks to His holy name. 
For his anger ts but for a moment, 
His favor is for a lifetime; 
Weeping may tarry for the night, 
But joy cometh in the morning.” 
—Psalm 30:54. 

On Thanksgiving, when we have so much 
to be grateful for, when Americans rejoice 
in the blessings and the bounties that have 
been allotted to them, this commentator will 
surely be granted the privilege of a personal 
word, on a glorious occasion. 

This column has often taken note of his- 
toric events, of anniversaries of friends and 
community leaders. Your commentator has 
shown appreciation for occurrences in com- 
munities and in the lives of fellow citizens. 

Now, the time has come for a personal 
reference—because the event is so vital and 
so deeply soul stirring. 

November 29 will mark your commenta- 
tor's 50th anniversary as an American. Many 
anniversaries are persona! in nature: to him, 
such an event, that of reaching the age of 
50 years as an American, calls for thanksgiv- 
ing, for a bit of reminiscing; for additional. 
soul and heart searching. 

Fifty years as an American meant 50 years 
of freedom freedom to speak the mind and 
to express views without hindrance, 50 years 
of service to causes that fit into the Ameril- 
can way of life and therefore help in the up- 
lifting of the less fortunate, 50 years that 
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were not without their battles and debates 
but there were disputes and arguments of 
such a nature as to echo what the striver for 
justice acquired as part of his immersion into 
Americanism. 

The last 50 years revolutionized the world. 
They were politically stirring. The half cen- 
tury began with challenges unparalleled in 
history. They changed the fabrio of Amer- 
ica’s acts and thoughts They transformed 
our land into a new mold. 

Two world wars claimed the lives of mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans. Smaller con- 
fiicts and some calamities also were costly 
in human lives. 

While the world was being remolded, the 
Jewish people underwent even graver 
changes. Our kinsmen were threatened with 
extinction. We lost a third of Jewry in the 
course of the victimization of mankind by 
the most devilish minds that ever aMicted 
themselves upon us. 

As Americans, we were part of a genera- 

tion that revolted against bestialities. As 
Jews we had the obligation of coming to the 
ald of the afflicted. As American Jews we 
were destined by history to be the rescuers 
of the oppressed. 
But while we were rescuing, we, too, were 
the targets of bigots. We were charged with 
the task of saving lives, and at the same time 
of repudiating bigots. In this country we 
were free to speak our minds against in- 
tolerance, to battle the anti-Semites, to de- 
mand justice wherever and whenever it was 
due, 

In that battle, we soon learned the great- 
ness of America. We were not alone in the 
fight. We soon learned that there is such a 
genuine principle as fair play in this great 
land of our adoption. We are grateful for 
that idea. It has helped to sustain us in 
our Americanism and it has given us pride 
in our loyalties to this great land and its 
deep-rooted principles. 

There was much more to our pride. When 
you fight the anti-Semite you seek to elimi- 
nate the negative aspects of American life. 
It ls when one searches for the positive, when 
you aim to do the creative things in life, that 
you are faced with the true test of American 
greatness. Your commentator has found 
the genius of America in the freedom to act 
in behalf of his fellow Jews through the 
Zionist ideal. 

America spells freedom—but it does not 
qualify it by saying that it 1s to be freedom 
only for Americans. It is an established 
and a sacred American principle that one 
who has his freedoms must not deprive 
others of their freedoms. More than that: 
he who has his freedoms must ald others 
to acquire similar just rights. 

During the five decades of his American- 
ism—before acquiring citizenship and dur- 
ing the many years of his enfranchisement— 
your commentator labored for the Zionist 
idea. No one hindered him: the best Ameri- 
cans assisted in the great aspirations. Presi- 
dents, cabinet members, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, Governors of States, and Members of 
both Houses of Congress often gave him their 
blessings. It was the greatness of America 
that its leaders always gave us comfort in 
our work. The handful of Jews who were 
frightened, who, in their panic, could not 
assist in the greatest humanitarian effort in 
history, did not matter. They were unworthy 
of concern. They do not count now, al- 
though they still seek to obstruct justice. 
But there are so few of them that they are 
insignificant. 

But even the few could have been helpful 
in rescuing many more people than we have 
succeeded in saving since our great Zionist 
idea became a reality. Nevertheless, we are 
grateful—for the millions of our kinsmen 
who recognized the immensity of the task 
and assisted in it; for the many millions of 
Christian Americans who, by their actions, 
by their encouragement, upheld the Ameri- 
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can principles of justice and the right to life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness of all man- 
kind, and give us cause for gratitude and 
thanksgiving on this sacred day. 

There is another cause for rejoicing. Dur- 
ing the 50 years as an American, this writer 
had the right to adhere to the faith of our 
fathers, wherever we were—at prepatory high 
school, at college, while working on news- 
papers, in the course of travels—wherever 
the Stars and Stripes fluttered for us as a 
symbol of our citizenship. 

The pride of your commentator’s Ameri- 
canism has accompanied him abroad, where 
he was able to hold his head high as an 
American Jew, and in Israel, where he en- 
joyed the fruits of his labors and witnessed 
the fulfillment of the dream of an American 
Jew for whom Zionism was akin to Ameri- 
canism—because the aspirations of both are 
kindred in spirit—and where he saw the 
realization of the ideal that all men have a 
right to pursue happiness and enjoy freedom. 

Major in the sense of elation, next to the 
exultation that stems from good family re- 
lationshi: a fine wife and good chil- 
dren—(all, incidentally, native born who 
share mutual joys as Americans, as Jews, as 
Zionists)—is the privilege this writer has 

as a working newspaperman. The 
most glorious post in journalism is that of 
the reporter. It is he, as the gatherer of 
news, who secures the facts, to keep the peo- 
ple informed on what is happening. The 
working newsgatherer is often vastly more 
important even than the editor and the copy 
reader. Without his facts there would be no 
provisions for editing. 

And in the role of a working newspaper- 
man, this humble writer also has alined 
himself with all informational causes, with 
education and fact gathering, with a dedi- 
cation to the cause of learning. One must 
always learn. Mikol me-lamda! hiskalti—we 
learn from all who have something to impart 
to us. And to learn is to continue an un- 
ending ambition in life. To inspire others 
to learn is to assist in creating a well-in- 
formed community. 

Such are the experiences of half a century. 
These are the aspirations of a life that has 
been blessed by the great privilege inherent 
in an Americanism that does not exclude 
equal loyalty to Judaism. 

These are just a few of thoughts that crop 
up in the rejoicing over our Americanism. 
Your commentator was blessed during half a 
century as an American. His gratitude is un- 
bounded. This is a great day in his life— 
to be 50 years an American. That's the rea- 
son for devoting a column to a personal ex- 
pression of thankfulness for such a blessing— 
to be an American. 


The Boys Behind the Gun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include therewith an address by Dr. 
A. G. D. Wiles, president of Newberry 
College, Newberry, S.C., delivered to the 
New England Society of Charleston on 
December 22, 1960. Mr. Speaker, this 
great cultural society, founded in 
Charleston 140 years ago, is noted for 
having had America’s foremost speakers 
address its distinguished membership. 
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Daniel Webster on one occasion ad- 
dressed this society. The long list of 
distinguished speakers have included 
Americans from every walk of economic, 
political, and academic life in the United 
States. 

One of the great scholars included in 
this long and venerable list is Dr. Wiles. 
As a former professor at The Citadel in 
Charleston, Dr. Wiles compiled some 
priceless research on the history of the 
firing of the first shot on Fort Sumter 
which set off one of the great conflagra- 
tions in civil strife of all time. The an- 
niversary of this tragic Civil War is be- 
ing commemorated at this time, and for 
this occasion, Dr. Wiles prepared his 
most enlightening, scholarly, and in- 
teresting address on the young men who 
actually fired the historic shot at Fort 
Sumter. The revelations of this inter- 
esting assignment again bring to the 
memory of the American people the boys 
from The Citadel, South Carolina’s 
venerable military institution, who 
touched off the cannon that changed the 
course of American history for all time. 

The address by Dr. Wiles follows: 
Tue Bors BEHIND THE GUN—THB OITADEL 

CADETS WHO FIRED THE FinstT SHOT ON THE 

“STAR OF THE WEST” 

(By Dr. A. G. D. Wiles) 


On December 20, yee 100 years ago, South 
Carolina seceded, On December 26, Maj. 
Robert Anderson, commanding the small 
US. force at Fort Moultrie, to the northeast 
of Charleston Harbor, thinking that he 
might be overrun there, moved his garrison 
into unoccupied Fort Sumter in the mouth 
of the harbor, and called on his Government 
for reinforcements and supplies. Interpret- 
ing this as an act of war, South Carolina 
countered with the occupation of Fort 
Moultrie and the dispatch of a force to 
Morris Island, southwest of the harbor's 
mouth and close enough for artillery to com- 
mand the main ships’ channel into the har- 
bor. The heart of this latter force was a 
detachment of Citadel cadets—the Charles- 
ton Mercury says 40 of them —who were 
to man four 24-pounder smooth-bore can- 
non? on the northern point of the island, or 
Cummings Point, with orders to drive off any 
Federal ships seeking to reinforce Fort 
Sumter. 

Who these boys were—I think not one of 
them was over 22 years, and most of them 
in their teens—who were ordered by their 
State to fire the first shots against the U.S. 
fiag is mainly unknown. Apparently neither 
the State nor The Citadel kept a muster 
roll? 

Interest has centered only on the question 
of which cadet fired the first shot when the 
Federal steamer Star of the West, sent to re- 
inforce Fort Sumter, steamed into the harbor 
at dawn on January 9, 1861. And actually 
there has been no clear agreement even on 
which cadet fired the first shot. The records 
of the Haynsworth family of Sumter County 
state that Cadet George Edward Haynsworth. 
not quite 20 years old, pulled the lanyard on 
gun No. 1 and so fired the first shot; but 
the Citadel alumn! cards are disposed to 
give the credit to Cadet William Stewart 
Simkins, 181% years old. 


Issue of Jan. 10, 1861. 

Though the Charleston Yearbook for 
1884 says two cannons, and some writers say 
three. 

* The State Archives has no muster roll. 

t Ancestry and Descendants of Sarah 
Morse Haynsworth, by Hugh Charles Hayns- 
worth, Sumter, S.C., Osteen Publishing Co., 
1939. 
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But The Citadel 2 or 3 years ago, for its 
Mural on the firing on the Star of the West, 
needed more exact information on the boys 
du the No. 1 gun, if it was at all possible to 

it; and so the speaker began digging in 
this small corner of history. 

„I started with Simkins, found in the 
Siumni records the names of his two daugh- 
oi in Austin and Dallas, Tex, and received 
rom the one still living (Mrs. W. H, Law- 

) an unpublished account of her father's 

life written by the deceased daughter (Mrs. 
Masterson) and a photograph of 
young Simkins taken with his brother, prob- 
abiy when he was at The Citadel and his 
brother at the University of South Carolina. 
daughter's account of her father's part 
firing on the Star of the West is direct 

2 unequivocal. He was on the No. 1 gun, 
ut he did not pull the lanyard; Haynsworth 

d. He was, as Sgt. S. E. Welch of the 

ve Cadets—who was an eyewitness— 
reported, the sentinel who first discovered 
the Star of the West looming through the 
of dawn’ But let me quote the perti- 
nent extract from the daughter's account: 
Fe alking post early on the morning of 
ho ruary 10 (a mistake for January 9), 1861, 
$ (my father) espied the Federal frigate, 
tar of the West, creeping into the harbor 
ging aid to Major Anderson. He re- 
portaa it at once, and was taken of sentry 
Cay and was placed on the first gun. 
lonel {for Maj. P. F.) Stevens (superin- 
th ent of The Citadel and in command of 

e cadet detachment) gave the command 

George Haynsworth touched off the 
cannon, and thus began the great conflict 
between the North and the South.” 

(This last statement suggests that the 
cadets may have thought of themselves as 

the first shot of the war.) 

But in spite of this clear statement of 

* daughter, some doubt arose in my 
thet mind when Charleston friends insisted 
Pol ears ago, probably 1919 or 1920, the 
Y leston News and Courier and the New 
thes Times had printed letters attributing 

first shot to Simkins, and he had been 
thaironted with them and had not denied 
m. But, even with the lengthy coopera- 

of the library force of the News and 

, the letters could not be found. 

there came to light, through the 

‘a Offices of Col. C. F. Myers, Jr., former 
bap at The Citadel, a typewritten copy 
pad oven statement, dictated to the 
retary of Col. O. J. Bond when the latter 
Was president of The Citadel: and this state- 
gd confirms the daughter's statement. 
1 — the discovery of the Star of the West 
Was taken from his sentinel's post and 
Put in as a gunner on gun No. 1, so all that 
dan be sald is that I helped load the first 
fired on the flag of the United States. 
4 this should leave Cadet George Edward 
Bel worth in undisputed possession of the 

ld as lanyard puller on the No. 1 gun. I 
eae of no further names that have been 

vanced for the honor. 


t who were the other boys on the No. 1 


Sun besides Haynsworth and Simkins? 
Rak some question arose regarding the 
55 bility of the report of the captain of the 
ar of the West that a red palmetto flag 
ew over the masked battery on Morris Is- 
erry one of our librarians at The Citadel 
1 te for assistance to the Duke University 
8 + and a friend of his there, on the as- 
phape dyess that it might prove helpful, sent a 
of ee copy of H. M. Clarkson's “Story 
50 the Star of the West“ published in the 
agazine Confederate Veteran for May, 


— 

ee Quoted by O. J. Bond, “The Story of The 
tadel," Garrett and Massie, Richmond, 
1936, 49-50 


*Ibid., p. 50; : 
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1913." Clarkson, a former surgeon in the 
Confederate States Army, had started his 
military career as a volunteer in the 
Columbia, S. O., artillery company assigned to 
Fort Moultrie after Major Anderson's evacu- 
ation. He either lived in Charleston or was 
there on visit when the artillery company 
went through and attracted him. In his ar- 
ticle he gives a most literate description of 
the situation in and around Charleston Har- 
bor in late December 1860, and early January, 
1861, prior to and during the visit of the 
Star of the West, though some of the spe- 
cific details are incorrect in spite of his pro- 
test that he did careful research. 

He writes of the cadets firing on the in- 
vading ship, as follows: 

“Three of the shots were fired from the 
Morris Island battery by the South Carolina 
cadets (actually they seem to have fired 
many more than three), the first Morris 
Island shot being fired by Capt. J. M. Whil- 
den, of Company A, who was in command, 
and who sighted the gun and gave the order 
to fire. The lanyard was pulled by Cadet 
G. W. Haynsworth. This was a challenging 
shot and was directed at the vessel (actually 
it was directed across her bow). As the Star 
oj the West came on, another shot was fired 
from the Morris Island battery directly at 
the vessel, the gun being in charge of S. B. 
Pickens, by whom it was sighted; but the 
shot fell astern of the ship. The third shot 
from the Morris Island battery (as distinct 
from the Fort Moultrie battery, which also 
fired) was fired by T. B. Ferguson, who fired 
gun No. 2 in the center of the battery 
(Clarkson thought the cadets had only three 
guns, but they seem clearly to have had 
four). This shot struck the ship, and the 
steamer turned its course.“ 

This extract is most interesting because it 
names three more of the boys who were in 
the cadet contingent: S. B. Pickens, to whom 
the report of Sergeant Welch also attributes 
the second shot; T. B. Ferguson, whom some- 


one must sometime trace; and, most in- 


portant, cadet captain of Company A John 
M. Whilden, who is said to have sighted and 
commanded the No, 1 gun, and, it seems, to 
have commanded the entire cadet con- 
tingent. 

This last information led to a merry chase 
among the descendants of John M. Whilden 
for confirmation. The records of the Whil- 
den family, finally located, do not confirm it. 
but the Charleston Datly Courier obituary of 
him notes that he was cadet captain of Com- 
pany A in his senior year at The Citadel 
(1860-61) and the Charleston Mercury obit- 
uary notes that he was present as captain of 
cadets at the repulse of the Star of the 
West.” It seems not unlikely that, for the 
actual firing, Major Stevens, who exercised 
sole command, would have put Whilden in 
command of the No. 1 gun. 

Somewhere in my practice of asking nearly 
everyone for possible leads, someone told me 
that Mr. Paul Quattiebaum, of Conway, knew 
much about the firing on the Star of the 
West. So I got him on the telephone; and 
he told me, in his scholarly manner, that he 
knew of only two of the boys that fired the 
No. 1 gun; G. E. Haynsworth and his uncle, 
Theodore Adolphus Quattlebaum. Here was 
a fourth prospect—Theodore Adolphus Quat- 
tlebaum. His nephew referred me to his 
own account of the Quattlebaum ancestry, 
published in 1947 in the South Carolina His- 


Pp. 234-236, vol. 21, 

* The unpublished records were generously 
lent by Mrs. Oscar Rogers Whilden, Sr., of 
Columbia, S.C. Her late husband was the 
nephew of John Marshall Whilden, 

Issue of September 10, 1862. 

1 Issue of September 13, 1862. 
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torical and Genealogical magazine. There 
I found it stated that Mr. Paul's father— 
that is, the brother of Theodore—had said 
that Theodore was a member of the gun 

that fired the first shot of the war, at 
the Star of the West. 

This seems a little strange since Quattle- 
baum was not yet out of his freshman year 
at the military academies of the State, hav- 
ing entered the Arsenal on January 1, 1860, 
and been transferred to The Citadel at least 
by January 1. 1881, which is the latest date 
expressed for the cadets’ occupation of Mor- 
tis Island. And the rest of the cadets on the 
No. 1 gun were seniors. However, Quattle- 
baum was a half year older than Simkins, 
and maybe considerably more experienced 
with guns, especially rifes, since his father 
ran a rifle works near their home, below Lees- 
ville, on Lightwood Creek, in Lexington 
County, Also the oral tradition that puts 
him on the No. 1 gun spans but one genera- 
tion in the family and that family one of 
notable character. That. Quattlebaum was 
on the No. 1 gun is likely. 

And here my search seems at an end: 
There have been no more leads. Possibly 
the No. 1 gun crew consisted of only four 
boys: Whilden, Haynsworth, Simkins, and 
Quattlebaum. That is the way the muralist 
finally painted it at The Citadel. 

Maybe you would like to hear briefly what 
happened to these four boys in the Infernal 
holocaust that followed, 

Simkins and Haynsworth lived through 
it. After graduation on April 9, 1881, they 
both entered the Confederate service. Both 
went into the artillery, and both became 
first Meutenants.* At the end of the war, 
both were under Gen. Joe Johnston in his 
effort to stop Sherman in the Carolinas. 
Since news of Lee’s surrender traveled slowly- 
to Johnston, he fought a battle after Lee’s 
surrender—said to be the last battle east of 
the Mississippi. Haynsworth used to say 
that his was the last gun fired in that battle, 
and that thus he fired the first and the last 
shot of the war." Simkins, after the sur- 
render, was discharged and given a Mexican 
dollar and a mule for his services.“ 

In civilian life both became lawyers, and 
married and had families. After a number 
of years, to supplement his income, Hayns- 
worth accepted an appointment as magis- 
trate. One day a sheriff brought before him 
two feuding groups of young men, to be put 
under peace bonds. Not disarmed by the 
sheriff, these wild fellows started shooting at 
each other in the office, and Haynsworth 
was mortally wounded. 

Simkins migrated to Florida, where he 
learned and practiced law, then to Texas, be- 
coming a prominent lawyer in Dallas fs a 
prominent member of the law faculty the 
University of Texas. He published some 
seven books on law, his “Federal Jurisdiction 
and Practice” going into the fourth edition 
in 1923. 

Little Quattlebaum, his photograph in 
Confederate uniform suggesting a boy who 
has seen things he should not have seen, 
did not quite make it. He got an honorable 
discharge from The Citadel on August 28, 


“Vol. XLVIII, from April to July. 

i! Citadel alumni records. 

i1 Simkins’ daughter in her account seems 
to say that her father did not graduate, 
though The Citadel alumni records say that 
he did, 

„ Simkins’ daughter says that her father 
went no higher than second lieutenant, but 
The Citadel alumni records say that he be- 
came a first lieutenant. In this matter I 
think that the alumni records might be 
more accurate. 

13 Ancestry and Descendants of Sarah Morse 
Haynsworth. 

Account by his daughter. 
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1861; enlisted in December as a private in 
Company K, 20th Infantry Regiment, South 
Carolina Volunteers; became second sergeant 
and then sergeant major; was commissioned 
second lieutenant in March 1864, and as- 
signed to Company A, 1st Infantry Regiment 
(Gregg's), South Carolina Regulars, and in 
November was transferred to Company K; 
then his luck ran out, only a short while 
before the end of the war. 

In the early days of March 1865, he was 
with Johnston’s Army, in Hardee's Corps. 
The corps was intrenched near the present 
ghost town of Averasboro, N.C., to fight a 
delaying action against Sherman; but Sher- 
man’s troops broke the Confederate left and 
swept the line before them. It was here, 
it seems, at a place known as Smith's farm, 
that little Quattlebaum, directing a com- 
pany, was ordered to hold at all costs. Un- 
der the circumstances, it was a death sen- 
tence; but, as his nephew says in a letter to 
me, “he knew how to obey orders.” When 
his men began to give ground, he pled with 
them to hold, leapt on the entrenchment to 
rally them, and was shot down. When the 
battle had passed, he was carried into the 
farmhouse, and cared for as far as possible 
by his body servant and two boys from his 
own Lexington County who had been cap- 
tured by the Yankees and used as nurses. 
He regained consciousness long enough to 
send home his loye and his small personal 
effects, including his pocket Bible. The boys 
and the body servant wrapped him in a 
blanket, put two boards over his body, and 
buried him between two trees at the forks of 
the road. Later his body was recovered and 
buried in the family cemetery, beside Light- 
wood Creek.” 

John Marshall Whilden’s luck ran out 
earlier, With Simkins and Haynsworth he 
graduated from The Citadel on April 9, 1861, 
just in time to participate in the reduction 
of Fort Sumter, which began on April 12.” 
Then he joined the Fifth Regiment of South 
Carolina Volunteers, which was commanded 
by his beloved friend and teacher at the 
Yorkville Military School, Col. Micah Jenkins. 
He went as Colonel Jenkins’ aide to Virginia 
and distinguished himself in the First Battle 
of Manassas in July 1861, being slightly 
wounded. Returning home, he raised the 
company known as the Chicora Rifles, was 
elected captain, and he and his company 
were attached to the 23d Infantry Regiment, 
South Carolina Volunteers. Elected major in 
April 1862, he returned to Virginia in Brig. 
Gen. George Nathan Evans’ Brigade—to keep 
his appointment with fate at the Second 
Battle of Manassas (Aug. 29, 30, 1862). 

When Longstreet’s Corps there drove into 
the left flank and rear of the unsuspecting 
Federals attacking frontally Stonewall Jack- 
son’s corps, Evans’ brigade—in which was 
Whilden and his 23d Regiment—must have 
been fairly far over on the right flank and 
thus have attacked one of the strong hill 
positions of the enemy, perhaps Bald Hill. 
At any rate, the 23d had a brutal fight on 
its hands. All the- field officers were 
wounded, and Whilden mortally, but only 
after he had displayed heroism remarkable 
in the annals of man. The Charleston Dally 
Courler puts it well in its obituary notice: 

“He fell while gallantly leading the 23d 
Regiment against a desperate onset of the 
foe, who pressed his command with over- 
whelming numbers. On the first charge 
the standard bearer was shot down. - But the 
flag was not suffered to lie in the dust with 
the noble youth who had borne it. Major 
Whilden seized the colors and waving them 


Letter from Mr. Paul Quattlebaum to the 
speaker. 

Obituary in Charleston Mercury, Sept. 13, 
1862, 
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aloft led his brave boys through a storm of 
shot and shell. Thrice was the regiment 
forced to retire before that murderous fire, 
and each time he led the charge with the 
colors in his hand. Again, they rallied to the 
conflict and were successful, but while lead- 
ing his men for the fourth time, the gallant 
color bearer received his death wound,” age 
23 years.” 

Iam sorry that I have been unable to pre- 
serve all the boys behind that No. 1 gun. 
They were a gallant lot; and well deserve our 
salute at this distance of 100 years. 


“Issue of Sept. 10, 1862. 


Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of December 13, 1960: 

FEDERAL SPENDING 


During the recent political campaign 
President Elsenhower and the Republicans 
insisted the United States was in the best 
financial position in years. But postelection 
developments present a different picture. 

Federal spending is the most important 
single prop under the economy. Federal 
programs account for better than $1 out of 
every $10 spent in this country for goods and 
services of all kinds. 

The latest figures show that Federal pur- 
chases of goods and services increased during 
July, August, and September to an annual 
rate of $52.7 billion. In October, November, 
and December the rate probably approached 
$54 billion. 

On the basis of the revised Federal budget 
estimates Issued in October, some experts 
say the purchasing rate will climb to about 
$55 billion in the first 3 months of 1961. 
They predict a further advance to about 
$55.5 billion in April, May, and June. 

These estimates may prove conservative. 
They do not take into account defense step- 
ups ordered since early October, possible new 
programs to be initiated by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, and the stimulating effect of 
Elsenhower’s new program to stem the gold 
drain by spending more at home and less 
abroad. I 

Even so, these estimates indicate that the 
annual rate of Federal purchases will climb 
by nearly $3 billion between the end of last 
September and next June 30. Significantly, 
this increase will coincide with what prob- 
ably will prove the economy's roughest 
months. By this token, it will be an im- 
portant antirecession factor. 

And should a major recession develop, 
Kennedy has repeatedly said he would turn 
to deficit spending as a pump-priming device. 
In addition, he has indicated he would urge 
bigger defense outlays than those now pro- 
gramed by the Eisenhower administration. 


As things now stand, an increase in defense 
contracting late in 1960 portends further 
spending increases in the last half of 1961. 
There always is a lag between contracting 
and spending. 
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When these programs are fully effective, 
within 1 to 2 years, oversea spending will be 
reduced by about $1 billion. The money 
won't be saved in the usual sense, however. 
Instead, it will be spent in the United States. 

Take, for example, the 284,000 military de- 
pendents who will gradually be pulled back 
from overseas. They'll probably end up 
spending more money at home than they 
would have abroad because living costs here 
are higher. From the standpoint of the 
American economy, this will be just like add- 
ing one good-sized city to the population. 

All in all, the whole picture for 1961 indi- 
cates increasing stimulation of the economy 
through Federal programs—stimulation that 
they may be badly needed before winter ends. 


The Captive Sales Finance Company— 
Threat to Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, study, 
and consideration by Members of this 
session of Congress, a bill to supplement 
the antitrust laws of the United States 
against restraint of trade or commerce 
by preventing manufacturers of motor 
vehicles from handling the retail install- 
ment sales contracts and insurance of 
their products. 

The purpose of this bill is to divorce 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. from 
General Motors Corp. and to restore free 
competition to the American automobile 
market. 

My study of the automotive industry 
convinces me that General Motors Corp. 
has tremendous monopolistic powers, 
some of which stem from the corpora- 
tion's ownership and use of General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. My study 
shows that these monopolistic powers 
operate to the detriment of the U.S. 
economy, to the detriment of the auto- 
motive industry and to the detriment 
of the American car-buying public. 

The only way to remove these monopo- 
listic powers of General Motors Corp, is 
to divorce this giant from its finance 
subsidiary, General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., and to let the finance company 
operate as an independent sales finance 
company in a completely free market. 

Enactment of my bill will accom- 
plish the following important objectives 
among others: 

Restore free competition in the U.S. 
automobile market. 

Reduce automobile prices to the car- 
buying public by removing the powers 
which General Motors has to establish 
price patterns for the entire industry. 

Reduce finance charges. The entry of 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. into 
the free market, as an independent 
finance company, would stimulate the 
competition which keeps prices to car 
buyers at the lowest possible levels. 
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Restore the United States to its lead- 
3 in the world automobile 


Restore full employment to the U.S. 
automobile industry. 

Let me make it clear that this bill is 
not an attack on big business. I have 
never said or implied that bigness is 
necessarily badness. My concern is with 
the monopolistic powers which are now 
held by General Motors Corp. and its 
finance subsidiary, General Motors Ac- 
Ceptance Corp. Separate these two 
giants and our entire economy will bene- 
fit. Consumers, whether they buy 

olets or Cadillacs, Fords or Lin- 
Colns, Plymouths or Imperials, Ramblers 
or Larks, will save money and have a 
8reater freedom of choice when they buy 
automobiles. 

For the benefit of the Members of the 
House, I would insert in the Rrcorp at 
this point an address made by me on 
November 11, 1960, before the American 

Conference. The address is 
entitled “The Captive Finance Com- 
bany—Threat to Free Enterprise“: 

It is a privilege to be the guest of the 

Financing Conference and to ad- 
dress the members of an industry that has 
made such a truly significant contribution to 
American free enterprise. Even as competl- 
Non is the life of trade, so credit is ita life- 

lood. Our economy in all its impressive 
Proportions owes a great debt to the inde- 
Pendent sales finance companies. Their en- 
ise and vision have made possible many 
new es and a greatly expanded con- 
sumer credit system. Nowhero is this more 
graphically illustrated than in the history of 
Greatest of all our basic industries—that 

of the Automobile. 
o have come a long way e the days, 

1907, when a new car polis equivalent 
Of 8 years’ earnings of an average worker. In 
those days, car manufacturets lacked the 
Means to sell on credit; dealers, too, required 
rea banks were unable or unwilling to 
end money for the purchase of cars. Car 
It p was the privilege of the wealthy. 

Was the independent finance companies 
that bridged this gap. By lending money to 

ers for their purchase of cars from the 
Sctory and by purchasing from dealers at a 
b unt the installment obligations incurred 
121 Car buyers, they brought the automo- 
© within the reach of the people and thus 
Made possible the miraculous economies of 
Production. These have remained the 
of sales finance companies over the 
arn and today the total consumer credit 
matanding for financing the sale of auto- 
biles exceeds $16 billion. 

But you have not assembled today to hear 
Your praises sung. You are here, I suspect, 
8 stock and to discuss ways and means 
whit improving and expanding the services 
g ch your industry renders. And Iam here 

ot primarily to praise, but to warn that 
whic are forces at work in our economy 

$ ch, left unchecked, must end by destroy- 
8 g our American free enterprise system and 
lea ailating the vital segment of the Amer- 
1 n financial community for which your con- 
erence speaks. 

ae refer to the threat of monopoly and 
our apolization by which the very largest of 
loma cheep corporations have been swal- 
fon g competitors and taking on ever new 
i ctions—functions formerly performed by 
Ndependent specialists. 

Grover Cleveland in his message to Con- 
Bress in 1888 said: 
= ca we view the achievements of aggre- 

oe we discover the existence of 
the 2 Combinations, and monopolies, while 
citizen is struggling far in the rear or is 
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trampled to death beneath an iron heel, 
Corporations, which should be the restrained 
creatures of the law and the servants of the 
people, are fast becoming the people's mas- 
ters.” 

How prophetic. We must remove that tron 
heel. We must wave back these giant corpo- 
rations and make them the servants, not the 
masters of the people. 

Recent years have seen unprecedented 
growth of concentration in the American 
economy. We must ever bear in mind that 
giant monolithic operators which result from 
mergers and consolidations are imitators— 
they do not originate. The giants claim that 
efficiency, mass production, and the division 
of labor require them to be as big as they 
are—but this is not true. Almost every one 
of them owes its size to the fact that it 
acquired and took advantage of the means, 
in one way or another, to expand. What is 
more, giant monopoly is a threat to democ- 
racy. It subordinates individuals, sacrifices 
the free market, establishes industrial totall- 
tarlanism. Its repeated mergers and con- 
solidations throw men out of work, create 
ghost towns, and work havoc among the 
suppliers and customers of merged enter- 
prises. 

Today I want particularly to stress the 
drive toward concentration of the manu- 
facturing and banking functions in the auto- 
mobile industry—a drive long recognized, 
but most difficult to control. I refer to the 
practice of General Motors since 1919—only 
this year resumed by Ford—of automobile 
manufacturers maintaining their own cap- 
tive sales finance companies. 

This practice, I am convinced, is not only 
disastrous to the independent sales financing 
industry, but spells trouble for many other 
economic groups and for the entire com- 
petitive system. It is destined, unless 
checked, to impair competition in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry, competition 
which is already at a low ebb, with only five 
significant manufacturers of passenger cars 
in the market. It must further depress the 
condition of ostensibly independent retail 
dealers to one of economic serfdom and 
ever-growing dependency on the factories. 
It subjects the consumer to manipulation by 
concealed but fluctuating credit charges, to 
the point where he is ever less able to deter- 
mine how much he is paying for credit and 
whether he can afford the obligations he 
assumes, It is, in short, a practice whose 
indulgence makes big business the foe of 
economic freedom. 


Adequate appraisal of the consequences of 
factory-controlied car financing requires a 
brief review of its history. In 1919 General 
Motors established a wholly owned subsid- 
lary, General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
to finance the sale of GM products at 
both the wholesale and retail levels. Ford 
and Chrysler followed sult by acquiring 
financing associates of their own. Inde- 
pendent finance companies normally dis- 
count dealers’ installment paper without re- 
course. Factory affiliated sales finance com- 
panies, by contrast, normally retain dealer 
responsibility in case of default. In 1925, 
to tighten its control of the financing of GM 
products, GMAC inaugurated a dealer re- 
serve for repossession losses. Under this 
technique, the dealer imposes a charge on 
the customer to defray the cost of defaults, 
He also participates in the financing profit 
by pocketing the amount by which this re- 
serve exceeds losses actually experienced. 

It is notorious that this reserve has al- 
ways exceeded losses by a wide margin and 
has thus become an added source of dealer 
profit. Indeed, over the years GMAC dis- 
tributions to dealers from this reserve have 
equaled 83,000 for each car repossessed. 
This is extremely useful to General Motors 
in holding dealers, although, as A. P. Sloan, 
president of GM, himself admitted, any ap- 
preciable excess over actual repossession 
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losses is unfair to competing finance com- 
panies, With the epproach of the depres- 
sion, manufacturers tended to force delivery 
of cars to dealers. To move these cars, deal- 
ers were forced to grant excessive used car 
trade-ins. In an attempt to recoup their 
losses they frequently resorted to loading 
or packing their finance charges to consum- 
ers, that is, Increasing this charge beyond 
the actual cost of financing, eyen including 
the reserve for losses. 

Some independent nonrecourse companies 
attempted to meet the competition of 
GMAC's dealer reserve by paying a bonus 
to dealers for their business. Reputable in- 
dependents, however, regarded both the re- 
possession loss reserve and the bonus as 
forms of commercial bribery, and in 1933, 
during the NRA, your conference was formed 
to protect the legitimate interests of the 
independents. 

In the 1930's, also, the financing practices 
of automobile manufacturers began to cause 
concern among law enforcement agencies. 
In 1939, the Federal Trade Commission or- 
dered General Motors to cease and desist 
from advertising as a “6-percent plan" a 
plan of financing that actually cost almost 
twice that sum in simple interest. Ford, 
Chrysler, and other manufacturers, had 
agreed to cease and desist from this prac- 
tice, and the order against General Motors 
was upheld on appeal. 

Meanwhile, automobile manufacturers’ 
practices affecting finance companies and car 
dealers engaged the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. In 1938 antitrust indict- 
ments were obtained against the Big Three 
and their affiliates, C co- 
ercion of dealers at both the wholesale and 
retail levels in a conspiracy to monopolize 
financing. It was alleged that in order to 
compel dealers to use captive financing, the 
manufacturers resorted to cancellation or 
threat of cancellation of franchises and a 
whole catalog of discriminatory practices 
against uncooperative dealers and inde- 
pendent finance companies. Here again 
Ford and Chrysler submitted to consent de- 
crees, but General Motors insisted on a trial. 
In 1940, after General Motors and four afili- 
ates had been convicted of conspiracy and 
their convictions and fines upheld on appeal, 
the Government started a civil suit to re- 
quire GM to divest itself of GMAO. World 
War II interfered with the prosecution of 
the case. In 1952 this litigation was settled 
without divestiture, a result which the Gov- 
ernment recognized as inadequate, but to 
which it submitted because of the difficulty 
of proving activities then 14 years old, As 
is often the case, time had come to the 
rescue of monopoly. There the matter has 
rested, with General Motors in undisturbed 
possession of its captive financing subsidiary. 
Recently, however, Ford has reentered the 
field of factory-controlled car sales financing, 
claiming that it no longer can do without 
the advantages which GMAC affords General 
Motors. Ford, in other words, also desired 
the fruit of a poisoned tree. Thus, in 1960, 
the independent sales finance companies are 
confronted with a well-entrenched competi- 
tor, owned by the largest automobile manu- 
facturer in the world, and by a newly 
founded finance company owned by the sec- 
ond largest. 

The domination of the automobile manu- 
facturing industry is well known. Three 
concerns, General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, 
divide more than 90 percent of the market. 
General Motors alone accounts for about 50 
percent of all new car sales, It has been 
noted that there are only a few States in the 
Union that haye gross income comparable to 
that of General Motors—a gigantic, privately 
controlled, economic state, with self-perpet- 
uating officers and directors, that has just an- 
nounced it is about to spend a billion and a 
quarter dollars in a single year. In this 
dominated market environment, the business 
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of GMAC—that of financing General Mo- 
tors’ products—has had a continuous growth. 
To illustrate: in 1958 GMAC financed more 
than 80 percent of all new car installment 
contracts sold by General Motors’ dealers to 
finance companies—as compared to less than 
50 percent in 1941. It purchased about 40 
percent of the installment contracts sold by 
all dealers to finance companies in 1957 and 
1958—as compared to less than 30 percent 
in 1952. GMAC’s retail credit extensions 
in 1957 were 106 percent greater than in 1952; 
those of independents only 16.6 percent 
greater. In the period from 1953 to 1956, the 
percentage growth of GMAC’s share of the 
car financing market was 41.7, or almost 
double the 21.7 increase in General Motors’ 
share of total car sales. 


GMAC’s steady growth has brought phe- 
nomenal profits to General Motors. During 
the years from 1950 to 1957 GMAC averaged 
18.7 percent net profit after taxes on stock- 
holders average investment. By 1954, the 
company's total current assets exceeded $234 
billion and its net income exceeded $33 mil- 
lion. In 1957 GMAC reported net income 
after taxes of $46 million. This income to 
General Motors from GMAC alone, amounted 
to more than one-half of Ford's earnings 
from all operations. 

But profit, however large, is but one of 
the great unnatural advantages which Gen- 
eral Motors’ ownership of GMAC gives the 
combination—both in the finance business 
and in the automobile business. Comparison 
of the operations of GMAC with those of in- 
dependent sales finance companies reveals 
the important respects, not explainable by 
size alone, in which this financial giant en- 
joys special privileges, largely by virtue of 
its GM parentage. 

The more borrowed money a finance com- 
pany uses in its business—in addition to 
using ite own capital—the greater is the 
ability to compete and the greater will be 
the profits on its common capital. A com- 
pany with a large -to-capital 
ratio can accept a much smaller net return 
on volume and still profit on its own in- 
vestment as much as or more than its com- 
petitors. In this borrowings-to-capital 
ratio, or leverage as it is called, GMAC’s 
parentage has given it an unequaled posi- 
tion. Major insurance companies and in- 
stitutions have entered into an agreement 
which allows GMAC to issue subordinated 
debt to an amount equal to 200 percent of 
its capital, but only as long as General 
Motors remains its owner. If General Mo- 
tors ownership were to end, the ratio would 
be reduced to 133 percent, the agreement 
provides. This privilege is double that of 
most independents. In consequence of this 
privilege, not available to any other finance 
company, GMAC has had outstanding be- 
tween 1953 and 1958 subordinated debt 

between 129 and 166 percent of its 
its capital and surplus. On the strength of 
this subordinated debt, which operates like 
capital as a cushion for senior debt, GMAC 
has been able to achieve a total debt-to- 
common equity ratio in excess of 20 to 1— 
more than double the ratio enjoyed by its 
three largest competitors. Without General 
Motors ownership, this unnatural competi- 
tive advantage in access to risk capital would 
have been impossible. Under the 52 per- 
cent Federal corporate income tax, a com- 
pany holding an exclusive ‘borrowing privi- 
lege which is double that of its competitors, 
as is the case with GMAC, is in the same 
competitive posture as if it, alone, were 
exempt from income tax. 

Apart from the financial power given by 
this leverage, GMAC appears also to have 
been able to borrow money at interest rates 
lower than those paid by the sales finance 
industry generally. Little wonder that 
GMAC's net profits have far exceeded the 
industry's average. 
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The unparalleled financial position of 
GMAC, due in large part to its ownership 
by General Motors, has not only enabled 
it to saturate the market but also to offer 
the most attractive terms to General Mo- 
tors’ dealers. At both the wholesale and 
the retall level its interest and discount 
charges are measurably less than those of 
its competitors. But this does not neces- 
sarily reflect efficiency, In the first place, 
GMAC requires dealers to remain respon- 
sible for payments and to share in the 
function of evaluating credit, while most 
independents assume the entire credit re- 
sponsibility and function. Beyond this, 
GMAC’s low rates are a natural consequence 
of the unparalleled leverage and uniquely 
favored credit position enjoyed by GMAC 
through its affiliation with General Motors. 
Indeed, it has been stated that General Mo- 
tors, through GMAC, could still further re- 
duce the cost of credit and further extend 
its domination of the market, but is deterred 
by the fear that this would destroy the ex- 
isting oligopoly among car manufacturers. 

The monopolistic advantages of GMAC in 
competition with independent sales finance 
companies do not end with plentiful avail- 
able risk capital, profitability, and low rates. 
An invaluable additional advantage that also 
arises out of its ownership by General 
Motors is GMAC’s favored position in acquir- 
ing business. To a General Motors dealer, 
the factory is the source of supply on which 
he depends for survival and growth. GMAC’s 
position as General Motors’ chosen instru- 
ment for financing time sales is very clear 
to him. His response to this preference has 
been firmly conditioned by an elaborate sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments which had 
their origin in 1925, when General Motors 
adopted the principle that the factory should 
control the dealers’ wholesale and retall fl- 
nancing practices and that GMAC should 
share financing income with the dealer. 
From the beginning, as I have noted, General 
Motors resorted to coercive practices to bring 
its dealers in line with these principles so 
that they would do business with GMAC ex- 
clusively. Risk of loss of the valuable Gen- 
eral Motors franchise has been a prime de- 
terrent to would-be defectors. The consent 
decree of 1952, lacking provisions for dlvesti- 
ture, failed utterly to protect against these 
abuses, much less to undo the results of 
their coercive thrust. 

Persuasion and rewards, too, have played 
a large part in providing GMAC with a ready 
market among General Motors’ dealers. 
Dealers in General Motors’ products typically 
enjoy five separate sources of income: the 
retail mark-up in the price of the car; the 
dealer reserve for repossession loss; commis- 
sion on car Insurance; repair and parts busl- 
ness when an insured car suffers damage; 
and, finally, loading or packing of finance 
charges. Two of these sources—the dealers’ 
reserve and the repair and parts business— 
are deferred in nature and thus serve to de- 
ter dealers from switching to other makes of 
car on pain of losing these profit elements. 
Loading or packing, tolerated if not expressly 
recommended by GMAC, is the practice of 
adding a financing charge over what the 
dealer pays which is immediately returned 
to the dealer when GMAC purchases the in- 
stallment contract at a discount. Informa- 
tion in my possession indicates that the 
newly formed Ford financing affillate simi- 
larly enables its dealers to exact excessive 
financing charges and thus to augment their 
immediate profit, The peculiarly entrenched 
position of GMAC, however, lies in the fact 
that it does not need to make expenditures 
to acquire business. Business of General 
Motors dealers is almost automatically di- 
rected to it. 

The advantages of these arrangements to 
the parent General Motors Corporation are 
manifest. Through its captive finance com- 
pany General Motors is enabled to maintain 
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ostensibly independent but actually captive 
sales organizations of General Motors deal- 
ers. There are upward of 10,000 automobile 
dealers, classified as independents, who are 
actually under the absolute domination of 
General Motors, which fixes their costs, sell- 
ing prices, quotas, investments, and sales 
practices. General Motors also retains the 
capacity to manipulate car sales credit as 
an aspect of its sales policies. These ad- 
vantages necessarily increase its dominance 
in the industry, give it an inestimable ad- 
vantage over its competitors, and inevitably 
lead to monopoly. As GMAC itself has de- 
clared: “It must be obvious that the parent 
corporation can hardly justify investment of 
its capital in a corporation designed pri- 
marily as a competitive discounting or finan- 
cing agency, fundementally designed as an 
independent aid to distribution and sales.” 
GMAC is, and has always been, an instru- 
ment of General Motors factory sales policy. 

Against this background of substantial 
monopolistic advantages to GMAC and Gen- 
eral Motors, which arise from their affili- 
ation, may be viewed the injury and com- 
petitive disadvantage suffered by other ele- 
ments of the automotive and financing in- 
dustries and by the economy as a whole. 
Manufacturers, unable to compete with the 
glitter of the five separate profit pockets 
which GMAC affords its dealers, must ulti- 
mately suffer impairment of what is left of 
their share of the market or must, like Ford, 
resort to similar expedients. Dealers tend 
more and more to become economic serfs, 
totally dependent on and responsive to the 
dictates of the factory. The economy, as a 
whole, faces the monopolization of its larg- 
est industry. Independent finance com- 
panies are forced more and more to abandon 
automobile time sales financing, When this 
happens, the economy as a whole will be at 
the mercy of the manufacturing oligopoly— 
more interested in sales and profits than in 
the safety of credit extensions. A recent 
story in the Chicago papers dealing with the 
credit dilemma of J, I, Case, a great farm 
machinery manufacturer, illustrates the 
danger of overloading when the manufac- 
turer finances sales through its own finance 
company. Ninety-one banks had to agree 
to a standstill agreement to avert disaster. 

The time has come to realize that it is 
impossible for the time sales financing in- 
dustry to survive part free and part slave. 
We are at a crossroad. One alternative will 
produce an automobile oligopoly in which 
each manufacturer is forced to maintain its 
own financing affiliate, and the independents 
are driven out of the industry altogether. 
The other envisages the elimination of cap- 
tive financing and the restriction of auto- 
mobile manufacturers to the business of 
making and selling cars. Under this al- 
ternative the contribution of independent 
finance companies whose interest is in the 
safety of investments as well as profits will 
be restored to the industry. GMAC and the 
Ford financing subsidiary would become in- 
dependent—their resources made available 
to all dealers and to the financing of prod- 
ucts of new and resurgent manufacturers. 
The second is the only alternative consistent 
with our antitrust policies and traditions. 
In the 86th Congress I introduced H.R. 4256, 
a bill to prevent manufacturers of motor 
vehicles from financing or insuring the sales 
of their products. Similar bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate. In the coming Con- 
gress it is essential that legislation of this 
kind be pressed to an early enactment, At 
the opening of the new session I shall 
reintroduce my bill. It should become the 
new bill of rights of the automobile sales 
finance industry, restoring competition to 
that industry and freeing it from monopolis- 
tic engulfment. Existing antitrust laws have 
proved themselves wholly inadequate to cope 
with this problem. Congress must act. 
Prompt diversiture by General Motors and 
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Ford of their finance. subsidiaries and pro- 
hibition of the institution of similar ar- 
Tangementa by other manufacturers are, I 
am convinced, of first priority if we are to 

© free enterprise competition in this 
Breat industry. 


Fellowship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Meri CANNON. Mr. Speaker, during 
e holiday season the Washington 
Dapers carried an open letter by Rabbi 
H nfeld, minister of the Washington 
ebrew Congregation, of such eloquent 
and such universal appeal that I am, 
without consent of either the author or 
press, including it as a part cf my re- 
Marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD AS 
follows; 
A GREETING TO OUR CHRISTIAN NEIGHBORS 
i Rabb! Norman Gerstenfeld) 
the eve of the high holy days of the 
faith of Israel many faithful Christians have 
dered to me some profound expression of 
Spiritual comradeship. In the same 
Spirit I now extend to the devout Christians 
ot our city these prayerful greetings. 
5 Week ago the children of the faith of 
el celebrated Hanukah, the festival of 
» to remember the heroism of the Mac- 
t » Who, more than 2,000 years ago, 
Ought for religious liberty against Hellenist 
f y. It was their struggle @gainst the 
Orces of cruel darkness that made it pos- 
— © for our sages to keep burning the flame 
It our ancient faith on the altar of Israel. 
Was the torch raised high by these stal- 
tray Maccabees of ages past that blazed the 
It of light for the coming of Christianity. 
not for their spiritual strength and sacri- 
struggle and rededication, as they faced 
orces of religious decadence within and 
lerance without, the vision of the demo- 
state of freemen would never have 
born. 
Jou gather this Christmas Day to turn 
souls in prayer before the altar of 
ty God our hearts are joined with 
in the quest for peace on earth for 
good will; and our lives are recon- 
with the fellow citizens of this 
land in the will for the good that 
Possible a world of good will. We 
a for God's blessing to the Christian 
Gen of our community and to all of 
t faith everywhere; who have 
ced the oppressor without appeasement; 
have befriended the innocent from 
d's malevolence; who have truly 
bee the world’s sorrow and who have 
10 the living witness of our common faith: 
h do justly, to love mercy and to walk 
‘umbly with thy God.“ 
X y our prayers unite us, Christian and 
ST; in this festival season of light, so that 
© will stand together, as free citizens of 
good land, the hope of the world, to 
nase high a sacred torch to dispel the dark- 
ess. Now that God in His wisdom has 
ee mankind into the orbit of a tiny com- 
unity: so that even the blind can see that 
men on the face of the earth are neigh- 
stren we pray that He shall give us the 
11 gth to rise to a great covenant of 
Bhteousness; so that the individual man 
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0 shall have divinely endowed, in- 
nable rights, guarded by neighbors who 
Will live as brothers. 
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An Inspiring Sermon by the Very Rever- 
end Robert J. Slavin, O. P., S.T.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an in- 
spiring sermon delivered by the Very 
Reverend Robert J. Slavin, O.P., S. T. D., 
president, Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R.I., at the red Mass celebrated 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City on Sunday, October 2, 1960. 


I quote a beautiful and pertinent ob- 
servation made by Father Slavin on that 
occasion: 

Familiarity with the principles of the nat- 
ural Jaw is an invaluable asset not only to 
those who interpret and apply the law in 
courts and in legal practice, but also to gov- 
ernment. The natural law reveals to them 
the fundamental p of all law which 
throws illuminating light on the spirit which 
the cold, legal phrasing expresses, and it 
helps to establish in their minds the overall 
aim of human legislation. 


The text of his sermon follows: 
“I have loved Thy law above gold and 
topaz." 


Psalm 118; 127. 


In our jurisprudence the overall end and 
purpose of law as a “dictate of right reason 
for the common good promulgated by those 
in authority” cannot be lost. We reflect 
with confidence that in recent years more 
and more the outstanding men of law are 
casting free from a drift philosophy and 
going back to the moorings of the natural 
law. Where does law originate? Who lays 
down the rules? Is it true that law is the 
expression of the general will? Does the 
original principle of sovereignty lie in a na- 
tion? Where is the source of legal, judicial, 
administrative, and coercive authority? The 
moral system of Judaic-Christian law. by 
pushing forward the final end of man into 
a future life gave to moral principles a non- 
utilitarian value, for these principles do not 
root their validity in an ability to satisfy 
immediate material wants or psychological 
cravings. It is in the light of this moral 
order that the church views all human life 
and justifies the existence of government, of 
authority, of Justice, of laws. The doctrine 
that all authority comes from God rather 
than from human agreement and must be 
exercised in conformity with the moral order 
results in an intimate connection between 
moral and legal ideas. 

Pervading end controlling the universe 
was the eternal law of God, the ultimate 
source of all obligations and laws. Through 
the faculty of reason, the human mind can 
become aware of many of these rules and 
principles. Through reason man participates 
and knows some of the eternal law. This 18 
how he arrives at the idea of natural law as 
principles of conduct given to us by the 
Creator and discovered in the rational 
makeup of the nature with which the Cre- 
ator has endowed us. The moral obligation 
to live according to the natural law arises 
from this rational character of man. More- 
over, as a dictate of right reason, the natural 
law is not abandoned to individual mental 
caprice, but rests upon the agreed findings of 
trained and sober intelligences. This natu- 
ral law fortified and supplemented by revela- 
tion enables man to know more completely 
the full conditions of his life on earth as a 
stepping stone toward life hereafter. 
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It is the function of all derived authority 
to give particular application to the general 
principles of the natural law. The regula- 
tions by which this is done are called posi- 
tive law which is a rule of reason promul- 
gated by appropriate public authority for the 
common good, and its validity depends 
wholly upon conformity to the moral con- 
ceptions of natural law and revealed divine 
law. Positive law is valid because it does 
not abrogate nor contradict any part of these 
two higher conceptions. 

Thus, in traditional Catholic thought, law 
was always an exercise in deduction; and the 
human lawmaker establishes conclusions as 
the interpreter of the eternal law as found 
imbedded in human nature, through the 
natural moral law. All who exercise major 
roles in the field of law are vicariously exer- 
cising God’s authority, and the enactment of 
laws should be particularized ons of 
the naturallaw. In other words, the Creator 
so disposed His universe so that the rational 


principles, there can be no hope of con- 
stancy, stability, and continuity. 

Now, while the church's philosophy of 
law has not changed in essentials, we must 
admit it has ceased to play a dominant 
role in the field of law. The tendency has 
been toward greater emphasis on legality 
and less upon the necessity of agreement 
with the natural moral law. This has 
brought about a separation between legal 
and moral ideas. Sovereignty has been 
transferred from a set of principles reffect- 
ing the mind of God to the contingent, ar- 
bitrary desires of men. These changes and 
developments which cut away law and gov- 
ernment from their essential subordination 
to moral and religious principles and which 
changed law from being the authorized in- 
terpretation and application of such prin- 
ciples into an unfettered creative force were 
due to practical difficulties, the force of 
which cannot be minimized. Natural law 
possessed no coercive sanctions, and the 
whip hand lay with the possessors of force 
and centralized governments. The omnip- 
otent and free of morality state described 
by Machlavelll and expounded by Hobbes 
was glorified. 

The church could not admit these changes 
in their entirety. She could not sanction 
principles of Iaw cut loose from moral and 
religious moorings. That legal validity 
could prevail against moral validity was to 
her a perversion as St. Thomas More saw in 
regard to the act of supremacy. Today, the 
church floodlights by all possible methods 
the contrast between her doctrine of the 
subordination of all authority to the eternal 
and moral order and the many different 
theories of law which elther made for abso- 
lutism or exposed mankind to the mercy of 
every wind and wave of changing values. 
The practical trend today is toward the to- 
talitarian state in which religion, morality 
and intellectual authority are all fused into 
a single unitary conception bound up with 
the state which usurps the prerogatives of 
the one, true God. 

The church’s philosophy of law stands 
today across the path of that advancing, 
protean menace to freedom to which the 
liberalism of the last century is unable to 
offer resistance. The church through her 
magisterium teaches that there are certain 
personal and social conditions affecting the 
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lives and grouping of men in families, and 
with the private ownership of property 
which are n ? conditions on 
which all law and political society must rest. 
Because Christian thought gives full justi- 
fication to the state, Christian principles at 
the same time place boundaries. Mankind 
is pulled in contrary directions. The church 
with her grounding of law on morality and 
both upon God can point the way along 
which some cessation of the torment may be 
found. Neither man nor the state should 
be elevated to the pedestal of divinity. 

If we are off our course, we need to look 
at the divine plan and be guided by the com- 
pass of divine law. Only in such a way will 
we have an America that has faith in God 
and citizens who pray and walk in the 
Divine Presence. 

Familiarity with the principles of the 
natural law is an invaluable asset not only 
to those who interpret and apply the law 
in courts and in legal practice, but also to 
government. The natural law reveals to 
them the fundamental purpose of all law 
which throws illuminating light on the spirit 
which the cold, legal phrasing expresses, and 
it helps to establish in their minds the over- 
all aim of human legislation. 

We are gathered here this morning to beg 
the blessing of God upon our lawmakers and 
those who administer laws and to ask that 
their lives be illuminated by the Divine Law- 
maker, whose law can never be contravened. 
We beseech the author of the order that must 
exist between man and his Creator that He 
bless you and assist you with His gifts of 
wisdom and understanding. The first fruits 
of these gifts are law and order, for we read 
in the book of Ecclesiasticus: “A man of 
understanding and wisdom is faithful to the 
order and law of God, and the law Is faithful 
to him” (Ecclesiasticus 33: 3). 

As the Psalmist has sung, sò must our 
hymn of praise be: Let Thy mercy also 
come upon me O Lord; Thy salvation accord- 
ing to Thy law. So shall I answer them that 


of truth out of my mouth, for in Thy words 
I 


hoped exceedingly, So shall I keep 
law forever and ever. I will speak of 


I love, for the law of Thy mouth is good to 
me above thousands of gold and silver.” 
(Psalm 118.) 


Address by Sam Rose, Chief of Contact, 
Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
by Sam Rose, Chief of Contact of the 
Veterans’ Administration at the 33d Na- 
tional Convention of the Fleet Reserve 
Association: 

Sam Rosge, Honorary Memser F.R.A., CHIEF 
or CONTACT, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
SPEAKS AT 33p NATIONAL CONVENTION FRA. 
What a wonderful feeling it Is to be here 

once again with you my dear friends of the 

Fleet Reserve Association. Whata great out- 

fit you are. Even though this great State of 

Washington is. over 2,000 miles from my 

home, I do not feel that I am far away, for I 
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am surrounded by so many of my shipmates, 
whose friendship I have treasured for more 
years than I care to tell. 

Not only am I sincerely happy to be here 
with you, but I am truly honored, for the 
Fleet Reserve Association carries its own spe- 
cial badge of honor. I am proud to be here 
as the special representative of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Sumner G. Whit- 
tier, whose warmhearted good wishes I 
bring you. All of us in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hold your organization and your 
ideals in highest esteem. 

You have been wise to place outstanding 
officers in command of your ship, officers who 
by their own dedication to the Fleet Reserve 
Association, have reflected credit upon you. 
You are indeed fortunate to have men of the 
high caliber of Fred Scanlan and Schuyler 
Pyle, who maintain your traditions, and yet 
keep your organization vigorous. Jack 
Knowles, who succeeded the beloved Charlie 
McCarthy, his brought a youthful approach 
to your magazine to continue its reputation 
as a top publication in its field. How good 
it is to have Charlie Lofgren again at your 
convention, hale and hearty after some 
rough sailing. And I can’t overlook my 
shipmate, Pop Mullins, your convention 
chairman, a man of real spirit. Pop gives no 
ground; he doesn’t have to, for he always 
knows what he is talking about. Pop is an 
orator in the old tradition, a warmhearted 
human being in any tradition. I salute 
you—your magnificent officers, your dedi- 
cated membership, and your outstanding 
organization. 

Today I'm particularly delighted to talk 
to you about something that I would call the 
bill of rights of veterans’ medicine—the 
President’s new 125,000 authorized bed 
policy. 

With the stroke of a pen, the President 
gave to Mr. Whittier the right to shift beds— 
or to shift hospitals—from one type of use 
to another, from one area of the country to 
another, in keeping with medical needs of 
veterans. “The power to shift beds.” What 
does this mean? TB is no longer the dread- 
ful disease it once was. The VA no longer 
needs all the TB beds of a few years ago. 
Because of VA's new freedom, we have been 
able to convert beds to other medical pur- 
poses—nearly 3,000 beds—the equivalent of 
4 entire hospitals. 

Regarding VA's vast medical program, the 
possibilities in the fleld of research are over- 
whelming. More than 6,000 separate re- 
search studies are underway right now. Our 
physicians, our scientists, our technicians 
are working, testing, probing, searching for 
the causes and cures of the many diseases 
and ailments which plague mankind. They 
are saving lives. Not just veterans’ lives— 
not just American lives—but human lives 
all over the world. The research that comes 
out of a VA hospital in Washington State, 
for example, will save lives in Indla—lives in 
the vastness of Tibet—lives in Africa. We 
gladly share our medical research with all. 
VA medical research is a truly wonderful 
people-to-people program. It is a sound 
investment in the future. 

Perhaps I am unduly proud of VA medi- 
cine. Perhaps I am overenthusiastic. But 
I can look ahead to the day when we may 
pick up the morning paper and read that 
“cancer has been cured” or “heart disease is 
conquered” or “mental illness is defeated.” 
With the help of the American people and 
with divine help, the VA medical program 
will have played a Important part 
in the story behind these electrifying head- 
lines. 

Another glance at the future of VA medi- 
cine reveals that more time, attention and 
funds will be concentrated on problems of 
the aging. VA's attack will be twofold: 
Adding years to the life of veterans and more 
important, adding life to the years of vet- 
erans. 
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Behind all of VA's many actiyitles In be- 
half of the aging veteran—medical, social 
and economic—lies a single thread which 
can serve as a credo for all humanity. 

Life is precious, is glorious—at any age. 

The Veterans’ Administration with its 170 
hospitals across the country is rapidly be- 
coming the Nation’s largest center for re- 
search into diseases of an aging population. 

Almost one-third of VA's medical research 
Is devoted to the ailments of the aging. We 
at the Veterans’ Administration hope to 
make helpful contributions in the field of 
cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and other 
chronic ailments of our senior citizens. Yes, 
the measure of today’s VA research is the 
measure of tomorrow’s VA accomplishments. 
It is a sound investment in the future of 
people, in veterans and nonveterans alike, in 
better health prospects for every man, wom- 
an and child throughout America. 

And remember—research is only part of 
our VA investment in America. What about 
progress in other areas of the veterans’ af- 
fairs? We have been improving, constantly 
improving, our many-sided services to vet- 
erans. For we exist to serve those who served. 

What about GI insurance? Approximately 
6 million veterans today hold GI insurance 
policies valued at more than 842 billion. 
The VA's insurance program is one of the 
largest in the United States. 

To turn to another VA benefit, VA's com- 
pensation and pension programs exert a 
significant stabilizing effect upon the na- 
tional economy and provide disabled veter- 
ans, widows, and orphans with a measure of 
financial security. 

Some $50 billion of low-interest loans have 
helped to buy well over 544 million GI 
homes; more than 71,000 farms; more than 
235,000 small business ventures, The record 
established by veterans in meeting their GI 
loan obligations is outstanding. So far, vet- 
erans have repaid in full more than 1½ mil- 
lion GI home loans having a total value of 
$10 billion. 

More than 10 million World War It and 
Korea veterans have gone to school, college, 
or trained on the job; the largest program of 
mass education of adults ever undertaken by 
America. What have been the achievements? 
VA has helped build up America’s reservoir 
of trained manpower, so urgently needed for 
our Nation's strength and well-being. This 
country has gained immeasurably from the 
500,000 engineers, 350,000 schoolteachers, 
205,000 doctors, dentists, and nurses, and 
150,000 scientists who learned their skills 
under the GI bills. 

What a massive investment in national 
security. 

Has it been expensive? Before you give 
a quick answer to that question, think about 
this next statement of mine. Veterans’ 
benefits have produced more jobs, more 
homeowners, more life insurance policy- 
holders, more gross national products, more 
income-tax payments from solvent and self- 
reliant veterans than any other set of laws 
of a similar nature enacted in the entire 
history of the United States. 

Speaking of money, we have reduced our 
administrative costs to only 3 cents out of 
every VA dollar. Yet we have maintained 
efficient and sympathetic service to veterans, 
to their widows, and their orphans. 

What a tribute to the wisdom of the 
American people in suthorizing the many 
veterans’ benefits now on the law books of 
our land, Above all, what a tribute to the 
veterans of America for the wisdom with 
which they have used their benefits to help 
themselyes and their families and to 
strengthen their Nation. 

Veterans belleve In our free democracy. 
They obeyed the call to wear the uniform 
in time of war. Veterans believe in freedom. 
They fought all over the earth to preserve 
it. Veterans believe in peacetime strength 
and power. They are working in offices and 
factories all over America to build the wealth 
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and health of our Nation to unprecedented 
heights, 

In all these tests of good citizenship, you 
of the Fleet Reserve Association have never 
failed. You have never turned aside from 
your duties of citizenship. 

What is duty? A great English poet, Wil- 
lam Wordsworth, has defined it. He calls 
duty, “stern daughter of the voice of God.” 

May we in America continue to listen to 
that voice. May we continue to be true to 
our responsibilities as freemen, 


Threat of Foreign Imports on Our Textile 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD I wish to include therein two articles 
regarding the serious threat of foreign 
imports on our textile industry. The 
articles appeared in the Rock Hill, S.C., 
Evening Herald, of September 28, 1960, 
and the Charlotte, N.C., Observer, of 
September 29, 1960: 

[From the Rock Hill (S.0.) Evening Herald, 
Sept. 28, 1960] 
LOWENSTEIN CHARGES IMPORTS THREATENING 
EMPLOYMENT 
(By Rip Wilder) 
Leon Lowenstein, head of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, which operates Rock Hill Printing and 
Co., said today the outlook for the 
textile industry is as good as any industry 
in the country. 

But he warned of the competition of for- 
eign textiles, the danger of unemployment 
ae chance of a spread of the welfare 


i And he said the Nation's economic 
was just as important as its mill- 
tary strength. 

Visiting Rock Hill as a part of a 14-stop 
tour of Lowenstein holdings in the two 
SArolnas, Georgia, and Alabama, Lowenstein 

“There is plenty of room for all of us in 
the textile industry, and as long as there's 
Toom for the textile industry there’s room 
for M. Lowenstein & Sons.” 

Of his findings at the plants, Lowenstein 
sald, “All of them, including the one in 
— Hill, are well established and well 


Although exuding optimism, Lowenstein, 
Tl-year-old chairman of the firm's board of 
directors, also sounded a warning against 
imports, 

“Tf it were not for the import situation, 
Our situation would be 25 to 50 percent 
Breater with more employment and better 
Standards of living,” he sald. 

Asked if Japanese imports were directly 
Affecting business at Rock Hill Printing and 
i ishing, Lowenstein, a veteran of 60 years 
n the industry, replied: 

‘The import situation must affect directly 
Or indirectly all industries in America. 
Everybody talks about the textile industry 

ing affected, but it affects all industries— 
Steel, automobiles, all of them, 

When imports hurt us, they hurt other 
industries and unemployment goes up. 

t. When unemployment is up in one indus- 
that means that those people are not buy- 
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ing. When they don't buy, it hurts another 
industry and that’s when unemployment 


“Unemployment is the big danger sign we 
must watch. People talk about welfare 
states. Well, when the people are hungry 
and unemployed, they are more receptive to 
talk about welfare state. 

“I don’t say cut Japan off in textile im- 
ports. I believe in imports. I say they 
should be regulated by legislation. I want 
foreign countries to get a fair deal, the same 
as I want U.S. industries to get a fair deal." 

Turning to the political scene, Lowenstein 
was asked whom he would vote in the No- 
vember presidential election. 

“The jury’s still out,” he answered. “I 
haven't dicided. I know both Nixon and 
Kennedy personally and they're both smart 
men, but I'm still waiting for a forthright 
statement from both aspirants and not 
doubletalk.” 

Concerning the overall national situation, 
he said, “America has to be strong so that 
she won't get shoved around. That means 
we have to be strong from a military stand- 
point and from an economic standpoint. 
It’s like a team of horses. If one horse is 
a truck horse and the other is a race hourse, 
how far will the wagon go with that team of 
horses? Military strength and economic 
strength is our team that must pull to- 
gether.” 

Lowenstein recently opened a glass plant 
in Anderson. Asked if the company plans 
further diversification, he replied: 

“Lowenstein is not going out searching 
for it but if anything good comes along we're 
in a receptive mood.” 

Lowenstein also produced some figures to 
show the Bleachery's progress in Rock Hill, 
saying: 

“In 1930, our annual payroll was $270,000. 
Today it’s over $15 million. In 1930, we had 
205 employees at Rock Hill Printing & Fin- 
ishing. Today we have over 4,000, an in- 
crease of around 1,200 percent. That's prog- 
ress in America.” 

Following the press conference in his suite 
at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Lowenstein 
met with William H. Close, head of Springs 
Mills. A company spokesman said the 
meeting was a courtesy meeting between 
the two heads of major textile firms. 

[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
Sept. 29, 1960 
TEXTILIST DEFENDS InpusTRy—Rock Him. 
Hears LOWENSTEIN EMPIRE CHIer’s OUT- 
LOOK 


(By Fred Sheheen, Observer Rock Hill 
bureau) e 

Rock HL, 8.C.—The vigorous board chair- 
man of the giant Lowenstein textile empire 
presented a fighting defense of the textile in- 
dustry in a round of conferences here Wed- 
nesday. 

When asked about the economic prospects 
for the industry in the coming months, 78- 
year-old Leon Lowenstein replied: 

“The outlook in the textile industry is as 
good as the outlook in any other industry. 
We're in charge of our own destiny, and we'll 
do a hell of a good job.“ 

Lowenstein refused to be drawn into 
gloomy predictions, both about the industry 
at large and his own company. 

“If there's room for any textile business in 
America, there’s room for M. Lowenstein & 
Sons. And I think there’s plenty of room for 
all of us that are run properly,” he declared. 

The textile magnate did cite imports as a 
grave danger, but he did not Isolate the tex- 
tile industry as the sole segment of the eco- 
nomy that he said is harmed by foreign 
products. 

“The import situation must affect either 
directly or indirectly all the industries in 
America,” Lowenstein said. “Everybody talks 
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about the textile industry being affected be- 
cause right at the start, we wanted to prevent 
what is now happening.” 

In both a news conference and a luncheon 
with businessmen and civic leaders, Lowen- 
stein said the South’s industrial expansion 
could have been 25 percent greater—and pos- 
sibly more—if the threat of imports did not 
hang over American business. 

“And this would mean more employment 
and a better standard of living and every- 
thing,” Lowenstein said. 

M. Lowenstein & Sons is the parent com- 
pany of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co. (employment: 4,000) and 13 other in- 
dustrial units in North Carolina, South Caro- 
Una, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Lowenstein did not overlook the argument 
that foreign producers must sell to the 
United States to be able to buy from America. 

"I don't say cut off imports. I claim it 
ought to be planned properly and scien- 
tifically and regulated by legislation so those 
foreign countries friendly to us will get a 
fair deal, the same as America gets a fair 
deal—and that can be done,“ he said. 

Lowenstein emphasized again and again 
that with all the statisticlans, economists, 
and everything the Government has, an 
equitable solution can be devised. 

He told newsmen over and over again in 
the informal press conference, “Lay all the 
stress you can on unemployment.” 

"The population is growing. What are 
we going to do with the young folks?” 

“Tt’s dangerous talk when you talk about 
a welfare state, but you young fellows might 
see it if the industries which provide jobs 
are not preserved,” Lowenstein said. 

At the luncheon, local business and civic 
leaders and Lowenstein swapped compli- 
ments for more than an hour on the mutual 
benefits Lowenstein and Rock Hill have real- 
ized from a 81-year relationship. 

The board chairman held forth on na- 
tional figures, business moves and the his- 
tory of M. Lowenstein & Sons. 

Mayor John A. Hardin handed Lowenstein 
a golden key to the city, and when Lowen- 
stein rose to answer Hardin’s tribute, he 
started by saying, “You get. rather emo- 
tional.” 


Taking the Profit Out of Slum Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Louis R. Silverman, an authority, both 
on public relations and on the problems 
of the large cities of the North in com- 
batting the blight of slums, is among a 
number of my distinguished constituents 
who have written to call my attention to 
an article by Arthur Rubloff in Look 
magazine. 

Mr. Rubloff has been active in con- 
struction and real estate since 1919 
and has been responsible for many 
large urban projects, including Chicago's 
$200 million “Magnificent Mile.” 

Among the suggestions advanced by 
Mr. Rubloff is that of replacement 
reserves. This is about the lines of a 
plan I presented for serious study in the 
dark months of the depression in the 
early thirties and which envisioned the 
enforced wrecking of a family home or 
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apartment building at the tremination 
of its period of modern usefulness and its 
replacement with a new construction 
completely financed by required annual 
payments into the replacement reserve 
fund. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include Mr. Rubloff's 
stimulating article in Look magazine: 

Ler’s Tax Our SLUMS To DEATH 
(By Arthur Rubloff) 


Today, in the midst of our half-trillion- 
dollar economy, one out of five Americans 
lives in a slum. Of our total of 45 million 
nonfarm homes, not only are 5 million such 
dwellings slums, but another 10 million need 
substantial repair right now. 

Behind these cold statistics Iles a story of 

and needless human misery, disease, 
decay, and delinquency, and, not least, of an 
inexcusable drain on the taxes of nonslum 
dwellers. 

But that is only half the story. The other 
half is that the very same governments 
Federal and local—that spend billions to 
eradicate urban blight with one hand are 
rewarding the slum landlord with the other. 
They are giving him a tax advantage over 
legitimate real-estate investors. Government 
unwittingly 1s encouraging the growth of 
slums. 

How? The Federal income-tax structure 
Offers more opportunity for an investor to 
make money with a slum building than with 
a firstrate piece of property. The gimmick 
is called “depreciation allowance.” 

Buildings, like people, grow old. Deprecia- 
tion is the deduction that a property owner 
is permitted to take from his taxes to com- 
pensate him for the loss of value to his prop- 
erty due to its wearing out. This deprecia- 
tion allowance is supposed to anticipate the 
cost of replacing the property when it is 100 
percent worn out, and for maintaining it. 

But, unfortunately, slum properties are 
never maintained and almost never wear out. 
They go on producing high rental income 
long after the building isn't fit to live in. 

A typical example is that of a six-apart- 
ment structure in Chicago, which one slum 
landlord bought for $25,000 in 1952. Chicken 
wire and plasterboard converted it into a 24- 
apartment structure, with more than 72 peo- 
ple using the space and facilities meant for 
24. By jamming the building, this landlord 
was able to collect more than $1,800 a month 
in rentals, though the previous landlord had 
received only about 8500. Thanks in part to 
the tax structure, the slum landlord recov- 
ered his equity in less than 18 months. In 
the meantime, inspectors found 98 violations 
of the building code in this wretched fire- 
trap, and the landlord was fined $275 and $30 
in court costs. 

Profitable? You bet—until the building 
subsequently burned down. Fortunately, the 
fire occurred at 10 a.m., and no one was hurt. 
If it had happened at night, the totally in- 
adequate fire exits and the deteriorated stairs 
would have caused a catastrophe. 

Occasionally, the slum owner fails to make 
his anticipated profit because of the expense 
of keeping long-worn-out buildings in even a 
minimal state of repair. When a New York 
City court recently convicted two such own- 
ers of 68 violations of the city’s housing laws, 
one of the judges noted: “Sympathetic as the 
court may be to their plight, we cannot over- 
look the fact that they bought these 
tenements with their eyes wide open to the 
fact that they bought slums. 

“They made their investment in the hope 
that they might turn the investment into a 
profit. That their hopes failed of fruition ts 
unfortunate for them, but the law Is not 
concerned with the fact that the anticipated 
profits turned into actual losses.“ But 
whether the landlord makes a killing or not, 
the slum dwellers always lose. 
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Urban blight is critical everywhere. In 
Washington, D.C., for example, one child in 
five grows up in a slum building, In Pitts- 
burgh, authorities estimate that 52,000 hous- 
ing units would have to be demolished 
throughout Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) 
to eliminate the substandard dwellings there. 
Federal Housing Administrator Norman Ma- 
son told me, There is still only 1 out of 10 
communities with a population of 25,000 to 
100,000 which has as yet developed a full- 
scale program to deal with slums.” 

His predecessor, Albert M. Cole, warned in 
1955; “Any U.S. city that does not set in 
motion by 1960 a comprehensive program to 
halt blight will be flirting with disaster.” 
It Is now 1960, and too many communities 
are doing just what Cole warned against— 
flirting with disaster. I have spoken to 
thousands of Americans about this urban 
blight, the slum, and I am always amazed 
that so few know the proportions of this 
threat to our cities. 

Not only do slums cause human misery, 
but the existence of slums is costing you 
plenty, whether you know it or not. Many 
housing experts belleve that Americans who 
do not live in slums may be paying as much 
as 90 percent of the costs of servicing the 
slums in their cities. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reported that Detroit, for ex- 
ample, believes that, over the past 20 years, 
it has lost $100 million in its central busi- 
ness district alone, through the spread of 
slum disease. 

How are we to cure this disease? One 
way—and I believe, a fair way—is to tax 
the slums to death, to take the profit out 
of them, As the laws now stand, the de- 
preciation-allowance gimmick is reaping un- 
warranted profits for slum landlords. If a 
building depreciates at 4 percent a year, you 
might think that there would be no depre- 
ciation allowance left after 25 years. The 
fact is, however, that the depreciation starts 
all over again when another party buys the 
property. This and the fact that old bulld- 
ings may be depreciated at a fast clip are 
what make slum ownership profitable. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Three things can be done to cut out the 
slum cancer: 

1. Tax laws should be changed só that no 
piece of property, over its lifetime, could be 
depreciated in excess of 100 percent. 

2. Government should insist that land- 
lords establish replacement reserves as a 
condition for any depreciation allowance. 
Replacement, after all, is the reason the al- 
lowance is given. Yet many landlords have 
no intention of replacing their 100-percent 
depreciated properties; they just look for 
another slum building to buy—or another 
decent building to convert into a chicken- 
wire tenement. 

3. Tax-assessment procedures of local gov- 
ernments should be changed. A slum build- 
ing Is assessed at a modest rate because, used 
decently and legally, it isn’t worth much. 
But looking at it another way—in terms of 
the rental it produces for an unscrupulous 
landlord—it is worth a great deal. Morė- 
over, the land it stands on, often in the heart 
of the city, has a high potential value if the 
slum dwelling were torn down and a decent 
building were put up in its place. Thus, if 
buildings were assessed not only on their 
present physical condition, but also on the 
income they produce for the owners and on 
the potential value of the land they occupy, 
slum ownership would hecome unprofitable. 
I believe the adoption of these proposals 
would place a premium on better housing 
and put a profit incentive in the building of 
better homes. 


DOLLARS ARE NOT ENOUGH 

In the next decade, over $40 billion will 
be spent by the Federal and local govern- 
ments to eradicate bad housing conditions. 
But this tidal flow of dollars won't be 
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enough. Slums will still be created faster 
than we can eliminate them unless we revise 
our tax laws. 

We already have one weapon for the fight 
against slums—the National Housing Act. 
The act's requirements include: rigorous en- 
forcement of building, housing and zoning 
Standards; a comprehensive plan to which 
public and private building must conform; 
a central planning agency to coordinate 
urban renewal, slum clearance, and conserva- 
tion of existing structures. 

But unless the Federal Government cracks 
down by withholding assistance from com- 
munities that do not live up to these mini- 
mum housekeeping standards, all our Fed- 
eral ald will be but a drop in the ocean of 
decay that will submerge our cities. 

And until we take the profit out of over- 
used and undermaintained slum buildings 
by taxing them out of existence, the problem 
will continue to plague our cities. 

Radical? Not really. Napoleon III did it 
more than a century ago, when he offered 
tax benefits to those who bullt new buildings 
along his new Parian avenues. It's time 
we caught up with Napoleon, 


Michigan Prince Hall Day Proclamation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
grand master of the Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Michigan, Mr. William O. Greene, a dis- 
tinguished citizen and a friend of long 
standing published a proclamation on 
Prince Hall Day, Sunday, October 30, 
on behalf of the Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge, a fine fraternal group of civic- 
minded citizens of Detroit and Michigan. 

It is a privilege to place this in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and to join our 
people of Michigan in a well-deserved 
tribute to the membership of Prince Hall 
Grand Lodge and their devotion to the 
principles of democracy. I salute them 
and their worthy and outstanding grand 
master, my good friend, William O. 
Greene, on this happy occasion. 

The proclamation follows: 

MICHIGAN PRINCE HALL Day PROCLAMATION 


One of mankinds most pronounced atti- 
tudes is that which motivates the kindly ef- 
forts he expends in some form or manner to 
pay reverence to persons, places, and inct- 
dents, that have important, salutary effect 
on his well being. Days, hours, and occa- 
sionally moments are set aside to recall or 
cite the contributions, the achievements 
and/or the meanings that persons, places or 
the impact of certain incidents, either re- 
corded in history or imprinted in his memory 
of the past, that are worthy of special notice. 
These interests motivate man's desire to 
periodically set aside an instance for com- 
memoration. 

So, thus it is, with Prince Hall Masons 
wherever dispersed around the globe. In 
Africa, in the isles across the seas, in North 
America, Canada, and in the United States, 
the birthplace of masonry for men of color 
in America, where the great beacon of free- 
masonry was lighted the 20th day of Septem- 
ber 1784. We, the Prince Hall Masons, 8n- 
nually dedicate a time in celebration of the 
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natal day of our founder and simultaneously 
cite other personages and incidents germane 
the fraternal history of the Prince Hall 
Order. 

The many prefix titles and descriptive suf- 

fixes enclosing the name of Prince Hall are 
cative of the tremendous background and 
ability he possessed, Rev. Prince Hall, the 
Spiritual leader, soldier, Prince Hall the pa- 
triot; citizen, Prince Hall the civic leader, 
and grand master; Prince Hall, the founder 
5 the free-masonic practices now enjoyed 
Y approximately one-half million adherents 
or color throughout the world, is the post- 
umous recipient of such commemorative 
accolades proffered by his fraterial posterity 
annually, 

The significance of his contributions to hu- 
Manity, especially to the welfare of the 
ethnic group with which by birth he is Iden- 

ed, are tremendous and many. His in- 
fluences denoted heretofore, are descriptive 
Of his efforts. Specifically, we find, in the 
fleld of spiritual education he became one 

the first. Methodist ministers of color in 
th erica, ministering to his people, giving 

em Christian guidance and pastoral pro- 

tion; preparing their souls for the arduoug, 
t of living, and kept high their hope for 
he blessed rewards in eternity. 

Soldier, Prince Hall's patriotism, indelibly 
amped on the early pages of the founding 

of the United States, offers proof posi- 
¢ Ye of the Negroe’s loyalty and devotion to 
he security and dignity of the land of his 

‘Option. For he, Prince Hall and other free 

®groes, solicited the privilege and were 
Branted the right to fight and die for Amer- 
1 by another father of historical distinc- 

‘on, Gen. George Washington, the Father 
ot our Country. S 

Civic activities accredited to this composite 

vidual and possessor of one of life's 
8 virtues, humility, Citizen Hall, his- 
rically shows evidence of his acute aware- 
hess of what responsibility a community 
must assume toward its people. And what 
Mia enstdilit; each citizen must realize is 
t toward the community, if law, order and 
God-given rights of man are to be en- 
Joyed by all indiscriminately. Counted 
Among these efforts, communitywise, was 
1 establishing of the first school for 
egroes in America. 
8 The first appeal of record made by a man 
Se Negro descent, was so made before the 
Wmakers of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
cpusetts, by Prince Hall. It is said the 
quence, the verve, the humanitarian ap- 
: of Citizen Hall's presentation, made 
With Christ-like humility, has become a 
d; a masterpiece in oratory, for the 
eradication of the then existing ungodly in- 
Stitution of slavery. 
mene finally, his most important heritance 
k t has been passed down through the years 
nimpaired to we, his present-day disciples, 
for special identification bear his name, 
tt that ancient and honorable art, the prac- 
ce of Free and Accepted Masonry. 

Although, as imperceptable to the human 
2 and to the human mind, as often the 
ack ot understanding of the affects that the 

uence of a man may have on men, cer- 
attributes found in some men have un- 

k d and unrecognized influence on others 
ac ages to come. The most profound evi- 
ence of such influence must be accredited 
3 the world’s foremost spiritual teacher, 
esus Christ, whose several spiritual atti- 
tudes have influenced millions and millions 
of tians for generations without end. 

One such attitude of Prince Hall, undoubt- 
edly developed by Christian living and ac- 
dentuated perhaps by masonic dogma and 

hy, and that we know transcended 
bse ers of time and the ages, was his 
tus de of humility. And its influence on 
character to whom we shall pay special 
Commemorative deference, was so dominant 
Over his other traits that it keynoted his 
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tremendous contribution to America in a 
manner most unique. For he, like our 
patron founder, was a paragon of humility. 

This special commemorated character, the 
Reverend Josiah Henson, is more popularly 
known through a characterization made of 
him in a novel. A book, whose moralization 
is said by many accepted authorities and 
historians of the Civil War era, to be the 
greatest single contribution in the field of lit- 
erature, to the awakening of the conscience of 
America to the ungodliness of slavery. The 
book, Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” and Josiah Henson, the character in 
the story, that. symbolized the Negro in the 
United States, then hold in the shackles of 
human bondage, was featured by the fic- 
tional name of “Uncle Tom.” 

Most histories or autobiographies of Josiah 
Henson or “Uncle Tom” by information 
gleaned from the fragmentary evidence ob- 
tainable, cite that he too was a minister of 
the Gospel. That his life, prior to his escape 
into Dresden, Canada, where his remains are 
now resting, was exemplary of the patience 
and humility God ordains man to manifest 
as a witness of his faith; while He, God, 
works in His mysterious way to resolve the 
many manmade problems of life, the most 
serious problem of America in that day, 
slavery. 

The affinity between Josiah Henson and 
Prince Hall is most strongly indicated by the 
Masonic influence both must have experi- 
enced as Masons. While, the Masonic his- 
tory of “Uncle Tom" is veiled by the loss of 
records, enough documentary and visible evi- 
dence is available to confirm his Masonic 
lineage. And even though question may be 
posed on his slave status as a prerequisite 
for his Masonic membership, a manmade 
standard, None can deny that even though 
fettered with the chains of forced servitude 
that by his possession and use of that great 
virtue of humility, this in itself evidences 
that he was first made a Mason, as is Mason- 
ically proscribed in his heart, Is it any 
wonder then, when the bonds of enslave- 
ment were removed that his walking so up- 
rightly in his new station before God and 
man, that it must be affirmed, made him 
fully qualified, duly and truly prepared for 
the status he achieved as authenticated by 
history and as mutely evidenced by the sym- 
bol on his tombstone, the square and com- 
passes to assume the dignified status of a 
Mason? 

While it may seem to be overly repetitious 
to cite again the greatest attribute of “Uncte 
Tom,” his virtue of humility, compulsion 
forces our doing so, Because in this prac- 
tical and mundane world, we have long cor- 
rupted the use of the fictional name of this 
man of symbolic importance. Corrupting 
the fictional name by using it in a critical 
form as reference is made of an individual 
whose lack of dignity in Interracial experi- 
ences and who shows a deficiency of forti- 
tude of conduct in similar relationship situ- 
ations that stamps him ignominiously. 
Such corrupt use of the term “Uncle Tom” 
in the spirit of criticism was never meant to 
discredit the owner of the fictional name, 
Josiah Henson. For by no sense of logic can 
we do so, nor can we find in historical biog- 
raphy any implication that defines Josiah 
Henson's humble attitude was anything 
other than an attitude of humility, that 
may be rightfully termed a diplomatic ges- 
ture favorably successful in that day, and 
not definitive as the modern connotation we 
place upon the critical reference to an indi- 
vidual. 


Therefore, we know, and we must believe, 
that while the abject humility demonstrated 
by Josiah Henson and many others must 
be accorded the tolerant understanding of 
acceptance in the days of yore, that the 
present-day use of the term merely indi- 
cates our opinion of the lack of necessity to 
assume or practice the extremes of that 
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Uncle Tom" type humility that was con- 
cedely necessary to be used in Josinh Hen- 
son's day. 

In fine, our act of commemoration honor- 
ing this amiable character and the signifi- 
cance of our silent applause for his use of the 
virtue of humility, expressed by the cere- 
mony we shall perform at his grave, is a posi- 
tive manifestation of our respect for his 
fictional name, “Uncle Tom” and likewise 
indicates our recognition of the great contri- 
bution this characterization made to the 
freedom we now enjoy. Yes, all Negro folk 
throughout the land, but more especially 
Masons of color, must revere Brother Josiah 
Henson’s relationship; for he, like those il- 
lustrious men in all ages, has transmitted 
to us among other virtues that of humility 
from our oft-praised Masonic ancestor, Rey. 
Prince Hall, our first grand master. 

It is then, therefore, by reason of these 
inspired citations, incidents, and personages, 
that make profound impact on our lives to- 
day, that I, William O. Greene, grand master 
of Masons for the jurisdiction of Michigan, 
doth proclaim: 

A. That Sunday, October 30, 1960, shall be 
set aside and celebrated as Prince Hall Day, 

B. That such celebration, that shall be 
held, will be in conjunction with and under 
the joint sponsorship and direction of the 
Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons (P.H.A.) of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, and the Most Worshipful 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of the State of Michigan, in. 
the United States of America, et. al. 

C. Further, that the day's activities shall 
begin promptly at high noon on the fore- 
mentioned date, convening in the city of Port 
Huron, Mich. (Park address to be for- 
warded.) 

D. From thence, it is hereby ordered that 
we shall repair to an area on or over to the 
Canadian side of the Blue Water Bridge, to 
receive formal Masonic permission from the 
grand master of the Province of Ontario, the 
Honorable Garfield Parker, to pursue our 
program. 


Annual Mass of the Catholic Lawyers 
Guild of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following sermon by the Rev- 
erend William F. Cahill from the Albany 
diocese, delivered at the annual Mass of 
the Catholic Lawyers Guild of Brooklyn 
held at St. Charles Borromeo Church on 
September 29, 1960. More than 500 
members of the judiciary, legal profes- 
sion, and clergy were in attendance at 
the historic downtown Brooklyn church. 

[From the Tablet, Oct. 8, 1960] 
COUNSELS ATTORNEYS To TRAIN CONSCIENCES 

Local attorneys were counseled to train 
and employ their consciences well at the 
26th annual Red Mass of the Catholic 
Lawyers Guild of the Brooklyn Diocese at St. 
Charles Borromeo Church, September 29, 

LIKE BLOODED POINTER 

In his sermon, Rev. William F. Cahill, a 
priest of the Albany Diocese, told the con- 
gregation to treat conscience like a “blooded 
pointer or retriever, to use its natural skills 
and schooled restraints in pointing and re- 
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covering game—not any game, but the game 
we are hunting.” (Complete text appears be- 
low.) 

Father Cahill, former acting dean of St. 
John's University School of Law, addressed 
approximately 500 members of the judiciary, 
varied legal fields and clergy at the his- 
torte downtown Brooklyn church. 

The Mass was celebrated by Bishop Mc- 
Entegart. He was assisted by Very Rev. Magr. 
John J. Snyder, His Excellency's secretary, 
and Rev. Francis J. Murphy, assistant pastor 
of St. Charles. 

Among the clergy present were Rt. Rev. 
Msgrs. Francis B. Donnelly, William F. Kelly, 
John J. Heneghan, J. Jerome Reddy, and 
Very Rev. Msgr. Matthew E. Hickey, Very 
Rey. John A. Flynn, president of St. John’s 
University, and Very Rev. Brother Urban, 
OS F., president of St. Francis College, also 
were in attendance. 

The guild is headed by Edward L. P. O Con- 
nor and the moderator is Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William T. Dillon, pastor of St. Theresa’s 
Church, Brooklyn. Monsignor Dillon has 
guided the guild since its founding in 1934. 

FATHER CAHILL'S SERMON 


Father Cahill began his sermon by quoting 
chapter 13, verse 18 of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Hebrews: Pray for us. For we are con- 
fident that we have a good conscience, de- 
siring to live uprightly in all things.” 

„This passage,“ he said, “is one of several 
in the writings of St. Paul which refer to 
his consclence. To have a good conscience 
and to keep it, seem to have been two of 
Paul's principal concerns. 

“They are, of course, serious preoccupa- 
tions of every man who realizes his need 
and destiny to live a truly human life under 
the plan of God. There ts probably no man 
here this morning who would care to make 
his own the very words of the Apostle, be- 
cause none of us has proved his conscience 
by so much prayer, good works, and suffering 
as Paul did in the 20 years which preceded 
the day on which he wrote the words quoted. 

“And yet it seems not inappropriate to 
talk to lawyers about conscience, and to take 
for the text these words of St. Paul. I think 
you will agree that there is much truth in 
the statement that there are ‘abundant’ 
gentlemen of the long robe, (who are) 
haunted, even If they (are) not inspired and 
pervaded, by the spirit of righteousness. 

GENERALIZATION PROFITLESS 


“We would find here little profit in a gen- 
eralized discussion of conscience or of right- 
eousness,” Father Cahill said. “On the other 
hand, there are occasions better adapted than 
the present one to the resolution of detailed 
problems of conscience. Therefore, I shall 
speak only of the central concept of con- 
science, attempting to describe briefly what 
conscience 18. To justify this limitation, or 
at least to explain it, I ask your leave to re- 
call a story set down in Selden’s ‘Table 
Talk? 

“There was an amateur collector of antiq- 
uities who expected his wife to share his 
pride In each new acquisition. One day he 
showed her an object which he declared was 
a shoe, worn either by Moses or Nosh, The 
great problem, he explained was just which 
of these great men had worn it. 

“The object was very different in shape 
and design from any shoe the collector had 
seen, and he was musing on his plan to make 
researches in order to ascertain which of the 
great men had worn it. His lady looked 
closely at the object of his pride and puzzle- 
ment, and gently interrupted his specula- 
tions. My dear, are you quite sure it is a 
shoe?’ 

“Selden suggests that before inquiring 
after a thing's connections and implications, 
one should first be sure that the thing itself 
is so. On other occasions, when each of us 
may find himself thrust into generalized dis- 
cussions of conscience, or driven to answer 
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for himself a problem of conscience, these 
few reflections on the nature of conscience 
may serve his need. 


EXPERIENCE USED 


“Common experience seems a good instru- 
ment for exploring the content of our con- 
cept of conscience. When a man speaks of 
his conscience, he often says that it testifies 
for or against him, that it moyes him or 
binds him, or that it excuses or accuses him. 

“T suggest that there is hardly any ex- 
perience to which we apply the term con- 
science that is not included in the descrip- 
tive force of one or other of these common 
expressions. 

“A man says his conscience testifies when 
his mind recognizes that he did or did not 
do certain acts. Here, conscience is a wit- 
ness, giving evidence that these facts have 
occurred or have not occurred in the experi- 
ence of this man’s mind. 

“One says that conscience moves him or 
binds him when his mind considers an act 
in prospect comparing it with an obligatory 
standard of conduct, and decides that he 
should do this act or forbear it. Here, con- 
science is a counsellor. 

“Then, conscience is sald to excuse or ac- 
cuse one, when his mind examines what he 
has done or is doing, and finds that those 
acts are done rightfully or wrongfully. In 
this function, conscience is a judge, or a jury, 
finding gullt or virtue in the acts appraised. 

“Finally, our idiom bunches together all 
three acts of conscience. The term con- 
science is used to describe the habit of judg- 
ing one’s own actions. When we find a man 
is alert and able in recognizing his own acts 
and In assaying the right and wrong of his 
conduct, we say he has a conscience, Of one 
whom we find slow and inept in facing and 
assessing these matters, we say that he has 
little or no conscience, - 

SAME AS INTELLIGENCE 


“By marshalling these commonplaces of 
experience and speech, I wish to make one 
point most emphatically, The same Intelli- 
gence we use in the other affairs of life func- 
tions under the name of conscience to recog- 
nize and judge our conduct morally. 

“The same Intelligence which, upon in- 
stantaneous reflection, recognizes that It was 
I who slammed the house door when I left 
home this morning, also that I 
slammed it to express my disapproval of an 
exhortation given me as I stepped over the 
threshold. ; 

“The same intelligence which Judges that 
a broken shoelace is not long enough to serve 
recognizes also that a statement I am pre- 
paring will be, when delivered, less frank 
than, in the circumstances, it should be. 

“Again, the same intelligence which per- 
ceives that a case has been won by a certain 
line of argument, judges that the argument 
was developed fairly and honestly from its 
premises. 

There is but one mind in any man. He 
does not have one mind for such things as 
house doors, another for threshold exhorters, 
another for legal business, and stiil another 
for moral affairs. There is a moral quality 
in every conscious act of man, just as there 
is in his every act a physical and a psycho- 
logical quality. 

“The same intelligence which estimates 
what force is necessary to produce a certain 
volume of sound in closing a door, esti- 
mates the effect of that sound in the mind 
of the speaker inside, and estimates the 
moral quality of the act of thus closing the 
door in those circumstances. 

“So, also, one’s estimate of how a state- 
ment jibes with the law is made by the same 
mind which estimates the moral quality of 
the act of communicating that statement,” 

STANDARDS HAVE UNITY 

“What is different in our process of Judg- 

ing these and other various aspects of our 
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acts Is not the judging Intellect itself, but 
the standards by which the intellect judges 
different qualities of a single act, Yet the 
standards too have a unity, 

Each standard is developed from a per- 
ception of reality. Wood and metal being 
what they are, a door closed with a certain 
force will make noise, ‘ 

“Human communication being what It Is, 
a door slammed after the admonitory re- 
mark to the man whose hand is on the 
doorknob signifies disapproyal of that re- 
mark. 

“Human nature and the relations arising 
dut of it being what they are, this method 
of conveying disapproval of a remark may 
be unkind or even unjust to the person who 
spoke it, or it may be unworthy of the per- 
son who used the door to express himself. 

“The standards by which the intellect 
assesses the physical, psychological or moral 
impact of an act are, in their basis, the 
mind's understanding formulation of what 
the realities of God's world demand of 
human conduct. We live, we learn, and we 
act, In one world, planned and created and 
redeemed by one God. 

“In God’s plan, every aspect of the world is 

coordinated with every other, and the coordi- 

nate whole Is directed to God who Is the final 

objective of everything He has created. 
UNIQUE POSITION 

“As men, our place m God's world 18 
unique. Like all of God’s creatures, we act 
in God's world and under God's plan, but our 
intelligence gives us a freedom of action 
which distinguishes us from lower creatures 
and makes us like unto God—it is in respect 
of intellect and freedom, precisely, that man 
is called the image of God. 5 

“Using our intelligence, we can understand 
God's plan as it affects our conduct. Apply- 
ing that understanding in conscience and in 
the other acts of practical intellect, we can 
direct our conduct to accomplish God’s plan 
in our regard. 

Following that direction, we fulfill God's 
plan in freedom, for in the areas where in- 
telligence guides our actions, we have power 
to act by choice and to shape our actions. It 
is here that we are freed of the compulsive 
chemical, physical, and instinctual forces 
which are the only springs of action in crea- 
tures less than human. But no freedom is 
reckless, for action is truly free only so long 
as it ls guided by an intelligence that reflects 
accurately the realities of God and God's 
creation. 


“Those realities alone can give foundation 
of the purposes our minds set for our living 
and acting, and no means we choose to 
achieve our purposes can succeed unless they 
be formed from the same realities. 

“Now, if Selden's antiquarian ever suc- 
ceeded in confirming his assumption that the 
acquisition he valued was indeed a shoe, I 
am sure that he quickly recovered from the 
smart he suffered from his lady's tongue, and 
set about tracing the shoe to its primal 
owner. 

“If conscience is intelligence, then the ef- 
fectiveness of conscience can be improved by 
all the means which improve the exercise of 
intelligence. Conscience is not a physical 
phenomenon, like a sneeze, nor an emotional 
one, like a burst of ill temper, of which we 
know only that they will occur, not when, 
nor where, nor to what effect. 

REASONED ACT 

“Conscience is a reasoned act, like the act 
of counseling a client or the act of voting 
in a jury. We can decide whether con- 
science will give us advice or Judgment, and 
we can have from conscience good or bad ad- 
vice, true or perverse judgment, according 
as we do or do not allow conscience to con- 
sider the facts, and according as we permit 
conscience to understand the criteria of 
judgment and to apply them with discern- 
ment. 
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"In respect of conscience, each of us has 
an opportunity we might sometimes wish 
to have in respect of jurors, judges and wit- 
nesses, We can train the powers of our 
consciences to recognize our acts and to 
evaluate them. Indeed, we cannot avoid 
training our consciences. If we treat con- 
Science like a mongrel whose only practiced 

is to recover any stick or stone his 
Master throws, until he exercises his fawn- 
ing foolishness by recovering any object 
thrown or dropped by a passerby, we shall 
ve trained conscience. It will be trained 
give us emotional flattery and physical 
ease, though, yet often enough, it will an- 
noy us and shame us. 

‘If we treat conscience like a blooded 
Pointer or retriever, to use its natural skills 
4Nd schooled restraints in pointing and re- 
covering game—not any game, but the game 
We are hunting—we shall have a well-trained 
Conscience. With such a conscience a man 

the comfort of good intelligence, well 
€mployed—he has a vision of truth, not dimly 
er from afar, but clearly and within him- 


DON’T WORK ALONE 


"In our efforts to train and employ our 
consciences well, we should not work as if 
We worked alone. It is God's truth we seek 
to find through conscience, and God is gen- 
erous to help those who, imploring His as- 

try to use well the powers he has 
given them. 

“We may note that St. Paul? before he 
rejoiced in his good conscience, asked for 
Prayers. Pray for us. For we are confident 

t we have a good conscience; desiring to 
live uprightly in all things.’ " 


Two Serious Geneva Errors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
My remarks I include a discerning arti- 
Cle on an important subject concerning 
Our national interest and our country's 
Preservation, written by Hon. Thomas 

Murray, former member of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the North Ameri- 
Can Newspaper Alliance, Inc. 

Dr. Murray is one of the best versed 
and qualified persons in the United 
States to discuss the vastly important 
Subject matter mentioned in his article. 


In his concluding paragraph, Dr. Mur- 
Tay pointedly said: 
The President who must bear the responsi- 
bility for permitting his own proposal being 
Set aside, would perform a most constructive 
Service if, before leaving office, he was to 
reinstate his April 13, 1959, proposal as the 
for the Geneva negotiations when they 
resume on February 7, 1961. 
Two SERIOUS GENEVA ERRORS 
On December 10 Secretary of Defense 
Gates, in a speech in Philadelphia said “the 
United States is the greatest power on 
earth.” This has a familiar ring. Many oth- 
er prominent public figures have made simi- 
observations in the last few years. The 
ent that such statements give, 
however, are more than offset by the danger 
that they may well lull us into a state of 
complacency. 
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I have no intention, at this time, to ques- 
tlon how the Secretary arrives at his con- 
clusion. Iam much more interested to know 
how long he thinks the superior power of 
the United States will continue in the face 
of a nuclear test ban that dates back to 
October 1958. 

When the Geneva Nuclear Test Conference 
reconveries on February 7, 1961, over 27 
months will have elapsed since U.S. progress 
in nuclear weapons came to a complete 
standstill. The next meeting will be session 
No. 276. By thus drawing out the meetings 
endlessly the Soviets continue to keep our 
technology frozen while they develop and 
expand their capacity to stockpile new fan- 
tastic weapons, These revolutionary weap- 
ons will be capable of making obsolete our 
present nuclear arsenal. 

The American public is constantly asking 
the imperative question how were we 
maneuvered into such an absurd and dan- 
gerous position and why don't we have the 
commonsense to break out of the morato- 
rium straitjacket? A complete answer would 
be too long for the purpose of this article. 
However, one can get some substance of the 
answer by examining two major errors since 
the start, in 1958, of the test negotiations. 
The first was a fatal scientific error. The 
second was a refusal by the President to 
stand firm on his valid and constructive test 
proposal of April 13, 1959. 

First, a scientific advisory group, early in 
1958, assured the President that they had 
the competence to set up an adequate in- 
spectiom system capable of detecting muclear 
underground explosions in the very low 
kiloton (1,000 tons) range. When this 
assurance was given, Presidential blessing 
for a meeting with the Soviets soon followed. 
Our scientific team went to Geneva with a 
definite formula for detecting underground 
tests in the low ranges. Objections, of 
course, were immediately raised but, after 
getting us to radically modify our formula, 
the Soviet scientists finally joined in a 
statement on the feasibility of a detection 
network, Getting this acknowledgment 
from the Soviets seemed to us to be such a 
triumph that no sooner had the scientific 
agreement been announced on August 21, 
1958, than the President issued his test 
moratorium order the next day—mistake 
No, 1. 

Two months after this announcement, a 
series of underground tests in the United 
States demonstrated that the scientists, 
perhaps from political motives, had been too 
optimistic in their scientific judgment. 
These tests unearthed a serious flaw in the 
formula agreed to on August 21, 1958. With 
much embarrassment, our scientists were 
obliged to advise the President of their seri- 
ous and unwarranted scientific blunder. 

As one looks back on these meetings it is 
crystal clear that the Russians had know- 
ingly allowed our scientists to build up a 
false seismic detection case. I say this be- 
cause it is well recognized that the Soviet 
seismic scientists are much more knowledge- 
able in the phenomena of underground dis- 
turbances than we are. Considered opinion 
is that they lead us by some 10 years. Be 
that as it may, the trap we are now In was of 
our own making, 

Instead of immediately calling off the test 
moratorium, the President, under urging by 
the scientists and of course with a powerful 
assist from the State Department and the 
British Foreign Office, decided to pick up the 
broken scientific pieces and try to paste them 
together. It would take, however, more than 
a magnician to accomplish such a feat, 
When we publicly explained our mistake, 
with all humility, the Soviet response was 
typical. They refused to accept our new 
data. They denounced us for deception and 
accused us of trying to scuttle the nego- 
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tiations. We have been on the defensive 
ever since and in consequence have con- 
tinued to retreat in all other areas of nego- 
tiations. 

A second major event took place on April 
13, 1959. On that day a real breath of fresh 
air came from the White House in the form 
of a letter from President Eisenhower to 
Premier Khrushchev. It called attention to 
the impasse at Geneva and suggested a clear- 
cut, workable plan, to resolve the differences. 
The letter proposed that a permanent ban 
be placed on all atmospheric tests but that 
underground tests and those in outer space 
be continued until such time as the scien- 
tists could determine and agree upon an 
effective detection system. The proposal was 
capable of immediate implementation. At 
the time, it received whole-hearted support 
in most quarters. 

Within 10 days Mr. Khrushchev made a 
reply that must have startled and shocked 
the President as it did the general public. 
On April 23 he rudely told Mr, Eisenhower 
that he would have no part of the American 
proposal. Instead Khrushehev offered one, 
not of his own making but one invented by 
Prime Minister Macmillan. It seems that 
the Prime Minister, without prior US. 
knowledge, had, on a recent visit to Moscow, 
given Mr. Khrushchey the necessary ammu- 
nition. It was the dangerous idea that in- 
ternational inspection should be reduced to 
an annual quota. This quota proposal 
stemmed from fear—a fear that the Russians 
might walk out of the negotiations. Mr. 
Khrushchey has interpreted Mr. Macmil- 
lan's suggestion as calling for but two or 
three inspections per year on Soviet territory. 
It stands, today, as the cornerstone of our 
Geneva negotiations. Unless we have the 
courage to dynamite it from its foundations 
it will plague and defeat all efforts, in the 
future, to make a sound scientific inspection 
system work, 

From these two major instances several 
conclusions must be drawn. The first is that 
if the President had not originally been mis- 
led by the scientists he would not have sent 
them to Geneva and therefore would not 
have issued his test moratorium order. Sec- 
ond, the President, if he had consulted only 
his long military experience, would have 
promptly lifted the ban once the scientific 
error was unearthed, And third, if he had 
not been influenced by ov political 
considerations the President would have in- 
sisted that his April 13, 1959, proposal become 
an integral part of the test negotiations. Un- 
doubtedly pressure was brought to bear on 
him by our State Department in concert with 
Prime Minister Macmillan. It is lamentable 
that he ylelded to the pressure because the 
April proposal was and is the only proposal 
that is scientifically sound. It should be 
adopted today if we are to restore and pre- 
serve any semblance of a serious regard for 
national defense. 

The problem today Is to get out of the trap 
into which we were led by the two major 
errors that I haye described. If we do not 
immediately escape we shall not maintain 
our position as the greatest power on earth. 

One basis for immediate action could be 
the ultimatum issued by the State Depart- 
ment on August 28, 1959, in a memorandum 
entitled “Background on Geneva Negotia- 
tions for the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests.” It stated that if the So- 
viet Union continues to display a reluctance 
to negotiate the essential matter of a realistic 
basis for an international inspection system 
“then the United States in an effort to con- 
solidate the progress made thus far will be 
forced to urge renewed consideration of the 
atmospheric ban as outlined by President 
Eisenhower in his letter of April 13 to Chair- 
man Khrushchev.” 

The President, who must bear the responsi- 
bility for permitting his own proposal being 
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put aside, would perform a most constructive 
service if, before leaving office, he was to re- 
instate his April 13, 1959, proposal as thé 
basis for the Geneva negotiations when they 
resume on February 7, 1961. 


Congress Should Act To Implement 
Kennedy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the 87th Congress, I in- 
troduced numerous bills to implement 
the domestic program recently rein- 
dorsed by President-elect Kennedy. 

After the frustrations and disappoint- 
ments suffered in the 86th Congress, the 
sabotaging of vitally needed legislation, 
and the ever-present threat of a presi- 
dential veto, I look forward to serving 
and working in the 87th Congress, with 
the bold, strong leadership we are cer- 
tain to have under our Democratic Presi- 
dent. I predict that the 87th Congress 
will establish an enviable record of hard 
work and constructive, beneficial legis- 
tion enacted. 

Legislation providing for medical care 
benefits for the aged under social se- 
curity, Federal aid to education, school 
construction and increase in teachers’ 
salaries, aid to economically depressed 
areas, housing—including construction 
of additional public housing units—in- 
crease in the minimum wage to at least 
$1.25, is of prime importance, and I have 
introduced bills covering these benefits, 
which are long overdue our people. 

My bill providing for medical care for 
the aged under the social security pro- 
gram is comprehensive and liberal. Liv- 
ing costs are at an all-time high; in- 
creased rents and cost of necessities im- 
pose real hardship upon those existing 
on their small social security benefits and 
they cannot afford necessary medical 
care. Their plight must be recognized 
and relief must be given them without 
further delay. 

The civil rights bill which was passed 
last year accomplishes very little in the 
light of the great evils of discrimination 
which exist, and which are a blot upon 
our honor as a democratic nation. I 
have reintroduced my bills which would 
eliminate discrimination because of race, 
color, creed, or national origin, and shall 
continue to strive for passage of strong, 
effective, civil rights legislation. 

There are millions of underpaid work- 
ers in our country today who are merely 
existing under substandard conditions. 
Those in the low-wage brackets cannot 
meet their family obligations in the face 
of high-spiraling living costs, high taxes, 
increased medical costs. I shall push 
eee of my minimum wage increase 


I have also introduced bills providing 
for revision of our immigration laws, tax 
relief, to remove the limitation upon the 
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amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act, to 
assist our youth and help control juvenile 
delinquency, to assist our veterans, to 
assist our government employees, as well 
as other bills necessary to the well-being 
of our people. 

I believe that the prospects of great 
progress nationally and internationally, 
and in the interest of peace, under the 
Democratic administration ahead, have 
given our people new hope and courage. 

I, for one, as a Member of the 87th 
Congress, pledge my untiring and best 
efforts in behalf of our people. I urge 
that the Congress take swift, favorable 
action on our new President’s recom- 
mendations and on all legislation pro- 
viding necessary assistance to those who 
mustrely upon us for help. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, because 
the farm problem is one which concerns 
us all and because this 87th Congress 
will be seeking solutions for it, I feel it 
is imperative that each of us become as 
familiar as possible with the many 
ramifications the problem presents. For 
this reason, under unanimous consent, 
I include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent series of articles entitled 
“The Farm Problem,” which recently 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun and 
written by that paper’s very brilliant 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Rodney 
Crowther. There follows the first two 
articles of the series: 

Tse FARM PRoBLEM—Crops, COMPLAINTS ARE 
STILL GROWING 
(By Rodney Crowther) A 

WaSHINGTON, December 12—Production 
on the Nation's 4,700,000 farms during 1960 
is expected to set a record—29 percent above 
the 1947-49 level. 

But despite this apparent great prosperity, 
many of the Nation's farmers are discon- 
tented. 

Their net level of income has been de- 
clining steadily for a half dozen years, even 
in the face of higher and higher outpouring 
of Goyernment price supports. 

And Uncle Sam has, as a consequence of 
his programs of aid to agriculture, the great- 
est accumulation of agricultural products 
in storage any nation has ever possessed. 

NOTHING EFFECTIVE DONE 

The result of all this is that the taxpayers 
are discontented, too, and are crying for 
relief from a constantly rising burden of 
Federal ald to agriculture. 

But for 2 years nothing effective has been 
done by Congress to solve the farm problem. 

Congress, on the one side, and President 
Eisenhower and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, on the other, have been 
at bitter odds over what ought to be done. 

Even Members of Congress have been at 
odds among themselves and in frequent, 
bitter controversy about agricultural prob- 
lems. 
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What basically is wrong is that the farm 
problem is not one single problem, but a 
constellation of problems, which are not 
susceptible to a common solution. 

There are problems of small farmers and 
problems of big farmers. There are prob- 
lems of the wheat farmers and problems of 
the cotton farmers. There are problems of 
the chicken farmers of New Jersey and prob- 
lems of the tobacco farmers of Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

And it must be added, in complete candor, 
there are hundreds of thousands of farmers 
who are quite prosperous and quite content, 

FOUR CLASSIFICATIONS 


The flock of farm problems can be boiled 
down to these four convenient classifications: 

1. What to do about the towering surpluses 
of farm commodities now in Government 
storage and how to readjust the price sup- 
port programs to avoid surpluses piling up 
in the future? 

2. What to do about the price-cost squeeze 
under which farmers find their costs of oper- 
ation rising faster than their income? 

3. What to do about the 1,500,000 low- 
income farmers who find it difficult to eke 
out a satisfactory living? 

4. What to do about the problems of farm 
labor, particularly migratory workers, whose 
incomes and lying conditions are generally 
regarded as far from satisfactory. 

The surplus problem is the most immedi- 
ately urgent. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration now has $7,544,427,175 of commodities 
in storage and @1,571,346,315 in loans to 
farmers on their crops. These loans may, 
too, become surpluses. Meanwhile, storage 
costs, costs of administration, and subsidies 
On exports keep piling up, and up, and up. 

COSTS CREEP UP 


The farmers operating problem is one of 
the troublesome matters for costs seem to 
creep up despite Government aids, and farm- 
ers, to protect themselves, keep producing 
more and more to offset shrinking income. 

The low-income farm problem is not, fun- 
damentally, a farm problem for a majority 
of those people. 
rural relief problem, and a problem of voca- 
tional and technical education. 

The migratory worker problem is one of 
increasing importance drawing attention 
from the President, the Secretary of Labor, 
and congressional committees. 

The mountainous surpluses on hand con- 
stitute a major obstacle to a speedy and sat- 
isfactory solution of the price support prob- 
lem. Members of both the House and Sen- 


ate Agriculture Committees say the mere ex- 


istence of these surpluses “makes it difficult 
to write a satisfactory farm bill before the 
surpluses are taken care òf." 

Three major crops—wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton—make up four-fifths of all products un- 
der loan or owned outright and held in stor- 
age. 

On December 5, the Department of Agri- 
culture reported that as of October 31 it had 
1,154,121,443 bushels of wheat in storage at 
a cost of $2,578 a bushel for an estimated 
total cost of $2,082,571,742. 

It had loans outstanding on wheat on Oc- 
tober 31 for 391,028,588 bushels totaling 
$698,579,848. 

The Department said that farmers had put 
355,844,821 bushels on loans from the big 
crop year 1960 through October 31. 

As of October 31, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation also had on hand 1,428,419,811 
bushels of corn with a listed cost value of 
$2,389,536,041. In addition, it had on loan 
279,825,242 bushels valued at $314,615,511. 

TOBACCO ON LOAN BASIS 


Other of the six basic crops on hand Octo- 
ber 31 were: upland cotton, of which it had 
5,508,560 bales valued at $952,981,000; rice, 
3,858,000 hundredweight valued at cost of 
$26,657,000; peanuts, 88,476,000 pounds 
(shelled) at a cost of $14,708,000. 


It is a social problem, a 
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For tobacco, which is handled solely on a 
loan basis, the Government had total loans 
Of $394,707,000 on 631,956,000 pounds on 
November 4. 

Under laws passed by Congress, the COC 
Must not only support prices on 6 basic 
crops—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts but on 10 others of which the larg- 
est is sorghum. The November 4 in- 
vestment in grain sorghum was 6833,58 1.000 
for 311,841,000 hundredweight at 82.673 a 
hundredweight. 

The other crops on which the law re- 
Quires mandatory supports are butterfat, 
Manufacturing milk, wool, mohair, extracted 
honey, tung nuts, barely, oats, and rye. 

The inventory included, for example, $81,- 
428,000 of barley; $60,618,000 of butter; $50,- 


167,000 of dried milk; $21,287,000 of soybeans; 


and $15 million of oats. It had $6,623,000 
tied up in cheese, dry edible beans, flaxseed, 
tung ou and turpentine and rye. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


The 1960 wheat crop at 1,368,233,000 
bushels was 21 percent larger than the 1959 
min but below the 1958 total of $1,500 


What to do with these vast accumulations 
1s a problem still unsolved. 

Portions of the supplies are constantly 
moving out of storage for export, and for 
other p , but the outflow for some 
zeus has been notably smaller than the in- 

ow, 
But for the first 3 months of this fiscal 
year, the outflow was larger—$498,331,839 
against $481,926,133 added to stocks. 

On transactions for the first 3 months of 
Its fiscal year, the outflow was larger—$498,- 
331,839 against $481,926,133 added to stocks. 

On transactions for the first 3 months of 
this fiscal year, realized net losses from price- 
support tions were 6124,88, 137, com- 
Pared with $159,870,723 for the same period 
last year. 

For all of fiscal year 1960 ended last June 
30, the Government realized a net loss on 
Price-support operations of $795,469,117—the 
difference between its loans and investments 
and its recovery on sales. Its realized losses 
for fiscal 1959 were $1,207 million. 

These are the true measure of the ulti- 
Mate cost to the taxpayers, not the amount of 
lending the Commodity Credit Corporation 
does in a year. In short, everything which 
goes into surplus is not lost. 

Part of the loss derives from the fact that 
on every bushel of wheat going into export 
today, the Government is paying a subsidy of 
60 cents a bushel. 

Another part of the loss derives from the 
fact that it must pay heavy storage costs on 
the commodities it owns. 

Storage costs along with haulage during 
the past year ran in excess of 81,500,000 a 
day. Just to store peanuts cost $6,000 a day. 
The daily wheat bill came to $579,000. Grain 
sorghum storage costs were $262,000 a day. 

beans cost $23,000 a day, and milk and 
butterfat $65,000. The storage bill on cotton 
ran $76,000 a day. 

For the last fiscal year the entire storage 
and haulage cost of price-supported commod- 
ities was $671 million. 

By what means to cut down on this con- 
tlnuing accumulation of basic and nonbasic 
crops under mandatory supports and to put 
an end to the high costs of storage and sub- 
Sidized exports confronts the incoming Ken- 
nedy administration with its toughest do- 
Mestic problem. 

TRE Farm Proplex—TECHNOLOGY, WEATHER 
HELP CREATE SURPLUS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

Wasuinoton, December 13—What caused 
the Nation to get into a farm mess costing 
it billions of dollars a year? 


Was it Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
Culture, whom the Democrats blame? Was 
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it Congress, which for 2 years has been in a 
bitter row with President Eisenhower over 
farm policy? 

Or are the farmers themselves to blame? 

Of the tendency in some quarters—espe- 
cially among urban consumers and urban 
politiclans—to blame the farmer for agri- 
cultural surpluses and the big agricultural 
budget, running about $6 billion a year, Sec- 
retary Benson has this to say: 

“BENEFIT ALL SEGMENTS" 


“With all the forcefulness at my command 
Isay that this is false and unfair. As regards 
surpluses our farmers have simply done as 
their Government has persistently urged. 
They have responded to the governmental 
incentives of high mandatory price supports 
and too weak controls, just as all other citi- 
zens do and would do. 

“Moreover, as farmers well know, a sub- 
stantial part of the expenditures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture benefit all segments 
of the population and are used effectively in 
international relations.” 

Where then lies the blame for the burgeon- 
ing far surpluses which have sent Govern- 
ment investments close to $9 billion? 

To find out what really is wrong it is neces- 
sary to examine Government policies and 
programs down through the years. 

The story of the Government's interven- 
tion in agricultural affairs began way back 
in the days of Presidents Harding and 
Hoover. 

But the immediate difficulties which have 
produced a flock of woes for us today stem 
from the technological revolution in agricul- 
ture which has occurred since World War II 
and the almost complete failure of Congress 
to adjust farm legislation to that revolution. 

In a period of 20 years, the production of 
farm crops has risen 50 percent, while at 
the same time there has been a decline of 50 
percent in man hours worked on the farm. 

In half that period of time—since 1950— 
the population has risen 20 percent to 180 
million people, 

FEWER FARMS 

The amount of land under cultivation in 
the Nation has at the same time declined 5 
percent. And the number of farms under 
cultivation has declined 20 percent since 
1950. i 

What, then, accounts for the phenomenal 
increase in production which provides the 
needs of an expanded population, supplies 
one-sixth of thə world agricultural exports 
and fills the cribs and es and 
warehouses of the Nation to overflowing with 
farm products? 

The answer: The technological revolution. 
Beter land management, more and better ma- 
chinery, improved fertilizers, better seed 
strains, antibiotics for cattle, hogs, and 
chickens, pesticides for many purposes. 

As a consequence, productivity on farms 
as a whole has been growing more than twice 
as fast as the productivity of workers in 
industry. 

Since 1950, the increase of output per man- 
hour in agriculture has averaged 5 percent 
n year. In industry, the gain has been only a 
shade over 2 percent. 

The technological revolution began with 
the introduction of mechanical and electrical 
power on the farms in the late 1920's. 

Tractors and trucks began slowly to shove 
horses and mules off the farm. In 1910, 
there were $2,700 million worth of horses and 
mules on the farm and $1,300 million worth 
of machines. 

In 1940 horses and mules were down to 
$1,300 million and machinery and equipment 
had risen to $3,100 million. 

By 1959 horses and mules had all but van- 
ished. There were $3,400 million worth of 
tractors alone; $8,200 million of other power 
and mechanical machinery. And in addi- 
tion there were 85 billion worth of trucks 
and automobiles on farms. 
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There are planting machines, cultivating 
machines, and harvesting machines. 

Such has been the multiplication of ma- 
chines and power in farm operation that a 
man who left farming in the horse-and-mule 
days and returned today would have to learn 
all over again how to farm. 


VARIETY OF MACHINES 


He would have to learn the operations of 
such machines as potato planters and har- 
vesters, cornpickers and picker-shellers, 
pick-up balers and field forage harvesters. 
16-inch moldboard bottoms for plowing and 
subsoil chisels, strip tillers, shovel drills, and 
in the barns so many automatic operations 
his head would swim. In the Cotton Belt, 
there are cottonpickers. 

Today there are four times as many corn- 
pickers on farms as there were in 1945. 
There are more than 14 times as many forage 
harvesters and more than 15 times as many 
pickup balers. 

For every 100 tractors there were on farms 
in 1945 there are now over 200. 

For every 100 cornpickers and shellers in 
1945 there are now 465. For every 100 pick- 
up balers in 1945 there are today—hold your 
hat—1,548. And for every 100 field forage 
harvesters there were on farms in 1945 there 
are today 1,425.. 

MORE FERTILIZER 

Next to more and better machinery, the 
biggest production booster has been ferti- 
lizer, Three times as much potash is being 
put on farms now as in 1945, and more than 
four times as much ni 5 

Just to list the mutliplicity of new farm 
machines put into use since World War II 
would take all of this newspaper column and 
then some. 

The result of this mechanical-power revo- 
lution has been that just since 1950 the vol- 
ume of farm output has risen more than 25 
percent. 

Farm output throughout the 1950's rose 
faster than the population—27 percent as 
against 19 percent. 

Crop yields per harvested acre have soared 
even within the last 4 years. 

For example, tthe corn yield in the 1954-56 
period was 41.5 bushels per acre; in 1960, 50.9 
bushels. 

Wheat yield in 1954-56 averaged 19.4 bush- 
els to the acre; in the current year, 24.8 
bushels. 

Sorghum grains in 1954-56 ylelded 204 
bushels per acre; in 1960, 89.4 bushels. 

Cotton, which in 1954-56 yielded 389 
pounds to the acre, on a national average, 
last year ylelded 462 pounds, and this year 
450. 

A few days ago the Government announced 
that with the same sort of weather in 1961 as 
in 1960 the farm output will continue to rise 
in the coming year. 

In summary, the first major reason the 
Nation faces a farm surplus problem is that 
a combination of a technological revolution 
with a long run of highly favorable weather 
have together made crop yields for the first 
time in our history increase much more 
rapidly than the population and the demand 
for food. 


Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a saddened heart that we pay tribute to 
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a lovely and gracious lady who died on 
September 10, 1960, in Massachusetts. 

Representative Eprrn Nourse ROGERS 
was elected to the House in 1925 to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of her 
husband, Representative John Jacob 
Rogers who had served the Fifth District 
of Massachusetts for six terms. She was 
the first woman ever sent to Congress 
from New England, and the only woman 
to have served 35 years in the Congress. 

Mrs. Rocers served with the American 
Red Cross overseas in World War I, and 
since that time her greatest concern was 
the welfare of our veterans. During 
World War II Mrs. Rocers was one of the 
prime movers in pressing for legislation 
which later become known as the GI bill 
of rights. She also introduced the meas- 
ure which set up the Women's Army 
Corps during the period of World War 
II. At the time of her death, she was 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mitee on Veterans’ Affairs, and had pre- 
viously served as chairman of the com- 
mittee. She was the first woman to re- 
ceive the Distinguished Service Cross of 
the American Legion. 

Mrs. Rocers was an outstanding legis- 
lator, a loyal and dedicated friend, and 
a generous and noble lady. May she now 
rest in peace. 


He Will Be Great 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son as if appeared in the New Republic 
magazine, November 21, 1960, issue: 

He WILL BE Great 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


The constant reader, if any, has not 
hitherto found in this space a single con- 
fident assertion that John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy is a great man, nor ts it asserted here 
today. 

But he will be. 

Rabbits, complained the Little Boy when 
told of the narrow escape from Br’er Fox, 
can’t climb trees. “Honey,” Uncle Remus 
answered, “Br’er Rabbit he bleeged to 
climb.” Kennedy is in a similar strait. To 
survive at all, he bleeged to be great, and 
here is a flat prediction that he will survive. 

It is not a reckless guess. It is based on 
evidence that if not conclusive is certainly 

ve. Kennedy has courage. He has 
honor, He has intelligence. And he has 
the Presidency. It is enough. If a man 
starts with courage, honor and intelligence, 
the stresses and strains of the Presidency 
will make him equal to the task; and if the 
task is unusually great, the office will make 
him a great man, 

There Is certainly no lack of evidence that 
Kennedy’s task is formidable. The eco- 
nomic boom is plainly sputtering out. Com- 
munism has crossed the Atlantic and now 
squats 90 miles off shore. Our position in 
the United Nations is precarious and de- 
terlorating. Worst of all, vast numbers of 
our own people, including many who voted 
for Kennedy, have no more idea of what Is 
the real situation than Don Quixote had 
when he tilted against the windmiils. 
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All these things spell trouble for the 
next President and the man who leads the 
country safely through the labyrinth cannot 
be less than a great man. 

In his favor are two circumstances, one 
general, the other affecting Kennedy alone. 
The former is the fact that the American peo- 
ple are slowly recovering from their pipe- 
dream of invincibility and invulnerability. 
This year not even Ike, the master tran- 
quilizer, could get them hopped up on that 
kind of political goofball. Therefore, when 
President Kennedy tells them the truth they 
will perhaps believe it, as they would not 
believe it coming from Stevenson in 1956, 
and at that time probably would not have 
belleved though one had risen from the 
dead to tell them. 

Historically, when Americans have once 
realized exactly what's what, they have been 

to take action, and on most occa- 
sions it has been pretty sensible action. Mr. 
Kennedy will have a better chance of getting 
a reasonable program through Congress than 
has been offered since Eisenhower's first 
year. 

President-elect Kennedy was probably 
helped more than he was hurt by the at- 
tacks of the genuine bigots. Nevertheless, 
he started with a serious handicap in the 
fact that many intelligent and relatively 
unprejudiced Americans were disturbed, not 
by Kennedy's religion, but by the strictly 
political claims asserted by the Roman 
Curia. It is really amazing that he did not 
fall, like the Philistines, slain by the jaw- 
bones of two asses in Puerto Rico. 

But he survived even that calamity, and 
he did so because a great many of his fellow 
citizens stifled their doubts and voted for 
him on his personal assurance that those 
doubts do not apply to him. It was a compli- 
ment so high that its equal is rarely, if ever, 
to be found in our political history. The 
man who received it must be inspired and 
invigorated by it; after such a brilliant as- 
surance that the American people believe his 
word is good, Kennedy will redouble his ef- 
forts to make it good, as who wouldn't? 

So the position of the incoming President 
is far indeed from being altogether bad. 
There was very little difference between the 
popular vote he received and that received 
by Mr. Nixon. But there is all the difference 
in the world between having won and haying 
lost. Kennedy's foes are strong and fero- 
cious, but his weapons are excellent. The 
trust of the people is the best blade that 
comes to the hand of any President, and 
when its metal has been tempered in the 
heats and pressures of religious strife, it is 
a very Excalibur. . 

It will not be asserted here that Mr. Ken- 
nedy today is perceptibly a bigger man than 
he was on the 7th of November, but he 18 
entering the lists where in times past men 
have been made great not without dust and 
heat. The real measure of Kennedy will be 
his stature 2 years hence. He may not stand 
at all on that day, for the fight is going to be 
tremendous; but if he stands, the ground will 
be littered with dead dragons, end this coun- 
try will be on the march again, under a 
leader again, and again happy in its resolu- 
tion to achleve, not merely survive. 


Red Mass of the Catholic Lawyers Guild 
of Rockville Centre, Long Island, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following sermon by 
the Right Reverend William T. Dillon, 
pastor of St. Teresa’s Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at the fourth annual red Mass of 
the Catholic Lawyers Guild of Rockville 
Centre, Long Island, N.Y., held at St. 
Agnes Cathedral on September 22, 1960. 
A large nuniber of judges, lawyers, and 
public officials of Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties were in attendance. 

The sermon follows: 
Gives COUNSEL To LONG ISLAND Lawyrrs— 

MONSIGNOR DILLON WARNS OF PRESENT Day 

PITFALLS 


Bishop Walter P. Kellenberg was celebrant 
at the fourth annual red mass of the Cath- ` 
olic Lawyers Guild of the Rockville Centre 
diocese at St. Agnes Cathedral on September 
22, at 11 am. 

Guild president Albert A. Oppido led a 
large representation of judges, lawyers, and 
public officials of Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties to the mass. Many wore their robes and 
joined Bishop Kellenberg in the procession 
before the mass. 

The sermon, the text of which appears be- 
low, was delivered by Rt. Rev. William T. 
Dillon, pastor of St. Teresa's Church, Brook- 
lyn, and moderator of the Catholic Lawyers 
Guild of the diocese of Brooklyn. 

Assisting His Excellency at Mass were Rev. 
Michael J. O'Farrell, archpriest; Rev. Harold 
F. Langley, deacon, and Rey. Robert L. 
Brown, subdeacon. All are assigned to the 
cathedral staff. Masters of ceremonies were 
Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Willams, cathedral 
administrator, and Rey. Andrew P. Connolly, 
also of the cathedral staff. 

Deacons of honor to Bishop Kellenberg 
were Rev. John J. Madden, moderator of 
the guild and assistant pastor of Our Holy 
Redeemer Church, Freeport, and Rev. Fran- 
cis B. Concannon, of the cathedral. 

The chairman of the commitee arranging 
the mass was Robert E. O'Farrell. 

TEXT OF SERMON 


Monsignor Dillon took as his text the 118th 
Psalm as follows: 


“May my cry reach out to You, O Lord 

According to Your promise lesson me 

And may my lips pour forth a hymn of 
aise ‘ 


Since You have taught me Your decrees 
And may Your hands be ready helping me 
For Your decrees, they are my choice 

I crave salvation at Your hands O Lord 
Your law is my delight 

O may I live and give You praise 

And may Your precepts be a help to me 

I wander like a straying sheep 

Come seek Your worshiper 

For Your commands I never will forget.“ 


Monsignor Dillon spoke as follows: 

“I trust that I may presume that you 
have not come to listen to an accolade. This 
were to bemean and to insult you. To waste 
words is criminal, to waste hours is a felony, 
to waste thought is high treason. 

“In this era of uncertainty, in this epoch 
of confusion, it 11 befits anyone to indulge 
in platitudes, to repeat ancient aphorisms, to 
barter time for arrant nonsense and so be- 
tray a questioning age. You have come in 
solemn protestation of your belief. You have 
come in dedication of your legal year be- 
ginning with this Michaelmas term. 

“You have come to pray. Our privilege 
to pray this hour with you. 

“No profession in the wide gamut of avoca- 
tions has given so much to the enrichment 
of culture and the emancipation of man as 
yours. When others faltered, when warriors 
failed, when even the braye bowed in subju- 
gation there was always a More to bear a 
Henry. 

“With your indulgence I should like to 
propound for you the vast burdens that con- 
front you this Autumn day of flerce decision. 
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I would consider your place in the great 
Polity of law and thereafter your personal 
vaen as members of this ‘bar’. 

T have no desire to pillory the law or to 

p undue obloquy upon its composite head. 
I don’t believe that we have been more de- 
Serving of condemnation than our brethren 
except that we have always been acclaimed 
the watchmen of freedom on the bastions of 
Man’s defense and we have slumbered while 
hatred gloried and evil triumphed. 

Of course we can exculpate ourselves, 
Surely we can insist that philosophers, yes, 
and theologians (of a kind) and scientists 
and literateurs and artists and all the ugly 

e had part in this weird revolution that 
has brought us to the bleak precipice of 
decimation at the whim of an egotistic 

id. Does this help us or our children 
Who must one day climb the Calvary that 
We have fashioned at least by neglect? 

“It the yerdict is accurate it has been our 

ion, our sacred obligation to stand at 
Calculated (but not safe) distance and warn 
an involved populace blinded by ignorance 
Or paralyzed by fear of the danger that 
awaited, 

HOW HAVE LAWYERS FUNCTIONED? 


“What we have done in fact in too large 
& Measure is to have used our high and holy 
Office to become the propagandists even here 
in America for a philosophical dogma, a 
Political congery, an economic masque and 
à moral bankruptcy that has brought a civil- 
ization of promise to the edge of night and 
& World to disillusionment and horror. 

How has the legist functioned in this ca- 
lamitous hour? What has he doné to avert 
the oncoming surge? Fitfully a voice in this 
Wasteland of defeatism—no more. 

“What could he have done? So many 
i gs to awaken consciences, to forbid by 
egislation, to outlaw by enactment, but 
aboye all to provide the viston that would 

& confused citizenry out of the morass 

t gathers in what could so easily become 

e evening of an era. 

‘It is not what we haye done so much as 
What is left undone—not that we have been 
Wanting by malfeasance but by nonfeasance. 

“It is not possible in the limited purvue 
Of such consideration as this to write a bill 
Sf particulars. What is more, in such an 
audience it would be an insult. I offer this 
Only by way of survey not as arraignment 
oe certainly not indictment. I ask only 

We have not vacated our noblest potential. 

do not say that anyone could pinpoint all 

currents that have fashioned this mael- 

Certainly you and I know some and 

Certainly we must bow in confiteor and 
Whisper humbly ‘mea culpa.’ 


“PROPOSES PLAN 


“The other reflection that I would pose for 
Your ponderance is in reality the other side 
Of the curve. It is not a facsimile but an 
identity, Viewed from one angle a curve is 

ve, from the other convex. So with 
this our second opportunity and more pro- 
hope. Since this is a morning for soul 
Survey may we face troubled awareness of 
Our personal indigence professionally and 
1 some ray for a world in shadow and 

50 inspiration for our uncertain souls. 

T am very conscious that what I have to 
Say will sound nalve—the vagaries of a too 
Credulous cleric. I know how difficult is this 
5 I architect for you but I know that un- 
* somewhere, somehow we make beginning 

© must become at last the helpless pawns 
Of a tide already at the flood. 

“I would like in deep seriousness to ask 
du what we as Catholics in this era con- 
tribute to the profession and to humanity— 
Something that a world might recognize as 

© fashioning of men of a great faith, a 
á ty morality, a penetrating idealism and 
dig suming spirituality. In other times we 
f d and the history of the search for justice 
the Common Law is our witness. That 
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history is the list of the names of the Great 
Chancellors of the Privy Seal who found a 
way out of the embalmed rigors of a feudal 
system (the protection of privilege and the 
sanctification of the status quo) and so 
brought equity to the wronged. May I 
parenthetically here voice the hope that 
some day in every Catholic law school legal 
history may yet become a required course for 
the degree, We lawyers are much too utili- 
tarian for our academic welfare. 

“Can you tell me why in the great litera- 
ture of modern pure jurisprudence there are 
sọ few Catholic names? Fitfully we give 
such an one but not in proportion to our 
numbers and certainly not in decent ratio, to 
the proud heritage that is ours. I am not 
arguing for a Catholic school of jurisprudence 
but I can conceive its worth. 

“I have not come to be decisive. There 
is enough of antipathy and hatred. What 
I am saying could be sald in any conference 
of lawyers anywhere and haye equal appli- 
cation to everyone. It so happens that you 
are my audience and should be better able 
to acquiesce unless you are so hard bitten, 
so vowed to a static past, so sold to a stand- 
ard of complaisance that you can't or won't 
see the promise of a better day. 

“I know how you have been trained. I 
know the system and its objective but can't 
you for these few hurrying moments pause 
long enough to query if that system is cor- 
rect. In other circumstances when I have 
raised this issue I have been told that you 
were trained to be advocates of law not minis- 
ters of justice. What then, of injustice? 
And this advocacy—Whose? 

“I tell you that if and when you, judge 
and attorneys, relinguish the high and holy 
dream of perpetuating truth here in a some- 
times pretty dark and benighted sphere— 
the Gdtterdammerung is near. Let there be 
no misinterpretation. I have not and shall 
not say that you are lacking in probity or 
integrity. I have found you with negligible 
exceptions fit exemplars for a people's fol- 
lowing. 

“What I am asking is something immeas- 
urably higher—a deep cognizance of the 
awesome potential that you carry and prize 
so lightly. I would remind you that men of 
other schools of thought within your pro- 
fession have written the most spectacular 
kind of laws, some via the legislative halls, 
equally as many by judicial interpretation. 
Some of that reasoning and practice we ap- 
plaud. Much of it we reprobate but no one 
can take from those who were its artificers 
an iota of credit for zeal however misplaced 
and dedication however lethal in its product. 


ATTITUDE ON PERJURY 


“I dislike to belabor this theme but I 
known that you will be thinking that all this 
is purest theory, Is it? Is it lacking perti- 
nence? Is it mere verbiage or has it not 
some reference, some disturbing application 
to you? 

“When I raise the question as to the de- 
fense of criminals whom you know to be 
guilty I am told this is your bounden duty 
to protect that criminal against society. 
You are on a fair basis even morally here 
but will you now answer, are you really such 
knights-errant who ride abroad redressing 
human wrongs? Let's be honest with our- 
selves. 

“My real problem here has to do with 
suborning to perjury—and it can happen— 
with coaching witness with concealing evi- 
dence. Do you protect society? Do you 
really protect your client or do you build in 
him the surety that in another day and in 
future felonies he will know where to turn 
for succor? 

“I am not implying that you are acces- 
sories before or after the fact but does any 
one here believe that some of tort practice or 
that of domestic relations on the so-called 
upper reaches is desirable academically how- 
ever financially rewarding? 
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“Does it ever give you concern that you 
make use of practice and pleading or rules of 
evidence to defeat substantial justice? 
Surely it 1s legitimate but is it fair, Is it 
moral? Is law the safeguard of humanity or 
is it a game of chess or chance to be played 
with human destiny as pieces and as pawns? 

“This you say is a dark picture for such a 
glorious first of autumn. Not really. If I 
had preached this sermon a quarter century 
ago I would not have dreamed to write such 
things but the world has turned so many 
times upon its axis since. I am not afraid 
because I still believe in a great Power that 
lives and rules but I have fear for a genera- 
tion Incipient and yet a greater fear for 
another still unborn. It is for these I speak 
to you. 

“Belleve me I have come with confidence 
not despair. I have come with affection and 
not condemnation. I have spoken what I 
would prefer to have kept locked in my 
secret heart. No one likes the prophet of 
evil and I love empathy as much as you but 
I love men and God better than that. 

For this I have spoken. I have talked so 
because I love your profession, because I am 
convinced that you carry after the grace of 
God the one sure remedy for lost and lonely 
exiles from paradise. 

“After the men who taught me how to live 
in the seminary I shall always cherish those 
who showed me the great pinnacles of the 
temples of justice and walked their aisles as 
grave presbyters who served the truth as they 
knew lt. 

“Some of you here were my associates in 
another day. I welcomed that fraternity 
then. I would not foul it now. 

“I have said what I said because I believe 
in you, because I have a distant hope that 
in some far hour the echo of some sentiment 
of mine may find its lodgement in your 
memory. History is not written in great 
words but in simple syllables that bring 
comfort to a mother who rocks her baby or 
a man who thought he was alone in a world 
of uncertainty and mirage. These are the 
things I thought as I wrote for you, the 
dreams I dreamed as I spoke to you. Thus 
do I dedicate a new term of a new year to an 
old truth and an eternal God. 

“That He may walk this year with you is 
my prayer today as it will be each day. This 
year I sald no—all years while time shall be 
and then beyond. 

“And so I end as I began—'May my cry 
reach out to you.’” i 


Town’s Own St. Nick as Familiar to 
Sunset Kids as in Highland Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the true spirit of the Christmas season 
which all of us have just celebrated is 
epitomized in many places throughout 
the world, but the real meaning of the 
Saviour’s birth is nowhere captured in 
a more fitting fashion than at Tulia, 
Tex., where a dedicated gentleman prac- 
tices the giving of self each year. The 
manner in which this is accomplished 
was the entire front page story in the 
December 22 edition of the Tulia 
Herald. The article was written by Mrs. 
Marjorie Lindsey Brewer, a teacher in 
the Tulia public schools, and a writer of 
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note. Mrs. Brewer was a 1959 recipient 
of the Valley Forge Classroom Teacher's 
Medal for exceptional service in the 
cause of responsible citizenship, patriot- 
ism, and a better understanding of the 
American way of life. A 1958 publica- 
tion, “Our American Heritage,” is her 
fine collection of poems to bring an in- 
creased appreciation of our Nation’s his- 
tory to children. She was also the poet 
laureate of Texas on July 9, 1959. 

That all the Members my have the 
benefit of this splendid Christmas por- 
trayal, I insert herein Mrs. Brewer's 
article: 

{From the Tulla (Tex.) Herald, Dec, 22, 1960] 
Town’s Own ST. NICK AS FAMILIAR TO SUNSET 
Kips AS IN HIGHLAND PARK 
(By Marjorie Lindsey Brewer) 

At Christmastime, nobody is happier than 
Tulla's much-sought- after Santa Claus. He 
sees the joy and gratitude in the eyes of 
many children and adults when he visits 
them to wish them a merry Christmas and 
bring gifts and words of cheer. Though he 
is extremely busy for many hours, and even 
days, in this doing for others, he feels amply 
repaid. 

“The grandest thing about Christmas is in 

others happy,” says our town’s 
greatly beloved Santa Claus. “Truly, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Seven years ago, Santa, who is busy in his 
practice of denistry during business hours, 
donned the magic suit which began the 
transformation, the making of a mere man 
into a lovable Santa Claus. He was first 
asked to act in this capacity at a Christmas 
treeatachurch. The nondescript suit which 
the church furnished simply did things for 
Santa. People said he was a “natural.” The 
news spread. Soon, his services were greatly 
in demand. 

The next thing Santa did was to prepare 
for his new role by purchasing, with the help 
of some friends who insisted upon sharing 
the expense, a red plush suit trimmed with 
white plush fur and the necessary acces- 
sorles. Nobody ever saw a more beautiful 
suit, simply because there is no such thing. 
The magic of that first garb he wore was 
nothing compared with what happened when 
Santa suited out in the new one. Santa 
came into his own. He was made. 

He began getting so many calls that a 
sympathetic neighbor took over as his sec- 
retary and started booking and managing his 
engagements for him. The woman's husband 
became the driver—Santa’s red-nosed rein- 
deer as he dubs himself—of the car for carry- 
ing Santa, Mrs. Santa, and Mrs. Secretary 
to the homes and various places where Santa 
serves. Of course, Santa is the only one 
who goes into the homes. The others remain 
in the car in some unobtrusive place waiting 
for Santa's return. 

Besides serving in many private homes, 
churches, and public gatherings by appoint- 
ment—with no remuneration whatever ex- 
cept in the joy he receives—Santa now goes 
each Christmas to colored town and to the 
labor camps at the ging which house Spanish 
workers and hands out treats and sometimes 
gifts to the children. At the labor camps, 
he has the children, many of whom are bare- 
footed and poorly attired, line up while he 
passes along the line distributing gifts. In 
colored town, he is so happily received that 
he is sometimes almost overwhelmed by the 
press of the crowd. 

In one instance, a colored man begged 
Santa to go with him to his home so his 
wife and children could see Santa. The man 
declared that this would be Christmas 
enough for his family just to see Santa. 
Santa complied with the request and dis- 
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covered the needs of the family. One child 
asked for an army gun and insisted upon 
giving Banta his two pennies to buy it. 
Santa returned the next evening with gifts 
and toys, including the army gun, for the 
whole family. 

Santa likes nothing better than going out 
with gifts for the underprivileged and less 
fortunate people who actually need help. 
The school nurse and the city are very help- 
ful in furnishing the names of these people. 

It is also a great joy to Santa to visit the 
people in hospitals, the elderly, the shut-ins, 
those who have had tragedies, and people 
who might otherwise have no one to bring 
them cheer at Christmas time. To the 
elderly and others who may need such things, 
Santa is delighted to deliver cellophane 
wrapped plates of fruit and candy or baskets 
of food, 

Just the idea of being remembered brings 
smiles and a glow of happiness into the eyes 
of these people,” Santa says. 

He even goes out into the country as far as 
15 or more miles to serve others. In one 
instance of this kind, the children of the 
home insisted upon accompanying Santa to 
the gate so they could see his sleigh. Santa 
explained that he had left his sleigh some 
distance up the road due to the absence of 
snow. In order not to reveal too much, Santa 
started off on foot. In the mixup, he missed 
his car and met some walking braceros who 
were workers on the farm. They had been 
in town celebrating Christmas. They had 
been let out of a friend’s truck to walk home. 
The braceros were terrified at seeing Santa. 
While trying to quiet their fears, Santa for- 
got himself and spoke in his natural voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Doctor! Oh, Mr. Doctor!" they 
cried as they recognized him and confessed 
that they had thought they had had too 
much to drink and were seeing things. 

Though Santa finds many sad things dur- 
ing his journeying, he prefers to remember 
the happy and amusing things. Once a boy 
who thought he was getting rather wise 
punched Santa In the stomach for the feel 
of sinking his fist into the pillow which was 
supposed to be used for stuffing. The boy 
was surprised and embarrassed to find he had 
hit something more solid than stuffing could 
be. A smali girl, feeling wise, ran her hand 
up under Santa’s jacket to feel the pad- 
ding and was startled and embarrassed when 
she struck real flesh. 

At Santa’s first public appearance this year, 
a small boy worked his way through the 
crowd to thrust a note into Santa’s hand and 
then ran, Santa put the note into his pocket 
to walt until he arrived home where he could 
put on his glasses—they can’t be worn with 
the sult. The note, which had no name 
about it, said: 

“Dear Santa, please brag me a bicycle.” 

Though Santa never solicits any help of 
any kind, much help is given him. Each 
year, individuals, stores, organizations, and 
clubs give food, money, toys, clothing, and 
many useful things which Santa can hand 
out to the needy. Even home canned beans, 
peas, and other canned goods are donated to 
the cause. These things, along with Santa's 
own donations, make a nice supply. 

Those who know him best say that In spite 
of long hours, Santa is untiring, never com- 
plains, will dress in his suit at any time to 
oblige those who want to have their pictures 
taken with him. He considers the feelings 
and wishes of others before his own. One 
Christmastime, his grandchild was buried on 
the 23d of December. On Christmas Eve, he 
called his secretary to say that he was ready 
to go on his regular rounds. Though his 
Santa's suit is a beauty, perhaps it hasn't 
been so magical, after all. 

H. M. Baggarly says, “Few men are as pub- 
lic spirited, civic minded, and as anxious to 
do good for others as is our own Santa Claus. 
During the depression and in the early days 
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of World War II, he often closed his office to 
serve local promotions and the community. 

Many, many people praise Santa for his 
goodness, his efliclency, and for the joy he 
brings into their homes at Christmastime, 

Mrs, Fred Richards says, “We can in no way 
adequately express our appreciation for the 
joy, fun, and good spirit Santa has added to 
our celebration of Christmas in our home 
each year.” 

Without some special investigation or in- 
formation on the matter, no one can prop- 
erly appreciate the efforts, the many hours 
that are spent, and the trouble it causes 
Santa to efficiently carry on his duties, With- 
out the help of those who are also public 
spirited and wish to make others happy, 
Santa would have even a harder time than he 
does, A certain cleaning establishment keeps 
Santa’s suit freshly cleaned and without 
charge, A beauty parlor gives free service in 
shampooing, curling, and setting Santa's 
hair. 

Speaking of hair, perhaps Santa’s experi- 
ence in dentistry carries over into his Yule- 
tide operations, Instead of being a baldy or 
having taggy hħir, the gentleman is wearing 
his second set. 

The city of Tulia is setting a wonderful 
background for Santa’s activities this year. 
The chamber of commerce has ordered 15,000 
brown paper sacks and as many candles to 
make luminairas, according to a Spanish cus- 
tom practiced in Mexico, to light the way to 
the doors of the homes for the coming of the 
Christ child. 

Who is Tulla’s Santa Claus? He is none 
other than Dr. R. F. MoCasland.. Sh. Sh. 
Never, never, reveal hls identity to anyone at 
all. By so doing, you could take the joy out 
of Christmas for many children and also 
break Santa’s heart. 


True to Hippocrates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
Newsweek magazine, November 28, 1960 
issue: 

TRUE TO HIPPOCRATES 

At first, doctors gave the victim little 
chance to survive. Struck down by a car on 
a New York street, he lay unconscious for 
days, suffering from a massive brain con- 
cussion. When he finally passed the crisis, 
physicians who examined him said one thing 
was certain: He would never hear properly 
again. The nerve of hearing in both ears 
had been severely injured. 

That was more than 20 years ago. 

With the help of hearing aids, the man was 
able to carry on his job. Then, last week, 
after a series of intricate operations at New 
York Hospital, vibration was restored to the 
network of tiny bones, called stapes, in his 
middle ear His hearing became almost 
normal. 

The operation made more than medical 
history. The patient was the UAR.'s 
Deputy Delegate to the U.N., Ambassador 
Rafik El-Asha, an Arab, The American 
otologist who performed the operation: Dr. 
Samuel Rosen, a Jew. 


The medical term for the operation is 
stapes mobilization. 


1961 
Of Highest Priority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
Dendix of the Recor, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the need 
or prompt action on the part of the 

ess to bring relief to the ever-in- 
number of distressed areas 
throughout the Nation: 

My State of West Virginia stands at 
the head of the list of unemployed work- 
ers. The trend of the State’s economy 
is still downward and unemployment is 

. Some areas in my district 
have an unemployment ratio of 34 per- 
ent of the labor force. More than 220,- 

00 of our citizens in the State are sub- 
on allotments of surplus Govern- 

Ment food and, in the midst of a severe 
Winter, there is increasing hunger and 


I wish to call the attention of my 
Colleagues to an editorial from yester- 
day's Evening Star, under the caption 
Of Highest Priority,” in which the editor 
Urges immediate action on the part of 
the Congress to approving a workable 

tive program that will bring re- 
lief to these stricken communities. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Jan. 3, 1961] 

Or HIGHEST PRIORITY 


The need for some sort of governmental 
tance to areas that are suffering deep 
and prolonged economic distress is one that 
iu above and beyond partisan politics. It 18, 
On the whole, a two-part need—calling for 
ten tang in the nature of emergency re- 
or 
term efforts to rehabilitate many areas. 
The Special labor-management-governmental 
group headed by Senator Dovctas, of 
„ has recognized these essentials of 
the Problem and its recommendations to 
President-elect Kennedy contain construc- 
Ve and worthwhile proposals. Mr. Kennedy 
in turn, has promised the most important 
domestic priority to the matter, with the 
likelihood that congressional action in this 
feld will be one of the first implementations 
Of his campaign pledges. 
Perhaps the simplest of the Douglas com- 
proposals, and one that presumably 
could be activated most promptly, is that of 
additional surplus foodstuffs avall- 
able for distribution in centers where long 
ployment has left families with little 
no means of self-support. Many such 
ties are available, and the cost of 
their distribution would be insignificant in 
Telation to the need. The committee also 18 
On sound ground, while referring to unem- 
Ployment insurance as a first line of defense 
against the hardships of joblessness, in pro- 
Posing that there should be temporary Fed- 
RA supplementation of the insurance funds 
Certain States, with a later effort to work 
Sut a general improvement in this portion 
ar the social security system. 
As a long-term proposition, it is evident 
is t a massive revitalization of certain areas 
€ssential if they are to escape a permanent 
State of depression. West Virginia, with its 
Overwhelming dependence upon the suffer- 
ing zoft-coal Industry, is a prime example 


many individuals and for longer 
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but not the only one. As the Douglas com- 
mittee points out, the problem of attracting 
new industries or reviving existing ones in 
such regions will require the thoughtful co- 
operation of all levels of government, from 
local to Federal, as well as imaginative pri- 
vate Initiative. 

Quite logically, no price tag has been 
placed on this overall attack on a problem 
of importance to the entire Nation. It is, in 
any case, a job that must be done and which 
should be tackled without hesitation. On 
both humanitarian and economic grounds, 
the need is urgent and the returns can be 
great. 


The Good Companion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by the Reverend 
John A. O’Brien as it appeared in the 
ADL bulletin of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith. : 

Rey. John A. O’Brien is research pro- 
fessor at the University of Notre Dame. 
He is nationally known for his work in 
behalf of intergroup understanding. 

The article follows: 

THE Goon COMPANION 
(By John A. O'Brien) 

For the Jews of Europe, World War II was 
an almost unmitigated horror. Surrendered 
by hostile, indifferent or frightened neigh- 
bors to the barbarisms of Hitler Germany, 
they still found examples of Christian hu- 
manitarianism which shone for them 

the darkness of those 6 years. 

In April 1955, the Union of Jewish Com- 
munities of Italy marked the 10th anniver- 
sary of liberation by striking a gold medal. 
Its citation reads: 

“To P. Marie-Benoit, Capuchin Father. 
During the perilous years 1940-43, he gave 


unstinting ald to the Jewish communities of ~ 


Marseilles, Cannes, and Nice. With 
unfaltering courage, Father Marie-Benolt 
took his life in his hands to rescue the op- 
pressed. This medal is presented to him in 
recognition of the imperishable memory of 
his heroism.” y 

The story behind this citation is a fasci- 
nating one—of great feats in the presence 
of mortal danger, of practical idealism 
sustained day after day for 3 years, of help 
for the suffering Jewry of Europe from un- 
expected quarters. 

Father Benolt is a peasant-born French 
priest, member of an austere branch of the 
Franciscan order. A professor of theology 
and Hebrew scholar, he had a distinguished 
military record behind him when World War 
II broke out. His studies for the priesthood 
had been interrupted for 4 years by the First 
World War. Wounded at Verdun, he re- 
ceived no fewer than five Croix de Guerre 
citations, as well as the coveted Medaille 
Militaire. 

With the fall of France to the German 
forces in June 1940, Father Benoit was sent 
to Marseilles in unoccupied France. There 
he quickly became a leader in the resistance 
movement. The Capuchin monastery at 51 
Rue Croix-de-Regnier became headquarters 
for the lodging and feeding of Jewish ref- 
ugees from occupied France. There, too, 
with daring and resourcefulness, Father 
Benpit built up an efficient organization 
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that smuggled Jews and anti-Nazi refugees 
into neutral Spain. 

But the Gestapo became suspicious—one 
of the Father's proteges was captured trying 
to cross the Spanish border. Under tor- 
ture he disclosed the Capuchin priest's part 
in the smuggling operation. The Gestapo 
placed Father Benoit under constant sur- 
velllance, The monastery was raided at all 
hours of day and night. Luckily, Marseilles 
was within the Italian Zone, and the Italians 
were notably humane. Indeed, despite Ges- 
tapo suspicions, the Italian authorities al- 
lowed Father Benoit to act as official visitor 
at the two principal interment centers in 
Marseilles, This status enabled him to re- 
ceive and deliver all sorts of clandestine 
messages. 

But this was not enough for Father Be- 
noit. He was aware of the enormity of the 
problem, and how inadequate was a piece- 
meal approach. At this rate, a few individ- 
ual Jews might be helped to escape, but 
many more would fall into Nazi hands. 
Father Benoit decided on a bold plan: to per- 
suade the Spanish authorities to open their 
frontiers to all Jews possessing credentials 
attesting to their purported Spanish na- 
tionality. 

Influential friends at the Vatican offered 
to secure such an agreement with the Span- 
iards. Eventually an official document to 
this effect was signed by Cardinal Maglione; 
in case of any doubt as to whether the papers 
of a particular refugee were authentic, the 
final decision would rest with Father Benoit. 
The cardinal noted, significantly, that he had 
been assured by the papal nuncio to Spain 
that the Spanish Government would inter- 
pret the agreement with ample generosity. 
Jews could flee to Spain from Gestapo harass- 
ment. 

One way out of the Jewish dilemma had 
been cleared. Father Benoit was determined 
to explore every possible avenue of escape. 
He threw himself into a new undertaking, 
far more difficult and ambitious: shipping 
thousands of refugees from the war-torn 
European continent. 

First, Father Benoit approached the local 
Jewish community leaders with a plan for 
transporting 30,000 Jewish refugees to North 
Africa. Angelo Donati, director of the 
French-Italian bank, responded enthusias- 
tically and rallied the support of France's 
leading rabbis. The Jewish community 
would aid their brethren with funds. 

Father Benolt's project required the sup- 
port of the highest authority of his church. 
On July 17, 1943, he unfolded his daring plan 
to Pope Pius XII at a personal audience. The 
Pope lent his indispensable consent. The 
third week of August, Donati notified Benoit 
that official authorization for the transfer 
of Jewish refugees from Nice to North Africa 
was on the way. The Italian Government 
had agreed to make four ships available to 
fetch the 30,000 Jewish refugees to Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Algeria. 

But at this high point of expectation, the 
entire scheme collapsed, due to the shifting 
fortunes of war. All was prepared down to 
the last detail when, on September 8, 1943, 
the Itallan government of Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio announced Italy's unconditional 
surrender to the Allied forces. Paradoxi- 
cally, the result of the Allied victory was not 
to liberate the refugees but to place them 
directly at the mercy of their worst enemies, 
the Nazis. The announcement of Italian 
capitulation touched off a wild frantic 
scramble of Jews across the Alps into north- 
ern Italy and a peaceful haven. But sad 
disillusionment followed; northern Italy was 
immediately occupied by the German 
Wehrmacht, with the accompanying Ges- 
tapo. Of the fleeing Jews, many died on the 
hazardous trip through the Alps. Hundreds 
of others were captured by the Nazis. 
Thousands, however, limped down into the 
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valley on the Italian side and scattered— 
many heading for Rome and the famed se- 
cret destination on Via Sicilia. Here was 
the International College of Capuchins, and 
the underground headquarters of Father 
Benolt's rescue committee. 

Father Benoit had to work fast. The 
stateless refugees required passports to be 
able to remain in Italy and avoid the arms 
of the Gestapo. With the help of a Jewish 
printer and engraver, Father Benolt turned 
out thousands of passports. Next he sum- 
moned Swiss, Hungarian, and Rumanian con- 
sular officials. 

He explained the situation: would they 
sign these papers? The consuls objected. 
The homemade documents were transparent 
forgeries. It was expecting too much to ask 
them to put their own necks into the Ges- 
tapo noose. 

Father Benolt’s reply to these practical 
objections was devastating in its simplicity. 
It was better that a few men should risk 
their lives than that thousands should be 
sentenced to certain and horrible death in 
Nazi concentration camps. The consuls 
were persuaded, and signed the crude pass- 
ports. 

Passports were still not enough. “The 
refugees can't live on passports,” Father 
Benoit observed wryly. “They need bread, 
too.” He had hundreds of ration cards 
manufactured. 

Father Benoit would never have succeeded 
without the wholehearted cooperation of 
his colleagues in the church, as well as 
Italian coreligionists. As spiritual director 
of the Capuchin International College, he 
was endorsed by his superiors, who undoubt- 
edly knew of his illegal activity. And he had 
agents everywhere. Brother Callisto, one of 
Father Benolt’s most active collaborators, 
has told many incidents that illustrate both 
the Father's resourcefulness and the wide- 
spread help he received in Italy. 

One day two men came to the Capuchin 
College in the guise of Jewish refugees seek- 
ing passports, But Father Benoit had been 
tipped off in advance—he had informants in 
the German secret service itself. He knew in 
advance that the men were Gestapo agents, 
and discreetly was out of the city that day. 

“When Father was on the run,“ Brother 
Callisto noted with a smile, “he carried his 
office with him, He took along stamps, seals, 
documents, and special pens for forging 
documents for Jews he met en route. He 
was absolutely fearless.” 

On another occasion, when the passport 
mill had been operating for some time, the 
Gestapo decided things had gone too far. 
They decided they would hunt Father Benoit 
down, raiding the monastery and searching 
it room by room. 

Again Father Benoit had been informed in 
advance, "He hurried to the convent of the 
Capuchin Sisters a few streets away,” nar- 
rates Brother Callisto, There he shaved off 
his beard and, dressed as a nun, hid out in a 
cell for over a week.” 

The visitor to the Capuchin International 
College, if he looks closely, wiil discover the 
small side entrance to the five-story brick 
building where Father Benoit slipped out to 
escape the Gestapo, There is a legend above 
the door, It reads: “Via bon compagni“ 
the street of the good companions. It is an 
appropriate name for a street down which 
Christians walked with Jews during those 
terrible years of Nazi holocaust. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES,—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, o. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trriz 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

gs of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConGRESSTONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recoxp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision 1t 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD i5- 
sued on the following morning; and 1f all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Reconn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript ts 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Reconp shall be in the hands 
of the Pupile Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be tur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day Umit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recordo any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one reyision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference re; 

10. Appendix to daily Record - When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as & single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shali indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
Suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


National Policy and the Future of 
America’s Large Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Charles H. Percy, delivered on 
October 19, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL POLICY AND THE FUTURE OF 
America’s LARGE CITIES 


(Address of Charles H. Percy, GPM annual 
dinner, Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1960, Bele- 
vue Stratford Hotel) 


Chicagoans are angry. Last week one of 
our great national magazines, published in 
Philadelphia, carried a cover story about my 
city, in which the author stated that Chicago 
is possibly the worst place to live in the 
United States. Tonight Philadelphia has 
asked two Chicagoans, Gov. Adlai Stevenson 
and me, to speak about “National Policy and 
the Future of America's Large Cities.” Ihave 
lived in Chicago and its enyirons for the past 
40 years and I, for one, want to say that 
Chicago is a great city. It's a great city to 
live in and it's a great city to work in.. But 
we face serious problems, as do other major 
cities, and we need more angry men to help 
solve them. Perhaps this was the contribu- 
tion Philadelphia has made to Chi 
the intention of the Saturday Evening Post 
editors. 

Abraham Lincoln, addressing an audience 
of farmers at a State agricultural fair in Wis- 
consin in 1859, had this to say: 

“Í presume I am not expected to employ 
the time assigned me in the mere flattery 
of farmers as a class. My opinion of them 
is that, in proportion to numbers, they are 
neither better nor worse than other people. 
In the nature of things they are more num- 
erous than any other class; and I believe 
there really are more attempts at flattering 
them than any other; the reason of which 
I cannot perceive, unless it be that they can 
cast more votes than any other." 

Now, if I could just substitute the words 
“city dweller” for the word “farmer” in Mr. 
Lincoln's speech, I think it would be an 
appropriate way to begin our discussion. 

With two-thirds of our people living in 
160 urban areas today and with the expecta- 
tion that 80 percent will be living in the 
same areas in 1980, the interests of the ur- 
ban dweller are of high priority In our na- 
tional scheme of things. As the pronounced 
tendency toward urbanization increases in 
the United States and as the great metro- 
politan areas increase in size and complexity, 
the mutual obligation of the individual to 
his city and of the city to the individual 
citizen will increase and become more in- 
tense. Man cannot create so vast a social 
organization and then disavow responsi- 
bility for its continued well-being. 
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In many of America's great cities in recent 
years there has come a great moment—a 
critical moment of recognition. It has been 
& recognition of two things simultaneously: 
at once a recognition of the desperate plight 
of the city and its people and—more im- 
portant—the recognition of the responsi- 
bility to do something about it. This de- 
cisive moment, this acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility for the continued vitality of 
the city, is the beginning of the story of the 
revitalization of every major city in the 
country where the process has been under- 
taken. Where the local recognition of re- 
sponsibility has not occurred, there we see 
no resurgence, no halt to the processes of 
decay and obsolescence. 

Your own city of Philadelphia is an ex- 
cellent example of my point. Despite the 
fact that the most vital interests of your 
citizens were jeopardized, nothing happened 
for the better until the recognition of re- 
sponsibility occurred in the minds and hearts 
of a small group of active citizens. Through 
their efforts, the citizenry as a whole was 
aroused—with results well known to all 
Philadelphians and, indeed, to the entire 
Nation. 

No informed Philadelphian would deny 
that the real beginning of this city’s resur- 
gence was the local recognition of local re- 
sponsibility. No outside force could have 
helped Philadelphia until the spirit of com- 
munity had been revitalized. I speak of 
that sense of community implicit in the 
very name of your city—the sense of com- 
munity that makes a city truly a city. The 
sense of community is the real force under- 
lying progress here and elsewhere. It is the 
fundamental factor of any consideration of 
the future of our cities. 

If any modern city in America ever be- 
comes unfit to live in, it will be from neglect 
of responsibility—neglect on the part of the 
individual citizens who make up the city. 
The businessmen, the bankers, the manu- 
factures, the working people, the house- 
wives, the teachers and the religious leaders, 
the public officials—people in all walks of 
life who take from the city but do not give 
back to it—will be responsible for the decay 
of our cities. 

Let us consider this question of responsi- 
bility in its governmental aspect: The Fed- 
eral Government, the State governments, the 
county governments, and the municipalities 
make up the complex political organization 
in which we live. An individual is a citzen of 
all these units of government. This is the 
essence of a federal system. 

In the federal system, the question of the 
relationships between the units of the Gov- 
ernment and the responsibilities of each is 
a constantly recurring one. Our federal sys- 
tem is to maximize the welfare of 
every individual. Our federal system has 
survived great upheavals and changes only 
because it has been flexible enough to meet 
the needs and demands of changing times, 
The great strength of our Federal Govern- 
ment has permitted us to act as a nation 
where national action was required, But, at 
the same time, our federal system has pre- 
served a degree of local independence and au- 
tonomy which is reflected in the strength of 
our State governments and, in part, in the 
strength of municipal governments. But the 
authorities, responsibilities, and strengths 
delegated or left to the States and to the 


local governments must be used to the fullest- 


if the federal system is to work properly. 
The federal system does not contemplate a 
centralization of all authority over the indi- 
vidual citizen in a great Federal Government. 
To be sure, we want our Central Federal Gov- 
ernment to be strong. But we do not want 
it to be so strong as to interfere with the 
political and governmental rights which the 
units of government closer to the citizen 
should have. Nor do we want it to sap its 
strength by undertaking responsibilities that 
can be successfully carried out at a lower 
level of government. Local units of govern- 
ment have a great deal of influence on the 
important everyday activities of our citizens: 
education, the administration of justice, the 
protection of life and property, the political 
machinery required for elections, local op- 
tion on a great range of domestic concerns— 
just to mention a few. 

We cry for local control, we talk about 
States rights, we want to protect the insti- 
tution of home rule and local option to do 
the things that we as individual citizens 
think we ought to do; we want to keep con- 
trol of our educational system at the local 
level, and we seem certain that most of our 
domestic problems can best be solved in our 
own backyard. And yet, we act to the con- 
trary. Many of our great cities and their citi- 
zens are not today willing to face up to their 
own problems. Instead, apathy and neglect 
cause these problems to fester and increase 
until they seem to be almost incapable of 
solution without massive injections of power 
and money from some source outside the city 
itself. 

A partnership of Federal and local gov- 
ernment works best in the Federal system 
where authority and political power must 
rest as close to home as possible. I believe 
that the Federal Government, when appro- 
priate, can render significant assistance in 
dealing with our urgent problem of urban 
growth and change. 

But, I also believe that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes an improper role, it can 
stifle initiative, drain the energy of Central 
Government away from its principal task, 
and snarl the problem of the cities in the 
inevitably greater redtape of Federal bu- 
reaucracy. We must keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment free to do the work that only the 
Federal Government can do, such as the 
conduct of international relations and na- 
tional defense. I cannot conceive that the 
problems New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
or San Francisco can be better solved by tak- 
ing them out of the local community and 
moving them to Washington. For this rea- 
son I feel that the extravagant promises of 
the 1960 Democratic platform—though they 
may superficially sound good to the ears of 
the urban voter—would actually be harmful 
in their consequences, Let me quote directly 
from the Democratic platform: 

“A new Democratic administration will ex- 
pand Federal programs to aid urban com- 
munities to clear their slums, dispose of 
their sewage, educate their children, trans- 
port suburban commuters to and from their 
jobs, and combat juvenile delinquency. 

“We will give the city dweller a voice at 
the Cabinet table by bringing together with- 
in a single department programs concerned 
with urban and metropolitan problems.” 

The many Federal departments now in 
existence touch upon the lives of city dwell- 
ers in many ways. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare makes de- 
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cisions, designs programs, and spends money 
to assist in the solution of problems in 
metropolitan areas. The Department of 
Defense spends billions of dollars each year 
in our cities on defense contracts and is con- 
cerned with the protection of major metro- 
politan areas. The Treasury Department 
has a vested interest in the manner in which 
municipalities finance their operations and 
municipal governments rely heavily on tax- 
exempt bonds to build for the future. The 
Department of Labor is concerned with 
urban area labor problems, such as regional 
unemployment and labor relations problems 
which occur as a result of peculiar condi- 
tions within a given area. The Department 
of Justice is concerned with relationships 
with local law enforcement agencies and the 
effectiveness of crime control in municipal 
areas. The relatlonship between crime and 
political control and much of our civil rights 
program is under Justice Department sur- 
veillance. The Post Office Department is 
concerned with problems of urban mail de- 
livery and concentrations of population 
which may affect the efficiency and effective- 
ness of postal service. The Commerce De- 
partment has a vested interest in the com- 
mercial and industrial implications of 
urbanization and serves Americans through 
field offices scattered in the major metro- 
politan areas of the country. Even the De- 
partment of Agriculture is concerned with 
what is taking place in our urban centers. 
Patterns of food distribution and costs and 
methods of food processing which take place 
in the urban centers are a matter of great 
importance to the Department of Agriculture. 
Your own great food center was planned 
with the help of the Agriculture Department. 

There is a vast area of actual and potential 
cooperation between the Federal Government 
and local government ranging from airports 
and armories to zoo administration. These 
services come from every agency of the Fed- 


\ eral Government from the Civil Aeronautics 


Administration to the National Zoological 
Gardens. The Public Health Service, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Bureau of Mines, the Library 
of Congress, the Geological Survey, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and dozens of other agencies 
provide services to cities as they are wanted 
and needed. In fact, nearly every major 
government department and cabinet officer 
has an interest In what takes place in our 
cities, 

I dwell on this matter of whether we need 
a new Department of Urban Affairs not be- 
cause I think it is the most important ques- 
tion, but because it is the major proposal of 
the Democratic platform for dealing with 
the problems of the cities. Its importance 
lies in its misleading characteristics. The 
arguments against such a department are 
impressive. It would be the only Federal 
department organized on the basis of geo- 
graphical areas instead of functions or ac- 
tivities. Its concerns would be determined 
not by the substance of the problems, but 
by where they occur—that is, in cities. Such 
a new department would require the whole- 
sale transfer of duties from the departments 
where they are now properly located; the 
list I have just mentioned gives a brief idea 
of how this new department would meddle in 
and confuse the work of all other depart- 
ments. Although the idea for this new de- 
partment seems to have originated in the 
minds of political scientists and has been 
picked up by many practicing politicians, 
two things are now becoming clearer. The 
professional journals are now carrying in- 
creasing numbers of articles attacking the 
proposal as an administrative monstrosity; 
many practicing local government officials are 
becoming firmer in their opposition to adding 
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a new bureaucratic level at the top of the 
pole; and the urban public has been re- 
markably cool to the suggestion. 

Is it true that the most bar- 
rier to improvement of the plight of the 
cities is the lack of a secretary of urban af- 
fairs in the President’s Cabinet? The an- 
swer is clearly and resoundingly “No.” When 
I called on Mayor Christopher, of San Fran- 
cisco, just the other day, he put it this way: 
“I cannot recall a single instance in these 
Federal-local relationships involving hous- 
ing, planning, or urban renewal where the 
solution finally reached could have been par- 
ticularly facilitated or improved had there 
been control by a single man at the top“ 
by which he meant the head of a new de- 
partment. “In fact,“ he continued, “they 
appear to have moved faster because of the 
decentralized authority which otherwise 
would have burdened any one department 
with these many diverse services.” 

In my opinion, it would not be a disaster 
if such a department were created, just as 
it could not do much good, 1t would prob- 
ably not do very great harm, The effect 
would be chiefly to leave all urban problems 
unaffected, still to be dealt with as they are 
today. I am against it, because it is un- 
necessary and makes people think that it 
would be a great step forward when it would 
not be. It distracts us from the truth about 
the future of our cities. That truth is that 
no city can be helped that is not actively 
engaged in helping itself. 

Last week I visited for half a day with 
Julian Levi, director of the Southeast Chi- 
cago commission which has made spectacular 
progress in the renewal of a major section of 
our own city. He stated that the problem is 
not principally one of Federal money. The 
real problem is inadequate local leadership, 
weak enforcement of local zoning ordinances 
and housing codes, and ineffective State 
legislation. 

What is required is Federal-local arrange- 
ments and relationships which are fitted to 
the situation they are designed to serve. 

The charge is often heard that when Re- 
publicans oppose the particular recommen- 
dations of the Democrats they show that 
they are against action to deal with urban 
problems. But the achievements of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration are evi- 
dence of the real concern of the Republican 
Party for urban development. 

It was the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion and a Republican Congress which in- 
troduced the concept of urban renewal, re- 
placing the piecemeal slum clearance pro- 
grams of the previous administration. 

It was the Elsenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion which advocated a 5-year program 60 
that cities could plan ahead realistically. 
And, it was a Democratic Congress that cut 
it down to 2 years. 

Other accomplishments are: 

A dramatic first in urban planning has 
been scored by this administration and today 
90 metropolitan areas and urban regions 
and 1,140 smaller towns throughout the 
country are making comprehensive plans for 
the future because of Federal help and en- 
couragement. 

American communities have been helped 
to build public facilities, including schools, 
through planning grants for 1,300 work 
projects costing nearly $2 billion. Federal 
grant funds for urban renewal since 1953 
have totaled 61½ billion, three times as 
much as was authorized before 1953. 

In public housing, and public assisted 
low-rent housing, the administration has 
kept pace with the 1959 authorizations and 
165,000 units will be built by June 1961. 

More private dwellings, 9 million, have 
been built in the past 7½ years than in any 
other similar period in history. More than 
$900 million has been loaned to colleges and 
hospitals for building over 220,000 living 
units. 
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Highway funds have been made available 
at such a fast rate that extra money now 
would be a positive embarrassment. 

An indication of the Republican plan for 
the future is included in Vice President 
Nrxon’s proposals for housing and urban 
redevelopment. His seven-point program 
deals with the real problem at the Federal 
level, by calling not for a new department 
to further complicate Federal policy, but for 
an agency to coordinate the activities of all 
departments and agencies that must, in the 
nature of things, deal with problems that 
occur in cities. This plan for coordination 
includes establishing a clearinghouse to pro- 
vide information concerning assistance now 
available to cities from the Federal Govern- 
ment. He has also called for areawide 
housing programs aimed at the rehabilita- 
tion of entire metropolitan areas instead of 
the piecemeal rejuvenation so common and 
so frustrating in the past. He proposes out- 
right grants to local units of government 
giving freedom to local authorities to inno- 
vate and improvise as local situations indi- 
cate. He would have the Federal Govern- 
ment take the lead—through increased flows 
of mortgage funds—in stimulating increased 
private investment in urban housing. The 
many Government housing agencies would be 
brought together under the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency with an Administrator 
reporting directly to the President. 

The unique functions of the city must be 
preserved and a maximum of freedom for 
individual decisionmaking must be main- 
tained. If this freedom is to be used prop- 
erly for the betterment of our cities we 
must insist on absolute enforcement of 
local housing codes, building codes, and 
zoning regulations; work for adequate State 
legislation with respect to the uses of prop- 
erty; make certain that every bank, every 
trust company, every title company has a 
firm policy with regard to land trust busi- 
ness to make certain that no slum property 
or nonconforming property is held in trust to 
mask the owner's identity, and form and join 
private associations dedicated to insisting on 
local public action for renewal and reabili- 
tation, 

The beginning of any successful program 
to improve our cities occurs in the cities 
themselves. Local leadership—and a few 
angry men—provide the starting point, and 
only when it is active and effective can as- 
sistance from the Federal Government be 
effective. Just as Lincoln presumed that he 
had not been invited to flatter the farmer, 
so I assume that I have not been invited to 
flatter city dwellers or point to Federal 
panaceas that make local effort unnecessary. 
We are the problem of the cities, and the 
question of the future of the cities is the 
question of whether we can make ourselves 
proper citizens. 

We must discover the true meaning of 
citizenship, owr responsibilities to our com- 
munity and to our fellow citizens. A new 
spirit of citizen-duty must give form to our 
daily actions and thoughts. I have in mind 
not the coerced collective-man who is robbed 
of his individual dignity and made a cog in 
the machinery of the collective state. I have 
in mind rather the truly free man, who un- 
derstands how his rights are related to the 
strength of a community designed to pre- 
serve those rights, which means that he un- 
derstands that his civic rights are ever bound 
to his civic responsibilities. 

I spoke earlier of our Federal system, in 
which each citizen is a member of several 
communities. The future of our Nation de- 
pends on our awareness of how much we owe 
to each other, Americans may one day be 
called on to stand together against terrible 
dangers; whether we will be able to do 80 
with sufficient strength will depend on 
whether we understand what makes us a 
great people, what binds our Union together, 
what makes it worth defending at any cost. 
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Similarly, the future of our cities depends on 
whether we appreciate what makes a city a 
city, @ community worth striving to main- 
tain, worthy of our devotion, and sacrifices. 


Federal Public Program of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a nation must develop its re- 
sources to the utmost if it is to meet all 
the challenges of the world today. Par- 
ticular attention must be paid to human 
resources; we cannot keep a nation 
strong if poverty, ill health, or faulty 
education weaken us at our roots. 

On December 4, 1960, in the New York 
Times, Dr. Howard A. Rusk gave an in- 
spiring account of one program intended 
to prevent waste of human resources— 
the Federal public program of vocational 
rehabilitation. 

In paying tribute to Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, Director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Dr. Rusk also told 
of the benefits that the program has 
given to the Nation as a whole. He 
gave facts and figures to prove that 
“State and Federal tax funds invested 
in rehabilitation pay rich economic, as 
well as humanitarian, dividends.” 

Mr. President, Dr. Rusk’s article gives 
information of importance to all Ameri- 
cans. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There: being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REHABILITATION GAINS—GREAT STRIDES MADE 
Durno 10 Years Mary Switzer Has HEAD- 
ED FEDERAL UNTT 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

This past week marked the 10th anniver- 
sary in office of our highest ranking public 
official in rehabilitation, Miss Mary E. 
Switzer. 

As Director of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Miss Switzer gives 
leadership and direction to our State-Federal 
program of vocational rehabilitation services. 

She has been a career public servant since 
1923, but her present post is appointive. 

Our public program of vocational rehabili- 
tation, started in 1920, had its genesis in 
World War I, in that it grew out of rehabili- 
tation services established for disabled World 
War I veterans. 

During the period up to World War II, 
however, the program was extremely limited 
in scope. Only about 250,000 disabled per- 
sons were rehabilitated during the period 
from 1920 to 1945. 

The philosophy and program were broad- 
ened during and immediately after World 
War II. It was not until 1950, however 
when Miss Switzer became Director—that 
the quality of service improved and the num- 
ber of disabled persons served began to grow 
rapidly. 

FIFTH CONSECUTIVE RECORD 

In 1950, for example, there were only 56,- 
000 disabled persons rehabilitated Into em- 
ployment. During the fiscal year ended 
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last June, this number had grown to 88,275, 
a record for the fifth consecutive year. 

Numbers alone, however, do not tell the 
story. Even more important is the fact that 
many of these 88,275 persons rehabilitated 
into employment suffered from severe dis- 
abilities that would have caused them to be 
termed “infeasible of rehabilitation” 10 
years ago. 

The number of mentally retarded persons 
rehabilitated last year, for example, was 314 
percent higher than in 1955. The number 
with mental illness was 123 percent higher. 

This year, as in all previous years, our pub- 
lic program of vocational rehabilitation once 
again proved that State and Federal tax 


funds invested in rehabilitation pay rich eco-_ 


nomic, as well as humanitarian, dividends. 

The estimated earnings of the men and 
women rehabilitated into employment last 
year will be about $171 million during their 
first year of employment, compared with 
about $28 million a year prior to rehabilita- 
tion. They will contribute more than 132 
million man-hours of work to the Nation's 
productive effort. 

Within 3 years, through Federal income 
taxes alone, they will repay the Federal Gov- 
ernment every dollar spent on their reha- 
bilitation. 

It is also economically significant that 
about 18,000 of the group now employed were 
on public assistance prior to their rehabili- 
tation and were receiving relief payments of 
about $17 million annually. The cost of their 
rehabilitation, a one-time, nonrecurring ex- 
penditure, was approximately $16 million. 

Of the group rehabilitated last year, about 
4,000 entered the professions, including such 
short-supply fields as teaching, engineering, 
and medicine. Ten thousand others entered 
the skilled trades. 

The rapid expansion of rehabilitation serv- 
ices, particularly during the last 5 years, has 
resulted from extremely significant legisla- 
tion enacted under Miss Switzer's guidance 
in 1954, 

One of her initial acts upon being ap- 
pointed to her present post in 1950 was to 
stimulate an objective study of our national 
rehabilitation resources and needs. 

The study, made by a group of distin- 
guished nongovernmental leaders in rehabill- 
tation, headed by Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, 
of New York, developed a blueprint for ex- 
panding our national rehabilitation effert, 
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These plans were then enacted into the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954, which 
was aimed at a national goal of 250,000 dis- 
abled persons rehabilitated annually. The 
achievement of these objectives, however, re- 
quired a vast increase in the national supply 
of rehabilitation personnel and facilities, as 
well as research to gain new knowledge. 

Since then, as a result of teaching grants 
to colleges and universities and fellowships 
to trainees, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation has steadily increased the national 
supply of physicians, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, speech and hearing 
therapists, prosthetists, bracemakers, and 
other professional workers trained in reha- 
bilitation. 

Under the U.S. Public Health Service's pro- 
gram of grants for hospital construction, 
there has been a similar steady growth in re- 
habilitation facilities throughout the Nation. 

Miss Switzer, herself, is the first to admit 
that the Nation is still far short of the num- 
ber of rehabilitation personnel in all cate- 
gories to meet the need and demand for serv- 
ices. A solid foundation and plan for train- 
ing such workers, however, have been deyel- 
oped and are being expanded each year. 

The program is aimed at increasing our 
total national supply of such personnel, not 
simply at filling the personnel needs of the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

Ten years ago, this writer titled a lecture 
on the State-Federal program of vocational 
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rehabililtation. “The Forgotten Casualty.” 
This term no longer applies. 

Just as rehabilitation of the disabled in- 
dividual is a teamwork responsibility re- 
quiring the services of many different profes- 
sions and agencies, the dramatic growth of 
our national public rehabilitation program 
has resulted from the efforts of many per- 
sons and organizations. 

If any one individual deserves a larger 
proportion of credit than others, it is the 
director of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, who describes herself as a dedicated 
bureaucrat. 

Miss Switzer’s knowledge and experience 
and the appointment this week of Gov. Abra- 
ham A, Ribicoff, of Connecticut, as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare presage 
well for the future of the program. 

Governor Ribicoff has been an enthusiastic 
supporter of rehabilitation. He has given 
more than lipservice to this cause, and 
has developed a first-class rehabilitation 
service program for both the physically and 
emotionally handicapped in Connecticut. 


The Senate Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two arti- 
cles which appear in the press this 
morning—one by Walter Lippmann and 
the other by Arthur Krock. Both of 
them deal with the business presently 
before the Senate. Both of these men 
are extremely well informed and among 
the most astute commentators upon the 
governmental affairs of this country; 
and I recommend the articles to my col- 
leagues. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of Jan. 5, 1961] 
In THE NaTIon—A CAUTIOUS Tour THROUGH 
THE SENATE RULES Swan 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, January 4—The ald of a 
lantern and a good bird dog is recommended 
to anyone sufficiently interested in the cur- 
rent Senate controversy to try to find his 
way through the following: 

Whenever the reformers are engaged, as 
they now are, in an effort to relax the Senate 
rules, an opinion given by Vice President 
Nixon in 1957 is the center of dispute. He 
held that a simple majority can and must 
act in one of three ways on the rules govern- 
ing the Senate in the previous Congress be- 
fore it can proceed to do business. This 
challenged the prevailing 167-year-old as- 
sumption that the Senate is a “continuing 
body,” and that hence its rules automatically 
carry over from one Congress to the next. 

SENATE AS “CONTINUING BODY” 

That doctrine, said the Vice President, is 
unconstittuional in his view because it denies 
a majority, which includes about 35 new or 
reelected Senators, the right to decide 
whether it wants to retain the old rules or 
amend them. But after this new majority 
indicates its preference, all rules are consti- 
tutional—even XXII, which prima facie is 
unconstitutional—because the National 
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Charter grants a majority of each branch of 
Congress the right to determine its own 
rules, 

The three methods the Vice President out- 
lined whereby the Senate can indicate its 
will were these: (1) by acquiescence to the 
carryover of the old rules at the beginning 
of a new Congress; (2) by voting against a 
motion to consider proposals for change; and 
(3) by voting for such a motion. 

RULING BY NIXON 


This opinion by the Vice President gave 
both comfort and grief to each group of 
Senators embattled over rule XXII, which 
now stipulates that two-thirds of those 

mt and voting are required to close 
debate on legislation, but which in 1957 also 
banned any limitation on a debate involving 
change in the rules by a majority of any size. 
The defenders of rule XXII were comforted, 
and its opponents grieved, because the Nixon 
holding perpetuated its restrictions through- 
out a Congress unless amended by the Sen- 
ate at its opening sessions. 

Since then Senator JOHNSON of Texas 
twice swept the Nixon opinion under the 
rug by a simple parliamentary tactic. In 
1957 and 1959 he successfully moved to table 
motions that the Senate proceed to consider 
new rules. The effect each time was to put 
an end to the controversy for the life of the 
Congress. 

CONCESSIONS TO REVISIONISTS 

But, after his victory in 1959, Senator 
JoHNson made two important concessions 
to the revisionists. The Senate adopted his 
rule XXII amendment which reduced the 
majority requirement from two-thirds of 
the entire membership to two-thirds of those 
present and voting. And, though for the 
first time in history officially certifying the 
Senate as a continuing body, the Johnson 
amendment—contrary to an erroneous sum- 
mary of it in this space 2 days ago—re- 
vised rule XXII to permit the same two- 
thirds of Senators present and voting to put 
the same limitation on debates involving 
rules change as on debates involving legis- 
lation. 

This lowered the insurmountable handicap 
in rule XXII, prior to 1959, whereby a fili- 
buster against any change in the Senate 
rules was virtually assured of success. That 
was because at the beginning of a session it 
blocked action on priority legislation favored 
by the majority; and later in a session created 
a legislative logjam against measures es- 
sential to the conduct of the Government— 
such as appropriation bills. 

DEBATE MAY BE ACADEMIC 


In the current struggle the anti-revision- 
ists contend that the 1959 form of rule XXII 
still requires the revisionists to muster two- 
thirds of the Members present and voting 
to bring rules changes before the Senate 
for consideration. The contention of the 
other group is that this can be done by a 
simple majority under the Nixon opinion. 
But until the revisionists can for the first 
time marshal this slmple majority the issue 
will remain academic. 

This year they are optimistic about the 
prospect because they think public opinion 
now favors Senate closure by, at most, three- 
fifths. Also they hope that JoHNson in his 
new national capacity will stay above the 
battle which twice as majority leader he 
turned against them. 


From the Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1961] 


TODAY AND ToMoRROW—THE RULE OF 
MAJORITIES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

In each House of Congress there are for- 
midable obstacles to the rule of simple ma- 
jorities, and the question is how far these 
obstacles are to be reduced or removed. But 
the problem in the House is different from 
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the problem in the Senate, and the differ- 
ence involves an important difference of 
principle, and indeed of the spirit and the 
intent of the Constitution itself. 

The problem in the House of Representa- 
tives does not, as it does in the case of the 
Senate, arise from power of a minority to 
prevent legislation by a filibuster. The 
House does not have unlimited debate. The 
problem there arises from the fact that the 
Rules Committee has almost absolute power 
of life and death over bills before they can 
be voted upon. There may be a majority 
in favor of a bill. Unless the Rules Com- 
mittee permits it, the majority cannot bring 
the bill to a vote. 

In recent years the Rules Committee has 
had 12 members—8 of them Democrats and 
4 of them Republicans. But two of the Dem- 
ocrats, Howarp W. Smrru of Virginia and 
Writms M. Comer of Mississippi, have 
formed an Alliance with the four Republi- 
cans, thus dividing the committee six to six. 
This prevents it from acting affirmatively, 
and enables the conservative coalition to 
block not only civil rights legislation but all 
manner of so-called progressive legislation. 

It is impossible, I think, to defend this 
arrangement on the ground of principle. 
For the House of Representatives represents 
the people of the United States and its spirit 
is that there the simple numerical majority 
shall prevail. The bipartisan deal in the 
Rules Committee is in fact a usurpation of 
power, depriving the majority of its rights, 
and thwarting the will of the people. The 
House can, and we may hope that the House 
will, break up the deal and recover the right 
of majority rule. 

The problem of the Senate, on the other 
hand, involves questions of high constitu- 
tional principle. The crux of the question 
is not whether the majority should rule but 
what kind of majority should rule. Shall 
it be a simple numerical majority of the 
Senators present and voting? Shall it be 
two-thirds of all the Senators elected? Or 
shall it be something between the two? 

Here lies the crux of the argument. What 
kind of majority shall have the right to end 
debate in the Senate, and therefore to bring 
about a vote? The kind of majority that 
has the power to do this has the power to 
legislate, 


The recognition that there may be va- 
rious kinds of majorities is deeply imbedded 
in the Constitution. Simple majority rule— 
one more than half a quorum—is by no 
means the general principle of the Consti- 
tution. Constitutional amendments, the 
expulsion of Members, the overriding of the 
President's veto, require two-thirds of all the 
Senators elected. Treaties and impeach- 
ments require two-thirds of those present 
and voting. Why these variations? Because 
these are questions which involve the whole 
Nation, it may be for war, the Constitution 
requires that such grave decisions shall have 
a large—not merely a simple—majority. 

In my view it is important, indeed vital 
to our liberties, to preserve the principle 
that for great issues, for issues that affect 
deeply great regions or sections of the Na- 
tion, there should be required more than 
a simple majority. For we must never forget 
that majorities are not always liberal and 
that they may be quite tyrannical. It is, 
I have always thought, a short view of his- 
tory to equate simple majority rule with the 
defense of the civil rights of Negroes. The 
civil rights of all Americans will be safer 
if within the Senate, which represents the 
Federal principle, we do not give absolute 
power to simple majorities. 

The practical conclusion which I draw 
from this is that the question of cloture in 
the Senate is one not of this or that but of 
more or less. Between the two extremes of 
a simple majority of a quorum and of a 
two-thirds majority of all the Senators 
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elected, there is plenty of room for com- 
promise. 

The proper point at which to make the 
compromise is where moderate Southerners 
like Lyndon Johnson and Sam RAYBURN can 
live with the solution, and feel that they are 
not being dragooned and overridden. For 
nothing good can be done by persuasion and 
education if the moderates.in the South feel 
that they are coerced. 


Loyalty Oath Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, since the enactment of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
about the provision relating to the so- 
called loyalty oath which required stu- 
dents making loans from the Federal 
Government for their education to affirm 
their loyalty to our Government. 

During the recess of Congress an arti- 
cle having to do with this particular sub- 
ject appeared in the Fargo Forum pub- 
lished at Fargo, N. Dak. This article is 
one of the best I have ever read on 
this subject and is one which I feel would 
be of great interest to the Members of 
the Senate. In my opinion the author, 
Mr. Louis Dussere, has very admirably 
stated the case for the retention of this 
very important oath, the objections to 
which I have never been able to fully 
appreciate. As Mr. Dussere points out 
in this article, a similar oath is required 
of all members of our Armed Forces as 
well as of holders of public offices either 
State or National. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle written by Mr. Louis Dussere, appear- 
ing in the October 7, 1960, issue of the 
Fargo Forum, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tse LOYALTY OATH CONTROVERSY—COLUMN 
EIGHT 
(By Louis Dussere) 

A recent column on flag etiquette has in- 
volved me in considerable discussion on 
allied subjects, particularly on the so-called 
loyalty oath required of college students who 
borrow money from the Federal Government 
to finance their education. 

The law requires such borrowers to affirm 
thelr loyalty to the Government and their 
opposition to Its illegal or violent overthrow. 

To me, It is amazing that any American 
should have any hesitation to taking such 
an oath. Every veteran has taken an oath 


of allegiance; every State or National office- 
holder must take one. 

Yet amazingly enough, there are many 
youths—some in this community—who say 
they would not borrow money on such terms, 
and many adults back them in this stand. 
That is just as amazing as to think that 
some lifelong Americans can betray their 
country and that others can spring to the 
defense of the betrayers. 

Yet an Alger Hiss could work from the 
inside many years in such betrayal, An 
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atomic scientist could watch a fellow worker 
passing scientific data to the enemy and not 
consider it important enough to tell his 
superiors, and some Americans censure the 
Government for refusing to trust him. 

More recently, two Americans fled from 
security posts to Russia with more secret 
information. And another American, given 
a passport by State Department officials when 
a Supreme Court decision compelled them to 
do so, turns up in Moscow, with more infor- 
mation for the opposition. 

No wonder Khrushchev can put on such 
a display as he did in the United Nations. 
But that is less disturbing than the fact that 
some Americans do not see the danger of 
these things; more, they even defend them. 

When a high school youth refused an 
award from the American Legion and spoke 
slurringly of that organization, that was a 
small matter. What did matter was that a 
national magazine made a hero of the youth, 
whose education had gone wrong somewhere, 

What does cause such opinions among the 
youth? I think that somewhere along the 
line their education went wrong, either be- 
cause of their teachers or the textbooks. 

All too often young people think an act is 
not wrong unless they get caught. In their 
mixed-up ideology, they think if they can 
get away with something, there is nothing 
wrong in it, instead of thinking that wrong 
Is wrong even if you don't get caught. 

In my youth, and later, when I was teach- 
ing, it seemed to me the only accepted atti- 
tude was loyalty to the Nation. We assumed 
that while we were not perfect, our Goy- 
ernment was the best possible one and we 
could always strive to correct its imperfec- 
tions, Disloyalty, however, was unthink- 
able, and had it shown up, no one would 
have had the temerity to defend it. Bene- 
dict Arnold would have had no defenders. 

Of course, those who oppose the loyalty 
oath are in the minority, but nowadays mi- 
norities can be nosier than the great ma- 
jority, which complacently assumes that 
nothing will come of the opposition. 

Senator THomas J. Donn of Connecticut 
has sad + * the vociferous minority 
among the educational community has 
blown this issue up into a major controversy.” 

From the noise made by this minority, one 
would think most college students were 
being kept from making loans because of 
the required oath. Legion figures, however, 
bear out Senator Donn's claim that only a 
minority is affected. The figures as of last 
July 1 are: 26 colleges biock loans to their 
students; 60 colleges allow thelr students 
to participate, but protest; 1,300 colleges par- 
ticipate without objections; 130,000 students 
participate; and an estimated 6,000 to 10,000 
students are prevented by their schools from 
applying. 

What are the facts in the controversy? 

The Government permits defense funds to 
be granted as loans to students they belleve 
will contribute something to the national 
strength by getting an education. No one 
is required to participate; the Government 
does not ask the student to make a loan. 
It is the student who asks the Government 
for help. 
The Government, in risking tax money, 
should certainly have the right to ask the 
student to affirm his loyalty. For his part, 
why should any student object to such a 
modest qualification? 

Opponents say others receive loans with- 
out taking a loyalty oath. But if it is a 
crop loan, the crop is collateral; for a home 
loan, a mortgage protects the Government. 
For a student loan, the only collateral is good 
faith, patriotism, loyalty, devotion to his 
country. 

If the student is unwilling to take the 
oath because of disloyalty or of mixed-up 
ideology, he is a poor risk. Loyalty Is a 
fundamental if the student is to make some 
contribution when he is educated. 


about the Soviet strategy and motives. 
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George Sokolsky has said that we have 
lost the old self-reliance that used to be the 
strong point of the American. We have 
come to look to the Government for many 
things we used to do for ourselves. But 
objectors to the loyalty oath want the Gov- 
ernment to do something for them without 
even admitting gratitude to the point of 
loyalty. 

In a speech on the Senate floor, Senator 
Donn said that this minority (of the col- 
leges) “has stirred up resentment against the 
U.S. Government and blown up this contro- 
versy to as great a size as it could. The fact 
is that a minority of colleges and universities 
is boycotting the U.S. Government and, hav- 
ing done so, has the gall to claim they are the 
offended parties, that they are the innocent 
victims of friction and suspicion and re- 
sentment.” 

Minority or not, the opposition fought for 
the repeal of the loyalty oath at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and no doubt will be back 
again when the new Congress conyenes. It 
is time for the other side to make itself 
heard. 


Soviet Goal: Control of World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by David Lawrence, published in 
the Washington Evening Star of Janu- 
ary 5, 1961. He quotes an official] of the 
CIA. 

All Senators should read the article. 
It will put us back on the track again. 
We will be able to see the real issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 
SoviET GOAL: CONTROL or WOorLD—CIA OF- 

FICIAL CaLLs Moscow TACTICS THE LAN- 

GUAGE OF TOTAL WAR 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Soviet Government would like to have 
everybody in the world think that the Castro 
demand for a reduction in the American 
Embassy staff in Havana, which led to the 
break in diplomatic relations with Cuba, is 
just an isolated affair between Cuba and 
the United States. The Moscow regime 
would also like to give the Impression that 
what's happening in Laos is a spontaneous 
uprising of the people in protest against 
alleged interference in thelr internal affairs 
by the United States. 

Actually, both events are the result of 
Communist initiative and are part of the 
Sovict offensive in the cold war. 

The Castro government in Cuba is advised 
hourly by Communist representatives just 
what to do to aggravate relations with the 
United States. The Soviet Government, 
moreover, is engaging in a worldwide of- 
fensive designed to gain by so-called peace- 
ful conquest a dominant position on every 
continent. 

Recently Gen. C. P. Cabell, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, made 
a little-noted speech that tells a good deal 
The 
CIA gathers information about the cold war 
which is constantly being furnished to the 
highest officials of the U.S. Government. 

General Cabell naturally chooses his words 
carefully, and the conclusions he draws can 
be accepted as authoritative. He says: 
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“What do the Communist leaders really 
want? The answer is, simply, the world. 
Call it conquest, domination, or control, 
their aim, as stated by themselves and as 
demonstrated in their actions, is to destroy 
freedom in the world and to impose a Com- 
munist structure on the whole globe. 

“Theirs is the language of total war. They 
have a consistency and a single-mindedness 
about promoting a world revolution which is 
unique in the history of dictatorships. We 
have been warned before, by Hitler, of plans 
for world domination. We cannot ignore 
the present, clear Communist warning. 

“The Soviets have one great intangible 
resource which can best be described as gall. 
They are showing ever-increasing confidence 
and even arrogance about their growth, both 
in material things and in influence. 

"We in Intelligence consider that the only 
sensible view of Communist intentions is 
that they seek to destroy us by any means 
which they can use. 

“The next question is, how? Will it be by 
direct military attack or by long-term ero- 
sion? The answer is both. If we display 
weakness in our Military Establishment, if 
they believe they could strike without suffer- 
ing umacceptable damage in return, then 
they will strike. Similarly, if we maintain 
soft spots in our nonmilitary posture at home 
and around the world they will, as they have 
in the past, seek to exploit these weaknesses. 

“In their nonmilitary arsenal they have at 
their disposal all the open techniques of 
diplomacy, trade, foreign aid, and cultural 
missions which, when used by almost any 
other country, would be legitimate arms of 
official government business. The Commu- 
nists have in addition local parties in nearly 
every country in the world—parties trained 
and directed by Moscow, as at the recent 
meeting, and dedicated to the overthrow of 
representative governments, 

“This is no secret. * * * The Soviets 
have boasted that there are active Commu- 
nist parties in 87 countries in the world. 

“The Soviets have the greatest and most 
expensive propaganda machine the world has 
ever known. 


“Several years ago we were inclined to say 
that what goes on far across the Atlantic or 
the Pacific does not really affect us. Then we 
began to recognize the real Intentions of the 
Communists. Several months ago we could 
still have said: Today Laos is in danger; to- 
morrow it may be somewhere else, perhaps 
closer to home.’ Now we are forced to say: 
Today Laos and today Cuba, 90 miles from 
our shores.’ 

“Behind their curtain of secrecy, they be- 
lieve that they can make preparations for a 
surprise military attack. 

“In answer to the question: When will 
the Communists strike? —the answer is they 
have attacked, they are attacking, and they 
will continue to attack.” 

The foregoing is an example of what our 
high officials are being told every day about 
Communist intrigue and the way the cold 
war is being fought. But do the American 
people realize what's happening? Judging 
from some of the comments made in Con- 
gress, it is questionable whether the legisia- 
tors themselves are aware of the far-reaching 
significance of the Soviet capture of the 
Castro government. 

It is naturally assumed that the people of 
the United States would disapprove of any 
military action to counter the Communist 
moves. This has been said so often that the 
Moscow regime believes it can go to almost 
any lengths and yet not meet any real resist- 
ance from the United States. Scarcely a day 
goes by that there aren't hints of appease- 
ment from persons who are close to Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy. They talk about giving 
up Formosa or the Peiping 
regime or admitting Red China to the United 
Nations—all of which is grist to the Com- 
munist mill. 
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The real decision will have to be made 
soon—whether the new administration is go- 
ing to face up to the Communist threat and 
call the Soviet bluff. Laos and Cuba are 
incidental to the larger aspects of the cold 
war. 


Tourist Travel to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
I have received from the 30th World 
Travel Congress of the American Society 
of Travel Agents, Inc., and the board of 
directors of the New York Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, relating to methods 
of increasing tourist travel to the United 
States, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the 30th World Travel Congress 
of the American Society of Travel Agents. 
Inc., favors the increase of international 
Pleasure travel as a means of promoting 
world peace and international understand- 
ing; and 

Whereas the United States of America 
welcomes visitors from abroad and is desir- 
ous of sharing its natural beauties, its cities, 
and villages, and its historic shrines with 
them; and 

Whereas there is a need for the develop- 
ment of programs designed to stimulate and 
encourage travel to the United States by the 
residents of foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of study, culture, recreation, business, 
and other activities conducive to better in- 
ternational understanding of the people and 
institutions of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Congress favors the 
passage of Federal legislation to provide for 
the establishment of a U.S, Office of Inter- 
national Travel to encourage foreign resi- 
dents to visit the United States of America 
and to facilitate international travel. 


RESOLUTION IN Favor or A FEDERAL TRAVEL 
PROMOTION OFFICE UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
BY THE BOARD or DIRECTORS or THE New 
YORK CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU ON 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 


Whereas the current balance of world trade 
is unfavorable to the United States by nearly 
$2 billion, a disparity which has increased 
fourfold over the past 10 years and is a 
arona hazard to our national economy; 
an 

Whereas international travel is the larg- 
est single factor in this lack of balance, with 
$1,992 million being spent by U.S. citizens 
in travel to foreign countries, with only 
approximately $992 million coming into this 
country as the result of travel to the United 
States from abroad; and 

Whereas the United States is unique in 
that it is the only major country in the 
world without a Federal office to promote 
tourist travel from other countries, to bring 
in new dollars which flow into all channels 
of business; and 

Whereas one of the most effective means of 
realining the balance of trade would be the 
establishment of a Federal Travel Office to 
stimulate tourist travel to the United States 
from abroad: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the New York Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau strongly recommend legislation to 
create and support a Federal Travel Office 
within the framework of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 


Student Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the peace corps proposal made 
by President-elect Kennedy during the 
recent election campaign has already 
stirred widespread enthusiasm among 
those whom such a program would en- 
list. 

As a visitor to several college cam- 
puses in recent months, I witnessed this 
enthusiasm firsthand. Students have 
told me that they are waiting for the 
opportunity to serve the cause of world 
peace in a very direct way. They have 
asked, with some impatience, when they 
will be able to sign up for service abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two items which tell of the 
response in New Jersey. One article, a 
United Press International dispatch of 
December 16, 1960, describes the reaction 
at Princeton and Rutgers Universities. 
The other article is an editorial from the 
Jersey Journal of December 16, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recoro, as follows: 

{From the Elizabeth Dally Journal, Dec. 16, 
1960 
PRINCETON, RUTGERS STUDENTS BACK “PEACE 
Corps” PROPOSAL 

TRENTON.—A few hundred students at 
Princeton and Rutgers Universities are 
boosting a proposed peace corps of talented 
young Americans serving in undeveloped 
countries, 

President-elect John F. Kennedy supported 
such a plan during his campaign. Young 
men would satisfy their military service re- 
quirements by enlisting in the corps. Young 
women could serve, too. 

According to one program, the plan would 
enlist college graduates, give them 6 months’ 
training in the United States and 6 more 
abroad, and require 2 to 2% years of duty 
abroad. 

Emphasis would be given to instructing 
underdeveloped lands in such basic skills 
as languages, sanitation, health practices, 
and engineering. 

At New Jersey’s two largest universities, 
campus leaders report an enthusiastic reac- 
tion among students who have been inter- 
ested in current events. 

SPRINGFIELD LEADER 


However, such students are in the minor- 
ity. At Rutgers, 120 boys sald they would 
like to serve in such a program, out of a 
student body of 3,000 young men, according 
to Michael Goodman, of 54 Garden Avenue, 
Springfield. 

But Goodman, a junior and a proponent 
of the plan, said 120 should be sufficient. 
The peace corps now contemplated would be 
able to enlist on the average only about 20 
boys from a campus the size of Rutgers, he 
said. 
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At Princeton, there are perhaps 500 to 600 
students interested, out of 3,000 undergrad- 
uates, according to Donald Emerson, a senior 
and leading campus advocate of the peace 
corps. 

Emerson, whose father is U.S. consul at 
Salisbury, in the Central African Federation, 
said there were other Princeton students who 
have failed to join the corps boosters only 
because they think such a program would 
take 2 to 3 years to get off the ground. 


CONFERENCE HELD 


The higher interest at Princeton is trace- 
able in part to a conference on the plan 
held at the university November 11-12. 
The meeting was attended by 150 delegates 
and observers from eastern colleges, gov- 
ernment agencies, and industry. 

The daily newspapers of both universities 
have devoted extensive space to explanations 
of the program. 

Several student supporters emphasized 
that the program would call for greater 
sacrifice than military service. 

“Since the plan calls for participants to 
serve 3 years, while the average military 
service is 6 months to 2 years, it would not 
attract mere draft-dodgers,” said Rutgers 
Senior Stephen Shoenholz of Newark. 

Goodman said that if the Nation approves 
the peace corps idea, 25,000 college graduates 
could be enrolled in the program. 

Not only would corps members be help- 
ing underdeveloped nations, but they would 
also be enlarging their field of knowledge 
enormously, said Edward Cubberley, of Tren- 
ton, president of the Rutgers Student Coun- 
cil, 


From the Jersey Journal, Dec. 16, 1960 
STUDENT PEACE Corps 


Rutgers and Princeton students are speak- 
ing up for a “peace corps“ to be composed 
of young men to go abroad and teach less 
advanced nations such things as literacy, 
sanitation, hygiene and simple engineering. 
They take their cue from one of President- 
elect Kennedy’s campaign proposals. 

It is proposed that such service be in lieu 
of military training. With the required prep- 
aration, the “peace service“ abroad would 
use more of the young man's time than the 
military obligation ddes; hence it would be 
unlikely to attract those seeking to dodge 
service, 

Would not this idea combine something of 
the basic goals of both the Marshall plan 
and the depression-born Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps? The CCC was one of the New 
Deal's most successful projects; it did great 
things for young men who could not find 
employment and it did much good and valu- 
able conservation work in our forests. 

A peace corps of the kind outlined would 
truly wage peace, build good will for us 
abroad and educate a body of young Ameri- 
cans to provide better bonds with other na- 
tions of the world. 


New York State Tribute to George 
Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
name George Washington Carver holds 
an honored place in the annals of Amer- 
ican science. In the deeper historic 
sense, the life of this remarkable man 
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exemplifies the breakthrcugh to great- 
ness that is possible when, in the climate 
of freedom, the human spirit and the 
human intellect are given the oppor- 
tunity to bring their full capabilities into 
play. To mark fittingly the centenary 
of George Washingtcn Carver’s birth, 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, 
has issued a proclamation designating 
January 5 as George Washington Carver 
Day. 

In view of the significance of Governor 
Rockefeller’s proclamation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In 1939 a dinner of 200 guests took place 
in the New York home of Theodore Roose- 
velt to award the Theodore Roosevelt Medal 
for distinguished service in the fleld of 
science. The guest of honor was described 
as “not a man only, but a life, transfused 
with passion for the enlarging and enriching 
of the living of his fellow man." That guest 
of honor was George Washington Carver. 

At his birth 100 years ago, he was a slave 
boy, He grew up to be one of the foremost 
American scientists. The record of his 
achievements is almost unbelievable. He 
discovered innumerable ways of using sim- 
ple, everyday things which most people 
wasted. Eighteen schools were named for 
him. He received medals, honors, and de- 
grees one after another. 

In 1941, when his health was too frail to 
permit of his traveling, the president of the 
University of Rochester flew to Tuskegee to 
hold a special conyocation, The citation read 
as follows: 

“Scientist, educator, benefactor of your 
people and America. * * Because you have 
opened new doors of opportunity to those 
Americans who happen to be Negroes; be- 
cause you have once more demonstrated that 
in human ability there is no color line; be- 
cause you have helped thousands of men to 
acuqire new confidence * * * I confer up- 
on you the degree of doctor of science.” 

It is fitting that we commemorate this 
great American. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim January 5, 1961, as George Wash- 
ington Carver Day in New York State. 

NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Report by N. R. Danielian, President, In- 
ternational Economic Policy Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 16, 1960, at the annual meeting 
of the members of the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Association, N. R. Da- 
nielian, its president, in his report, pre- 
sented a thought-provoking analysis of 
the responsibility of the United States in 
the world community of free nations. 

He also stated that a revision of our 
present offshore procurement and aid 
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policies by substituting U.S. production 

instead of dollar credits and grants could 

improve our balance-of-payments deficit 
by an estimated $1 billion a year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Danielian’s statement 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I urge Senators to read it carefully and 
note his suggestion pointing the way to 
a possible solution of two of the most 
difficult problems facing our country to- 
day; viz, unemployment and the drain 
on our gold reserves. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF N. R. DANIELIAN BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Economic Policy ASSOCIATION, STATLER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 16, 
1960 
The association recognizes the responsi- 

bility of the United States in the world com- 

munity of free nations, We accept the bur- 
den of maintenance of adequate military de- 
terrent power and its expenses, the necessity 
of aiding our allies, particularly underdevel- 
oped countries, in their economic develop- 
ment; but we also face the fact realistically 
that to be able to carry this burden, the 

United States must remain strong, which 

means, in essence, its manpower and technol- 

ogy must be fully employed to produce the 
goods and services necessary for the support 
of free society. 

These two objectives sometimes appear to 
be in conflict and it is the duty of economists 
and statesmen to evolve a theory and policy 
that will accomplish this dual purpose of 
meeting our international! obligations and, at 
the same time, maintain the strength of the 
United States. 

In the past 15 years, we have adopted cer- 
tain policies which have been variously desig- 
nuted as “free trade,” “foreign aid,” “point 
4, "food far peace,” and the purpose of which 
has been to put dollars, goods, and services in 
the hands of other nations for their recon- 
struction and economic development. 

We have had four instrumentalities to ac- 
complish this; (1) Transfers of massſve 
amounts of U.S. dollars through Government 
grants and loans; (2) offshore procurement 
by U.S. governmental agencies; (3) military 
expenditures abroad; and (4) reduction of 
tariffs by the United States to permit other 
countries to sell here and acquire US. 
dollars. 

Under the food for peace program, we are 
also making available about $144 billion 
worth of agricultural products every year. 
Agricultural products, mainly grain and 
cotton, used to be one of the best dollar 
earners in our international trade. Now, to 
the extent that we give them or sell them 
for local currencies under Public Law 480, 
they do not really earn dollars. 

We have done this job of providing dollars, 
or goods without obtaining dollar revenues, 
so well that now we discover we have 63 to $4 
billion a year balance-of-payments deficits. 
As a result, other countries have about $20 
billions of short-term investments in the 
United States, which is larger by $2 billion 
than the total gold reserves, and three times 
as large as the free gold. 

It is obvious that the United States has 
reached a point where, having achieved its 
objectives of the past 15 years, we must 
review the efficacy of the policies heretofore 
employed to solve future problems. As the 
facts and issues change, it should be obvious 
that the instruments must also be reap- 
praised. 

There is a disturbing lag in the recognition 
of the seriousness of this subject by the 
academic profession, as well as by statesmen. 
As recently as two weeks ago, a tremendous 
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barrage of criticism confronted the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his attempt to force 
a reconsideration of these policies. His ef- 
forts to get other countries to assume the 
burden of military expenditures abroad have 
been criticized violently by statesmen of 
other countries, and often by our own press. 

The country faces an economic Pearl Har- 
bor, but the academic profession does not 
see beyond its own intellectual preconcep- 
tions. As late as last week, a notable and 
very able professor at Yale advised a con- 
gressional committee that there was no 
cause for panic and that the balance of 
payments situation would rectify itself in 
the normal process in the next 2 years. 

Last spring, there was a conference of 
academicians here in Washington, where 
professors from Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
American University all took the position 
that any revision of trade and aid policies 
was uncalled for. 

Even the distinguished economists in the 
Committee on Economic Development con- 
sidered that changes in the Development 
Loan Fund's policy to require U.S. procure- 
ment was undesirable. Testimony of re- 
search organizations advised the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee last spring that 
these actions of the Government were pre- 
mature, A staff report of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in June took 
the same view. These academic attitudes 
followed a hastily assembled convocation of 
economists at Princeton a year ago in No- 
vember. All this activity has the traditional 
appearance of an organized campaign. 

This moss of academic and professional 
opinion has been influential enough to se- 
cure editorial support from distinguished 
papers such as the New York Times and the 
Washington Post. 

In consequence, the Governmert has been 
almost paralyzed in taking any effective ac- 
tion, and except for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been thrown back upon the use 
of time-worn platitudes, exhorting US. 
management to go out and sell more goods 
abroad, State Department spokesmen in- 
sist, however, that we must retain all the 
policies of the past: military expenditures 
abroad, foreign aid, and free trade, intact. 

The hard fact, however, Is that good will 
alone Is not going to solve the problems of 
overspending abroad, The policies adopted 
since 1944, which were to put dollars into 
the hands of war-weakened nations, cannot 
possibly meet the reverse requirement—to 
conserve and earn dollars abroad. The con- 
tinuance of the same policies, without im- 
portant revisions, will inexorably lead us 
toward international financial crisis and pos- 
sible deyaluation of the dollar. 

It is not, therefore, enough to keep re- 
peating the slogans of the past. We must 
fashion a new policy to meet the needs of the 
future. What are the programs to which 
we should dedicate ourselves? 

We must, of course, continue to support 
the best possible Defense Establishment, in- 
cluding such outposts as are necessary under 
current technological conditions. 

Secondly, we must maintain the U.S. econ- 
omy operating at a level of productivity 
which will employ our present employable 
labor force plus the annual increments 
which number about 1,800,000 a year. 

We must aid underdeveloped countries in 
their aspirations toward better economic 


*Washington Post, Dec. 11, 1960: “The 
attitude of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration toward the international dollar prob- 
lem seems about like that of the man suf- 
fering from indigestion who magnifies his 
symptoms into a heart attack. The dollar 
problem is potentially serious over the next 
few years, But it is not so serious at the 
moment as to justify the rash of panicky 
unilateral actions by the administration.” 
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conditions, in the hope that through the de- 
velopment of forces of freedom, they will 
remain independent and evolve societies in 
the direction of individual freedom, 

At the same time, we must jealously guard 
the institutions of freedom at home and 
abroad, including the rights of property 
and individual enterprise. 

To accomplish these, we must assess each 
project and policy proposal with regard to 
whether or not they aid and advance these 
principles. 

I personally have come to the conclusion 
that, certainly for the present and the fore- 
seeable future, we have to revise our off- 
shore procurement and ald policies, which 
heretofore have been in the form of dollar 
credits and grants. Instead, we must sub- 
stitute U.S. production. Call this produc- 
tion for peace, the industrial parallel of food 
for peace. Call it mobilization for peace, or 
a lease-purchase program. Whatever its 
name, it should get away from the lending 
of dollars and, instead, emphasize the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries, matched by 
the productive capacity of the United States. 

It would take Mr. Khrushchev 20 years to 
catch up to our ability to produce the things 
that underdeveloped countries need, If we 
can only get away from the idea that our 
principal contribution is dollars, and get to 
the fundamentals of technology, production, 
and know-how. 

I am not concerned with the difficulties of 
administration of such a program. It is 
possible to establish an agency whose job 
would be to procure for foreign aid in the 
United States through competitive bidding. 

This program alone would possibly save 
us over $1 billion a year in balance of pay- 
ments deficits, as well as correct unemploy- 
ment conditions in many parts of the United 
States. It would, to paraphrase a saying, 
"kill three birds with one stone,” by putting 
people to work, alding underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and eliminating the detrimental effect 
upon our balance of payments deficit. 


Contribution by Fort Dix, N.J., to 
Community Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the military installations of 
the Nation have often proved that they 
can be good neighbors to the civilians 
who live near them. Last month, in New 
Jersey, Fort Dix personnel won the grati- 
tude of Trenton residents during the 
aftermath of the snowstorm which dis- 
rupted trade, communications, and 
transportation in vast areas of the United 
States. 

An editorial in the Trentonian de- 
scribes the gratitude of the civilian popu- 
lation of the region. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALUTE ro Fort Dix 

Located as it is in the close proximity of 
Fort Dix and McGuire Air Force Base, Tren- 
ton has long been accustomed to signs of 
military activity In our midst. But we have 
witnessed something quite different within 
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the past 48 hours. Specifically we have ref- 
erence to the utilization of military person- 
nei and equipment in helping to restore our 
snowbound community back to normalcy. 

The helping hand was extended day before 
yesterday, at which time city authorities 
realized that their facilities were Inadequate 
to cope fully with the crisis. Thereupon a 
request for assistance was made to Fort Dix 
Commander Maj. Gen. Sidney Wooten. 

Shortly thereafter General Wooten dis- 
patched 10 dump trucks and two bulldozers 
from Fort Dix to aid us in our hour of need. 

Too often we in civil life are prone to meas- 
ure our relationship with the military in 
terms of economic values. But we feel no 
hesitancy in submitting that the grateful 
people of Trenton have undergone a decided 
change of heart and that henceforth they will 
strive diligently to strengthen the ties that 
bind them to their indispensable brethren 
in uniform. 


The Pursuit of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
New Year’s Day the Milwaukee Journal 
published an editorial that could serve 
as an excellent expression of what should 
be the prime purpose of this U.S. Senate 
throughout what promises to be a tur- 
bulent international 1961. 

The editorial says in part: 

The overriding and underlying aim this 
new year, as never before must be the pur- 
sult of peace. Else, now and henceforth. 
there be quite literally no human future at 
all, much less one in which to carry on any 
pursuit of happiness and prosperity. * * * 
We need to be a healthy, skilled, prosperous 
people with a sound; buoyant economy, fully 
practicing our ideals of equality and brother- 
hood, all by way of making the quest for 
peace more hopeful and likely of success. 
The deepest wish for the new year 
is that all things may come to you which 
advance the cause and improve the chance 
of world peace. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Punsurr or PEACE 


“Happy New Year” comes easily to tongue, 
and cards wishing a prosperous new year are 
easily purchased and sent. Both sentiments 
may be sincerely felt, and the expression of 
them is a nice custom. 

But neither state of well-being is an end in 
itself. Happiness comes only as a byproduct, 
and prosperity is a means, not a goal. 

The overriding and underlying aim this 
new year, as never before, must be the pur- 
suit of peace. Else, now and henceforth, 
there will be quite literally no human future 
at all, much less one in which to carry on 
any pursult of happiness and prosperity. 

Peace not in terms of what America 
knows today—a momentary absence of war 
that can end at any moment and end only 
in annihilation, The only true peace in the 


nuclear age will be one in which war is not 


merely unthinkable—it has supposedly been 
that many times before, beginning with the 
invention of gunpowder—but one in which 
war is Impossible, no less. If making war 
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impossible is itself impossible, then we are 
already lost. It is the last and only hope. 

This new year of 1961 holds for America 
the promise of excitement, at least, in the 
beginning of a new and very different na- 
tional administration, and the hope for new 
vigor, new thinking, new wisdom in this para- 
mount pursuit of peace, 

The new administration will of course have 
domestic concerns—for bettering the health, 
the economic security, the education, the 
civil rights status of the people, and for 
spurring and strengthening the economy of 
the Nation. To the extent that these aims 
are advanced, happiness and prosperity will 
flow from them. 

But even all of these areas ashes if there is 
no peace. The one end is peace, and these, 
too, are means toward achieving It. We need 
to be n healthy, skilled, prosperous people 
with & sound, bouyant economy, fully prac- 
ticing our ideals of equality and brother- 
hood, all by way of making the quest for 
peace more hopeful and likely of success. 

The deepest wish for the new year is that 
all things may come to you which advance 
the cause and improve the chance of world 
peace, 


Two-Price System for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the price-support program for 
wheat has done much toward maintain- 
ing a higher level of income for wheat 
producers than would otherwise have 
been possible. The program could have 
been much more effective and less costly 
had only a few of the long-needed 
changes been approved by Congress. 

Mr. President, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more the so-called two-price sys- 
tem for wheat has been advocated in one 
form or another. There must be and 
there is a reason for this long-continued 
interest. The two-price approach would 
be immeasurably better than the present 
program and than any other that has 
been advanced to date. 

The Minot Daily News, published in 
Minot, N. Dak., has long been a strong 
advocate of a good wheat program. I 
was very pleased to read the fine edi- 
torial appearing in the December 16, 
1960, issue of this paper entitled “Two- 
Price System for Wheat.” This editorial 
in a very few words effectively presents 
one of the best programs that has ever 
been advanced for the wheat producer. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoun, 
as follows: 

Two-Price SYSTEM FOR WHEAT 

A lot of sound-thinking people, folks who 
are interested in the long-range develop- 
ment of the country, are against Government 
price fixing. 

They believe that Washington has demon- 
strated in the farm problem the fact that 
bureaucrats in general only make a bad mat- 
ter worse. 

Under the present system in North De- 
kota we see the large farms getting larger 
and the little fellows gravitating to some 
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other form of employment—or unemploy- 
ment. 

With regard to Government price regu- 
lation we are inclined to overlook the fact 
that the Government has over the years set 
the price of sugar purchased from Cuba and 
other foreign countries. No one has been 
inclined to protest very loud about such 
procedure. 

The News believes that the time has ar- 
rived for North Dakota to take a deeper in- 
terest in the family type farm. Because the 
Farmer's Union supports this plan, is no rea- 
son for everyone op to the general 
philosophy of the Farmer's Union to bitterly 
oppose the idea. 

Along with the general theory of progress, 
superior skill and enterprise, might be 
blended the idea that farming is a way of 
life as well as a business enterprise. 

Recently, Senator Minton Youna declared 


that serious “consideration must be given . 


domestic parity or a two-price system for 
wheat.” 

The News has contended on mgny occa- 
sions that a two-price system is workable 
and will solve our problem. If 600 million 
bushels are required for domestic consump- 
tion let that amount go on the domestic 
market at a profitable price, to be allotted 
on the basis of acreage or bushels, not over 
160 acres or 3,000 bushels to any farmer. 

In presenting its original plan the News 
included a few fringe requirements which 
although basically sound, caused some irri- 
tation. 3 

We are happy that Senator Younc is giv- 
ing the two-price plan consideration. 

It will not prove popular with a lot of 
people, some of whom are large campaign 
contributors. They will contend we seek to 
penalize enterprise; that we are against the 
successful operator. 

But that is not a fact. What we believe 
is that the little fellow, now vanishing from 
the farm scene, should have a right to a part 
of the domestic market, particularly in view 
of the fact that currently the public treasury 
is being raided year after year. 

The public treasury would pay nothing to 
support the two-price system. Possibly 
bread and other wheat products would cost 
a little more. However, we find that labor, 
taxes, and transportation now form the 
major cost factors in the price of bread. 

The large farm operators could raise all 
the wheat they desired, accepting the world 
price for that over their allotment. 

On the theory that the two-price system 
will repopulate the countryside; take folks 
back who were born and raised there in 
place of competing in an overcrowded labor 
market—on this basis we believe the system 
is entitled to study and support. 

We agree with Senator Young that the 
Eisenhower Committee report is “the worst 
proposal yet.“ It advises 1,500,000 farm oper- 
ators making less than $1,500 to get off the 
farm and look elsewhere for a livelihood. 

We'll go a jump or two further. It re- 
fiects stupidity. 


Maid of Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to call attention to the Members of the 
Senate that another distinct honor has 
come to another distinguished Missis- 
sippian. 
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Miss Linda Joy Lackey, daughter of 
Mrs. V. R. Lackey, of Forest, Miss., re- 
cently won the treasured title of Maid of 
Cotton for 1961. : 

Miss Lackey, a University of Missis- 
sippi sophomore, is the latest in a long 
list of talented young Mississippi ladies 
who have won recognition for their out- 
standing talents, beauty, personality and 
achievement. 

I know Miss Lackey will add luster, 
grace and charm to the bright paths now 
unfolding for our young people. She 
will bring credit to her wonderful family, 
she will represent the cotton industry to 
the nations of the world in a most com- 
mendable fashion, and deserves the rec- 
ognition and appreciation of all Amer- 
icans. 

She follows Miss Mary Ann Mobley, of 
Brandon, Miss., who wore the crown of 
Miss America in 1959, and Miss Linda 
Lee Mead, of Natchez, Miss., who cap- 
tured the Miss America title in 1960, in 
bringing credit and honor to their State 
and to the Nation in their roles as am- 
bassadors of goodwill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a short newspaper account of 
this event from the Jackson (Miss.) 
State Times of December 30, 1960, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUEEN OF KiNG Cotron—Lunpa Joy LACKEY 
Is MAID or COTTON 


Mempuis,—Linda Joy Lackey, a blue-eyed 
lass who thought she had done everything 
wrong, was chosen 1961 Maid of Cotton 
Thureday night, 

The 19-year-old coed from the same Uni- 
versity of Mississippi sorority which sent two 
recent Miss Americas to Atlantic City, was 
chosen over 20 other cotton State belles after 
1 nn of final Judging. She is from Forest, 

55. 

Nancy Sue Gray of Deming, N. Mex., 21- 
year-old junior at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, was chosen first alternate to the new 
maid, and 19-year-old Joen Weinke of Lub- 
bock, Tex., was picked as second alternate. 

Miss Lackey had her troubles on stage in 
the final judging, 

Once she went out to be introduced to 
the crowd of 6,000 watching the finals and 
a cameraman’s bulb exploded near her, 
showering sparks on her evening gown and 
throwing her off balance. She made her way 
off stage using the wrong runway. 

Later, another camera bulb blew up and 
Startled her, but she kept her poise. Dur- 
ing the evening, she remarked, “I've done 
everything wrong.” 

Miss Lackey, who was to fly to New York 
today to prepare for her 7-month tour of 
this country, Canada, and Europe on behalf 
of the cotton industry, made her public 
speaking experience pay off. 

She has won three Mississippi statewide, 
high school speaking contests and an inter- 
collegiate contest for oratory. 


As the judges narrowed down the contest- 
ants Miss Lackey gave a brief talk entitled 
“Dear Dairy.” It told the story of her life, 
leading up to the Mald of Cotton contest, 
and included her wish, “Please, Diary, let 
my dream come true.“ 

The 65-foot-7-inch, 123-pound, brown- 
haired belle’s mother was at the contest 
final with her son, Jimmy, 32, but the win- 
ner's father, a lumberman, died 2 years ago. 

Asked how she felt about her daughter's 

Mrs. Lackey said, “I'm just rejoic- 
ing. I know her father would be, too. He 
Was sọ proud of her," 
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Miss Lackey ls a sophomore at Ole Miss 
and a member of the Chi Omega sorority 
which sent Linda Lee Mead and Mary Ann 
Mobley to become very recent Miss Americas, 

The new mald, succeeding Sandra Lee 
Jennings, was crowned at 10:45 p.m. Two 
hours earlier the judges had eliminated 11 
of the 21 finalists. 

Beauty was secondary in the judging. 
Judges looked more for charm, personality 
and someone who photographed well. 

Cheesecake was taboo. The girls did wear 
bathing suits once, but that was for the 
judges only, not for photographers and the 
public. 


The Tariff Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, one 
of the most vexing and challenging prob- 
lems which will confront the new ad- 
ministration and the Congress of the 
United States in the year 1961 is the 
matter of imports and exports and what 
effect they will have upon American in- 
dustry. 

Today in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, under the title of “The 
Tariff Question,” written by Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky, appears a very cogent ar- 
ticle on the subject, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THESE Days—THE TARIFF QUESTION 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Every day, public relations literature 
crosses my desk, as it does the desks of 
others, dealing with some industry that re- 
gards itself as being slaughtered. Occasion- 
ally such material also comes from a labor 
union. But when the men's clothing in- 
dustry gets excited, the subject takes on 
special interest. The men’s clothing indus- 
try, both on its employer and labor union 
sides, has always been what might be called 
liberal and internationalistic. It is an in- 
dustry dominated by Jacob Potofsky, presi- 
dent of its union, 

It is this industry which now concerns 
itself with the word survival, as the watch 
industry, the knitwear industry, the button 
industry, the ceramic industry and many 
others have complained. Granted that we 
can compete with other countries in a free 
market, no free market exists anywhere. 
This is a major economic evil of 1961. 

The industry's circular states: 

“But survival for America concerns more 
than defense against guided missiles. 

“To many hard-pressed, high-wage Ameri- 
can industries survival depends upon de- 
fense against guided merchandise—imports 
from low-wage countries aimed at American 
domestic and export markets. 

“In the men’s clothing industry we cannot 
complain that we have not been warned; the 
alert has been sounded often, loud and 
clear.” 

Then it goes on to say: “If apparel imports 
from low-wage countries continue to increase, 
apparel factories will be forced to close. The 
closing of these factories will mean the loss 
of close to a million and a quarter jobs in 
the needle trades." 
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Of course, these industries were warned. 
The clothing industry devoted itself for 
many years to supporting every form of po- 
litical and economic internationalism. But 
throughout the world there are tallors and a 
suit can be made by a tailor in Hong Kong or 
Tokyo or Ghana or anywhere as well as in 
the United States. 

Price then becomes the determining factor 
in the American market. 

It is curious how the wheel turns. It used 
to be the big industries that wanted a pro- 
tective tariff. The big industries are protect- 
ing themselves by exporting jobs, that is, by 
establishing factories abroad; big industry 
also has increased automation which means 
fewer jobs. The theory in favor of automa- 
tion is that there will be job transference, 
that more workers will move from the mill 
and factory to the services, to playing the 
saxophone and guitar in combos or being 
manicurists or secretaries. 

The tailors are not easly shifted. 

Such an Industry can readily be wiped out 
by cheap competition from abroad, particu- 
larly if the competition is subsidized by 
governments. 


National Concern About Civil Liberties 
of All Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the eloquent junior Senator 
from Maine, Epmunp S. MUSKIE, re- 
cently gave a major address at a meet- 
ing of the Florida Civil Liberties Union 
in Miami. He addressed himself to the 
question of differences among peoples of 
this Nation; he showed that differences 
can be a source of strength and not 
necessarily a source of weakness.’ 

In his plea for national concern about 
the civil liberties of all citizens, the 
Senator expressed a confidence and a de- 
termination which should be shared by 
all who believe that much work must 
yet be done to guarantee and protect 
those liberties. Mr. President, I ask that 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tars Is My Country 

(Address by Hon. EpMuxo S. MUSKIE, 

of Maine) 

My father’s father was a farmer in Rus- 
sian-occupied Poland prior to the turn of the 
century. He shared the intense patriotism 
and love of liberty which has preserved the 
identity of my ancestors as a people through 
centuries of oppression. He early determined 
that his youngest son, my father, should have 
an opportunity to bulid a better and freer 
life than appeared possible under the czarist 
tyranny. 

And so it was that, in his early teens, my 
father was apprenticed to a tailor. At the 
age of 17, having learned his trade, he left 
his home, embarking upon a new life, pre- 
ferring the bright prospect of the unknown 
and unfamiliar freedom to his oppression- 
darkened homeland. 

What he found here forever justified his 
hopes and his father's faith. At his knee, 
I have heard him reminisce, for hours on 
end, out of the fullness of his heart, upon 
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his boyhood life-—the close family ties which 
bound him to loved ones he was never to see 
again, the warmth at his father’s house, the 
joys and pleasures of his childhood, It could 
not have been easy for him to leave them 
behind. He talked to me of these things be- 
cause he wanted to relive them. But he had 
a deeper purpose. 

Increasingly, as the years pased by and my 
comprehension grew, he drove home his les- 
son. What he had lost had been more than 
offset by what he galnmed—for himself, for 
his father, and for me. Here, if a man had 
ability, he could apply it in a manner of his 
own choosing, Here, if a man had an opin- 
jon, he could express it without fear of re- 
prisal. Here, if a man disagreed with govern- 
mental policy, hé could say so, and, more 
than that, he could do something about it 
by casting his ballot at the polls. Here, a 
man was completely free to reap the fruits 
of his own Integrity, intellectual, and physical 
capacity, his own work. There were no 
heights toward which he could not strive. 
It mattered not what his national back- 
ground, his religious or political beliefs, his 
economic status in life might be. 

These beliefs were my father’s life. He 
held them confidently through periods when 
he felt the lash of prejudice directed against 
those of foreign birth and of his creed. On 
the evening of my inaugural day as Governor 
of Maine, he turned to me and said, very 
simply, Now I can die happy.” A few 
months later the final chapter of his life was 
written. I am sure that, in the closing mo- 
ments, he must have thought of the strange 
and wonderful destiny which had so aston- 
ishingly vindicated the beliefs which had 
uprooted his life. 

In 1789, Benjamin Franklin described the 
America which was my father’s life, when he 
wrote: 

“God grant that not only the love of lib- 
erty but a thorough knowledge of the rights 
of man, may pervade all the nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot 
anywhere on its surface, and say, ‘This is my 
country.’”’ 

Everyone in America is a member of a 
minority group. It may be economic, so- 
cial, political, religious, racial, regional, or 
based upon national origin. It may not be 
such today as to set us apart in any un- 
pleasant way. But it could tomorrow. 

The character of our minority status may 
very in its impact today upon our effective 
enjoyment of dignity, equality, security, and 
opportunity. It may not today constitute a 
disability in any of these respects. But it 
could tomorrow, 

Our particular minority group may be 
joined today with others in a common cause 
or common prejudice or a common indif- 
ference with majority status. The ac- 
companying power to affect the rights and 
privileges of minority groups not a part of 
the coalition is subject to abuse resulting 
from indifference, callousness, or deliberate 
intent. Today, as a member of the current 
majority, the possibility, or even the actual- 
ity, of such abuse may be of no concern to us. 
But it could be, if our particular minority 
group becomes the object of tomorrow's 
prejudice or indifference. 

To those who say—and there are such— 
that certain national and ethnic groups are 
better and more desirable as Americans than 
others, let us ask: “Who is to make the selec- 
tion, and at what point in history, and is 
the selection subject to revision as the major- 
ity coalition changes?“ 

To those who say that there are superior 
and inferior citizens, depending wholly upon 
race, national origin, religion, or color, let 
us ask: “Who is to make the selection and 
how can you be sure what your status will 
be when the majority coalition takes shape?” 

I am not suggesting that the case for 
civil Hberties should be based upon fear of 
euch other. 

J am saying simply this. Our differences 
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have made our country great. They have 
done so because, increasingly, creative abil- 
ity, intellectual capacity, and high moral 
and spiritual principles, wherever found, 
have been allowed to seek their highest 
attainable level. 

Iam also saying this, Our differences can 
destroy us; and the instruments for such 
destruction are prejudice, fear, indifference, 
hatred, and retaliation. 

Is it better for us and our country that we 
seek reasons to like and trust each other? 
Or is it better that we seek reasons to fear 
each other? 

In the 1660's, the Maine Legislature con- 
cerned itself with the problem of inducing 
settlements in the unpeopled townships of 
the State. An agent was sent to Sweden, 
with instructions to make vigorous efforts to 
establish a Swedish colony in Maine, With- 
in 10 weeks he had brought to Maine 22 
men, 11 women, and 18 children—including 
a pastor, farmers, a civil engineer, a black- 
smith, 2 carpenters, a basketmaker, a baker, 
a tailor, and a shoemaker. They carved a 
home ot of the wilderness of northern 
Maine. New immigrants followed. Within 
5 years the population had Increased to 600 
who had built a prosperous community of 
130 houses, barns, 2 steam sawmills, 1 water- 
power sawmill, and the incidental business 
establishments, At the end of 5 years, 133 
men applied for citizenship, 

A member of the Swedish Parliament wrote 
to the Governor of Maine as follows: "May 
the young colony of New Sweden grow and 
flourish, not only in material strength, but 
even in developing thelr moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. And may the new popu- 
lation thus add to your State and to your 
Great Republic a good and healthy element 
of moral power from the old world, and 
becoming inbued with the spirit of your free 
institutions, reflect that spirit on their na- 
tive land. 

“What we have lost in the old fatherland 
will then not have been lost to humanity: 
On the contrary, the trees have only been 
transplanted on a fresher soil, where they 
will thrive better, and give richer and more 
abundant fruits. God bless the harvest. 
God bless your land.” 


Civil liberty Is the sunshine without which 
the crop will suffer. The enemy of civil 
liberty is prejudice, The cause of prejudice 
is fear—fear of the unknown, fear that there 
is no real basis for mutual trust and con- 
fidence, fear that those discriminated against 
may abuse power and authority if given the 
chance, í 

If such fears are well-founded, there is no 
real basis for democratic institutions. All 
the evidence from our national history and 
experience indicates that they are not well- 
founded. The growth of our free institu- 
tlons—their effectiveness and strength—has 
been in direct proportion to the expansion 
of civil liberties and their enjoyment by 
greater numbers of our people of more diverse 
and varied backgrounds, talents, and ex- 
periences. This has been our harvest. And 
it has been fruitful. 

The cause of civil Nberties, then, is not 
simply that of do-gooders, or of neighbors 
interfering without justification in the af- 
fairs of neighbors. It is the cause of all 
those who are concerned that our national 
climate be a healthy one. 

Let those who support this cause, however, 
avoid self-righteousness, Let us not refuse 
to give the trust and confidence which we 
ask. Faith begets faith if buttressed by an 
accumulation of reassuring experiences, 

There are some important assumptions 
whose validity we ought to consider: 

1. Long-sustained habits of discrimina- 
tion generate forces of stress and strain 
which, if allowed to explode, can produce as 
much evil as the discrimination itself. 

2. The overwhelming majority of Amer- 
{cans share the basic belief in the worth and 
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dignity of the individual. Those who deny it 
to others do so, in many instances, because 
of a belief that their own is threatened. 

3. The forces of decency will, in the long 
run, prevail. If we deny the validity of this 
assumption, then we ourselves are in doubt 
as to the integrity of democratic institu- 
tions. 

Obviously, these assumptions do not solve 
the problems created by prejudice and dis- 
crimination. They serve simply as a brake 
upon our impetuosity. They should not 
serve as an excuse for inaction. 

Our goal must be to replace fear and dis- 
trust with understanding and trust. 

How do we achieve it? 

Communication—as between equals—is 
important. 

Familiarity—as among equals—is impor- 
tant. 

Education is important. 

But how do we communicate, how do we 
get to know each other, how do we educate 
each other when there is stone wall resistance 
to even the slightest contact? 

There are, of course, all of the arts which 
man has used to influence man since the be- 
ginning of time—and which reach their full 
potential in a democracy—the arts of per- 
suasion, discussion, and debate—the power 
of example and experience. 

There is also the rule of law—not as a 
primitive force, not as a harsh master, but 
as a stimulus, as s prod, as a standard of 
conduct. 

We cannot legislate trust and understand- 
ing. We cannot legislate confidence. We 
cannot strike down fear by legislative decree. 
We cannot by a stroke of the legislative pen, 
create love and kindness in a human heart. 

But we can, by wise legislation, create a 
climate in which men, separated by divisive 
differences, can learn to live together. 

It is possible to establish rules to prevent 
abuses, to restrain the impulsive, to contain 
and eliminate excesses, to encourage re- 
sponsible attitudes, to give support to 
moderation. 

When men are equal before the law and 
are required to treat each other as such, they 
are more inclined to believe in such equality. 

We have made legislative progress in this 
field in recent years. Some believe we have 
moved too fast; others that we have not 
moved fast enough. Without resolving that 
difference of opinion, I think it fair to say 
that we have moved ahead, that the move- 
ment has achieved constructive results, and 
that it gives promise of more progress. 

In the long run, we must and will achleve 
basic civil liberties for all our people. To- 
ward this end, we can do no better than to 
pray in the words of St, Francis: 


“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace. 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love. 
Where there is injury, pardon. 

Where there is doubt, faith. 
Where there is despair, hope. 
Where there is darkness, light. 
Where there is sadness, joy.” 


No Time To Curtail Congressional 
Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
Washington Post editorial said that 
Communists had nothing whatever to do 
with the instigation, organization or 
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leadership of the student demonstra- 
tions last May in San Francisco during 
hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

In contrast, the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco has said that in his opinion the 
students were innocent pawns of Com- 
munist-trained agitators. Likewise, the 
report of J. Edgar Hoover following in- 
vestigation by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation declared the riots were 
Communist-instigated. 

The judge who rightly dismissed 
charges against the students themselves 
now gives his opinion that he agrees with 
Hoover that the riots were Red-insti- 
gated—all of which leads me to feel that 
many individuals and organizations in 
this country are not fully informed as to 
the danger of Communist activities in 
the United States. I strongly feel it is no 
time to curtail or abolish congressional 
vigilance. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the December 25 issue of 
the San Francisco Examiner covering 
Judge Axelrod’s statement: 

JUDGE AGREES Crry HALL RIOTS Rep INSTIGATED 


Municipal Judge Albert A. Axelrod said 
yesterday he “very definitely” agrees with 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover that the city 
hall riot and mob demonstrations last May 
were instigated by Communist elements. 

Judge Axelrod spoke out after Hoover is- 
sued a year-end report in which he flatly 
blamed Communist Party members for spear- 
heading the May 13 riot by about 200 persons 
on that black day for city hall. 

The judge deplored what he called a “false 
impression” that he condoned the actions of 
62 persons arrested during the riot when he 
dismissed charges against them for practical 
reasons. 

He said this impression has been created 
by quoting a single sentence from his dis- 
missal decision and not using the more 
forceful words which followed that sentence. 

The sentence, taken out of context, the 
judge explained, was: 

“I am convinced that they are not en- 
gaged in subversive activities, nor in spread - 
ing subversive propaganda.“ 

Then, he noted, his dismissal continued: 

“However, they chose the wrong means to 
accomplish their purpose and let themselves 
become victims of those who profit by creat- 
ing unrest, riots, and the type of conduct 
which is outlawed by the penal code sections 
I have quoted. 

“As a result, they were arrested, finger- 
printed, and photographed, and their efforts 
achieved a directly opposite result.” 

Although he did not use the word “Com- 
munist” anywhere in his dismissal decision, 
the judge said yesterday there was no ques- 
tion in his mind the college students among 
those arrested were pawns of subversives. 

“It makes no difference whether you pro- 
nounce it ‘tomato’ or ‘tomahto,’” he said 
with more than a trace of annoyance. 

And his annoyance has been increased, the 
judge declared, by a number of “crank and 
crackpot letters and telephone calls.” 

“They have called me a commie, a pal of 
Khrushchev and worse,” he said. 

Judge Axelrod also called attention to that 
part of his decision in which he said he felt 
the students had been punished and added: 

“A protracted mass trial with 62 defend- 
ants and 16 attorneys would not only be 
costly from a monetary sense, but would 
play directly into the hands of those who 
create unrest and do everything in their 
power to upset our 3 processes and 
way of life.” 

The judge noted, tao. that the defendants 
were not charged with being Communists. 
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“They were charged with participation in 
a riot,” he said. 

The May 13 riot occurred while the House 
Un-American Activities Committee was 
holding a hearing in the city hall chamber 
of the board of supervisors. 

Mass picketing by about 2,000 persons 
followed the next day. 


A Bill To Authorize Federal Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, H.R. 825 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, I reintroduced my bill to 
authorize Federal mutual savings banks. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing remarks by Morris D. Crawford, Jr., 
chairman of the committee on Federal 
legislation of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks and executive vice 
president, the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, before the 14th annual midyear 
meeting of the association which was 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on December 6, 1960: 

The 86th Congress must be regarded for 
the mutual savings bank industry as one 
of the most significant in its history. On 
July 1, years of effort by our association 
committees, by our board, and by our mem- 
bers resulted in the introduction of the 
Federal mutual savings bank bill in both 
Houses of Congress under bipartisan sponsor- 
ship. With the introduction of the bill, the 
association began a thorough program of so- 
liciting the views of the members, All mem- 
bers were sent copies of the bill and asked for 
thelr reactions. Representatives of the na- 
tional association appeared before the State 
associations to explain provisions of the bill 
and to request comments, Nearly every- 
where we went, we were gratified by the over- 
whelming industry support of this legisla- 
tion. 

The bill represents a major breakthrough 
in the extension efforts of our industry. It 
proposes to provide, on a nationwide basis, 
the facilities for thrift and home financing 
now provided by mutual savings banks in 
only 17 States. These federally chartered 
savings banks would be privately owned in- 
stitutions closely patterned on the laws and 
traditions of savings banking as it now ex- 
ists in our States. The present bill provides 
that these banks would be supervised by a 
Federal Mutual Savings Bank Commission. 
The draftsmen of the bill included this pro- 
vision for a new Government agency with 
the realization that budgetary problems and 
other considerations may make it necessary 
in later versions of the bill to transfer the 
supervisory functions to an existing depart- 
ment or agency. Alternative supervisory 
choices could conceivably include the Treas- 
ury, the FDIC, the Home Loan Bank Board, 
and the Federal Reserve. 

During the months which have passed 
since the introduction of the Federal mu- 
tual savings bank bill in July, the bill has 
been studied by various Federal agencies and 
departments such as the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the HHFA, the VA, and the FDIC, It 
has also been submitted for study to the 
Commission on Money and Credit, and to 
others. It is our hope and confident expec- 
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tation that these disinterested groups, in ap- 
praising the merits of the bill, will bear in 
mind the very important fact that the capi- 
tal funds necessary for the expansion of our 
economy depend basically on the savings of 
the people. Personal savings will continue to 
be essential for the formation of capital if 
we are to expand on @ sound basis. It can- 
not be pointed out too often that in many 
areas of our country where personal income 
is rising, capital facilities are still lagging be- 
hind, and these are the areas in which there 
are no mutual savings banks. Financial in- 
stitutions in the 33 nonmutual savings bank 
States are not meeting the need to stimulate 
thrift. These States with only commercial 
banks and savings and loans generally have 
lower per capita savings. On the other hand, 
all of the 17 mutual savings bank States, 
with one exception, are-among the 24 States 
with the highest percent of savings accounts 
in relation to personal income, 

The need for new and more vigorous thrift 
institutions is compelling. Some suggest 
that over the past decades the ratio of per- 
sonal sayings to disposable income has re- 
mained relatively stable and that this makes 
any new effort to promote additional savings 
futile. We question this conclusion. 

In the first place, we cannot be certain 
of the ratio of personal savings to income 
until we provide all sections of the coun- 
try with equal facilities for savings. 

Secondly, if savings are not promoted as 
vigorously throughout the country as spend- 
ing and borrowing, how long can we ex- 
pect the present ratio of savings to income to 
continue? Many of the new families being 
formed in the nonmutual savings bank States 
are experiencing steadily rising levels of per- 
sonal income. Thus, they are particularly 
susceptible to pressures to buy and to bor- 
row. We have no quarrel with those who 
develop new methods for selling and new 
forms of credit. New and novel pressures 
and motivations to spend, however, must be 
balanced by new and novel opportunities 
to save, if the forces in our free, competitive 
markets are to function effectively. 

Two more points should be made in sup- 
port of the extension of our industry. One 
is in the area of home financing, the other 
in the broad area of building a financial sys- 
tem capable of supporting the strains that 
an expanding economy will place on it. 

Mutual savings banks, after they have 
taken care of the needs of their own com- 
munities, have little difficulty in finding out- 
lets for their supply of mortgage credit in 


the nonmutual savings bank States. In the 


past several years savings banks have been 
the largest supplier of funds in the federally 
underwritten mortgage market. Does not 
this indicate the present inadequacy of 
savings in those States where only commer- 
cial banks and savings and loans operate? 
I need only point to the higher cost of home 
financing in the nonmutual savings bank 
States to indicate that the demand there 
for 3 credit usually exceeds the sup- 
ply. If mortgage credit were as available 
in the 83 nonsavings bank States as it is in 
the 17 savings bank States, we would see 
mortgage rates level out nationally and ac- 
tually decline, with little difference in the 
cost of home financing among the different 
geographic regions. 

In introducing the Federal charter bill, 
Senator SPARKMAN referred to an article by 
Dr. Arthur Upgren, in which this noted econ- 
omist called attention to the tremendous de- 
mands that would be made on our banking 
system in the decade ahead. Dr. Upgren 
declared, and Senator SPARKMAN agreed, that 
the long-term trend in our national economy 
is one of growth and expansion and that 
there is great need to sustain these trends 
by creating a banking system capable of sup- 
plying the money, the credit, and the serv- 
ices that will be required by such growth. 
Surely a national thrift system, founded on 
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the principles of the present savings banking 
industry, would help to build a national 
financial structure that can better carry the 
burdens of a dynamic economy. 

Federal chartering of mutual savings 
banks has great potentials in fostering higher 
levels of savings, increasing the total sup- 
ply of m funds, and improving the 
distribution of these funds throughout the 
Nation. 

So far, I have reviewed some of the argu- 
ments we believe must lead disinterested 
persons to favor us in our support of the 
Federal Mutual Savings Bank Act. Now, how 
about some of the actual responses we have 
recently seen? Some of these responses have 
been very gratifying. We have received let- 
ters from leading savings and loan execu- 
tives complimenting us on what we have 
attempted to do. .These savings and loan 
men are experienced professional managers. 
They know and understand the necessity of 
tough personal and professional standards in 
the business of banking—and appreciate the 
desirability of flexible investment opportuni- 
ties. It is our hope that men like these will 
some day be a part of a united thrift bank- 
ing system. 

Some of the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment we believe will respond favorably to 
our bill. The State supervisors, if not sup- 
porting the bill, have accorded us a sympa- 
thetic hearing and made some very valuable 
suggestions for the Improvement of our bill. 

But, let us face the facts—all has not been 
sweetness and light. In some quarters we 
have encountered criticism. But—and this 
is a very important but“ —in analyzing this 
criticism, we must separate the thoughtful 
and sincere criticism from that which seems 
an elaborate attempt to rationalize a simple 
fear of competition. 

One unquestionably sincere—but to our 
way of thinking unquestionably erroneous— 
opinion has recently emerged from the Home 
Loan Bank Board. That opinion is simply 
this—that the existence of Federal mutual 
savings banks and the conversion of savings 
and loan associations into institutions with 
diversified lending opportunities will cut 
down the avalaible supply of home mortgage 
funds. We are prepared to demonstrate that 
this is simply not the fact; we are pre- 
pared to show: 

First, that the establishment of a na- 
tlonwide system of mutual savings banks is 
likely to stimulate an increased flow of in- 
dividual savings with a better regional dis- 
tribution. This will mean an increased sup- 
ply of investable funds for residential mort- 
gages. 

Second, that mutual sayings banks have 
placed the bulk of their net uses of funds in 
residential mortgages in the past decade and 
have become the Nation's leading supplier of 
Federal underwritten mortgage loans. 

Third, that a nationwide system of mutual 
savings banks will not only increase the 
available supply of mortgage funds but will 
also improve the interregional mortgage flow, 
thereby narrowing geographic interest rate 
differentials, and reducing borrower costs in 
present capital shortage areas. 

Fourth, that savings and loan associations 
choosing to convert to Federal mutual savings 
banks will neither be less able on legal 
grounds, nor less willing as a matter of in- 
vestment policy, to concentrate on home 
mortgage loans as long as borrower demands 
are strong. 


Fifth, in periods of reduced housing and 


mortgage demands, broadened investment 
flexibility will add to financial stability and 
lessen investment risks of lenders, and still 
be consistent with longrun emphasis on 
home mortgage lending. 

Sixth, that any unforeseen reduction in 
residential mortgage flows from converted 
savings and loan associations will induce 
shifts in the pattern of investment flows 
from other types of financial institutions, as 
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capital market yield relationships change. 
While temporary, short-run market disloca- 
tions might occur, the ultimate result would 
be an increased fiow of mortgage funds from 
other institutions to meet the demand left 
unfilled by savings and loan associations. 

Seventh, that in sum, savings and mort- 
gage flows are likely to be increased and bet- 
ter distributed throughout the Nation, bor- 
rowers’ cost reduced and lenders’ financial 
soundness enhanced, and consumers’ choice 
of saving media increased, through the es- 
tablishment of a nationwide system of 
mutual savings banks. 

Let me conclude this point by noting that 
investment flexibility, that capacity to move 
freely among alternative types of investment, 
is something which savings and loan associ- 
ations may quickly feel the need for. Con- 
sider, for example, Senator ROBERTSON'S re- 
cent remark at the U.S. Savings and Loan 
League convention, and I quote: “* * + it 
does occur to me, as it has to a number of 
more professional! analysts, that housing sup- 
ply has caught up with demand, generally 
speaking, and that this relative balance may 
well prevail until family formations begin to 
rise sharply in about 1965.” 

As I have said—some objections to our bill, 
while unconvincing to us, seem motivated by 
a sincere effort at an objective appraisal and 
we are always receptive to objections made 
in that spirit. 

On the other hand, the American Bankers 
Association, at their recent convention, sol- 
emnly resolved that they were “opposed in 
principle to the establishment of a Federal 
chartered mutual savings bank system in any 
form.” Their representatives have ponder- 
ously recited that the several States have 
had an opportunity to charter savings banks 
and have not—therefore this bill is an 
attempt by the Federal Government to inflict 
these institutions on the States. 

Well, to begin with: it is perfectly obvious 
that the several States have the right to con- 
clude what kind of banking institutions they 
will charter—even if they are counseled in 
this conclusion by commercial bankers who 
do not relish further competition. On the 
other hand, the banking system of the United 
States has long been a dual system. Under 
a dual banking system we presuppose two 
sources of decision on what kind of banking 
institutions are required for the benefit of 
the people and the economy. If a State, in 
its wisdom, comes to one conclusion, that 
cannot and does not foreclose the decision 
of the Federal Government in carrying out 
its responsibilities to foster the growth of 
our economy. As a matter of fact, even now 
the ABA is piously proclaiming the 100th 
anniversary of the dual banking system and 
the great benefits of such a system to our 
economy. At the same time—and with an 
inconsistency borne of competitive fear—the 
American Bankers Association proclaims its 
opposition to dual banking for savings banks. 
Apparently, one bank’s meat is another 
bank’s poison. 

Let me reiterate—there is no need to search 
for the motives of many of those who oppose 
this legislation. Behind all the shibboleths, 
there is a plain and simple fear of competi- 
tion. I would like to touch briefly on this 
factor that is worrying our opponents—this 
competition of which they are so apprehen- 
sive. Competition has nourished and ad- 
vanced our economic life. It is a part of our 
basic economic tradition to open new areas 
for expansion rather than to restrict markets. 
To maximize freedom of choice, to constantly 
refresh the basic forces of supply and de- 
mand. Freedom of entry into all markets 
and by all institutions is a basic tenet of our 
free enterprise system. New savings banks 
would provide families in the expanding 
areas of the United States with the same 
choice of institutions in which to place their 
savings as is now enjoyed by families in one- 
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third of the Nation. Federal chartering is 
the logical and equitable extension to mutual 
savings banks of the principle of the dual 
banking system. 


Thrift is the constant mission of the sav- 
ings bank in good times and in bad, when 
money is tight and when it is easy. We all 
know that the basic interest of the com- 
mercial banking industry is the extension of 
credit to the consumer and to the business 
community. ‘Thrift, in the case of com- 
mercial banks—is a sometime thing. Four- 
teen hundred commercial banks have no 
sayings accounts at all—and another thou- 
sand offer no interest to savers. But the 
unparalleled lending opportunities of present 
years have resulted in the ardent pursuit of 
the thrift dollar by some commercial banks. 
I suspect, however, that if demands for 
money fall off, these commercial banks will 
end their courtship in a hurry. 

Now, as for the savings and loan associa- 
tions. They have been, as an organized in- 
dustry, less than wholehearted in their 
support of our legislation. We hope that 
they will reflect awhile and consider a few 
things about our bill, The Federal mutual 
savings bank bill offers savings and loans, 
through optional conversion to Federal sav- 
ings banks, the authority to make diversified 
investments and the opportunity to lend 
their strength to a unified thrift banking 
system. This optional conyersion would 
Mean observance of certain requirements 
which we are sure would not prove alien to 
many savings and loan institutions, The bill 
does not advocate competitive war—it would 
not allow a new Federal savings bank to be 
formed if its operation would unduly injure 
a neighbor savings and loan association. 
Although we know that the savings and loan 
industry must be, like ourselves, anxious to 
cement the unity we have enjoyed, we have 
not found the enthusiasm for this bill that 
our otherwise harmonious relations might 
have led us to expect. 

Mr. Wallace DuVall, outgoing president of 
the U.S. Savings & Loan League, has 
recently been quoted as predicting that our 
two industries will eventually evolve into a 
unified system. This statement is greeted 
by our industry as a heartening confirmation 
of the basic identity of interest between us. 

Now, in our efforts to further the cause 
of the Federal mutual savings bank bill, 
what is our timetable for this year? We are 
going to move forward resolutely but delib- 
erately. We do not plan a headlong crash 
program aimed at producing a fast, and per- 
haps premature decision. Rather, we hope 
to advance, perfecting our bill as best we 
can, continuing discussions with Federal 
agencies and with the sponsors of the bill 
and seeking the advice of men of good will 
in allied thrift industries. In line with this 
program we do not realistically expect re- 
introduction of this bill early in the coming 
congressional session. The Congress, in 
transition, will be occupied with its own 
organizational problems and will have in- 
sufficient time to give to this bill the kind 
of consideration it merits. However, some- 
time later in this session we confidently ex- 
pect the reintroduction of this legislation. 
When the bill is reintroduced, the mere fact 
of its introduction will be no cause for unre- 
strained optimism. In supporting this legis- 
lation we are entering into what may be a 
period of adjustment with those who share 
our goals, but who differ as to means—and 
obviously a long period of contention with 
those who are implacably opposed to the 
bill's passage. During this period we must 
therefore continue to have the overwhelm- 
ing support of our industry. We all want 
this bill to represent the best judgment of 
all of us—and therefore nothing would 
Please the committee on Federal legislation 
and the officers of the association more than 
to have your comments and suggestions on 
the bill. It is only through testing the bill 
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against the experience and wisdom of our 
member banks that we can hope finally to 
produce legislation worthy of mutual savings 
banking. 


Billions of Good Turns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Boy Scouts of America 
celebrated their 50th anniversary in 1960. 
Among the many tributes given to the 
Scouts was an editorial which appeared 
in the December 3, 1960, issue of the 
Atlantic City Press. The editorial de- 
scribes the importance of the Boy Scout 
movement to one area; it also gives an 
account of a good turn that has gone 
down in history. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILLIONS OF GOOD TURNS 

For 50 years, the work of the Boy Scouts of 
America has been one of the most important 
youth activities carried on in this area. 

Atlantic Area Council marked the occasion 
the other night by giving recognition to men 
who have devoted their time and energies to 
the furtherance of the movement. At the 
same time, annual awards were made to 
Scouts for outstanding achievements, 

This old earth of ours has turned around 

its axis 18,262 times and has completed 50 
trips around the sun since February 8, 1910, 
the day Scouting was born in the United 
States. It was exactly 7 months later that 
the Boy Scouts were organized in Atlantic 
City. 
Happily, the zeal of a dedicated and de- 
voted worker has sparked the local organi- 
zation, throughout the entire span of its 
existence. That man is Harold V, Feyl, exec- 
utive director of Scouting, who is slated 
to retire next February. His chosen succes- 
sor is well qualified to carry on in the same 
tradition. 

Significantly, Scout enrollment is at an 
alltime high in Atlantic County, with more 
than 3,000 boys in the ranks. 

In the past 50 years, 33½ million Ameri- 
cans have been identified with the Boy 
Scouts of America. Each member accepted 
the obligation to do a good turn to someone 
every day. 

This good turn, meaning doing something 
useful, or something extra—beyond mere 
courtesy, has a very special place in Scouting. 

The Boy Scouts of America came into being 
through the good turn of an unknown British 
Boy Scout. A large bronze buffalo statue 
stands at the Gllwell training center near 
London, bearing this simple but eloquent 
inscription; 


“To the Unknown Scout whose faithfulness 
in the performance of the dally good turn 
brought the Scout movement to the United 
States of America.” 

William D. Boyce, Chicago publisher, was 
bewildered in foggy London in 1909 while 
seeking an address. The British lad offered 
his services. The boy led the American to 
the address and when Boyce offered a shilling 
tip to the lad, the boy saluted, thanked him 
and said, “Sir, I am a Scout. A Scout does 
not accept tips for courtesies and good 
turns.” 

Boyce, who had 20 to 30 thousand boys on 
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his sales force, was dumfounded. After he 
completed his errand, he accompanied the 
British Scout to the office of Lord Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Scout idea. Here he 
caught the vision of Baden-Powell. He re- 
turned to America and incorporated the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

As they go forward with new billions of 
good turns to be performed, we salute the 
Boy Scouts of America. This helping other 
people, helping the community and the Na- 
tion, is giving boys a worthwhile experience 
in citizenship. 


Support of House Un-American Activities 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert herewith an 
editorial which appeared December 15, 
1960, in the National Tribune-The Stars 
and Stripes. I feel this editorial is most 
timely since it has to do with planned 
demonstrations to bring about abolition 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The national interest, it 
seems to me, calls for continued con- 
gressional investigations into subversive 
activities, by this committee: 

AN OMINOUS THREAT 

Much has been written over the years re- 
garding the threat to our Government by 
the militant action of Communists, both 
here and abroad. 

Indications now point to increased ac- 
tivities by the Reds in fostering unrest in 
youth groups not only in America but in 
many foreign countries. The riots which 
took place in San Francisco in May of this 
year over hearings held by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in that city 
were directly the results of well-planned 
efforts of west coast Communist leaders 
among student groups in some of our major 
institutions of learning. Not only have the 
Commies stirred up internal strife in this 
country but in South America, particularly, 
groups with Communist leanings have dem- 
onstrated in many countries against the 
United States. 

These incidents are not haphazard and 
purely local. They are the direct result of a 
well-planned and well-financed program by 
the Communist Party to incite leftist groups 
to demonstrate against America. Subver- 
sive leaders feel that this is one sure way 
of causing this Government to topple and fall 
as have s0 many other regimes in various 
countries throughout the world, 

This attack by the Communist Party is 
probably the greatest threat to our national 
survival. Their major aim is to destroy the 
security of this Nation and thus leave the 
free world leaderless in its fight against the 
Communist menace. 

Thus it behooves every loyal American to 
do his part in this never-ending battle 
against world communism, We must re- 
main alert, learn to separate truth from 
propaganda, and must expose and combat 
every threat to our individual freedom. We 
cannot afford to maintain an air of apathy 
and indifference. 

The major veterans organizations of the 
Nation have been in the vanguard in at- 
tempting to warn our citizenry of the nature 
of this insidious menace. They are united 
in their determination to destroy this evil 
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threat tọ the high ideals cherished by every 
loyal American and for which the veterans 
of this country have given so much of tioti- 
selves, 

The security of the Nation is the responat- 
bility of each individual citizen. It is some- 
thing of a mysterious paradox that Com- 
munists are willing to spend time, effort, and 
money to destroy the things which we hold 
most dear. Basking in our sense of security 
and serenity, we are reluctant to lift a finger 
or make a telephone call to aid in some small 

way the daily battle against elements that 
threaten to undermine the very foundation 
and existence of our Government. 

We need more of the stern puritanical and 
moral courage of our forefathers, and we need 
also the fixed determination and sturdy con- 
viction to fight for our moral principles. 


Local-State Efforts Needed To Spur 
Economic Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during the 
days ahead, the economic problems con- 
fronting the country will be one of the 
major issues with which we will be con- 
cerned. 


As necessary, Uncle Sam needs to take 


action to help spur business and indus- 
trial activities, to create more jobs, and 
generally to improve our economic out- 
look. I am not one, however, who be- 
lieves that Uncle Sam must do the whole 
ob. 

3 On the contrary, I believe we are over- 
looking our greatest potential for eco- 
nomic progress if we ignore, or attempt 
to usurp, the responsibility of States and 
local communities to act effectively in 
promoting economic progress. 

Across the country, we find that prob- 
lems differ widely. Consequently, we 
need programs tailored to each specific 
situation. This requires constructive, 
creative efforts, not simply by the Fed- 
eral Government but also by States and 
local communities. 

In a special report to my constituents, 
I recently reviewed a series of steps 
which, if undertaken, could help tremen- 
dously in improving the economic out- 
look. Following its publication, a great 
many individual, civic, and governmental 
interests endorsed this approach. Be- 
lieving it may offer some useful ideas for 
` dealing with our economic problems, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the re- 
port printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPECIAL ECONOMIC REPORT BY HON. ALEXANDER 
WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 

A dynamic economy depends upon citizen- 
community-free enterprise cooperation to as- 
sure a pace of growth necessary to meet the 
needs of the people and the economy. To 
accomplish such a goal requires a multi- 
pronged program. Particularly, it demands 
creative thinking and planning “tailored” 
to the needs of each community. 
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Over the years, a number of programs 
have been initiated to provide a framework 
of action within which communities can 
move ahead to resolve economic problems 
and to promote progress. Among the major 
ones are included: Encouraging greater in- 
dustrial development in both urban and 
rural communities; improving the outlook 
for job-creating businesses—large and 
small; expanding rural development pro- 
grams, particularly in areas of chronically 
low income; and other efforts for maximum 
utilization of natural and human resources 
to serve our people, 

Overall, these are examples of programs 
making a contribution in this field. How- 
ever, a greater cooperative effort by State- 
local interests—working with, and utilizing 
services provided by, Federal agencies—is 
needed to promote economic progress. 

ATTRACTING NEW INDUSTRY 


To improve the economy, industrin] prog- 
ress, for example, can be spurred in two 
ways: 

1. By attracting new industries. How can 
this be done? Initially, by forming a com- 
munity development committee and carrying 
out investigations undertaken in the follow- 
ing areas: Determine quantity and skills of 
available workers; study economic trends in 
area; determine likely industrial prospects; 
survey of local market needs and opportuni- 
ties; enlist assistance of State engineering 
schools, bureaus of business research, etc., 
to assist in specific technical problems. Dis- 
cover why—in the past—industry may have 
failed or moved away; survey of locally avail- 
able natural resources and industrial poten- 
tial; clearinghouse of information on sources 
of venture capital; examine and utilize ap- 
plicable methods of successful industrial ex- 
pansion prograins of other communities; de- 
termine needed civic improvements: ie., 
traffic arterles, store fronts, garbage disposal, 
street paving, etc.; enlist assistance of Office 
of Area Development of the Department of 
Commerce and the Business and Defense 
Services Administration; review and. as 
possible, favorably adjust tax system and 
other local government services. 

Having made these determinations, proj- 
ects to remedy weaknesses should be com- 
menced and publication and promotion of 
area’s advantages should be undertaken. 
Additional steps include: Developing and re- 
serving for industry suitable industrial sites: 
modernizing old industrial facilities and 
building new ones. Financing for such ef- 
forts can be raised by contributions or float- 
ing bonds, 

2. To expand existing Industry, the steps 
include: Attempt to find sources of business 
expansion loans (banks, Individuals, insur- 
ance companies, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration); initiate local business and industry 
improvement clinics with assistance of local 
trade assoclations, Government field offices, 
university engineering and business schools; 
render, where possible, or suggest specialists 
to render, market and product development 
assistance. 

The Office of Area Development of the De- 
partment of Commeree provides technical 
services to States and local communities; 
issues publications on area development 
problems and assists States and local groups 
to: Create new industrial diversification: ge- 
quire and prepare land for industrial use; 
organize industrial districts; develop new 
products; locate new markets; locate indus- 
trial prospects; help manufacturers who are 
seeking sites for new branch plants to pro- 
vide sources of data on plant location; pro- 
vide guidance on security factors in plant 
location; plan site selection surveys and 
maintain a library of plant location data, 
IMPROVING THE OUTLOOK FOR NEW BUSINESS 

Now, how is it possible to brighten the 
outioox for small business Nationwide, there 
are over 46 million enterprises, including 
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over 100,000 in Wisconsin, of which about 
95 percent are small businesses. 

To help meet some of the different prob- 
lems, the Small Business Administration pro- 
vides a number of services to small businesses 
and local development companies seeking 
to raise employment or economic develop- 
ment in a community. The programs in- 
clude: 

1, Local development company loans: 
Companies having a broad base of ownership 
may borrow funds to buy land and either 
build a new factory or expand and convert an 
existing plant, provided the project will aid 
a small business concern. 

2. Production assistance: Small businesses 
are invited to register their facilities at the 
SBA regional office, The SBA acts as a clear- 
inghouse for services which small firms may 
offer other smal! firms or larger firms. 

3. Research and development asistance: 
Technical assistance is provided by SBA on 
product research, new product potential, 
processing methods, product and marketing 
developments, new industrial uses for mate- 
rials, and industrial uses for agricultural 
products. 

Assistance is also rendered through advice 
on problems of plant location and plant space 
and undertaking the locating of tools or ma- 
terlals needed; through the awarding of a 
certificate of competency, the small busincss 
is encouraged to bid in competition with 
larger firms for government contracts; man- 
agement courses, in conjunction with local 
educational institutions; management coun- 
seling with SBA regional office; management 
seminars and 1-day conferences; publishing 
information on available materials, patents, 
and how-to articles, 

4. Financial asistance: Business loans— 
financing on reasonable terms when it is not 
otherwise available through private lending 
sources; disaster loans—granted to aid firms 
stricken by either physical damage or eco- 
nomic injury. 

In general, the asistance rendered the small 
business emphasizes efforts to aid unemploy- 
ment areas, areas affected by economic dislo- 
cation, depressed areas, areas whose economy 
is adversely affected by government-spon- 
sored projects (such as the Federal highway 
program) or whose economy is adversely af- 
fected by natural economic shifts. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS POOLS 


The development of small business pools, 
also, is helping to meet some problems that 
could not otherwise be resolved, such as pro- 
grams to collect market and research in- 
formation related to a particular industry for 
dissemination to participating members; con- 
struct, acquire or establish laboratories and 
other facilities for the conduct of research: 
prosecute applications for patents and render 
patent services for participating members; 
as well as negotiate and grant licenses under 
patents held under joint programs. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The general objective of the rural develop- 
ment program is to assist In remedying low 
income on farms and disadvantaged rural 
families. 

The major targets of the program include 
providing farm femilies with information 
and ability to gain tools, land, and skills for 
successful farming; education and job train- 
ing: health services and community sanjin- 
tion; expansion of markets for products. of 
small farms, le., new processing plants, ad- 
ditional co-ops; changes in crops and jn- 
creased crop production; forestry and con- 
servation assistance for small woodlots and 
timber processing enterprises: water resource 
development; and industrial development. 
About 200 counties in 30 States, including 
Sawyer and Price Counties in Wisconsin, 
have been designated for the rural develop- 
ment program. 

The accomplishments achieved have been: 
new businesses and services activities have 
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added nearly 18,000 full- or part-time jobs; 
market improvement projects started; soll 
mapping completed on farms in rural de- 
velopment areas; projects in health services 
reported; rural clubs organized in com- 
munities, to exchange ideas on promoting 
better living; and other steps that have im- 
proved income and farm life. 

How can a local county with chronic low 
income initiate a rural development pro- 
gram? A county may apply to the State 
rural development committee (in Wisconsin, 
headed by Henry L. Ahigren, associate di- 
rector of extension, University of Wiscon- 
sin). The committee decides which counties 
and/or areas will be designated, and how 
extensive the program will be in those areas. 
Even though the county may not be desig- 
nated a rural development county under the 
program, it can ask the State extension 
service and the university for technical as- 
sistance. It can, under its own aegis, fol- 
low closely the form of the rural develop- 
ment counties. And, if the State rural de- 
velopment committee assents, it can have 
the help of rural development agents on 
specific problems. 


A BIGGER SLICE OF THE MULTI-PILLION-DOLLAR 
TOURIST PIE 


Looking now to the development of tourist 
trade, we find that tourism is one of the 
fastest developing businesses in the United 
States. Annually, tourists in e country 
spend $15 and $20 billion. 

As of now, tourism is the third . in- 
dustry in Wisconsin. However, I believe we 
can cut, for our Badger State, an even larger 
slice of this economic ple. 

Tourism benefits not a few, but many seg- 
ments of the community's economy, includ- 
ing services, transportation, accommodations, 
entertainment, cleaning services, products 
such as sporting equipment, souvenirs, fash- 
ions, etc., utilitles (power, water, light), The 
result: greater economic growth and easing 
the loca] tax burden. A secondary benefit 
from tourism is that it attracts new industry 
through increase in population, pleasant 
locale for plant location, etc. 

A great many communities can—elther by 
exploiting an existing potential or even by 
importing one—probably turn themselves 
into regions which will appeal to tourists. 
Examples of attractions: A good inn, a his- 
torical landmark (battle site, churches, mill, 
etc.); a body of water, an animal preserve; 
hills, mountains, valleys, forests or woods; 
geological formations—such as the Wiscon- 
sin Moraines—and other natural or man- 
made features. 

that will develop tourist trade 
include: Facelifting program for the com- 
munity; i.e., clean up unsightly areas, refuse, 
Junk: paint and spruce up town; encourage 
clean, comfortable lodging places; well-cook- 
ed, well-served meals; developing, or improy- 
ing specific tourist attraction; obtain expert 
advice in restoring historic structure, drain- 
ing lakes, etc.; determine from what areas to 
attract tourists, and then advertise; enlist 
Cooperation of area newspapers, magazines, 
TV and radio stations to help sell com- 
munity. 

What are basic tourist habits? According 
to a report by the Department of Commerce, 
80 percent travel by air; 69 percent stay in 
motels; 26 percent stay in hotels and resorts; 
27 percent with friends and relatives; most 
tourists take two vacation trips a year, to- 
taling 20 or more days; 17 percent go in the 
winter; 18 percent in spring; 40 percent in 
Summer; 25 percent in the fall; average an- 
nual expenditure per family is $400; roughly 
1 out of 12 goes abroad each year. The rest 
stay in the United States, the largest single 
tourist market in the world, 

Tourist development programs can be 
supported by private or business financing; 
by group (chamber of commerce, community 
associations, etc.) contributions; or other 
Ways. Overall, expanding tourism promises 
great things for the years ahead, Paid and 
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increasingly longer vacations, good roads, 
more leisure time and money, early retire- 
ment, more education—all these portend a 
fast-growing opportunity for the American 
to travel. 

SUMMARY 


This, then, is a brief look at some of the 
opportunities for greater citizen-community- 
State effort to better utilize our human and 
natural resources. As this can be done more 
effectively and successfully, we, in Wisconsin, 
can build an already good life into an ever- 
brighter future. 


Gratification That House Rules Provide 
Continuation of House Committee on 
Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to express gratification that un- 
der the rules of the House just adopted, 
the continuation of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities is assured. 


The following article by David Law- 
rence, which appeared November 30, 
1960, in the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, points up the importance of the 
information that this House committee 
has been obtaining: 

Rep INFILTRATION CONTINUES IN UNITED 
STATES-—BRINGING ACTIVITIES OUT INTO 
OPEN CALLED ONLY War To Fianr MENACE 

(By David Lawrence) 

When are the American people going to be 
given the full story of Communist infiltra- 
tion inside the United States? 

Just because the late Senator McCarthy 
went tò extremes—due to his excess of zeal 
and his passionate devotion to the antl- 
Communist cause—the tendency now is to 
belittle the Communist menace altogether 
or to brush off references to it as just a 
hysterical manifestation of McCarthyism in 
a misguided era. This same trend has been 
noticeable in Britain and France, where many 
writers continuously refer to McCarthyism 
as a means of pooh-poohing Communist in- 
filtration today. 

The Communists, on the other hand, bene- 
fiting by indifference and complacency in 
Western countries, have been making hay, 
particularly in the United States. The news- 
papers generally, for instance, printed brief 
stories of the student demonstrations at San 
Francisco when the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities was meeting there 
a few months ago, but this correspondent 
recently saw a half-hour moyie, compiled 
from the reels of news photo staff men covy- 
ering the tragic event, which reveals that it 
was far more sensational than the news 
dispatches indicated. It shows the brazen 
behavior of persons, known to have been 
active in Communist Party affairs, who bold- 
ly sought by mob action to interfere with 
the committee's public sessions. The movie 
contains comments by Democrats and Re- 
publicans in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

The reels have become available for show- 
ing to public and private groups, and in- 
formation concerning them is obtainable 
at the offices of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This is the movie 
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which a so-called liberal group of Harvard 
students booed when it was shown to other 
students a few days ago. 

It seems incredible that such a demon- 
stration as occurred in San Francisco could 
be organized inside the United States, but 
it is not surprising to those who haye been 
pointing out that the Communists have not 
for a moment relaxed their cold war efforts. 

The only way to fight this kind of insid- 
ious warfare is to bring it out in the open. 
In such a movement, the people naturally 
must depend on the committees of Congress. 
Here, for instance, are some of the conclu- 
sions recently presented by the staff of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 
in an exhaustive study entitled “Mob Vio- 
lence as an Instrument of Red Diplomacy”: 

In some Latin American countries, and 
in Japan, Communist parties controlling an 
insignificant minority of the total votes cast 
have resorted to the policy of manipulating 
and inciting mobs to accomplish political 
and diplomatic objectives in the interest of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

“These operations are directed primarily 
against the American Government, to defeat 
its objectives and humiliate its spokesmen 
and representatives. 

“Latin American Communists succeeded 
in seriously interfering with the 1948 Bogota 
Inter-American Conference. In 1958, they 
subjected Vice President RicmHarp M. NIXON 
and his wife to a most humiliating experi- 
ence, 

“Attacks are concentrated upon American 
property and personnel, 

“The [United States] resort to interna- 
tional financial aid, no matter how gen- 
erous, has not of itself furnished an adequate 
preventive against anti-American, Commu- 
nist-inspired mob violence. 

“Despite the numerous examples of world- 
wide Communist imperialism and brutality, 
there have been few cases of mob violence 
against Communist embassies or agencies. 

“For the most part the Communists op- 
erate behind the scenes, making use of un- 
informed and excitable teenagers, students, 
and illiterates. 

“As a rule, the Communists wait for a 
suitable issue to arise on the basis of which 
they can successfully provoke mob excite- 
ment and violence. If the Issue does not 
exist, they create one. 

“In large measure, the Communists exploit 
economic difficulties and nationalist emo- 
tions. 

“The Communists’ standard practice is to 
employ nonmilitary weapons, easily accessi- 
ble to the mob, such as stones, poster sticks, 
clubs, gasoline, kerosene, homemade bombs, 
etc. These have been supplemented by the 
looting of guns and ammunition from hard- 
ware stores. 

“The techniques followed by the Commu- 
nists parallel those taught in special schools 
for-international Communist agents in the 
Soviet Union. 

“Communists make adequate preparations 
far in advance for their inspired riots, 
through provocative mass meetings, leaflets, 
broadcasts, cartoons, newspaper articles, and 
even assassinations. 

“The Communists have utilized their con- 
trol of labor unions, to augment the mobs 
operating under their direction. 

“Leaders of the Communist parties of Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, and Japan have 
been in Moscow where they have recelved 
instruction and directives, including train- 
ing in handling mobs and military tech- 
niques, 

“The Communist Party of China has ren- 
dered valuable assistance to Communist 
parties in Latin America and in Japan which 
have organized mob violence. This assist- 
ance has taken the form of training of lead- 
ers, financial aid, broadcasts, and propa- 
ganda. This is, no doubt, the result of an 
agreed upon division of labor with the 
U.S.S.R." 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, 400 years 
ago an illustrious man wrote a book 
which today, after the lapse of centuries, 
is still treasured as one of the great 
books of English literature. In this book 
he calls to mind the incident in which 
Solon said to Croesus, the richest man 
in the ancient world, “Sir, if another 
come who hath better iron than you, he 
will be master of all your gold.” 

The United States is the richest nation 
in world history. Our cities are 
crammed with wealth in comparison 
with which the gold of Croesus is in- 
significant, 

But if another come who hath better 
iron he will be master. 

At the close of the Second World War, 
in 1945, Winston Churchill Said in an 
epochmaking speech at Westminster 
College in my congressional district: 

The United States stands at this time at 
the pinnacle of world power. 


And no man or nation questioned the 
truth of that statement. We had more 
conditioned troops, more planes, more 
tanks, more submarines, more gold at 
Fort Knox, than all the nations of the 
world combined. 

How different is the situation today. 
Russia has 175 potential divisions and 
we have 17; over 450 submarines and we 
have approximately 100; missiles with a 
range of 8,000 miles which strike within 
2 miles of the target. China has man- 
power beyond the range of computation. 

The Monroe Doctrine, fundamental in 
continental defense, is flouted and the 
gold is draining out at Fort Knox. Al- 
though no war will ever again be de- 
cided by bayonets, even the rifles with 
which our troops are equipped are in- 
ferior to those supplied Russian infantry. 

General LeMay tells us frankly that 
within 2 hours after the opening of hos- 
tilities no fragment of the U.S. Navy 
would remain afloat except the sub- 
marines. 

Only our aging Strategic Air Com- 
mand holds back the concerted attacks 
of hordes of half-civilized predators 
hanging on our flanks. And even for 
our gallant SAC time is running out. 

But relief is at hand, 

A very remarkable American has 
adapted nuclear propulsion to the sub- 
marine when every service scientist and 
commander said it was impracticable and 
impossible. He perfected and completed 
the reactor at Shippingport when com- 
mercial companies hesitated to risk the 
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holocaust which would follow a debacle 
in that heavily populated section of the 
Pittsburgh area. He is one of the most 
extraordinary men of our time—and one 
of the most useful. He has received 
every recognition and honor that Con- 
gress can confer upon him, including 
the exceptional Congressional Gold 
Medal. 

The Secretary of the Navy will confer 
upon him a further award at a ceremony 
at New London, Conn., January 17, 1961, 
on the occasion of the sixth anniversary 
of the launching of the world’s first nu- 
clear powered submarine, the U.S.S. 
Nautilus. 

Only the nuclear-powered, missile- 
firing submarine can take over the task 
of the Strategic Air Command when ob- 
solescence overtakes it in the inevitable 
development of Russian technology. 

I therefore include as a part of my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
address delivered by this notable Amer- 
ican at a special convocation at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., in order 
that Members of the Congress may have 
an opportunity to read reflectively and 
studiously this statement by the premier 
authority on atomic energy in national 
defense. 

The address follows: 


RUSSIA VERSUS THE UNITED STATES—THE Na- 
TURE OF THE CONTEST 


(Remarks by Vice Adm. H. G. Rickoyer, U.S. 
Navy, Assistant Director for Naval Re- 
actors, Division of Reactor Development, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, and As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for 
Nuclear Propulsion, Navy Department) 


The gravest problem facing the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States today 
is the contest forced upon us by the totali- 
tarian bloc, captained by Soviet Russia. The 
need to hold our own in this contest aggra- 
vates all our national problems. No final 
solutions are in sight. We must keep on 
meeting the totalitarian challenge for as far 
into the future as we can presently foresee. 
Nothing we do to solve other problems will 
avail if we fail in this contest. Its outcome 
determines whether we survive as an inde- 
pendent democratic nation. 

If we are to take intelligent and resolute 
action that will insure survival we must have 
a clear conception of what the contest is 
about. It Js difficult, however, to muster 
the necessary detachment and breadth of 
view since this is a conflict between two 
diametrically opposed of society and 
we are personally identified with one of them. 
The tempetation is great to see it as nothing 
more complicated than evil bent on destroy- 
ing good. 

We are conscious of having no aggressive 
intentions against our adversary; we know 
how sincerely this Nation strove during 
World War II to demonstrate loyalty to both 
Russia and China as friends and allies; we 
remember the generous outpouring of public 
and private aid to these countries, both dur- 
ing civillan calamities preceding World War 
II and during the war itself, when our aid 
was a major factor in turning their almost 
certain defeat into eventual victory. 


Perhaps gratitude is something one can 
only expect of individuals, but when the 
receipients of our bounty publicly declare 
they will “bury us”; when recent allles boast 
in peacetime of the use they will make of 
terror weapons should we fail to accept their 
proposals for the solution of matters in dis- 
pute between us—then, as a people imbued 
with the moral concepts basic to Western 
civilization we can hardly see the contest as 
other than one of evil bent on destroying 
good. Nevertheless, we must not allow this 
view to obscure other aspects of the contest 
which will prove more helpful in focusing at- 
tention on actions we can take to better our 
position in the contest. The danger in the 
good versus evil view is that it gives us a 
false sense of security and makes it difficult 


- fully to appreciate our adversary’s capa- 


bilities. 

It gives a false sense of security because we 
have a deep-seated faith that in a wisely 
ordered universe it would be inconceivable 
for evil to win the ultimate victory. So great 
is this faith that most of us dislike literature 
and theater if it does not “end well,” with 
Virtue triumphant. If a sense of history 
were more widespread among us we should 
know there are limits to the effect of either 
goodness or wickedness upon a power strug- 
gle. A sense of right is indeed a source of 
great strength and its absence one of weak- 
ness, but neither will decide a contest if 
there is too large a disparity between the 
contestants. 

The good versus evil view makes it dificult 
for us to accept evidence showing superior 
performance by our adversary. Only & few 
years ago it was not advisable to say in public 
that Russia produces more scientists than 
we, and first-rate ones at that. Despite sput- 
nik and lunar probes, anyone attempting to 
show that Russian threat in all its grim rami- 
fications still suffers the onus of being looked 
upon as a man of little faith; possibly even of 
treasonable admiration for totalitarianism. 
And even when the facts are made public, 
we deprecate them as exaggerated and call 
the people who report them hysterical. We 
do not like to believe what is unpleasant nor 
to give credence to facts showing this bad 
adversary to be in some respects more efficient 
than ourselves who are manifestly good. 

And so we are easily persuaded by people 
who have a vested interest in letting things 
go on as they are and who argue—plausibly, 
so it seems to us—that we cannot learn any- 
thing from Russian achievements because we 
are a democracy and they a dictatorship. Yet 
often Russian achievements are not specific- 
ally communistic or undemocratic—simply 
efficient. We only harm ourselves if we close 
our eyes and ears to this fact. It is real- 
istic—not disloyal—to recognize that at times 
the Russians haye devised a better method 
than we. Contrarywise, when we dismiss 
their successes by dwelling fondly on the ad- 
mitted fact that life is sweet here and bit- 
ter and harsh under the totalitarian yoke, 
our argument is irrelevant. The United 
States and Russia are not engaged in a popu- 
larity contest, but in a grim technological 
race, with survival of freedom in this world 
at stake. 

If Russian methods in particular instances 
produce better results, we would do well to 
adapt them to our purposes. Presently they 
are doing better than we in educating large 
masses of thelr children; in producing an 
abundance of highly qualified professional 
people, in carrying through with dispatch 
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large-scale development projects that lift 
them up the technological ladder or 
strengthen Soviet military power. It may be 
mentioned here that the Russians for their 
part do not hesitate to adopt Western ideas 
and procedures when these fit into their 
plans, yet their official dogma also presents 
the contest as one between good and evil— 
only, of course, in reverse order from our 
own. 

Aside from the evil versus good analysis 
of the contest, how else can we define it? 
Well, it obviously represents a challenge to 
free peoples by the rulers of unfree peoples. 
Freedom as such is under attack. There 
would be no contest if totalitarianism had 
not made eradication of individual liberty 
and of government by popular consent 
throughout the world its overriding national 
objective. 

The freedom versus unfreedom analysis 
helps to put us on guard against making 
too much of conventional agreements al- 
legedly designed to soften the contest and to 
turn it into a peaceful competition between 
different ways to better life. But it may 
also lead us to overconfidence in the ultimate 
outcome for we are conditioned to think of 
the present conflict between free and unfree 
peoples as merely an incident in mankind’s 
slow progress towards an ever freer life. 
There are, however, aspects to this contest 
which make it a far more serious attack on 
freedom than any superfictally similar past 
conflict, 

When the Reformation, the Renaissance, 
and the age of discovery brought about a 
loosening of the medieval fetters holding 
men subject to authoritatively determined 
patterns of thinking a steady growth of hu- 
man freedom set in which in retrospect ap- 
pears to us as an unbroken curve mounting 
toward ever greater and more widespread 
personal and political liberty. Once men 
regained the individual freedom to think and 
speak which they had enjoyed in classical 
Greece and Republican Rome, they were 
bound to rediscover democracy, to question 
, the legitimacy of autocratic regimes, and to 
demand that government be responsive to 
the popular will. And so, from the American 
and French revolutions onward, acceptance 
of the principle that governments derive 
their legitimate power from the consent of 
the governed spread throughout Europe, 
America and all parts of the world where 
Western ideas and institutions had taken 
root. 

There were, of course, many setbacks and 
slowdowns but over the long run the curve 
of freedom moved steadily upward. It moved 
upward for almost 400 years and so we have 
come to feel that continuous growth of free- 
dom is the normal, the natural thing, and 
the present totalitarian wave but a tem- 
porary relapse into ancient error. 

The reality may be quite different; we may 
well be witnessing not a transient phenome- 
non but a definitive downward turn in the 
curve of freedom, We haven't paid enough 
attention to the widespread retreat from 
freedom, beginning In Isolated srefis as early 
as 50 years ago and accelerating dramati- 
cally since the end of World War II. 

True, European colonialism has almost 
yanished, but against this must be reckoned 
the growth of Russia’s colonial and satel- 
lite empire and China's determinedly ex- 
pansionist activities along her borders. Then 
too, colonial emancipation did not—as 
many hoped—always lead to advances in hu- 
man freedom, to greater respect for law or to 
viable democratic institutions. Democracy 
proved too difficult for many newly emanci- 
pated nations and these have now returned 
to dictatorships under which there is today 
less freedom than existed in colonial times. 
Worse still, where 20 years ago one-sixth of 
mankind was engulfed in totalitarianism, 
more than one-third live under totalitarian 
rule today. Moreover, the balance of mate- 
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rial power is still shifting relentlessly to- 
ward the totalitarian side, not only as meas- 
ured in land and people but also in political 
power. The main factor here has been the 
ability of totalitarian rulers to make better 
use than democratic governments of the 
potentialities for enhancemeent of national 
power inherent in science and technology. 

Armed with technology, modern totalitar- 
fan states exert today such overwhelming 
power over their subject peoples it is difficult 
to conceive the possibility of internal revolt 
and successful overthrow of government, 
Totalitarianism may thus well be, not a 
temporary Japse in mankind's march toward 
freedom, but a long-term phenomenon—it 
may even be that, once lost, freedom now 
can never be regained: This makes the 
present contest a more serlous—indeed es- 
sentially a different—type of contest than 
previous struggles between free and unfree 
men. Moreover, where earlier tyrannical 
governments often found it possible to live 
alongside freer societies, modern totalitar- 
lans are fundamentally incapable of doing 
this. Peaceful coexistence to them does not 
mean mutual tolerance but submission to 
totalitarianism. We can, of course, hope 
their desire for world conquest may in time 
abate but I see no real evidence of this 
today. 

It is difficult for us to comprehend the 


compulsive drive for world conquest of a, 


land and resources-rich country such as Rus- 
sia. This is not a rational drive based on 
poverty or overpopulation. Possibly the mo- 
tivation comes from communism’s messianic 
nature it is, of course, a proselytizing creed 
rather than a sober political doctrine, or the 
drive may be motivated by a recognition on 
the part of Russia’s rulers that the world 
cannot forever remain half free, half slave: 
fron curtains cannot for all eternity hide 
the life of free peoples from the eyes of 
totalitarian subjects—especially in a con- 
stantly shrinking world where communica- 
tion is instantaneous and transportation 
nearly so. 

A sense of personal insecurity among Rus- 
sla's rulers may account for hatred of free- 
dom; as long as free countries exist any- 
where, the longing for liberty cannot be 
wholly torn out of the hearts of the Rus- 
sians. Yet, given their overwhelming power, 
personal fear seems irrational. The time has 
long gone by when plowshares could be 
turned into swords and tyrants overturned 
by nothing but sheer courage. It may be 
that hatred of free nations springs not from 
personal fear but from realization a subject 
people—though it may not revalt—can yet 
interfere with government programs by 
dragging its feet, discontent can make for 
poor work by the masses. That famillarity 
with freedom abroad is creating some dis- 
satisfaction among Russia's docile masses 
would seem to be indicated by a recent an- 
nouncement of the Communist Party Central 
Committee, ordering renewed efforts to prop- 
agandize Marxism in Russia, and warning 
against popular apathy in matters of ide- 
ology. “Peaceful coexistence must not be 
permitted to weaken or lessen the ideological 
struggle,” declares the committee. 

Of late, a view has been galning wide cur- 
rency that sees a close analogy between the 
contest with Russia and previous conflicts 
arlsing out of the desire of upcoming am- 
bitious and tough barbarians to seize the 
wealth of rich and civilized nations. To rec- 
ognize the contest as one of barbarism yersus 
civilization is helpful when it leads us to 
profit from the lessons of the past. Though 
history never repeats itself exactly, similar 
power relationships usually lead to simila: 
results. There can be little doubt the cards 
are stacked against a self-indulgent people, 
more concerned with personal affairs than 
with formulating and pursuing clear-cut na- 
tional objectives, when such a people is chal- 
lenged by a purposeful, disciplined, morally 
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unfettered nation, concentrating on conquest 
as its overriding national goal. History 
teaches us once a nation reaches the top, it 
will not long remain there unless it retains 
both a technological lead over Its adversaries 
and the competence and toughness of mind 
and body that originally brought it to the 
top. It is tragic we lack the strong sense of 
history that could help us avoid the errors 
which in the past allowed barbarians to con- 
quer civilized nations, 

As part of our desire to make school fun 
for our children we have allowed progressive 
educationists to neglect history. But is it 
rational, at this stage of world history, asks 
Edith Hamilton, to give up “the study of 
how the Greeks and Romans prevailed mag- 
nificently in a barbaric world; the study, 
too, of how that triumph ended, how a slack- 
ness and softness finally came over them to 
their ruin? In the end, more than they 
wanted freedom, they wanted security, a com- 
fortable life, and they lost all—security and 
comfort and freedom.” 

Until sputnik, we erred gravely by under- 
estimating Russia, and we still underesti- 
mate China. But recently we have begun 
to err in the opposite way. I have the grav- 
est misgivings when I observe attempts to 
show how much alike are Russians and 
Americans; how friendly the Russlans are; 
how similar their personal problems are to 
ours. People are people everywhere, but this 
is Irrelevant in a contest where we confront 
not the Russian people but the Russian Gov- 
ernment, We must at all costs avoid letting 
small concessions and an occasional smile 
fool us into attributing to Russa's rulers the 
same lack of coveteousness for additional 
land and power that animates us. We must 
never forget their objective is conquest—by 
peaceful means, if possible, but conquest just 
the same—whereas our objective is peace. 
More important, we must not delude our- 
selves they share our horror of modern war. 
The people fear it, of course, but not the 
leaders, 

This difference between the contestants in 
their attitude toward war heavily favors the 
totalitarian side. Totalitarian rulers fear 
war less than we because they know modern 
weapons give them a chance to realize the 
age-old dream of the ruthless conqueror: 
that by pouncing on his victim without 
warning he can destroy him with a single 
blow which will put his retaliatory power out 
of commission and make conquest certain 
and final; alternatively, to hold this threat 
over the victim and blackma!l him into sub- 
mission without war. 

We cannot discount the possibility Rus- 
sia—or, for that matter, China—may some 
day come up with an ultimate weapon that, 
when launched out of a blue sky, will wipe 
out all resistance. They have the means to 
build such a weapon in secret; their rulers 
have the power to make an unprovoked at- 
tack. They are restrained neither by legal 
nor by moral principles; only by their assess- 
ment of the risk of retaliation. What we 
should consider a totally unacceptable risk 
may to them appear worth taking. We must 
not forget one of Mao’s public statements 
made some time ago which discloses a degree 
of callousness incomprehensible to the mind 
of civilized man. 

“China,” he said, “did not fear atomic war. 
If she won, whatever the loss of human life, 
it would obviously have been worth the 
price; if she lost, she would still emerge im- 
measurably stronger since her overpopula- 
tion problem would have been solved at one 
stroke.“ To Mao, as much as half China's 
people—more than 300 million human be- 
ings—appear to be expendable. 

Civilized nations—whether they have dem- 
ocratic forms of government or not—are pre- 
cluded by ethical principles from taking ad- 
vantage of weapons superiority, either to 
start an unprovoked war without warning, 
or to use this superiority for political black- 
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mail—not at any rate in this day and age. 
Democracies are, of course, even further re- 
strained by the very nature of their political 
institutions. We haye here an instance 
where in a contest between good and eyil, 
the former is handicapped in a power 
struggle. We and other civilized nations 
could not take advantage of superior strik- 
ing power; the totalitarlans can and no 
doubt will. Our brief A-bomb and even 
briefer H-bomb monopely illustrates this 
point. 

Given the superiority in striking power 
- possessed. by a barbarian totalitarianism— 
a superiority we cannot alter except by 
abandoning both democracy and civilized 
life—we have no alternative but at all times 
to keep ahead of the totalitarians in every 
area of science and technology that might 
conceivably lead to development of an ulti- 
mate weapon. We can afford no less, on pain 
of losing our freedom. We must keep our 
retaliatory power stronger than known and 
foreseeable Russian offensive capabilities. 
This is why we must make certain the Rus- 
sians do not lead in missiles or in space 
vehicles, Only because our Strategic Air 
Command still makes risk of surprise attack 
unacceptable to Russia's rulers have we been 
saved from dire consequences. 

This is well understood by the Russians. 
Hence their continuous propaganda against 
our oversea bases. During my visit to Rus- 
sia, I never spoke with anybody for any 
length of time before it was urged upon me 
that the best way we could prove our peace- 
ful intentions was to abandon our bases. 

Incidentally, and to point up how closely 
education—in this case knowledge of for- 
eign languages—ties in with military power. 
I quote from remarks by the difector of the 
Institute of Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation of the U.S.S.R. made last June when 
he said: “If you had read our scientific 
journals, you would have known all about 
our plans to launch the first sputnik, at 
least a year before it was launched.” We 
have only ourselves to blame for having been 
caught unprepared. 

No conventional agreement with Russia 
can give us real security against surprise 
attack. Treaties, as we Know, are scraps of 
paper in Russian theory and practice to be 
kept only so long as they are advantageous 
to her. Solemn nonaggression pacts with 
Poland and the Baltic States did not pre- 
vent Russia from absorbing these nations 
into her colonial empire. From a large list 
of similar pronouncements by Russian lead- 
ers, let me quote you one that has recently 
been in the news and appears to be fairly 
well authenticated; at any rate it accords 
in its general tenor with other statements 
by leading Russians. The words are those 
of Manuilsky; the occasion, an address in 
1930 to the graduating class of the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years [that is, in 
1950-60]. To win we shall need the element 
of surprise. The bourgeois will have to be 
put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists.” 

What. I have said so far illustrates the 
motivations that make our adversary so 
formidable—the contest so perilous for us. 
But what is it that makes him technolog- 
ically so efficient? We cannot explain every- 
thing by the undoubted advantage possessed 
by totalitarianism to channel manpower into 
areas where it is most needed to strengthen 
the nation. Not all Russia’s successes are 
totalitarian successes; certainly nothing in 
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our form of government condemns us to have 
scholastically inferior schools or less efficient 
management of weapons developments or of 
space programs. It is all too easy to use 
democracy as an alibi for mediocre perform- 
ance or to believe merely invoking the word 
“democracy” will automatically insure our 
victory in the contest. Democratic prin- 
ciples and institutions do not preclude us 
from outperforming Russia technologically, 
but neither do ideals fulfill themselves 
without human effort and sacrifice. Democ- 
racy is not self-executory—it depends wholly 
on how we as democratic citizens perform 
our public duties. 

Though they all truthfully reflect some 
aspect of the contest, neither the good 
versus evil, nor the freedom versus unfree- 
dom, nor the civilization versus barbarism 
view of the contest give us much help in 
finding ways to improve our chances in the 
race with the Russians. To my mind, we 
shall see more clearly what we must do if 
we view the contest as essentially one be- 
tween opposite systems of management for 
modern industrial societies, with totalitar- 
ianism frankly avowing it will destroy us 
should we prove the less efficient of the two 
systems. The advantage of taking this un- 
emotional and unselfrighteous view is that 
our attention is instantly focused on ways 
to improve our own efficiency within the 
framework of democratic principles and in- 
stitutions and we are thus helped to realize 
not democracy but the way we use it keeps 
us from remaining ahead of Russia. 

A simile may help clarify our thinking on 
what exactly is democratic in the way we 
manage our society and what is totalitarian 
in the way Russia manages hers. 

A totalitarian government may be com- 
pared with a truncheon made of solid wood; 
democracy with a fasces. This, as you 
doubtless know, is a bundle of elm or birch 
rods tied together by a strap, with an ax 
head protruding at one end. It was the 
emblem of the majesty of the Roman State 
and you will also find it engraved on our 
silver dime where it symbolizes the strength 
and resilience inherent in the free union of 
many separate entities. A fasces makes a 
stronger handle than a piece of solid wood 
because it combines the resilience inherent 
in its many separate reeds with the strength 
that comes from their being securely tied 
together by a stout bond. But if the bond 
is loosened, the strength vanishes; if -the 
bond is severed, the reeds fall into a dis- 
orderly pile of weak fragments. 

What makes a totalitarian state strong is 
its monolithic social structure, the ruthless 
competition that selects able rulers, and the 
speed with which action can be taken to 
enhance national power and to adjust na- 
tional policies to changing circumstances. 
Those who command action need not con- 
sider others or take time to justify their 
decisions; a servile people under strict dis- 
cipline carries out orders without demur. 
Nor do the rulers share the sacrifices they 
demand of their subjects; their own privi- 
leged life goes on whatever may happen to 
the living standards of the people. It is 
therefore easy for rulers to take whatever 
measures are needed to strengthen the na- 
tion; industries, power dams, universities, 
laboratories, opera houses—all can be 
ordered built and manned; their cost will be 
met simply be keeping the people's stand- 
ard of living at modest levels. 

In contrast, what makes democracy strong 
is the enhancement freedom gives to the 
quality of a people and the marveis freemen 
achieve when the bond that unites them is 
of their own making. When free individuals 
are joined together by devotion to their 
country; when this devotion is stronger than 
their individual or group interests; when 
they are imbued with the enlightened self- 
interest we call patriotism—then, just as 
individual reeds tied firmly together in a 
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fasces are stronger than a solid piece of wood, 
so are democracies stronger than authori- 
tarian societies of roughly comparable size 
and population. 

But when patriotism is not strong enough 
to set high national goals and to make them 
paramount to parochial interests; when pub- 
lic institutions are not given adequate 
popular support; when government lacks 
power to prevent individuals and groups of 
individuals from abusing their freedom by 
pursuing objectives damaging the nation— 
then the centrifugal force of divisive in- 
terests may sever the unifying bond and de- 
stroy the nation in an anarchic free-for-all 
of competing interest groups. In a de- 
mocracy, the price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance to make certain a strong and vi- 
able nation will remain at all times superior 
to the demands of selfish groups for in- 
creased power, wealth or special privilege. 
Self-government is not synonymous with 
anarchy, nor freedom with absence of such 
restraints as are essential—under any form 
of government—to keep a nation strong 
enough to survive and prosper. 

The Russian system pushes determined, 
hard-working, able men to the top. Com- 
petition is fiercer than anything ever known 
in this country, Ordinary men make super- 
human efforts to escape from the grey misery 
of mass existence. There are but two ways 
to get to the top: through the Communist 
Party or through education. In conse- 
quence the small group of men who rule, as 
well as the trained professionals whose 
technical knowledge is at their service, are 
the country’s most ambitious and capable 
men. They keep their top positions only so 
long as they demonstrate competence and 
capacity for extremely hard work. 

Nowhere is a man’s whole tenor of life so 
completely determined by his occupational 
performance as in a modern totalitarian 
state. Whoever botches his job as politician 
or professional person, as administrator or 
production man, has no escape to private 
employment. Men will work hard and per- 
force become efficient when failure in a top- 
level Job means a steep drop in position and 
earning power. From the highest to the 
lowest level, people get no more than what 
they are held to earn by their services. 

Indeed, I know of no democratic country 
where a man’s needs are given so little con- 
sideration as in the Soviet Union. Oddly 
enough, most democracies are closer today 
than Russia to realizing the Marxist principle 
“from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.“ In theoretically 
classless Russia, material rewards and marks 
of honor are reserved for those whose con- 
tributions are considered important to the 
welfare of the state. 

The standard of life of ordinary Russians 
who do routine work, making no special de- 
mand on their intelligence or education, is 
miles apart from that of top people in gov- 
ernment, sclence, industry, education, art, 
literature and the theater, Nothing shows 
this gap so vividly as the contrast between 
well-dressed, well-fed, upper level Russians 
who shop In luxury stores, are driven about 
in limousines, and weekend in country 
dachas, and the women one sees at work, 
from dawn to dusk, sweeping the streets of 
Russian cities. The low living standards of 
ordinary Russians act as a tremendously ef- 
fective spur to efficiency, offsetting to a con- 
siderable degree the lethargy one would ex- 
pect under state capitalism, and the redtape 
that renders police states inefficient because 
so many people do nothing but keep check 
on others. 

Against the competence of Russia's hand- 
ful of able rulers we pit the political sagacity 
of a free people, periodically choosing men 
who, for a brief period of time, will exercise 
the power of government in the name of the 
people. We believe that from millions of 
decisions made by independent human be- 
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ings there will be distilled a greater political 
wisdom than any possessed by one ruler or a 
small group of rulers who govern without 
public consent. Though our system does not 
permit instant decision, that slower process 
of persuasion by fact and reasoned argument 
tends to result in wiser decisions. 

Indeed, while democracies have often erred 
through inaction, the really great historical 
mistakes have been made by authoritarian 
governments. Democracies certainly realized 
earlier the monumental stupidity of war; 
none would start a war today. Nor would any 
modern democracy commit Russia's and 
China's folly of sacrificing the happiness and 
well-being of generations of thelr own people 
in order to build up enough strength to con- 
quer the world—if need be through the holo- 
caust of hydrogen war. 

One wonders whether the biggest blunder 
of the century might not turn out to have 
been Russia’s decision to raise the Franken- 
stein of Soviet China; those who made the 
decision may yet live to see hundreds of mil- 
lions of hungry Chinese, armed with the 
technological know-how Russia so “gener- 
ously” disburses in China, breaking into the 
empty spaces of Siberia. The speed with 
which decisions are made by totalitarian 
rulers can thus lead to errors that are avoided 
under our system where government may 
be criticized and national issues are publicly 
debated before major decisions are taken. 

If we set the two systems against each oth- 
er in this fashion, it becomes at once clear 
that our system depends entirely on the 
quality of our people. It is a voluntary sys- 
tem requiring a high degree of patriotism 
and enlightened self-interest; it vests sov- 
ereignty in ordinary men and hence requires 
that they be well educated, well informed, 
and actively involved in public affairs. If 
we have not been as successful in the contest 
as we must be, we cannot blame democracy— 
we can blame only ourselves. 


What has been missing has been clear un- 
derstanding of the gravity of the present 
8 by all our people. Perhaps this is nat- 

ural since nothing in our history has pre- 
pared us for the problems created by Rus- 
sia’s challenge. Past experience has given 
us the sublime confidence that no foreign 
nation could seriously threaten our sur- 
vival. All the enemies we encountered after 
we won our independence, though they may 
have seemed formidable at the time, were 
invariably inferior to us in the true founda- 
tions of national strength—that is, in pop- 
ulation, natural resources and technology— 
or they were unable, because of distance and 
transportation difficulties, to bring the full 
weight of their power to bear upon us. But, 
today we confront an adversary who controls 
a larger land area, more people and more 
natural resources than we; an adversary, 
moreover, who while not yet equal to us in 
the whole field of science and technology, has 
outstripped us in a number of vitally im- 
portant areas and is rapidly catching up with 
us in others. And the full impact of his 
military power is no longer lessened by geo- 
graphic remoteness, for technology has wiped 
out distance as a factor in war. The oceans 
no longer protect us; we are as vulnerable 
to attack as are our European friends and 
allies. 

Because we do not fully comprehend the 
changes brought about by the rise of totali- 
tarianism and by technological progress, we 
continue to think, and therefore to act, as if 
we were today as secure and self-sufficient 
as but a few years ago. We continue familiar 
and time-honored ways of thinking and act- 
ing that gravely handicap us in meeting the 
totalitarian challenge. In particular, we 
are not aware of one significant result of our 
changed circumstances: this is the narrowing 
of possible choices among national policies 
which has been in many areas. 
Habits acquired during our long history of 
enviable independence when we could go 
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about our business, giving little regard to 
the effects our policies might have on other 
nations; when we could concentrate on tam- 
ing the wilderness and becoming rich in the 
process without considering long-term con- 
sequences of resources exhaustion—these 
habits often delay necessary action; we en- 
gage in meaningless debates over alternative 
policies when in fact we no longer have a 
choice, 

To take the most obvious example, we no 
longer have a real choice between policies 
of political isolation as against involvement 
in world affairs. We need allies and bases 
abroad and we must compete with Russia in 
winning friends for our side. It is equally 
obvious that we no longer haye a real choice 
between policies of economic isolation as 
against involvement in world markets. 
Heavy inroads into our once apparently in- 
exhaustible capital in natural resources now 
make us dependent for many vital raw ma- 
terials on impcrts from abroad. These im- 
ports must be paid for by exporting American 
products, hence our prices must be com- 
petitive. This inevitably affects our freedom 
cf choice in shaping economic policies since 
we cannot In the long run pursue policies 
that will price us out of the world market. 
It seems to me obvious that we shall not 
forever be able to offset. with government 
subsidies and tariffs a wage and price level 
far above that of the nations whose prod- 
ucts compete with ours in foreign markets. 
Few of us are willing to accept this fact but 
eventualiy we shall have to face up to a 
narrowing of economic choices such as all 
nations must contend with, once they come 
to depend for economic well-being and mili- 
tary strength on secure lines of supply from 
abroad. 


Where once we could disregard the effect 
of tariff and trade policies on foreign coun- 
tries, we must now take these effects into 
consideration, for even small nations possess 
means to retaliate, chief among these being 
the popular game of playing the totalitarian 
powers against us. This change in our situ- 
ation is not fully understood by some in- 
fluential power groups; their insistent de- 
mand that we disregard the needs and de- 
sires of foreign countries in order to protect 
domestic industries not competitive in the 
world market runs counter to the interests 
of the Nation as a whole. It springs from 
inability to grasp the gravity of the challenge 
posed by totalitarianism; every blunder we 
make in foreign relations fs instantly ex- 
ploited by them to win a point in the contest. 

There is always a timelag before men and 
societies are able to adjust their thinking 
to altered circumstances. The present is a 
time of continuous and rapid change, both 
for individuals and for nations. “Our trag- 
edy,” writes Barbara Werd, “our madness to- 
day ts that our deepest instincts resist the 
innovations our reason tells us are the con- 
ditions of survival.” 

Nowhere is this resistance to the need for 
changed viewpoints more evident than in the 
decisions we make on how much of our in- 
come must be invested in public services 
essential to the internal and external 
strength of the Nation; how much must 
therefore be withdrawn from private con- 
sumption for personal comfort and pleasure, 
and for industrial prosperity. We no longer 
have the full freedom of choice that used to 
be an important feature of our way of life. 
Yet many of us cling to the illusion that it 
is part of democracy to starve the public 
sector of the economy and to coddle the pri- 
vate sector; that if we decided to make the 
public sector stronger we would go counter 
to our political principles. Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., calls this a weird and intolerable 
notion. He warns we are doomed if we cling 
to the belief that production and consump- 
tion of consumer are the be-all and 
end-all of existence; that whatever does not 
pay its way in the marketplace is not worth 
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doing and anyway we cannot afford to do it. 
The United States, he writes, “the richest 
country in the history of the world, can't 
afford an educational system worthy of Its 
children, can’t afford as many ICBM’s as the 
less affluent Soviet Union, can’t afford a 
proper resources policy, can't even, heaven 
help us, afford a decent postal system.” 

Is it not time we reexamine this odd notion 
that money spent, let us say, on measures 
designed to insure our Nation’s survival, or to 
give our children an education preparing 
them to live effectively and happily in the 
complex world of tomorrow—that money 
spent for such purposes does not buy any- 
thing of value to us personally while money 
spent on comic books or cigarettes does? 
Surely this is a time when our private con- 
cerns are inextricably intertwined with the 
larger concerns of the Nation; chief among 
them the question of keeping ahead in the 
contest with totalitarianism. 

There was a time—now long past—when 
we had a real choice between spending money 
on public services or on private indul- 
gences—public services then were essential 
neither to our personal well-being nor to the 
future of the country. Today our only 
choice is often quite simply one between 
taxing ourselves to support essential public 
undertakings or losing the contest to the 
Russians. 

Was it sensible in the midst of a cold war 
to engage in protracted arguments pro and 
con whether to build an H-bomb, a missile, 
asatellite? As if this were a matter we could 
freely decide, when in reality we had no 
choice whatsoever, for Russia was certainly 
going to build them. How can we remain 
complacent when our leadtimes on impor- 
tant military items lengthen while Russia's 
get shorter? We act as if it were purely a 
matter of choice whether we continue in our 
present inefficient way or drastically improve 
our performance, Are we not taking fright- 
ful chances when we allow our dislike of 
government expansion to blind us to the 
necessity for Government-financed and di- 
rected development projects whenever such 
projects are too big or too uneconomic to 
be undertaken by private industry? Rather 
than judging each case by its conformity to 
the existing pattern of our already-mixed 
economy, ought we not to make our decisions 
solely on the basis of whether a given project 
will so greatly strengthen the Nation it 
would be folly to reject it? 

Or take another example where our free- 
dom of choice has been lessened—education. 
Here, too, we are reluctant to change tradi- 
tional ways of thinking, centered on giving 
our children the most pleasant time at school 
rather than on helping them to develop into 
competent human beings, able to manage 
their private lives successfully, and to make 
a contribution to the Nation as free demo- 
cratic citizens. Whether we like it or not, 
education is now our first line of defense and 
we neglect it at our peril. “Education,” says 
the Ford Foundation’s annual report for 
1959, “is now the indispensabie medium for 
survival and progress.” 

Russia’s schools and universities outpro- 
duce us in highly qualified professionals and 
in masses of young people below the pro- 
fessional level who have a solid grounding 
in the humanities. and sciences. Yet our 
professional educationists dismiss critics 
who urge that at the least we catch up with 
these Russian achievements; they declare 
Russia's educational performance to be ir- 
relevant for us since Russian children are 
educated to serve the state while ours grow 
up in freedom. But knowledge in the liberal 
arts constitutes genuine education—no mat- 
ter for what purposes a child is given the 
chance to acquire it—while mere life-adjJust- 
ment training, no matter how kindiy ad- 
ministered, will always be counterfeit educa- 
tion. 
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Critics of American education value the 
genuine article as much for what it does to 
enrich the educated person's life as for its 
contribution to our Nation's strength. For- 
tunately, the two do not conflict, Easy frill 
courses may be fun but give no permanent 
satisfaction to the individual; real scholastic 
achievement satisfies on the personal level 
as much as it enriches the Nation. But a 
realistic assessment of our present peril leads 
to the harsh conclusion that today the Na- 
tion’s need of a school system that really 
educates outweighs the pleasure that being 
well educated gives to the individual. Even 
were it possible to produce incontrovertible 
proof that our children prefer to pass with- 
out strain and effort through life-adjustment 
Schools with automatic promotion and di- 
plomas for all; even H it could be shown that 
parents and communities shared this prefer- 
ence, we ought nevertheless to disregard this 
preference, for the simple reason that life- 
adjustment schooling does nct produce the 
kind of competence in our people upon 
which the future of the Nation now depends. 

We are in such peril, it has become com- 
Pletely irresponsible for any person of in- 
fluence and standing to dismiss pleas for 
improving our public schools with such silly 
remarks as, "The question of weapons re- 
search is by far not the only or even the 
most important aspect of the question of 
how to preserve and extend the way of free- 
dom.“ May I suggest that a missile that 
works, or a fleet of Polaris submarines stand- 
ing watch under the Polar icepack, would 
be quite an effective means for preserving 
and extending the way of freedom; also that 
a genuinely educated people has a better 
chance of meeting the totalitarian challenge 
than a pleasantly life-adjusted one. 

I am frightened by what appears to be 
a tendency in some quarters to prefer letting 
this country sink into second place, if the 
alternative means uncongenial effort, or goes 
counter to deep-seated convictions as to 
the proper place of government in a democ- 
racy, or requires financial sacrifices that 
might slow somewhat the upward curve of 
private consumption. I am certain this at- 
titude is the outgrowth of a sincere—though 
in my opinion tragically erroneous—belief 
that we can, without grave damage to our 
country, choose between making an all-out 
effort to keep ahead in the contest with 
Russia or allow her to outdo us. Russia has 
only to outpace us in a single really vital 
area to put us decisively into second place. 
Those who think it costs too much to keep 
our Nation at the top have never counted 
the cost of the alternative. Let us have no 
illusions on this score. Our choice is not 
between parity or superiority on the one 
hand, and second place on the other; it Is 
between parity, as a minimum, and certain 
loss of independence—not only our own but 
that of all nations this side of the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. Most of us are aware of 
this but only, so to speak, at the top of our 
heads: not in the marrow of our bones. 

We are grievously in error if we equate 
national power with production and con- 
sumption of private goods; when we gage 
our chances in the contest by the number of 
telephones, automobiles or ranch houses we 
possess. Victory in the contest cannot be 
won with more and better washing machines 
when the other side has more and better 
missiles or space vehicles. 

To meet the Russian challenge, we must 
take our responsibility as democratic citi- 
zens seriously; devote more of our energies 
to public service. Unfortunately many of 
us are so submerged in domesticity we can 
find little time to read, to think, and to 
participate in public debate on national 
issues. Complete absorption in private and 
family affairs is becoming a luxury that 
will cost us too much. We cannot eat our 
cake and have it too. Democratic rights 
must be earned by conscientious perform- 
ance of democratic duties. Democracy will 
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not hold its own against totalitarianism un- 
less all voting citizens participate actively 
and intelligently in public affairs. Two tasks 
are particularly important: First, preserva- 
tion of the bond that unites us into a na- 
tion; second, wise selection of men to govern 
us. 

Though democracy gives enormous leeway 
to private initiative and private pursult’ of 
private gain, there is a limit; the limit is set 
by the requirement at any given time to 
subjugate this or that private interest to 
the public good. We cannot expect power- 
ful interest groups to give up fighting for 
their special interests; it would be against 
human nature to demand this. But we 
must never forget that the huge, hierarchial 

tions through which most of our 
activities are carried on are run like inde- 
pendent sovereignties. We have long be- 
lieved by letting them fight each other the 
common good will ultimately be served. 
This has become a dangerous fallacy. We 
arè more likely to see mutual accommoda- 
tions at the expense of national needs. The 
Nation's need for a dependable currency, for 
example, is defied when the wage-price 
spiral creates permanent. inflation. 

Madison feared the violence of factions, 
and Theodore Roosevelt never tired of warn- 
ing us of selfish group interests. When a 
democracy becomes in effect a pressure-group 
state, it will be as weak as a loosely tied bun- 
dle of reeds. Only we, as individual citizens, 
can prevent this from happening. The pub- 
lic good has no other protector but the peo- 
pie themselves. We must subject all organ- 
ized groups to constant scrutiny and develop 
a highly skeptical attitude toward their 
cleyer attempts to create a pleasing public 
image of themselves. It is well to keep in 
mind that but rarely will it be true that what 
is good for one or another such group must 
necessarily be good for the country as well. 

No less important than our role as guard- 
lans of the bond that makes us a nation 18 
our responsibility to choose wisely among 
competing candidates for public office,- The 
fate of our country depends in large part on 
having first-rate men in all important gov- 
ernment positions—whether these be elective 
or appointive. In so large and populous a 
nation as the United States, resolute action 
will not be taken unless we have resolute 
and capable leaders. The people may fully 
realize what needs to be done yet be unable 
to bring this about if our leaders do not lead. 
It is therefore the height of civic irresponsi- 
bility when we allow personal predilection to 
influence us in the performance of the sol- 
emn public duty of choosing the men who 
are to govern this great Nation. Only the 
best are qualified to do this—the task is too 
complex and difficult for average people, 
whether it be at the local, State, or Federal 
level. Yet many of us cannot resist the 
temptation to choose men who flatter us by 
their insistence that they are just as ordi- 
nary as are we the yoters—just average men 
with average homes and average families and 
average aims in life. Surely, it is a curious 
perversion of the democratic idea to consider 
average people good enough to run demo- 
cratic nations. Democracy gives each of us 
an equal vote in choosing the men who gov- 
ern us; it does not In some mysterious fash- 
ion equip average people with the capacity 
to perform efficiently the myriad complex 
functions required of public officials in a 
modern industrial nation. 

Inability to see this distinction led the 
Jacksonians to proclaim the crude slogan 
“To the victors belong the spoils.” Doubtless 
they sincerely believed any citizen could— 
without previous training—fill any public 
office, just as they believed anyone could and 
should be admitted to the bar without hay- 
ing acquired any proficiency in the law. 
This erroneous concept of democracy made a 
shambles of our civil service from which it 
took us much time and effort to work up to 
& merit system of sorts. But merit remains 
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the criterion only in the lower ranks of public 
service. We still practice patronage of a 
refined kind In the top positions. These usu- 
ally go to men whose chief qualifications 
appear to be ability to move up the adminis- 
trative ladder of some commercial concern 
and generosity in contributing campaign 
funds to the winning political party. It has 
become dogma in the United States that the 
kind of managerial talent acquired by such 
men qualifies them to run vast Government 
departments, to sit on powerful regulatory 
agencies, or to head our most important dip- 
lomatic missions abroad, But does it? 

Amateurs in government are not the best 
people to direct us when we are fighting for 
life in a bitter contest with Russia. Is a 
desire to serve, combined with experience 
gained in running a business concern, really 
sufficient to enable one to the pub- 
lic affairs of a 180-million nation? Can an 
adequate job of running huge government 
agencies be done by men on brief tours of 
duty of no more than a few years? We are 
the only major nation equating ability to 
manage a toy factory or public relations 
firm with ability to administer public af- 
fairs on the highest level, Could we not per- 
haps learn from other western democracies 
with efficient systems of public administra- 
tion? There high government posts are 
usually entrusted to men who have worked 
their way up in their party or in public sery- | 
ice, and who have on the way acquired spe- 
cial competence in the area of government 
where their new posts lie. Would it not be 
better if we put men who have for many 
years headed nal or Senate com- 
mittees Into top appointive posts where their 
special experience and knowledge is needed? 
This, of course, would demand we display 
sufficient political wisdom to give the man 
we elect President the support of a Congress 
controlled by his party. We understood this 
better in the past than we do today. 

The central fact about the contest with 
Russia is that every action we take or neg- 
lect to take—no matter in what area of pri- 
vate or public Hfe—affects our position in 
this race. We have no choice but to accept 
this fact of international life and come to 
terms with the grim present, Other peoples 
have for centuries lived with constant perl 
Christendom with Islam's ever-present threat 
to exterminate the infidel; the Byzantine 
Empire under perpetual siege by the bar- 
barians who surrounded that citadel of civil- 
ization. In both cases the contest continued 
for a thousand years. We, too, can accustom 
ourselves to live with danger. But not with- 
out great effort; not without giving up 
cliche-thinking and illusions; not without, 
above all, recognizing how the deadly hand 
of conformity stifles criticism and robs us of 
one of the principal advantages of 
democracy. 

No one, of course, likes the critic who dis- 
turbs our complacency. We need not like 
him but we must permit him to speak; in- 
deed we cannot afford not to listen to what 
he says. It may just be that he is right and 
what he proposes has validity. We have al- 
most made criticism undemocratic when in 
fact it is the very mainstay of democracy. 
The critic cannot be dispensed with. To call 
him controversial—as if he were a dubious 
person instead of being a questioning one— 
is childish. Criticism is essential to the 
democratic process, for how can anything be 
changed for the better unless someone first 
calls attention to the need for change? 
Surely no one could maintain today that we 
are doing well in the contest with Russia. 
What then should a responsible citizen do? 
Give thought to the reasons why we are fall- 
tng behind in the technological race and 
how we could reverse the situation; speak 
out when he believes his country to be in 
danger? Or should he remain pleasant and 
agreeable and keep his mind and his mouth 
shut? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist, an outstanding 
“voice of agriculture," recently published 
a special dairy report entitled “How 
Many Dairy Farms in 1970?” written by 
Hugh Moore, agricultural economist, of 
Purdue University. 

As all of us recognize, no real solutions 
have yet been found for the production— 
consumption imbalance of farm com- 
modities in dairying or other segments 
of farming. 

This is a strange anomaly: The United 
States has a stockpile of surplus com- 
modities, valued at about $9 billion. By 
contrast, however, more than one billion 
people elsewhere in the world are living 
on inadequate diets. 

Over the years, efforts have been made 
to channel these valuable foodstuffs to 
the needy people. For example, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently recommended 
distribution of more surplus foods 
through the United Nations. In addi- 
tion, we have distributed these commod- 
ities abroad, either for humanitarian 
purposes or for exchange of other com- 
modities, 

Fundamentally, however, the Ameri- 
can farmer is interested in sales, not 
giveaway. 

Recognizing the increasing capability 
of our food production plant, as well as 
the growing need by the exploding popu- 
lation for more food, we need more effec- 
tive, creative ways to distribute these 
life-giving products. As this can suc- 
cessfully be done, it not only will serve 
humanity, but also will strengthen our 
lagging agricultural economy. 

To help accomplish this objective, we 
need, among other things, to expand our 
agricultural marketing research. For 
this reason, Iam recommending that the 
departments and agencies of the U.S. 
Government undertake a coordinated 
study in search of new markets for farm 
products. This would include; 

First. Surveying the nutritional defi- 
ciences of nearly one-third of the earth's 
3 billion population and making recom- 
mendations of ways in which more of our 
surplus foods could be channeled to these 
people; 

Second. An analysis of the economic 
“stone walls” that now obstruct the flow 
of food in the international markets, and 
ways and means to tear down these 
walls; 

Third. Further expanding the practice 
of barter for distribution of foods in 
areas that cannot economically purchase 
them; 

Fourth. A comprehensive effort to pro- 
vide better ways and means to distribute 
food to the hungry people in our own 
country; 

Fifth. Expanding research for indus- 
trial uses for dairy and other farm prod- 
ucts. 
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In addition to Federal efforts in this 
field, farm organizations also could well 
cooperate, by working together, as well 
as with the United Nations and other 
international groups, in the much- 
needed effort to find new markets. 

Unless more effective ways are found to 
utilize the products of our fast-expand- 
ing production plant, we shall fail to 
solye our current surplus problem. In 
such case, it will in all likelihood become 
worse in the future. 

Incidentally, I was pleased to note that 
the national farm organizations are 
meeting later this month; and I am 
hopeful that the conference will result in 
some realistic proposals for dealing with 
the economic problems, not only in dairy- 
ing, but also in other segments of agri- 
culture. 

Because I believe that the outstanding 
article by Mr. Moore reflects some of the 
significant long-range trends in dairy- 
ing that deserve consideration, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Many Damy FarMs IN 1970? 


(By Hugh Moore) 


Wisconsin dairy farms will become larger 
and more specialized but fewer in number. 
How much change takes place will depend 
upon many factors, some unpredictable. 

Based upon what we know, it appears that 
Wisconsin will be supplying 20 billion pounds 
of milk—2 billion more than now—annually 
by 1970. This milk will be produced on 
about 70,000 dairy farms, a drop of 30 to 40 
percent from the present number. Average 
daily production will be between 750 and 
850 pounds per farm—200 to 300 pounds 
more than now. 

Two major factors will determine the 
Nation's herd size in 1970: amount of milk 
the Nation will demand then and how much 
milk each cow produces. 

An earlier article estimated demand for 
milk in 1970 at about 142 billion pounds. 

Another previous article pointed out that 
production per cow nationally in 1970 would 
average approximately 8,370 pounds—an in- 
crease of 27 percent over 1959. 

Individual herds, however, will generally 
not show as 1 an increase because the 
national level will be upgraded by eliminat- 
ing the poorer cows. 

COW NUMBERS DECLINE IS NOT NEW 


Milk cows on farms in the United States 
have declined each year except one since 
World War II. In the past 10 years cow 
numbers dropped 12 percent to 19.3 billion. 

Production per cow rose 22 percent na- 
tionally from 1949 to 1959. This rate of 
increase is expected to speed up in the 1960's. 
Production per farm will also increase. 

Based upon projected production per cow, 
our miik needs for 1970 can probably be 
amply produced by as few as 16.5 million 
cows. 

If this is true, we will need to reduce the 
Nation's herds by 2.8 million dairy cows— 
14.5 percent—in the next 10 years. Where 
will these cows be eliminated? 

The decline in dairy farms in Wisconsin 
and nationally has been going on at à faster 
rate than most people realize. The number 
of farms selling milk and cream in Wiscon- 
sin during the 5 years 1954 to 1959 dropped 
from 124,000 to 102,000, a decrease of 18 
percent, 

Wisconsin dairy farms averaged 17 cowe 
per farm in 1954, 20 cows in 1959. This is an 
increase of 18 percent. This trend toward 
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fewer but larger herds is bound to continue 
through the 1960's. 

A good example of the types of changes 
taking place on the commercial dairy farms 
can be seen in the farms selling milk on the 
Chicago market. In 1954 the Chicago market 
had 23,600 producers. Their average daily 
production was 534 pounds of milk. 

Five years later in 1959 there were 19,570 
producers left on the market who averaged 
742 pounds daily production. Thus, pro- 
duction on Chicago grade A farms increased 
39 percent In 5 years. 

Radical changes in the milk production 
picture await us in the 10 years ahead. The 
major force behind changes in our milk 
supply is and will continue to be prices. 

Wisconsin farm milk prices were down 20 
percent in 1959 compared to 1952. Cer- 
tainly if milk prices had been higher during 
the 1950's considerably more farms would 
still be producing milk, 

Low farm milk prices during the fifties, 
when combined with rising farm costs, forced 
farmers to either get bigger or shift to some 
other enterprise. The high cost of buying 
bulk tank systems made the decision for 
many farmers. Many chose to leave dairying. 
Social security permitted many farmers to 
retire, 

These forces which caused farm numbers 
to decline in the fifties are still with us. 
Further technological developments such as 
bulk milk handling, milking parlors, pipeline 
milking, and higher quality standards all 
spell a dairy cost price squeeze for the 10 
years ahead. 

How many of Wisconsin’s 102,000 dairy 
farms will be selling milk in 1970? 

If dairy farms decline at the same rate 
during the next 10 years as in the last 5, 
only about 65,000 dairy farms will remain by 
1970. 

This means a drop in farm numbers of 
about 30 percent in the next 10 years. 

Many factors could modify these estimates 
of dairy farms needed in 1970. If real milk 
prices are substantially raised during the 
next 10 years through Government action, 
dairying will become relatively more favor- 
able. This will slow down the decline in 
dairy farm numbers. 


CONTROLS SHOULD SLOW DECLINE 


Likewise, a strict supply control program 
for dairy farmers would hold down herd 
expansion, and the decline of dairy farms. 
But if a supply control program permitted 
easy transfer of quotas among farmers, it 
could even increase the rate of dairy farm 
decline, 

It is impossible to know what innovations 
might come to greatly up production per cow 
or per farm. 

It’s also possible that other areas of the 
country might develop ways to produce milk 
as cheaply as Wisconsin. This could mean 
less of the Nation’s milk would be produced 
in one State. 

Reduced milk barriers could allow easier 
flow of Wisconsin milk to new markets. 


A Legislative Program for Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 7, 1960, I was privileged to par- 


ticipate in a panel discussion at the 15th 
annual meeting of the American Rocket 


_ Society, held at the Shoreham Hotel here 
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in Washington, The subject of my talk 
was "A Legislative Program for Astro- 
nautics,” which aroused a good deal of 
comment and interest. 

Sooner or later, we in Congress will 
have to devote more time to this subject, 
to keep abreast of developments in this 
field, and to legislate as the need arises. 
For this reason, I feel that my colleagues 
will be interested to know what is cur- 
rently under consideration. I am, there- 
fore, inserting the text of my address be- 
fore the American Rocket Society and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR ASTRONAUTICS 
(By Hon. Victor L. Awrvso, Member of 
Congress, New York) 

In discussing astronautics as a legislator, 
T should like to begin by taking a broad view 
of the subject. Astronautics is not an tiso- 
lated activity. Its roots and offshoots are 
certain to reach into nearly every corner of 
national and personal life. It will draw on 
its vital juices from almost every domain of 
sclence—and, indeed, from many fields of 
knowledge that are not regarded as scientific 
at all. 

In the following remarks, therefore, I de- 
sire to stress the unity of science and astro- 
nautics. Eifective legislative support of 
astronautics must include seientific research 
and education on a wide scale. 

As you may know, the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, of which I am a 
member, has always taken an appropriately 
broad view of its responsibilities. The re- 
solution creating the committee states that 
its Jurisdiction shall include not only astro- 
nautics in the strict sense but the regulation 
of activities in outer space, science scholar- 
ships and scientific research. It is fortunate 
that Congressman Jonn W. McCormack, and 
others who led the way in legisiative support 
of astronautics, were able to exercise so much 
foresight and to make provisions for an effec- 
tive legislative program. 

Many Members of Congress have received 
letters from young people asking how they 
can get started on a career in astronautics. 
An honest answer—though vague and prob- 
ably not what the questioners have in 
mind—would be that they could very well 
start almost anywhere, according to their 
own talents and inclinations. The point 
can be made by reading a partial list of the 
subjects and occupations already involved 
in astronautics; 

Acoustics, aerodynamics, aeronautical engi- 
neering, astronomy, astrophysics, blochemis- 
try, biophysics, ceramics, crystallography, 
electrical engineering, electronic engineering, 
gyroscopics, hydraulics, information theory, 
inorganic chemistry, mathematics, mechani- 
cal computation, mechanical engineering, 
medicine, metallurgy, nuclear physics, 
Oceanography, organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, psychology, solid-state physics, 
and thermodynamics. 

The list that I have just read could easily 
be extended to several times its present 
length. 

The unity of science and astronautics can 
be seen, also, in the reciprocal relation be- 
tween space experiments and many, many 
fields of scientific research and development. 

In the present stage of astronautics, space 
vehicles are still primarily research tools for 
gathering scientific and technical informa- 
tion.. The recent lonosphere satellite, Ex- 
plorer VIII, launched on November 3, 1960, 
Provides a good example. Explorer VIII is 
gathering data needed for space communica- 
tions and for the design of nuclear and ton 
rockets. It carries a micrometeorite experi- 
ment that will help solve the problem of dis- 
sipating heat from nuclear and fon rockets 
in space. The radiators that cool such rock- 
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ets must be designed for protection against 
micrometeorites. In addition, the iono- 
spheric measurements made by Explorer VIII 
will add to our knowledge of how radlowaves 
are carried around the earth, and so help us 
choose frequencies for long-range space com- 
munciations. 

From this example of Explorer VIII, it is 
apparent that scientific and technical knowl- 
ledge determines the planning of space ex- 
periments, and, in turn, depends on them 
for its own further progress. 

There is current evidence of the recogni- 
tion and support given by Americans to the 
national space effort and especially to its 
scientific basis and payoff. In an opinion 
survey of nearly 2,000 business executives, 
Prof. Raymond A. Bauer of the Harvard 
Business School found that most of them 
want a vigorous space program eyen If It 
means higher taxes. Elghty- nine percent see 
no limit on what the space program can 
achieve. I am happy to say that 59 percent 
believe politicians who favor a bigger space 
program put scientific progress ahead of po- 
litical profit. 

The most interesting result of the survey, 
from the standpoint of our present discus- 
sion, reveals what people expect as the pay- 
offs from the space program. Five general 
reasons for supporting the space program are 
listed: (1) Political and military considera- 
tions; (2) economic payoffs (in the survey, 
more than 50 percent regard accurate long- 
Tange weather forecasts and improve com- 
munications as almost certain); (3) the 
sense of adventure; (4) the increase of 
knowledge; and (5) competition with the 
Soviet Union. In order of priority, pure sci- 
ence is listed as the single outstanding rea- 
son for space research, 

With this background, it is easy to under- 
stand the need for better and more broadly 
available education as a part of our national 
Space program. The need is emphasized by 
our lag compared with the USSR in the an- 
nual number of graduates in engineering and 
even in many fields of science. In 1959, for 
example, the USSR. produced about three 
times as many graduate engineers as the 
United States. The figures given by our Na- 
tional Science Foundatjon show 48,000 grad- 
uating in the United States, compared with 
106,000 in the U.S.S.R. More surprising still, 
the United States is lagging even in the total 
number of professional engineers: 850,000 
compared with the Soviet figure of 894,060. 
In graduates specializing in purely scientific 
studies, apart from engineering, the only 
field in which we lead the U.S.S.R. at the 
present time is the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences. 

Early in the last Congress, I introduced a 
bill (H.R. 4986) to establish a National Sci- 
ence Academy. The subcommittee of which 
I am chairman conducted hearings on the 
bill in May of 1960, 

The proposed Academy would offer four 
years of training In science and engineering. 
Graduates would be required to spend at 
least five years in the civilian or military 
service of the United States. A limited num- 
ber of foreign nationals from friendly coun- 
tries would be eligible to attend. The bill 
would also establish a Scientific Career Sery- 
ice to attract and retain qualified scientific 
and technical personnel. The Scientific Ca- 
reer Service would be open to graduates of 
other Institutions as well as the Science 
Academy. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
opened the hearings with the following 
statement: 

“A National Science Academy would pro- 
vide additional incentives for our young peo- 
ple to pursue careers in science and engi- 
neering, It could focus public attention, 
arouse interest, and stimulate career motiva- 
tions. Perhaps this is the most important 
step this country can take to make up the 
present shortage of qualified personnel for 
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science teaching and for Government service 
in the natural sciences and engineering. 

“A Science Academy would also extend the 
opportunities for higher education in these 
fields to many able students of both sexes 
who now, for economic reasons or otherwise, 
fall to complete such training under our 
present educational system.” 

It was never my intention that the Science 
Academy should exclude or even restrict ad- 
ditional scholarships, fellowships, and loan 
funds, or compete with further direct ald to 
existing educational institutions. The Sci- 
ence Academy is proposed as only one of 
many concurrent ways of meeting our pres- 
sing national problems in science and engi- 
neering education. No one should suppose 
that it could solve the entire problem by 
itself. 

As a result of the hearings, I intend to re- 
vise the Science Academy bill, and to rein- 
troduce it in the next session of Congress. 
Several of our distinguished witnesses rec- 
ommended that the Science Academy provide 
instruction on the graduate level, and estab- 
lish a research center and research institutes 
in order to attract and hold a first-rate fac- 
ulty. Accordingly, I will propose the found- 
ing of a “science city” with ample facilities 
and opportunities for research including ad- 
vanced research institutes. 

We were told that some 10,000 more scien- 
tists and engineers are needed each year 
than our schools are graduating. Yet nearly_ 
100,000 high school graduates of college abil- 
ity fail to enroll in college every year for 
financial reasons, and perhaps an additional 
100,000 do not enter college because of lack 
of interest. By providing additional oppor- 
tunities and incentives, a Science Academy 
would help substantially to fill this critical 
gap in our national life, 

A major new incentive for scientific 
achievement was created last year, when the 
President signed a bill (H.R. 6288) to estab- 
lish a National Medal of Sclence. This was 
my bill. I feel proud and happy that it has 
become a law, and I believe it will greatly 
encourage our people to undertake training 
and careers in science and engineering. How- 
ever, the original bill authorized the Presi- 
dent to make money awards, not to exceed 
$10,000, to each individual awarded the 
Medal of Science. Congress eliminated this 
provision. It is my earnest conviction that 
the Medal of Science awards will provide far 
greater incentives in support of our con- 
tinued national progress and supremacy in 
science and engineering, if the honor of the 
award is reinforced by a substantial payment 
of money. For that reason, I plan to intro- 
duce, during the next session of Congress, 
a bill which would authorize the President 
to make such payments. Should the Con- 
gress again reject this provision, I hope that 
American commerce and industry, in their 
own interest, will make the necessary funds 
available. 

Next, I should like to discuss some other 
requirements of a legislative program for 
astronautics. In the interests of brevity, I 
will confine myself to two: adequate author- 
ity and organization in the executive branch 
of the government; and the level of funding. 

During the last session of Congress, the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics held 
extensive hearings on a bill (H.R. 12049) in- 
troduced at the request of President Eisen- 
hower to make certain amendments to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 
Although reported favorably by the commit- 
tee and passéd by the House, the bill was 
never brought up in the Senate. There is 
little doubt that some of its major provisions 
will be reconsidered when the new Congress 
convenes next January. 

First, the bill abolished the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council and the Civilian- 
Military Liaison Committee. These organiz- 
ations were created to bridge the gap be- 
tween the separate civilian and military 
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space programs authorized by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act. The Council 
bad the still broader purpose of integrating 
our national space policy with our national 
policy as a whole. It was the intended func- 
tion of both organzlations to facilitate the 
planning tnd conduct of space activities so 
as to avoid duplication, coordinate areas of 
common interest, identify problems and ex- 
change information. In my judgment, these 
coordinating and integrating functions are 
essential. The only question is whether the 
Space Act provided appropriate machinery. 

In practice, as many witnesses have testi- 
fied, the Eisenhower administration made 
little use of either the Space Council or the 
Liaison Committee. It did, however, estab- 
lish a new liaison committee to replace the 
one created by statute—thereby acknowledg- 
ing the importance of the function. 

Without venturing to predict whether the 
Kennedy administration will keep, abolish or 
change the Space Council or the Liaison 
Committee, I believe steps will soon be taken 
to ensure that their intended integrating 
and coordinating functions will be properly 
performed. During his campaign, President- 
elect Kennedy made the following state- 
ment: 

“We must have more effective centralized 
direction and coordination of our missile and 
space programs, which would assign goals to 
the various military and civillan agencies 
concerned, clarify their roles, and integrate 
research and development into overall na- 
tional planning in the light of overall na- 
tional needs. This coordination of effort 
would combat waste, duplication, and con- 
fusion, and would provide the programs with 
the impetus, heretofore lacking, which only 
intelligent direction can supply.“ (As re- 
ported by Space Age News on Oct. 24, 1960.) 

Secondly, the proposed National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act Amendments of 1960 
would have relaxed the present provisions re- 
lating to patents. Under the present law, 
the Administrator is required to take title to 
inventions made in the performance of re- 
search and development contracts, unless he 
determines that a waiver of the Govern- 
ment’s rights would serve the best Interests 
of the United States. Clearly, the present 
law puts its emphasis on taking title. The 
proposed amendment would give the NASA a 
greater measure of discretion, 

I favor this change, because it would en- 
able the NASA to adapt its patent policies 
and practices to suit particular circum- 
stances. There may be cases where Govern- 
ment ownership will be necessary—for ex- 
ample, a scientific breakthrough or a medi- 
cal discovery that should be available, to 
everybody. On the other hand, the NASA 
should be free to enter into research and de- 
velopment contracts, on terms attractive to 
the contractor, where the interests of the 
Government do not require acquisition of 
title. 

Under the proposed amendment, the Goy- 
ernment would retain a royalty-free license 
to use all inventions made in the course of 
NASA contracts. Furthermore, whenever 
the Administrator found that the national 
security or the public interest so required, 
he could take full title to the patent rights. 
At the same time, however, private enter- 
prise would have greater incentives to enter 
into NASA contracts, and to develop inven- 
tions and discoveries that might be patent- 
able. I believe this amendment would pro- 
tect both the public interest and the equities 
of the contractor. 

Now I should like to mention a third, rela- 
tively minor, feature of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act amendments. The 
provision authorizing the NASA to conduct 
a program of international cooperation in 
astronautics would be made mandatory. 
I favor such a change. It is true that the 
NASA has conducted a program of interna- 
tional cooperation. But there have been 
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doubts, which I share, whether the program 
was adequately conceived or carried out. 
The proposed change would emphasize the 
intent of Congress that the NASA should 
conduct a vigorous and effective program of 
international astronautics. 

Lastly, we come to the question of fund- 
ing. As you know, the current NASA budget 
is almost a billion dollars, In the 10-year 
budget forecast which the NASA presented to 
Congress during the last session, the pro- 
jected average level of funding is roughly a 
billion and a half dollars a year. Only the 
future can tell us for certain whether this 
amount will be large enough. However, 
many qualified observers believe that the 
10-year goals set by the NASA—the schedule 
of events—may be too modest and too con- 
servative. For example, Congressman OVER- 
TON Brooxs, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, has said 
that “Federal funding of the space program 
must of necessity increase year by year"; 
and has described the NASA 10-year budget 
forecast as unrealistic “(the Place of Gov- 
ernment in the Utilization of Space,” address 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
April 13, 1960). My personal view is that 
the level of funding projected by the NASA 
will prove to be too low either to meet our 
Soviet competition or to exploit the pos- 
sibilities of advancing technology. 

In conclusion, let me once more stress the 
unity of science and astronautics. Many 
people are used to thinking that astronautics 
merely competes with other flelds of science 
for money and resources. But astronautics 
and the basic sciences also reinforce each 
other. For example, the director of the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Laboratory has 
said that more astrophysical information was 
gathered during the first few weeks of. the 
space age than had been accumulated in the 
preceding century. Let us therefore take 
counsel of the ancient faith that the universe 
we live in is all one plece, and that what we 
learn about any part of it will help us un- 
derstand the whole. By promoting astro- 
nautics we will inevitably promote all science 
and, to a significant extent, all knowledge. 


Multilateral Aid and 50-50 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
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Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, the 
American Legion, working through its 
national security commission and its 
national merchant marine committee, 
has always been an ardent supporter of 
the American merchant marine, and 
against any policies or pressures likely to 
run counter to the interests of this stra- 
tegic facet of our national economy. 

Typical of its concern in this latter 
respect is an editorial in the Legion 
Merchant Marine Bulletin, captioned 
“Multilateral Aid and 50-50,” which de- 
serves the thoughtful attention of all 
Members of the Congress. Its author, 
Henry C. Parke, lately president of the 
Propeller Club of the United States. 
speaks with authority out of his long and 
close connection with the shipping in- 
dustry, and his editorial spotlights a real 
danger to the well-being of our merchant 
marine. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MULTILATERAL Am AND 50-50 
(By Henry C. Parke) 


There appears elsewhere in this issue 3 
resolution of support for the American mer- 
chant marine in the foreign-assistance pro- 
gram, adopted by the national convention as 
an addendum to the customary merchant 
marine resolution. Legionnaires should 
read this addendum carefully, for it refiects 
the American Legion’s vital concern that the 
U.S. merchant fleet be kept strong in peace, 
in order to serve the Nation in war. 

In essence, the resolution alms at arresting 
the growing tendency for the United States 
to extend foreign aid in the form of cash 
and, with the growth of the multilateral aid 
concept, to deposit that cash in an interna- 
tional pool, thus losing control over how and 
where it is spent. This works an obvious 
hardship on American-flag shipping by de- 
priving it of its legal 50-percent share of all 
cargo generated by U.S. Government funds; 
but it also hurts American farmers and man- 
ufacturers, indeed, the economy in general, 
by depriving them of the unity to pro- 
duce the gifts they are giving. It also accel- 
erates the outflow of gold from this country 
at a time when we have a growing balance- 
of-payments problem. 

The American Legion, therefore, believes 
that this country should make @ new ap- 
proach to multilateral assistance programs. 
It should be remembered that, even though 
other nations make some contribution to 
these programs, the United States will still 
contribute far the greatest share. We are, 
therefore, entitled to insist, and should in- 
sist, that our contribution be made not in 
dollars but In the goods and services which 
those dollars would be used to buy abroad. 

“Services” includes, among other things, 
ocean transportation, the “invisible export” 
which our European maritime competitors 
talk about so much and have long reckoned 
a major element in their balance of pay- 
ments. It is no less important to us. There- 
fore, an essential concomitant of this “goods 
and services” program is that the 50-50 law 
which guarantees our ships at least half of 
all Government-sponsored cargoes remain in 
full force. The opponents of American ship- 
ping are not going to relax their efforts to 
get this salutary and equitable statute off 
the books. Therefore, it is not without sig- 
nificance that we print on the same page 
resolutions supporting the new concept of 
foreign aid and calling for effective admin- 
istration of the 50-50 law. Legionnaires 
must work equally hard for the realization 
of both these aims, for neither will effective- 
ly benefit our fourth arm in the other's 
absence. 


Unemployment in Pennsylvania—Resolu- 
tion by Pennsylvania General Assembly 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Members of Congress I 
want to submit the following resolution 
passed by the joint committee of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly to study 
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the unemployment problems in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The chairman of this joint committee 
is the Honorable William J. Lane, a 
senior member of the State senate with 
a long and distinguished record of serv- 
ice to the Commonwealth. 

RESOLUTION BY PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY 


For the past 10 years the concentrations 
of basic industries that represent a great 
portion of Pennsylvania's mature economy 
have suffered severe and longstanding de- 
clines in employment, 

Employment in the anthracite coal mining 
industry dropped from 75,000 in 1950 to less 
than 15,000 in 1960, In the same period em- 
ployment in bituminous mining dropped 
from. 85,000 to less than 35,000; in railroads 
from 132,000 to less than 81,000; in textile 
manufacturing from 145,000 to less than 
74,000. 

The total loss in employment from the 
above-mentioned four basic industries in 
the past decade amounts to over 232,000, 
or two-thirds of the current unemployment 
of 346,000. If these employment opportu- 
nities were suddenly restored, the unemploy- 
ment rate in Pennsylvania today would be 
well below the national average. 

Nevertheless these job opportunities are 
now nonexistent. As a result the Pennsyl- 
vania unemployment rate has consistently 
exceeded the national rate by a substantial 
margin. The average unemployment rate in 
Pennsylvania for the first 10 months of 1960 
was 7.5 percent of the labor forge; for the 
Nation as a whole, it was 5.5 percent. 

The prosperity of the 1950's has bypassed 
most of Pennsylvania, and to bring Penn- 
sylvania’s economy up to at least the na- 
tional average, will depend largely on what 
we do to help sreas of substantial labor 
surplus within the confines of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Out of 94 areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus in our National Government, Pennsyl- 
vania, with 22 areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus, has more than any other State. This 
unenviable position has come about despite 
the fact that there has been a considerable 
outmigration of population from many of 
the State's labor surplus areas, and the fact 
that it is generally agreed that Pennsyl- 
vania has done more to attract new industry 
than any other State in the Union. 

Since the end of World War II, Pennsyl- 
vania communities have done much to help 
finance new manufacturing plants. In 11 
years, from 1945 to 1956, 62 Pennsylvania 
communities financed 51 new industrial 
plants, creating approximately 31,000 new 
job opportunities. This was accomplished 
without any State or Federal help. In 1956, 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly created 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority to assist communities in this use- 
ful work. Since then, and with the assist- 
ance of the Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority, 67 Pennsylvania communi- 
ties have financed or are now financing 141 
new plants or plant expansions that will 
employ over 26,000 new workers. This has 
been done without any Federal help. 

In spite of imaginative State leadership 
and vigorous community action, Pennsyl- 
vania’s labor surplus areas are barely holding 
their own. With Federal help, they can ex- 
pand their industrial development efforts and 
begin to make up their staggering deficit in 
employment. 

A Federal Area Redevelopment Act can be 
the foundation stone upon which the econo- 
mies of our surplus labor areas are rebuilt. 
Such an act should contain sufficient au- 
thorizations for loans for industrial facilities, 
for loans and grants for community facilities 
essential to industrial development, and for 
retraining grants and subsistence payments 
to those being retrained: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested by this joint legislative 
committee created under the provisions of 
Pennsylvania State Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution, serial No. 109, session of 1960, acting 
for the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to pass a Federal 
Area Redevelopment Act as a means to help 
the Nation's surplus labor areas rebulld their 
economies and participate in the Nation's 
economic growth; and be it further 

Resolved, That the proposed Federal Area 
Redevelopment Act contain sufficient au- 
thorizations for loans for industrial facilities, 
for loans and grants for community facilities 
essential to industrial development, and for 
retraining grants and subsistence payments 
to those being retrained; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be furnished to the President-elect, 
Vice-President-elect, the Speaker of the 


@ House of Representatives, the majority and 


minority leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives, the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate, the chairman and members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House of Representatives, the chairman 
and members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate, to both Penn- 
sylvania Senators, and to all members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the House of 
Representatives. 
WILLIAM J. LANE, 
Chairman. 


Claims Under Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from an old and 
valued friend in Manila, Mr. Paul Reeves, 
an American, who has been in business in 
the Philippines for 25 years or more. 

Mr. Reeves, as an interested citizen 
who is concerned with maintaining 
healthy and amicable relations between 
the United States and the Philippines, 
has assumed the responsibility of set- 
ting forth the details of what appears 
to be a serious mistake imposed against 
some Philippine citizens by the United 
States. 

I refer to the continued delay in meet- 
ing the claims under the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 for property 
losses in the Philippines resulting from 
the Japanese occupation, 

Last year the issue was further com- 
plicated by the State Department’s in- 
terjection of an entirely separate and un- 
related matter, the Philippine debt to the 
United States under the Romulo-Snyder 
agreement. 

Mr. Reeves’ letter discusses the back- 
ground of both issues in considerable de- 
tail and makes what seems to be sensible 
recommendations. In the interests of a 
study of the elements of justice and 
equity. and in furtherance of friendly re- 
lations with one of our most loyal allies, 
I commend this letter to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of Mr. Reeves’ letter 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Manta, PHILIPPINES, January 2, 1961. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JENNINGS: The Philippine Rehabill- 
tation Act of April 30, 1946, appropriated 
funds to pay the claimants in the Philip- 
pines who suffered property losses as a result 
of Japanese occupation of the Philippines. 
The original appropriation was found to be 
insufficient to pay 100 percent of each claim. 
An arbitrary decision was made to pay each 
claimant 75 percent of each claim filed. How- 
ever, in 1946 only 5214 percent of each claim 
was paid, leaving an unpaid balance of 2214 
percent due on each claim. 

The payment of these claims was long 
overdue. On February 9, 1959, Congressman 
LEMENT ZaBLocKI introduced in the House 
of Representatives a bill to authorize the 
payment of $130 million to claimants in the 
Philippines. Due to pressure from the De- 
partment of State, this bill was not reported 
out of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House. The State Department held to 
an opinion that only $73 million remained 
unpaid to the Philippine claimants. 

On May 4, 1960, Congressman ZABLOCKI 
introduced in the House a new bill author- 
izing the payment to claimants of $73 mil- 
lion. This bill was favorably reported out by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee by a 
unanimous vote on June 23, 1960. Due to 
the rush in the closing days of the closing 
session of the U.S. Congress in 1960, no action 
on said bill was taken by the Committee of 


session which convenes in January 1961. 

There are 87,000 claimants waiting for pay- 
ment of the 22½ percent of each claim 
which should have been pald in 1946, Fif- 
teen years is a long time to wait for a debt 
to be paid. A large portion of the $73 mil- 
lion (which is the remaining portion of the 
75-percent payment promised in 1946) will 
be paid to Americans whose properties in 
the Philippines were destroyed during the 
war at the time of Japanese occupation of 
the Philippines. 

Full restitution for property losses in the 
Philippines was promised by an American 
President and by the Congress of the United 
States, Feeling exists in the Philippines that 
the deduction of 25 percent from each claim 
filed was an arbitrary act. 

Various claims aggregating more than 
$800 million have been filed by the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines with the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington. All of the 
claims have been rejected by the Department 
of State, all except the additional war dam- 
age claims. During the hearings in the 
House relative to the Zablocki bill, the State 
Department called attention to the Romulo- 
Snyder agreement entered into on November 
6, 1950, by Carlos P. Romulo, then Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs on behalf of the Philip- 
pine Government, and by John W. Snyder, 
then Secretary of the U.S. Treasury on behalf 
of the U.S. Government. The amount of the 
claim of the U.S. Government is $24 million 
and is based on the unexpended balance of 
193,778,000 (pesos) alleged to be the last por- 
tion of the funds turned over to the Philip- 
pine Government to pay expenses of the 
Philippine Army. In October 1950, the 
Philippine Government was in need of a 
loan to meet its budgetary requirement. On 
November 6, 1950, the Romulo-Snyder agree- 
ment was made and the loan to the Philip- 
pines was tentatively fixed at P70 million 
(pesos). In 1951 the State Department com- 
pleted an audit and stated that the amount 
of the loan due to the United States was 
P71 million. Several installments and in- 
terest payments on this loan had been made 
by the Philippine Government. According to 
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the records of the Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines, a total of $14 million had already been 
paid on this loan up to May 29, 1954. In the 
same year (1954) the State Department 
notified the Philippine Government that the 
amount of the loan was not P71 million but 
the loan was discovered to be 74,996,860. 

The Philippine Government maintained 
that the amounts of 71 million pesos and 
74,996,860 pesos were both Incorrect because 
investigation had revealed that several items 
hed been charged twice, hence the increased 
amounts. In view of the disagreement on 
the exact amount of the loan in question, it 
was suggested that a renegotiation be made 
with a view to arriving at the right amount. 

It is obvious that a new study of the loan 
is necessary. It is very definite that there is 
a divergence of views in regard to this loan 
which was agreed to by the Romulo-Snyder 
Agreement of November 6, 1950. In view of 
the various claims of the Philippine Govern- 
ment now pending in the State Department, 
this is certainly not the time for the State 
Department to insist that the Romulo- 
Snyder Agreement debt of November 6, 1950, 
be deducted from the amount provided for 
in the war damage bill for payment to 
claimants for war damage losses. 

The $24 million Romulo-Snyder Agreement 
entered into on November 6, 1950, is con- 
troversial because of charges and counter- 

. It is a “Government to Govern- 
ment” deal and is not a part of and not 
connected in any way with the obligation 
assumed by the United States to make full 
restitution for property losses in the Philip- 
pines. The Filipino claimants are in des- 
perate need of the funds promised by the 
US. Government in 1946. This $24 million 
Romulo-Snyder debt agreement can be set- 
tled a year from now or 2 years from now 
when both parties agree on the exact amount 
of the loan. 

Payment of U.S. dollars to the Philippines 
at this time would greatly help the economy 
of the Philippines. New industries in the 
Philippines required US, dollars for payment 
of machinery, et cetera—and this industrial- 
ization program has dug deep into the dol- 
lar reserves of the country. The U.S. dollars 
authorized by the war damage bill now pend- 
ing in the U.S. Congress will go into the 
Central Bank of the Philippines and the 
claimants will be paid in pesos the equivalent 
dollar value of each claim. 

America must not forget that an eco- 
nomically strong Philippines gives the free 
world another friendly nation which will 
continue to remain in the democratic fold. 
A more powerful, a more strongly established 
and wealthier Philippine means more allied 
strength to combat the threat of commu- 
nism. The Republic of the Philippines is of 
major importance to the United States eco- 
nomically, militarily, and politically. The 
United States needs the Philippines as much 
as the Philippines needs the United States. 

As one who has known President Garcia 
for a quarter of a century, I can with all 
sincerity state that he is doing the best he 
can for his country, for the United States, 
and for the free world, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL W. REEVES. 


Address by Dr. Ezequiel Padilla of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, inter- 
American affairs are uppermost in our 
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minds today. Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, the 

well-known statesman and diplomat of 

Mexico, recently delivered an interest- 

ing address on the subject at the Mexi- 

can Academy of International Law, The 

U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, the Honor- 

able Robert C. Hill, was present on the 

occasion. 

Dr. Padilla served as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs during the period of World 
War II and was one of the strongest ad- 
herents of the idea of cooperation be- 
tween the 21 American Republics in sup- 
port of democracy and Western Hemis- 
phere security. He is also a former 
Congressman, Senator, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Secretary of Education, and Am- 
bassador. He is a great believer in the 
principles of freedom and constitutional 
government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert his address in the 
RECORD: 

SPEECH GIVEN BY Dr. EZEQUIEL PADILLA AT 
THE MEXICAN ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law, NOVEMBER 26, 1960, tv Mexico Crrr 
It ls a great honor for me to address such 

a select audience. It is a pleasure to see 
united in this hall not only members of 
the diplomatic corps, scholars and prominent 
members of the national judiciary, but also 
numerous. and distinguished Mexican and 
North American families. I believe that all 
of us together wish to initiate this brilliant 
ceremony by rendering, on the eve of his 
departure to his country, a tribute of ad- 
miration and affection to that great and elo- 
quent friend of Mexico, Robert O. Hill. 

The Mexican Academy of International 
Law receives Ambassador Hill with profound 
approval because it considers him to be a 
brilliant example of what the modern diplo- 
mat should be; that is, a man of heart and 
of mind who knows how to penetrate into 
the lives of the people before whom he is 
accredited, to study and to understand them, 
and in that way to serve better the highest 
interests of his country. 

A few days ago I stated that the greatest 
discovery of our times was that of the com- 
mon people. Certainly, only two generations 
ago the people were ignorant of the reasons 
why they were to die in the trenches. Inter- 
national decisions took place in the impene- 
trable secrecy of the chanceries, in dipio- 
matic regions of light and of mystery, very 
much aboye public squares, very far away 
from the anguish and the emotion of the 
common peoples. 

In the 3 years preceding the First World 
War, In democratic England itself, only two 
debates took place in the Chamber of Com- 
mons referring to international politics; Sir 
Edward Gray informed the English cabinet 
on the status of the war up to the moment 
of its declaration. Two great sacrifices of 
humanity have been necessary so that the 
bleeding peoples, still conscious of their 
strength, might begin their ascent as par- 
ticipants on the stage of history. 

Today the international drama has be- 
come the deepest preoccupation of the peo- 
ple. Peace and war crush thelr hearts. They 
hate war, but at the same time they feel the 
dread of a peace founded on iniquity and 
terror. They do not forget the dark and 
gloomy roads over which they have not yet 
completed their journey. 

As a consequence of the collapse of feudal- 
ism, humanity fell into nationalism, within 
states of unrestrained sovereignty and there- 
fore into international anarchy. Each state 
was the supreme law in itself, the Judge of 
Its own cause. The “sacred egotism,” as it 
was then called, was the highest duty of 
governments. In conflicts, force and not 
right was the final arbiter. 
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The first industrial reyolution appeared 
under these conditions. Science logically 
placed itself at the service of the great pow- 
ers to exploit the defenseless people. Gigan- 
tic Industries were created which clamored 
for raw materials; rubber, petroleum, iron, 
coal, cotton * . The magnates of the 
factories, the mighty ones of the banks, the 
shipbuilders, the manufacturers of arms, 
used their influence In the chanceries so that 
diplomats, of the type who did not need to 
have any contact with the people, might 
defend their interests. 

The explorer Stanley, in a speech made to 
the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, 
after describing his adventures in fascinat- 
ing terms, announced to the textile firms 
the great profits awaiting them when they 
should begin to make clothing in their mills 

‘for the 40 million naked N es of the 
Congo. Imperialistic philosophy demanded 

sof its statesmen and the members of its 
diplomatic service, according to the cele- 
brated phrase of Stuart Mill: “The conquest 
of new lands so as to send there the youngest 
sons of the superior classes as well as the 
surplus population, and to provide the fac- 
tories and the mines of the empire with 
new markets.” 

There is nothing that can incite the spirit 
of rebellion more than the process of co- 
lonization: the cruelties committed on the 
natives, the forced labor, the violation of the 
most elemental human rights, all the fright- 
ful sequel of colonial slavery. Naturally, this 
stream of iniquities led to two world wars, 
which for two successive generations 
martyrized humanity. The survival of every 
system of slavery, of all new colonialism, of 
forced labor, of the brutal suppression of 
human liberties, of the denial to man of 
rights, no matter where this might take 
place, darkens in a sinister manner the fu- 
ture of humanity. No wonder that In the 
United Nations 3 days ago an Afro-Asian 
declaration was made demanding the uncon- 
ditional end of colonialism in all its forms, 
in whatever manifestation. 


In the face of this somber situation of 
humanity, the prodigious advances of tech- 
nology, of communications, and at the same 
time of the ever-growing and terrible de- 
structive power of nuclear arms, gave birth 
to the concept of the interdependence of the 
peoples and the formaton of the universal 
conscience. Within this profound world 
revolution, which is unfolding in the midst 
of graye dangers, our America has fulfilled a 
unique mission. It is not my purpose, nor 18 
there the time necessary to give the his- 
tory of Pan-Americanism, but I do wish to 
emphasize the fact that in this ascent from 
anarchy to the unity of our destinies, we have 
confronted grave problems. Our America 
has formulated brillant doctrines of solidar- 
ity, of cooperation, of liberties. But it has 
not been able to overcome the stage of inter- 
American anarchy. The last war momentar- 
ily united us in an exemplary manner, but 
once the danger was past, our nations again 
fell into Isolation. 


That we did not convert these brilliant 
doctrines into practical realities has been 
the fault of sll our countries due to lack of 
organzation, of unity, and of initiative. But 
now when more serious dangers threaten 
us—in the midst of that characteristic state 
of unawareness which precedes the most 
serious events of history—it would be un- 
pardonable if we did not construct a strong 
continent, powerful and just. We are facing 
once more the only social alternative to be 
found on the road to liberty. There may be 
no subterfuges or third positions; neutrality 
is a desertion in the face of danger. Our 
countries should assume their responsibility, 
clearing up at once the justified causes of 
separation existing between the American 
peoples. 

We frequently hear this question being 
asked by American statesmen and business- 
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men; “What ls the reason for the animosity 
of Latin America toward the United States?“ 
The question implicitly carries with it these 
considerations: The United States is the de- 
Pendable market for Latin-American prod- 
ucts; its industrialization has been carried 
out with the help of the credit, the techni- 
ques, and the capital of the United States. 
A policy of respect toward the sovereignty 
of nations has been the norm of its con- 
temporary governments. American com- 
panies in Latin America are in general a les- 
son in the advancement of labor, in just 
treatment, and in high salaries. Thanks to 
the military strength of the United States, 
Latin America has remained far from the 
destruction and sufferings of the two world 
Wars. While other nations have suffered the 
horrors of devastation, Latin America has 
progressed, immune to the destruction. The 
United States itself has left in remote fields 
of battle hundreds of ita sons who died de- 
fending the common cause of our lberties. 
On the other hand, to look backwards for the 
purpose of reviving rancor over a hundred 
Years old, is not to know how to read the 
history of humanity. There is no nation, 
in any one of the continents, which does 
not carry the scars of the dark jungle of 
greed and of discord. Then, why the anl- 
mosity against the United States? 

When the answer is given that this atti- 
tude is not that of the people but of the 
minority trained for Communist subversion, 
only half the truth is told, The other half 
is told by the new conscience of the world, 
the moral forces of the new demécracy. All 
the progress made through the ages, from 
the discovery of fire, the code of Hummurabi, 
the invention of gunpowder to the fission 
of the atom, all these sre items of knowledge 
painfully accumulated for the formation of 
morals, science, art, justice. Civilization 
should not be, therefore, the monopoly of 
any sector of humanity, but the common 
heritage of all the peoples on earth. That 
is the profound significance of interdepend- 
ence and of human solidarity. 

Speaking more objectively with reference 
to Mexico and Latin America, the affirma- 
tion can be made that in the industrial prog- 
ress of the United States is incorporated the 
work, the life, the contribution of entire 
generations of Latin American laborers to 
produce in agricultural fields, from the bot- 
tom of the mines, the raw materials indis- 
pensable to North American industry. There 
are also incorporated the hard work and 
also, undoubtedly, the sufferings of millions 
of our braceros who for decades have con- 
tributed to the economic expansion of the 
United States. It is, then, not difficult to 
understand that Latin America resents the 
lack of a continental economic policy to 
organize production, prices, the industriali- 
zation of our united peoples, so that those 
who make the sacrifices may receive a cor- 
responding share of the benefits. 

The brilliant facade of our great cities 
hides the heartbreaking reality of the misery 
of the common people, and that misery de- 
files the conscience of the whole of America. 

Eighteen years ago in Rio de Janeiro I said 
the following words in the name of Mexico: 
“We need to construct, on this continent, 
a more just world, The iniquity to be found 
in great extensions of America gnaws at the 
heart of the working masses, The peoples 
of America, I added, hear the voice of de- 
mocracy which summons them to the de- 
tense of the American spirit; but if our 
countries do not know how to go about 
the formation of a doctrine, a faith, and a 
hope for which American youth might feel 
proud to live, then they will also not be 
disposed to die to defend them.” These 
words have more significancé today than 
they ever did. 

Fortunately there are now functioning 
powerful inter-American and North Ameri- 
can credit organizations, governmental con- 
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tributions, private cooperation, technical as- 
sistance, studies made by men of highest in- 
telligence, all of which signifies investment 
of billions of dollars for the creation, in a 
short period of time, of abundance, well- 
being, and dignity in the lives of our Amer- 
ican masses, The United States cordially 
and abundantly participates in this crusade. 
Its frustration would be ominous to the 
destiny of America. To cooperate in the 
crusade, it would undoubtedly be a fortunate 
stroke of good luck to have ambassadors of 
the United States such as Robert O. Hill. 
He has known how to comprehend Mexico. 
Not long ago, upon his return from our his- 
torical sanctuary, Dolores Hidalgo, in a 
speech made before the American Legion at 
Miami, he stated: “I have seen Mexico 
marching ahead, intensely proud of its revo- 
lutionary history, of its industrial progress; 
proud of its sovereignty.” Also, the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States, through re- 
peated statements made during the presi- 
dential campaign, has reawakened the faith 
of America by announcing a constructive in- 
ternational policy of authentic solidarity, 
and by offering to dedicate his greatest at- 
tention—according to his own words—to for- 
gotten Latin America. 

All of these events constitute wonderful 
indications that the friendship of Mexico, 
of Latin America, with the United States, 
that the unity of the American Continent, 
are indestructible. In the light of these 
predictions, Ambassador Hill, you may take 
a new message to your country: In the next 
meeting of our two young Presidents on 
Mexican territory, the people of Mexico will 
render to President Kennedy such a recep- 
tion as will erase all hopes of communism 
to conquer the heart of Mexico. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are living in the 
bosom of the tempest. But if “we believe 
firmly that in our boat, closely united, we 
carry with us liberty and social justice, and 
also the strength to defend them, then we 
shall haye nothing to fear from the clouds 
which are gathering on the horizons of the 
world, n 


Sound Program To Help Colleges Enlarge 
and Expand Facilities; U. T.’s Alcalde 
Points Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in order to be sure that all those young 
Americans who want and are capable of 
assimilating a college education would 
have the chance for higher learning, 
many of us sought last session to pass 
bills which would help colleges enlarge 
and improve their facilities. 

For example, we sought to enlarge the 
college housing loan program under 
which our colleges can secure low interest 
rate, federally guaranteed loans to con- 
struct dormitories. In addition, we also 
attempted to enact legislation which 
would create a $125 million revolving 
loan fund to assigt colleges and universi- 
ties in construction of classrooms, labo- 
ratories and libraries. 

Editor Jack Maguire, writing in the 
Alcalde, the University of Texas alumni 
magazine, reports that in September 
1961, it is anticipated that 102,900 stu- 
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dents will seek enrollment in Texas’ 19 
tax-supported colleges and that just 10 
years from now the enrollment figure 
will jump to 145,686. To handle this 
tremendous increase in enrollment it is 
expected that college plants almost twice 
the size of existing ones will be needed. 
And, to quote Mr. Maguire directly: 
Housing already is a problem. The Uni- 
versity of Texas’ Kinsolving Dormitory, which 
houses 750 women, had to turn more than 
1,100 applicants away this fall. Long before 
the university session began in mid-Septem- 
ber, every approved room for women had 
been rented and there was a waiting lst. 


Reports such as these illustrate the 
great and growing need for legislative 
action that will help our colleges and 
universities enlarge and improve their 
physical plants. The need is so great 
that local, State and National govern- 
ments must all take responsible action 
to provide maximum educational oppor- 
tunities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
Mr. Maguire's excellent editorial from 
the October 1960 edition of Alcalde en- 
titled: 

“The Enemy Is Us." 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Enemy Is Us 
(By Jack R. Maguire) 

This fall, for the first time, “the crisis in 
our schools” has become som more 
than an oratorical phrase to Texas’ 19 tax- 
supported colleges and universities. 

With enrollments to fulfill the 
academic prophecy that for 10 years has pre- 
dicted the coming of the war babies (an 
estimated 90,000 this September—almost 
double the student population of 10 years 
ago), worried parents and harried college 
administrators are beginning to ask some 
searching questions. 

First, can the existing classrooms, libraries, 
laboratories and service buildings handle the 
flood? 

For 1960, yes. But the forecasters say 
that there will be 102,900 students knocking 
on the doors of tax-supported colleges in 
Texas just 1 year from now, By 1970, there 
will be 145,686 wanting a college degree. To 
handle this flood, physical plants almost 
twice the size of the existing ones will be 
needed. 

Housing already is a problem. The Uni- 
versity of Texas“ Kinsolving Dormitory, 
which houses 750 women, had to turn more 
than 1,100 applicants away this fall. Long 
before the university session began in mid- 
September, every approved room for women 
had been rented and there was a waiting 
list. 

Assuming that brick and mortar can be 
put together fast enough to house every 
Texas boy and girl wanting a college edu- 
cation, who is going to pay the cost? 

This year, Texas taxpayers will pick up a 
$44 million check for higher education. 
Based on the formulas of the commission on 
higher education, the legislature will be 
asked to appropriate $56 million for 1961-62. 
Of this, $5 million will be needed just to 
take care of the increased enrollment alone, 

And the additional $7 million? It will 
help but only a little—toward upgrading 
the quality of the Texas system of higher 
education a little closer to that maintained 
by a majority of the other States. It prob- 
ably won't stop the migration of topflight 
teachers to States where teaching salaries 
are more realistic. The average college 
teacher In Texas still earns only $6,320 an- 
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nually—less than a good secretary is paid in 
Washington, D.C. 

Can Texas afford to educate its children? 

Between 1951 and 1960, the personal in- 
come of Texans jumped 50 mt—from 
$11.8 billion annually to $17 billion. Dur- 
ing this 9-year period, however, the State's 
expenditures for higher education increased 
only 19 percent, This gap can be closed 
without pinching the State pocketbook. 

The more pertinent question is: Can Texas 
afford not to provide the tax money needed 
to educate its children? 

Two years ago, a survey showed that 65 
percent of the top management and research 
personnel in Texas were educated at out-of- 
State schools. In general, we have been 
training the hired hands and looking to the 
other States to provide the bosses. Texas 
can no longer afford to condemn its own 
young people to a secondary role in the de- 
velopment of their State. 

The last question is perhaps the most 
searching of all: Have Texas college admin- 
istrators—and the alumni of the 19 tax- 
supported schools—failed in their responsi- 
bility to inform the rest of the State as to 
the real seriousness of the problem higher 
education faces? 

In one sense; yes; in another, no. The 
committee of the governing boards of State 
colleges and universities was organized 2 
years ago to provide just such an informa- 
tion program for Texas, and it has done an 
effective job with a limited budget and vol- 
unteer personnel, Last spring, the Alumni 
Council of State Colleges and Universities 
representing the ex-students of all the tax- 
supported schools, was organized for the 
same purpose. Much of the publicity con- 
cerning the problems of higher education 
has originated with these two groups. 

On the other hand, the academic spokes- 
men have failed to impress upon the people 
of Texas that adequate support for higher 


expenditure for highways, but who urge nig- 
gardliness when it comes to spending money 
to educate their children. 


To make support for higher education the 


and legislators and farmers and others to 
importance of education. We 


The Electoral College Should Be 
Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr, MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial from the Somersworth Free 
Press, Somersworth, N.H., of November 
17, 1960: 

THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE SHOULD Br 
ABOLISHED 

One thing this election did was make most 
American voters authorities on election pro- 
cedure in this country. If a cross section 
of voters had been asked to describe on say 
November 7 what the electoral college was, 
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how it functioned and what purpose it 
served—there'd have been very few replies. 

Yet by 2 or 3 days after the election the 
electoral college was a matter of common 
street side or coffee counter discussion. And 
well it might have been, because this presi- 
dential election showed members of both 
parties how much of an anachronism is this 
appendage to our election system. 

The vote last week demonstrated—as it 
has in other elections in history—how the 
will of the majority of voters in this country 
as expressed through the popular vote can 
be thwarted by the existence of the electoral 
college. 

A candidate for Persident, as was almost 
the case with Vice President Nrxon and as 
was actually the case with Grover Cleveland 
in 1888—can receive a plurality of popular 
votes yet if these votes are not placed in 
the largest, industrial States, he can lose 
electoral votes and along with them the en- 
tire election. It means that a candidate for 
President can center his election efforts in 
14 States with the largest concentration of 
electoral votes and win the Presidency with- 
out ever stepping foot into smaller States 
such as New Hampshire or Maine. 

It is interesting to note that the historical 
origin of the electoral college—as was the 
decision by the framers of the Constitution 
to have the legislatures of the various States 
appoint U.S, Senators—was lodged in a basic 
mistrust the Founding Fathers had in the 
competency of the American people to elect 
their President and Vice President by pop- 
ular vote. One of the framers of the Consti- 
tution suggested that were the voters di- 
rectly to select the President, then this 
would be comparable to “letting a blind man 
pick colors.” 

But times have changed. With the 17th 
amendment, the voters were given the right 
to vote directly for U.S. Senators and today 
at every level of government popular elec- 
tions are held to fill public office. 

This should also be the case for the elec- 
tion of our President. With the recent 
razor-thin margin of votes clearly in mind, 
and with the obvious injustice of the elec- 
toral college in preempting the legitimate 
democratic function of a popular vote, the 
necessary constitutional amendment should 
be framed. 

Elimination of the electoral college and 
provision for the election of President by a 
direct popular vote will bring to our Consti- 
tution an additional note of true democracy. 
It would assure that a person’s vote on elec- 
tion day—whether it be in New Hampshire, 
Maine, California, or Alabama—would count 
as one vote and carry as much weight as the 
vote cast by any other American citizen. 


Clothing Workers Plan Boycott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months there has been increasing 
attention focused upon America's for- 
eign trade and overall international bal- 
ance of payments position. The Presi- 
dent has taken decisive action and all 
are agreed that everything possible must 
be done to see to it that our balance of 
payments position is improved. 

Last year I introduced a bill in the 
Congress (S. 2882) which I feel repre- 
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sents an especially equitable and realis- 
tic approach to this problem. My bill 
would provide better and fairer pro- 
cedures for American industries which 
have been seriously affected as a conse- 
quence of greatly increased amounts of 
imports, particularly from those areas 
in which wages are so much lower than 
the United States that we simply can- 
not compete. I am working on revisions 
of this bill and will reintroduce it with- 
in the next few weeks. 

Yesterday, Mr. Jacob Potofsky, Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, announced that his union is 
going to boycott the cutting of cloth 
from low-wage areas. This is a drastic 
and dramatic step. It illustrates the se- 
riousness of the problem which is pres- 
ently being faced by a number of Ameri- 
can industries and by many thousands 
of workers and their families. It high- 
lights the need for action right now. 

Much is being done, on a cooperative 
basis, to relieve the difficulties faced by 
these workers and their industry. I hope 
that this good work will continue and I 
hope that it will be successful. 

Mr. President, I have been in close 
touch with Mr. Potofsky of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers over the past 
several months, and he has been ex- 
tremely helpful to me in preparing the 
bill which I mentioned above. I know 
that the members of his union and his 
entire industry are very concerned about 
this entire situation, Their action today 
clearly demonstrates this concern. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the newspaper article from to- 
day’s New York Times describing the 
proposed action of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Union To Borcorr FABRICS or JAPAN— 
CLOTHING Workers Ser May 1 DATE IN 
Movs To Curs MEN’s Surr IMPORTS 

(By Stanley Levey) 

The leadership of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers has decided to ask union tallors 
to stop cutting Japanese fabrics received by 
manufacturers after May 1. 

A formal recommendation to that effect 
will be made by Jacob 8, Potofsky, head of 
the union, to the Amalgamated's 26-member 
executive board next month. There appeared 
to be no doubt that the board would go 
along With the plan. 

Behind the move is the union's concern 
over low-wage competition from the Far 
East. By refusing to cut sultings, the union 
hopes to bring pressure on the Japanese to 
lower their exports of finished garments. 
In announcing the decision yesterday Mr. 
Potofsky said: 

“The step was taken to help protect the 
jobs and working standards of men's cloth- 
ing workers in this country from being 
5 by workers paid 14 cents an 

our.“ 
BOYCOTT WAS DEFERRED 

The Amalgamated, which has 385,000 mem- 
bers, has been threatening retaliatory moves 
against Japanese tmports for many months. 
A boycott was to have gone into effect 6 
months ago but was deferred because the 
State Department had suggested that the 
Japanese might agree to a voluntary quota. 

In line wtih this possibility a manage- 
ment-union committee from the American 
clothing industry had planned to fly to To- 
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kyo early next month to discuss a curb on 
the shipment of men’s clothing to this coun- 


try. 

The discussions were to have been held 
with the Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry. But recent unofficial 
word indicated that the mission would be 
unproductive of results and it was canceled. 

The cancellation was followed by word 
that both the American industry and the 
Amalgamated would undertake a direct- 
action campaign of political and economic 
reprisals against low-wage competition from 
Japan. 

POTOFSKY EXPLAINS MOVE 

“Our move," said Mr. Potofsky, “has becn 
forced upon us by the continued seriousness 
of the threat to the domestic industry posed 
by low-wage imports of men's clothing and 
the unwillingness of Japanese authorities to 
consider a fair and equitable solution of the 
problem, 

“All that we have sought is an equitable 
plan that would cushion the shock of these 
low-wage imports. In view of Japanese re- 
sistance to an equitable solution, we have no 
other recourse but to take this step.” 

According to Amalgamated figures, the 
average wage of Japanese tailors is 14 cents 
an hour, compared with nearly 62 an hour 
for organized workers in the United States. 
The clothing industry here has been trying 
for nearly 2 years through the State Depart- 
ment to devise a quota system for Japanese 
imports. 

An earlier labor-management committee 
that went to Japan had hopes timt the Japa- 
nese might agree to a yearly quota of 25,000 
or 30,000 men's sults. But the Japanese held 
out for a quota of 120,000 a year. 


Sixty Spectacular Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Arkansas has recently paused to 
survey its achievements, through the ef- 
forts of its citizens, in creating more 
employment, more economic security, 
and a better life for its people. In the 
fall issue of the Arkansas Economist, 
Mr. W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
board of directors for the National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas at Forrest City, and 
vice president of the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission, discusses 
recent trends in Arkansas industrial de- 
velopment. 

Entitled “Sixty Spectacular Months,” 
Mr. Campbell relates the splendid 
achievements of the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission, the efforts of 
our Arkansas communities, and the co- 
operation off all our citizens in creating 
more than 50,000 new jobs for our peo- 
ple and increasing our annual payrolls 
by more than $150 million. 

In calling this statement to the at- 
tention of Members, it is my hope that 
the efforts of these splendid citizens of 
Arkansas will be given wider commenda- 
tion and that the path they have blazed 
will broaden into a highway for all of 
America to greater economic stability 
and employment opportunities for all of 
our citizens. 
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2 in passing, my I point out that 
Mr. Campbell, one of our most distin- 
guished citizens, typifies the high caliber 
of the membership of our State indus- 
trial commission. Recognized as one of 
America’s leading bankers, Mr. Campbell 
is also a leader in agriculture, in civic af- 
fairs, and in Arkansas public life. As a 
leader in our industrialization program, 
he has established a record of achieve- 
ment that is unparalleled in the mid- 
South. 
Srxtry SPECTACULAR MONTHS 
(W. W. Campbell) 


Sixty months have been written into the 
record of the Arkansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission. We hear of the “Soaring 
Sixties,” but these 60 months have been 
spectacular ones for Arkansas. 

More than $150 million have been added 
to total annual payrolls in the State. 
Imagine the impact if the price of cotton 
rose from 30 to 50 cents per pound. This 
additional annual payroll added to the Ar- 
kansas economy is equivalent to a 66 percent 
increase in income from the Arkansas cot- 
ton crop. 

EARLY EFFORTS 


Spectacular, these past 60 months have 
been. But the new age for which they have 
laid a foundation is one that all Arkansans 
have dreamed about for decades. As early 
as 1825, the Territorial Legislature petitioned 
Congress to develop the Arkansas River. Ar- 
kansans of the mid-19th century were au- 
thorizing geological surveys, for it was 
thought that untold mineral wealth was to 
be found. And Governor Conway told the 
1857 Legislature: “We must encourage new 
industry in the State if Arkansas is to grow.” 
Arkansans of the 1870’s had the growth-fever 
which caught up the South, a “commissioner 
of immigration” sought new labor for Ar- 
kansas from abroad, and several German 
and Italian communities in the State trace 
from that era. 

Better farming seemed to many the major 
route for Arkansas to follow. Acclaim for 
Arkansas produce and fruits at the Colum- 
bia Exposition in Chicago in 1893 was fol- 
lowed by similar awards in St. Louis at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1905. Ar- 
kansas put an exhibition on wheels to carry 
by railroad car the story of Arkansas into 
neighboring States. The last of these 
traveling exhibits was in the early 1920's. 

State activity was involved In these early 
efforts to only a small degree. The geologi- 
cal survey, of course, was a State project. So 
was the program to encourage immigration 
from Europe. But private interests in the 
State sponsored the “Wheels of Progress” 
trains. And it was individual railroad com- 
panies which paved the way for programs 
by private enterprise in developing the 
State. The railroads had received generous 
land grants from the State as inducements 
to build the lines. Many railroads in the 
late 1800's set up land offices to encourage 
new settlers. Such projects were devoted 
to agricultural growth, of course, rather than 
to industrial gains. More landholders meant 
more farm products for rail shipment, 

From this early railroad interest came the 
first elements of cooperation throughout the 
State. Major utilities which grew up during 
the first three decades of the 20th century 
also recognized that more people meant more 
potential business. But this was no great 
unified search for new industry. Arkansas 
seemed satisfied with an economy dependent 
largely on farming. 

A NEW ERA 


Change was on tts way, both in Arkansas 
and elsewhere in the Nation. Emigration 
of farm labor had begun in the 1920's, and it 
accelerated in the 1930's. Mechanization was 
taking its first hesitant steps on the farm. 
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Wartime diversification brought some in- 
dustry into Arkansas, but many Arkansans 
learned industrial skills outside the State— 
and stayed in industrial employment there. 

Matin Street of every Arkansas community 
got the story in the early postwar years: 
rise by your own strength. Spurred by the 
magic words of C. Hamilton Moses and 
boosted by the utility which he headed, a 
community improvement program began to 
put Arkansas house in order for the day it 
would go seeking industry. 

With a healthy birth rate, Arkansans since 
1940 had recognized that a declining popu- 
lation total represented a stark fact; young 
people found insufficient opportunity in the 
State. New industry had become a necessity, 
to keep the sons and daughters at home, to 
conserve the State's most valuable resources, 
its young people. 

Tu every section of the State, individuals 
and groups were organizing. Isolated suc- 
cesses rippled cncouragemcnt across the 
State. But still, northeast Arkansas com- 
peted against southwest Arkansas; north- 
west against southeast. There were some 
efforts to coordinate the work. The Arkansas 
Resources and Development Commission was 
set up for example, but it was also concerned 
with publicity and tourists. 

Meanwhile, there was change in industrial 
centers. Population growth in the west and 
southwest created new markets and new 
problems in transportation and distribution. 
Labor problems confounded some industries, 
Antiquated plant facilities or obsolete ma- 
chinery presented the problem of rebuild- 
ing—or moving. The reasons varied. But 
industry was on the move. 


AIDC CREATED 


Several considerations prompted the Ar- 
kansas General Assembly, in 1955, to create 
the Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission. Several months earlier the West- 
inghouse Corp. had abandoned a plant build- 
ing in Garland County, and had made a gift 
of the property to the State. This fine in- 
dustrial but idle property awoke many to 
the realization that it was going to take 
experienced and trained personnel to guide 
the State forward in the industrial field. 

The emergency clause of Act 404 of 1955, 
which set up the AIDC, follows the standard 
form of such legislative clauses; and yet it 
sums up the spirit which inspired most 
Arkansans. 

“It has been found and it is hereby de- 
clared by the general assembly that the 
State of Arkansas has had heretofore an in- 
adequate program for the agricultural and 
industrial development of the State and of 
its several sections, that on account of such 
inadequate program the State of Arkansas 
has been unable to provide for its inhabi- 
tants sufficient opportunities in agriculture 
and industry, that on account thereof the 
State of Arkansas has suffered great losses 
of population and a decreasing standard of 
living for its inhabitants, that unless such 
an adequate program for the agricultural 
and industrial development of the State be 
immediately undertaken the State of Arkan- 
sas will suffer immediate and irreparable 
further loss tn population and the oppor- 
tunity for agricultural and industrial expan- 
sion, and that only by the passage of this 
act and giving immediate effect to Its provi- 
sions can the State of Arkansas prevent fur- 
ther losses in population and securing to Its 
inhabitants opportunities for agricultural 
and Industrial development.” 

From the start, the AIDC met with over- 
whelming support. The support was in the 
form of work, as well as money. The re- 
markable committee of 100, business and 
professional men throughout the State, 
volunteered a sum of money that nearly 
doubled the appropriation for the first year. 
Also, 79 community industrial development 
corporations were organized (the number 
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now totals 126). This not only meant 79 
community organizations set up to assist in 
such problems as site location and acqulsi- 
tion, or to provide monetary assistance in 
relocation; it also brought into an active role 
a minimum of at least 15 persons on the 
board of each of these organizations—some 
1,200 people, actively enlisted to work for 
Arkansas, 

Basic studies were begun in such flelds as 
taxes, labor, distribution, and power. Fi- 
nancial assistance rendered privately made it 
possible to engage outstanding consultants in 
all these fields. During this first year plan- 
ning programs were adopted by 18 more 
communities in the State. Today more than 
65 planning programs are underway in cities 
and towns, and several on a countywide 
basis, 

Staffs of the many agencies and several 
private firms cooperated. Public utilities. 
the railroads, Arkansas insurance companies 
and banks, the University of Arkansas In- 
dustrial Research and Extension Center, the 
State chamber of commerce, the Arkansas 
State Highway Department—each contrib- 
uted its part. 

MORE THAN WISTFULNESS 


Industry location has become a highly 
technical field from the viewpoint of indus- 
trial management. Plans often are years in 
the making; “teams” of management repre- 
sentatives often work on a continuous basis. 
evaluating markets and costs and projecting 
future needs and expectations as far as 5 
years ahead. To assist such management 
teams, there must be a corresponding, au- 
thoritative organization which can provide 
the data necessary to encourage plant site 
location in a particular area. 

One suggested guide toward piant location 
needs includes 36 major categories to be doc- 
umented—ranging from labor availability to 
various forms of transportation, from raw 
material supply to community business cli- 
mate. Industry must be told more than a 
wistful, we'd like to have you.” And it goes 
without saying that the needs of one indus- 
try may be entirely different from the needs 
of another. 


Technical assistance, then, provided di- 
rectly by the Arkansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission staff or by the University 
of Arkansas Industrial Research and Exten- 
sion Center staff, was the No. 1 objective 
when AIDC first was organized. The second 
step was to seek out new industry. At the 
end of its first year, AIDC joined with other 
State agencies in reporting a proud record 
of success: 10,300 new jobs had been an- 
nounced by new and expanding industry 
“better than a 150-percent increase over the 
announced new industrial employment in 
any of the past 3 years," the first an- 
nual report said. The additional annual pay- 
roll approximated $31 million. 


A major objective of AIDC received added 
emphasis during the second year. As more 
funds became available, a new services di- 
vision was set up in AIDC to encourage the 
growth of existing Arkansas industry. 

With its basic organization setup, and 
constantly reassured of statewide support, 
the Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission began work in two directions. With 
one approach, the Arkansas story was car- 
ried outward, capturing the attention of 
business and financial leaders with a strik- 
ing advertising program in such national 
publications as Fortune, the Wall Street 
Journal, Business Week, the New Yorker, and 
the New York Times. 

In the other direction, AIDC carried the 
Arkansas story to the main street of every 
community in the State. With the volun- 
teered assistance of a majority of the State's 
175 weekly and daily newspapers, free ad- 
vertising space has been given, annually 
valued at $75,000, to alert Arkansans of their 
industrial Television and radio 
stations gave broadcast time, to. 


130 communities in Arkansas. 
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On the working level, also, AIDC aimed 
in both directions. For the outside business 
and financial leaders, a four-volume Arkansas 
Encyclopedia was issued. Its publication 
was greeted with enthusiasm as an out- 
standing industrial reference work and was 
credited in many circles with giving to 
Arkansas a new standing of respect through- 
out the business world, Literally hundreds 
of requests for copies came from all over the 
Nation—every request representing a poten- 
tlal new enterprise for Arkansas. 

An even more ambitious project was be- 
gun about the same time, a project which is 
now engaging the attention of more than 
It is a six- 
point program of preparedness, When it is 
completed, each community will be better 
able to take its case before any industry 
seeking a new location or studying the pos- 
sibility of expanding in Arkansas, 

NEW JOES MEAN MUCH 


Statistics tell the story of these first 60 
months. Since 1955, there have been 348 
announcements by new industries, with plans 
for 36,831 new jobs. In the same period, 185 
industries have announced expansion plans 
totaling 14,310 new jobs. 

Translate these jobs into an average an- 
nual paycheck of $3,000 each and these 51,141 
jobs represent an increased annual payroll 
for Arkansas of $153,423,000. At least 85 of 
every 8100 of payroll will find its way into 
the State treasury as tax income, so the added 
State income from this increase in jobs 
amounts to $7,660,000 annually. 

The full effect has not yet been felt. Be- 
tween an announcement of a new plant and 
the actual employment of people, there may 
be a lag of 12 to 18 months. And. of course, 
the total announced gain in jobs is not a net 
gain. Closing down of several ordnance 
plants in the State, for example, has reduced 
employment in some areas. Of the 51,141 
new jobs announced, approximately 30,000 
jobs were filled by mid-1960. But there had 
been a net gain of only 17,000 jobs, because 
approximately 13,000 jobs have been lost dur- 
lug the past 5 years due either to cutbacks 
or discontinuance. During the next 2 or 
3 years, the balance of 21,000 new jobs 
should be filled. And, of course, in the 
meanwhile, AIDC hopes to be able to an- 
nounce, with the other private and State 
agencies involved, additional new jobs. 

What do these figures mean to Arkansas? 
Manufacturing employment by the end of 
1959 totaled 99,000, a gain of 19,000 over 1954 
or an increase of 22 percent. And still ahead 
are the 21,000 announced jobs yet to be 
filled—which will mean an increase of 20.38 
percent above the mid-1960 figure. 

There have been many fringe benefits. The 
result in many cases has been in the new 
look which many Arkansans have taken at 
their home towns. The result in many cases 
has been new, extended, or improved munic- 
ipal services: new water systems and library 
services, spruced up residential and business 
sections, new recreational facilities—im- 
provements that, needless to say, enhance a 
community's standing in the nationwide 
competition for new industry. 

WE LIKE ARKANSAS PEOPLE 

I've talked to many industrialists, espe- 
cially during my 5 years with the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission, and 
from their conversations I have gained a 
pretty good idea of why we have enjoyed 
much sucess thus far. 

First of all, they like the people of Arkan- 
sas. This is not hometown bragging, and, of 
course, It's not the first reason in any busi- 
ness decision to pick an Arkansas location, 
But time and again, when everything else 
has been equal “we like the people of Arkan- 
sas" has been the decisive factor. 

In our own case, when Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Co. announced 4 years ago that it 
would build at Forrest City, Mr. Elmer F. 
Twyman, vice president of Yale & Towne, 
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said in his announcement: “In favoring this 
community, we are greatly impressed by the 
neighborliness of its residents and by the 
general feeling of cooperation offered to us by 
its citizens and officials.” 

Of course, we have some natural advan- 
tages. Arkansas enjoys a central location in 
respect to the new and lively markets re- 
cently opened in the South and Southwest. 
The increasing use of highway transporta- 
tion has proved more advantageous to Ar- 
kansas, in some ways, than rail shipment. 
Water, which is in short supply in some arcas 
of the Nation, is to be found in abundance 
here. Natural gas and electrical power are 
also plentiful. 

As our communities progress through their 
six-point preparedness programs, they are 
making a valuable inventory of our resources, 
But two resources we have claimed all along. 
and the enumerations in the six-point pro- 
gram are proving them out: we have an ade- 
quate and interested labor supply and we 
have a climate of opinion which ts favorable 
to industrial growth. 

Many Arkansas people in the available la- 
bor supply are unskilled in the techniques 
of industrial work. Tests and training 
courses, however, have shown a quickness in 
learning that has been pleasing. In com- 
munity after community, new job positions 
have been filled by people from nearby small 
farms. Sometimes it’s the head of the fam- 
ily, who is able to complete the day’s chores 
either early or late, drive 10 miles to a plant 
and back to fill a daytime, 8-hour job. A 
worker such as this already has a place in 
the community, and he brings a stability and 
potential craftsmanship to his new job that 
is not to be found in some of the large 
metropolitan industrial complexes. The 
same factors apply to his wife or older chil- 
dren. 

This is not cheap labor, the self-defeating 
theme which some boasted for the South two 
or three decades or more ago. This is strong 
labor. Unions that have shown responsibili- 
ty have found support among many Arkan- 
sans, and in the new atmosphere, which is 
partly industrial and partly still agricultural, 
both management and labor are finding op- 
portunity to set new patterns of relation- 
ships. 

There is no one more realistic than an 
Arkansan looking at facts. I've been looking 
at them for a long time from my banker's 
office in Forest City. One fact stands out, 
in this 60-month record of the AIDO: its in- 
dustrial development program is designed to 
fit into the basic needs of Arkansas, The 
program is not designed to revolutionize 
Arkansas; it Is not intended to turn Arkan- 
sas into a new Detroit or into a southern 
version of New York and New Jersey. The 
program is designed to complement what is 
already here, and in this spirit the vast 
majority of Arkansans have welcomed the 
AIDC program and given it support. That 
same welcome and that same support are 
given, also, to the new industries that have 
found their places in Arkansas. 


WHAT I5 OUR FUTURE? 


This carries us full circle. We are back 
where we began this article, and we also are 
at the point where we can look ahead into 
these "soaring sixties’ and perhaps point to 
some things to be accomplished during our 
own next 60 months, 

No program is ever completed, providing 
that each step forward is used to advantage 
as another starting place. If we stop, con- 
tentedly, at the point we now have reached, 
we could always say that “yes, we did some- 
thing.“ Instead of saying, "the best is yet 
to be,” we would speak of “what might have 
been.” 

Much of the emphasis thus far has been 
on new industry. In these first 6 years, 348 
new industries were announced, while only 
185 expansions were announced. In these 
next 5 years, it is likely there will be new 
efforts on expanding existing industry. Or, 
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more exciting still, encouraging the forma- 
tion here of new industry. 

In another field, the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission also has a re- 
sponsibility. We feel we have met a share 
of it by providing nearby industrial jobs for 
the small farmer. The small farmer thus 
can keep his land and farm it, and at the 
same time his cash income is increased sub- 
stantially. When the AIDC was created, 
among other things done by the act was to 
transfer to AIDC all the functions of the old 
Division of Agriculture and Industry of the 
Arkansas Resources and Development Com- 
mission. In that old organization, agricul- 
ture came first—and for much of the State's 
economy, agriculture still comes first. 

In the years ahead, there will be new 
marketing and processing developments 
which should be of immediate benefit to 
agricultural interests. The tremendous reyo- 
lution which the cotton economy has been 
undergoing for 25 years may end in the day 
when cotton is almost a rarity in some parts 
of Arkansas which have depended on it 80 
long. The upsurge in ricegrowing, during 
that same 25 years, suggests how rapidly 
change really does come. 

Being ready for change, ready to experi- 
ment, ready to adapt, brave enough to try 
innovation—that is the sort of climate which 
we must maintain. This does not demand 
that we propose change merely for the sake 
of doing something different, but it does 
require that we know ourselves and our 
resources, and that we keep abreast of busi- 
ness and industrial developments so that we 
may be ready to match the one with the 
other. 

Four years ago, when we were discussing 
the possible Forrest City location with Yale 
and Towne, location of the new Federal 
interstate highway became an important 
question. The company wanted the plant 
to be near the road, and yet the route had 
not been laid out on the drawing board. 
After a session between the Arkansas High- 
way Commission, the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, and officials of the 
company, sufficient assurance was given as 
to the highway location that the company 
could make its plans. 

Such an early commitment on locating a 
highway was an innovation. It brought a $4 
million plant to Arkansas. 

Early this year a new form of financing 
was called for in connectiori with the pro- 

location at Batesville of a plant for 
Selberling Rubber Co. Because we were 
ready and the people of Batesville were 
ready, conversations with the company de- 
termined exactly what was needed. The 
facts were brought to the attention of the 
Governor, who in turn called the legislature 
into session. Again the facts were presented 
to give the legislature the information re- 
quired for prompt action. We were ready 
to make a change in the financing program, 
ready to experiment. 

Needless to say, with this attitude and 
with this ability to respond, Arkansas got 
another industry. This is a combination 
that will win every time. 


Needed: An OAS Peace Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 


world, and particularly the people of the 
United States and the Western Hemi- 
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sphere, is now awaiting to see what will 
result from the breakoff of United 
States-Cuban relations. 

Naturally, all of us hope for some sign 
that Castro and his advisers will dem- 
onstrate responsibility, not only in deal- 
ing more democratically with the people 
of Cuba, but also in carrying on normal 
relations with other countries—rather 
than continually attempt to export 
revolutionary communism. 

Recently, I was privileged to make a 
Statement not only reflecting on the 
Cuban situation, but also containing 
some suggestions which I feel would help 
to promote peace and Stability in the 
Western Hemisphere. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the statement printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Our breaking of relations with Cuba— 
justified by a long series of provocative acts 
by Castro—will, in all likelihood,.not result 
in any real reform of policy under the 
present Cuban regime. 

Overall, these irresponsible policies have 
refiected (1) betrayal of the original pur- 
poses of the revolution by the Cuban people; 
(2) a close tie-in with the Communist world 
conspiracy; (3) an erratic and sometimes 
almost psychotic effort by Castro to climb 
to power and recognition on the bloody 
shoulders of his compatriots in the revolu- 
tion. 

Now, the breakoff of U.S. relations may 
trigger more erratic, dangerous moves by 
Castro. We can expect that (a) his dicta- 
torial policies within Cuba will get harsher; 
(b) his playing “Tootsies” with the Commu- 
nists may become even cozier; (c) his 
troublemaking in the Western Hemisphere 
will, as possible, be expanded. 

The situation, however, warrants stringent 
action, not Just by the United States, but 
also by the Organization of American States. 

Khrushchev, Mao-Tse-Tung, Castro and 
company for example, may attempt to-con- 
tinue to use Cuba as a sort of “gun running” 
center for revolutionary activities elsewhere 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

To cope with such threats to peace, the 
members of the OAS, individually and co- 
operatively, will need to take steps to prevent 
such dangerous activities. 

During the recent crises in Nicaragua and 
Guatemala, the United States, by request of 
the respective governments, dispatched a 
protective fleet to prevent Castro-supported 
efforts to provide guns and manpower for 
troublemaking in those countries. While 
the move was effective, we cannot expect 
Communist efforts to export revolutions to 
be discouraged. 

The U.S. action, however, established a 
precedent which, if more broadly utilized by 
OAS, could guard against efforts by one 
nation to start trouble in another. 

The cause of peace in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, I believe, could be effectively served 
if efforts were made—both by the United 
States and OAS—to provide the OAS with a 
peace fleet. The assignment of the neces- 
sary ships and manpower for such a purpose 
would be a sound investment in security. 

Under the auspices of OAS—rather than 
as a unilateral action of the United States to 
a nation’s call for help—such a flotilla of 
peace would (1) curb “gun running” and 
other violations of order and peace; (2) be 
less likely to stir up anti-U.S. animosity; (3) 
give greater strength, prestige and effective- 
ness to the OAS itself; and (4) generally 
stand as a guardian against threats to se- 
curity in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Invests a Half Million in Her Convictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in bringing to the attention of 
my colleagues the work of one of my 
constituents, Miss Ellen Steinberg, to be 
of service to her fellow citizens. Miss 
Steinberg quietly, and without thought of 
thanks or reward, stepped forward and 
offered to pay the salaries of New Or- 
leans schoolteachers blocked by the Lou- 
isiana Legislature in the newly integrated 
public school system—to the extent of 
$500,000. She has stated simply that 
she grew up “with a sensitivity to other 
peoples’ problems,” and that she thought 
it was time to translate her own philos- 
ophy into action. The world would be a 
better place if we had more people in it 
like Ellen Steinberg. 

With the permission of the Speaker, I 
am inserting in the Recorp an article 
about Miss Steinberg published in one 
of New York's leading weeklies, the Vil- 
lage Voice: 

Invests A HALF MILLION IN Her CONVICTIONS 
(By Mary Perot Nichols) 

A St. Louis heiress who sits in on free 
philosophy courses at Cooper Union and who 
recently placed a cool half million on the 
line to help New Orleans maintain its school 
system received a Voice reporter on the ter- 
race of her West 12th Street apartment this 
week. 

We had abandoned the sumptuous warmth 
of her French provincial living room for the 
wintry sun of the terrace. Ellen Steinberg 
believes in fresh air, too. 

Miss Steinberg's astonishing offer to the 
newly integrated New Orleans public school 
system to pay teachers’ salaries—blocked by 
the rural, segregation-minded Louisiana Leg- 
islature—lies in the vaults of the Washington 
Square branch of the First National City 
Bank. It is ready to be drawn upon when 
and if it is needed, she told the Voice. 

Miss Steinberg, a tall, attractive brunette 
who looks much younger than her published 
age of 42, basked in the thin slivers of New 
York sunlight and discussed what impelled 
her to come forward with the $500,000. 

ALL HER LIFE 

“I've been growing into this spot all my 
life. I've been a social worker for many years 
and have always been interested in man and 
his relationship to his fellow men.“ She 
went on, speaking slowly and with a sim- 
plicity that melted the cliches in which the 
whole subject of humanitarianism is sur- 
rounded. Her father, she said, had been “a 
great humanitarian” who “would help people 
without telling anybody about it.“ He was 
Mark C. Steinberg, a multimillionarie invest- 
ment broker, who had left $2 million to char- 
ity when he died in 1951. 

“I was born and grew up with a sensitivity 
to other people's problems * * * maybe I 
had a mean nurse or something,” she broke 
off and laughed. Miss 8 came to 
New York in October. She said that she took 
an apartment in the Village because friends 
had said that it was the best and most inter- 
esting place to live. 

At the time she came to New York she had 
hoped to pursue a Ph.D. in philosophy, but 
“I found that at my age If I went on to get 
a doctorate I wouldn't have time to do any- 
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thing else.“ She already has a bachelor of 
arts degree from Mill College in California 
and a master’s in social work from the 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work 
at St. Louis“ Washington University. 

“I thought that perhaps it was time to stop 
studying the philosophy of other people and. 
to translate my own into action,” Miss Stein- 
berg said. At first, she had wanted to work 
with Norman Cousins on world peace. “I 
almost did it, but it seemed too big.” 

The offer to the New Orleans school board 
arose out of discussions with friends, “and 
it seemed so right and something I could do.“ 

One of the friends was George Downes, a 
villager for 20 years, who joined the inter- 
view, but let Miss Steinberg do most of the 
talking. He has helped her set up the fund, 
and with public relations. 

She had been a professional social worker 
in St. Louis and had been one of the prime 
movers in the establishment of a nursery 
school there for Negro and white children. 
“But I began to feel rather like a doctor try- 
ing to treat diseases that have come from 
polluted water rather than trying to elimi- 
nate the basic cause, polluted water itself.” 

Now with $500,000 in the New York bank 
and with additional money coming in from 
people who were inspired by her example, 
Miss Steinberg feels she is in a position to 
influence what happens in Loulsiana. Mr. 
Downes clarified her point by explaining 
that it is better to keep the money here in 
the North as a form of pressure. If they 
[the people of Louisiana] know there is a 
source of money up here, they will pay the 
teachers out of pride, rather than take the 
money from us.” 


ALTERNATIVE USES 


If the money is not needed now for Louisi- 
ana, Miss Steinberg told The Voice, then it 
will be available for use in integrating other 
school systems or “wherever injustices take 
place—like interference with voting rights.” 

Meanwhile, Miss Steinberg plans to make 
New York, and Greenwich Village specifically, 
her home. Besides continuing to attend 
evening philosophy lectures at Cooper Union, 
she intends to make use of what she learns 
by writing a book on the philosophy of 
direct. action. 


Tribute to the Honorable Michael J. 
Kirwan 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


. Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure for me to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to one of the 
outstanding Members of the House, the 
Honorable MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio, 
known to all affectionately as “MIKE.” 
To pay tribute to Mx is to pay tribute 
to the American way of life for he, more 
than anyone else I know, is a symbol of 
this way of life. 

From a very modest beginning, through 
sheer determination, perservance and 
hard work, Mrxe has climbed the ladder 
of success, We honor him today for the 
great job he did as chairman of the Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee. Dur- 
ing the recent campaign he worked tire- 
lessly to aid and assist Members running 
for reelection as well as candidates run- 
ning for the first time. With MIKE at 
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the helm we came through again with a 
resounding Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives for the 87th 
Congress. He has been chairman of the 
congressional committee since 1947, and 
since he assumed the leadership of that 
committee only once—that short.2-year 
period between 1952 and 1954—have the 
Democrats not controlled the House. 
Mixx Kirwan is not only a great cam- 
paigner, he is a distinguished legislator, 
having served in the House of Represent- 
atives since 1936, a member of the power- 
ful Appropriations Committee since 1942 
where he has served as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions. I salute you, MIKE, as a cam- 
paigner of renown; as a legislator with 
a reputation of accomplishment, a high- 
minded Christian gentleman and a truly 
great American. 


Tribute to Edward J. Meeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
the evening of Monday, December 19, 
1960, some 300 prominent citizens of 
Memphis gathered at the University 
Club in that city to pay a surprise trib- 
ute to a man truly described as “a great 
American,” Edward J. Meeman, editor 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. The 
principal speaker on that occasion was 
the Honorable Lucius E. Burch, Jr., a 
Memphis attorney and a close friend and 
admirer of Mr. Meeman. Mr. Burch’s 
address was an eloquent and thoughtful 
recital of Mr. Meeman’s many accom- 
plishments during a career in journalism 
spanning more than a half century. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Burch's remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TrisvuTzs BY Hon. Luctus Burcu at PUBLIC 
Dinner In Honor or Enwarp J. MEEMAN, 
DECEMBER 19, 1960, ar MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Mr. Orgi. distinguished guests, and 
friends, I must address you tonight without 
the aid of those decent preliminaries which 
enable a speaker to fortify his self-confidence 
by dwelling on the honor of his selection. 
The truth is that, by means too devious to be 
here related, I finessed the committee into 
selecting me because I very much wanted to 
speak on this occasion. If what I say to- 
night was sald in a courtroom by an adyo- 
cate, it would be subject to two major criti- 
cisms. First, part is hearsay. This Is so 
because Ed Meeman was already a very fa- 
mous and successful man before I first knew 
him 25 years ago. Second, part of it is per- 
sonal, but I speak as a witness rather than 
as a historian and I wish to testify from 
personal knowledge about several aspects and 
attributes of our friend which, though they 
may be inferred, are not plainly stated in 
the record of the long list of his accom- 
plishments among us. 

Ed Meeman was born in Evansville, Ind., 
the son of a family of very modest circum- 
stances. He never received that which now 
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all say is a sine qua non to fame and for- 
tune—a college education. Fortunately, if 
he heard that as a boy, he did not believe it. 
His first Job which he took while still in high 
school was as a cub reporter on the Evans- 
ville Press. Evansville, at that time, was 
dominated by a corrupt political machine. 
The Press had recently been founded by 
Scripps-McRae, predecessor to the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, by installing in rented 
quarters some secondhand equipment. Under 
optimum conditions, it was capable of turn- 
ing out 4 pages of printed matter. The paper 
was to furnish a voice for the people. It was 
to be a plain voice, speaking plainly to the 
plain people. It had a mission which ap- 
pealed to young Ed Meeman and he gave 
himself entirely to it. In the booming and 
boss-ridden communities, of which there 
Were many in the first years of the century, 
the element of personal violence to re- 
porters who sought and printed the truth 
was always present, 

There were no hours of employment for 
reporters in those days and a man was sup- 
posed to do whatever the job ‘ed— 
dawn to dark being the rule rather than the 
exception. The vigorous reporting of our 
friend was a major factor in breaking the 
corrupt machine grip on local and regional 
politics and eventually at the State House. 
He remained with the Evansville Press until 
World War I when he served with the Navy, 
after which he returned to his old paper. 

In 1921 the owners of the paper decided 
to start a paper in Knoxville, Tenn. Ed 
Meeman was selected to be the editor of the 
new paper and, provided with full respon- 
sibility and again equipped with old presses 
in rented quarters, he commenced what 
promised to be a long and hard uphill strug- 
gle. But, it was not as long as the publish- 
ers had expected. The people responded, as 
Lord willing they always will, to a paper 
that speaks the truth and offers leadership. 
In only 5 years, the little paper had so es- 
tablished itself in Knoxville that it was able 
to take over its big afternoon competitor, 
The Knoxville Sentinel, and the name was 
changed to News-Sentinel. In merging the 
two papers, Ed Meeman retained what was 
best about the Sentinel and under his edi- 
torship the News-Sentinel took on the char- 
acter which It has today as the leading news- 
paper in the eastern section of the State. 

Among the causes which he espoused at 
Knoxville and which he had the satisfaction 
of seeing accomplished was the creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Indeed, he 
had fought for public power development 
of the Tennessee River through the building 
of a dam at Cove Creek, the present site of 
Norris Dam, for more than 8 years before 1933 
when TVA finally became a reality. He was 
one of the first and most vigorous advocates 
of the establishment of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, which is now the 
No. 1 park in all of the national parks with 
respect to public use. A 

As a result of his great success In Knox- 
ville, Ed Meeman was given the assignment 
as editor of the Press-Scimitar here in 
Memphis in 1931. That was a difficult year 
anywhere, but the prospect was particularly 
forbidding for a liberal editor in Memphis. 
There was an almost total collapse of the 
agriculture on which the region depended. 
The entire community was firmly controlled 
by the political organization headed by the 
late E. H. Crump. I have little sympathy for 
the many detractors of Mr. Crump’s memory 
who are now so viciferous and who were so 
silent during his lifetime. Ed Meeman was 
the only articulate opponent of the Crump 
organization for a long while, yet you will 
find all of his latter efforts have been to 
salvage and preserve the many good features 
of the Crump administration and to pre- 
serve in public Hfe the very many officials 
and employees who did a good and honest 
job under the strict discipline of the old 
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organization. It is true that there were 
many good things about the old organiza- 
tion. It is equally true that it suppressed 
Individual expression and activity in the 
community and it was inevitable that there 
should be bitter warfare between the Press- 
Scimitar and the organization which con- 
tinued for more than 20 years. 

Tt is here that I forsake the role of his- 
torian and commence to speak as a witness. 

I moved to Memphis immediately after 
graduating from Vanderbilt Law School 25 
years ago. I was much infiuenced, I now 
realize, by my early contact with my grand- 
father, a lazy, self-indulgent, courageous, 
turbulent, and marvelous old man, now re- 
membered, if at all, only for having killed 
a former editor of the Commercial Appeal, 
Senator Carmack, on the streets of Nash- 
ville. His bookplate in many of the old 
books of his which I now have bore, “Ubi 
Ubertas ibi patria’——where there is liberty 
there is the fatherland. And his motto 
which he had taken from the “Hunting of 
the Cheviot,” “Nay,” said the lord, Perse, I 
told it ye beforme, that I would never 
ylelded be to no man of a woman born.” 

As fine and fair as those sentiments now 
sound, I can assure you that they were not 
such as would win friends and influence 
people in Memphis in 1935. It was inevitable 
that I should soon become close to Ed Mee- 
man, The plain truth is that there were 
very few other people of standing who would 
have anything to do with me. There was 
very little common basis for friendship in 
those early years or now, Ed Meeman is 
strongly and actively a religious man and I 
am not. My pleasures were of the hunting 
and fishing, smoking and drinking kind. Ed 
Meeman is a true ascetic and has an un- 
mitigated horror for blood sports of all sorts. 
But Ed is catholic, not in the secular sense 
but in the literal sense. So great Is his de- 
votion to liberty, so zealous is he of the 
right of every individual to self-determina- 
tion, to personal dignity, to the right of 
speaking freely, and of worshiping or not 
worshiping, that the Press-Scimitar has fur- 
nished a haven and encouragement and sup- 
port for many dissimilar men and women 
who had a common love for free as well as an 
honest government. I wish to return to that 
subject in another connection later on. 

No special knowledge or information based 
on friendship but only general recollection 
of the record enables me to recall to your 
memory some of his greater accomplish- 
ments. 

How many of you remember the old, mis- 
managed, rat-infested city hospital, then 
called the general hospital? And how its 
condition was exposed that resulted in new 
men, a new building, a new philosophy, all 
constituents of the present-day John Gaston 
Hospital? 

In the 1930's Memphis was renowned for 
its slums. Ed Meeman established a real 
estate page in the Press-Scimitar and 
strongly advocated the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration plan, with the result that Mem- 
phis became known as the first big Federal 
Housing Authority city. The State Director 
complimented the paper for what it had ac- 
complished and took the risk of losing his 
job in 1938. 

And it was not just Memphis in which the 
paper was interested. It was then, as now, a 
regional newspaper and it had a great part 
in the reformation of the highway program 
in Arkansas and in the accomplishment of 
the St. Francis Basin improvement project, 
which did so much to remove one of the 
principal agricultural hazards from much of 
the richest land in Arkansas. 

Shelby Forest, had it been crested under 
any other political climate, would have in 
some. way honored his name, It was almost 
n one-man operation. Let me tell you about 
it. During the midthirties, Ed Meeman be- 
gan to agitate for a great park along the river 
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bluffs north of town, The land was then 
virtually worthless and many of his close 
friends and members of his own editorial 
staff could not understand the big, front 
page play about stories concerning attempts 
to obtain Shelby Forest. Even in 1937, when 
12,500 acres of this wasteland was purchased, 
there was little genuine enthusiasm, Let me 
give you an example. To celebrate the ac- 
quisition, the Press-Scimitar chartered a 
steamboat to go up to the park site. It was 
hot as blazes and the then cutover timber 
wilting in the summer sun was anything but 
inviting. The truth is that I went along only 
because being a friend, I thought I ought to. 
Then, too, during those years, there was a 
much grander boat ride staged by Mr. 
Crump and attended by everybody in the 
community who was anybody. Since I was 
not invited on that boat ride, I thought I 
ought to go on that by the opposition even 
if it didn’t seem very grand. Among the 
small crowd, mostly moved by equally lofty 
motives, I suspect, I espied Millsaps Fitz- 
hugh. Then, as now, he was the very capable 
attorney for the paper, and I think he re- 
garded it as sort of a command perform- 
ance for he was plainly miserable. As soon 
as the boat reached the forest, we deter- 
mined that we had had enough and could do 
without the speechmaking. We jumped 
ship and hired a farmer in a pickup truck 
to drive us to Millington where we board- 
ed the train and came back to Memphis. 
That was the sort of help Ed was getting 
from his friends even then. Of course, now, 
Shelby Forest is the most beautiful and most 
used all the State forests and it has lots 
of friends and supporters, of which I am one. 
If any of us outlive Ed Meeman, I hope there 
will be another gathering such as this to in- 
sure a fitting memorial in the park. 

Through the years, the Press-Scimitar has 
done much for the agricultural economy 
upon which the region depends. The Save- 
Enrich Our Soil Program, which made the 
mid-South conscious of what conservation 
and improvement of our soil can do for the 
area; the watershed association programs; 
the maid-of-cotton enterprise, which the 
paper helped establish in 1939; have had a 
real and substantial effect in advancing the 
cause of agriculture. It is impossible with- 
in reasonable limits of time to say much 
about the many fine things that Ed Meeman 
has supported. It will suffice to merely men- 
tion them for you know most of them well. 
They are part of the daily life of the com- 
munity. The Press-Scimitar’s annual spell- 
ing bees which bring children from five 
States into Memphis; the Mid-South Fair; 
the Downtown Association; Memphis State; 
Girl Scouts; Boy Scouts; YMCA; YWCA; 
USO; Collins Chapel Hospital; Community 
Council on Human Relations; Exchange 
Club; Civitan; Rotary; Lions and their work 
for the blind; the paper's own Goodfellows 
and Cynthia milk funds. What I have said 
about Ed Meeman’s accomplishments should 
be a sufficient basis for a claim upon the 
gratitude and affection of any community 
but, to me, this is the lesser part of his work. 

In the early years of my acquaintance with 
Ed, he was unable to accomplish much in 
his battle against the organization because 
there were virtually no men of standing who 
would openly ally themselves with him in 
his fight. A favorite saying his is, “The 
newspaper working alone can do much, but 
citizens working with their newspaper can 
do anything.” Gradually, a little coterſe of 
men and women began to fight feebly at 
first against the organization and against 
the mechanisms which it employed to re- 
tain its hold upon the community. Among 
these early ones were Gilmer Richardson, 
Charlie Poe; Edmund Orgill, Frances Coe, 
O. D. Bratton, Bill Barr, Ed Dalstrom, the 
fearless physician, Henry Gotten, and others, 
for the most part widely dissimilar but hav- 
ing a common antipathy for anything that 
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stifled the functioning of the democratic 
process. 

The first big break came in 1948 with the 
election of Senator Estes KEFAUVER. Aside 
from the election of Senator KEFAUVER, the 
byproducts were of enormous significance 
to the community. It was proved that the 
organization could be defeated and also those 
that opposed it would not be blasted from 
the lightning on high and thereafter the 
numbers willing to take part in trying to 
obtain true democratic government grew 
very greatly, The civic research committee 
was an outgrowth of this and it had strong 
support from the Press-Scimitar from the 
beginning. Reforms suggested by the civic 
research committee and actively supported 
by the Press-Scimitar included permanent 
registration, voting machines, better polling 
places, tax equalization, better form of city 
government, consolidation of city-county 
functions, and civil service. These are all 
necessary defensive weapons in the arsenal of 
a functioning democracy. 

It is these sorts of things that are the real 
jewels in his crown. Though loosely called 
“leadership,” taking the part of the blind, 
the Rotary Club, the YWCA, and the like, is 
really not that at all. Indeed, it is “follow- 
ship” because it crystallizes and shapes up 
the already formed consensus of the com- 
munity, Real leadership implies change, 
progress, and this necessarily involves an 
assault upon the existing status. This is 
uncomfortable and involves one in all sorts 
of unpleasantness. No editor will get 
threatening letters nor lose a single advér- 
tiser for supporting the Boy Scouts, but it 
is quite another thing to support men who 
affront the comfortable opinions to which 
citizens are likely to hold in an effort to re- 
tain a supposed satisfactory status. This 
sort of leadership results in personal un- 
popularity for a time and 16 is the price 
that one must pay and, when required, Ed 
Meeman has been willing to pay it and has 
paid it. 

One would think that Ed Meeman would 
have enough experience, perspective, and de- 
tachment to realize that leadership of this 
sort is bound to make some people angry 
and when they are angry they will say harsh 
things for a time. Ed has never understood 
this. He is one of the most sensitive people 
that I have ever known. He truly likes 
everyone and wishes everyone to like him 
and I hope this testimonial will assure him 
of the correctness of what I have sald to 
him in personal conversation in the past, 
which is that an assault upon a dearly held 
opinion of any substantial part of the popu- 
lation will inevitably inyolve incidents of 
bitter personal recrimination. However, just 
as inevitably a position conscientiously 
taken and honorably advanced will under 
the running of time bring admiration and 
respect. Ed should not need this occasion 
to demonstrate the truth of that. 

I remember the campaign of 1948 very 
well. Senator Kerauver was neither then 
nor now very popular with the economic 
group to which a paper must look for its 
chief revenues, although a census taken last 
August demonstrated that he is more than 
middling popular with the people. The cam- 
paign of 1948 was one of unprecedented bit- 
terness and many unpleasant things were 
said. about Mr. Meemsn, some individuals 
even taking full page ads to express their 
disapproval of him. A good while later, 
Senator Keravver returned to Memphis just 
after the conclusion of his investigation of 
crime in politics. That, you will remember, 
was the first big televised investigation and 
at its conclusion I think he was easily the 
most popular figure in the country, He re- 
turned to Memphis and the ballroom of the 
Peabody was filled to overflowing. Senator 
Kerauver got a resounding welcome and a 
thunderous ovation but when Ed Meeman 
was introduced I thought the plaster was 
coming off the ceiling. Thus it was, so it 
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will ever be; given time, that which is right 
will come right. 

I hope there will never come a time in 
Ed Meeman’s life when everyone in the com- 
munity will say, "Ed, you're great, you're 
wonderful.” I hope you will always be 
pointing out how things could be better 
and thus irritating those who wish for them 
to remain as they are. While you do that, 
Ed, be sustained and strengthened by what 
I now say on behalf of all those here as- 
sembled who know you best, who love you 
most. No one in the entire region over a 
period of more than a quarter of a century 
has consistently fought the good fight, run 
the good race, and has earned, received, and 
holds the admiration and respect of the 
community. And, it is my happy duty on 
behalf of all here to present you with this 
memento as a tangible reminder of that 
conclusion. 


Dr. George Washington Carver: A Brief 
Sketch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, to honor 
the late Dr. George Washington Carver, 
January 5 has been proclaimed George 
Washington Carver Day in New York 
State. The date marks the 18th anni- 
versary of Dr. Carver’s death at Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. A great Negro 
scientist, he rose from slavery to world- 
wide esteem. 

Born in slavery in the 1860's, Dr. 
Carver as a youth earned enough money 
doing odd, jobs to complete his college 
and gradate study. His achievements 
won for him, in 1896, the position of di- 
rector of agriculture at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. This he held until his death, de- 
spite numerous offers of higher positions 
and greater income. 

Through his own intelligence and ini- 
tiative he became world famous. He 
brought new wealth to the South by dis- 
covering hundreds of new uses for the 
peanut and sweet potato. He found 
commercial use for cornstalks, grass, and 
weeds. His chemical discoveries in- 
creased the income of the South by many 
millions of dollars. 

Despite his innate shyness, Dr. Carver 
could not keep his light hidden and 
honors came to him. As early as 1917, 
he was made a member of the Royal 
Society of Arts, London, In 1923 he re- 
ceived the Spingarn Medal for research 
in potash and in 1929 the Theodore 
Roosevelt Medal was awarded him for 
distinguished services to science. Simp- 
son College gave him the degree of doctor 
of science in 1928. He left his labora- 
tory in 1934 to take part in the organiza- 
tion of the Farm Chemurgic Council and 
thereafter appeared on its annual pro- 
grams. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture appointed him collaborator to the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in 1935. Henry 
Ford built a memoria! replica of his 
birthplace at Greenfield Village where 
Dr. Cawer spent some weeks during 1942. 


Dr. Carver has been called a master 
teacher, His unselfishness and devotion 
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to his work and to humanity grew more 
firmly as the years passed. He has 
earned a large niche among America's 
truly great. 

It is appropriate that we remember Dr. 
Carver's words of wisdom: 

There is goodness in everything * * * I 
am only a trail blazer for those who come 
after me. 


Latin America—Opportunities and 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1961 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
when I was in Caracas, Venezuela, in 
January 1960, I had the pleasure of 
meeting John F. Gallagher, vice presi- 
dent for foreign administration of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Mr. Gallagher impressed 
me then as a man of superior intelli- 
gence who brought genuine insight to 
our brief discussion of the problems 
facing the United States in Latin 
America. 

Recently, my attention was drawn to 
a speech given by Mr. Gallagher to the 
International Trade Club of Chicago on 
December 8, 1960. In it, he deals, suc- 
cinctly and well, with the crisis in inter- 
American relations and also describes at 
some length the standards by which his 
firm guides its Latin American opera- 
tions. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. have an excellent 
and deserved reputation for the forward- 
looking policies it has adopted in Latin 
America. They have won not only strong 
local approval but also increased respect 
for American business and the American 
way of life. 

For these reasons, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Mr. Gallagher’s speech 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and highly recommend that it be read 
by all Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


(By John F. Gallagher, vice president, foreign 


administration, Sears, Roebuck, & Co., at 
the International Trade Club of Chicago, 
December 8, 1960) 


CASTRO TAKES OVER CUBA, RIOTS IN CARACAS, 
QUAD2OS ELECTED IN BRAZIL, LAND REFORM, 
INDUSTRIALIZATION, “YANKEE GO HOME" 


Latin America is much in the news; so let's 
take a look at what Latin America Is. It is: 

Twenty nations—20 peoples with different 
cultures, economies, and histories. 

A land area 2t; times the size of the United 
States. 

One hundred and eighty-eight million peo- 
ple—increasing at a rate of over 244 percent 
per year—one of the highest rates of growth 
in the world—with the population estimated 
to be 500 million in year 2000. 

Youthful—over 40 percent of its popula- 
tion is under 15 years of age. In the United 
States and Canada only 25 percent of the 
population is less than 15 years old. This 
means that in 1975 there will be approxi- 
mately 50 percent more people, between the 
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ages of 25 and 40, in Latin America than 
there will be in the United States and 
Canada. x 

A major exporter of petroleum, coffee, 
sugar, copper, cotton, iron ore, bananas, 
cocoa, lead, nitrates, wool, and zinc. The 
United States is the customer for over 45 
percent of the volume of these exports. ` 

A purchaser of 26 percent of all U.S. com- 
mercial exports. In 1958, Latin America 
purchased 33 percent of our total exports 
of machinery, 43 percent of transportation 
equipment, 33 percent of dairy products, 30 
percent of chemicals and related products, 
32 percent of cotton manufactures, 37 per- 
cent of paper and paper products, and 35 
percent of iron and steel mill products, 

The recipient of $9 billion of U.S. direct 
private investments. 

It was the recipient of only 3.8 percent of 
the total economic and military ald given 
by the United States from July 1945, to 
July 1960. Europe received 41.1 percent, the 
Far East 17.2 percent, and the Near East 
113 percent. 

Underdeveloped—50 percent of the people 
are under: 40 percent are illiterate, 
poverty is widespread. 

Of major strategic, political, and economic 
importance to the United States. 

Undergoing political revolution. Dictators 
have recently been overthrown in Argentina, 
Colombia, and Venezuela, and one dictator 
has supplanted another in Cuba. 

Undergoing social revolution. The vast 
majority of the people are demanding better 
standards of living. 

Being infiltrated by international commu- 
nism. Our best estimates indicate that Com- 
munists are spending 6100 million annually 
in Latin America, The USIA budget for this 
area is $3 million. 

In need of sympathetic understanding of 
its problems and hopes and visible evidence 
of action to be taken as a result of that 
understanding. To do this means a greater 
response in our public attitudes to the pro- 
found and rapid changes which are taking 
place in Latin American political, economic, 
and social structures. 

It means recognition of the fact that Latin 
America is in a race between evolution and 
revolution. The crucial question is whether 
Latin American democratic political Institu- 
tions are study enough to bring about the 
needed economic and social adjustments 
quickly enough. 

This, then, is Latin America. 

Youthful, growing, idealistic, nationalistic, 
producer of much that we consume, pur- 
chaser of much that we produce, friend and 
ally who is gravely troubled by social, eco- 
nomic and political pressure and problems. 
An area of great opportunity for business- 
men willing to assume responsibilities, 

Before going into the broad area of busi- 
ness opportunity and responsibility, I would 
like to tell you about “Sears in Latin Amer- 
ica", our organization and its policies. 

We opened our first store In Havana, Cuba, 
in November 1942, but the major expansion 
began in 1946 with the opening of a large 
store in Mexico City. We now operate some 
59 retall stores In Mexico, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Culombia, Peru, Brazil, Vene- 
guela, and Puerto Rico, (Fidel is now operat- 
ing the seven stores we had in Cuba.) 

Our fundamental belief is that an efficient 
system of product distribution is as essen- 
tial as the product itself, and through efm- 
cient merchandising and operating we can 
make a vory necessary and important con- 
tribution to the economy and to society in 
general. 

Cur procedure, in establishing an opera- 
tlon, is to set up the type of corporate 
structure that wlll permit maximum reten- 
tion of profits for the purpose of reinvesting 
approximately 50 percent of them in the 
country in which they were made. This re- 
investment of profits permits the most rapid 
expansion of store facilities and merchandise 
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inventories, facilitates the growth of our 
credit business and contributes to the de- 
velopment of the economy, 


We had thought that we were making 
provisions in Cuba for the long-term security 
of our employees there at the time we 
established their profit-sharing fund and 
permitted them to purchase 18.8 percent of 
the stock of Sears, Roebuck de Cuba, Fidel 
Castro, however, has changed that. When 
his government expropriated Sears they also 
took over the profit-sharing fund. Now our 
employees have no ownership of the com- 
pany. His government promised land re- 
form—the Cubans are finding out that that 
means that they will now work on com- 
munal farms. He promised better housing 
for the people, The Cubans are now finding 
out that this means the elimination of pri- 
vately owned housing and the institution of 
government owned and assigned living quar- 
ters. He promised that there would be a 
better standard of living for the people of 
Cuba and more individual freedom. In- 
stead, he has imposed extreme taxes on the 
middle-class person and on industrial and 
commercial establishments to the extent 
that food, clothing, and other personal ar- 
ticles are both difficult to obtain and ex- 
tremely high in price. The concepts of in- 
dividual liberty haye been completely 
abandoned, Many of the Cuban employees 
of Seas, Roebuck de Cuba have fled the coun- 
try because of their realization of what Castro 
and his government truly are. They are 
anxious to tell Sears employees in other Latin 
American countries what Castro is bringing 
to Cuba, no better economic, political, and 
social standards but instead, communism 
and a poorer life for all of his people. 

* * 


* * * 


U.S. business has a great stake In Latin 
America—the volume of trade and the 
moneys invested certainly indicate that—but 
the stake is even greater—for today Latin 
America is the battleground where the con- 
cepts and practices of the capitalistic system 
of free enterprise, our belief in individual 
rights and responsibilities. our very way of 
life, are being challenged by socialism and 
international communism, 

I had lived in Venezuela for approximately 
3 years at the time of the overthrow of the 
Dictator Perez Jimenez. I saw professional 
Communists operating in the country within 
10 days after the change in government. 
They immediately moved into the university, 


newspaper, radio and television, labor 
unions, and administrative government 
posts. 


I was there when Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon were insulted, spit upon, and had 
their lives endangered by mob action— 
action controlled and directed by many per- 
sons who were not Venezuelan, and com- 
pletely uncontrolled by the almost nonexist- 
ent police force. I was there during the year 
of provisional government. saw them organ- 
ize and hold a free and honest election, and 
lived there for 1 year under the democrati- 
cally elected regime of President Betancourt. 

During those last 2 years, we did a great 
deal of soul-searching for the answer to the 
violent anti-Americanism that was a part of 
this transition from dictatorship to democ- 
racy: We talked with Venezuelans of all 
walks of life to get their opinion and reac- 
tions. We found that they were disturbed 
because the U.S. Government had deco- 
rated and praised the Dictator Perez 
Jimenez—they resented that he had been 
permitted to enter and live in the United 
States—they did not understand our great 
concern over communism and our apparent 
lack of concern over their social and eco- 
nomic problems—they questioned whether 
many U.S. companies and individual Ameri- 
cans had the best interests of Venezuela at 
heart—and used as examples American lack 
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of understanding of Venezuelan history and 
culture, lack of Spanish language training. 
lack of social interchange, lack of contact 
with the people of Venezuela. They also 
complained about U.S. restrictions on the 
importation into the United States of their 
main export product—oil, 

We listened—and at first were quite resent- 
ful over what appeared to be many Inaccu- 
rate views of our attitudes and beliefs—and 
at the apparent lack of appreciation for the 
contribution that most businessmen believed 
their companies had made to Venezuela. 
Our thinking was clarified one day when one 
of the Americans who had lived in Venezuela 
for many years said * * Perhaps we 
should look at this situation through their 
eyes.” ‘Suppose that we were natives of the 

State of Texas and that cattle raising was 
the State's main industry.“ Let's assume 
that the cattle industry was owned and 
managed by 40,000 Venezuelans who were 
living in Texas in a very comfortable manner 
as compared with the majority of us“ “And 
then," he asked “Do you suppose that we 
hypothetical natives of Texas would have 
been as considerate and courteous to those 
Venezuelans as they have been to us over the 
years that we have lived and worked tn their 
country.” We came to understand that the 
reyolt was one against authority—or just 
whatever it might be—government, business, 
church—much anti-Americanism was be- 
cause we were there. But as we studied the 
situation further, we found that there was 
much that we could do to expand upon and 
develop the activities of individuals and 
companies that had been well accepted, and 
to initiate additional programs where areas 
had been neglected. Regretfully, we con- 
cluded that in too many cases we had lim- 
ited our contribution to improving inter- 
national understanding, to criticizing the 
US. State Department, and had neglected 
assuming our full personal responsibility as 
US. citizens and representatives of the US. 
business abroad. I do not mean to indicate 
that Latin Americans have not made mis- 
takes or that they should not accept greater 
responsibility. I also do not mean to indi- 
cate that more could not be done by our 
Government representatives. It was obvi- 
ous, however, that U.S. business could play 
a more responsible role. In these respects, 
our conclusions were that, while Venezuela's 
situation might require special emphasis not 
needed in another country, the basic factors 
and problem areas were similar and the 
fundamental solutions were the same. 

Out of our concern, came the revitaliatton 
of the North American Association of Vene- 
zuela—an association that had been organ- 
ized during World War II to entertain U.S. 
military personnel stopping over in Vene- 
zuela—and later to give assistance to indi- 
gent North Americans. 1 

We agreed that there were four groups or 
areas that needed immediate attention: 

1. The youngsters—up to college age. 

2. College age students and college or 
high school level teachers. 

8. Newspaper columnists and publishers, 
and radio and television personalities. 

4, Average Venezuelans who were in dally 
contact with North Americans. 

Based on this reasoning, we organized a 
sports program for youth, an educational 
committee for teachers and college students, 
a press relations committee to handle com- 
munications, and a friendship committee to 
improve person-to-person relationships. In 
our first year of operation, we raised over 
$200,000 and engaged in several hundred 
projects, All the workers, except the execu- 
tive director and his secretary, were volun- 
teer members of the North American com- 
munity. 

Our sports committee employed a U.S, bi- 
lingual athletic director who worked with 
organized youth groups. They trained track 
teams, gave support to Little League baseball, 
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setup baseball clinics, gave support to youth 
organizations, recommended, scholarships, 
ete. While training the youngsters, the coach 
also taught them our ideals and principles. 

The educational committee found that the 
New York City-based executive director of 
an organization devoted to orientation of 
foreign students for 12 years, had never vis- 
ited Latin America, even though over 10,000 
Latin Americans are attending U.S. colleges 
and universities. He was brought to Vene- 
zuela, as was the president of U.S. College 
Student Advisers Organization where he was 
oriented to the situation; orientation classes 
for Venezuelans going to the United States 
to school were organized; a weekend meeting 
of Venezuelan students in the New England 
States was arr: at the “Experiment for 
International Living” in Putney, Vt. Trips 
were arranged for Venezuelan educators to 
visit the United States to attend conferences. 
Contact was established with several U.S. 
universities to improve indoctrination of 
Venezuelan students. Scholarship programs 
were reviewed, extended, developed, 

We came to realize that many of the stu- 
dents were returning to Latin America un- 
impressed with our country or its principles. 
We found that all too frequently this was 
because the student had registered, been as- 
signed a room, and then had joined the inter- 
national group at the school. Perhaps he did 
not make enough effort to make friends of 
us and get to know our country—but maybe 
we could have been more ssive in see- 
ing to it that he was Invited by us to know 
our country and be our friend. 

The press relations committee arranged 
meetings between U.S. businessmen and 
Venezuelan newsmen; they organized meet- 
ings of joint Venezuelan-United States sig- 
nificance; they organized a seminar for 12 
Venezuelan newsmen at Columbia University. 
This was so successful that the Venezuelans 
organized a program in Venezuela for 12 
leading U.S. journalists—a third seminar is 
planned for Northwestern University next 
spring. 

The friendship committee aggressively en- 
couraged improved Spanish language train- 
ing for U.S. personnel, arranged for contri- 
butions to a number of Venezuelan organ- 
izations who were carrying out work we be- 
lieved in, setup a “civillan awards“ program 
to give awards from U.S. organizations to 
leading Venezuelans, established relation- 
ships with the pro-Venezuela movement and 
the Catholic Church and assisted in orienta- 
tion of newly arrived U.S, personnel. 

The activities enumerated above are only 
a small part of the total program. And it is 
continuing on an aggressive basis, 

I would like to ask each of you to ask 
yourself these questions—because they rep- 
resent a program for business in Latin 
America: 

Does my company have a specific program 
which demands that our U.S. executives and 
their wives, who live in Latin America, learn 
the local language? 

Are the U.S. personnel that we send to a 
given country indoctrinated in the culture, 
history, and psychology of that country? 
Are they encouraged to become a personnel 
part of the local community? 

Do our company publications abroad 
promote the concepts of free enterprise, de- 
miocracy, and better community relations? 

Are our U.S. executives informed of U.S. 
Government policies and activities in the 
countries in which we operate? 

Does our company policy encourage active 
management participation in local civic and 
welfare activities abroad, Including author- 
ity to make contributions to worthy organ- 
izations? 

Is Our company abroad providing employ- 
ment, training and managerial opportunities 
for local personnel? 

Do we have a plan for telling our U.S. 
Government, representatives, legislative, and 
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executive, of the urgent concern we feel 
about Latin America, and are we ready to 
suggest to them that 

1. Foreign military aid should be reduced 
in favor of expanded economic aid. 

2. More economic aid should go to Latin 
America. This economic ald should largely 
be in the form of very long term loans which 
would be used for the purpose of building 
schools, training teachers, improving roads, 
building water and sewage systems, etc. 
Private capital should be relied upon to de- 
velop industrial and commercial activities. 

3. That the U.S. information agency pro- 
grams in Latin America should be greatly 
expanded, with particular emphasis on ex- 
panding the operations of the binational 
centers into low income areas, 

4. Is our company prepared to participate 
in and give financial support to programs 
designed to promote improved international 
understanding such as the North American 
Association in Venezuela to destroy the 
“Castro myth” and to fight for the principles 
of democracy and free enterprise? 

5. Are we willing to reinvest a portion of 
our profits in the country to which we export 
products or have invested? 

If you can say that your company Is doing 
or is willing to do these things—then you 
have accepted the responsibilities that will 
permit you to enjoy the opportunities—and 
I am confident that Latin Americans will 
soon be saying to US. businessmen, “Yankee 
don't go home.” 


Statement Issued by American-Latvians 
of Metropolitan Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement issued by American-Latvians 
of Metropolitan Detroit assembled at the 
International Institute on the occasion 
of the 42d anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Latvia. 


This statement, and the covering letter 
sent me by the Latvian Association in 
Detroit over the signature-of Mr. A. O. 
Deksnis, its president, forcefully recall 
to all Americans their duty to rededicate 
themselves not only to freedom at home 
but also to restoration of freedom in all 
of the ancient lands whose people cry to 
us for help in this time of need. 

The letter and statement follow: 

DETROIT, 
-December 10, 1960, 
The Honorable JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We would like to call to your attention 
the enclosed copy of the statement issued on 
November 27, 1960, commemorating 42d 
onniversary of the Independence of Republic 
of Latvia. 

Any assistance that you could give to 
carry out the spirit of this resolution will be 
deeply appreciated by the American-Latvlans 
in the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
THe LATVIAN ASSOCIATION IN 
DETROIT, 
A. O. Dexsnts, President. 
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STATEMENT 


The Latvian-Americans of Metropolitan 
Detroit, assembled at the International In- 
stitute, 111 E, Kirby Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
on 27th day of November 1960, to com- 
memorate the 42d anniversary of inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Latvia, unanl- 
mously agreed to issue the following state- 
ment: 

1. Making a special appeal to the incom- 
ing administration, we wish to remind of the 
continuing pattem of Communist oblitera- 
tion of the peoples and nations inside the 
Soviet Union through religious persecution, 
deportations and economic exploitation, 

At the same time we appeal to the new 
administration to continue the policy of 
nonrecognition of the Soviet seizure of the 
Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania. This first was enunciated by the Presi- 
dents: Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. 
Truman, and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

By doing this, the American people dem- 
onstrate to the suffering Baltic nations that 
they have not been forgotten as people nor 
none of their aspirations as nations ignored. 

The plight of these Baltic nations repre- 
sents the most viclows form of colonialism 
since Genghis Khan swept down on the 
medieyal civilized world. Through Soviet 
subjugation of nations like those of Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania, the Soviet empire has 
shown itself in its true colors—through 
cynically and hypocritically proclaiming it- 
self to the world as a “defender of colonial 
peoples.” 

The motive of the Soviets in this regard is 
only to further the expansion of the Red 
empire, destroy the last hope of mankind— 
the United States of America, and ‘crush all 
human dignity. 

Therefore let us explore all means to de- 
stroy communism, the modern scourge 
without yielding to the Russian imperium 
in the illusory hope of achieving “peace in 
our time.” 

One way of making our position known is 
to cast light on the Red shadows through 
expanded Voice of America broadcasts. 

The people under the Red heel are eager 
for the truth and only the Voice of America 
is the primary source of the correct informa- 
tion. The expansion of the broadcasts will 
not only dispel the Communist propaganda, 
but will undergird the morale that has sus- 
tained the captive peoples through the years 
of oppression. 

2. American-Latvians and others, whose 
ancestors come from the nations now subju- 
gated behind the Iron Curtain see in the 
Soviet and American cultural, economical 
and political exchanges a weakening of the 
American resolve to resist further infiltra- 
tion by the Soviet controlled Communists. 
These exchanges can bring only a demorali- 
gation of the continued resistance of the 
Latvians and other people. Such demorall- 
zation will lead to a strengthening of the 
Soviet Union as a world power and deprive 
Americans from a major source of support. 

3. If there is to be another summit con- 
ference, the Latvian-Americans of Detroit 
urge the President of the United States to 
broach the question of the subjugated na- 
tions of the world. Each nation should de- 
termine its own destiny. Permanent peace 
is possible only when each nation freely 
selects its own form of government. 

4. We rejoice that African and Asian 
states have achieved independence and ad- 
mission to the United Nations. Neverthe- 
less we firmly believe that the freedom taken 
away from the Baltic natlons by the Soviet 
imperium should be restored. The loss of 
their freedom did not occur in the 18th 
century while Western Powers were scram- 
bling for new markets and revenues, but 
their subjugation was a pure and simple 
matter of Soviet ravenous greed and desire 
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to destroy the freedom which it could not 
tolerate on its borders. Therefore Khruschey 
and other Red functionaries do not truly 
represent the peoples in the Baltic States 
but only the Communist Party officialdom. 

5. This statement is the expression of the 
entire Latvian-American community of 
Metropolitan Detroit and this assemblage 
directs that copies of this statement to be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
John F. Kennedy, President-elect of the 
United States, Secretary of State, the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, Senators and 
Congressmen from the State of Michigan, 
Governor of the State of Michigan, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State of Michigan, 
mayor of the city of Detroit, Senator J. W. 
FULERICHT, Congressman CHESTER BOWLES 
and Gov. Adlal E. Stevenson. 


Resolutions for the Rural Electrification 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January ¢, 1961 


Mr, JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 27 and 28, some 572 
farm and rural leaders representing 114 
rural electric cooperatives in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois met in Springfield, III. 
for the annual convention of National 
Rural Electric Co-Op Association's region 
5. They passed a series of resolutions 
dealing with problems that have a real 
bearing on the welfare of the REA pro- 
gram in my home State of Wisconsin and 
in other parts of the country. 

These resolutions represent the earnest 
expression of the local officials who are 
devoting a great deal of time and effort 
to be of service in advancing the worth- 
while program of rural electrification. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include their resolutions in 
the RECORD: 

RESOLUTIONS BY NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
Co-Op ASSOCIATION 
NRECA VOTING RECORDS 

Whereas the compilation and publication 
of voting records has been authorized by 
resolution since 1943; and 

Whereas the validity and accuracy of such 
voting records has been challenged from 
time to time, and more recently the National 
Board set up a committee to verify such rec- 
ord made by a challenger and found that 
this record had been made exactly as au- 
thorized by the NRECA: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That such compilation of rec- 
ords be on a continuing basis. 

HUMPHREY-PRICE BILL 

Be it resolved, That we reaffirm our sup- 
port of and urge the next session of Con- 
gress to enact and the President to approve 
a bill which embodies the principle of the 
Humphrey-Price bill. 

KERR-TRIMELE BILL 

Whereas the Kerr-Trimble bill (S. 1591 
and H.R. 8) will, if enacted, lodge solely in 
the Congress the determination of the 
criterla to be used in assessing the costs of 
Federal projects, including recreation and 
other benefits, and will create a comprehen- 
sive and dependable set of standards cover- 
ing the authorization and administration of 
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water resource projects in the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reafirm our support of 
the Kerr-Trimble bill and enjoin the next 
Congress to enact it without fall. 
HYDRO DEVELOPMENT OF ALL FEDERAL DAMS 

Whereas the development of hydroelectric 
energy is highly beneficial to the economy 
and stability of the electric industry In this 
region, not only in making full use of the 
natural resources but also in creating di- 
versity of supply in case of atomic attack; 
and 

Whereas in the construction of small dams 
designed primarily for irrigation or flood 
control the hydropotential has been ignored 
or eliminated by the Department of In- 
terior and the Corps of Engineers without 
sufficient study, especially with respect to the 
possibility of pump storage and run of the 
river generation; and 

Whereas in all cases where power can be 
developed on a feasible basis without injury 
to other aspects of the projects authorized, 
such development should be included: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in all projects now au- 
thorized, and in any new starts made under 
authorization of Congress, the Congress be 
urged to direct a complete study of the pos- 
sibilities of hydro development in connec- 
tion with such projects, and that wherever 
practical and feasible such hydrodevelop- 
ment be included to the end that maximum 
benefits be received from such natural re- 
sources. 

HEADWATER BENEFITS 


Whereas Federal hydroelectric develop- 
ments are, by law, not req to pay for 
water regulation benefits conferred on them 
by headwater storage reservoirs; and 

Whereas since 1953 the President of the 
United States, and Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the National Association of Railroad 
and Utility Commissioners, and major inves- 
tor-owned utility companies have spon- 
sored legislation in Congress to impose un- 
restricted headwater benefit payment liabil- 
ity on Federal waterpower development 
Projects; and 

Whereas the imposition of such unre- 
stricted headwater benefit payment UHabllity 
on Federal deyelopments would (1) create 
à legal device which could be used by non- 
Federal entities to impose Inequitable head- 
water benefit payment agreements on the 
United States, and (2) would in no way 
guarantee development of the full hydro- 
electric potential of a given headwater site 
or the generation of additional firm power 
and energy, and (3) would confer windfall 
profits on existing non-Federal reservoir 
projects, and (4) would tend to prevent full 
multiple-purpose development of headwater 
sites by the Federal Government and sub- 
sidize their partial development by investor- 
owned utility companies, and (5) would con- 
fer on non-Federal headwater site developers 
the ability to control hydroelectric produc- 
tion at downstream Federal projects: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we oppose imposition of 
unrestricted headwater benefit payment Ha- 
bility on Federal hydroelectric developments 
unless and until competent studies conclu- 
sively demonstrate that such legislation will 
not increase the cost of Federal power, result 
in wasteful development of headwater reser- 
voir sites and impair in any way the prospec- 
tive authorization, financing, and construc- 
tion of Federal waterpower developments; 
and unless and until, it is clearly demon- 
strated that such legislation will in fact re- 
sult in the development of additional eco- 
nomical firm power. 


GIANT POWER 
Whereas it is the desire of the rural elec- 


tric systems that all types of electric system 
ownership exist in harmony and cooperate 
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in bringing to the United States the most 
efficient electric power system in the world, 
under which the Federal Government, the 
investor-owned systems and nonprofit sys- 
tems can all be heayily interconnected with 
each supplying efficient generation to such 
interconnection and each deriving therefrom 
its total power requirements; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
US. Senate, Senate Resolution 71 which 
would, if adopted provide surveys and studies 
upon which the objective of this resolution 
could be achieved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse Senate Resolu- 
tion 71, urge its adoption, and advocate the 
development of a nationwide power system 
through which all entities interested in the 
electric power business can cooperate in 
bringing an abundance of low-cost electricity 
to eyery corner of the country. 


POTOMAC RIVER 


Whereas, it has been established that im- 
poundment of the Potomac River is the most 
desirable and efficient means of satisfying 
the needs of the National Capital area and 
the Potomac River basin States for water 
supply, pollution control, flood control, and 
recreation opportunities: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That we (1) reiterate our sup- 
port for multiple-purpose development of the 
Potomac River basin, including hydroelec- 
tric features, (2) express our opposition to 
any legislation which by authorizing single- 
purpose development and otherwise, tends to 
delay or hinder multiple-purpose develop- 
ment and (3) invite and urge all interested 
organizations and political subdivisions to 
join in encouraging full, comprehensive de- 
yelopment of the Potomac River. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


Be it resolved, That we commend the ac- 
tion of the 86th Congress in authorizing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to construct two 
demonstration reactors in conjunction with 
municipal or rural electric cooperative 
plants; and that we urge that further expan- 
sion of the atomic energy be con- 
ducted so as to make the greatest benefits 
available to the people of these United States 
as the owners of atomic development. 

THE AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME 

Whereas, the Agricultural Hall of Fame 
is being established 12 miles west of Kansas 
City; and e 

Whereas all States are being organized in 
support of this great project; and 

Whereas when completed, the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame will tell the story of the prog- 
ress made in agriculture, since the founding 
of America up to the present date with a vis- 
ible living history for all generations; and 

Whereas it has been decided that when 
completed, the portrait of 12 men, who have 
contributed most to agriculture will be hung 
in the agricultural hall of fame; and 

Whereas bringing electricity to the farms 
has been the greatest achievement, since the 
settiement of this country for the advance- 
ment of agriculture and better farm living; 
and 

Whereas George W. Norris was one of the 
authors of the Rural Electrification Act: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly request that 
the portrait of George W. Norris will be one 
of the 12 selected, 

PREFERENCE 

Be it resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our 
longstanding support of the Federal prefer- 
ence principle in the disposition of Federal 
power; and that we will oppose any effort 
to repeal or compromise that principle. 

REA INTEREST RATES 

Be it resolved, That we reaffirm our long- 
standing support of the 2 percent REA 
interest rate and of sufficient REA loan fund 
authorizations to meet all the borrowing 
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needs of the rural electric and rural tele- 
phone systems. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 


Be it resolved, That we urge the Congress: 
1. To continue and to expand the services 
of the farm electrification division of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by appropriating $900,- 
000 for fiscal 1962, for all phases of research 
as it applies to the use of electricity on the 
farm; and 
2. to appropriate $2 million for the acqul- 
sition of adequate facilities and equipment 
to be located at some suitable location for 
the conduct of research in the broad field 
of farm electrification. 
GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOAN FUNDS 
Whereas the contin policy of REA 
under the Rural Electrification Act has been 
to make adequate loans available to borrow- 
ers to finance construction of generation and 
transmission projects where needed, making 
it possible to furnish adequate electric serv- 
ice at the lowest cost consistent with sound 
business management to ultimate rural con- 
sumers; and 
Whereas from time to time attacks have 
been concentrated against the making of 
such loans; and 
Whereas, if these attacks should be suc- 
cessful in jeopardizing the past prevailing 
policy in curtailing either the right of the 
Administrator to make such loans, or the 
past policy of the Administrator in actually 
making them, irreparable harm would result 
not only to consumers presently dependent 
for ultimate source of power on REA fi- 
nanced generation and transmission faclli- 


then be subject to increases in energy costs 
due in turn to unwarranted increases in 
wholesale rates charged by private commer- 
cial suppliers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the continuation of the 
established policy of REA—to make loans 
available for the financing of the construc- 
tion of generation and transmission facili- 
ties and a continuation of the past and pres- 
ent policy of Congress to make avallable 
through REA of an adequate and secure 
source of loan funds for generation and 
transmission facilities, is essential to the 
sound and continued development of rural 
electrification and the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of that program for the benefit of 
peoples in rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That any measures or activities 
designed to curtail or limit the established 
policies of Congress and REA with respect to 
facilities be vigorously opposed. 

TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 


Resolved, That the delegates to the NRECA 
Region V 1960 meeting go on record in sup- 
port of the following statement: 

A major challenge to the future of rural 
electric cooperatives is the increasing tempo 
of the attack on the right of such coopera- 
tives to serve the territory they have de- 
veloped. Unless rural electric cooperatives 
are permitted to continue to serye the terri- 
tory they have developed they will be faced 
by economic consequences which will be 
severely damaging and, in many instances, 
fatal, and seriously undermining the fensi- 
bility of established cooperatives. 

The problem facing the rural electric co- 
operatives in this field is accentuated by five 
factors: 

1. The rapid increase in our population 
estimated to expand from a present popula- 
tion of 170 million to a population of 250 
million 20 years hence. 

2. The trend toward actual decrease In 
farm population and number of farms cou- 
pled with the c ding Increase in 
population In and around rapidly expanding 
urban areas. 

8. An accelerated “spilling out” of popula- 
tion and industry from concentrated urban 
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areas to adjacent rural areas—in short, the 
rapid development or suburbia. 

4. A drive to liberalize and ease municipal 
annexation laws to make it easier for the city 
or village to expand its boundaries to obtain 
jurisdiction over the expanding suburbia. 

5. State laws in many cases prohibit elec- 
tric cooperatives from continuing to serve 
in any area once it becomes included within 
the municipal boundaries of any city or 
village or which prevent the making of any 
new services therein. 

Rural electric cooperatives have not at- 
tempted to extend their facilities into urban 
areas served by other suppliers nor do they 
have this as a future objective. However, 
when industries and residences expand into 
territories developed and served by electric 
cooperatives, then there is no reason why 
such cooperatives should not have the right 
to continue to fulfill their area service ob- 
ligations and serve the new customers who 
have been attracted to the area in part as 
the result of the developmental work of the 
cooperatives. 

The preservation of the territorial integ- 
rity of rural electric cooperatives can best 
be accomplished through legislative enact- 
ment at the State level. We urge that our 
members give this problem immediate and 
serious consideration and soa to 2 
respective legislatures proposed legislation 
which would provide reasonable territorial 
protection with respect to both service to 
existing consumers and the right in the fu- 
ture to make reasonable extensions within 
service areas they have developed with 
respect to political or municipal boundaries. 


STATE DIRECTORS AND NRECA STAFF 


Resolved, That we commend our region V 
State directors, the general manager, Clyde 
Bilis and his staff for the fine work they 
have done in the past year and give them 
a vote of confidence for the next year. 


The Case for-Resuming Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 5, 1960, Hon. Thomas E. 
Murray, former member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, made an important 
and informative address to the combined 
senior classes of Yale University, which 
address, with pleasure, I include in my 
remarks: 

Tun Cask FOR RESUMING NUCLEAR TESTS 
(Remarks by Thomas E. Murray before the 
combined senior classes, Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn., December 5, 1960) 

Fifty years ago I too had the privilege of 
dining regularly at “Commons” and to enjoy 
its friendly academic atmosphere. I was de- 
lighted to accept Barnes Ellis’ invitation, 
extended in your name, to talk here tonight. 

For the last 10 years I have been deeply 
concerned about armament and disarma- 
ment. We cannot cover the whole subject 
tonight. However, one phase has been prom- 
inent and controversial. It is that of nu- 
clear tests. So this will be my special sub- 
ject, I haye formed my own opinion on this 
subject and I would like to present it in 
three statements, namely: (1) that the pres- 
ent ban on atmospheric tests should be re- 
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tained; (2) that the ban on underground 
tests and on tests in outer-space should be 
immediately revoked; (3) that these tests 
should be conducted not merely to enlarge 
our scientific knowledge of seismic or outer- 
space phenomena but also and explicitly to 
develop the technology of nuclear weapons. 

Everyone agrees that the ban on atmos- 
pheric tests should be retained. The contro- 
versial subject is underground tests. There 
are in general two arguments for lifting the 
ban on these tests. _ 

First, from the military point of view, our 
present policy has damaged our military se- 
curity and imperiled our superiority to the 
Soviet Union in nuclear technology. 

Second, from the political point of view, 
our present test policy has been a complete 
failure. It has not accomplished, and it 18 
not likely to accomplish, any of its stated or 
supposed political objectives. 

From the military and technological point 
of view, our self-imposed ban on tests has 
been a ban on further American military 
progress in nuclear technology, but it has 
not been a ban on Russian progress. 

Everyone knows that the Russians can 
conduct crucial underground tests without 
detection; the fact has been publicly admit- 
ted by our Government. Therefore the 
necessary premise of American policy must 
be the supposition that they have been test- 
ing new nuclear weapons, To suppose the 
contrary, without clear evidence and cogent 
reasons, would be the height of ſrresponst- 
bility. 

The disadvantage and dangers in this sit- 
uation are plain enough. Given the fact that 
the United States and Russia are in tech- 
nological competition in the feld of arms, 
it is dangerous for the United States to 
freeze its own weapons technology, while 
Russian technology remains unfrozen. 
There would be a great outcry in this coun- 
try if, for instance, the administration were 
to shut down any or part of our program of 
technological progress with missiles and 
rockets, But weapons tests are no less neces- 
sary than the experiments at Cape Canav- 
eral, It is not just a matter of improving, 
by a few percentage points, the efficiency of 
our stockpiles, much less of increasing the 
megatonnage that a missile can carry. It is 
a matter of exploring the resources of nu- 
clear technology for valid and rational pur- 
poses of national defense. The resources are 
largely still unexplored. The obvious fact 
is that nuclear technology is in its infancy 
and is open to incessant and rapid change. 

Today the symbol of our military strength 
is the multimegaton weapon in the bomb 
bay of a jet bomber, as presently comple- 
mented by the further symbol—the megaton 
warhead on a long-range missile. 

These weapons are symbols of strength 
because they represent the capacity for al- 
most limitless destruction. Hence the 
threat of their use will, we think, effectively 
deter all aggression. Moreover, since these 
weapons of mass annihilation are possessed 
by both parties to the current international 
conflict, the result we think, Is a nuclear 
stalemate. Neither party will dare use its 
weapons for fear of retallatory strike that 
would be too devastatingly costly. This, I 
take it, is the popular concept of the current 
situation. 

But you will see immediately that there is 
a flaw inherent in the situation. The notion 
of a permanent technological stalemate is 
absurd. Nuclear technology does not stand 
still or standpat, certainly not in the Soviet 
Union, which restlessly and in all secrecy 
seeks the means of military advantage. The 
advantage could be readily gained by explor- 
ing nuclear technology along new lines. 

Hitherto nuclear technology has progressed 
principally along one line, toward massive 
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megaton weapons, whose destructive capac- 
ity is completely indiscriminating. The re- 
sult is that these weapons are a threat to the 
survival both to the sheer material fabric 
of civilization and to the human race itself. 
However, this is not the only kind of weapon 
that nuclear technology can produce. It 
can produce improved smali tactical weap- 
ons. Such weapons if stockpiled in quantity 
could be used effectively for limited wars. 
There are, however, other practical lines of 
development that would prove to be revo- 
lutionary. The nation that pursues them 
will possess an entirely new symbol of mili- 
tary strength—a radically new type of nu- 
clear weapon, a “third-generation’’ weapon, 
as radically different from the H-bomb as 
the H-bomb was from the Hiroshima-type 
A-bomb. 

The new weapon will not be a larger and 
more efficient H-bomb, nor a smaller and 
more efficlent A-bomb. It will be a weapon 
of a different category. All that may be said 
of it here is that it is primarily antipersonnel 
in destination and effect. Hence it is apt for 
properly military uses. It lends itself to a 
new type of nuclear strategy that would be 
more narrowly military in character. And it 
need not create suicidal hazards for the 
country that employs it. Therefore, a moral 
argument for the use of the new weapon 1s 
possible, as it is generally not possible in 
the case of the immense weapons of sheer 
mass destruction, 

Conceptual designs for this new type of 
weapon have existed in American labora- 
tories. They would haye already been tested 
underground had it not been for our test 
moratorium. The moratorium has effectively 
blocked American advance to a new position 
of military and political strength. 

I take it for granted that the Soviet 
Union is actively developing nuclear tech- 
nology along the revolutionary lines that 
lead to third-generation weapons, I must 
assume that they have done some prelim- 
inary tests of the new “fantastic” weapon 
about which Mr. Khrushchev has talked. 
Such tests could easily have been carried on 
underground without detection. 

Let us suppose that the Soviet Union 
comes first into possession of this new devel- 
opment. The supposition must be enter- 
tained by any responsible policymaker. 
And he must reckon with the consequences, 
which are easy to foresee. 

Our present symbol of strength, the old 
H-bomb, becomes a symbol of weakness and 
inferiority. Our present structure of mili- 
tary policy, based on deterrence and retalia- 
tion by H-bombs, collapses. It is, even un- 
der present circumstances a flimsy structure. 
The Soviet Union has gained its decisive ad- 
vantage; the balance of terror is overthrown. 
The United States is vulnerable to a wholly 
new kind of threat, against which a threat 
of retaliation by our current clumsy weapons 
is more than ever useless and senseless. 
Nuclear blackmall assumes a new meaning. 
Tt can now be unilateral. We shall eventu- 
ally have nothing to hold over the head of 
the blackmailer, except obsolete weapons 
whose use would recoil upon our own heads. 

All this ts not science fiction nor is it 
merely my own private opinion. The views 
of many responsible journalists coincide with 
mine with regard to the seriousness of the 
problem caused by our technological halt. 
Recently, in the December issue of Fortune 
mogazine, an editorial entitled “An Immedi- 
ate Decision Needed,” acknowledging the sit- 
uation, quoted my judgment with regard to 
the need for an immediate decision and 
pointed out the danger to the United States 
that would result from a scientific techno- 
logical breakthrough. You can readily see 
that public opinion is beginning to form in 
support of the views I have put forth. But 
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more important than public opinion is the 
official Government opinion. It is the sober 
calculation of the armed services—the Army. 
the Navy, and the Alr Force. These services 
have already made the unanimous decision 
that a study be made, on an urgent basis, of 
these third-generation weapons. 

All of this throws a whole new light on the 
Issue of nuclear tests. It shows, I think, 
that our present policy, evidenced by our 
unilateral moratorium of 2 years standing, is 
a flight from the realities of the technologi- 
cal world. It cannot be denied, without fur- 
ther flight from reality, that the Soviet 
Union has capitalized on the 2-year Ameri- 
can technological standstill, to gain a posi- 
tion of decisive advantage in nuclear weap- 
ons. Our whole stationary nuclear estab- 
lishment may well be no more than & 
maginot line behind which we sit in illusory 
security. 

I know, of course, that the test ban has 
been defended on political grounds. Let us 
therefore carefully consider the question, 
whether the nuclear test moratorium has 
been a success or a failure from the political 
point of view. Has it accomplished its own 
political objectives, in such wise es to com- 
pensate for the damage it has done to Ameri- 
can technological progress and military 
strength? 

Has it, for instance, convinced the Rus- 
sians of our will to end or moderate the arms 
race? Has it dented their conviction that 
the capitalist camp is hostile, war monger- 
ing, intent on destroying the Socialist camp? 
Has it placated world opinion and persuaded 
the peoples of our peaceful intentions? Has 
it limited the so-called nuclear club? Has 
it moderated neutralist sentiment? Has it 
contributed to a relaxation of international 
tensions? Has it diminished the fear of war, 
accidental or deliberate? Has it gained for 
the United States the initiative in disarma- 
ment negotiation? Has it helped to further 
the possibility of other political negotia- 
tions? Has it strengthened the alliance of 
the free world and reinforced the confidence 
of our allies in our political wisdom? Has 
it had any any good effect whatever on the 
whole political situation known as the cold 
war? 

The answer to all these questions Is, quite 
obviously, no. In all these political respects 
our policy on tests has been demonstrably 
a failure. 

There remain, however, the two crucial po- 
litical arguments. First, it was said that the 
issue of tests would be the easiest among 
disarmament issues on which to come to 
agreement with the Russians. This conten- 


tion has by now been proved false. We an- 


nounced the moratorium and went into the 
negotiations on tests as a counsel of political 
despair, after the discouraging history of all 
prior disarmament efforts. The despair is 
now blacker than ever. Where success 
seemed easiest, it has proved impossible. 

Second, it was promised that the Geneva 
negotiations, based on our prior cessation 
of all tests, would lead to some opening up 
of the Soviet Union, some tiny piercing of the 
Iron Curtain, some acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of international inspection and control 
of armaments. Has this promise been re- 
deemed? Obviously no. The Soviet Union 
is as adamant today against any effective ap- 
plication of the principle of inspection and 
control as it was before our test moratorium 
and the inception of the Geneva negotia- 
tions. 

The basic political test of any policy is 
single, simple, and severe: has the policy 
achieved, or is it likely to achieve, success? 
Any critical review of American policy on 
nuclear tests will conclude that this policy 
fails the test. The diplomacy of disarma- 
ment, wrongly joined by us, at Soviet in- 
sistence, on the issue of stopping all nuclear 
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tests, has reached a dead end, This fact 
damns the diplomacy. 

Please do not think that I am in any 
sense opposed to the continuation of negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union on arms con- 
trol. These negotiations are altogether 
necessary. However, if we can think of 
nothing in the field of arms control about 
which to negotiate except a ban on nuclear 
tests we are indeed at the end of our politi- 
cal and diplomatic rope. The fact is that 
we have not yet undertaken to negotiate in 
the area where the greatest threat lies. You 
will understand that the greatest threat de- 
rives from the stockpiles of megaton weap- 
ons of mass annihilation and the delivery 
systems built around them. 

We must and we can find ways to sieze the 
initiative in disarmament negotiations in 
this area of greatest threat. I will suggest 
very briefly three steps that can be taken 
without damage to the security of the United 
States. 

The first step was one I suggested before 
the Institute of Foreign Affairs on Decem- 
ber 9. 1959. It involves the following: (1) 
that an international agency be set up to 
supervise the destruction of American and 
Russian megaton weapons; (2) that the de- 
struction be done on a matching basis, weap- 
on for equal weapon; (3) that the first 
phase of the process would envisage the de- 
struction of 3,500 megatons by the United 
States and the Soviets over the next 5 years. 
This process would be continued until its 
political purpose is achieved. I mean the 
liquidation of the “era of terror.“ 

The goal of the second step would be the 
eventual dismantling of delivery systems 
capable of transporting multimegaton weap- 
ons. Attaining such a goal involves the 
resolution of a number of technical prob- 
lems. Therefore, a thorough study of this 
operation should first be made. The very 
act of dismantling, for example, ICBM com- 
plexes would reaffirm, to an even greater 
degree, the sincerity of both parties in their 
efforts to put an end to the present threat 
of major war. These two suggested courses 
of action would be convincing proof to the 
world that both the Soviets and ourselves 
recognize the absurdity of a policy of mas- 
sive retaliation and have resolved to take 
steps to eliminate it. 

I know the ordinary objection to these 
proposals. Briefly it is to the effect that 
neither side will consent to a dismantling 
of its weapons systems that might leave it 
at a disadvantage. This difficulty is real 
enough. I see only one way of dissolving it. 
We must look to the creation of an interna- 
tional armed force equipped with nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems that will serve 
as the equalizer between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, giving assurance to 
both. It is the western frontier town idea 
all over again. When two cattle outfits 
threaten a range war it is the gun in the 
hand of the third party, the sheriff, that be- 
comes the equalizer to keep the peace. 

My third suggestion is one that I have pub- 
licly referred to many times. It has to do 
with nuclear secrecy. We.should initiate a 
complete review of the military and political 
aspects of the whole system of secrecy, In 
the meantime, while we await the final re- 
sults of such a study, I suggest that we re- 
sume underground tests immediately, draw 
aside the vell of secrecy, and Invite the So- 
viets to witness the tests. The invitation 
would be extended without prior commit- 
ment from the Russians that they would 
reciprocate. 

This lifting of secrecy would prevent the 
Soviet propaganda machine from making 
capital of our resumption of tests as if this 
Was somehow an act of war. The fact is we 
could make it an act of peacemaking. Tests 
performed in the open might serve to lay the 
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groundwork for some greater measure of in- 
ternational confidence. It is secrecy that 
breeds distrust. 

I know my position has not been a popular 
one. Somehow or other the public is ob- 
sessed by the much too simple idea that a 
stoppage of all tests will put an end to war. 
Therefore, the proposal to resume under- 
ground tests is regarded as dangerous. I 
think this notion is profoundly false. I know 
that Yale University is a great forum for 
airing unpopular views. Tour invitation 
demonstrates this. And I hope that I have 
persuaded you that my advocacy of resum- 
ing tests is quite reasonable and that it looks 
both to the national interest and to the 
cause of peace. 


. 


Jimmy Roosevelt’s Switch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us appreciate objective comments of 
the press in matters of national impor- 
tance, I am inserting into the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Jmmry ROOSEVELT'S 
Switch,” which appeared in the January 
4 edition of the Chicago Daily Tribune 
and needs no further elaboration on my 
part: 

JIMMY ROOSEVELT's SWITCH 

In the early days of the new Congress 
JaMEs ROOSEVELT, of California, is scheduled 
to sound off once more in favor of abolish- 
ing the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. ROOSEVELT tried it 2 years ago, 
advancing, among other arguments, the fact 
that the U.S. Supreme Court in 1957 had 
implied that the committee was operating 
under a vague legislative charter. 

The decision cited reversed the contempt 
conviction of an Illinois union organizer, 
John T. Watkins, who had admitted collabo- 
ration with Communists in his testimony 
before the committee, but refused to name 
them. In the Watkins decision, the Supreme 
Court said, “It would be difficult to imagine 
@ less explicit resolution” than that creat- 
ing the House committee. It went on to * 
that there is no congressional power to 
expose for the sake of 

When Roosevett launched his first attack 
on the committee, he offered the disingenu- 
ous argument that, because of these ob- 
jections by the court, the committee should 
be abolished and such legitimate functions 
as it might have should be transferred to 
the House Judiciary Committee. When he 
spoke, the Supreme Court had yet to rule 
on a related case concerning the commit- 
tee’s charter and powers. This case, brought 
by Lloyd Barenblatt, also appealed from a 
conviction for contempt in refusing to an- 
swer questions addressed him by the com- 
mittee. In each instance Barenblatt dis- 
claimed reliance on the fifth amendment, 
under which he could have contended that 
& truthful answer would incriminate him. 

On June 8, 1959, the Court, in a 5-4 deci- 
sion, affirmed the Barenblatt conviction and 
went a long way toward revising the Watkins 
decision. The majority observed “that in 
pursuance of its legislative concerns in the 
domain of national security, the House has 
clothed the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee with pervasive authority to investigate 
Communist activities in this country.” 
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The Court further said “that Congress has 
wide power to legislate in the feld of 
Comumnist activity in this country, and to 
conduct appropriate investigations in aid 
thereof, is hardly debatable. * * * In the last 
analysis this power rests on the right of self- 
preservation. * * * Justification for its ex- 
ercise, in turn, rests on the long and widely 
accepted view that the tenets of the Commu- 
nist Party include the ultimate overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence, a view which has been 
given formal expression by Congress.“ 

Despite this setback, ROOSEVELT returned to 
the charge in 1960, this time using language 
of such violence in his attack on the com- 
mittee that he was reprimanded by other 
Members of the House. Every indication is 
that he will again serve as the front man in 
a drive which the Communist Party news- 
paper, the Worker, promises will be support- 
ed by busloads of demonstrators. 

We don't know whether RoosEvELT comes 
by this dislike of a committee which Director 
J, Edgar Hoover of the FBI has greatly 
praised through the Roosevelt inheritance. 
or what. Both of the Congressman’s parents 
were among those who chose to sneer at the 
committee's work. 

Young Roosevett’s motives are further 
clouded by the fact that it is not so many 
years since he felt it politically advisable to 
champion legislative investigations of com- 
munism. When he was the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of California in 1952, he 
regarded it as useful not only to approve the 
State legislature’s appropriation of $25,000 
for an antisabotage program, but to declare 
that it should have been larger. 


Hon. John E. Rankin 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
much sadness that I learned during the 
recess of the Congress of the passing of 
our former colleague, the late Honorable 
John E. Rankin, of Mississippi. 

Congressman Rankin served in the 
House of Representatives for 32 years 
before his retirement in 1953 and was 
one of the most colorful, forceful, and 
dedicated Members to serve in the House. 
John Rankin was a champion of the 
people of his area—the South—and a 
firm and devoted advocate of improving 
and bettering the way of life of the peo- 
ple of our Nation. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration were among his 
great interests. He was active in fight- 
ing for legislation to create these two 
important Federal agencies and always 
was a vigorous supporter for the full de- 
velopment of the TVA and the rural 
electrification program. 

He served as Chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs for many 
years and was a powerful and effective 
Chairman. During my early years of 
service in the Congress, I was honored 
to serve on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee while Congressman Rankin was 
chairman of this great committee. No 
Member of Congress ever surpassed Con- 
gressman Rankin in their stout advocacy 
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and championship of the veterans of this 
Nation, He was a strong believer in 
adeqoate benefits for all of our veterans, 
their widows, orphans and dependents. 

Congressman Rankin will long be re- 
membered as one of our strong char- 
acters who served in this body and his 
achievements will continue to shine 
brightly. 

I wish to join with the other Members 
of the House in conveying an expression 
of my most sincere sympathy to his 
widow and daughter and members of his 
family. 


Allegiance to Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Speaker, I take 
particular pleasure in inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an essay written 
by Miss Marilyn Pruss of the first dis- 
trict of New Jersey and a student at 
Camden Catholic High School. This es- 
say was adjudged the winner in the 
Voice of Democracy Contest sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Cam- 
den County. 

The essay evidences a great insight 
into the meaning of democracy and 
into the meaning of freedom and liberty 
in these United States. Miss Pruss has 
expressed in a very graphic and vital 
way the many freedoms that must indeed 
be observed by refugees visiting our 
shores. I am delighted that a resident 
of the first district and a student of the 
same high school that I had the honor 
to attend has been adjudged the winner 
of this most commendable project by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I congratulate Miss Pruss, the prin- 
cipal and faculty of Camden Catholic 
High School, and particularly Sister 
Mary Frances, and the officers and 
members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for sponsoring this worthwhile 
project. 

I am happy to insert Miss Pruss's es- 
say in its entirety: 

ALLEGIANCE TG DEMOCRACY 

Have you ever wondered how a refugee 
finds America? I don't know any refugee 
from Russian tyranny personally. I imagine 
his thoughts would run something like this: 

So this ls America.” How prosperous and 
busy New York City seems, with happy, ac- 
tive people. That look of haunted fear is not 
in their eyes as it was in the eyes of those 
in the old country. What a lie we were 
told when the Russians said Americans lived 
under tyranny, waiting only for a Com- 
munist liberation; these are the most con- 
tented people I have ever seen. 

All about me are many churches, repre- 
senting many faiths. There are no bars on 
the doors, or red-faced Secret Police at the 
entrance, and people are always going in and 
out; no wonder God has helped these Ameri- 
cans, for they have placed their country 
into His hands. 

And on the radio I hear the reporter 
saying that the United States suffered a de- 
feat at the U.N. today; surely he will be 
imprisoned. But no, I see that America 
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truly has freedom of speech. And the maga- 
zine that woman just bought opposed the 
new President before he was elected, but 
he has made no move to stop its publica- 
tion. Could it be the Russians were wrong 
when they said magazines and newspapers 
were controlled by the Government? 

This newspaper I have tells of many 
things; of many freedoms, which the Soviet 
Union sald didn’t exist in America. It says 
here that while a man was on trial he “in- 
voked the fifth amendment.“ and didn't an- 
swer the question. How well I remember the 
Russian trials, when you were forced to say 
things you did not want to say, and confessed 
to things you did not do. How different the 
sentence imposed; a few years serving in the 
prison library. For no crime at all, my 
countrymen were sent to Siberia for & life- 
time. There were no clean cells there and 
certainly no conveniences such as doctors, 
laundries, and libraries, 

And, according to this paper, the United 
States has not sent its armies to the coast 
of Cuba, and has not encouraged dictators, 
or robbed the people, but rather has given 
them medicine, food, and clothing. 

He sees democracy in the eyes of merry 
schoolchildren, and busy housewives. He 
can hear democracy in the laughter of sec- 
retaries on the coffee-break, and in the hot 
political discussions on television. He is 
learning how democracy works when he un- 
derstands that the more money you make, 
the higher your taxes are, so that a poor 
man bears less of the burden of a free coun- 
try than a rich man, and when he learns 
that Congress can pass a law over the Presi- 
dent's veto, thus insuring that no one man 
can impose his will upon a free people. 
` And the days turn to months, and the 
months turn to years, and finally this ref- 
ugee stands with others of his kind, who 
have waited so long to become naturalized 
citizens. In heavily accented English, eyes 
filled with tears, and hearts filled with pride, 
they speak the words of the oath of al- 
legiance. And when they say. * * and to 
defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States,” and we say, "I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United States of 
America," they, and you, and I feel the same 
patriotic emotions. For in speaking this 
allegiance often, just that often, we speak for 
democracy. 


A Matter of Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following press release issued 
from my office on the first day of this 
session: 

Congressman WILLIAM Fitts Ryan, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, sald Tuesday that he in- 
tends to notify his fellow Members of his 
support for a drive to shut off as much as 
possible of the flow of funds to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

“It’s a major leak that needs immediate 
repair,” said Ryan. “Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually are not only being wasted, 
but are actually being used to humiliate 
scores of loyal American citizens and to em- 
barrass thousands of others.” 

Congressman RYaNn applauded a statement 
issued earlier by California's Democratic 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT on abolition 
of the Un-American activities unit. 
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Ryan, newly elected from Manhattan's 20th 
District and New York's first reform Demo- 
cratic Congressman, said he agrees strongly 
that the committee serves no useful legisla- 
tive purpose and cannot justify its existence. 
However, he also feels that ROOSEVELT is cor- 
rect in his stand that an all-out fight to kill 
the committee at this time would fail for 
lack of support. 

“After conferring with Jmtur ROOSEVELT 
and other members of the Democratic study 
group,” said Ryan, “I believe we can best 
attack this problem by putting the squeeze 
on the committee’s appropriation during the 
coming session. I think the suggestion for 
a full hearing on this appropriation before 
the House Committee on Administration is 
excellent.” 

The Democratic study group is an organ- 
ization of some 100 liberal Members of Con- 
gress. RYAN said those Members he had 
talked to were opposed in principle to the 
methods used in the past by the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. The study group 
is chiefly concerned at this time with a 
change in the rules to help break up a dead- 
lock holding up liberal legislation. RYAN 
met with the group for the first time this 
week, 

“I can certainly understand,” sald RYAN, 
“that many Members of Congress feel it 
would be politically dangerous for them to 
vote, at this time, for outright abolition of 
the committee. However, these same mem- 
bers would have no objection, and would 
undoubtedly support, a thorough scrutiny of 
the requested appropriation for the com- 
mittee and would agree that every dollar 
should be fully Justified before it's approved 
by the House of Representatives.” 

RoosEvELT had suggested in a letter to all 
House Members, that a “happy byproduct of 
our economy drive” in cutting back the 
budget for the HUAC would be the limita- 
tion of “the power of this committee to em- 
barrass our Nation, to humiliate its citizens 
and to tarnish the good name“ of the House 
of Representatives, 

“Perhaps if we turn down the appropria- 
tions faucet tight enough,” said Ryan, “we 
won't have to perform a major operation on 
the Un-American Activities Committee at 
this time.” 


A Christmas Message by Herb Lyon of 
the Chicago Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at 
the suggestion of the Honorable Felix M. 
Buoscio, of the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago, I insert into the Recorp the Christ- 
mas message by columnist Herb Lyon of 
the Chicago Tribune: 

TOWER TICKER 
(By Herb Lyon) 

One man’s prayer at Christmas: There is, 
I devoutly believe, a divine touch in the 
hearts and souls and minds of all men 
eeyrywhere. No scientist can convince me 
that evil, or malice, or hate is transmitted 
through genes and chromosomes to the In- 
fant just emerged from infinity. These base, 
animalistic drives, along with greed, lust, 
and envy arise, are fanned, and run wild 
later, much later. * Which is why man 
alone, among all life forms in the cosmos, 
can find solace in hope and peace in prayer. 

We can turn in supplication and sincerely 
envision a world in which all suspicion and 
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distrust will miraculously vanish. * * * A 
world in which that which is worthy and 
right and decent will transcend the latent, 
smoldering compulsions toward cruelty and 
savagery. * * * A world in which all ħu- 
manity can have a fair share of food, hous- 
ing, and the good life without surrendering 
its collective soul to a Godless philosophy 
of infamy—communism. 

In my heart of hearts, I know that there 
are vestiges of goodness and compassion in 
all people, for in times of stress and need 
they are proven again and again, The cold- 
est cynics among us are ex-idealistse who no 
longer can see the beauty and warmth that 
lurk beneath the surface of the spiteful who 
have lost their way. * * * So Isay and pray, 
with an honest conviction, that these things 
are not only possible but probable: That 
men will Hve and learn side by side, color 
and creed aside * * that the material 
wonders, created by ingenious scientists, will 
benefit each man, woman, and child on this 
planet, without any of us sacrificing either 
the rights of individual achievement or the 
nobility of personal dignity and destiny. 


That the men of evil who seek to dupe the 
weak and poor among us with false promises 
are doomed to ignoble defeat. * * * That 
our free way of life, tinged though it is with 
hypocrisy and inequality, is still the most 
magnificent system of governing yet de- 
vised—and that eventually it will be em- 
braced by aspiring peoples everywhere. * * * 
That the enlightened majority's innate sense 
of justice, decency, and fairplay will drive the 
arrogant, the hate mongers, the psychotic, 
and the indecent into oblivion, * * That 
the world's politicians will heed the clarion 
call of the now penitent scientists who are 
pleading with them to use the split atom for 
peace and progress, not slaughter. 

That John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who now 
represents the dreams and strivings of men 
of good will the world over, will be graced 
with insight, sound judgment, and wisdom 
as he seeks to advance the cause of human- 
ity to new heights. * * That all of us will 
smile more, love more, care more, and find 
it in our hearts to be totally understanding, 
compassionate, encouraging, loyal, and grate- 
ful. That we will be able not only to resist 
any environmental and emotional tempta- 
tions toward malice, hate, deceit, dishonesty, 
and prejudice, but that we will decry these 
malevolent impulses whenever we see them 
on display anywhere around us. 


Am I naive? Am I a fool? Will cynics 
call my prayers futile and hopeless and out of 
the realm of reason? Will the philosophies 
of the ruthless men who worship corruption 
and darkness and evil finally prevail? I 
think not. For there is, I devoutly believe, 
a divine touch in the hearts, the souls, and 
the minds of all men. Let it be freed. 


Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. BVINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
adjournment of the Congress we were 
all saddened by the news of the passing 
of our late colleague and esteemed 
friend, EDITH Nourse ROGERS, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Rocers was a lady of great ability and 
certainly an expert on legislation. con- 
cerning the needs of the veterans of this 
Nation, 
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She commanded an important place in 
the House of Representatives and as we 
meet this year she is certainly missed. 

When I first came to the Congress—in 
the 80th Congress—Mrs. ROGERS was 
elected as chairman of the great Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and it was 
under her chairmanship that I served on 
my first committee in the Congress. She 
was always a gallant lady, an effective 
legislator, untiring in her efforts with 
the interests of the veterans, their wid- 
ows and dependents always at heart. 
She was often called the “Sweetheart of 
American Veterans” and indeed she was 
beloved by all veterans. At a critical 
time in our Nation’s history, she was a 
leader for beneficial veterans’ legislation 
and veterans’ rights that will long be re- 
membered because of her public service. 
The veterans of this Nation have lost a 
fine friend. The people of her district 
have lost a devoted Representative and 
we of the House have lost one of our most 
beloved lady Members. 


Changes Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following well-rea- 
soned article on the future of agricul- 
ture, by Carleton I, Pickett, executive 
secretary, Massachusetts Farm Bureau 
Federation, Inc.: 

CHANGES AHEAD 
(By Carleton I. Pickett) 

If anybody thinks for a moment we can 
stand still either as people or as a nation he 
just isn’t aware of the facts of life—1961 
spells change. 

That is truer in agriculture than in most 
of our social, political, or economic pursults. 
The farm population is changing in num- 
bers, in size of operations, in methods, and 
even in thinking. 

There just is too much competition to 
permit the tenaciousness with which some 
cling to old theories. 

The theory of Government price support 
is outmoded. The sooner we face up to this 
fact the better job we will do of producing 
what the market wants in the way it wants 
It. 


The theory of political reward for promises 
went out the window in the recent election. 
We suspected some time ago that this might 
be so and now only the blind fail to accept 
it. t 


The theory of exemption for farmers is 
no longer tenable. We can ask equity but 
not privilege and we are headed straight for 
business methods on the farm in dealing 
with labor. All we should expect is to be 
able to correct our own conditions and not 
to have interference with these alms. 

And last of all, the theory of bad public 
relations is worn mighty thin. We make 
most of our own public relations by what 
we do or fall to do and need only to have 
Government granted communications chan- 
nels protected against the wolves of propa- 
ganda in the sheep’s clothing of documen- 
taries. 
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The farmer is about to become the most 
im t man in America. More and more 
ot us are going to depend on fewer and fewer 
producers to feed us while we are free to 
do other things. 

Within this next decade we will see the 
farmer receive a larger share of the food 
dollar in the marketplace and when we get 
Government out of it we can afford the 
change. 

‘There are those who are discouraged, who 
see in the flight from the farm a lessening 
of political and economic power in the 
hands of farm people. Some city politicians 
are even gloating over the prospect. In my 
book this is not about to happen. The 
decade ahead is full of changes and for 
farmers they will be for the better. 


Christmas Thoughts Good All Year 
Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Christmas Day, 1960, an editorial ap- 
peared in the Long Beach Independent- 
Press-Telegram, written by Virginia 
Kelly. Although specifically directed to 
the requirements of that day, its content 
is eloquently applicable to each day of 
every year. That is why I have asked 
that it be placed in this Recorp to be 
shared by my colleagues. The Kelly edi- 
torial was as follows: 

CHRISTMAS: HOPING, DREAMING, BELIEVING 

(By Virginia Kelly) 

Jesus has given us an array of Christmas 
gifts as sparkling as the galaxies of heaven 
and as limitless as infinity. One of the most 
radiant gifts is His Sermon on the Mount in 
which He said, "Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.” 

The Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius was 
not a Christian but he was a celebrated stoic 
philosopher who said, “The only thing worth 
living for is to keep your heart pure.” 

St. Paul, one of the great intellects of all 
time, sald, “Be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind.” Always specific, he gave 
a prescription for keeping the heart pure in 
Philippians when he wrote, “Whatsoerer 
things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 

The real Christmas spirit which encom- 
passes true Christmas joy includes practical 
inca of Jesus’ teachings in everyday 

e. 

Jesus also told us that unless we be as 
little children we cannot enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

To the pure in heart, the childlike, the 
precious element of wonder or perceptivity 
remains throughout life. It is quite possible 
that perceptivity is a quality that distin- 
guishes the good person from those who 
miss the mark. 

St. Paul said, “Awake thou that sleepest 
* * and Christ shall shine on thee.” Hun- 
dreds of years earlier, the Book of Isaiah, 
which Jesus read and venerated, proclaimed 
that Jehovah's light can transform man, and 
that the Prince of Peace would come. 
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It is sad that present day moralists do not 
always recommend the wisdom of Jesus and 
the Scripture in trying to heal modern ills. 

Aldous Huxley, a man of prodigious learn- 
ing, wrote his satirical novel, “Brave New 
World” in 1932. In November 1980, in Wash- 
ington, he said he had thought it would take 
centuries for his frightening predictions to 
come true. Many have come to pass in 30 


years. 

Mr. Huxley said that perceptivity Is the 
quality most needed today and that apathy 
and boredom are national menaces, 

Christmas has the power to make luminous 
our perceptivity, our sense of wonder and 
joy. Joy is a Christmas necéssity for the 
angels announced the first Christmas to the 
shepherds as “tidings of great joy.“ 

Christmas is the high holy festival that 
celebrates the birth of Jesus, and the birth 
of God in man. As always, this Christmas 
will celebrate the rebirth of man's greatest 
dreams and aspirations, 

Christmas is dreaming, hoping, believing. 
Christmas is love. Christmas is giving. 

The Roman philosopher Seneca said, 
“There is little grace in a benefit that sticks 
to the fingers.” 

In “The Vision of Sir Launfal.“ James Rus- 
sell Lowell wrote: 


“Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.” 


Our Christmas wish for you is that you 
may be eternally pure in heart so that you 
may see God in your daily life, 

William Blake understood for he wrote: 


“To see a world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild flower 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
An Eternity in an hour.” 


A Source of New Money for Home 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing American and a constituent of 
mine, Mr. Harold Boeschenstein, of 
Perrysburg, Ohio, gave an address be- 
fore the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America in Chicago, III., on October 
5, 1960, wherein he mentioned the very 
obvious fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not the only source for obtaining 
money for home construction and then 
pointed out that billions of dollars in 
corporate pension funds could be made 
available for this purpose. I include Mr. 
Boeschenstein’s remarks below and 
highly recommend them to my col- 
leagues interested in private home con- 
struction: 

A Sovacz or New MONEY ror Home 
CONSTRUCTION 
Let me make it clear at the outset that 


I have no notion that an ordinary glass- 


blower is qualified to tell the mortgage bank- 
ers of America how to run their business, It 
was, therefore, with some misgivings and an 
uncomfortable sense of presumption that I 
accepted your president's invitation to make 
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a progress report to you on the efforts of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas to explore and to 
stimulate the use of pension funds in fi- 
nancing the construction of quality homes. 
Frankly, I was influenced to accept not only 
because I was flattered by your invitation, 
but particularly because of the prime impor- 
ance of homebullding to the U.S. economy 
and to our company. 

What I propose to tell you as briefly as I 
can is: Why we have interested ourselves in 
home financing, what our point of view and 
our approach has been, what steps we have 
taken to date, what results are indicated, 
and where we propose to go from here. 

We became interested in home financing 
for an entirely selfish reason, because of our 
position as a supplier of a growing line of 
bullding materials that go into homebulid- 
ing. In recent years, and as far back as I 
have firsthand knowledge, a good many of 
our seasoned contemporaries who play an 
active part in the homebuilding industry 
realtors, builders, material suppliers, and 
manufacturers—have identified tight money, 
lack of its availability and its cost, as prime 
and chronic reasons for any and every de- 
cline in homebullding activities. 


Our own investigations lead us to the view 
that, of course, avatlability of money is es- 
sential to broad homebullding programs, But 
there are other important factors that affect 
homebuilding levels, including quality and 
value in homes, land and labor costs, hous- 
ing availability and trade-in opportunities 
or lack of these in relation to local demand, 
general economic conditions, and other in- 
fluences Including salesmanship in competi- 
tion with other products seeking buyers’ dol- 
lars. Lest I be misunderstood, let me repeat 
that mortgage money and its cost are essen- 
tial considerations. 


Faced with frequent, almost chronic, tight 
money situations, the disposition of some in 
the building industry has been to look more 
and more to the Federal Government as an 
easy source of ample funds—this, rather 
than seeking new private sources of invest- 
ment. Perhaps this is natural, for a number 
of sound and constructive steps have been 
taken by the Federal Government, particu- 
larly in the years since World War II, to 
encourage, support, and give stability to 
homebuilding, including establishment of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration; the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and, presum- 
ably to meet a temporary need, the Veterans’ 
Administration, There have also been pub- 
lic housing projects and urban renewal pro- 
visions. Much of this has been constructive 
and desirable. Numerous legislative pro- 
posals for expanding these and for providing 
much more in public housing as well as in 
direct financing and broader Government 
guarantees have been presented at every re- 
cent session of Congress. 

Now, we in Owens-Corning are not con- 
vinced that the Government is either the sole 
or the best source of ample funds for all 
things for all people. In fact, it seems quite 
clear to us that funds available to the Gov- 
ernment itself are what, in one way or an- 
other, It retains or syphons away from the 
people. We have a notion, perhaps old- 
fashioned, that in many areas funds can be 
handled more effectively and we can get more 
nearly what we want for our money through 
private enterprise. One of these areas is the 
building of homes. It is part of our abiding 
conviction that industry needs to take the 
initiative in solving its economic problems 
within the framework of free enterprise rath- 
er than by seeking the easy but perilous 
palatives of US. Government subsidies— 
by whatever name these may be called. 
It is our view that one of the most im- 
portant contributions our Federal Govern- 
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ment can make is to keep the budget in bal- 
ance so it is not competing against the mort- 
gage bankers and other home finance agen- 
cies for additional investment dollars to cov- 
er Government deficits. 

Acting on these convictions, I asked Carl 
Scarbrough, who is our treasurer, and Ed 
Detgen, our vice president in charge of home 
building marketing activities, to take a broad 
look at the availability and sources of money 
to support homebuilders and homebuilding, 
and to measure the shortage and the cost of 
mortgage funds as factors in restricting 
housing activity, Obviously our customers’ 
problems are our and we have a responsibil- 
ity and, as I have said, a clearly selfish in- 
terest in helping to solye them, Also, inas- 
Much as homebuilding directly and indi- 
rectly opens jobs to more people than any 
other industry in our country, restricted 
housing activity has a direct and forceful 
impact on business conditions in general. 

Certainly we are not pioneers in exploring 
the field of home financing. In fact, our 
background information came from work 
done by other organizations and individuals 
more knowledgeable than we were; the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, the 
Federal Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner and his associates, individual leaders 
among homebuilders and materials sup- 
pliers, mortgage bankers, savings institu- 
tions, and lenders of all types. We were im- 
pressed with the resourcefulness many out- 
standing homebuilders had demonstrated 
in finding ways and means of meeting their 
own financing needs. But, it {was obvious 
to us, as it has been to others, that some 
traditional sources of mortgage money (in- 
dividual savings, savings institutions and 
insurance funds) had not been increasing 
in relation to need over the years, while the 
largest and fastest growing source of new 
investment money is virtually untapped: 
that is, pension trusts and welfare and re- 
tirement funds. 

Your own study—that sponsored by the 

bankers some time ago, and carried 
on to New York University—established the 
fact that corporate pension funds in the 
hands of trustees, invested or available for 
investment, have a current value of $25 bil- 
lion; that these trustee corporate pension 
funds alone are growing at the rate of $3 
billion a year and that state and local retire- 
ment funds are increasing by more than $1.5 
billion additional each year. Add to this, 
various welfare funds not included, and you 
have some measure of the total magnitude 
of this source for investment. 

I believe it was Abe Martin, Hoosier humor- 
ist and philosopher, who opined: “You got 
to get it where it is; you can't get it where 
it ain't.” So it seemed to us pretty obvious 
where the investment money was and, there- 
fore, where the homebuilding industry had 
to get it if we are to finance programs com- 
mensurate with the housing needs and wants 
in the decade ahead. 

Following our initial survey, we laid out a 
schedule for direct contact with a cross- 
section of major institutions that are trus- 
tees for corporate pension funds and those 

State and local retirement funds— 
Starting with the trustee of our own pension 
funds. In the intervening months, we have 
contacted individually more than 60 bankers, 
Insurance companies and other corporate 
Pension and welfare fund trustees, as well 
as members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation who are presently engaged in a 
comprehensive study of home mortgages as 
a field for investment. We have had the 
help of members of your association and of 
tho National Association of Home Builders. 
All of these factors and a number of others, 
including {nfluential publications in the 
homebuilding and finance fields, account 
for results to date. 
I am glad to report that representative 
banking Institutions who are now investing 
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pension funds in FHA and VA home mort- 
gages include: Chase Manhattan Bank, 
First National City Trust Co., Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co,, Bankers Trust Co., all of 
New York; First National Bank, Chicago; 
National Bank of Detroit; Toledo Trust Co.; 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and Bank of America, California. 
This list is by no means complete. The 
movement has been given added impetus by 
the house and home seminar held some 
months ago, by your own 1-day workshop in 
New York on September 16—importantly, 
by the Mortgage Loan Story For Trusted 
Funds issued in September by your associa- 
tion, and by the position recently announced 
by the AFL-CIO urging the investment of 
union welfare funds in home mortgages. 
Current consideration is also being given to 
home mortgages by several large self-admin- 
istered pension funds, some of which require 
Amendments to remove present restrictions. 

There is evidence that our combined edu- 
cational and promotional efforts are begin- 
ning to snowball. But there is much yet to 
be done. 

Here are some of the objections that con- 
tinue to be prevalent among the majority 
of those who handle pension, welfare, and 
retirement funds: 

1. Yield: Not sufficient spread between net 
return on home mortgages and returns 
available from other fixed income invest- 
ments that are more readily handled. 

2. Administrative problems, including rec- 
ordkeeping, inspection, appraisals, and 
fiduciary responsibilities and requirements. 

3. Reluctance to invest outside the trus- 
tee’s area including problems of doing busi- 
ness in other States. 5 

4, Fear of a large number of foreclosures, 
harking back to the situation in the early 
1930's. 

5. Legal proyisions in some trust agree- 
ments which restrict trustees from invest- 
ing in real estate mortgages. 

6. Lack of quality mortgages. 

7. Lack of adequate knowledge and back- 
ground, and reluctance to try a new form of 
investment. 

This latter objection explains the negative 
point of view reflected in some of the other 
objections cited. 

In respect to quality, let me point out that 
in our view no mortgage on a cheap, peorly 
built house is a sound investment. Our own 
marketing efforts from the very beginning 
have been directed toward upgrading and 
toward seeking recognition from FHA, home 
builders, mortgage bankers and other finan- 
cial sources of the importance of sound value. 
Our entire comfort-conditioned home mar- 
keting program has been predicated upon 
this as basic and we believe it accounts in 
very large measure for the sustained and ex- 
panding success of that program. 

An appraisal of the objections which must 
be overcome in order to widen and deyelop 
further, these funds as the most important 
new source for home mortgage money, makes 
it clear that a sustained educational and 
selling program is required. You know the 
answers to the objections that are raised far 
better than I do, but may I suggest that your 
answers be organized in a complete factual 
package for effective presentation. There 
are problems of State laws and codes and of 
reliable standardized practices which should 
have your attention, 

We are dealing with knowledgeable peo- 
ple. Figuratively speaking, they are from 
Missouri. You must be able to show that 
you are well financed and have an estab- 
Ushed history of sound, dependable operation. 
You can be sure the pension trustees will 
not be knocking at your door. You are going 
to have to go after their money where it is. 
You won't get it sitting in your ivory tower. 
Our strongest case directed to those who are 
hesitant or unconvinced can be built out of 
the success stories of those funds which sre 
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now earning higher returns, with solid se- 
curity, through competent handling of home 
mortgage investments. This is a challenge 
to your initiative and to your capability and 
resourcefulness. 

We propose, in our small way, to continue 
and to extend our campaign and to present 
our facts ever more effectively and conclu- 
sively as we learn from experience, With the 
growing understanding of more and more 
financing factors in the homebuilding field 
and with you as mortgage bankers backing 
and aggressive, well-planned, honest, factual 
promotion, we believe firmly that the limit- 
ing factor in home building next year and 
through the promising decade ahead will not 
be tight money, but how fast the home 
builders put the newly available money to 
work, whether or not they can cut their costs 
to make better housing easter to buy, and 
how much more livable and desirable they 
can make their product to compete with 
the values offered by competing industries. 

Homebuilding is the largest and most im- 
portant business activity in America today. 
It is a major challenge to our individual 
initiative and to free private enterprise. 


Jacob Banks Kurtz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with keen sorrow that I announce the 
death on September 18, 1960, of Jacob 
Banks Kurtz, of Altoona, Pa., a former 
Representative in Congress from Penn- 
Sylvania. : 

Representative Kurtz, who was known 
generally as Banks Kurtz; was born in 
Juniata County, Pa., October 31, 1867, 
and was in his 93d year at the time of 
his death. He served six terms in Con- 
gress, representing the counties of Blair, 
Centre, and Clearfield, at the time of his 
defeat for reelection in 1935. 

As an attorney, Banks Kurtz’ legal 
career covered a period of 67 years in 
Blair County where he was active in 
legal circles until his death last Septem- 
ber. 

It has been my honor to represent the 
20th District of Pennsylvania, compris- 
ing Blair, Centre, and Clearfield Coun- 
ties, since 1938, which was known as the 
23d District of Pennsylvania during Rep- 
resentative Kurtz’ last term in Congress. 

At the time of his retirement from 
Congress, Representative Kurtz was 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Judiciary Committee and held in 
high esteem by. his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
know J. Banks Kurtz found him a kind 
and friendly personality whose death is 
mourned by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. We sympathize with the 
children and the brothers and sisters of 
the late-Banks Kurtz. 

The Blair County Bar Association con- 
ducted a memorial service preceding 
funeral services in the Westminster 
United Presbyterian Church. 

At the memorial service, prominent 
members of the Blair County Bar Asso- 
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ciation eulogized Mr. Kurtz and in trib- 
ute to his memory adopted resolutions 
expressing profound sympathy in the 
death of their esteemed member. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the September 20, 1960, issue of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror is a fine tribute to 
the late Hon. J. Banks Kurtz: 

J. BANKS KURTZ 

Nestor of the Blair County Bar Association, 
twice Blair County's district attorney, a 
term as solicitor for Altoona, and for six 
terms a Member of the U.S. Congress, J. 
Banks Kurtz, of Altoona passed away Sunday 
after an extended illness. He was in his 93d 
year of life and would have reached that an- 
niversary October 31. 

Attorney Kurtz was one of the best known 
members of the bar in the area over a period 
of 67 years, being admitted at the age of 26 
years following a brief practice in Cumber- 
land. 

At the time of his death he was the oldest 
alumnus of Dickinson College, where he grad- 
uated in 1893. He was a native of Juniata 
County. He was given an honorary degree 
at Dickinson and was one of the law school 
incorporators, taking an active interest in 
Dickinson. 

Mr. Kurtz was the first Congressman to 
serve the 23d District of Blair, Centre, and 
Clearfield Counties which was formed in 
1932. He previously served 10 years from 
the 21st District, which included Blair, Cam- 
bria, and Bedford Counties. 

Widely known as an orator Attorney 
Kurtz frequently was heard in Republican 
campaigns. He held various appointive titles 
in both World Wars and made numerous 
talks in war bond campaigns. 

The Blair County Tuberculosis and Health 
Society found him as a charter member, an 
activity he continued up until his death. 
He had bank affiliations over the years and 
advanced to the 32d degree in Masonry. He 
likewise served his church as a superintend- 
ent.and teacher. 

Mr. Kurtz was devoted to his legal practice 
and to his lawmaking duties. He was highly 
regarded by his law associates and by his 
constituents. His friendships were numer- 
ous and his greetings were most cheerful, his 
disposition always kindly. His friendships 
were lasting. 

The Blair County Bar Association has lost 
a venerable friend and the city and entire 
community a most intimate and helpful 
citizen. Two children, a grandson, and 
great-grandchild, two brothers, and a sister 
mourn their loss, consoled by the sympathies 
of a host of friends, all sorrowed at the pass- 
ing of a great individual, an outstanding 
Altoona resident. 


The Late John E. Rankin 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, I- wish to pay proper tribute to the 
late John Elliott Rankin, for 32 years a 
Representative in the Congress from the 
State of Mississippi. His entire adult 
life was spent as a servant of the State 
of Mississippi and the United States, 
both of which he served with dedication 
and’ distinction. His was a service of 
devotion to what he believed to be right, 
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to his constituents, his State, and his 
country. 

John Rankin’s contributions to his 
State and Nation were many, but he will 
always be remembered as the “Father of 
TVA.” He was always a champion of 
the TVA and REA which meant so much 
not only to his own section of the coun- 
try but to our entire Nation. His efforts 
and work will remain a shrine, a living 
memorial to him for all of those who 
come after him. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Rankin and his daughter. 


State Pessimistic Distressed Areas Can 
Attract Jobs—Survey Doubts Towns 
Can Regain Losses Fully—Shuns Ken- 
nedy Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Record the following article 
by A. H. Raskin which appeared in the 
New York Times on December 25, 1960: 
STATE PESSIMISTIC DISTRESSED AREAS CAN 

ATTEACT JOBS—SURVEY DouBTS Towns CAN 

Recain Losses FULLY—SHUNS5S KENNEDY 


IGEA 
(By A. H. Raskin) 

Doubt that distressed areas can be re- 
stored to economic health by efforts to attract 
new industry has been W in a special 
State study. 

The survey of local and regional develop- 
ment corporations in areas of high unem- 
ployment in New York and New England con- 
cludes that community campaigns to bring 
in new business have generally failed to offset 
the job losses caused by the decline of old 
industries. 

The study is certain to stir debate because 
it runs counter to the philosophy of the re- 
development program being drafted by Pres- 
ident-elect John F. Kennedy’s advisory com- 
mittee on depressed areas, A key element in 
the Kennedy program is the supplying of 
Federal funds to help localities finance con- 
struction of new plants and facilities as a 
means of attracting new enterprises. 

The analysis was prepared by a faculty 
team at the business research center of 
Syracuse University for the temporary State 
commission on economic expansion, headed 
by Devereux C. Josephs. It may be part of 
the basic data for the final report the com- 
mission submitted to Governor Rockefeller 
and the legislature last Wednesday. 

In its own conclusions the commission ex- 
pressed reserve about how much good the 
projected Federal program would do. It 
warned that large-scale ald to areas with 
chronic labor surplus might injure the total 
State economy. 

NO MAGIC SEEN 


“This belief is based on the fear that more 
or much of the industry and jobs which will 
be channeled into economically stranded or 
underdeveloped areas will inevitably be 
drawn from other industrial States, includ- 
ing New York,” the Josephs group sald. 

Even apart from this reservation, the com- 
mission reacted coldly to the probability of 
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Federal action. It said it was not altogether 


convinced that Government assistance, un- 
less of a more drastic type than anything 
now contemplated, will prove to be the magic 
by which a local area will take its forward 
leap.” 

“A primary responsibility for finding 
adaptation to excess unemployment or low 
income will, in our view, always rest with 
the community,” the report declared, “For, 
in the final analysis, the rate at which the 
needy areas of New York or other States re- 
cover or grow will depend on their ability to 
supply private industry with a profitable 
location.” 

The commission’s two labor members, 
Jacob S. Potofsky and Harold C. Hanover, 
who dissented from the report’s key recom- 
mendations on how to speed economic ex- 
pansion, did not file a specific dissent on this 
section. However, Mr. Potofsky emphasized 
that the unionists were in total disagreement 
with the implied criticism of the Kennedy 
program. 

The Syracuse University study avoided any 
direct comment on the possible impact of 
Federal activity. However, it was blunt in 
evaluating the attempts already undertaken 
by most distressed areas to induce new em- 
ployers to move In. It sald: 

“There is no evidence that community or 
regional development corporations and actiy- 
ities have been yery successful in New York 
or New England. This is a flat statement, 
but one which we think is justified.” 

The report noted Amsterdam, N.Y., as a 
city that had made heroic efforts to heal the 
wounds inflicted on its economy by the de- 
parture of Its carpet industry without any 
substantial measure of success. 

Burlington, Vt., was cited as the sole clear 
exception to a declaration that the number 
of jobs brought in by induced industry rarely 
equaled the number lost by migration. Even 
this observation was qualified by a note that 
Burlington had started from a relatively high 
base in its march toward economic recovery. 

ALTERNATIVE SUGGESTED 


The university study did not dispute the 
desirability of attempts by communities with 
chronic idleness to seek new industry but It 
warned that such moves were not likely to 
restore their old economic position and in- 
sure growth. 

It suggested as an alternative the use of 
public funds to assist in training people for 
work in more prosperous communities. The 
report said the facts supported “the wisdom 
of assisting people to move rather than put- 
ting all the eggs of the public policy in the 
basket of attracting industry.” 

Another device recommended in the study 
Was a conscious policy of giving industrially 
weak communities preference in the location 
of colleges, hospitals, and other large public 
or private institutions. Where the cost dis- 
advantages of such a policy are not too great, 
it can help expand job opportunities and pre- 
vent migration of young workers, the report 
declared. 

The general economic health of the State 
was pronounced good. The study urged that 
continued stress be put on making the bust- 
ness climate as attractive as possible and on 
advertising the State’s advantages in mar- 
kets, money, and manpower, 

Both the State and its areas of high unem- 
ployment will do best, the report sald, if eco- 
nomic developments are “not distorted by 
attempts to Influence industrial location in 
an uneconomic fashion.” 

The authors of the study were Sidney 0. 
Sufrin, John H. Thompson, Marion A. Buck, 
and Arland E. Charlton, all attached to the 
staff of the Business Research Center. They 
listed 22 communities in upstate counties as 
being in the distressed category. Most of the 
hardest hit were in the Mohawk Valley. 
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Disregardinz Voters’ Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the constant concern with the 
voting rights and responsibilities of pub- 
lic officials to properly acknowledge the 
intent of the voting public, I feel that 
the article by David Lawrence of Jan- 
uary 4 appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star should be given serious 
consideration by all Members: 
DISREGARDING VOTERS’ RIGHTS—APPOINTMENT 

OF SENATORS IN Two STATES CALLED VIOLA- 

TION OP CITIZENS RIGHTS 


True liberals are always worried when the 
so-called liberals pass up an opportunity to 
advance the cause of democracy and repre- 
sentative government. 

Many days have passed with not a word 
from the professed defenders of liberal causes 
condemning three cases in which the civil 
rights of American citizens have just been 
disregarded. Here they are: 

Case No. 1: In Wyoming, the people at the 
election in November chose a Republican to 
be U.S. Senator for a term ot 6 years, but 
he died before he could be sworn in this 
month. Instead of providing the people of 
Wyoming with an opportunity in a special 
election within 60 days to choose a successor, 
the Governor, a Democrat, who had 2 years 
more to serve in his present office, decided 
to resign in favor cf the Wyoming secretary 
of state, so that he—the Govrernor—could be 
appointed to serve as US, Senator for the 
next 2 years. For, under the laws of the 
State of Wyoming, a Senator is not elected 
by the people to fill a vacancy until the next 
general election, which will be in November 
1962. Thus, the majority of the people of 
Wyoming, who elected a Republican to the 
U.S, Senate in November, have been deprived 
of a Senator of their own party and even of 
the chance to elect one until 2 years have 
elapsed. 

Case No. 2: In Massachusetts, when Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy, Democrat, wlth 4 years 
more of his term to serve, was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, a Republican 
Governor was elected the same day. In- 
* stead of letting the latter appoint the new 
Senator to fill the vacancy, the outgoing 
Governor, a Democrat, had a conference with 
Mr. Kennedy, in which the latter dictated 
the appointment of his crony, BENJAMIN 
Surra, who never has been elected to Con- 
gress or to any statewide office. By resign- 
ing before January 1, Senator Kennedy pre- 
vented the new Republican Governor from 
making the appointment. This kind of po- 
litical: maneuvering is not novel, but it 
doesn’t erase the fact that a successor to 
Senator Kennedy cannot be voted on by the 
people of Massachusetts now for 2 years. 
When the election is held in 1962, the suc- 
cessful canditiate will then serve for just 2 
years. Only tn 1964 will there be an election 
for the full 6-year term. Why aren’t the 
People of Massachusetts given an oppor- 
tunity now to elect a Senator for the 4 
years remaining tn Senator Kennedy’s term? 

Case No. 3: Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Democrat, had his name in two places on 
the ballot in Texas in the election in Novem- 
ber. He was a candidate for Vice President 
of the United States and at the same time 
& candidate for reelection to a 6-year term 
as U.S. Senator. He won both elections, 
This type of thing has happened once before 
in another State, but, aside from the obvious 
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irregularity in depriving the people of a 
chance to pick a different man in each party 
for two offices, the Texas laws do provide 
for a special election within 60 to 90 days 
when there is a vacancy in the US, Senate. 

The time is ripe for a change in this 
anomalous situation, With all the talk 
about modifying the electoral college sys- 
tem, it would appear that an even more ur- 
gent need today is to provide a uniform 
system of selecting Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress. This could permit the Governor to 
make an immediate appointment to fill a 
vacancy, but the appointee would serve only 
until a special election is held within 60 
days. A Senator or Representative then 
elected would serve the entire remainder of 
the unexpired term. 

In article 1 of the Constitution, the fol- 
lowing is provided: 

“The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to places of choosing Sena- 
tors.“ 

So it would appear that the civil rights of 
the peoples of the various States, particu- 
larly of Wyoming and Massachusetts, could 
be restored by a simple act of Congress pro- 
viding for a special election to be held with- 
in GO days to fill vacancies in either the U.S. 
Houte of Representatives or the U.S. Senate, 

Maybe civil rights should be changed to 
read “constitutional rights,” because Con- 
gress does have the power to take action to 
prevent a recurrence of the three cases enum- 
erated above, It might take a constitutional 
amendment to insure that no man would be 
allowed to run for two or more offices in the 
same election, although the Constitution al- 
ready forbids the same individual from hold- 
ing office simultaneously in both the. execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick A. O'Lerry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, ene of 
the greatest problems facing us today 
throughout the United States is the ques- 
tion of how to fully use the experience 
and training of the thousands of elder 
citizens who form a vital part of our Na- 
tion's population. Due to the advance- 
ment of science the life span of the indi- 
vidual is increasing steadily. But at the 
same time we have, up to the present 
time, failed to fully provide for those 
meny who still can be of benefit to the 
communities in their later years. 

I am happy to rise on the floor of this 
House tcday and to tell you the story of 
one individual who has attempted in his 
own way to do something for these peo- 
ple. He himself can be classified as an 
elder citizen; that is in years but not in 
spirit and in vigor. He is not only a con- 
stituent of mine but a distinguished 
churchman, I am referring to the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Patrick A. O'Leary, 
pastor of Our Lady of Mercy Roman 
Catholic Church in the Bronx. This 
parish is located in the 24th Congres- 
sional District which I have the honor to 
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represent. This distinguished church - 
man has just recently completed 50 years 
of service in the priesthood, and over 
that entire pericd of time he has covercd 
himself with honor not only as a man of 
God but also as a fine human being. He 
has taken a deep and abiding interest in 
the affairs of the community in the 
Bronx which his parish embraces. 
Throughout his long tenure in Our Lady 
of Mercy parish he has done all he can 
in his own way to help all those who have 
come to him with their problems, He 
has contributed greatly to the progress of 
the Bronx community. He is indeed a 
fine example of a well-rounded indi- 
vidual. 

Monsignor O'Leary being an elder citi- 
zen himself is well aware of the difficul- 
ties sometimes faced by those people who 
through no fault of their own found 
themselves with little to do in the so- 
called golden years of their lives. To 
help these people and to give the com- 
munity the full benefit of their experi- 
ence and knowledge 2 years ago Monsi- 
gnor O'Leary formed a Golden Age Club 
in his parish. In a short period of time 
this club has expanded and has given 
to many a new lease on life while at 
the same time giving to the community 
many new useful participants in com- 
munity affairs. 

On November 11 last Monsignor 
O'Leary was honored himself by receiv- 
ing the 1960 Golden Age annual award. 
The citation he received on that occa- 
sion expresses only too well the record 
of Monsignor O'Leary's life, It reads as 
follows: 

For outstanding service to the community 
and devotion to the Church of Our Lady of 
Mercy throughout the years. 


I congratulate Monsignor O'Leary on 
this award and on his many services to 
the church and community throughout 
the years. I wish him 50 more golden 
years to match those he has already 
given to the Bronx and the church. 


Benjamin Franklin and the Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 5, 1960, the residents of Clays- 
burg, Pa., dedicated their new post office 
building at which time I delivered the 
following address: 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE Post OFFfice 


(Address by the Honorable James E, Van 
Zanvr, Member of Congress, 20th District 
of Pennsylvania, at the dedication of the 
Claysburg Post Office, Clayeburg. Pa. 
November 5, 1960) 


We nre here today to dedicate a new post 
office bullding and to forge a new link in 
this vital chain of communications. 

All of you can be proud of this new edifice 
which is much more than an attractive 
building of brick and mortar, 

It is concrete evidence of the growth and 
progressive outlook of this community, 
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The post office has become such an 
integral part of our lives that most of us 
seldom give it a second thought. 

Like so many other things in our lives 
today we tend to take its faithful service 
for granted, but can you imagine what life 
would be like without these postal facilities? 

We would be cut of from most of our 
written sources of news and contemporary 
thought if magazines and out-of-town news- 
papers could not be circulated, Many of our 
personal messages and gifts to friends and 
loved ones could not be delivered except in 
person. 

Without the post office our major source of 
contact with family and acquaintances who 
are often widely scattered over this vast 
country of ours as well as overseas would be 
lost, 

Business enterprises would be unable to 
maintain branch offices or operate in nation- 
wide or international markets without the 
facilities of a postal service. 

The alternate means of communicating 
with business associates are far too expen- 
sive for the general run of business opera- 
tions. 

The post office has become indispensable 
for most personal and business purposes. 
Moreover, the post office offers us a variety 
of other related public services such as 
money orders, postal savings, c.o.d. delivery, 
registry, and a number of other services for 
other Government agencies. 

The dedication of this new post office 
building here in Claysburg, Pa., seems to me 
an opportune time to recollect some of the 
early development of the American postal 
system and the contributions to this great 
institution of a great American and native 
son of Pennsylvania—Benjamin Franklin. 

The memory of Benjamin Franklin as a 
postmaster has been almost completely over- 
shadowed by Franklin as a statesman in this 
formative period in American history. 

During his tenure as deputy postmaster 
general for the northern colonies from 1753 
to 1774, Franklin's outstanding achievements 
as an international spokesman for the 
colonists and an inventor have caused most 
of us to forget his early connection with the 
colonial postal service. As a result, we are 
apt to overlook the great service he rendered 
our country by molding the colonial post 
office into the vital public institution it has 
become. 

When Franklin first assumed responsibility 
as postmaster of the post office in Philadel- 
phia in 1737, the colonial postal system was 
far from efficient or complete. It failed in 
many respects to meet the needs of the 
growing colonial settlements in North Amer- 
ica. Mall service was slow and undependa- 
ble. Little had been done to Improve the 
postal facilities in their first 50 years of 
existence. 

Mail service between the colonial centers 
south of Philadelphia had never been co- 
ordinated with service north of the city. 
Post riders took as much as 4 weeks to carry 
mall from Boston to Williamsburg, Va. Nor 
was there any assurance that letters would 
ever reach their destination. In addition, 
the service, though poor, was very expensive. 

Under Franklin’s able administration, 
mail service was improved markedly. Old 
schedules were maintained more faithfully 
and real steps were taken to provide more 
speedy as well as more frequent carriage of 
the malls. 

By October 1754, weekly service between 
Philadelphia and New York was replaced by 
trips three times a week and the delivery 
time was shortened to 33 hours. Delivery of 
mail between these two important centers 
of colonial life was further expedited by the 
inauguration of day and night post riding 
on this route. 

Franklin was able to reduce the time re- 
quired to transport mail from Philadelphia 
to Boston from 6 weeks to 3 by making the 
route more direct. 
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In addition to expediting delivery on ex- 
isting routes, he expanded the area served 
until it reached from what is now Maine to 
Georgia with cross routes wherever there was 
sufficient demand for the service. 

Benjamin Franklin pioneered a number of 
new postal services, He introduced the first 
city delivery system in America while he was 
postmaster of Philadelphia. 

This system, known as the penny post, 
furnished delivery of all unclaimed letters 
within the city limits for the additional 
charge of 1 penny. 

By 1753, other large cities were adopting 
the penny post as the most effective means 
of distributing mail in urban centers. 

In the smaller towns, unclaimed letters 
were advertised in local newspapers with the 
notice that any letter not called for within 
3 months would be forwarded to the Central 
Post Office at Philadelphia. 

Thus, the American dead-letter office was 
born. < 

Franklin also inaugurated the use of post- 
marks to record the time a letter was re- 
ceived by the post office and set up a uniform 
and efficient accounting system to simplify 
the work of all the post Offices. 

After 4 years under his administration, the 
colonial American post office showed a 
profit for the first time since its founding a 
hundred years earlier. 

Today no one considers the delivery of 
magezines and newspapers by the post office 
controversial, but in Franklin's day no pub- 
lication was automatically distributed, 

From the very beginning the relationship 
between the post and the first news publi- 
cation was a vital one, 

Most of the early postmasters were printers 
who used their post offices to circulate their 
publications. 

They zealously prohibited the post rider 
in their area from carrying any rival publica- 
tions. 

Although Benjamin Franklin also was a 
newspaper publisher, he insisted from the 
first that rival newspapers be allowed to 
circulate. 

When he rose to the position of Deputy 


Postmaster General he revolutionized the 


entire concept of the postal service as a 
carrier of news by abolishing the former 
monopolistic practices of most colonial post- 
master-editors and required postage on all 
publications carried by the post riders. 

By these acts he became a Founding 
Father of our free press which is such an 
integral part of the democratic way of life. 

Benjamin Franklin is considered the pa- 
tron saint of the modern post office because 
of these and other valuable services he 
rendered while in charge of the colonial 
post. 

He was the first postmaster to regard the 
postal system as a necessary public facility 
rather than simply a business enterprise. 

He laid the foundations for the high 
standards still maintained by postal em- 
ployees today. 

The official slogan of the post office 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night, stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds,” 1s 
still the creed of the modern mail seryice 
and is proof that Franklin's ideals have been 
emulated by succeeding postal adminis- 
trators. 

Historically, the post office has carried the 
major share of the burden of transmitting 
ideas and information. 

As Benjamin Franklin foresaw, the post 
office has been a significant factor In our 
national development. 

During the Revolutionary War period the 
rival postal system formed by the colonists 
after the British dismissed Franklin from 
the colonial post, greatly aided the cause 
of freedom by uniting the colonists. 

The post office has -been equaliy impor- 
tant in other periods in our national devel- 
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opment such as the Civil War and the set- 
tlement of the West. 

New means of mass communication have 
since been developed but the post office con- 
tinues to be as vital today as it was back 
in the colonial days for the bulk of cor- 
respondence. 

In the last 10 years alone the volume of 
mail in the United States increased by some 
18 billion pieces, and is still growing. 

The Post Office Department is currently 
engaged in a program of modernizing its mail 
handling facilities as well. 

New electronic and mechanical devices are 
being installed in some of the larger city 
post offices to expedite sorting and distribu- 
tion operations, 

The ever-increasing volume of mail com- 
ing through our post offices these days makes 
improvement of mall handling facilities es- 
sential. 

Although the speed of transporting mall 
has increased tremendously since the days 
of the post riders, many of our smaller post 
Offices still use manual sorting and distribu- 
tion methods which are virtually identical 
to those used in Benjamin Franklin's time. 

The new post office we are dedicating here 
today is part of this same modernization 
program begun in 1953 by Postmaster Arthur 
E. Summerfield. 

The many new post offices and improved 
handling facilities which have been added 
to our postal system since the inception of 
the program exemplify the way the Post Of- 
fice is maintaining the fine traditions found- 
ed by Benjamin Franklin. 

In conclusion I wish to congratulate Post- 
master Walter and the employees of the 
Claysburg Post Office on being able to per- 
form their duties with modern postal equip- 
ment. 

Likewise the patrons of the Claysburg Post 
Office are to be congratulated on having such 
a fine new building in the community since 
it will provide modern postal facilities for 
this entire area. 

At the same time taking its place along- 
side the fine and modern First National Bank 
Building, the appearance of the community 
has been greatly improved. 

Therefore, it is with great pleasure that I 
congratulate the residents of Olaysburg as 
they join with other American communities 
in keeping pace with American progress. 

With the raising of this flag in the name 
of the U.S. Post Office Department, I hereby 
dedicate this new building to be known as 
the Claysburg Post Office—in the fine tradi- 
tions of the postal system—and to the serv- 
ice of the citizens of Claysburg. 

Postmaster Walter—I charge you with 
these responsibilities. 

In this connection—the fine cooperation 
rendered by the General Refractorles Co. in 
disposing of the site and the old post office 
building for a nominal price—was instru- 
mental in expediting the construction of this 
new post office building. 

For that reason—officials of the General 
Refractories Co. are to be congratulated for 
the part they played in securing a new 
post office building for Claysburg. 


A Loyal Friend and Ally, the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
while we have tensions and conflicts in 
many parts of the world, with commu- 
nism intensifying anti-American propa- 
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ganda everywhere, with Cuba and Laos 
and the Congo in the forefront of the 
disturbances that will have to be faced 
by the new incoming Democratic admin- 
istration, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to a loyal friend and ally, the 
Philippines. Events are happening there 
that are heartening to us in the United 
States and it is good to dwell on them in 
the midst of discouraging news that we 
daily read in our papers from other quar- 
ters of the globe. 

Recently, the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission went to Manila to 
dedicate the American cemetery and 
memorial that was built there to honor 
our heroic dead. President Carlos P, 
Garcia was the main speaker at the ex- 
ercises. His speech should be read by 
every American. It is a pledge of soli- 
darity with our ideals of democracy and 
freedom. It reiterates Filipino loyalty 
to the spiritual values, to the dignity of 
the human individual, to the cause for 
which our American soldiers fought and 
fell in the last war. It shows that we 
have in the incumbent President of the 
Philippines a true and devoted friend. 

The address follows: 

Here where the grass is made ever green, 
the monuments and the crosses ever white, 
and the varicolored bougainvillea ever 
blooming by loving care and temembrance, 
we stand on hallowed grounds to pledge anew 
today our respect and gratitude to thousands 
of gallant men everywhere who died in war 
so that we may live in peace and freedom. 

Amidst the aura of this landscape of green, 
white crosses, and beautiful flowers lie the 
remains of some of these men. We are met 
today, to pay them a special tribute through 
the formal dedication of this their final rest- 
ing place, the U.S. Military Cemetery at 
Fort McKinley. 

On this solemn occasion, I am sure, we are 
all one in the thought that the tribute we 
should pay these gallant soldiers of free- 
dom is not so much the extra care with 
which we tend their fmal resting place but 
rather the care, the expert care with which 
we preserve the ideals and the principles 
they unselfishly died for. 

That we now enjoy the fruits of their pa- 
triotism is hardiy cause for us to relax our 
vigilance, The challenge to human courage 
and wisdom is an enduring element in hu- 
man society, and grows in corresponding 
significance with the increase in compli- 
cations of that gocicty. 

Today, the challenge facing the modern 
era is represented by the fast and con- 
tinuing spread of materialism, which now 
threatens to enguif a world nurtured and 
glorified by spiritual traditions. In its vari- 
ous ideological manifestations, materialism 
has driven men to pursuit of objectives that 
betray the ideals of their forebears, that give 
life to the glory of their past, and deride the 
sanctity of their spiritual heritage. In its 
mechanical products, it attempts to divert 
men from the fact that national greatness 
is measured less by the altitude attcined by 
a rocket than by that reached by the flight 
of a prayer. 

The universal nature of this challenge has 
underscored the importance of international 
cooperation. Our dead heroes have proved 
that only by working and, if necessary, fight- 
ing together can free men effectively coun- 
teract the threats to their ideals. The Amer- 
ican soldiers who died in this country have 
given further testimony to the fact that if 
men must live peacefully together, they must 
learn to die honorably together. Indeed, the 
mixture of blood shed by white, black, and 
brown men in Philippine battlefields have 
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contributed much to the enrichment of our 
native soll, 

Not for nation alone, nor for race did these 
heroes y sacrifice their lives. The 
more basic motivation involved in their 
heroism is the desire for peace and free- 
dom. Men are after all distinguished only by 
physical attributes but hardly by fundamen- 
tal motivations, and national boundaries 
are merely human concepts to denote politi- 
cal divisions in physical terms. In this light, 
nationalism had deeper implication than 
love for nation, and may more appropriate- 
ly be regarded as st from the basic 
human desire to be true to his nature—a 
nature that desires freedom from the unjust 
impositions of other individuals, whether 


they be of the same or another nationality.” 


In the weiter of modern day politics, na- 
tionalism ts evidently subject to misinterpre- 
tations by those nationalists and the anti- 
nationalists who are conscious only of its 
temporal aspect. The American and Fill- 
pino soldiers who fought side by side during 
the last war have, by the sacrifice of their 
own lives, shown us that nationalism is only 
means toward a higher purpose, that of peace 
wherein men can pursue thelr true ends 
in an atmosphere of freedom and prosperity. 
When it seeks to destroy, international peace, 
nationalism violates itself in that it thus 
arrogates unto Itself priority over the broader 
social foundations on which it rests. 

In these foundations lies the inherent 
weakness of totalitarianism. The rows of 
white crosses which we see before us are a 
constant reminder that an attempt to sup- 
press human ideals will always ultimately 
be in vain; that physical death Is not too 
high a price for these ideals. 

Like the flowers which grow so richly on 
his grave, man's aspirations are more than 
ever nurished by his death. For his life in 
this embattled planet transcends his mor- 
tality; is merely part of a universal principle, 
that of his innate divinity—a divinity in- 
fused in him by his Creator. In dying for 
a noble cause, man presents the strongest 
proof of his immortality. In placing his 
existence on the sacrificial altar of his 
cherished ideals, he gives the purest ex- 
pression of his fervent love for life. His 
death is Indeed his greatest contribution to- 
ward perpetuating the best that is tm life. 

Death is an inevitable fate of every man, 
and rare is the privilege to die heroically. 
The men who now lie under this soil have 
been chosen by divine providence to impart, 
through thelr patriotism, a richer meaning 
to human existence. It would be a tragic 
violation of a sacred trust if this meaning 
were lost to us, who are the beneficiaries of 
their glorious efforts. For us to fall short 
of the task they have bequeathed us would 
be to desecrate this hallowed ground. We 
cannot fail them, if only because, in this 
trying period of international stress, we can- 
not afford to lose sight of the correct path to 
human survival, 

On this occasion, I cannot find adequate 
words to express, in behalf of Filipino people, 
the enduring gratitude of the Nation to the 
American soldiers who fought and died side 
by side with our own people in defense of 
freedom. Would that, from their eternal 
resting abodes, they hear our pledge to carry 
on their noble struggle. It is the firm pledge 
to a people, grateful to and proud of their de- 
creased brothers, and determined to uphold 
the great principles that the dead have so 
ee, preserved for the living. 

This hallowed ground, therefore, sanctified 
by the confluence of memories common to 
Americans and Filipinos, symbolizes the 
ideological solidarity of our two peoples and 
constitutes a covenant that we will continue 
to stand together for the same ideals and 
principles these heroes who sleep here have 
fought and died so nobly. 

I thank you. 
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Mr. Speaker, General Romolo, who is 
the Philippine Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, recently returned from the Philip- 
pines and I would also like to call the 
attention of the House to a statement 
that he made to the American press 
upon his return here. He describes the 
conditions in the Philippines as he found 
them and it is heartening to read his au- 
thoritative views about the progress in 
his country and the good work that Pres- 
ident Garcia is doing there. 

His statement follows: 

Press STATEMENT BY Grn. CARLOS P. ROMU- 
LO, PHILIPPINE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
STATES, WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 14, 
1960, AyD PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 


I have just returned from the Philippines, 
my third visit to my homeland this year. I 
am proud to report that there is peace and 
order all over the islands. The Government 
is constantly alert to the dangers of com- 
munism and there is no slackening in its 
vigilance against infiltration and subversion. 
The recent capture of Huk leaders is an evi- 
dence of the determined fight of the admin- 
istration against Communist menace. 

The customs and internal revenue collec- 
tions have reached levels unequaled by any 
previous administration, The Government 
finances were never as sound as they are now. 
Our international reserves have gone be- 
yond the $200 million mark after having 
dropped 2 years ago to a dangerous level, as 
a result of the far-seelng economic policies 
of the Garcia government. 

The administration's campaign against 
graft and corruption continues unabated and 
results are being achieved such as the in- 
crease in customs and revenue collections 
that have merited the praise of the Philip- 
pine press. 

Philippine-American friendship hes been 
strengthened by the solution of long-stand- 
ing problems such as recognition of Philip- 
pine sovereignty over U.S. military bases and 
a number of other questions affecting United 
States and Philippine civilian and military 
relationship that have been the source of 
misunderstanding in the past. Other similar 
matters are still under negotiation but it is 
believed that satisfactory solutions will soon 
be reached. 

All these are due to the vigorous leadership 
of President Carlos P. Garcia who is riding 
herd over his cabinet members and is seeing 
to it that each one carries out faithfully the 
policies of his administration. 

At the dedication of the American ceme- 
tery and memorial in Manila a few days ago, 
which I attended, I heard President Garcia 
pledge in behalf of the Filipino people “the 
ideological solidarity” of the Philippines and 
the United States and affirm that it is “a 
covenant that we Filipinos and Americans 
will continue to stand together for the same 
ideals and principles the American heroes 
have fought for and so nobly died.” 


Caribbean Crisis Demands Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations by the United 


States on January 3, 1961, with the Com- 
munist-dominated Government of Cuba, 
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after a long series of incidents affecting 
the peace and safety of the Westem 
Hemisphere, emphasizes the gravity of 
the situation in the Caribbean. 

This severing of relations, even were it 
followed by a formally declared quaran- 
tine and complete diplomatic isolation, 
will not of itself solve the problem of 
Castro and bolshevist subversion, for de- 
velopments in Cuba are but one sector in 
a vast struggle of the so-called interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy for world 
domination, with the United States 
marked for ultimate conquest, 

The long delay on the part of our De- 


partment of State in reacting to the dan- - 


gers of the beachhead of Red subversion 
in Cuba makes time of the utmost im- 
portance to the security of the entire 
Western Hemisphere and calls for im- 
mediate action. 

The United States must ask the Or- 
ganization of American States to work 
with the United States to stop the use 
of Cuba as a base for Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion of the Americas; 
also to prevent its serving as an arms 
depot and staging ground for revolution- 
ary invasions of friendly countries. 

In event of failure or delay by the Or- 
ganization of American States to bring 
about cooperative action, the United 
States, in line with the principles of in- 
ternational law dealing with the right of 
self-defense, should act unilaterally for 
the security of the country. 

In preparation for either of these 
contingencies, I urge the immediate 
creation by our Government of a perma- 
nent and independent special Caribbean 
squadron of the necessary capabilities 
to be based in the Canal Zone for diplo- 
matic and other missions incident to 
the protection of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Also, I urge a full congressional in- 
quiry into the existence of subversive 
influences in our own Department of 
State that contributed toward bringing 
about the deplorable condition now fac- 
ing our country in the Caribbean. 

I appeal to the people of the Nation to 
write their views to the President, their 
Senators and Representatives, especially 
the necessity for action. 


Car Safety Belts Pay Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Myr. Speaker, I am 
proud to report that there is an increas- 
ing awareness of the lifesaving benefits 
of installing and using seat belts in auto- 
mobiles. 

As former chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee on Traffic Safety and as 
present chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety, I have become 
thoroughly convinced of the efficacy of 
these belts. On January 3, I introduced 
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H.R. 134, to establish standards for man- 
ufacture of seat belts. 

I have been delighted when, one after 
another, Federal agencies have required 
installation of seat belts in the automo- 
biles owned by these agencies. 

One of these agencies, the U.S. Forest 
Service, recently told of the value of seat 
belts. A story on this appeared in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point this story, along with an editorial, 
“Belts for Safety,” which appeared in the 
Talladega (Ala.) Daily Home. 

The article and editorial follow: 

From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
Dec. 14, 1960] 
Car Sarety Brits Pay Orr ron U.S. FOREST 
SERVICE 

Wasutnoton, December 12.—Seat belts for 
autos, which Representative KENNETH ROB- 
ERTS has urged for years have found a home 
in the U.S. Forest Service. 

Jack G. Heintzelman, Service Safety Direc- 
tor, said the belts have saved at least 100 
persons from death or serious injury in 
service vehicles accidents in recent years. 

Forest Service vehicles log about 70 million 
miles a year. There is 1 accident for every 
170,000 miles of driving. 

Heintzelman sald the Service will con- 
tinue to push for increased use of the belts 
because “we know they have saved and will 
save lives.” 

The Service began using them in 1954 when 
10 safety belts were tried. 

Now, 73 percent of its vehicles are 80 
equipped, although their use ls on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Roserts has been a prime mover in get- 
ting Congress to act in this field so civilian 
drivers will use the belts. 

From the Talladega (Ala.) Dally Home] 

BELTS FOR SAFETY 

Testimony from the U.S. Forest Service 
gives added weight to the established fact 
that automobile safety belts save lives. 

The Service Director has informed Repre- 
sentative KENNETH ROBERTS, who is estab- 
ishing a distinguished record as a con- 
gressional crusader for safety, that the belts 
have saved at least 100 persons from death or 
serious injury in the past few years. 

“We know they have saved, and will save 
lives,” he said. 

We know it, too, all the rest of us, but 
we are strangely lethargic about their in- 
stallation and use in our automobiles. 

Perhaps society cannot under the law be 
made to protect itself by use of safety belts; 
but we are of the cpinion that Federal law 
could require their Installation as an integral 
part of every car manufactured or sold in the 
United States. 

Insurance companies could do the rest by 
specifying no injury or death claims would 
be paid without evidence that the belts were 
used, 


Financing a Doctor’s Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr, ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Anniston Star, of Anniston, Ala., points 
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out in a very cogent editorial of recent 
date that a good case can be made out 
for Federal help in providing a more 
nearly adequate supply of doctors. 

This is a matter which has concerned 
me for some time, and I am investigating 
the possibility of sound legislative action 
to help solve the problem of financing a 
doctor's education. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recorp the edi- 
torial from the Star: 

PAYING FOR M.D, DEGREE 

A very good case can be made out for 
Federal help in providing a more nearly 
adequate supply of doctors. 

The economic barriers to education for 
medical practice are clearly indicated by the 
relatively high percentage of medical stu- 
dents (two-fifths) whose families have in- 
comes of $10,000 or more a year. 

This means that 40 percent of the poten- 
tial doctor supply is being drawn from only 
8 percent of the population. 

However, one-fifth of the students in 1959 
were found to be from families with incomes 
of less than 63,000. Half of the students 
had contracted debts to finance their edu- 
cations, and the larger burden of indebted- 
ness had been assumed by students from the 
poorer families. 

Scholarship aid probably is more limited 
today in the medical feld than in any other 
graduate work. 

As a spokesman for the Association of 
American Medical Colleges pointed out re- 
cently, some 10,000 predoctoral fellowships 
in the physical, life and social sciences, 
psychology, engineering, the arts, the hu- 
manities and education will be awarded in 
the 1960-61 school year by four Federal 
agencies (State Department, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Office of Education, and 
National Institutes of Health). 

These fellowships are said to provide a 

stipend of $1,800 to $2,500, with a $500 allow- 
ance for each dependent, plus travel allow- 
ance, 
By contrast, only 10 percent of the total 
medical school enrollment of 29,000 were 
awarded scholarships and the amounts aver- 
age only 6500. To make matters worse, 
scholarships for medical education rarely are 
granted for first-year study. 

Many qualified students are wholly barred 
from medical study for economic reasons, 
while there are others who, with a limited 
measure of financial backing, hesitate to 
enter medical school because they lack as- 
surance that they will be able to complete 
the course. 


The Coatesville Conference on Economic 
Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the names 
Coatesville and Lukens Steel have be- 
come synonymous with an all-out de- 
fense of American principles and the 
promotion of our way of life in an un- 
certain world. That Coatesville is lo- 
acted within the confines of my congres- 
sional district is consequently the source 
of great personal pride to me. 
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To the fame already accruing to the 
city of Coatesville there is now the added 
honor of having her fair name attached 
to the so-called Coatesville Conference 
on Economic Freedoms, a title that has 
been shortened to the more direct “The 
Coatesville Declaration.” 

This outstanding declarafion sets 
forth 10 basic economic freedoms on 
which the conference agreed the future 
welfare and progress of the Nation must 
rest and it is recommended that every 
American citizen familiarize himself 
with these basic tenets of our free enter- 
prise system. My district was further 
honored in the selection of Mr. Charles 
Lukens Huston, Jr., the president of 
Lukens Steel Co., as the conference host 
and it was in that capacity that Mr. 
Lukens was given the distinct honor of 
presenting an engraved stainless steel 
plaque bearing the declaration to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House on 
December 13, 1960. 

Appended to and made a part of these 
remarks are a copy of the Coatesville 
declaration, a list of the signatories 
thereto, and a news account of the White 
House interview as taken from the De- 
cember 26 issue of Newsweek magazine. 

The declaration follows: 

THE COATESVILLE DECLARATION 

We, who are charged with responsibility 
for producing much of this Nation's strength, 
hold this to be the decade of decision, 

We believe the choice before the world is 
between slavery and freedom. 

We believe the foes of freedom are formi- 
dable, but only so long as freedom is not fully 
understood. 


We therefore dedicate this declaration to 
such an unders 

We hold the core of liberty to be free 
choice, no less in economics than in politics; 
and that economic liberty has made of this 
Nation a true arsenal of democracy—not 
merely with bombs and missiles, but with 
food for the hungry, aid for the needy and 
spiritual inspiration for free men the world 
over. It is an economic system—however 
imperfect—in which no man is a slave. 

We see at the core of this system these 
economic freedoms: 

1. Freedom of competitive private enter- 
prise, the keystone, which assures maximum 
Production of goods and services under pri- 
vate ownership of the tools and facilities of 
production, and holds as its highest goal the 
opportunities for self-fulfilment for every 
man and woman. 

2. Freedom of choice of occupation, which 
Offers every person a choice of opportunity 
according to his interest and capacity, and 
makes every citizen independent in a society 
that is dependent on him. 

3. Freedom of voluntary organization for 
private enterprise, which guarantees to all 
individuals the right to engage in and con- 
duct the businesses of their own choosing. 

4. Freedom of contract, whereby two or 
more parties—buyer and seller, employer, 
employee, labor union—may enter into vol- 
untary agreement—a fundamental guaran- 
tee at the core of this Nation's personal and 
economic activities. 

5. Freedom to own property and to pass it 
on to one’s heirs, a major incentive toward 
the functioning and the generation of owner- 
ship responsibilities in a society of free 
enterprise, 

6. Freedom to produce, buy or sell in free 
markets at free prices without government 
interference—except to prevent abuses. 

T. Freedom of competition, which permits, 
within reasonable limits, the growth and 
prosperity of the individual under the Amer- 
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ican enterprise system, and makes for higher 
wages, lower prices, and better products. 

8. Freedom to trade, which with few limi- 
tations, sets neither boundaries nor barriers 
on the How of commerce across State and 
Nation, nor in the way of each man’s pursuit 
of success. 

9. Freedom to make profits, which are the 
rewards for economic risks undertaken, and 
which support the undertaking of further 
risks and the further enrichment of all 
enterprise. 

10, Freedom of money, whereby a sound 
currency ls dominated by economic rather 
than political forces, insuring the proper 
functioning of a free enterprise society. 

We believe these freedoms to be the es- 
sence of economic liberty, and a bulwark of 
political freedom. 

We therefore post this declaration for all 
men, who would be free, to see and know. 


COATESVILLE DECLARATION ENDORSERS 


C. R. Smith, president, American Airlines; 
Thomas L. Perkins, chairman, American 
Cyanamld Co.; B. F. Fairless, president, 
American Iron & Steel Institute; Paul M. 
Hahn, president, the American Tobacco Co.; 
Logan T. Johnston, president, Armco Steel 
Corp.; Clifford J. Backstrand, president, 
Armstrong Gork Co. 

Charles H. Percy, president, Bell & Howell 
Co.; Arthur B. Homer, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp.; Robert S. Ingersoll, president, 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Lee H. Bristol, chairman, 
Bristol-Myers Co.; W. S. Cutchins, president, 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

Arthur H. Motley, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of United States; Barry T, Leit- 
head, president, Cluett Peabody Co.; Wm. 
E. Robinson, chairman, the Coca-Cola Co.; 
Joseph V. Santry, chairman, Combustion 
Engineering, Inc.; Alfred C. Neal, president, 
Committee for Economic Dévelopment; R. O. 
Hunt, president, Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 

Raymond F. Evans, chairman, Diamond 
Alkali Co.: Earl W. Bennett, chairman, Dow 
Chemical Co.; C. H. Greenewalt, president, 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 

Thomas J. Hargrave, chairman, Eastman 
Kodak Oo.; James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United 
States. 

John F, Gordon, president, General Motors 
Corp.; M. G, O'Neil, president, General “Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Dan Gerber, president, Gerber 
Products Co.; John L. Collyer, chairman, the 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; E. J. Thomas, chairman, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Arthur B. Sinkler, president, Hamilton 
Watch Co.; Meyer Kestnbaum, president, 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. 

Joseph L. Block, chairman, Inland Steel 
Co; Louis Ware, chairman, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp.; Henry S. Win- 
gate, chairman, International Nickel Co.: 
Henry H, Rand, president, International Shoe 
Co.; Harold S. Geneen, president, Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

H. F. Johnson, chairman, S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc. 

©. R. Cox, president, Kennecott Copper 
2 Fred C. Foy, chairman, Koppers Co., 

e. 

C. D. Jackson, publisher, Life magazine; 
Charles L. Huston, Jr., president, Lukens 
Steel Co. 

R. A. O'Connor, chairman, the Magnayox 
Co., H. B. Maynard, president, Maynard Re- 
search Council, Inc.; John A, Barr, chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Charles Allen 
Thomas, chairman, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Robert W. Galvin, president, Motorola, Inc. 

Rudolph F. Bannow, president, National 
Association of Manufacturers; Lee S. Bick- 
more, president, National Biscuit Co,; Stanley 
O. Allyn, chairman, National Cash Register 
Co.; Melvin H. Baker, chairman, National 
Gypsum Co.; William E. Blewett, Jr., presi- 
dent, Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. 
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Thomas S. Nichols, chairman, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp.; William C. Scott, presi- 
dent., Outboard Marine Corp.; J. P. Levis, 
chairman, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Herbert L. Barnet, president, Pepsi Cola 
Co.; Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman, Pillsbury 
Co; E. T. . chairman, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

John L. Burns, president. Radio Corp. of 
America.; Charles M. White, chairman, Re- 
public Steel Corp.; Bowman Gray, chairman, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper 
Oo.; Charles H. Kellstadt, president, Sears 
Roebuck & Co.; Ernest Henderson, president, 
Sheraton Corp. of America; Grant G. Sim- 
mons, Jr., president, Simmons Co.; H. E. 
Churchill, president, Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. 

J, Doyle Dewitt, president, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 

John I. Snyder, Jr, chairman, U.S, Indus- 
tries, Inc.; Alexander Calder, chairman, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp.; Howard S. 
Bunn, president, Union Carbide Corp.; Henry 
E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman, U.S. Rubber 
Corp.; S. W. Antoyille, chairman, US. Ply- 
wood Corp.; Roger M. Blough, chairman, U.S. 
Steel Corp. 

Walter L. Morgan, president, Wellington 
Management Co.; W, P. Marshall, president, 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; Elisha Gray 
I, chairman, Whirlpool Corp.; Hobart C. 
Ramsey, chairman, Worthington Corp. 

John L, Mauthe, chairman, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 


[From Newsweek magazine, Dec. 26, 1960] 
THE PRESDENCY: IKE LOOKS Back 

By long tradition, delegations of many 
sorts descend on the White House to be re- 
ceived by the President. One such last week 
was a group of industrialists who came bear- 
ing the Coatesville Declaration of Economic 
Freedoms, a statement of principles signed 
by 85 top businessmen to mark the 150th 
anniversary of Lukens Steel Co. in Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

To the outside world, these visits seem to 
be rather formal affairs; but this time, Mr. 
Eisenhower was intimate and relaxed. Here, 
from one who was present, is a description 
of a visit with the President, 

Pushing way back from his desk in the 
Oval Room of the White House, DwicHr 
Davin ErseNHOWER slumped low in his chair, 
his legs stretched straight out in front of 
him. He had just been presented a plaque 
embodying the Coatesville Declaration, and 
the President was in a pensive mood. 

“I have read this declaration, and I think 
it’s fine,” he said to the group seated around 
his desk. But it brings to mind this ques- 
tion—how do we explain to people just what 
we're trying to do? I have a feeling that too 
much of our talking in this country is done 
on a horizontal basis—we talk to people who 
agree with us, when we should be communi- 
cating vertically to all the people. 

“You think that you're getting your mes- 
sage across, that people are listening and 
agreeing with what you're saying. But then, 
along comes the time when they go to the 
polls, and you find out that they haven't 
really heard you at all.” 

The President seemed to have two groups 
particularly in mind—the Negro voter and 
organized labor. For the Negro voter, he 
said, the administration had paved the way 
for great progress—total integration in the 
armed forces and in the District of Columbia, 
and a right-to-vote law enacted. The Presi- 
dent also pointed out that Vice President 
Nixon headed a Commission for Fair Em- 
ployment on Government Contracts. Yet 
when the election came around, it seemed to 
the President that what the Negroes voted on 
was not the gains in such broad social areas 
but the number of people unemployed, the 
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amount and duration of unemployment 
benefits, the paycheck, and the like. 

As for organized labor, the President sald 
that the GOP got 47 percent of its vote in 
1952 and far less than that this time. Some- 
where, somehow, he said, there was a failure 
to communicate. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

Turning to the Coatesville declaration, 
which outlines some basic American free- 
doms, the President said he agreed with it— 
as far as it went. But wasn't there a basic 
freedom involved in a man being able to 
work whether he joins a union or not? This 
was not to argue against unions, he added, or 
to argue which side is right. But wasn't this, 
he asked, an area of controversy that should 
be discussed? 

Mr. Eisenhower told his audience that his 
own political doctrine—or philosophy—went 
back to Jeffersonian principles. He recalled 
that Jefferson's party was called Republican 
in those days, and his principles remain good 
ones, The United States, Mr. Eisenhower 
went on, has got to get away from the idea of 
a welfare state—and if some people think of 
that word as a good word, he himself thinks 
of it as a bad word. What this country 
needs, he reiterated, is to get back to the idea 
of frugality and self-dependence. 

As the visit ended, the President thought 
for a moment and said he would always re- 
member a saying he picked up in Washing- 
ton, some 40 years ago: Nobody is qualified 
to work in Washington unless he has his bag 
packed at all times and is ready to leave.” 
If a man’s job has become so important to 
him that he can't leave it, the President said, 
then he has no place here; he has lost some 
of his self-respect, 


* — 


Robert S. Barr, of Port Matilda, Pa., Re- 
ceived the Top Achievement Award in 
the Nation at the 39th National 4-H 

N Club Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 39th National 4-H Club Congress 
held at Chicago, Il., my constituent Mr. 
Robert S. Barr, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Barr, R.F.D., Port Matilda, Pa., re- 
ceived the top achievement award in the 
Nation at the annual banquet closing the 
congress. Mr. Barr received a chest of 
sterling silver awarded by President 
Eisenhower. 

The following newspaper account of 
the honor accorded Robert S. Barr also 
reveals his activities as a member of the 
4-H Club during which time he won 
project awards that netted him over 
$21,000: 

ROBERT S. Barr Wins Nation's Tor 4-H 

AWARD 

Cuicaco.—Robert S. Barr, 18-year-old Cen- 
tre County boy, last night received the top 
achievement award in the Nation at the 39th 
National 4-H Club Congress. He received a 
chest of sterling silverware awarded by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, at the annual banquet 
closing the congress. 

In adidtion, Barr was selected as one of six 
4-H members who will report to the Presi- 
dent next March during 4-H Club Week, on 
4-H accomplishments. 
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Barr, a Penn State freshman, had previ- 
ously been named winner of a Ford Motor 
Co. scholarship of $400 for 4-H achievement, 
and had won an expense-paid trip to the 
congress as winner of Pennsylvania's 
achievement award. 

At the club congress Barr served as toast- 
master at a luncheon for the néarly 1,800 
delegates and chaperons attending from all 
50 States and Puerto Rico, 

Robert is the son of the David 8. Barr 
who operated a 350-acre farm at Port 
Matilda, 

Declaring that his dairy projects have been 
his principal interest during his 8 years as a 
4-H Club member, young Barr said that his 
experience in the show ring taught him to 
be a good loser as well as a modest winner, 

Not that he lost as often as he won. 
Since 1955, he has been winning blue ribbons 
for his dairy animals. He had the grand 
champion at the Grange fair in 1956, the blue 
award animal at the Grange fair in 1957, the 
first and reserve senior champion and grand 
champion and grand champion animal at the 
Grange fair in 1958, and the senlor champion 
and grand champion at the central district 
4-H dairy show in 1959. 

In addition to dairy projects, which now 
include a herd of 2 calves and 11 cows, Rob- 
ert planted 3,000 seedlings this year in his 
forestry project, cares for 14 beehives, raises 
capons, and does electrical work. 

At the present time, young Barr's net 
worth from his 4-H Club projects totals 
slightly more than $21,000. 

A graduate in the upper fifth of his class 
at State College High School, Robert is now 
a freshman at Penn State University. He is 
the son of the David S. Barrs, who operate a 
350-acre farm in Centre County, near 
Stormstown. 

Robert was also selected to be toastmaster 
of the luncheon for 1,800 delegates and 
guests sponsored by the Ford Motor Co., 
donor of the scholarships. 

A freshman preveterinary student at Penn 
State, Barr is a graduate of State College 
Area High School. On his father’s 350-acre 
farm he has completed 4-H projects in dairy, 
field corn, forestry, bees, home improvement, 
capons, baby beef, electric, wildlife, outdoor 
cooking, pig, When You Step Out, and junior 
leadership. 

He was a national award winner in dairy 
in 1959; named Pennsylvania Holstein boy 
of the year in 1958; named winner of the 
Elks leadership award for the State College 
area this year, and a member of the Penn- 
sylvania 4-H Congress. 

He played center on the high school foot- 
ball team, was a member of the varsity wres- 
tling team, and is a member of the degree 
team for the Centre County Young Patrons 
of Husbandry. He is assistant to the Sunday 
school superintendent. He has held every 
Office in his local 4-H Club and is president 
of the county 4-H Club. He was awarded an 
expense-paid trip to the 4-H Club Congress 
as statewide winner for boy's achievement. 


Farm Versus City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I am including a thoughtful article 
by William A. White which originally ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Press. The 
article follows: 
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Farm Versus City 
(By Wiliam A. White) 

Now, about this Farm-City Week that 
ended Thanksgiving Day. 

Or better, about this farm-city difficulty 
that seems to exist, a misunderstanding or 
something. 

Remember the other day I reported I was 
tripping out into the country and maybe 
would find out something. Well I did. It's 
a very simple situation. Yes, sir. 

The farmer just can’t exist without the 
city fellow and the city fellow just can't 
exist without the farmer, 

Each is very dependent on the other and 
the sooner they get around to understanding 
each other’s problems and helping each other 
out, or at least quit jawing about one an- 
other, the sooner everything is going to be 
better. 

Trouble is the city folks think the farmer 
has a big picnic out on his acres, is getting 
far too high a price for what he produces, 
and to boot gets Federal Government sub- 
sidies. 

And the farmer sometimes thinks he ts 
working too long hours for not enough pay, 
and that his city cousins work short hours 
for a lot of pay. 

So, both are wrong to some extent. 

But don't look at me. I'm just reporting 
what I think I learned on the Country Belle 
Co-operative Farmers bus trip up to Jim 
Berry's Windy Hill dairy farm near Titus- 
ville. And what a dairy farm. 

At luncheon in Franklin's Exchange Hotel 
and at dinner in Butler's Nixon Hotel there 
were speakers—including Bill Larson, Coun- 
try Belle manager—who seemed to know 
whereof they spoke and what I'm passing 
along came from them and booklets given 
all guests. 

Principal of what city folks don't know, 
perhaps, is that the farmers are just about 
the Nation’s biggest spenders. It amounts 
to billions, a year. 

What do they spend it for? They buy 614 
million tons of steel a year, about half as 
much as the whole auto industry uses. Goes 
into farm machinery and other things. 

They buy more petroleum than any other 
one industry—over one-eighth of the coun- 
try's production, They use more electric 
power than Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Houston combined. 

It takes $6 billion worth of containers and 
other packing materials for the food the 
farmers raise. 

These things all pile up a lot of jobs for 
the people in the big cities, which are the 
industrial centers. Then there are other jobs 
in food processing and distributing. 

Another thing, most of the farmers don’t 
get in on Government handouts. Don't 
want to. 

They do want a fair shake, though. And 
all they ask is that before city folks start 
talking down the farmers they make sure 
they know the facts. 


Hon. Michael J. Kirwan 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in the congratu- 
lations and warm praise being given to 
our colleague, MixR Kirwan, for his out- 
standing work as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic congressional campaign com- 
mittee. The campaign in 1960 was per- 
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haps more effectively organized than at 
any time in recent years. In a hard cam- 
paign in every section of the country, the 
work of the Democratic congressional 
committee resulted in Democratic vic- 
tories in many close elections. 

MIKE Kirwan is one of the real states- 
men in the House of Representatives. No 
Member has a greater respect for the 
priceless heritage of natural resources 
and has done more to aid in their sound 
development. MRE Kirwan is, of 
course, interested in the affairs of his 
own district in Ohio, but he sees all of 
our problems as national and he has 
given his great energy and valuable time 
in assisting others of us in all parts of 
the country in helping to properly de- 
velop these resources. Few men with 
whom we serve in the Congress have 
done more to benefit the sound develop- 
ment of our great country. 


War Damage to the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
December, I was in Manila as a Member 
of the Senate assigned to the American 
Battle Monuments Commission partici- 
pating in the dedication of the memorial 
cemetery located there to pay tribute and 
bear memory to the brave servicemen— 
Filipino and American—who lost their 
lives in that area during the Second 
World War. 

While in Manila, an old American 
friend of mine, now living in Manila, re- 
viewed with me the status of the war 
damage payments which this country 
has undertaken to provide the Philip- 
pines. I suggested he write me a letter 
reviewing this situation in detail. For 
the information of the Congress and the 
country, therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, 
January 2, 1961. 
Hon. KARL E. MUNDT, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: During your visit to Manila 
in December 1960, with the Battle Monu- 
ment Commission, we discussed the terrific 
property loss in the Philippines caused by 
Japanese occupation and the long delay in 
making restitution to Philippine claimants 
for said losses. This letter is in keeping with 
my promise to write to you on the subject. 

After a thorough investigation and Rp- 
praisal of the property loss and damage In- 
flicted In the Philippines, the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs of the US. Con- 
gress filed a report on April 6. 1946, from 
which the following is quoted: “The Philip- 
pines is the most devastated land in the 
world. Years of labor will be necessary be- 
fore the former physical conditions in the 
islands can be restored. Commercial build- 
ings, stores, office buildings, factories, bridges, 
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docks, transport facilities, utilities, commu- 
nication lines—in fact, everything on which 
the Philippine economy depended has been 
destroyed.” 

Frank A. Waring, the American who served 
as Chairman of the United States Philippine 
War Damage Commission, testified before 
the U.S. House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, on April 24, 1950, as 
follows: The extent of war damage in the 
Philippines defies description, and even 
imagination. Manila was more than 50 per- 
cent destroyed. General Eisenhower is 
quoted as saying it was the most damaged 
city in the world with the possible exception 
of Warsaw. But destruction was not con- 
fined to Manila. It was spread with lavish 
impartiality from one end of the land to 
the other. The other principal cities such as 
Lollo, Cebu City, Zamboanga, Davao, and 
Baguio (the summer capital) were laid 
waste. Factories were bombed, burned, and 
looted, Major businesses were destroyed, 
and a large portion of the agricultural land 
was damaged. People were driven from their 
homes, farmers lost productive work, animals 
and tools; thousands were practically penni- 
less and lacked the bare essentials of food 
and clothing. Sources of employment 
vanished * .“ 

Paul V. McNutt, former American U.S. 
High Commissioner and the first Ambas- 
sador to the Philippines, wrote to the U.S. 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 1946, 
and the following paragraph of the McNutt 
report is noteworthy: “The physical damage 
to property amounted to at least $1,200 mil- 
lion (on the basis of prewar values less de- 
preciation). I have made a study of the 
relative costs of construction prewar and 
now. The ratio of present to prewar cost is 
34 to 1. In other words, the replacement 
cost of the property destroyed is $4,080 mil- 
lion,” 

Because of the huge amount of physical 
and economic damage suffered in the Philip- 
pines as a result of the last war, every Fili- 
pino expected that full restitution would 
be made. The sacrifices and sufferings of 
the Filipino people during World War II 
surpasses that of any other ally participat- 
ing in the war. In addition to the physical 
and economic damage there was the moral 
damage. By no stretch of imagination can 
this moral damage be assessed. Today— 
after the damage and wounds were inflicted 
upon the Filipinos 16 years ago—the memory 
of the wounds and torment endured rerfiain 
in the minds of the Filipino people. 

Finally, in keeping with the pledges made 
by high officials of the United States to the 
Filipino people, the U.S, Congress enacted 
a law in April 1946 (Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act) authorizing the payment of $400 
million for property loss and damage claims. 

The Philippine claimants had every reason 
to expect full reparation, full restitution from 
the United States for their property losses; 
yes, they expected payment in full. It was 
clearly the understanding of the U.S, Con- 
gress (when the $400 million appropriation 
was authorized) that full and complete resti- 
tution would be made. 

Congressman WaLTEk H. Jupp (one of the 
most outstanding Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs), spoke in the House 
of Representatives on April 10, 1946, as fol- 
lows: “I doubt that $400 million will ulti- 
mately be enough and I want the Recorp to 
show that fact. We in the committee recog- 
nize that we may have to increase the 
amount somewhat. We were conservative in 
our estimate. We said, let us authorize this 
amount now until we see how things go. If 
another 100 million or 200 million is even- 
tually needed to put the Philippines back on 
a sound basis, I am sure we will do it." 

Congressman Karl LeCompte stated on the 
floor of the House on April 10, 1946: “As the 
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Congressman from Minnesota |Mr. Jupp] 
said, $400 million probably will not do the 
entire job. It is correct and proper that we 
undertake to restore the economy of the 
islands as we grant their independence.” 
Both Congressman Jupp and Congressman 
LeCompte were absolutely right in their 
estimate of the amount to be paid and in 
their opinion that the amount of $400 mil- 
Mon was inadequate. An arbitrary decision 
was reached in Washington to pay each 
claimant 75 percent of each claim instead of 
100 percent. 

In 1946 the 75 percent amount of each 
claim was not paid. Only 52% percent of 
the amount of each claim was paid. The 
claimants in the Philippines have waited 15 
long years for the balance of 2214 percent to 
be paid. H.R. 4311 was introduced in the 
U.S. House of Representatives in February 
1959, and called for an appropriation of $130 
million to complete the payment to the 
Philippine claimants. The bill was never 
reported out of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. On May 4, 1960, the same 
author of H.R. 4811 (Congressman ZABLOCKI) 
introduced a new bill—H.R. 12078—to cover 
payments of Philippine claims of record. On 
orders from the Department of State, the 
amount called for in the new bill (HR. 
12078) was reduced from $130 million to $73 
million. The new bill (H.R. 12078) was 
favorably reported out of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs by unanimous vote on June 
23, 1960—but the bill was not reached for 
passage by the House before final adjourn- 
ment in 1960. 

Congressman GEORGE MILLER of California, 
on April 24, 1950, testified before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs (when the 
committee was considering various. bills 
which had been introduced for the purpose 
of supplementing the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946), as follows: “May I point 
out to you that when the old Committee on 
Insular Affairs recommended the legislation 
creating the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission, it specifically stated in its report 
that this was not a final act, that it was 
merely the beginning, because we had noth- 
ing to go on in order to establish the sum 
that would be necessary to meet legitimate 
and worthy claims.” 

It is earnestly hoped that the U.S. Con- 
gress in January or February will take the 
long-awaited action and carry out the pledges 
and promises made—that full restitution 
would be made for property losses in the 
Philippines. -On January 11, 1959, the New 
York Times editorially stated: “The mills of 
the Gods and of foreign ald may grind slowly, 
but there are times when it would be ad- 
vantageous to the United States and our 
friends to speed their process. We cannot 
afford to sacrifice because of simple inertia 
or even the suspicion of indifference to any 
part of the massive reservoir of good will that 
we have been able to build up.“ 

One of the finest arguments advanced for 
correcting the injustice which has been done 
to the Philippine claimants, as well as the 
long delay in making restitution, was ad- 
vanced by Congressman GEORGE MILLER of 
California on July 1, 1957, when he Intro- 
duced bill H.R. 8797 (calling for an appro- 
priation of $100 million to complete the pay- 
ment of the Philippine claims). The follow- 
ing is quoted from Congressman MILLER'S 
remarks on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: “ * During the Japanese oc- 
cupation, the highest American officials had 
given assurances that the damage of war 
would be repaired and the people repaid. 
With the granting of independence (in 1946) 
the time for the fulfillment of these assur- 
ances had come. We are all aware, to our 
embarrassment and sorrow, that only slightly 
more than half of the amounts awarded to 
claimants in the Philippines for their war 
damage losses were actually paid. And even 
giter reducing the amounts of the awards 
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by 25 percent, still 221% percent of each 
eward remains unpaid and unsatisfied. Ican 
assert In positive terms that the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act and the Bell Trade Act 
constituted a compact between the United 
States and the Philippines which should be 
observed in the minutest details by the 
United States and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1846 wes enacted by the U.S. Congress in pur- 
suance of very definite promises made by our 
highest officials (including the President of 
the United States) during the darkest days 
of the war.” 

As bas already been stated, full restitution 
of 100 percent was promised to Philippine 
claimants for property losses. This figure 
was arbitrarily reduced in Washington to 
75 percent of each claim. In 1946—15 years 
ago—52%, percent was actually paid to the 
claimants. The bill introduced by Congress- 
man MILLER, the bill introduced by Congress- 
man ZABLOCKI, and other bills have at- 
tempted to correct the wrong done to the 
Philippine claimants, but thus far no action 
has been taken by the U.S. Congress on any 
bill since 1946. 

The Philippine soldiers fought by the side 
of American soldiers in Bataan, in Korea, and 
elsewhere when the chips were down. Fill- 
pinos love America; they believe in America 
and all for which America stands. The Fili- 
pinos are a proud race. They are proud of 
thelr traditions, their heroes, their heritage. 
They are desperately striving to make new 
paths toward economic stability and abund- 
ance. With the guidance of President Carlos 
P. Garcia, a transformation is in the mak- 
ing—transformation from an entirely agrar- 
fan country to an industrialized country as 
well. 

Filipinos are not beggars; they are waiting 
patiently for a long overdue pledge to be ful- 
filled. It is hoped that the U.S. Congress 
which convenes in January 1961, will finally 
and definitely dispose of a long-standing ob- 
ligation. 

Sincerely, 
Paul W, REEVES. 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the South 
Dakota State winning speech of John 
Quinn, Rapid City, S. Dak., high school 
senior, entitled “I Speak for Democracy.” 

John is one of the most enthusiastic 
young men it has been my -privilege to 
know. He is active in high school and 
community functions and is especially 
interested in government affairs. He will 
be competing with other State winners in 
the national contest in Washington in 
February, and we feel his speech may 
very well bring him the national victory. 
I recommend its reading to my col- 
leagues. 


I SPEAK ron Democracy 
(By John Quinn, Rapid City High School) 
On a mountain in my home State of South 
Dakota are carved in ageless granite the faces 
of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Abraham Lincoln. 
These awe-inspiring figures serve not only as 
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a “Shrine of Democracy” to the dauntless 
leaders who have established, built and pre- 
served this Nation, but also to the men and 
women who by their lives and ideas made this 
land the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth. . 

The birth of tbis Nation marked a new 
chapter in the struggle for the dignity of 
man. When the freedom-loving men of this 
land revolted, they lit the beacon of liberty 
that has illuminated the hopes of mankind 
for peace with freedom and justice. In tam- 
ing the continent, in making this Nation the 
most powerful industrial land in the world, 
and in championing the right of man to the 
pursuit of happiness, the citizens of our Na- 
tion have proven that our system of govern- 
ment and way of life which was ordained by 
free men must be sustained by free men. 

I speak for that system and that way of 
life which I hold as a precious legacy. I speak 
tor democracy. 

I first speak for democracy for its ideal of 
the dignity of man. Guaranteed to the in- 
dividual citizen by the Constitution are 
the freedoms which allow us independent 
thought and action: The freedoms of speech, 
press, and of religion; the right to vote; the 
right to assembie and to petition govern- 
ment; the right to fair and speedy trial by 
jury. 

These rights are more than words written 
on a sheet of paper; they are ideals preserved 
by men who fear the shackles of tyranny, 
they are ideals which are illustrated in every- 
day life: 

By the Jewish youth praying in his syna- 
gogue; by the Catholic boy attending Mass; 
by the Protestant boy whose head is bowed 
in reverence to his God. 

Ideals encouraged by the daily newspaper 
I read. 

By the voter thoughtfully approaching the 
yoting booth, as I will in the next presiden- 
tial election. 

By the meeting of our local civic associa- 
tion. 

By the defendant standing before a Jury of 
his fellow citizens. 

Knowing that government by the people 
for the people is the best insurance for the 
dignity of man in the pursuit of happiness, 
I in my dally life treasure democracy for pro- 
viding to the citizens of this Nation the 
greatest opportunities for free competition, 
for the rule of law and order and for the 
preservation of stable government. 

I speak for democracy secondly because I 
believe in the challenges democracy offers 
and to the responsibilities democracy en- 
trusts to the Individuals. 

The laborer, the farmer, the businessman, 
the teacher and the doctor are all similar to 
the minutemen in the fact that all are in- 
dividually responsible for their futures and 
for the preservation of the privileges and 
rights democracy's citizens enjoy. Democ- 
racy’s history is full of such individuals as 
Thomas Edison and Henry Ford, who have 
illustrated how free, responsible men can 
preserve and improve their way of life. The 
millions of men and women in this world 
who have died that freedom might live are 
lucid examples of the spirit of man to pre- 
serve his dignity and rights. Democracy’s 
battles rest with its individuals becoming 
informed, and thus I know that defending 
democracy is something I do when I choose 
my occupation, further my education, re- 
main informed on issues before our Nation, 
and insure that our posterity be passed the 
tradition of freedom and responsible defense 
of freedom. 

There are many problems in our world 
which still must be solved: famine, illiteracy, 
disease, racial strife, bigotry, and the con- 
tinuing enslavement of millions of people 
in our world today. In order to succeed, 
democracy must continue to enlighten our 
world to the dignity of man. By our actions 
we can all speak for democracy. By our lives 
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we can give democracy the permanency of 
the granite in the shrine of democracy and 
give to others, as we have given to me, the 
right to speak for democracy. 


Our Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Speaker, one of our ablest and 
hardest working colleagues in the 86th 
Congress was the Honorable Joseph W. 
Barr who represented the 11th District 
of Indiana. 

In his company I visited Federal Re- 
Serve banks in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and New York and heard him ask pene- 
trating economic questions of business- 
men, bankers, and Federal Reserve of- 
ficials. 

Those of us who served in the House 
of Representatives remember the im- 
portant contributions he made in de- 
bates on economic questions. 

Therefore when our former colleague 
has something to say on such a difficult 
and important problem as the interna- 
tional balance of payments, I am sure 
that all Members would like to know 
about it. 


Accordingly, under leave heretofore 
granted, I include a copy of a letter 
which the Honorable Joseph W. Barr 
wrote to the editor of the New York 
Times and which was published on De- 
cember 19, 1960: 

OUR BALANCE OF PAYMENTS—PROPOSAL MADE 
To CONSIDER THEM AN INTEGRAL Part OF 
BUDGET 

To the Eptror or THE New YORK TIMES: 
My personal experience as a Member of 

Congress and the House Banking and Cur- 

rency Committee supports the thesis of Prof. 

J. K. Galbraith that we need new public 

arrangements to bring the balance of pay- 

ments problem into perspective. 

About 18 months ago I was asked on the 
floor of the House whether we can afford to 
transfer this proposed $345 million in gold 
to the International Monetary Fund, At the 
time I was defending legislation Increasing 
our contributions to the Fund and the World 
Bank. The question was certainly proper, 
but I did not feel qualified to answer. 

I began an 18 months’ program of study on 
the blaance-of-payments problem and our 
gold position. After this study I came to 
the personal conclusion that the answer to 
the congressional question was “Yes.” But I 
was disturbed at the difficulty involved in 
bringing the problem Into focus. 

The budget of the United States makes 
no reference to the balance-of-payments 
problem. The State Department recognized 
that a problem existed in 1959, but it was 
determined not to let it be exaggerated to a 
point where vital programs might be en- 
dangered. There seemed to be not too much 
awareness of the problem in defense, 

TREASURY'S CONCERN 


The Federal Reserye Board was concerned, 
but at that time it thought the balance of 
payments and our gold position were not 
sufficiently critical to inhibit any attempts 
to fight a recession with cheaper credit. The 
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Treasury showed most concern. It held the 
primary responsibility for our gold position. 

The White House was silent on the problem 
und in the Congress the whole thing was 
largely ignored. The National Advisory 
Council, headed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was conducting certain balance-of- 
payments studies, but that was the end of 
the road. 

While I enjoyed the chance to stretch my 
muscles in this research project, I became 
convinced that balance of payments informa- 
tion in an understandable form must be 
much more readily avallable to the Govern- 
ment and to the public. The questions in 
the next Congress on balance of payments 
will be loud and persistent, reflecting the 
Nation’s sudden concern over the issue, Un- 
less a proper perspective and understanding 
can be established, there Is grave danger 
that the Nation will be stampeded into hasty 
and ill-advised attempts to retreat toward 
economic protectionism, and that funds for 
mutual security and aid programs may be 
slashed to a dangerous level. 

From my own experiences I offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions to assist the President, 
the executive departments and the Congress 
in the decisionmaking processes involved: 


IMPACT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Consider balance of payments as an in- 
tegral part of our national budget. 

Increase the funds and the personnel of 
the International division of the Bureau of 
the Budget and instruct this division to pre- 
pare for transmittal to the Congress a pro- 
jected balance of payments for fiscal 1962, 
with an accompanying analysis showing the 
impact of appropriations and programs on 
the balance of payments. (Both the pro- 
jection and the analysis will subject to 
considerable degrees of error, but they would 
establish a national framework of reference.) 

Because of the time factor involved, it is 
doubtful if the project could be completed 
before this year’s budget message is delivered 
to the Congress in January. But a supple- 
mental budget could reach the Congress in 
May at the latest, and in subsequent years 
this information could go up with the regular 
budget. 

Each year the Government of the United 
States makes a decision on how to deploy 
its domestic resources and revenues in an 
attack on Federal problems. The same de- 
cision faces the Nation in the area of our 
international responsibilities. Here the de- 
cision includes not only our domestic reve- 
nues, but our balance of payments. Where 
better could these interrelated areas be 
studied than in the formulatlon of the 
budget by the President and the executive 
departments and its orderly consideration by 
the Congress? If the perspective is estab- 
lished and the information is available and 
understandable, I am certain that this Na- 
tion will proceed toward responsible answers. 

Josxyn W. Barr. 

Wasuincron, December 13, 1960. 


Aerospace and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an excellent and 
thoughtful speech which was given re- 
cently by Lt. Gen. Bernard Schriever, 
one of our Nation's outstanding citizens 
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in the fields of the military and space 
technology. 

Because I feel his ideas should have 
wider attention, I am calling them to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and the American people: 

AEROSPACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


(Presentation by Lt. Gen. B. A. Schriever, 
commander, Alr Research and Develop- 
ment Command, Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Noyember 21, 1960) 


As I was flying into Pittsburgh, I had an 
unusually fine view of the downtown area, 
The many new office buildings in the Golden 
Triangle, framed by the two rivers, con- 
verging to form one of the great waterways 
of America is an inspiring picture. 

Pittsburgh is properly celebrated as an out- 
standing example of urban renewal. In only 
15 years, under the guidance of this volun- 
teer group, you have cleared away the com- 
mercial slums that once blighted the heart 
of your city. You have done away with the 
smoke and grime thet formerly shrouded all 
this ares, under a pall of perpetual gloom. 

Moet importantly, you have completely re- 
built the industrial center of this gateway 
to the West. Today, Pittsburgh stands as a 
model of a 20th century metropolitan com- 
munity. 

The foresight and vision, the organization 
and management and the dedication of the 
people here are the same attributes required 
for the defense of our country and preserva- 
tion of peace. 

I have spent a great deal of time thinking 
about the progress we could make and the 
benefits that could accrue to all mankind 
from today's technology. These are pleasant 
thoughts, but I am a military man. My busi- 
ness is to foresee unpleasant possibilities, so 
that I can then consider ways to prevent 
them, or if that fails, to overcome them. 

I am reminded that, the same technical 
marvels, which has created this compiex of 
human facilities: for work, recreation, and 
esthetic accomplishment, could destroy them 
in an instant. 

Therefore, as a military man, my primary 
concern must be for the development of an 
aerospace force sufficient to deter any ag- 
gression. And as the commander of ARDC, 
my concern is for the future of that aero- 
space force. So I would like to talk to you 
tonight about the future, and a big part 
of that future, I am certain, will be the 
exploitation of space—our new frontier. 

This is not a new subject for me. As far 
back as February 1957, when I was com- 
mander of the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division, I pointed out that over 90 percent 
of the hardwere and facilities required for 
operation in space were already under devel- 
opment in the Alir Force ballistic missile 
programs. 

At that time, the wordt "aerospace forces,“ 
which we now use to define the U.S. Air Force, 
had not been coined. Space was, in many cir- 
cles, considered idle blathering. But that 
was before the August 1957 Soviet announce- 
ment of the testing of an ICBM and the 
October 1957 launch of the first sputnik. 
These events electrified the world. Today, 
operations in space are considered an intergal 
part of the programs of various nations. 
Our successes or failures contribute in large 
measure to the prestige of this country 
throughout the world. 

In this aerospace age in which we live, our 
concepts have changed. I have repeatedly 
gaid that it is axiomatic that safety no longer 
grows out of distances on the earth. We 
sometimes feel that we are far away from 
any troubles that occur abroad, but we are 
literally next door neighbors to all peoples 
and to their governments, whether they 
choose to lve with us in hostility or in 
friendship, Today the whole of our country 
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is concerned with what goes on in every part 
of the world. The oceans of yesterday are 
the rivers of today. Orbiting satellites such 
as the Discoverer XVII whose nose cone was 
successfully recovered in midair by the Air 
Force a week ago circle the earth in less than 
the time it takes to fy from Washington to 
Chicago in a fet. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation, we are open to a destructive nuclear 
surprise attack. We must all be concerned 
not only with deterring such an attack but 
also prevailing and winning if deterrence 
falls. 

I feel that the American people are begin- 
ning to understand these facts about the 
nuclear-rocket age which we have just en- 
tered. I am still concerned, however, that 
the Importance of satellites and other space 
systems as essential elements of our military 
strength is not fully appreciated. 

For some time I have also been concerned 
that there has been created an image of a 
single U.S. space program, or, if not that 
image, at least a feeling on the part of most 
Americans that such a single program would 
be desirable. I do not agree with this. 

In February of this year in testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House of Representatives, I 
stated that, “From a national point of view, 
progress in space research and the exploita- 
tion of space is essential—both for our na- 
tional security and for our scientific and 
technological prestige.“ Of course, it is quite 
clear that our military and civilian space 
operations compliment each other. Both 
must be pursued with imagination and vigor 
in the national interest. In such pursuit, 
close cooperation between the existing space 
agencies—primarily the Air Force, which has 
responsibility for military booster develop- 
ment, systems integration and launching op- 
erations—and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which is responsible 
for civilian space boosters and other civilian 
space activities, is not only desirable but 
mandatory. Only by such cooperation can 
our Nation muster the best in plams and fa- 
cilities and utilize them to the fullest. This 
kind of cooperation does prevail between the 
Air Force and NASA. However, the military 
and civilian missions in space and their at- 
tending requirements do not merge into a 
single image. There is a clear divergence— 
which becomes immediately apparent when 
the nature of the military and civilian space 
roles are examined and compared, 

I would now like to examine and compare 
these roles so you may understand clearly 
the divergence and the importance of our 
separate but related programs, 

The basic divergence between DOD and 
the Space Agency is simply this. The pri- 
mary responsibility of the Department of 
Defense in the exploitation of space is the 
security and survival of the United States, 
while the primary purpose of the Space 
Agency is the investigation of space for 
scientific and other peaceful purposes. 

Space for the military planner is a medi- 
um—not a product like an atomic bomb, It 
ls a medium which without question prom- 
ises the highest potential for national 
defense in the dangerous years ahead. It, 
therefore, seems to me a matter of highest 
urgency that this Nation exploit to the full- 
est the exciting and challenging possibilities 
which space offers. This is particularly true 
in the areas of warning, communications, 
and surveillance. 

The basic reason that the divergence be- 
tween our military and civilian programs has 
not been apparent thus far is that it has been 
necessary to use essentially the same and 
only resources and, by that I mean the facil- 
ities and hardware which have been available 
during the past several years. 

I would like to state now a number of fac- 
tors which I consider to be important in 
pointing out that the divergence between 
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military and civilian will probably be more 
marked in the next decade. 

First of all, the numbers of vehicles re- 
quired for military purposes such as warn- 
ing, surveillance, and communications will 
be relatively large in order to give us the 
coverage we need. On the other hand, I 
think that the number of vehicles used by 
NASA, though increasing, will be relatively 
few because they will be exploratory and 
scientific in nature. They will follow to some 
extent at least the pattern of the Soviet 
scientific program, which to date, has only 
launched eight vehicles since October of 1957. 

Next, in terms of useful life and of repeat- 
ing the same payload—we are after long life, 
which means we require a high degree of 
reliability. Our communications satellites, 
our surveillance satellites and our warning 
satellites, we hope, will operate unattended 
for many months. We know that this will 
take time to achieve but this is our goal. On 
the other hand, the scientific programs will 
be changing payloads almost from shot to 
shot, because as they achieve or attain 
scientific data, they will be going after other 
data. So, there will be a delay between shots 
because of the development of the payloads 
themselves, 

Military space vehicles will be largely re- 
petitive. Once we get a package that works, 
we will be using that same payload package 
over and over again, with improvements. 

Another thing: For military purposes, we 
require a simple and reliable system; simple 
to operate and simple to maintain. I think 
that in scientific exploration it is possible to 
have a very sophisticated and complicated 
machine because for the most part, engineers 
and scientists operate and maintain these 
8 i 
Naturally, our aim is to reduce the cost 
per launch because, as I have pointed out, 
we will be involved in many launches as 
systems become operational. Again, with re- 
spect to NASA, the cost per launch will be 
a factor, but it is not as important a factor 
as with us. They are after performance to 
achieve a specific exploratory or scientific 
objective, A 

Our military systems are time oriented toa 
greater extent. I believe it is urgent that we 
improve our intelligence, our warning and 
our communications capability and the 
sooner we can do it, the more certain our 
security. NASA developments are also time 
oriented to a degree if you agree that there 
is a race with respect to prestige in the 
world, and I think there is. But, they are 
not time oriented in terms of national sur- 
vival which is the military mission. The 
higher degree of urgency associated with 
military systems requires a greater calculated 
risk in our effort to achieve our capabilities 
at the earliest possible date. 

The last item: In the military we have 
a developer and a user and a supporter re- 
lationship. This means that when we de- 
velop our systems, we have to work with the 
eventual operator and also with the agency 
that will provide logistic support. This is 
@ very large and complex system and it is 
necessarily so. In the NASA approach, it 
will be more or less on a task group or task 
force basis as I see it. 

Thus, you can see that I think there is 
a great deal of divergence between the mili- 
tary program and the NASA program as we 
move forward timewise. 

In closing, I would only like to point out 
to you that like your group, the USAF and 
ARDC have been planning and building 
ahead. Resources for the support of our 
military mission in space already exist 
within ARDC. Detalled operating manage- 
ment of most of this Nation's space pro- 
grams has been carried out by ARDC. Last 
year we embarked on & reorganization de- 
signed to fit ovr organization, procedures 
and management directly to the aerospace 
age. Within the USAF there exists a great 
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array of facilities capable of projecting the 
Air Force into the aerospace age. These 
extend from the Air Force Missile Test Center 
at Cape Canaveral, Fia., clear across the 
length and breadth of this country. There is 
the Arnold Center at Tullahoma, Tenn, 
whose numerous facilities have tested every 
major U.S. ballistic missile or space com- 
ponent quickly and cheaply on the ground 
under simulated environmental conditions, 
thus saving millions of dollars and months 
and months of painstaking tests. The Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division in Los Angeles, 
with its associated elements, constitutes the 
greatest single collection of space age mana- 
gers in the free world. They are responsible 
for the development of our ICBM's and the 
Air Force unmanned satellite and space pro- 
grams. At the Air Force Flight Test Center, 
Edwards Alr Force Base, Calif., there are 
not only facilities for testing space craft 
such as the X-15 but also a rocket test lab- 
oratory with the capability of testing the 
largest boosters yet assembled in this coun- 
try. At Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., 
there ore dozens of facilities, ranging from 
launch stands for Discoverer, Samos, and 
Midas, to tracking facilities. North of there, 
at Sunnyvale, Calif., there is a satellite test 
center, a marvelous facility to keep track of 
and control our orbiting sateliites through 
wide flung stations such as Alaska and Ha- 
wail. In Hawaii there is not only a tracking 
station, but the recovery squadron which 
made the midair catches of two of the re- 
turning Discoverer capsules. Turning back 
this way, we have the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Division at Dayton, Ohio, an outstand- 
ing facility for investigation and research on 
all types of space phenomena. That division 
aiso manages all of the Air Force manned 
space programs and is the center of Air Force 
bioastronautics activities. By this, I mean 
the man-machine relationship. At the Com- 
mand and Control Development Division. 
Boston, Mass., the Air Force operates space 
track, facility for keeping watch on all space 
traffic. 

I haven't mentioned all of the Air Force 
activities for space nor even all of those 
which we have in ARDC oriented toward that 
vast arena. But I think I have given you a 
broad enough picture so that you will under- 
stand that the Air Force has the resources 
and has marshalied those resources for the 
space age. 

In this respect, I would like to think that 
we are as forward-looking as your group 
has been in its objectives, and I sincerely 
hope and believe that our results will be as 
bright. 


Rochester, N.Y., Editer Tours Latin 
America z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the second of a séries of 
articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, 
editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

Mexico FEELS SQUEEZE OF SOCIAL UPHEAVAL 

(By Clifford Carpenter) 

Mexico Crry.—There is a showdown in 
Latin America between the forces of evolu- 
tion and the forces of revolution. 
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A traveler begins a trip like this in Wash- 
ington, talking with high government offi- 
cials. They talk in tones of tension and in 
phrases of urgency. * * * “We must some- 
how get through to all the business and goy- 
ernment leaders in South and Central Amer- 
ica that either they institute social and 
agrarian reforms in a hurry * * * this is 
urgent evolution * * * or the wave of com- 
munism from the shocking mess in Cuba will 
wash across one country after another * * * 
and that will be violent revolution.” 

Here in Mexico the tension tightens a bit, 
like a violinist tuning his instrument. 

It is nothing visible. Mexico City still hits 
the visitor with a crash program of charm 
and beauty. There is the uninhibited archi- 
tecture, the superb food, the dramatic use 
of color, the friendly people. It is not vis- 
with newspapermen and businessmen who 
travel through Latin America. 

“You mean,” they asked, “that Washing 
ton really is spreading the word that it is 
peaceful evolution or violent revolution? For 
once Washington is right.“ 

Piecing together the know-how of these 
old. Latin American hands, the picture is 
this: 

America's $500-million crash program of 
aid for Latin America to counter commu- 
nism will be either excellent or a colossal 
flop, depending entirely upon whether the 
leaders of aLtin American countries use 
the money wisely and foresightedly, For 
great segments of Latin American problems 
are of their own making; the history of 
feudalism and of starvation wages is a vall- 
dated history, and ragged people still walk 
the streets and the countryside, footnotes 
to that history. - 

Here in Mexico, where cabdrivers miss 
each other by inches, and then turn to their 
passengers with a grin and a “Muy loco, si 
senior," a Mexican senator not long ago paid 
tribute to Castro's freeing Cuba, and in re- 
turn some U.S. Representatives stayed away 
from a business luncheon. The episode is 
important not in itself but only when looked 
at through the spectacles of years of Mex- 
ican-American friendship. It reflects un- 
rest, It tells of the growth of a belt of 
Communist intellectuals parroting the pink 
party line. 

In Mexico the government basically ts 
conservative and friendly and responsible. 
but it is feeling the squeeze of social up- 
heaval. It is moving ahead with the chess- 
men of evolution, but the wrong moye and 
the chessboard could become a battleground. 
It ls trying to check, and eventually check- 
mate, the waye of communism from the 
tragic island and its megalomaniac of a dic- 
tator to the east. 

Incidentally, one of the travelers who sup- 
plied the notes for this first effort to take 
the temperature of Latin America, said that 
when he reached here after his last trip to 
Cuba and tried to change his remaining 
Cuban pesos into Mexican money, he was 
laughed out of the bank * * * so, glumly, 
he walked out on the street and gave them 
away to the kids to play with. What has 
happened? * * * what has sparked and fed 
this wave of Latin American unrest? 

The humble people haye seen the good 
life, even if they have not sampled it, and 
they can no longer be suppressed. 

They may be illiterate, but it takes no 
ability at reading to know that the happy 
tourists disembarking from such chicken- 
and-champagne flights as the Mexicana jet 
Comet run from Chicago are mostly just 
working people too * * * but working peo- 
ple who make enough so they can see the 
world. The humble people too see tele- 
vision in store windows, and a hundred 
manifestations of automated living, and 
they are no longer willing to do what once 
they did—accept the idea that these are not 
for them. 
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Bluntly, the great race now, the eyolu- 
tion—or revolution race in Latin America, 
will be decided by whether the ruling classes 
here rise to the challenge of the times, The 
challenge is in the form of needs for land 
reform, schools, hospitals, houses. Uncle 
Sam cannot dictate that these be furnished; 
he can only persuade and hope and pray and 
hand out money. The rulers must do it 
themselves. 

Uncle Sam often can help more by being 
less careless. All the point 4 and technical 
aid programs are worse than useless when 
they take such forms as one in a sky-high 
country in northern South America where 
some tape-tangled U.S. agency sent in Amer- 
ican technicians to demonstrate harvesters 
and tractors * * * when there wasn't a 
harvester or tractor in the country. 

What many of our Latin friends want is 
the simplest thing in the world and the least 
expensive of all. “Help us train many, many 
thousands more of our own people so they 
can come back home and do the building 
and the teaching.” 

Evolution or revolution? The race is on, 
the stakes are high. 

Notes on the edge of a flight folder: 

Masculine American fashions are so somber 
now that a planeload of businessmen looks 
like a delegation off to attend a funeral 
Chicagoans at the colossal international 
O'Hare Airport talk in almost frightened 
terms about how they will have to handle 
tomorrow's air traffic, it is so thick * * * 
Over the tens of thousands of airport acres 
Sounds the steady scream of ascending and 
descending jets, punctuated by the angry 
buzzing of fleets of helicopters shuttling 
Passengers back and forth to Midway air- 
port * * despite piped-in music ("Down 
Mexico Way“) and the ultimate in pamper- 
ing, jet flight silent and high above the 
clouds, becomes boring * * * like driving 
the New York State Thruway * for some 
Teason which the writer's fractionary knowl- 
edge of Spanish cannot plumb, most Mexi- 
cans are rooting for el senor Casey Stengel 
and the Yankees. 


Man in Society 
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HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PEXNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, a statement 
the Honorable Earl W. Kintner, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission, recently was brought to my at- 
tention. It was made before a meeting 
of the parish of St. Thomas Church, 
Washington, D.C., on November 16, 1960. 
It appealed to me so much that I want 
to share it with others who may not 
have heard Mr, Kintner or read his 
thoughtful remarks. 
Man tn Society 
(Statement by Earl W. Kintner, Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, before a meet- 
ing of the parish of St. Thomas Church, 
Washington, D.C., November 16, 1960) 
1 
Man has sought to understand himself 
since the dawn of reason. A mighty hurdle 
in this quest for understanding is the prob- 
lem of defining the proper relationship of 
Man with his fellow men. Man is a social 
being, Mankind has always lived in the 
context of a community; be it family, tribe, 
city, state, nation. or a church. Since the 
beginning of self-awareness man has sought 
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the good soclety. The sciences of politics 
and political economy are concerned with 
communal relations. Philosophy and re- 
ligion are as much concerned with the rela- 
tion of man to other men as with the rela- 
tion of man to God, Most of man’s religious 
systems exhibit as much compulsion to build 
the City of God here as they do to attain the 
Kingdom of God hereafter. Certainly our 
own religious heritage is full of a quest for 
the good society. I must confess that I 
haye not lately made a careful quantitative 
analysis of the Old Testament, but I would 
venture that more of its text is devoted to 
the effort to establish the proper relation- 
ship between man and man than is devoted 
to the proper relationship of man to God. 
Much of that volume is devoted to the laws 
of Israel.. Although the laws are dispensed 
by Jehovah, thelr subject is communal rela- 
tions. The New Testament is much more 
concerned with the relationship of man to 
God, but human relations are not slighted. 
After all, the Golden Rule is a rule of com- 
munity relations. 

I am going to examine our heritage as we 
focus briefly on man in society, proceeding 
from the perspective of the individual and 
emphasizing the rights and duties of the 
individual. It is important to note that 
many systems of thought do just the re- 
verse. In them society, or a unit of society, 
is of paramount importance and determines 
the perspective from which all human rela- 
tions are viewed. The choice of the view- 
point of the individual is an intensely West- 
ern and Christian choice, Even in today’s 
world this perspective by no means pre- 
dominates. In the East, despite years of mis- 
sionary effort and cultural penetration from 
the West, the perspective from which com- 
munity relations are defined 1s still that of 
the family or the nation. In the Com- 
munist sytem the perspective is that of the 
„mass“. ‘Today in emerging Africa we see 
the conflict between the perspective of the 
tribe and the alien perspective of the in- 
dividual. I do not propose to engage in a 
comparison of these perspectives tonight. 
I merely announce my point of reference and 
proceed with the examination. 

One's view of the proper role of man in so- 
ciety depends in great measure on one's ylew 
of man’s nature, If one views man as A ra- 
tional being endowed with knowledge and 
embued with love, then one’s view of human 
relationships is likely to be very different 
from another whe views man as a creature 
prone to greed and lust and fear. Plato very 
clearly recognized the importance of man's 
nature in constructing his republic. Thus, 
he felt impelled to pose and solve the phycho- 
logical problem and the ethical problem be- 
fore reaching the final crystallization of the 
political problem. 

I think it fair to eay that most realistic 
bullders of the good society (and I include 
eur Founding Fathers in this category) have 
viewed man's nature as a paradox -a com- 
bination of reason and fear, love and lust, 
greed and unselfishness, a creature capable 
of evil as well as good. In short they view 
man ns a creature not yet in a state of grace. 
Since this paradoxical creature is capable of 
good, he must have liberty to pursue the 
food; since this creature is capable of evil, 
restraints must be placed on his conduct. 

If man is a paradoxical creature then 
human relationships must resolve a number 
of paradoxes, or if you prefer, solve a num- 
ber of equations. Let us presume that in 
constructing our good soclety we wish to 
give a high value to individual liberty. Un- 
less our good society is to be an anarchy we 
have merely made a beginning by stating this 
first presumption. We still must strike a 
balance between the need for order and the 
need for freedom; the need for orthodoxy and 
the need for innovation, the rights of major- 
ities and the rights of minorities, the duty 
of governors and the duty of the governed. 
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And our good society is not completely bulit 
eyen when these dificult equations are 
solved. So far we have been talking about 
the difficulties encountered in constructing 
the framework, the constitution if you will, 
of our good society. Before we finish our 
project we must examine the procedures we 
would specify (1) to change the basic struc- 
ture if events prove change necessary, and 
(2) the procedures that will govern the day- 
to-day conduct of human relations within 
the societal framework. 

The first of these procedures could be 
labeled the amending procedure. No human 
constitution maker is wise enough to foresee 
all pressures that may assail his framework. 
Therefore, the constitution must include 
some process for orderly change. The struc- 
ture of the amending procedure and the role 
that It plays in the operation of the good 
society has received little attention from 
political philosophers. Perhaps a certain un- 
fovernable egotism impels men to believe 
that their view of the good society will en- 
dure for all time to come. The whole course 
of human history teaches us that no man 
has yet reached that pinnacle. Therefore, 
the good society must provide some proce- 
dure for converting today’s heresy into to- 
morrow's orthodoxy if it is to endure. 

This brief glance at the necessity for an 
amending procedure conjures up a host of 
interesting questions. For instance, I have 
just used the words “orthodoxy” and 
“heresy.” This usage leads me to consider 
the place of shared values in human insti- 
tutions. Certain it is that no visible human 
institution can exist without some ortho- 
doxy, without some shared values, however 
limited and specialized those values may be. 
When we speak of a free society generally we 
do not mean that the society has no ortho- 
doxy; we mean only that there is an oppor- 
tunity for pluralistic development within the 
confines of that orthodoxy. Tolstoi has 
wisely said, “If the will of man were free, 
that ts, if every man could act as he chose, 
the whole history would be a tissue of dis- 
connected accidents." One dilemma con- 
fronting the builder of the good society 
is how much questioning of the orthodoxy 
will be allowed. When are shared values 
no longer shared? Does an institution 
crumble when its orthodoxy is questioned? 
Or can it survive 1f some orderly process for 
amending its values by some evolutionary 
means is provided? It is at this point we can 
discern a cleavage between the builders of 
the good society. Some would say that 
there can be no evolutionary changes in 
orthodoxy if the society is to continue; any 
change must needs be revolutionary. Others 
would say that evolutionary change is not 
only possible but. Inevitable and that the 
framework of the society must contain some 
orderly procedure for effectuating such 
changes. In this connection you may find 
it interesting to read a recent article by 
Prof. Wilmoore Kendall entitled “On Read- 
ing Milton’s Areopagitica.” It appears in the 
May 1960 issue of the Journal of Politics. 

We must now consider the second type of 
procedure necessary to the good society 
that I mentioned earlier. This is the pro- 
cedure for devising and enforcing the laws 
and ordinances that govern the day-to-day 
conduct of the citizenry. This procedure 
must envision two processes. First. there 
must be a process for orderly lawmaking. 
This orderly process must be built largely on 
compromise if our good society is a diverse 
one. And second, a falr process of law en- 
forcement—termed by our forefathers as due 
process—must be devised. 

Only when these procedures are linked 
to the basic etructure do we have a complete 
view of the good society. 

m 

Now that we have viewed some of the ele- 

ments necessary to construct the good soci- 
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ety, we can see how very complex that so- 
ciety must be even if it is premised upon 
maximum individual liberty. Why must 
this be so? To answer this question, we 
must refer once more to the nature of man, 
We have said that man is a complex mixture 
of ideals, impulses, and motives. Is it any 
wonder that the complexity of man should 
be reflected in the complexity of the state? 
A concomitant explanation can be found in 
the imperfect nature of man. Since men 
and societies must grope for truth amidst 
uncertainties, there must be a place in the 
good society for competition and com- 
promise. There must be some adversary 
procedure for determining choices. Any so- 
ciety that allows a place for competition 
must impose complex controls, lest that com- 
petition become antisocial. 

What is the place of religion in the good 
society? It seems to me that religion has two 
places, one in the realm of motives and one 
in the realm of restraints. If the good so- 
ciety is to endure, then meu must be moti- 
vated to constantly build a better society. 
And if men are to live together harmonious- 
ly, then each man must respect the rights 
of others and recognize restraints upon his 
own conduct at those points where harm to 
others might ensue. It is at this point that 
religion plays its most vital role. The freest 
society is the society in which a maximum 
number of needed restraints are self-im- 
posed. Religious man is guided by his ethi- 
cal precepts and, therefore, exercises self- 
discipline. Therefore, there is less need to 
impose discipline upon religious man, Re- 
ligious man recognizes that each freedom 
carries with it a concomitant responsibility 
and that an opportunity for individual de- 
velopment is not an opportunity for self- 
aggrandizement. Obviously, then, a society 
composed of religious men can give a higher 
precedence to individual liberty than a so- 
ciety composed of irreligious men. 
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It should be obvious by now that our 
questing voyage has come full circle. Like 
Plato, we find that the role of man in 
society and the proper relationship of man 
to his fellows depends upon an understand- 
ing of the nature of man. Like Plato, we 
find that we must solve the psychological 
problem and the ethical problem before we 
can solve the political problem. After all, 
the building blocks that we must use to con- 
struct the city of God are the hearts and 
minds of men, women, and children. 
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Having arrived full circle to a determina- 
tion that a city of God, constructed from 
the hearts and minds of our people, is so 
essential to the good society, what does this 
mean to St. Thomas’ Church Parish—and 
more particularly to the all-member canvass 
concerning which we are here met tonight. 

The good that impels man to act and live 
as a responsible individual in his soclety— 
and this parish is a critical unit of that 
society—is brought to its highest state of 
fruition (either secular or religious) when 
575 as an individual exercises his privilege 

personal sacrifice for the common 
aby when he lives in part beyond his own 
selfish wants. 

In the secular sphere, that individual 
sacrifice manifests Itself in fully discharging 
the obligations of citizenship in a democ- 
racy, in unselfish community activity, in 
public service at personal sacrifice, in main- 
taining high ethics in employment, business 
or profession, to name only a few examples. 

In religious life, if we think of this parish 
for example, it manifests itself in church 
worship as often as possible, in attendance 
of other church functions, in contributing 
talents and precious time to the business 
affairs of the church, in the many unselfish 
services to the church by the women of the 
parish, and finally in contributing to the 
necessary financial needs of the church, 
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without which this parish could not mean- 
ingfully exist to perform its proper role in 
the good society, 

We are privileged to participate in this 
latter financial sacrifice on November 20. 
Like the other individual sacrifices to St. 
Thomas Parish, this sacrifice will vary wth 
our financial circumstances, our responsi- 
bilities to our families, our views as to the 
proper balance between religious and secular 
activity. But individual sacrifice it must 
involve, no matter the difference between in- 
dividual circumstances. To the extent that 
the contribution or pledge does represent real 
sacrifice, to that extent is it meaningful to 
the good society, And thus can we express 
thanks to our Creator for placing us in this 
imperfect but otherwise satisfying world. 


United States Has $6 Billion Legal Gold 
Margin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the follow- 
ing article by Mr. J. A. Livingston which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
Friday, January 6, 1961: 

Unrren Srates Has 86 BILLION LEGAL GOLD 
MARGIN 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

This is a safe bet about the new Congress. 
Soon after it gets organized, a financially 
minded Member wiil introduce a bill to “lib- 
erate” all U.S. gold for export. If it gets 
to the floor, the bill will produce emotional 
and technical debate. 

Most persons will ask: “What's that got 
to do with the price of smearcase?” Even 
distinguished Senators and Representatives 
will bow out of the dicussion—and leave it 
to experts, 

At a New Year party, a highly placed cor- 
porate lawyer sounded off, to my astonish- 
ment, in this way: “Suppose we do lose some 
more gold from Fort Knox? Who cares? We 
can spare it. Gold's only good for jewelry 
and teeth.“ 

NOT MERELY COMMODITY 

To him, gold is a commodity—to be bought 
and sold like any other commodity. Noth- 
ing more. He is so wrong. 

Yet he is right in saying we can sfford 
to spare more. America's $17.8 billion gold 
ts 45 percent of the Western World's total 
of $38 billion. We could easily get along 
with less—practically and legally. 

Congress has set a restriction on how 
much more gold we can lose. And such dis- 
tinguished monetary experts as Henry C. 
Alexander, chairman of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., and Per Jacobsson, Managing 
Director of the International Monetary Fund, 
have recommended that this restriction be 
done away with. They want the gold fully 
liberated for export, following an earlier 
suggestion by Roy L. Relerson, economist 
for the Bankers Trust Co., of New York. 

The Federal Reserve System is required 
to carry a reserve of $1 in gold for every 
$4 of money it issues—the $5, $10, and $20 
bills you carry in your pocketbook or wallet, 
Thus, the $28 billion in Federal Reserve notes 
in circulation tle up $7 billion of gold. 

RESERVE FOR DEPOSITS 


The Reserve System also must keep @1 in 
gold for every $4 deposited in Reserve banks. 
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Such deposits come to almost $18 billion. 
This tles up another 64.5 billion in gold. 

All told, $11.5 billion of our gold is re- 
served.“ Only 66.3 billion can be said to 
be free. And not all that is free in a psy- 
chological sense. As soon as the free gold 
got down to $3 or $4 billion, foreign central 
bankers would become nervous: Would the 
President order an embargo? Withdrawals 
might increase. 

That's why Reierson, Alexander, and 
Jacobsson urge: Do it now. Eliminate the 
25-percent legal reserve. Then a further 
outflow won't tip off a run. 

Isn't this rushing things? 


RESERVE NOT INFLEXIBLE 


The 25-percent gold reserve isn't inflexible. 
Section 11, article 4 of the Federal Reserve 
Act empowers the Federal Reserve Board to 
“suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days. 
and from time to time to renew such sus- 
pension for periods not exceeding 15 days" 
the legal reserve. 

If the amount of free gold were ever to 
approach the 25-percent limit, suspension of 
reserve requirements would release gold. 
The United States could meet its interna- 
tional obligations and Congress could debate 
changing the law. 

A statutory requirement is like a red card 
in a tickler file. The President, Members of 
the Cabinet, appropriate congressional com- 
mittees would haye to decide if our economy 
is out of whack with the world, and, If so, 
what could be done to correct it. 


LIKE A THERMOMETER 


How did we get into this pickle? Are we 
spending too much abroad, living too well 
at home? Are U.S. prices too high to com- 
pete in the world? Are U.S. businessmen 
and investors exporting capital because for- 
eign opportunities for profit are more fa- 
vorable than here? 

Thus, gold can't be treated as just another 
commodity—coal, iron, cotton, or Cadillacs. 
Its comings and goings measure the eco- 
nomic state of nations. 

To eliminate, once and for all, the statu- 
tory legal reserve from the congressional 
tickler file would be akin to removing a 
thermometer from a sickroom. You don't 
have to be a slave to the thermometer. But 
you don’t want to ignore it either. 


A Gilt-Edged Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most pressing needs confronting the 
American people today is in the field of 
education. An excellent article on the 
subject appeared in the Directors Digest 
of December 1960. It was written by 
Mr, Harry A. Bullis, former chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc., and 
presently chairman of the board, World 
Brotherhood, Inc. Because I believe 
Members of Congress may find it of 
special interest, I include it below: 

A GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT 
(By Harry A. Bullis) 

Today education is our biggest American 
business. It has an annual budget of 620 
billion, It has more employees and larger 
facilities than any other industry. Yet we 
are on the brink of a new and even greater 
explosion in the numbers of Americans who 
will be needing higher education: by the 
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end of the next decade colleges and universi- 
ties will need to find room for more than 
2.5 million additional students, 

This means we must find more money for 
scholarships and student loans, for more 
teachers, for more and better educational 
plant facilities—at a time when all our insti- 
tutions of higher learning are confronted 
with spiraling costs of operation. No wonder 
more than half our private colleges and 
universities face a financial crisis, 

In private colleges and universities tuitions 
pay only about half the costs of education. 
If these institutions were to charge the full 
cost of their services they would drive many 
highly qualified students out of a college 
education, They must, therefore, seek pri- 
vate financial support from sources beyond 
student fees. 

Here industry must assume a special re- 
sponsibility, both for the unsefish purpose of 
advancing the national good and for the 
more selfish purpose of training its future 
Supply of executives, scientist, and research- 
ers. Fursighted businessmen recognize this 
fact. The Council for Financial Ald to Edu- 
cation estimates that total corporate contri- 
butions to education in 1959 came to $150 
million, or more than $400,000 a day. 

However, business still has much further 
to go in its support of higher education. 
Few of us in business are doing enough; 
some of us are doing far too little, if any- 
thing. It is my conviction that financial 
contributions to the universities of America 
by many individuals and by many corpora- 
tions really are gilt-edged investments in a 
better, more prosperous and safer future for 
all Americans. F 


Sermon by Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D. 
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Mr. FULTON. I am calling to the 
attention of Congress and the American 
People the second annual Labor Day 
celebration, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the Pittsburgh 
diocese, to commemorate Labor Day. 
This ceremony was initiated by the Most 
Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., bishop, 
of Pittsburgh, as a community expression 
of faith, confidence, and honor for peo- 
ple who work and labor in our Pitts- 
burgh community and Allegheny County. 

The ceremony has taken on real sig- 
nificance as a broad community gather- 
ing and convocation of the various labor 
Organizations, union officials and mem- 
bers, as well as veterans organizations, 
Dublic employees, firemen and police- 
men, public office holders, and other civic 
figures who work hard in joint coopera- 
tion to make our industrial area the fine, 
friendly, and progressive community into 
which it has developed. 

We are proud of the joining together 
of working citizens and public officials 
of all nationalities and faiths in the 
Pittsburgh area in this expression of the 
religious aspect of the commemoration 
of Labor Day. Bishop Wright of the 
Pittsburgh diocese, an outstanding civic 
leader, has provided the leadership to 
emphasize the religious celebration of 
Labor Day on a community basis. This 
is public service and imagination of the 
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highest order, and I pay full tribute to 

Bishop Wright for the great success of 

this commemoration on Labor Day, 

Monday, September 5, 1960, and the en- 

thusiasm of the hundreds of working 

people and civic officials who took part, 
with whom I was more than pleased to 
join. As I believe the sermon is an out- 
standing commentary on the position and 
responsibility of labor in our community 
and country today, I am submitting this 
fine sermon for the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 

ORD: 

SERMON or Most Rev. JOHN J. WRIGHT, 
DD., LASO Day Mass, Sr. PAUL'S CaTHE- 
DRAL, SEPTEMBER 5, 1960 
(Immediately before the sermon Bishop 

Wright presented to Mr. Thomas Kennedy 

the first annual diocesan Labor Day award, 

explaining the significance and symbolism 
of the trophy and the reasons for the choice 
of Mr. Kennedy by the award committee.) 

Last year we held our first solemn votive 
mass in religious commemoration of Labor 
Day. The response of the ranks of the 
workers was thrilling and confirmed our own 
conviction that no observance of Labor Day 
can be so appropriate and effective as that 
which brings us together before the altar 
of God in thanksgiving, dedication and peti- 
tion, all under the patronage of St. Joseph, 
the guardian of God’s Son on earth, the 
protector of the holy church and the patron 
of all who work, 

The church belongs to no single class and 
should be identified with none to the ex- 
clusion of others. A bishop is the servant 
of all, without exception, and should be 
identified with each, while remaining the 
friend of all. Yet there are special reasons 
why the church, without partisanship, 
should espouse the cause of the workers 
and why her bishops, without prejudice, 
should be at home in the ranks of the 
workers. 

First of all, workers share in a special way 
the vocation which the Savior of men made 
His own during the days of His life on earth. 
Christ was and is the King of Kings, the 
Prince of Peace and Lord of the world to 
come. But He was born of a worker's wife 
and grew to human maturity within a fam- 
ily of workers and in the circumstances 
shared by workers. The gospel just read in 
the mass reminds us of that. a 

The Eternal Son of God when He took 
flesh as a Man became a worker so that He 


might be not merely our redeemer but also, 


our model. A bishop of Christ’s church 
should himself work hard, he should be a 
diligent worker whatever his background or 
temperament, because Christ worked and 
shared the lot of workers. A bishsop of 
Christ's church belongs with workers, first 
of all that he may bring Christ to them and 
them to Christ, but also in order that he 
may help achieve those moral and social 
objectives which should be the result on 
earth of the coming of Christ and of the 
work that Christ did in our midst. 

The church, without partisanship, should 
espouse the cause of all who work because 
she is the church of the working people as 
much as of any. If any one doubt that, let 
him take his stand outside our churches and 
see who are the multitudes who enter and 
come forth. Let him visit our schools to 
find there the children of working people, 
Let him visit our hospitals and discover in 
them the sick of the working people. Above 
all, let him investigate the sources of our 
support. Let him determine who for the 
most part built our seminaries, our parish 
organizations, all our institutions. In every 
case the answer is the same: our churches 
are places where working people are at home 
and one who speaks for us should speak for 
them; the church and her clergy belong with 
workers. 
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But that proposition is equally true when 
stated in reverse; workers belong with the 
church. Organized labor needs organized 
religion. 

Labor needs the church more in our day 
than ever before; the reason I say that is 
extremely simple. We have moved into a 
new phase of social history. More than you 
think, the organization of society in all its 
forms is shaped by you, the organized work- 
ers of the world. Once the well-being of 
society depended on the integrity of princes. 
At some times in the past the commonweal 
has depended on the integrity and the 
moral rectitude of aristocrats or cabinets 
and councils of noblemen. For a time the 
condition of society depended in greater de- 
gree on the sense of responsibility and the 
moral spirit of those who were made power- 
ful by wealth, by birth, or by social position. 

But now, all over the world and nowhere 
more than in America, the well-being of 
society depends in tremendous degree on the 
moral dignity of labor—on the use which 
labor makes of its enormous power and on 
the policies of those who speak for organized 
labor. - 

In these new and providential cireum- 
stances, it is still true, as it was in the days 
of old when others wielded comparable 
power: The well-being of society depends on 
the integrity of those who haye the principal 
part in its direction. Integrity is a moral 
virtue—and the moral integrity of any group 
depends on its fidelity to religion. 

Sixteen centuries ago two Roman em- 
perors wrote to a Christian bishop these 
eternally true words: “The condition of our 
commonwealth depends on the religion with 
which God is worshiped; between one and 
the other there exists an intimate and abid- 
ing connection.” That was true in the days 
when emperors held the first place of prestige 
and power. It was true in the days when 
feudal barons held a like controlling place. 
It was true when national princes took over 
the reins of social control. It was true when 
the landed, titled, or economically powerful 
had first place in the dixection of public 
policies. 

Now that organized labor is entering the 
life of the community with preponderant 
power and prestige, the old principle is still 
true: the condition of our commonwealth 
will be good or bad, fair or foul, according 
to the integrity with which you and your 
representatives wield thelr great power— 
and your moral integrity will depend on the 
degree to which you are religious men, faith- 
ful to the basic principles of religious 
morality. 

Mark this down for certain: emperors, 
barons, princes, plutocrats or workers may 
achieve power without being religious—but 
they can never retain it, nor will they de- 
serve to retain it, unless they act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason, unless they 
seek the will of God and promote that com- 
mon good of the multitude which religion 
seeks to establish. 

Organized labor needs organized réligion 
just as organized religion owes organized 
labor its blessing and encouragement. Dur- 
ing the last century a cry rang around the 
globe. It called on the workers of the world 
to unite. The cry came in some part from 
sources indifferent, if not hostile to religion. 
I am not now concerned with the reasons 
for that indifference or the history of that 
hostility. Actually, they are of no present 
practical Importance. The important thing 
is that the workers of the world cannot 
unite in any permanent and beneficial way 
unless they unite with one another and 
with God. Union without God is a union 
of sand. Union in God and with God and 
through God is a union of cement. 

The world is wiser now, please God, than 
it was in the chaos of -the last century. 
Everyone in it is wiser; workers, rulers, 
priests and people, God's voice has a better 
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chance to be heard and men's hopes have a 
fairer chance to be fulfilled. Now the cry to 
the workers of the world to unite can be 
placed on a more lofty and infinitely more 
secure basis: Workers of the world, unite 
with God that under God you may the more 
strongly and successfully and safely unite 
with one another. 

I am no prophet and I pretend to no spe- 
cial insights or information. But this I do 
know: Boiling now in the crucible of history 
are all the ingredients which will eventually 
harden into the social, political, and eco- 
nomic patterns of the next hundred years. If 
that pattern is to be harmonious, humane, 
and peaceful, certain of the elements must 
blend with one another—must be integrated 
with one another, If these elements are 
not blended—if they emerge from this pe- 
riod of boiling antagonistic to one another 
or divorced from one another—then I see 
indefinite tension, conflict and chaos ahead 
for America and for the world. 

You and I, workers and priests, represent 
two of the principal factors which must be 
coordinated: Organized labor and organized 
religion. There are other and important 
factors, but these two are particularly pow- 
erful in determing the drift of the future. 
That is why the entire church, from the 
popes down to our student priests, has given 
so large a place in its thought and action 
as well as its prayers to labor, its organiza- 
tion, its objectives and its rights. 

An American bishop necessarily speaks as 
a friend of labor. But he would do labor 
no service if he kept silent with regard to 
what religion offers organized labor in the 
way of inspiration and of guidance. It offers 
the moral motivation which is needed in all 
human action, personal, or organized, and 
which is particularly needed when there 18 
great power behind action. It offers the 
teachings of justice and charity without 
which there can be no social progress. It 
exposes to men the error, so common in our 
day, that the social question is merely an 
economic or a class problem, whereas in 
point of fact the social question ts first of all 
a moral and a religious matter. In all great 
social struggles men are striving for what 
they consider to be their rights. Rights are 
moral matters and so wherever the solution 
may lie, whichever of the opposing claims 
may have the better foundation, it is always 
moral justice that all must seek—and sọ 
the social question is never merely a matter 
of economic and material forces. It is a 
matter of morals and of spiritual values. 

I must make one other point. In the cur- 
rent statement of the social question the 
constant emphasis is on labor and manage- 
ment. The fact is that there is a third 
group, & group which includes all those who 
work and all those who manage, but which 
is nonetheless a separate group from either 
organized labor or entrenched manage- 
ment. That third group is the public, the 
people. In the final solution of the great 
struggle between labor and management, 
the people, the public community as a whole, 
must have a prior claim, To assume that 
the only rights involved in an industrial 
dispute are those of capital and labor is a 
serious mistake—and as between labor and 
management, that party will gain most in 
the long run which shows the greatest re- 
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gard for the rights of the public community 
and for the interests of the people. 

Organized labor has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to sell its cause to the American peo- 
ple and therefore to the whole world once, for 
all, and forever. It will relive this oppor- 
tunity by stating its rights and objectives 
clearly and unequivocally, by standing by its 
guns in the defense of those rights and the 
pursuit of those objectives, and, above all, 
by giving the public good a top place in its 
thinking and !ts decisions. 

This is not only good morality it is also 
good sense, After all, more of the general 
public are workers, themselves laborers, than 
anything else. And so the interests of the 
people and the interests of labor are usually 
closely identified. But, as one who seeks to 
espouse the cause of labor, I trust that no 
mistake of strategy or ill-advised use of pow- 
er will ever leave organized labor in the posi- 
tion of impairing the public good or block- 
ing the rights of the people. The stakes are 
too great and the future of the labor move- 
ment is too deeply involved. 

I suppose that the highwater mark of cap- 
Ital's power in the United States was reached 
when it was possible for a billionaire to say— 
as one of them did say a generation ago: 
“The public be damned.” But that phrase, 
or at least the immoral mood and ſrrespon- 
sible might of which it was the expression, 
marked the beginning of the end for the 
prestige and the power of such men. 

There is a lesson here for all of us: no 
group, neither capital nor labor nor religious 
nor professional nor any other group can 
take this attitude and retain power and pres- 
tige among the American people, 

If I have a priest's word of advice, therefore 
to offer in this fateful year, it is this: Thank 
God for the power that organized labor has 
acquired. Use that power to preserve and to 
push forward every legitimate right. But 
demonstrate, unmistakably, that organized 
labor is always the first to give the public a 
break—that the cause of labor is truly the 
cause of the people. You and I know that 
to be true. Let us never give an enemy the 
chance to represent it as false. 

We ask God's blessing on all workers in 
our diocese and among their neighbors. We 
beg God's guidance for all their leaders, His 
peace for all their families and dependents, 
His grace for us all. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recon at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Stronger Regulation of Labor Unions— 
Speech by Miss Imogene Elrod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, we 
hear and read so much today about ju- 
venile delinquency and teenage misbe- 
havior that we frequently overlook and 
fail to acknowledge the fact that the vast 
majority of our youthful constituents are 
maturing into fine, responsible, and use- 
ful citizens who will be well prepared to 
carry forward the American tradition of 
human dignity, personal liberty, and 
democratic freedom. Among that group 
I am happy to recognize one from my 
own State, Miss Imogene Elrod of Siloam 
Springs, Ark., a high school senior, who 
wonderfully exemplifies the type of the 
contemporary American youth to whom 
I am referring. 

Miss Elrod, in the course of her high 
school assignments, has written “A 
Speech to Convince,” presenting a case 
for “Stronger Regulation of Labor Un- 
ions.” In this document she demon- 
strates a depth of thought and a grasp 
of a thorny problem far beyond that to 
be expected from one of her age. It is a 
Pleasure to preserit this speech for in- 
clusion in the Recorp. Miss Elrod is the 
1960 winner of the Voice of Democracy 
contest in my State and, as such, will 
represent Arkansas in the national con- 
test here in Washington, D.C. next 
month. 

I wish for her all possible success in 
this endeavor, and I should like for my 
colleagues in this body and others who 
receive the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
have the privilege of reading her excel- 
lent speech. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that her speech 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

STRONGER REGULATION OF LABOR UNIONS 
(By Imogene Elrod, a high school senior of 
Siloam Springs, Ark.) 

When many of us start working for a liy- 
ing we will be faced with the question of 
whether or not to join a labor union. If we 
decide to join one, what kind will it be? 
Will it be one in which all members have a 
right to express their own feelings or will 
it be one controlled by a small number of 
racketeers? 

I believe all of us acknowledge the fact 
that unions have been beneficial because 
they have improved working conditions, have 
reduced the number of hours that a person 
could work each day, and have secured fair 
wages for the laborers. But in the past cou- 
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ple of years the general public has become 
aware of fallacies in our labor unions. Ac- 
cording to U.S. News & World Report, the 
April 27, 1959, issue, “More and more 
thoughtful people—including top labor me- 
diators, educators, and ‘liberal individuals’ 
whose sympathies are generally with labor 
leaders—have become concerned with abuses 
of organized labor's power. For example, 
Clark Kerr, president of the University of 
California, in a pamphlet entitled ‘Unions 
and Union Leaders of Their Own Choosing,’ 
expresses fears that unions may be taking 
too much freedom from the worker. In the 
April issue of the Progressive, Kermet Eby, 
professor of social sciences at the University 
of Chicago, who in 1948 was director of edu- 
cation and research for the CIO, concludes: 
‘Unions are failing at the point of the strong- 
est claim for their existence: respect for hu- 
man dignity.““ 

Many times they have shown their disre- 
gard for the welfare of society as a whole. 
During the past year businessmen and other 
citizens of Fayetteville have subscribed to 
approximately $1 million in stock in order 
to obtain funds for the remodeling and mod- 
ernizing of the Mountain Inn Hotel. After 
the funds were raised to remodel the hotel, 
contracts were let for the construction to 
Brenner & Boyd, general contractors, who in 
turn, sublet some of the work such as con- 
crete work, brick work, electrical and plumb- 
ing, etc. Some of the employees on these 
various contracts were members of the union 
and some of them were not. Within the 
past 2 weeks a member of the Iron Workers 
Union in Tulsa, Okla., picketed the job 
and those who were union members would 
not cross the picket line and, therefore, con- 
struction was completely stopped for a few 
days until a court order was obtained re- 
straining the man from picketing. In this 
instance, this man was not an employee of 
any of the contractors and was merely hired 
by the union to try to force all the people 
working on the job under the general ĉon- 
tract and various subcontracts to become 
members of the union, This was done with 
complete disregard of the sacrifice that many 
people in the community had made in order 
to try to obtain a modern hotel for the gen- 
eral improvement of the community at large. 

Also union members, in trying to force 
an issue, often become destructive of prop- 
erty and wasteful of essential products. On 
several occasions divisions of unions have 
been on strike and have used violence in 
prohibiting others who wanted to work from 
delivering food to the consumers in Chicago, 
Detroit, and other cities. On several occa- 
sions they have turned over milk trucks and 
deprived children of dairy products. 

So often the strikes are of no material 
benefit to the workers who carried on the 
strike and they are actually a detriment to 
our country’s economy. The recent steel 
strike demonstrated the losses that workers 
sustain while they are striking. About 
500,000 union members left their jobs on 
July 15, 1959, and didn’t begin work again 
until the first of November. In their con- 
tract which was not signed until January of 
this year, work rules which were the basic 
issue in the dispute, remained unsettled. 
The strike cost was estimated at $6 billion. 
Part of this was the loss of wages to the 
workers during the 4 months they were 
on strike, and if they had received an in- 
crease in wages, as a result of the strike, 


it would take years to make up for this loss 
to the workers. A strike of this nature set 
up a chain reaction. It hindered the pro- 
duction of eve: manufactured of 
steel—automobiles, home appliances, and 
right here in our own community, produc- 
tion at the Webb Wheel plant. 

Through investigations made by the Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Fields (commonly 
called the Senate Rackets Committee) 
headed by Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, several top union officers have been 
found to be unscrupulous and dishonest in 
handling of contracts and union funds. 
Dave Beck, who was a top official in the 
Teamsters Union, was convicted for embez- 
zlement of union funds of approximately 
$100,000. 

Too much power has been acquired by un- 
ion leaders. James Hoffa, president of the 
Teamsters Union, has more actual power 
today than any other man in the United 
States except perhaps the President of the 
United States. 

Senator MCCLELLAN says, “If he gets the 
power which he is seeking; if he achieves an 
amalgamation or establishes what he calls 
a conference—TI care not what he names it— 
if he gets control of all the unions in the 
transportation industry in this country, he 
can have the Government at his mercy, The 
Government will have to do his bidding; 
otherwise commerce will be stifled and in- 
dustrial plants will be shut down. Someone 
has said he could starve a city in a few 
days. Is he making progress? Cer- 
tainly .“, 

Senator MCCLELLAN has received thousands 
of letters from men and women in every 
trade and occupation—letters that were 
written in fear of violence and loss of jobs; 
letters written In anger. In answer to Sen- 
ator McCLELLan’s question, “Why, if there is 
so much discontent in the unions, don't we 
hear more from the rank and file?” A rail- 
road worker wrote, “You state, Senator, that 
members can do a lot to clean up unions by 
standing up for their rights. We did just 
that and there are 50 men in this little 
mountain city walking the streets looking for 
jobs.” 

Another person wrote, “Is this the United 
States of America or where are we—when a 
man has to see his family in want because 
he didn't approve of what the union officials 
were doing and had nerve enough to say so." 

These are not cranks addressing the Sen- 
ate committee. None of them is opposed to 
unions as such. Many have devoted their 
lives to the labor movement, 

What do the writers of these letters want? 
According to the September 1958 issue of 
Reader's Digest, they want unions but they 
want union membership to be voluntary in- 
stead of compulsory. They want unions to 
be financially responsible under the law like 
banks and insurance companies. 

They want the right to present grievances, 
without danger of reprisals. They want self- 
government in the unions, freedom of speech 
and the right for all union members to elect 
their officers by secret ballot. They want ac- 
tion. They want legislation, They want pro- 
tection. They want democracy. 

The unions, themselves, are unwilling or 
unable to clean up their own house and the 
force of public opinion, alone, is insufficient. 
The problem is national in scope, therefore, 
the Federal Government is the most desir- 
able agency for bringing about substantially 
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increased regulation of labor unions. Fed- 
eral legislation will be comprehensive and 
fair and Congress is most representative of 
the national desires. 

Federal enforcement is most likely to be 
effective for there is greater fear of violating 
Federal laws than State laws. Costs of ad- 
ministration would be kept down for there 
would be one central agency. 

Legislation which has already been passed 
should be enforced strongly and additional 
legislation should be passed so that the fol- 
lowing regulations would be put Into effect: 

1. Enforce equal rights and privileges, in- 
cluding the right of all members to vote in 
union elections, 

2. Guarantee freedom of speech for the 
membership in union meetings. 

3. Allow members to form an opposition 
group in the union without being punished. 

4. Obtain members’ approval, by secret 
ballot, before raising dues and other fees. 

5. Provide that members can sue the union 
or its officers to secure their rights. 

6. Protect members against such punish- 
ments as union expulsion or heavy fines, un- 
less approved by an outside appeals board. 

7. Give any members running for office in 
the union access to membership rolls. 

The benefits of substantially increased 
Federal regulations of labor unions out- 
weigh possible evils for union members would 
gain greater control of their unions and 
union leaders would be made more respon- 
sible. A more effective balance of power 
would be restored to labor-management 
relations. Economic and political threat to 
the public welfare would be decreased for 
the possibility of nationwide strikes would 
be decreased. Above all, suficient union 
power would still be preserved for unions 
would have a strong, active membership; 
there would be no interference with legiti- 
mate union activities and responsible self- 
regulation by unlons would be encouraged. 

If these things are done, when we join a 
labor union we will have equal rights and 
privileges with everyone else in the unions, 
including the leaders. 


The Late John Rankin 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON ~ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, so many 
good and true things have been said 
about the late John Rankin, of Mississip- 
pi, that it is difficult to add to these 
tributes. However, I must say a word, 
because John Rankin increased my 
knowledge and added to the joy that is 
mine as a Member of Congress. 

Iam especially indebted to him for the 
help he gave me in the matter of ridding 
our Great Lakes of the lampreys. His 
knowledge of communism and of the 
Communist infiltrations into this coun- 
try were of inestimable help to me, and 
I shall never cease to be grateful for his 
generosity in all these matters. 

Those who never heard him quote from 
everything, from the Bible and Shake- 
speare to some of the great speeches of 
the Congress have missed something rich 
and rare. 

So today, Mr. Speaker, I want to join 
my colleagues in these few words of ap- 
preciation of a man who served here with 
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all of his heart and mind. To his widow 
and his daughter do extend my sym- 
pathy as they mourn his going, even 
5 they rejoice that he has gone 
ree. 


Free World Steel Production Increases 
Far More Rapidly Than Communist 
Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
year I was one of those who took part 
in debate on the floor of the Senate on 
the relative economic-growth perform- 
ance of America and the rest of the free 
world as compared to the rushing surge 
of comm 

Yesterday's New York Times discloses 
some extremely encouraging figures on 
this subject. The figures show that 
everywhere in the world steel capacity 
and steel production increased greatly. 
And may I say that this fact is good news 
for all of those who favor the material 
progress of mankind. Over the last 4 
years world capacity to produce steel was 
raised a fabulous 44 percent. 

Most encouraging, however, is the fact 
that the increase in the past year in the 
free world is not only far greater in 
terms of tonnage, than in the Com- 
munist countries—that is, 30 million 
tons as compared to 11 million tons— 
but is actually greater in terms of per- 
cent increase although the free world 
started out with a far larger production. 

Mr. President there is nothing in these 
figures to make us smug and complacent. 
The fact is that the Communist coun- 
tries plan a far greater percentage ex- 
pansion than do we in the next 5 years. 
It is also true of course that relatively 
much more Communist production is de- 
voted to war production and industrial 
development than in the free world. 

But the fact remains that freedom is 
doing a magnificent job in the economic 
Struggle for supremacy. We have reason 
to be reassured that our free economic 
system can meet and beat the Soviet 
challenge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the New York Times article 
to which I have referred printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1961] 
OUTPUT or STEEL IN WORLD Soars—1960 Pro- 
DUCTION Pur AT PEAK 375,540,000 Tons, 

Up 12 Percent From 1959 HicH 

(By Thomas E. Mullaney) 

The world’s hunger for steel pushed global 
production of the basic metal to new heights 
last year. 

While production was soaring under boom- 
ing economic conditions in most parts of the 


world. another great wave of expansion was 


underway from Canada to Chile and from 
Mexico to China, 
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This new surge in steel building is a broad 
one. It is going on in highly developed 
countries and in underdeveloped lands, on 
all continents and on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Impressive though the production gains 
of last year are, they are overshadowed by 
the size of the recent and planned new ex- 
pansion programs. 

Over the last 4 years, world capacity to 
produce steel was raised by a fabulous 44 
percent, to make it the industry's greatest 
growth era. By 1965, capacity is expected 
to grow by another 30 percent. 

Practically every 1 of the 53 producing 
countries raised its output of steel in 1960, 
The world total reached 375,540,000 net tons, 
or 12 percent more than in 1959, the previous 
record year, and a gain of 20 percent in 4 
years. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the nations of the 
free world scored a larger increase in output 
last year than the nations of the Communist 
bloc—12.7 percent against 10.5 percent. 

TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE MILLION 

AND FORTY THOUSAND TONS POURED 

The free world poured 263,040,000 tons of 
the versatile metal last year, against 233,- 
251,000 tons the year before, while the Com- 
munist world raised output to 112,500,000 
tons from 101,740,000 in 1959. 

The gain by the Western world was 
achieved in the face of the drastic second- 
half slump in output of U.S. mills. The 
downturn held this country’s production to 
99,300,000 tons, for a gain of about 6 million 
tons in the year. 

The best gain in the free world was regis- 
tered by the six nations of the European 
Coal and Steel Community in lifting their 
combined production almost 11 million tons 
to 80,100,000, 

In the Communist world, Red China out- 
shone the Soviet Union both with the size 
of its steel production increase and the per- 
centage gain. 

China pushed production of steel to an 
estimated 20 million tons last year, up about 
5,300,000 tons in the year, or about 37 per- 
cent. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union was able to 
increase production by about 4,200,000 tons 
to 70 million tons, for a gain of about 6.4 
percent. 

Canada was the only major steel-produc- 
ing country that saw output slip last year. 
It went from 5,915,000 tons in 1959 to 5,750,- 
000 tons for 1960, 


PRODUCTION LISTED 


The following table lists production by 
the major countries and political or eco- 
nomic blocs: 

Steel production 
{In net tons] 


1059 
3 93, 446, 000 
69, 456, 000 
22, 624, 000 
inven 
7 0, 796, 000 
Canada._........-. 5,915, 000 
Latin America.. 4, 182, 000 
A 3, 700. 000 
— ear seems 2, 495, 000 
Union of South Africa 1, 905, 000 
t of free world 455. 000 
Total, free world 233, 251. 000 
65, 890, 000 
20, 657, 000 
14, 698, 000 
500, 000 
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In most countries the principal motivating 
force behind the drive to raise steel produc- 
tion is the desire to satisfy the demand of 
expanding populations for more consumer 
goods made of steel—automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, small appliances, and other household 
Items. 

Other reasons, ot course, include the desire 
to become self-sufficient in this key industrial 
raw material, to expand general industrial 
activity, to reduce the drain on foreign ex- 
change heretofore used to import this pivotal 
metal, and to obtain more materials for de- 
fense and the weapons of war. 

EXPANSION PLANS 

The plans of leading nations and groups 
of nations for adding steelmaking capacity 
are shown below: 


Steel capacity 


Un not tons} 

| wo j 19% 

United States | 148,570,000 | 160, 000, 000 
Furopean Coal aud Steel 

Community......-.......| 81,245,000 | 6, 480, 000 
United Kingdom. -1 28,080,000 | 38, 100, 000 
Japan. | 19, 690,000 | 27, 0, 
Other Western Euro; 12, 909,000 A. 180, 000 
Cansda ti, 700, 000 9, 900, 000 

Latin American. 4, 210, 000 2,040, 
Australia and Vacific areas.. | 4, 105, 000 5, 880, 000 
dia . 520,000 11. 0, 000 
South Asia, Far Eust 240, 000 $25, 000 
Middle East | 275, 000 #90, 000 
po a RY EN Se Ean 2, £30, 000 4, 620, 000 
Total, free world . 318. 118000 | 357, 625, 000 
Soviet Union | 71, 410,000 | 100, 000, 000 
Red China 20, 240,000 . 500, 000 
Other countries in Red bloc. 23, 405, 000 | 31, 185, 000 


Total, Communist | 
Worlds ee 115, 245, 000 | 160, 085, 000 
Total, world _428, 30, 000 | 557, 310, 000 


The steel expansion plans of the world are 
being pressed forward at a faster rate than 
Was envisioned in 1956. At that time, it was 
expected that by 1960 the world’s capacity 
would have risen to 384,140,000 tons, up 
€7 million tons. It is now known that ca- 
pacity actually rose by 131,220,000 tons—44 
percent, compared with the expected 29 per- 
cent. 

The big new rise expected for the world’s 
steel capacity to 557,310,000 tons by 1965 may 
likewise be exceeded. However, the pace may 
slow in the next year or two because there 
have been reports, particularly from Europe, 
that some of the bloom is off the boom and 
that some steel projects may be deferred a 
bit. 

However, these factors are not expected to 
affect the basic trend, which is sharply up- 
ward, Sixteen nations became steel pro- 
ducers for the first time in the period since 
World War II. At least five more are ex- 
pected to have their own steel mills by 1965, 
They are Portugal, Iran, Iraq, New Zealand, 
and Ecuador. 

If these expansion programs proceed as 
planned, it will mean that the Communist 
world will increase its share of steel output 
moderately and the jockeying for steel mar- 
kets of the world will be intensified. 

At present, the free world has 73 percent 
of existing steel-making capacity and the 
Communist bloc has 27 percent. By 1965, 
it is believed that the free world’s share will 
be reduced to 69.5 percent and that of the 
Communist bloc will be increased to 30.5 
percent. 
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Recent Canadian Experience With Farm 
Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, price- 
support programs have played a very 
prominent part in the recent history of 
American agriculture. Our neighbor to 
the north, Canada, has also employed 
price supports in a number of agricul- 
tural instances, and I submit to the REC- 
orp material which comprehensively re- 
views Canada’s experience in this regard. 


Recent CANADIAN EXPERIENCE WITH FARM 
Price SUPPORTS 


(Address by Mr. S. J. Chagnon, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Canada Department of 
view Conference, Ames, Iowa, December 1, 
1960) 

In dealing with farm price supports in 
my country, I shall be dealing mainly with 
operations under the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Act and to some extent the act which 
it superseded in 1958, the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act of 1944. I shall thus be 
leaving aside Government activities in re- 
search, experimentation, provision of produc- 
tion aids and bonuses, encouragement of 
marketing institutions and agencies, pro- 
vision of grade standards, and a myriad of 
Federal and provincial policies of long stand- 
ing in our country but not directly related to 
prices of specific farm products. 

As you will note, price support as such 
is a post-World War II program, which was 
provided largely in justice to the farmers, 
who had been subject to price ceilings dur- 
ing the conflict. The transition period from 
war to peace might be an uncertain and 
trying time for primary producers, and the 
Government was prepared to assist along the 
way Under this act a net cost to the 
Treasury of $100 million was incurred in 12 
years until 1958, mostly in loss on resale of 
purchased products for which programs were 
devised. These were hogs, cattle, butter, ap- 
ples, potatoes, shell eggs, and five other com- 
modities. Net farm income in the period 
averaged well over $1 billion per year. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Act, passed 
in 1958, provides a formula approach to 
price support and assured an automatic 
support for nine names commodities. The 
predecessor act, on the other hand, had 
left the detalls of the program, both as to 
commodities and support levels, to the Gov- 
ernment, advised by the Board set up to 
administer the act. 

The present Agricultural Stabilization 
Board must prescribe the support price for 
any of the named commodities at no less 
than 80 percent of the “average price at rep- 
resentative markets as determined by the 
Board for the 10 years immediately preceding 
the year in which the base price is estab- 
lished.”? The named commodities are cattle, 
hogs, and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; 
and wheat, oats and barley produced outside 
the three prairie provinces. The Canadian 
Wheat Board is the Government's instrument 
for marketing these three grains from the 


Fishermen got similar legislation. 
Sec. 8 of the Agricultural Stabilization 
Act. 
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prairies, though in the ordinary course of 
events no subsidy is involved. 

When the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
designates (with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment) any other natural or processed 
product of agriculture for stabilization, it 
must prescribe the support price in percent- 
age terms of the 10-year average or base price 
determined in the same way as for a named 
commodity. However, the percentage may be 
above or below 80 percent, as the Board may 
recommend and the Government may ap- 
prove. A dozen or more commodities have 
been so designated for one or more of the 
years since 1958. Both for a named com- 
modity and for any other agricultural prod- 
uct for which price stabilization may be pro- 
vided, the Board's action shall be taken in 
relation to such grade, quality, variety, class, 
type or form thereof, and with reference to 
such place or places, as the Board considers 
appropriate.“ 

The cost of all programs under the act for 
the year ended March 31, 1959, was $15,124,- 
100, divided amongst four named and nine 
designated commodities. Dry skim milk, 
eggs, and wool accounted for nearly 80 per- 
cent of the total. 

In the following year, ended March 31, 
1960, stabilization of 15 commodities cost 
$60,218,758. Again several named commodi- 
ties (cattle, wheat, oats and barley) required 
no payments. Big items were hogs, milk for 
processing, dry skim milk, shell eggs, cream- 
ery butter, sugar beets, soya beans, and wool, 
each requiring payments of more than 81 
million and together accounting for more 
than 95 percent of the cost. 

The Board has power with Government 
approval to purchase in the market, make 
deficiency payments to close the gap between 
realized price in the market and the pre- 
scribed price, or announced payments per 
unit of output, or on any other basis” for the 
purpose of stabilizing the price of an agri- 
cultural commodity at the prescribed price.” 
The above summaries of annual costs of 
programs are made up of trading losses and 
payments. 

Reconsideration of the programs concern- 
ing such widely produced items as hogs and 
shell eggs was made in the last year or two. 
Purchase programs had been applicable to 
both, and by the end of 1959, 250 million 
pounds of pork had been purchased. There 
were various programs of disposal within and 
without Canada, all costing $27,861,833 until 
March 31,1960, At the same time or date, 125 
million pounds of pork were still on hand. 
The accumulation had been made at pur- 
chase levels equivalent to $25 per hundred- 
weight, warm dressed weight from grade A 
carcasses at Toronto,‘ until September 30, 
1959, and on the basis of $23.65 per hun- 
dredweight from October 1. These were evi- 
dently incentive prices, though at the $23.65 
level precisely the mandatory 80 percent of 
the 10-year average. 

Reconsideration led to a change from offer 
to purchase to a basis of limited deficiency 
payments. In place of the Toronto price of 
purchase, with differentials for other mar- 
kets, a national average price was calculated 
and adopted, It was determined by the Board 
that a national price of $22.65 per hundred- 
weight for grade A carcasses was equivalent 
to the $23.65 support price at Toronto. Even 
more important in the changed method of 
support was the limiting of payments to 
producers who would register, and to an an- 
nual rate of deliveries by each producer of up 


Seco. 7(2) of the Agricultural Stabilization 
Act. 


*With appropriate differentials for other 
markets. - 
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to 100 grade A and grade B hogs. Under de- 
ficiency payments, each producer in any part 
of Canada receives the same payment if any 
per unit, the payment being in relation to 
the realized national average price for the 
calculation of which prices in each Province 
or area of Canada are used. Thus geograph- 
ical differentials are undisturbed by the pro- 
gram, and each producer has the incentive 
to sell to his very best advantage. 

The limitation of output per producer that 
would be eligible for payment allows a free 
market price to determine the encourage- 
ment to production beyond the protected 
minimum. As long as the protected mini- 
mum is well within demand limit then nor- 
mal economic forces will determine the total 
supplies available. 

The stabilization program for eggs was also 
reconsidered in 1959, and similarly changed 
from one of purchase in the market to one 
of limited deficiency payments. The change 
was effective in October 1959 for eggs. The 
prescribed price had been 44 cents per dozen 
grade A large and extra large eggs, graded 
and packed, Montreal, with appropriate dif- 
ferentials for other markets. As in the case 
of hogs, a national weighted average price 
to producers was calculated equivalent to the 
former Montreal price, the result being 33 
cents per dozen. Results in the market have 
been calculated to have averaged 30.6 cents, 
so that a payment of 2.4 cents per dozen will 
be made. 

Limitation of eligible production per farm 
Was announced, for reasons similar to those 
applying to hogs. The maximum is 4,000 
dozen grade A large or extra large per reg- 
istered farm per year, the production of a 
flock of about 500 layers. The maximum 
payment per producer for this past year is 
$96 


For eggs there has been an interim pay- 
ment, This was based on results in the 
second quarter, January-March 1960. It had 
been anticipated that seasonal supply might 
take the market price down appreciably be- 
low the prescribed 33-cent annual support 
price in the first quarter from October to 
the end of 1959. In this event it was inti- 
mated that an interim payment might be 
made. Serious price decline—to less than 
20 cents per dozen—came, however, only in 
the following or second quarter, and a pay- 
ment on up to 1,000 dozen, or one-fourth of 
the annual eligible sales per farm, was ar- 
ranged. The average price to producers in 
the period was well below the prescribed 
price, and a payment of 8 cents per dozen 
was made. This was to be on account of any 
annual payment, though no restitution of 
any overpayment was to be required, As it 
has turned out, the payment is equivalent to 
2 cents per dozen on the full year’s quota of 
sales, so that a producer with eligible output 
of at least 1,000 dozen in the quarter and 
4,000 dozen in the year would have received 
$80 after March and a further $16 after 
October. 

There is still some producer opinion that 
the egg program should be on a quarterly 
basis, but, if any move were to be made 
toward such a change, it would most likely 
be based on the results of the previous 12 
months at the end of each quarter. Apart 
from any increase in percentage of support 
in relation to the 10-year average price or 
of an increase in output per farm eligible 
for support—both of which have been 
mooted by producer spokesmen at times— 
this 12 months quarterly basis is the main 
possible variation from present arrange- 
ments for shell eggs. 

Dairy products: Seventeen percent of 
Canadian gross farm income derives from 
dairy products, which are produced in every 
Province and mostly sold within Canada. 
In 1948 the Government decided to support 
creamery butter as the basic national sup- 
port of the dairy industry. The level of 
support, maintained by an offer to purchase, 
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was 58 cents per pound for most of the time 
until 1958. The program was mostly one of 
seasonal stabilization during the period, 
and generally the summer’s purchases were 
worked off at little or no loss in the winter, 
Occasional exports during the period aggre- 
gated more than 20 million pounds, and 
occasional imports at other times during 
the period aggregated more than 40 million 
pounds, part arriving as recently as 1957. 
Consumption grew with population, and has 
been at a per capita level much above that 
of the United States. 

At May 1, 1958, the support level was 
increased 64 cents a pound, 107 percent 
of the base price of 60 cents. The market 
had gone up to 63 cents at this time. With 
the increase in price, and even with some 
export sales, stocks have accumulated. 

Besides butter, cheddar chees is stabi- 
lized at levels which have required only small 
purchases in recent years. Dry skim milk 
has been subject to purchase programs until 
the current year. Whole milk for process- 
ing, emanating from producers who do not 
sell to fiuid markets, is stabilized by the 
payment of 25 cents per hundredweight. 
The quantity was 3.9 billion pounds In the 
year ended March 31, 1960, that being about 
21 percent of total milk production. Thus 
butter and cheese are to a large extent sta- 
bilized by two programs, and other concen- 
trated milk gets some help. 

Of the several products I have not yet 
mentioned, offer to purchase covers lambs 
and turkeys. Deficiency payments apply to 
wool, sugar beets, soybeans, sunflower seed, 
and honey. 

It is further provided that in prescribing 
a percentage of the base price of an agri- 
cultural commodity * * * the Governor in 
council shall be guided by the estimated 
average cost of production of the commod- 
ity * * ene 
It will be seen that the rigidities of the 
legislation are not too stringent. Only the 
prescribed prices of oats, barley, cattle, lamb, 
and hogs have been held to the 80 percent 
level. Milk, butter, cheese, wool, honey, and 
sugar beets have been supported at 100 per- 
cent or higher. Eggs, soybeans, and sunflower 
seeds have been stabilized at percentages 
between 80 and 100. Turkey stabilization is 
at less than 80 percent. 

Recent farm legislation in Canada, part of 
the total program of which stabilization of 
prices is a part, includes new long-term credit 
and crop insurance measures. The question 
of conservation of renewable resources is 
receiving detailed study and attention. The 
U.S. rural development programs have been 
studied carefully in the last year or so, and, 
in relation to Canadian needs, action along 
this line will be taken in the near future. 

A very recent action has been the transfer 
of responsibility for the Canadian Wheat 
Board from the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce to the Minister of Agriculture. Just 
what policy changes this may presage Is not 
indicated yet. 

Agricultural problems in the price field in 
Canada are being met by policies to main- 
tain an expanding demand in domestic and 
export markets. Self-help by farmers and 
marketers of farm products is encouraged 
for attainment of the greatest production 
and marketing efficiency. Hurdles over dif- 
ficulties of temporary marketing problems 
are provided and a general program of agri- 
cultural betterment goes on. 

Wheat: Wheat is the most important com- 
mercial agricultural product in Canada, pro- 
viding between a fifth and a quarter of cash 
income. As I have mentioned, its marketing 
is performed by and through the Vanadlan 
Wheat Board, and I also stated that there is 
no subsidy in the ordinary course of events, 
the producers getting the proceeds, on a 


* Sec. 2(2) of the act. 
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pooled basis, of sales in export and domestic 
markets. Export sales are two-thirds of total 
sales, 

There is no production or acreage control, 
but nevertheless a marketing quota system, 
for equitable allocation of elevator space. 
Western wheat acreage has, under this pro- 
gram, been voluntarily reduced from 27 mil- 
lion a decade ago to 23 million in 1959 and 
1960, 

In offset of forced slow deliveries by pro- 
ducers due to limited facilities and the con- 
sequent marketing quotas, a 1957 statute, 
the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, 
provides for interest-free refundable cash ad- 
vances on farm-stored grain under certain 
conditions and limits. About $35 million 
annually has been advanced under this act. 
The Government has pald since 1956 certain 
storage charges on stocks held by the Wheat 
Board. Payments into the wheat pool under 
these provisions have amounted to approxi- 
mately $150 million. 

For some time now prairie grain farmers 
have been agitating for deficiency payments 
on the wheat and grain crops marketed in 
western Canada since the crop year of 1955. 
In 1958 the Government provided, for 1 year 
only, an acreage payment to farmers in west- 
ern Canada based on $1 per cultivated acre 
up to 200 acres. The cost to the Government 
for this payment has been approximately $41 
million compared to about $300 million re- 
quested as deficiency payments. A similar 
1-year arrangement of a similar size, kind, 
and cost was made earlier this year. 

CONCLUSION 


The objectives of Government price sup- 
port operations in Canada are stated in the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act to be “stabiliz- 
ing the prices of agricultural commodities in 
order to assist the industry of agriculture to 
realize fair returns for its labor and invest- 
ment, and to maintain a fair relationship be- 
tween prices received by farmers and the 
costs of the goods and services that they buy, 
thus to provide farmers with a fair share of 
the national income.“ 


ê Preamble of the act. 


Foreign Aid Versus Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. Preesident, for- 
eign aid as practiced by the United States 
has been and will continue to be self- 
defeating because it ignores the funda- 
mental fact that economic advancement 
of undeveloped countries can be achieved 
only through the generation of capital. 
Loans and grants cannot be made to sub- 
stitute for investment and productivity 
and costly programs of social welfare 
cannot be achieved ahead of basic eco- 
nomic development. These facts are 
pointed out and emphasized in the able 
article by Norman A. Bailey, an econo- 
mist and lecturer on government at Col- 
umbia University, entitled “Nonesense 
and Foreign Aid,” reprinted from the 
Columbia University Forum in the Jan- 
uary 9, 1961, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. Mr. Bailey demonstrates an ex- 
traordinary insight into the fallacies of 
the “pipe dream” philosophy of foreign 
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aid which has dominated American 
policy in this realm and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr, President, that the text of 
his article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NONSENSE AND FOREIGN Am 
(By Norman A, Bailey) 

An immense amount of utter nonsense has 
been written over the last few years about 
the economic development of underdevelop- 
ed areas, compounded of equal parts statism, 
wishful thinking, hopeful prognostications 
and gloom, 

The only way to develop the economy of 
any country is through the formation of 
capital. There is no other way. 

It does not matter if the country is nomi- 
nally communistic, socialistic, statist or en- 
trepreneurial, the process is the same, Only 
the means differ. This point cannot be 
. Se age often enough or strongly enough. 

t 1s a point most unwelcome to the eco- 
nomic managers, wizards and soothsayers 
that proliferate in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves, 

A variety of nostrums are advocated and 
put into practice, and when they fall, others 
are tried. In the meantime, valuable time is 
lost, the world’s population grows, and the 
world’s poverty with it. 

There are three main sourges of capital 
available to any given country: public inter- 
national investment, private foreign invest- 
ment, and internal investment. Of the three, 
the last is by far the most important. 

This is another fact unpalatable to the 
purveyors of pipe dreams, in the industri- 
alized as well as in the underdeveloped na- 
tions. The cry now is for international 
moneys, as if capital from abroad were some- 
how more useful, more wealth-producing, 
more valuable than capital generated inter- 
nally, But considering the magnitude of the 
task as usually presented—a substantial in- 
crease in the standard of living of four-fifths 
of the world's population—the entire sum 
donated or lent by all the international 
agencies and advanced nations put together 
does not amount to a hill of beans. 

Furthermore, it will not become very much 
greater. 


WHY AID WILL SLOW DOWN 


The inhabitants of the industralized na- 
tions will not stand for having their stand- 
ard of living lowered. They will not even 
Stand for having the rate of growth in that 
standard of living substantially lowered. 
They and their forebears created the wealth 
which they now enjoy, and, to put it crudely, 
they control the necessary force to prevent 
any attempt to take it away from them. 

The United States is, at the present time, 
trying to reduce its own outflow of gold by 
inducing Western European countries to 
share a greater part of the burden of foreign 
ald, so as not to have to lower the already 
inadequate sum that the United States ap- 
propriates for such aid now. 

International loans and grants are not in 
themselyes bad, of course. They can be per- 
fectly sound and welcome additions to gross 
Capital formation. In practice, however, 
they are almost invariably misused. The 
bureaucracies of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are inefficient always and corrupt 
Usually. It cannot be otherwise, and all the 
best will and good wishes in the world will 
not alter that fact. A large proportion of 
the money made available is thus not uti- 
lized in any effective way. Another evil 
effect of these loans and grants is that they 
are looked upon and treated as a substitute 
for internal effort and initiative, which they 
are not, and cannot be. As such, they can 
be highly dangerous. 
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International financial aid is a wonderful 
thing when properly used. It is not so used. 


THE ROLE OF PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Private foreign capital is another matter, 
and does not offer all the dangers of public 
aid. In the first place, and most important, 
private capital is invested for the purpose of 
making a profit, and thus generates its own 
capital, some of which stays in the country 
in the form of taxes, royalties, and reinvest- 
ments, and most of which eventually returns 
in the form of better methods, lower costs, 
and greater efficiency—the fruits of the 
proper employment of capital. 

Private foreign capital thus can be of 
great help to an underdeveloped country. 
Two things, however, must be said about 
this: First, the entire capital investment by 
the developed countries in the underdevel- 
oped countries is very small in relation to 
their internal investment and investment in 
each other, Total U.S. private direct and 
portfolio Investment in all areas overseas is 
about $40 billion, less than 10 percent of 
our gross national product for the single 
year 1959. About 60 percent of this invest- 
ment is in areas already at a high stage of 
economic development, 

The second thing is that, rather than try 
to encourage a greater flow of private funds 
through welcoming foreign investment and 
treating it well, the governments and peo- 
ples of most underdeveloped countries do 
their best to drive it out, or prevent it from 
entering in the first place. That they have 
not been entirely successful is a tribute to 
the spirit of enterprise. 

This leaves internal capital formation. 
Every developed country in the world today 
industrialibed largely through its own ef- 
forts, whether under laissez faire capitalism, 
as in the United States, England, France, 
Germany and so forth; under state capital- 
ism, as in Japan; or under communism, as 
in Russia. Expropriation, liquidation of the 
kulaks, low consumption, miserable wage 
rates, slave labor—these are nothing more 
nor less than capital formation, Communist 
style. 

HOW CAPITAL Is FORMED 

In a capitalist system, capital is formed by 
the reinvestment of profits, interest, and 
dividends. The part of labor in the forma- 
tion of capital is minimal, except in the most 
primitive manufactuers. High productivity 
is the result of mechanization. Mechaniza- 
tion is the result of the investment of capi- 
tal. Nothing more, nothing less. A very 
simple concept, and usually misunderstood, 
if not maligned. 

For the formation of this capital, three 
things are necessary: the proper atmosphere, 
a spirit of capitalistic enterprise, and low 
wages. The first two are largely lacking in 
the underdeveloped areas. The third is 
present. Real wages are always low in these 
countries, and there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, that governments, labor unions, or 
the enterprises themselves can do about it. 

Wages are a direct result of the Invest- 
ment of capital, not vice versa, and they will 
not rise unles profits—substantial, con- 
tinuing, and secure profits—are made by the 
suppliers of capital and enterprise. There 
is no other way, 

The great industrial complexes of North 
America, Europe, and Russia were built by 
two factors: the sweat of underpaid work- 
ers and the investment of entrepreneurs, or 
governments—in the case of Russia. It may 
be unfortunate that it is so, but it is so 
nevertheless, 

It is unfortunate that disease, poverty, and 
literacy, exist, but they do exist, and neither 
wishful hor economic panaceas nor 
mighty speeches will spirit them away. Only 
work, and profit. But the underdeveloped 
countries want the best of both worlds. 
They want to have high wages and costly pro- 
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grams of social welfare, and at the same time 
rapid industrial development. It cannot be 
done now any more than it was ever done 
in the past. 

The economic implementation of this atti- 
tude results only in severe inflation, and this 
very inflation has been converted by some 
countries and some economists into a prin- 
ciple in itself of economic development, a 
fine example of making a virtue of necessity. 

It is true that inflation is a way to ex- 
propriate the populace and confiscat its sav- 
ings, and thus is a sort of bastard method 
of forming capital; but inflation also causes 
available funds to be invested in nonpro- 
ductive enterprises, such as land specula- 
tion. And, in any case, prolonged inflation 
inevitably results, sooner or later, in 
with the Government and collapse of the 
economic system. 

It must also be said that some countries 
can never be, and it will never be, industrial 
powers. They simply do not have the neces- 
sary resources, skills, raw materials, or social 
setting to become highly mechanized and 
complex societies. 

This is not a counsel of dispair. Neither 
Denmark nor New Zealand are highly indus- 
trialized countries, but they enjoy prosperity 
and a high standard of living by acquiescing 
in, and using, the international division of 
labor, rather than fighting it at every turn. 

Unfortunately, it must also be said that, 
given our present level of technology, there 
are many nations and regions in the world 
that will never become wealthy, either 
through industry, specialized agriculture, or 
in any other way. These are the overpopu- 
lated, underdeveloped, and raw-material- 
lacking countries of which there are more 
than most people like to think. 

This may, of course, change. Power may 
be derived from the sun, food from seaweed, 
and so forth, But at present they are just 
as much condemned to poverty in the world 
as a whole as are certain parts of the United 
States within the world’s richest country. 

But all the underdeveloped countries can 
raise their standard of living somewhat, and 
some can become wealthy and powerful. 
They can do it in the Communist way, by 
adopting policies better fitted to beasts than 
men, by losing every vestige of self-respect, 
dignity, and individual initiative. 

Or they can do it within a framework of 
political freedom through work, low wages, 
honesty, efficiency, free enterprise, high 
profits regularly reinvested, a government 
that confines itself to improving transporta- 
tion, communications, education and health, 
and through as much foreign private invest- 
ment as the country can attract. 

This is not a prescription for social justice. 
It is a prescription for economic development. 

It is curious, however, and instructive, that 
those countries which today have the highest 
degree of social justice are precisely those 
which in the past have followed this pre- 
scription. 


The Post Office: Yesterday, Today, and 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
Snow Shoe, Pa., on September 24, 1960, 
it was my pleasure to participate in the 
dedication ceremonies of the commu- 
nity's new post office building and to de- 
liver the following address: 
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Tue Post OFFICE: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND 
TOMORROW 


(Address by Representative James E. VAN 
Zanvt, Member of Congress, 20th District 
of Pennsylvania, at the dedication of the 
Snow Shoe, Pa., Post Office, Saturday, Sept. 
24, 1960) 

It is a pleasure to be here today and 
share with you this memorable and happy 
occasion. I am honored to be able to par- 
ticipate in this ceremony and help dedicate 
this building which will stand as a symbol 
of the progress and growth of this commu- 
nity. 

This modern post office providing 1,200 
square feet of interlor space with new mod- 
ern lighting and equipment as well as an 
outside loading platform and parking fa- 
cilities is part of the program of the Post 
Office Department to modernize 12,000 of its 
some 36,000 post offices. 

It is pleasing to me to realize that my sup- 
port in Congress of legislation to authorize 
improved postal services has resulted in the 
construction in my congressional district of 
this fine post office at Snow Shoe and similar 
ones at Duncansville, Pleasant Gap, Clays- 
burg, and several others in the blueprint 
stage. 

In congratulating the residents of Snow 
Shoe on their good fortune in obtaining 
modern postal facilities I wish to commend 
Postmaster Sullivan and the loyal employees 
of the local post office as well as the members 
of the Snow Shoe Lions Club for the public 
spirit they have manifested in the desire to 
give this community the benefits of a modern 

office 


During the fiscal year 1960 Congress appro- 
priated sufficient funds to permit the mod- 
ernization of 1,400 post offices. 

This occasion gives us an opportunity to 
reflect on what the postal service means to 
us. 

There are few institutions which touch 
each of our lives as universally as the post 
office. 

Churches and schools come to mind when 
you think about important institutions in 
our modern society but we do not all go to 
the same church and our direct contact with 
school is lost when we graduate. 

The post office serves all of us daily—de- 
livering our messages and packages. Social 
and business organizations are equally de- 
pendent on the post office. In fact it can be 
said that the economy of our country would 
come close to collapse without the unique 
and dependable services of the postal service. 

The post office is a vital link in our coun- 
try’s communication system. The progress 
of our modern society and that of former 
civilizations can be traced by developments 
in the field of communications. 

The postal service was one of the first steps 
in the development of mass communication 
technique that now include the telephone— 
the telegraph and radio—and television. 
These advancements have made it possible 
for men to convey their thoughts to others 
without being limited to face-to-face com- 
munications. 

The post office historically has carred the 
major share of the burden of transmitting 
ideas and information. It continues to per- 
form this role today. 

The volume of mail in the United States 
increased by some 17.7 billion pieces in the 
last ten years alone. 

Since this year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the pony express we are vividly re- 
minded of the long and at times dramatic 
past of the modern post office. 

A brief glance backward reveals that the 
postal service has had a vital role in our na- 
tional development. 

The first post office on American soil was 
established in the home of Richard Fair- 
banks in Boston in 1639 by a decree of the 
great and general court of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 
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Putting the delivery of mail under Govern- 
ment protection represented a great improve- 
ment in the available means of communica- 
tion in the American Colonies. 

Colonists who had been dependent on trav- 
ellers, ship's captains, and innkeepers to 
carry and deliver their letters were enthusi- 
astic about the creation of a postal service. 

Mail delivery between the colonies was 
initiated by the 1672 decree of the Governor 
of New York establishing a mail route be- 
tween Boston and New York. The road built 
to traverse the miles of wilderness between 
these two centers of colonial life has become 
known as the Boston Post Road. This road 
was the first of a number of post roads that 
were blazed through the wilderness from 
Maine to Georgia to allow the post riders to 
carry the mail from one settlement to an- 
other, 

These post roads soon became the accus- 
tomed routes of travel for everyone and 
formed the nucleus of the first colonial high- 
way system. 

Postal service was operated as a business 
enterprise for profit under the British colo- 
nial administration. 

The need for a postal service that was 
operated as a public service rather than a 
moneymaking scheme was recognized by the 
First Continental Congress which created the 
first American public postal system in 1775. 

This service was an invaluable aid 
to the revolutionary cause since it furnished 
the best means of communicating news, in- 
formation, and official Government intelli- 
gence, 

The public -service character of the post 
office was further insured by the Constitu- 
tion which gave Congress the power to cre- 
ate a Federal postal service. 

The Post Office Department was adminis- 
tered by the Treasury Department until 1829 
when it became a separate Federal depart- 
ment. 

The services rendered by the post office 
have been continually improved down 
through the years as America has grown 
and prospered. 

In 1790, this young Nation encompassed 
an area of 867,980 square miles and had a 
population of almost 4 million. 

There were only 75 post offices in those 
Thirteen Original States of the Union and 
less than 2,000 miles of post roads. There 
are now more than 36,000 post offices to 
serve over 180 million people in an area 
covering more than 344 million square miles. 

Postal service has come a long way since 
the days of post riders and stagecoaches. 

The advent of the railroads brought the 
first major advancement in the transporta- 
tion of the mail. By 1838 all railroads were 
made post roads. 

The mail was being carried on some 10,000 
miles of track by the end of the 1840's—the 
first railway post office cars came into ex- 
istence in the early 1880's. 

The introduction of railroad travel reduced 
the time required to transit mail by over 
60 percent. The trip from Washington, D.C., 
to Philadelphia, which took 20 hours by 
stagecoach, was reduced to 6 hours by train. 

The westward trek of the settlers and gold 
prospectors in this period gave rise to one 
of the most famous episodes in the history 
of the post office—the pony express. 

The pony express mail service filled in the 
missing link between the most westward ex- 
tension of the railroads and the west coast. 

Pony express riders carried the mail be- 
tween St. Joseph, Mo., and Sacramento, 
Calif., a distance of some 2,000 miles through 
wilderness and hostile Indian territory. The 
trip was frequently made in only 8 to 10 days 
by using some 80 relay riders, 400 to 500 
horses, and 119 relay stations along the route. 

The pony express mail service has captured 
the imagination of succeeding generations of 
Americans up to the present and will always 
be remembered as part of our pioneer his- 
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tory. It personifies for us the spirit of postal 
progress which has continued to characterize 
the Post Office. 5 

The Post Office has been quick to adopt 
new technological advancement in order to 
improve its service, 

The development of motor transport 
brought a number of significant improve- 
ments in postal service. The automobile 
was responsible for promoting the growth of 
rural free delivery which represented a major 
extension of postal service. 

Rural free delivery proved itself an in- 
valuable service to our Nation's farm fami- 
lies. This service has enabled farmers all 
over the United States to get newspapers and 
magazines as well as letters without having 
to go into town to pick them up, 

Rural free delivery provides a vital com- 
munication link between countless farm 
families and the rest of the world by bring- 
ing the mail daily in all types of weather. 
The American farmer is indebted to that 
loyal group of rural mail carriers whose 
slogan is “Service with a smile.” 

The development of the automobile also 
brought a number of improvements to com- 
munities with city delivery services. The 
use of trucks has made it possible to deliver 
parcel post packages as well as letters in 
the city. : 

The early post rider was able to carry 
only letters when he was dependent on the 
horse for transportation. 

Domestic parcel post service was not in- 
troduced until 1913. Since then, the parcel 
post truck on city streets has become such 
a familiar sight that we are apt to take this 
service for granted, 

The development of airmail in the 20th 
century has further reduced the time ele- 
ment in mail service. 

The first airmail flight was made in 1918 
between New York and Washington. The 
Post Office operated its own planes in the 
beginning, but began contracting this serv- 
ice with private air carriers in 1926. The 
Post Office is credited with furthering night 
fiying by insisting the mail be sent with 
the least possible delay. The use of airmail 
has increased tremendously until now some 
97 million ton-miles of airmail are being 
transported annually by domestic airlines, 

Some 17 million ton-miles of first-class 
mail also is being ted by air in 
order to expedite delivery in urban areas 
where surface transportation facilities are 
inadequate. 

The diminishing number of passenger 
trains combined with the growing volume 
of mall, increasing population, and the 
growth of new communities make it likely 
that air transportation in some form will be 
used more and more in the future. 

We are just entering a new phase in the 
field of transportation and communications 
the missile and space age. The first official 
mail delivery by guided missile was made by 
a Regulus missile on June 8, 1959. This mis- 
sile carried its historic load of 3,000 letters 
100 miles from a submarine to the coast of 
Florida. This event Inaugurated an entirely 
new concept in postal service. 

The Post Office has been altered in terms 
of the types and number of services it pro- 
vides as well as by its mode and speed of 
transporting the mail since the colonial days. 

Under the capable administration of 
Arthur E. Summerfield, the Post Office De- 
partment is continuing to improve its sery- 
ices. 

In recent years the postal service has been 
engaged in a program of modernizing its 
mail handling facilities, Another phase of 
this same program of improving our postal 
facilities is the commercial leasing program 
inaugurated in 1953. 

President Eisenhower began a $2 billion 
post office program in 1953 to provide the 
country with 12,000 new post offices and 
modernize some federally owned ones. This 
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program represents an attempt on the part 
of the administration to encourage the con- 
struction of new post offices. These build- 
ings are built according to postal service 
specifications but financed by local Interests 
and then leased by the Government. 

With its share of the program—a half 
billlon dollars—the Federal Government 
equips these new post offices and moderniges 
the federally owned buildings which can be 
made suitable to modern needs. Part of the 
half billion is being used to install the new 
mail handling facilities. This modernization 
program of President Eisenhower and Post- 
master General Summerfield has been quite 
successful, 

More than 2,000 new post office buildings 
were erected in the first 4%½ years of the 
program. The postal facilities of others have 
been significantly improved. 

The communities acquiring these new post 
offices have gained not only a more attractive 
and efficient place in which to transact their 
postal business, but also have been given a 
valuable economic asset which furnishes 
them with a stable productive income. We 
can be proud that this new post office here 
in Snow Shoe is part of that great program. 
It will remind us of the ways our 


postal 
service is keeping pace with the Nation's 


growth and progress. 

I would like to close with one last re- 
minder of the high ideals and the unmatched 
spirit of the American postal service which 
has served us so faithfully since the colonial 
days by quoting the words Öf Charles W. 
Eliot and Woodrow Wilson which have been 
inscribed on the facade of the Central Office 
in Washington, D.C. 

“Messenger of sympathy and love, servant 
of parted friends, consolar of the lonely, bond 
of the scattered family, enlarger of the com- 
mon life, carrier of news and knowledge, in- 
strument of trade and industry, promoter of 
mutual acquaintance of peace and good will 
among men and nations.” 


America Should Have a Stronger Voice 
of America in Cuba and in All Latin 
America Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article published in the Washington 
Post this morning, Monday, January 9, 
1961. It is an Associated Press article, 
written by Mr. Endre Marton 

Because of the worsening of relations 
between America and the Castro brand 
of Communist government in Cuba, it 
seems to me that more than ever before, 
we should carry the message of freedom 
to the people of Cuba. The same is true 
of all countries in Latin America to some 
extent. 

If we do not present our position, if 
We do not report our efforts and hopes 
for individual freedom and well being 
of Cubans as well as all men, the Cuban 
People are in danger of being over- 
whelmed by Communist propaganda. 

Mr. Endre Marton has written an 
extremely interesting report on this sub- 
Ject. He found that the Communist 
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bloc of nations—not only the Soviet 
Union, but also Red China and Czecho- 
slovakia and Bulgaria—are bombarding 
Latin America with over five times as 
many hours of broadcasts weekly as we 
are sending through the “Voice of 
America.” The Voice of America” 
beams only 3142 hours a week to Latin 
America, less than half in Spanish, and 
none in Portuguese, even though Portu- 
guese is the language of Brazil, the 
most populous country in Latin America. 
By comparison, the Communist bloc 
nations beam 174 hours of special 
broadcasts weekly in Spanish. 

Under the circumstances, it seems 
clear that an immediate reappraisal 
should be made of our information 
programs directed to Latin America, 
The work of the U.S. Information 
Agency should be stepped up. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Amenica Farts To Ras “Vorce” IN LATIN 
AREAS 
(By Endre Marton) 

Despite Cuba’s drift into the Communist 
camp and the break in United States-Cuban 
relations, the Voice of America has no plans 
now to keep America’s image before the 
Cuban people through special .broadcasts, it 
was learned yesterday from Government 
sources. 

At the same time, an analysis available at 
the State Department showed the Voice 
beams only 31% hours a week to Latin 
America, less than half in Spanish, There 
are no such U.S. broadcasts in Portuguese, 
Brazil's tongue. 

By comparison, the Communist bloc na- 
tions are bombarding Latin America with 
more than 174 hours of special broadcasts 
weekly in Spanish, Portuguese and their own 
languages, apparently intended for eastern 
Europeans living there. 

The ed mission of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, which controls the Voice’s pol- 
icy, Is to keep this country’s before 
the world, to interpret U.S. life and culture 
for foreign peoples. 

The USIA issued a report on 12 years of 
Communist broadcasting worldwide, 1948-59, 
saying, “radio propaganda is not popular in 
Latin America.” 

Red broadcasts to Latin America, the re- 
port said, lag behind those to any other 
major area. 

The USIA said Communist propaganda 
broadcasting increased 600 percent in that 
12-year span, reaching a total of almost 
3.000 hours a week in 55 languages. At the 
same time, U.S. broadcasts rose about 250 
percent to 565 hours in 36 languages. 

The separate analysis, reflecting the situ- 
ation now, shows that the Voice programs 
14 hours a week of news, features and com- 
mentary in Spanish, plus some music, In 
addition, the United States beams 2½ hours 
daily in Spanish—a program the Voice claims 
is very popular, 

While the Voice has no program in 
Portuguese, the state-controlled radios of 
Moscow, Peking, Prague, and Bucharest blare 
Communist propaganda in that tongue to 
Brazil, largest and most populous country of 
South America. 

Moscow tells its version of the truth 
through 24% hours weekly to South America 
and 14 hours weekly to Central America, 
Mexico, and the Caribbean area in Spanish, 
and 1744 hours weekly to Brazil in Portu- 
guese—a total of 56 hours every week. 

Red China beams 3144 hours a week (21 
hours in Spanish, 1044 hours in Portuguese): 
Prague 37% hours (20 hours Spanish, 17% 
Portuguese). Other Communist stations 
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join in to make up the overall total of 174% 
hours in broadcasts to South America, 

Voice officials said 125 South American 
radio stations in 13 countries pick up Voice 
material and rebroadcast it for their 
listeners. 

Further, the Voice is confident it scores 
with its recorded programs carried by South 
American stations, These programs, taped 
in Washington and flown to the differen? 
countries, were used by South American 
radio stations during 160,000 program hours 
last year, a figure officials call impressive. 


S.S. “Cristobal” on Medico Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr, CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the October 1, 1960, issue of 
the Atlantic Merchant Vessel Report bul- 
letin issued by the U.S. Coast Guard, 
and which said article shows the fine 
work being done by ships under the able 
direction of the Coast Guard in the 
saving of lives and pro at sea. 

It is of particular interest to note that 
a vessel of the Panama Steamship Line, 
to wit: the S.S. Cristobal, under the 
leadership of Capt. Francis deS. Gorman, 
was able to render the necessary services. 
The article is as follows: 

SS “CRISTOBAL” on MEDICO TEAM 


On September 7, the Liberian tanker 8.8. 
Ore Saturn/SMCX radioed the Coast Guard 
about a serious illness aboard. The assistant 
engineer, Donald Duthie, of Torrence, Calif., 
was in a weakened condition and appeared 
to be bleeding internally. Symptoms sent 
by radio were diagnosed by doctors of 
the U.S. Public Health Service in Norfolk as 
probably a perforated ulcer. Instructions 
for treatment were sent back to the tanker. 
By the next day, the patient's condition had 
worsened, and further advice was asked. 
Treatment by a doctor soon appeared urgent. 
The tanker had reached a position some 220 
miles southeast of Cape Hatteras on a north- 
west course toward Baltimore. The Coast 
Guard Rescue Coordination Center, Norfolk, 
called the AMVER Center in New York for 
any vessels with a doctor in the area. -The 
AMVER pilot showed 88 Cristobal/WCOQ 
to be in the best position. The U.S. passen- 
ger liner of the Panama Lines was advised 
of the situation thought Coast Guard, Nor- 
folk, by marine radio telephone. Thanks to 
Cristobal's accurate AMVER messages, her 
position as computed in New York was cor- 
rect—just 45 miles from the tanker. The 
two masters arranged a rendezvous by radio. 
It was dark when the boat transfer was made, 
but the patient was soon safely in the liner’s 
hospital. About midnight, Norfolk time, the 
Cristobal’s doctor reported that blood was 
urgently needed—and the blood type was a 
rare one. Coast Guard, Norfolk, made some 
fast calls and located a supply at the U.S. 
Marine Corps, Camp Lejeune, N.C. A Marine 
Corps helicopter delivered the blood to the 
Coast Guard lifeboat station at Fort Ma- 
con, N.C., where a 40-foot Coast Guard patrol 
craft was waiting. The boat stood out, met 
the Cristobal, and, at 6 a.m. the patient 
was transferred. While the boat was racing 
toward Morehead City, N.C., he was given a 
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transfusion and, on arrival, was taken by 
ambulance to Memorial Hospital. 

This case is an example of good coordina- 
tion of many activities and individuals in a 
humanitarian effort. Much credit is due 
Capt. Francis deS. Gorman and the crew of 
the Cristobal for the quick response, cheer- 
ful cooperation, and good seamanship which 
probably saved the life of this patient. 


Antitrust Chief Bicks Has Made 
Excellent Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Sunday New York Times carries a story 
reporting the record number of new suits 
brought by the antitrust division under 
its Chief, Robert Bicks, last year. 
Among these suits was a brilliantly suc- 
cessful fight against price fixing by the 
huge electrical manufacturing industry. 
Sales covered in this indictment ex- 
ceeded $1,750 million. 

This young man, Robert Bicks, has 
done a magnificent job for America’s 
long-suffering consumer and deserves a 
world of praise and encouragement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1961] 


ANTITRUST Gams or 1960 Are CITED—HEAD 
or U.S. Unit Pornts To RECORD IN New 
Surrs, Victory IN Major CASES 


WasHINGTON, January 7.—The Justice De- 
partment started more antitrust cases in 
1960 than in any other of the 70 years in the 
history of the antitrust laws. 

Robert A. Bicks, Chief of the Department's 
Antitrust Division, reported 92 new suits 
brought in 1960. The previous high for any 
calendar year was 70 in 1942. 

Mr, Bicks gave the figures in a final report 
to his chief, the retiring Attorney General, 
William Pierce Rogers. He did not put any 
special significance in the mere statistics. 

The report did call attention, however, to 
the importance of some of the cases pros- 
ecuted in 1960. Chief among these were the 
criminal and civil cases against the electrical 
manufacturing industry—the largest collec- 
tion of such cases in the history of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act of 1890. 


KEY POINTS IN PROSECUTIONS 


The charge in the criminal prosecutions 
was that the countrys largest electrical 
manufacturers had conspired to fix prices 
and rig bids on heavy electrical equipment. 
Among the defendants were the General 
Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Sales covered by the indictments totaled 
$1,750 million a year. In addition to the 
corporations the indictments named as de- 
fendants many high officers of the com- 
panies, among them vice presidents of Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the 
cases was that, with one minor execption, 
they were all settled without trial. The 
major defendants pleaded guilty to the seven 
most important indictments, covering most 
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of the dollar volume. They pleaded no de- 
fense to all other charges. 

All that remains now is sentencings. Each 
of 29 corporations is subject to a maximum 
fine of $50,000 on any of the 20 indictments 
in which it Is named and 45 Individuals are 
subject to penalties of up to a year in jall. 

CONSENT DECREES EXPECTED 


Companion civil cases are expected to be 
settled soon by consent decrees, These are 
intended to make sure that the companies 
never again do what they are said to have 
done, for example, take turns in submitting 
low bids on Government contracts. 

The electrical cases will doubtiess have one 
followup aspect, damage suits. The Federal 
Government and, probably, some municipal- 
ities will sue the companies to recover over- 
payments as a result of the fixing of elec- 
trical equipment prices. 

Quite beyond the particular facts the 
electrical cases are of great longrun signif- 
icance to antitrust enforcement. 

Apparently, some of the guilty company 
officials carried on conspiracies without the 
knowledge of high-ups in their companies. 
Both General Electric and Westinghouse de- 
nounced activities that, they said, were not 
only illegal but were contrary specific com- 
pany instructions. 

The companies, nevertheless, pleaded 
guilty, indicating that they knew they could 
be held responsible despite any good inten- 
tions. This result is likely to spur large 
corporations in general to police their em- 
ployees to prevent antitrust violations, 

ATTITUDE ON MERGERS 


In his report Mr. Bicks also emphasized 
the Antitrust Division's continuing concern 
with mergers. The Division brought in 1960 
a record high of 12 suits under section 7, 
the antimerger provision of the Clayton Act. 
The previous high was set in 1959, 10 cases. 

“Section 7's prophylactic effect makes it a 
prime weapon of antitrust enforcement,” 
Mr. Bicks declared. 

“Challenging corporate concentration via 
merger or acquisition before monopolistic 
stature is reached, section 7 enforcement 18 
a vital instrument in preserving competi- 
tive vigor. It can be a major factor in main- 
taining the competitive structure of those 
segments of our economy with significant 
growth potential.” 

Mr. Bicks also noted an effort during the 
year to increase cooperation with state attor- 
neys general in antitrust enforcement. 

Mr. Bicks has been with the Antitrust Di- 
vision throughout the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. He became Chief of the Division 
in 1959. 


Barry Goldwater Needles the Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr.SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, you and 
other top brass of the Congress graced 
the speaker's table at the Women’s Na- 
tional Press club dinner for Members of 
Congress at the Statler Hotel on last 
Tuesday evening. I know you do not 
agree with most of what Senator GoLD- 
WATER, in his speech to the liberals, said 
on that occasion. You must admit, how- 
ever, that it was a great and effective 
speech. While you joined in the laugh- 
ter at some of the devastating satire by 
Barry GOLDWATER, it seemed to me that 
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you winced on a number of occasions 
when the Senator's cold logic far over 
shadowed Senator Humpnrey’s loqua- 
cious defense of the liberal school. Since 
all Members of Congress were not pres- 
ent at the press dinner, it is my feeling 
that they should have the opportunity 
to read and enjoy this exceptionally well- 
done dissertation by the senior Senator 
from Arizona: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER, OF 
ARIZONA, WOMEN'S NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, 
STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 3, 1961 


In the invitation I received to address the 
Women's National Press Club, Miss Lewing 
asked me to offer some advice to liberals 
who will hold forth in the next session of 
Congress. I am very happy to do this, be- 
cause although I addressed about 500 gather- 
ings during the last campaign, there wasn't 
a liberal in the lot. They wouldn't even give 
me token integration. 

In fact, rather than associate with me and 
my kind, they are prepared to give up public 
gatherings. I can assure you from the bot- 
tom of my heart, we don't want that any more 
than they do. All we ask is our rights. 

When a conservative is invited to give 
advice to the liberals, he finds himself in 
approximately the same situation as a 
vegetarian missionary assigned to a tribe of 
cannibals. Without a quick conversion, the 
results will be personally painful. I think 
it is absolutely necessary that we conserva- 
tives counsel with our liberal friends to pre- 
vent the Daniel Boones of the New Frontier 
from leading us all down the wilderness 
trail to a completely collectivist state. 

While I have been asked to be here tonight 
only in the capacity of an adviser, I cannot 
resist the temptation to comment on the 
recent election. The other day I came across 
a message that describes how I feel about the 
election so much better than I can hope to 
phrase it, I have taken the liberty of bringing 
it with me tonight. This was a telegram 
that was sent by the defeated presidential 
candidate to his victorious opponent in a 
musical comedy some years ago. It reads 
and I quote, “Heartily congratulate you on 
your splendid victory and charge fraud in 
Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Ohio, and Massachusetts.” Now, if 
you wiil drop out the States mentioned in 
that telegram which went Republican and 
add Texas to the list, you'll understand how 
we Republicans feel about 1960. 

But this is a season of good will ‘end none 
partisanship, a nonpartisanship that I have 
every reason to believe will last until January 
20. It may even last longer and go all the 
way through January 21. During this happy 
period, you will see the lions and the lambs 
frisking together in a joyous coexistence, 
reminiscent of the peaceful days when Mr. 
Khrushchev was being entertained at Camp 
David, and those days in West Virginia when 
my friend HUBERT was saying so many nice 
things about the President-elect. 

During this period you wil find Senator 
Byrd playing leapfrog with Senator CLARK, 
and Drew Pearson might even write an item 
insinuating that Dick Nixon is not crooked 
all the way through. It is even remotely 
possible that during this period Senator 
Morse will moderate his language. 

In the spirit of one for all and all for one, 
I want to compliment our President-elect on 
his choice of Mennen Williams to be in 
charge of African affairs. Although we kept 
it a close secret during the campaign, I think 
I can now safely reveal to you that Dick 
Nixon had intended to offer him the same 
post if the Republicans had won. I know 
that Governor Williams probably sat up as 
late as the rest of us election night sweating 
out the returns, but he was the only poli- 
tician in the country who really didn’t have 
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to worry how it came out. He was earmarked 
for Africa no matter who won. He will be 
safe there—Reuther can’t lay a hand on him, 
and it will be virtually impossible for him 
to disturb the tax solvency of those countries. 

Before going further into the subject of 
my discussion this evening, I must sincerely 
and from the bottom of my heart comment 
on the warmth and beauty and charm the 
new First Lady will bring to the White House. 
However, I think we can all agree that if the 
election had depended on who that first 
woman would be, there would have been no 
contest for either Jackie or Pat would fit the 
description I had given. 

In mentioning the President-elect’s wife, 
I must also compliment him and his family 
for the close association they enjoy with each 
other, I know the joy that comes from this 
closeness for I have lived my life in a family 
closely knit also. The Kennedys are an ex- 
ample of family life that can serve the coun- 
try well. In fact, it is from this that I offer 
my first advice to a liberal. 

Mr. President-elect, it is with some trepi- 
dation that we conservatives learn of the 
willing ear that you give to Mr. Galbraith, 
Mr, Schlessinger, and the Americans for 
Democratic Action, so please find an empty 
room in the White House and comfortably 
settle your father Joe in it, then have break- 
fast with him every morning, and listen to 
his advice. 

In mentioning Joe Kennedy, I am sure it 
was a sentimental gesture on the part of 
our President- and Vice Presidént-elect that 
caused them to purchase their clothes in 
London. Sentimental or not, at a time when 
we have our own depressed areas, I think 
it would be fitting if the leaders of our 
country would buy their clothes in America 
and support our economy. 

Follow the examples of the vice chairman 
in charge of the Democratic deficit, Frank 
Sinatra, who is having his clothes made by 
one of America's leading dress designers. 

You will forgive my using the word “econ- 
omy,” Mr. Kennedy. I know it wasn’t in 
your platform. Seriously, no one realizes 
better than we Republicans do that the next 
administration will be faced by some of the 
most menacing situations the world and 
our country have ever known. 

In meeting the problems of the Congo, 
Algeria, Laos, Cuba, the rest of the world 
and our own Republic, I think I can freely 
pledge for our party, our loyal support to the 
new President in what I am certain will be 
his patriotic efforts to bring about the just 
and honorable peace that President Eisen- 
hower fought so valiantly for and which 
All the peoples of the world so fervently de- 
sire, 

There will be honest differences and we 
shall endeavor sincerely to tron them out so 
that a united America can show a genuine 
unity of purpose. 

There is only one area of confilct where 
We may disagree violently. In a savage civil 
war now raging in New York State between 
the forces of Carmen DeSapio and the agrar- 
ian reformers of Eleanor Roosevelt, our party 
believes that it is in America's best interests 
to remain neutral, All we ask are tickets 
On the 60-yard line. 

We would entreat you, therefore, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, not to lend lease nor supply either side 
with enough arms and patronage for a de- 
cisive victory either way. 

If this fight can be kept going through 
1962, we can reelect Nelson Rockefeller as 
Governor without much difficulty. Nelson 
has done a good job, and I'm convinced he 
will do even better in his second term, espe- 
oe if we keep him away from David Suss- 


Back to Joe Kennedy for just one more 
time. I must recognize that he was the only 
member of the Kennedy family who did not 
take an active part in the cam „and was, 
therefore, Ineligible for a cabinet job, Jack 
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made this perfectly clear at the outset when 
he said he wouldn't appoint anyone—anyone, 
mind you—just because they had made a 
substantial financial contribution to the 
Democratic Party. The President-elect has 
been working with great diligence on his new 
cabinet, but as we have all recognized, he has 
experienced difficulties in finding an adequate 
supply of men who are acquainted with P-T 
boats, who have graduated from Harvard, 
who have been ushers in one of the Kennedy 
weddings, or who can play touch football. 
Harvard is being robbed to supply this ad- 
ministration with men. In fact, it will prob- 
ably come to be known as a broad A admin- 
istration. 

Again, what Iam about to say is not in the 
form of advice, but I must comment on our 
new Vice President. He has had an outstand- 
ing political career during which he has 
made remarkable contributions to our Re- 
public. Those of us who know him count 
on him to continue his dedicated efforts. 
Probably, his greatest contribution, however, 
came in this past election year, We call it 
the Johnson ballot. It is the Townsend plan 
for uncertain candidates. The plan is to run 
for not just one office, under the Johnson 
ballot run for everything on the ballot. You 
can't lose them all—and if you don't win the 
one you really want, you can always trade. 

Rumors in times such as these are ever 
with us, and I'd like to put an end to some 
of them right now. Despite what you might 
have read in editorials and columns written 
by male writers—I make this important dis- 
tinction as to the sex of authorship because 
I find the women of the working press much 
more intriguing and more imaginative than 
those of the opposite sex, but despite what 
you may have read, Hubert, the Republicans 
do not intend to suggest legislation which 
would make the use of the straight-edge 
razor compulsory, outlaw automobiles, and 
revoke the right of women to vote. 

Some of my friends around the country are 
a little amazed when I tell them that in 
Washington confusion is our most important 
product. I am afraid it would tax their un- 
derstanding if they could be here tonight. 
The liberals go to Joe Kennedy for money, 
Walter Reuther for votes, Arthur Schles- 
singer and Kenneth Galbraith for their eco- 
nomic and history lessons, London for their 
sults, and Gotpwater for advice. I would 
recommend my psychiatrist, but his appoint- 
ment book is so full, I can’t get on the couch 
until December of 1962. My function this 
evening is to give advice to my liberal friends 
so I must get on with that and in a serious 
way, 

First, I would urge my liberal friends not 
to take the results of the 1960 elections or 
themselves or their philosophy too seriously. 
The future of the Repubiic is at stake. The 
questions involved in national survival will 
not be solved by slogans or name calling. 
The urgencies of this hour require that ma- 
ture Americans put aside the petty adoles- 
cense of partisanship and engage in a serious 
reflection and discussion of man's relation- 
ship to government and government's rela- 
tionship to man in this Republic. 

For three decades you liberals have failed 
to produce a new idea in government, Your 
only answer to our problems has been and 
is now, to, first, pigeonhole our people into 
groups, to regulate by edict, and to spend the 
peoples’ money. Even the new frontier is 
old. It was first suggested by Henry Wallace. 
In his book by that title written in 1934, he 
suggested changes in the rules just as Jor 
Ct. Anx is dolng today. The rules were not 
changed then, and they won't be now and 
we hope the new President will not try as 
one of his predecessors did, to change the 
referees. 

In this charge, I am reminded that 60 
yerrs ago night before last, Mr, Arthur Twin- 
ing Hadley, a Yale man and please, Jack, for- 
give me for mentioning the name, had this 
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to say at a symposium being held by the 
New York Herald Tribune. “I apprehend the 
day in this country when group cleavages 
and group interests are set over against the 
whole national interests, it could well be- 
come our undoing, and give us real trouble.” 
It doesn't take Scotland Yard or the FBI to 
detect how our people have been pigeon- 
holed into self-interest groups by the phi- 
losophy of the liberals which has created in 
these organizations the attitude of “Hooray, 
for me and the devil with our country.” 
Already, Washington is overbooked with 
meetings being held by numerous organiza- 
tions and groups to determine what demands 
they can make for themselves of the new ad- 
ministration. It would be a joyous hour if 
they would meet to ask themselves what they 
can do to make our Republic more enduring. 

The apostles of the liberal cause have 
claimed for themselyes the sole proprietor- 
ship of an interest in the miseries and mis- 
fortunes and the triumphs and successes 
of mankind. And when we who are con- 
servatives question their proposed sources 
of action, they inevitably accuse us of a lack 
of concern for the welfare of our fellow man. 

You liberals have had your say—your 
policies have preyailed to drive the destiny 
of this Nation rather generally over the past 
28 years. You have directed the creation of 
supergovernment, you have established 
boards and commissions to redress all wrong, 
you haye taught men to lean on govern- 
mental structure for support. I do not 
question your motive but I read an unquiet 
discontent which prevalls across this land—a 
thoughtful questioning of the direction in 
which you haye led us. We are strong peo- 
ple—weakness and dependence is not a suit- 
able state for the descendents of the men 
and women who bought and paid for our 
constitutional liberties with their treasures 
and their blood, 

By your legislative acts, through your 
boards and commissions and your controlled 
Tulings and regulations, you have earnestly 
sought to do more than make justice pre- 
vail. You have hopefully tried to reform 
the nature of man, You have, in my opin- 
ion, been deceived by the false notion that 
governments can make men good, or pro- 
ductive, or considerate, or kind, or charit- 
able, or thrifty. And your leaders who have 
seen a vision of a better world are bitterly 
disappointed over the failure so plainly 
evident. 

I would suggest that what you have at- 
tempted to do is beyond the ability of man 
to accomplish. For you have attempted to 
create by legislative fiat and governmental 
decree a state where man might expect not 
only justice but mercy as well. The fallacy 
of the liberal presumption is that society can 
be made perfect when man surrenders his 
liberty to government and then relies on gov- 
ernment for his every need and want. The 
lesson of America’s history and evolution 
shows very plainly just the opposite—that 
moral government accompanies material im- 
provement just as long as the climate is 
liberty. When liberals talk loosely about this 
country's lost purpose, I suggest that they 
might remember that one of our Republic's 
purposes is freedom and that we have re- 
mained free for nearly two centuries must be 
listed as one of the great achievements of 
history, 

Your well-meaning, well-intentioned pro- 
posals have operated to deny and to limit 
human personality. If, we, I think most of 
you will agree, this wartorn, weary world is 
in need of love and charity and mercy, then I 
would suggest wé must once more recognize 
that only the Individual, human personality 
can respond to God's mercy and reflect to his 
fellow men meaningful love, effective jus- 
tice, and provide the kind of political gov- 
ernment under which the individual citizen 
can create for himself n more satisfying 
existence. 
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In closing, let me give one more piece of 
advice to my liberal friends. You have, for 
nearly 30 years, talked about the forgotten 
man. I want to talk about the forgotten 
American. This is a man who prays, and 
pays, and works. He stays out of mischief, 
he behaves himself, he believes in the Con- 
stitution and the free enterprise system, and 
he pays his taxes. That is the forgotten 
American. To aid him, I would suggest that 
you liberals join us conservatives in a sin- 
cere effort to stop pitting group against group 
for political gain and to remember that 

ess and kindness and brotherly love 
stem from the hearts of men, not from the 
halls of government. 


George W. Oakes Writes Revealing Re- 
port on Nation’s Ninth Largest School 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an excel- 
lent article published in the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star, while Congress was in 
adjournment, on November 27, 1960, 
written by Mr. George W. Oakes. It 
deals with the Nation’s ninth largest 
school system, which is being conducted 
for the benefit of the 130,000 children of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel on 
duty abroad. Mr. Oakes is a valued and 
informed exponent of strengthening the 
American educational system. 

Mr. Oakes, a contributing writer for 
the Washington Sunday Star, has writ- 
ten an excellent article, as I say, con- 
cerning the school system being run for 
these children. He finds that the Fed- 
eral Government is operating the Na- 
tlon's ninth largest school system and 
that it is plagued with many of the same 
problems that are worrying us about 
our regular schools throughout the Na- 
tion. He points out that this school 
system, run for school children scattered 
all around the world, is run without dic- 
tation by the Federal Government of 
the curriculum and with complete aca- 
demic freedom in these schools. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By George W. Oakes) 

President Eisenhower's recent order that 
more than a half of all military dependents 
abroad will be returned to this country 
points up a little known but important fact 
that the Federal Government has been oper- 
ating overseas the Nation’s ninth largest 
school system. 

More than 130,000 children of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force personnel on duty abroad at- 
tend 275 special elementary and high schools 
in 26 different countries. Even though fewer 
troops have been stationed abroad for some 
time, military families have been increasing 
so much that the oversea school population 
tose almost 15 percent in the past year. Fi- 
nanced by Defense Department funds and 
controlled by each service, these schools are 
run by 3,500 professional teachers and school 
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administrators drawn from our domestic 
school system. 

The three services have patterned the 
course of study after the U.S. public school 
curriculums which most students have fol- 
lowed before going overseas and which they 
will resume when they return to this country. 
Despite the fact that these schools are under 
the direction of the military and therefore 
financed by Government funds, oversea 
teachers have never contended that there is 
any governmental attempt to interfere with 
the curriculum, dictate the course of study 
or indoctrinate the students with a military 
viewpoint. When these schools were estab- 
lished soon after World War II, some edu- 
cators feared such a possible development 
but this has not occurred. 

The oversea high schools have official 
acceptance in the educational world and all 
are accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
which sends special inspection teams abroad 
to evaluate academic performance. But 
some teachers abroad question whether these 
inspections, which last 2 days in the larger 
schools, are sufficiently thorough. 

The military services have established one 
standard for the recruitment and pay of 
teachers. Regulations demand a minimum 
of 2 years’ teaching experience as well as an 
A.B. or BS. degree, 


HOW THE PAY RUNS 


The average teacher pay scale is compara- 
ble to that prevailing in many cities of 100,- 
000 and over in this country, but consider- 
ably below that of the District of Columbia, 
Montgomery, and Arlington Counties. Al- 
though oversea teachers are given housing, 
quarters assigned them are too often in old, 
temporary buildings, overcrowded and inade- 
quately heated. One reason for this situa- 
tion is that oversea teachers rank only as 
warrant officers In the military establish- 
ment. 

Partially due to such conditions as well as 
the military personnel policies, teacher turn- 
over one of the oversea school systems most 
serious weaknesses—is unusually heavy and 
probably twice as great as in the domestic 
school system. 

As a result, oversea teachers report that 
instruction staffs abroad are becoming in- 
creasingly younger and less experienced. 

MANY DEFICIENCIES 

Many teachers highly critical of defi- 
ciencies in the curriculum, largely caused by 
what they regard as either indifference or 
excessive economy on the part of the serv- 
ices, These teachers complain that there are 
too few textbooks and too many in use are 
outdated. Also in many places necessary 
teaching equipment is unavailable. For ex- 
ample, they point to lack of suitable science 
laboratories and physical education facilities 
like a gymnasium. Also they consider that 
too little attention is paid to music and art. 
In addition, there has been frequent objec- 
tion to overcrowded and even unhealthy 
school buildings. 

For these reasons, many teachers serving 
abroad question the services’ contention that 
the course of study is on a par with better 
public schools in this country. 

Therefore the Oversea Teachers Associa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
is pressing for an impartial study to be made 
of the oversea school system by qualified 
educators. This survey would examine exist- 
ing weaknesses and make recommendations 
for greater efficiency, higher academic stand- 
ards and better teaching conditions in order 
to develop more stability in the oversea 
school system. 

ARMY 


The Army schools have 65,000 students 
(more than the other two services) including 
55,000 elementary and 10,000 high school 
pupils. Their 134 schools stretch from 
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France to Okinawa with the greatest concen- 
tration in Germany. Army schools also op- 
erate in Japan, Korea, and even in Ethiopia. 
It costs the Army $19 million a year to run 
this school system with its 2,750 teachers 
and administrators. 

Each Army command has a top civilian 
educator—the Director of Education—in 
charge of all the schools in his area—a plan 
based on the public school system in the 
United States. The director selects the 
school principals and superintendents in his 
area. In addition, he has staff specialists 
to advise him on the operation of elementary 
and high schools as well as others, such as 
guidance counselors. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in the Army 
schools is about 26-to-1 in the high and 32- 
to-1 in the elementary schools. (However, 
some junior high schools have about 40 stu- 
dents in one class.) In this country last 
year the average pupil-teacher ratio was 25.8- 
to-1 for all schools. 

Most Army teachers abroad stay about 3 
years so that the teacher turnover is about 
25 percent annually, 

In addition to the regular course of study, 
the Army offers students in the first to elghth 
grades the opportunity to learn the language 
of the country in Germany, France, and 
Italy. This program is financed separately 
out of welfare funds. 

Mobility among Army families abroad is so 
great that there is an unusually high rate of 
student turnover. This factor makes it dif- 
ficult to conduct an eyen and continuing 
course of study. In some cases, the makeup 
of one grade may alter 80 percent during a 
single school year. 4 

AIR FORCE 


The Air Force school system covers a 
greater geographical area than either of the 
other services and operates in 21 countries 
at 92 different locations at a còst of 615 mil- 
lion annually, Students attending Air Force 
schools number 57,150 abroad under the 
academic direction of 2,550 teachers and ad- 
ministrative supervisors. Greatest concen- 
tration of Air Force schools is in Europe 
where the largest high school in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, has 1,631 students from grades 7 
to 12 including 200 residents. In Europe 
and the Middle East there are Air Force 
schools in England, Sweden, Norway, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Morocco, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, Greece, and Crete—the mili- 
tary's most extensive single school system un- 
der one headquarters, 

The Air Force follows the same manage- 
ment pattern as the Army with a top civilian 
educator and professional specialists in 
charge of each command's schools. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in Air Force schools 
is 26 to 1 in elementary and 21 to 1 in high 
schools. Teacher turnover is rather heavy 
as about one-third of the instructional staff 
are in their first year abroad. 

The Air Force receives two or three quali- 
fied applicants for every teaching post, partly 
because many school systems urge teachers 
to go abroad on leave of absence in order to 
widen their experience. 


NAVY 


The Navy's school system overseas is the 
smallest, with only 9,500 students and 471 
teachers and administrators in 26 schools. 
The largest concentration is in Naples, Italy. 
Most Navy children are in the first three 
grades, 

The Navy has worked out the curriculum 
for its schools to a large extent with school 
principals in those areas where Navy families 
will reside on thelr return from abroad so 
that the children will be able to adjust them- 
selves to the local school situation at home. 

‘Last spring 127 students graduated from 
Navy high schools abroad and more than half 
of them were admitted to college. 
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All Navy schools require that school chil- 
dren in grades from 1 to 12 take a course 
in the language and culture of the country 
where they are Hring. This introductory 
course attempts to provide a foundation in 
the local language and customs. For ex- 
ample, Arabic is taught at Port Lyautey, 
Morocco. 


District of Columbia Home Rule Charter 
SPEECH 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my pleasure and privilege today 
to introduce a bill providing for a home 
rule charter for the District of Columbia. 
This bill, which is being simultaneously 
introduced in the Senate by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon, 
Senator Morse, and by the able chair- 
man of the Senate District Committee, 
Senator BIBLE, provides for an elective 
mayor, council, and nonvoting Delegate 
to this House. x 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the following joint 
statement by myself and my distin- 
guished colleague and friend, the senior 
Senator from Oregon, be printed in full 
at this point in my remarks: ‘ 

JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATOR WAYNE L. 

Morse AND CONGRESSWOMAN EDITH GREEN 

OF OREGON 


We have today introduced in the Senate 
and House, respectively, a bill providing for 
a meaningful and democratic Home Rule 
Charter for the District of Columbia. The 
bill which we haye submitted to the Con- 
gress for what we hope will be early and 
favorable action, provides for an elective 
mayor, council, and nonvoting Delegate to 
the U.S. House of Representatives. This 
measure, together with the Constitutional 
Amendment which the Congress last year 
submitted to the States, providing for a 
presidential vote for the people of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, will bring the reality of 
democracy to the people of that city which 
ought to stand as a symbol of democracy 
throughout the world. 

Contrary to the intent of the Founding 
Fathers, and certainly contrary to the prac- 
tice of the past, the residents of Washington 
have for many years been denied any voice 
in their own government. The affairs of this 
great American city have been in the hands 
of appointed officials of the District Com- 
mission, and the members of the Congress, 
not one of whom could be held responsible 
in any way by the people of the District. 
This has been a simple and indefensible de- 
nial of the basic principle of democracy, It 
is not enough to say that the Commissioners 
have been good men. Most have been, It is 
hot enough to say that the Members of the 
Congress have dealt generously with the 
people of the District, which has often been 
the case, The question of home rule is the 
question of the right of three-quarters of a 
million Americans to govern their own 
destinies, for good or Ul. 

We look forward with high hopes to the 
enactment of this legislation, and to the 
ratification of the proposed constitutional 
amendment by the State legislatures. 
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Needed: A Study of the Great Lakes 
Water Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Great Lakes waterway system -consti- 
tutes the greatest inland chain of navi- 
gable waters in the world. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway development 
project, now completed, represents a 
major effort to expand and more fully 
utilize the potential of the lakes system. 

I am hopeful, also, that the project of 
deepening the Great Lakes connecting 
channels can also be completed by the 
target date of 1962, to enable the rest of 
the lakes area to benefit from the seaway. 

Now, a next step in further develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes may well be ef- 
forts to control the water level, which 
seriously affects shipping, as well as lake- 
shore interests. 

In 1952, the Corps of Engineers ini- 
tiated a study of the Great Lakes water 
levels. Because of great and costly 
damaging effects of widely fluctuating 
water levels upon shipping, industrial, 
residential, resort, and other interests in 
Wisconsin and around the lakes, I be- 
lieve the study should now be completed. 

I would certainly hope that, when this 
matter comes up for consideration in the 
days ahead, our colleagues on the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee would 
give sympathetic consideration to this 
proposal. 

Recently, I contacted the Bureau of 
the Budget to urge approval of funds in 
the 1962 budget for carrying this study 
forward. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to haye my letter to the Bureau of the 
Budget printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon, Maurice H. STANS, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Dmrcron: I am writing to 
respectfully urge inclusion in your 1962 fis- 
cal budget of funds for a study of Great 
Lakes water levels. 

As you well recall, the Corps of Engineers 
undertook a comprehensive study of the 
lakes in 1952 to determine: 

1. The feasibility of a plan of regulation 
of the levels of the Great Lakes which would 
best serve the interests of all water uses, 
including the reduction of damages to shore 
properties, the use of the Great Lakes for 
navigation, and the use of the storage and 
outfiow from the Great Lakes for power de- 
velopment; and 

2. The advisability of adopting local pro- 
tection flood control projects for areas along 
the shores of the Great Lakes and tributary 
streams that are subject to inundation as a 
result of fluctuations in the levels of the 
lakes where such projects are found to be 
feasible and economically justified. 
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Unfortunately, the study was interrupted 
and postponed. 

From time to time, the water levels of the 
Great Lakes may fluctuate in irregular cycles 
in a range of approximately 5 feet. Conse- 
quently, extreme high levels result in in- 
undation of shorelands, beach erosion, diffi- 
culties in the docking and loading of vessels 
and damage to dock facilities, interference 
with land drainage, and aggravation of ficods 
on tributary streams to the Great Lakes. 
Conversely, extreme low levels reduce the 
cargo-carrying capacity of vessels on the 
lakes, require extensive harbor and dock im- 
provements, expose unsightly flats, decrease 
the area of waterfowl nesting grounds, and 
cause excessive shoaling. 

During 1951-52, extensive damage from 
high water levels to the Great Lakes shore- 
line properties was officially estimated by 
the Corps of Engineers at $61 million. You 
will recall that a study to determine the 
feasibility of attempting to control levels 
of the lakes was originally scheduled for com- 
pletion in the year 1957. Unfortunately, 
however, this has been too long delayed be- 
cause of the lack of funds. With the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Great Lakes—formerly an inland system— 
has now become an international waterway, 
carrying large volumes of shipping to and 
from the ports of the world. The lakes traf- 
fic is tremendously important to the econ- 
omy of the Midwest and the country. 

A comprehensive study of the factors in- 
volved in the fluctuation of water levels, ac- 
companied by recommendations on what 
might possibly be done either to avert the 
fluctuations or at least to minimize the dam- 
age resulting, would, I believe, be of great 
value to the country. 

I respectfully urge, therefore, that funds, 
estimated at $145,000, be included in the 
budget for fiscal year 1962, 

With appreciation for the consideration 
I know you'll give this matter, and with 
kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Establishment of National Cemeteries in 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date I introduced a bill on behalf of the 
veterans of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania which provides for the estab- 
lishment of national cemeteries in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

According to the Department of Penn- 
Sylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States at whose request I 
introduced the bill, there are two na- 
tional cemeteries located in Pennsyl- 
vania, one in Philadelphia and the other 
at Gettysburg. The need for additional 
cemeteries is explained in the following 
letter dated January 6, 1961, from Mr, 
Leonard R. Santore, department com- 
mander of the Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States: 
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DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
January 6, 1961. 
The Honorable James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VaN ZANDT; On behalf 
of the veterans of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, it is requested by the Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, that the enclosed 
bill “to provide for the establishment of 
national cemeteries in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania,” be introduced by you in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. 

There are two national cemeteries located 
in Pennsylvania, one in Philadelphia, estab- 
lished in 1862, in which there are approxi- 

. mately 10,844 interred. The cemetery is con- 
sidered as being closed and there is no unde- 
veloped acreage in the vicinity for expansion. 

The other cemetery is in Gettysburg and 
is under the Department of Interior, as it is 
considered one of the national monument 
group. The exact date of establishment ts 
not of record, however, there are a few buried 
there who are unidentified, as the result of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. There are approx- 
imately 4,579 interred in thls cemetery. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
had a great number of her sons and daugh- 
ters serve in the Armed Forces of these 
United States, many who desire to be buried 
in a national cemetery in their home State, 
therefore, your assistance in obtaining a new 
national cemetery in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is requested. 

The Department of Pennsylvania, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the director of the na- 
tional legislative service of the Veterans of 

Wars will be glad to testify before 
the Committee on Interlor and Insular Af- 
fairs, as to the need for a national cemetery 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

On behalf of the Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, Veterans of Foreign Wars, I wish to 
thank you in advance for your cooperation 
and for any assistance you may render in 
obtaining a national cemetery in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD R. SANTORE, 
Department Commander. 


Citizens Need To Understand Urgency 
for Strengthening Institutions of High- 
er Learning; Dr. Elvis J. Stahr Delivers 
Significant Address to West Virginia 
Educators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
November 21, 1960, Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, 
Jr., president of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, delivered an address which I believe 
has significance for all the Members of 
this body, as well as for the American 
people in general. 

The occasion for Dr. Stahr’s comments 
was a special meeting of the Association 
of College and University Presidents of 
West Virginia, presided over by Dr. Leon- 
ard Riggleman, president of Morris Har- 
vey College. 
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Dr. Stahr’s remarks were addressed to 
a project which is unique in the history 
of higher education in West Virginia, 
and one which will be watched with in- 
terest by other States of the Union. 

This association, which was estab- 
lished in 1955, last year embarked upon 
a cooperative enterprise to enlist wider 
community support of higher education 
in West Virginia. 

I need not instruct my colleagues of 
the Senate in the significance of higher 
education. That subject has been dis- 
cussed from platforms and pulpits 
throughout the Nation. However, the 
program of the Association of College 
and University Presidents of West Vir- 
ginia breaks new ground, I believe, in es- 
tablishing a genuinely cooperative en- 
deavor, devoid of academic rivalries, and 
one which will pool the energies and tal- 
ents of our State’s institutions of higher 
learning. 

Dr. Stahr's speech points the way, not 
only for the colleges and the university 
in West Virginia, but also for those of 
other States, toward a more effective 
utilization of their facilities and the kind 
of justification of their function in our 
society which will bring an increasingly 
wider acceptance of and support by the 
community. For this, among other rea- 
sons, I commend this very challenging 
statement to the attention of my col- 
leagues and all readers of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from Dr. Stahr's 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(Address of Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., president of 
West Virginia University, at public meet- 
ing of West Virginia Association of College 
and University Presidents, November 21, 
1960, in Charleston) 


President Riggleman, distinguished guests, 
and colleagues, it is an honor indeed to have 
the privilege of the floor for a time on this 
significant occasion. While its full signifi- 
cance may not be known until at least some 
years shall have passed, I cannot escape the 
feeling that today will be remembered as a 
landmark in the still unfolding story of this 
beautiful State, and quite possibly as an 
historic precedent on the national scene. 
For this is the occasion on which the public 
and private colleges of West Virginia are 
joining with each other and with West Vir- 
ginia University in a public declaration not 
only of their common interests and recipro- 
cal goodwill but, beyond that, of their joint 
intentions to work together in concrete ways 
to further their mutual commitment to the 
cause of better education in West Virginia. 

We find that today the leadership of all 
the institutions in West Virginia is in accord 
on several basic propositions: that our per- 
sonal relations are friendly, congenial, and 
based on mutual respect; that we apparently 
have no fatal philosophic divergences; that 
we have a pretty hardheaded appreciation 
of the size and toughness of the job we're 
preparing to tackle, and that we are being 
cheered on most hopefully by those outside 
the State who have some awareness of what 
we are about and a very keen awareness of 
the national implications of it. 

The national picture is not an entirely 
heartening one. Though there is no despair, 
at least as yet, there is a certain grimness, 
a sort of calm but deep-reaching sense of 
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urgency, & quiet but increasingly haunting 
fear that our citizens have not yet waked up 
to, much less shown enough healthy alarm 
at, the stern realities of the present position 
and direction of their colleges and universi- 
ties in relation to what is required for the 
long-range health, vigor, and even safety of 
cur economy, our political system, our de- 
fense posture; and our ideals of individual 
opportunity in a free society. Those whose 
direct responsibility it is to scan the skies of 
the future and man the warning system 
have been quite fully alert, since well back 
into presputnik days, to the internal impli- 
cations of the tremendous concurrent and 
still mushrooming explosions of population, 
knowledge, and technology, and to the ex- 
ternal implications of many explosive facts 
about the world around us, including the 
fact that the Soviet Union is investing in 
higher education over four times as great a 
percentage of her gross national product as 
are we in the United States. No responsible 
and informed person, I venture to say, would 
dare predict anything much pleasanter than 
eventual disaster for this Nation if there 
were postulated for the next 10 years the 
present level of our support for higher edu- 
cation or even a steady rate of growth in that 
support {f it were no greater than the rate of 
the past 5 or 10 years. 

Yet, with demands for high quality man- 
power everywhere mounting, colleges and 
universities have found themselves at a 
growing competitive disadvantage in the 
professional manpower market. As the 
President’s Committee wrote: 

“Our Nation, like the prodigal farmer, is 
consuming the seed corn needed for future 
harvests. 

“The results for our post-high school edu- 
cational system are not likely to appear as 
a dramatic breakdown. Rather they will be 
a slow but cumulative deterioration of the 
educational process, more dangerous because 
less apt to arouse the public.” 

It is still possible to say that there is 
very high ability among our teachers, who 
have placed teaching ahead of financial con- 
siderations. But neither the public nor the 
institutions can continue to trade on this 
characteristic of teachers. Present short- 
ages generally are in fields in which very 
much higher incomes are attainable: else- 
where, notably in the physical sciences, 
mathematics, management, engineering, and 
all the professional flelds. With the impact 
of major increases in enrollment, these 
shortages are spreading to other subject mat- 
ter fields, 

The problem is essentially one of quality 
rather than quantity. No one doubts that 
enough individuals can be employed to meet 
classes and go through the motions of teach- 
ing, but the critical problem remains. Col- 
lege teachers must come from the top levels 
of ability and preparation. A principal pre- 
requisite for recruiting people of this caliber 
will be salaries which, together with the 
other attractions of teaching, will make it 
competitive with other professions seeking 
talent of high caliber. The intense compe- 
tition for talent in the next decade will oth- 
erwise bring third-rate teachers to match 
third-rate salaries. 

A number of variables, including the speed 
with which enrollments rise, student-teacher 
ratios and the rate of faculty turnover, will 
affect the total needs for college teachers in 
the next several years, Taking conservative 
estimates with respect to these variables, 
somewhere between 180,000 and 270,000 new 
college teachers must be recruited in a dozen 
years in this country—between 15,000 and 
22.500 annually. Less conservative assump- 
tions would indicate a considerably higher 
need. 

The graduate schools, source of the most 
advanced education for college teachers, are 
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currently awarding something like 10,000 
doctoral degrees annually, Into teaching go 
probably no more than 5,000 of these can- 
didates, a considerable proportion of whom 
are already engaged in teaching before re- 
ceiving their doctorates. Multiply that by 
10. The cumulative deficit at the doctoral 
level in 10 years is an alarming prospect. 

To carry out their vital responsibility for 
preparing good college teachers, without im- 
pairing their equally important task of ex- 
panding the scope of human knowledge 
through research, the graduate schools will 
require much greater financial resources. 
And, like the undergraduate colleges, they 
must. bend every effort to achieve the most 
efficient use of these resources. 

A stern reality to bear constantly in mind 
is that our colleges and universities must 
operate within the limits of the economic and 
educational resources available to them, 
The three F's—faculties, facilities, and 
finances—are problems every American in- 
stitution is concerned with in some degree, 
usually a serious one. In West Virginia, these 
problems are no less urgent than in other 
States—and that is the understatement of 
the evening. 

So much for our rapid and, alas, very 
{nadequate glanc at the national scene, 
Let's come closer to home, for time grows 
short. 

I said at the outset that the members of 
the West Virginia Association of Colleges and 
University Presidents have reached majority 
and hopefully unanimous agreement on sev- 
eral basic propositions. Some are these: 

We are agreed that we shall make it our 
common goal to concentrate on our common 
concern—excellence in higher education and 
service to this State. The mutual interests 
of our institutions are far greater and more 
important than their superficial rivalries. 
We intend henceforth to think not in terms 
of what we can individually do to each other 
but in terms of what we can collectively do 
for West Virginia. We recognize that West 
Virginia like the rest of the United States 
Can progress only through the ever-higher 
development of the intellectual power of her 
People. We intend to create, maintain and 
foster a spirit of affirmative cooperation to 
that end. 

Public and private institutions, for ex- 
ample. I’ve worked in both and been a stu- 
dent in both. Each enjoys certain advan- 
tages. Both are important. Their differ- 
ences are a strength to our national system. 
But they are doing basically the same job, 
and one is not likely to prosper at the expense 
of the other. As Perry Gresham has noted, 
when the tide rises all vessels in the water 
rise together. Public and private colleges are 
reflections of different traditions and the 
freedom to follow different traditions is 
among the greatest of freedoms, Private in- 
stitutions reflect the ancient and invaluable 
belief that education is of enormous benefit 
to the individual. Public institutions simply 
reflect the realization that modern society 
Cannot exist without a highly educated popu- 
lation, plus the fact that the ability of the 
Student to learn has no necessary correla- 
tion with the ability of his parents to pay. 
Some private institutions in some parts of 
the country profess to be alarmed over the 
declining proportion of students in private 
Institutions at the same time they resist 
expanding their own enrollments. This atti- 
tude is nonsense in a time of great popula- 
tion growth—for it would mean forcing down 
the proportions of young people who can go 
to college at all, at the very time the needs 
for a higher caliber labor force and the high 
development of special talents are becoming 
Our State’s and our country’s most serious 
heeds, Unemployment is scarcely cured by 
rearing new generations of unemployables. 

Then there's the matter of diversity of 
function. For example, colleges and univer- 
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sities have much in common—and much not 
in common. I don't think our university 
should even entertain the notion of trying 
to bring every high school graduate in West 
Virginia to Morgantown. That’s not the spe- 
cial, the unique function of the university 
as I see it. The university itself wants 
stronger colleges in this State—for the good 
of the State—and so we can draw on them 
for better students in our graduate and pro- 
fessional schools—just as we all want better 
schools from which to draw our freshmen. 

I hope we can get together on the roles of 
each of our institutions. It would be no 
service to the State or to ourselves for all 
of us to try to be all things to all men. 

Now, some few specifications—at random— 
on how we can work together. In our re- 
cruiting efforts, we shall emphasize going 
to college—not a particular college so much. 
We shall recognize the basic importance of 
persuading the people to place a higher vaiue 
on education. We shall recognize the im- 
portance to West Virginia of having a really 
good university: To increase our supply of 
college teachers, to afford opportunity for 
our college graduates to continue their edu- 
cation, to provide professional training of 
high quality in the expensive unit cost flelds, 
such as medicine, law, engineering, forestry, 
management, etc., and at the graduate and 
research levels. And we shall preach the 
importance to West Virginia of having really 
good colleges, public and private, to increase 
our supply of schoolteachers, to afford oppor- 
tunity for our high school graduates to get 
the kind of education they need to live and 
work in the new and changing world of the 
future, to be effective citizens of the greatest 
nation on earth, to open the doors of that 
nation and that world to the young men and 
women who come out of these beautiful 
hills. 

We shall endeavor to explode the fallacies 
in the public mind, such as that tax-assisted 
institutions don't need private support, that 
voluntary contributions to public institu- 
tions reduce contributions to other institu- 
tions, that private institutions can survive 
by just keeping on raising tuition, that pri- 
vate institutions suffer unfair competition 
from low fees in tax-assisted institutions. 
All of these are sheer nonsense. 

Let's have the private colleges urge legisla- 
tures to support public higher education 
better. 

Let's have the public institutions encour- 
age their alumni who are church members, 
corporation officials, civic leaders, to support 
private higher education better. 

It is a shortsighted person indeed who 
feels that the interests of his institution can 
only be served at the expense of some other 
institution. The attitudes toward higher 
education in general which we engender in 
the public mind will either come back to 
haunt us all or will multiply the fruits of all 
our efforts. Let our real concern and our 
common effort be directed toward the best 
interests of the young people themselves, 
from whose better education all society will 

rofit. 

2 These sentiments sound very hortatory, I 
recognize, but the wonderful thing is that we 
wouldn't be having a banquet such as this 
if we hadn't already agreed on practically all 
of them. We are already working on a joint 
project in educational television. The uni- 
versity has already opened the doors of its 
graduate school to the faculties of the public 
and private colleges of the State without 
charge, The university has already offered 
the colleges research time on its new com- 
puter which is shortly to be installed. The 
university and the State colleges have al- 
ready joined in a legislative program to pro- 
vide a modern retirement system for their 
faculties. We have begun discussions on a 
cooperative program for the identification of 
talented youth in the State and the handling 
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of certain types of scholarships, We are 
about to set up & joint statistical service, and 
joint efforts in fund raising. We hope to 
work more closely together increasingly in 
the highly important field of adult educa- 
tion. 

There are other concrete possibilities: 
Joint research projects for the benefit of the 
State; cooperative work in international 
aspects of education; the establishment of a 
scholarly press; tightening up our curricula 
by centering instead of scattering courses 
which are needed by relatively few students; 
adopting more efficient academic calendars; 
working out a system of interlibrary loans; 
bringing joint pressure to bear to achieve 
more modern standards of teacher certifica- 
tion; standing together when necessary for 
mutual protection of academic freedom and 
standards of excellence. 

It is a rich field indeed we are about to 
plow. With our good intentions and de- 
veloping plans, with the seed money afforded 
by the wonderful grant from the Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation which 
has been announced this evening, and with 
the strong, sympathetic support of the people 
of this State, we collectively can and will give 
West Virginia a composite system of higher 
education which will make the enormous 
task ahead a blessing rather than a burden 
for all of us and for all of the people. The 
task is too big to bicker about; it lies at the 
very heart of the needs of our State and 
Nation. Together we shall get it done, 
That is, if our guests this evening will do one 
little thing—arrange things so we presidents 
can devote some of our energies to leading 
our institutions and working together in- 
stead of having to spend most of our energies 
raising money. 

The vital thing is for all of us, educators 
and lay leaders alike, to persuade the public 
to support adequately the vital foundations 
of our soclety and not fritter away resources 
on gimmicks, on temporary rathole measures, 
on luxuries, And education—the develop- 
eres people—is the vital foundation for 

else. 


The Recognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 
powerful and convincing address de- 
livered on October 13, 1960, by His Ex- 
cellency, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston at a dinner at 
Roberts Center, Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., by the Boston chapter, 
Sino-American Amity, to raise funds to 
be used toward the establishment of the 
Catholic University of China in Formosa. 

In his address Cardinal Cushing dis- 
cussed the argument for and against 
the recognition of Red China clearly 
showing that under world conditions and 
the aggressive policies of Red China, it 
would not be in the national interest of 
our country to extend such recognition. 

In view of what is happening in Laos 
at the present time, as well as other 
events which have happened recently, 
any reasonable-minded person, who 
heretofore, felt that Red China should 
be recognized by our country or admitted 
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into the United Nations, has plenty of 
evidence to show their thinking was in 
error. 

In my extension I also include remarks 
I made on the occasion of the dinner 
held on October 13, 1960. 

The articles follow: 

THE RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


(Address by Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston, Roberts Center, 
Boston College, Oct. 13, 1960) 

The controversy over the recognition of 
Red China has lasted for 10 years and at- 
tained greatest publicity and, indeed, success 
at recent meetings of the United Nations. 
The question is, Should other nations and 
especially the United States diplomatically 

the present regime on the mainland 
of China? If we do, Red China would be in 

a good position to occupy the Chinese seat 

in the United Nations and to adjust her 

international relations with the free nations. 

If that ever happens, we might be forced 

to withdraw entirely from the UN. But 

despite the fact that the margin of victory 
for the American position was smaller this 
year in the U.N, than it had ever been before, 

I do not believe that we are fighting for a 

lost cause. 

The arguments relating to recognition 
have changed somewhat with the passing of 
time. But, the main principles, like all 
fundamental principles never change. 

The advocates of closer diplomatic ties 
between the United States and Communist 
China and the replacement of free China in 
the United Nations by Red China base their 

ts on various assumptions: 

If we are realistic we must recognize Com- 
munist China. The Communists are in 
power on the mainland of China. There is 
little that we, or the free Chinese on For- 
mosa can do, to change the situation. We 
must be realistic. We cannot ignore 600 
million people on the mainland of China. 
We must accept the Communist regime that 
governs them. To this assumption we reply: 

To recognize Communist China would be- 
tray American principle and practice. Com- 
munist China in no way represents the will 
or aspirations of the Chinese people. It 
came to power by force and deceit and con- 
tinues to hold power by force. Today, after 
10 years, less than 2 percent of the people 
belong to the Chinese Communist Party. It 
has maintained control by constant purges 
and the liquidation of at least 18 million 
Chinese. It has subjugated 600 million peo- 
ple, but it has not won their hearts. 

Even though the policy of our Government 
in recognizing others necessarily permits 
some elasticity, yet its fundamental prin- 
ciple has been that of Jefferson, who in 1792 
said, “It is in accord with our principles to 
acknowledge any government to be rightful 
which is formed by the will of the nation, 
substantially declared.” Insistence on the 
substantial nature of the declaration of pop- 
ular approval has remained the guiding prin- 
ciple of the policy and practice of the United 
States to the present time. Effective control 
of a country depends on popular consent of 
the governed rather than on an external 
form of government. 

The second argument in favor of recog- 
_nition is rooted in trade and its possibilities. 
It is stated that, if we recognize Communist 
China, we shall expand our trade. Red 
China is a great potential market for west- 
ern production. Since other free nations, 
notably Britain, are trading with Red China, 
the American embargo, with its ban on 
United States-Red China trade, has become 
academic and impractical. Recognition of 
the regime would provide the means for fur- 
thering the interests of American firms in 
the Far East. 

The very opposite is the truth. Recog- 
nition of Red China would result in trade 
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beneficial to the Red government, not to 
the free world generally or the United States 
in particular. Great Britain, one of the first 
non-Communist countries to recognize the 
Red regime, found the answer the hard way, 
After the Communist occupation of the 
mainland, British investments amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars were 
promptly confiscated by the Red government. 

For our country, which once did a $1 
billion business in China, the prospects of 
trade are virtually nil. If we have any 
doubt about this, we should recall the story 
told by a representative of an American 
business firm in China, He was permitted 
to leave the Chinese mainland in the sum- 
mer of 1956, after his company had suffered 
losses totaling nearly $5 million, “Our com- 
panies,” he said, “were wrung dry like dish- 
rags until we had lost everything. To all 
intents and purposes, this was the swan 
song of American business in China.” 

Red China is definitely committed to trad- 
ing with other members of the Communist 
bloc and they only trade with the Western 
nations when it suits their political purpose 
and when it is made on their terms. It 18 
a matter of record that Red China’s export- 
able surplus, estimated at $4 billion; 80 per- 
cent or $3,200 million, is earmarked for 
Russia and its satellites. In return, Red 
China is required to spend what it gets 
from its exports to buy goods from Russia 
and other Communist States. 

We also know from experience that China 
will never purchase from the free world 
anything other than strategic materials for 
purpose of war and that to ease our re- 
strictions on trade with Red China would 
give prestige to the regime and bolster its 
economy. It would undoubtedly improve 
Communist China's business relations with 
the smaller nations in Asia, Her cut-price 
dumping policy in exporting rice and tin 
has already disturbed the predominant rice 
economy of Thailand and Burma, and the 
predominant tin industry of Malaya. 

Furthermore, it has been revealed again 
and again that Red China is engaged in 
narcotics smuggling on a gigantic scale. 
Drugs are a state monopoly, a foreign ex- 
change earner, and & political and economic 
weapon for furtherance of Communist ex- 
pansion. In 1955, it was estimated that the 
narcotics sold in America were valued at 
$350 million. Trade with Red China would 
expose ourselves to more extensive traffic in 


The third argument for the recognition of 
Red China pertains to the peace of the fu- 
ture. It is said if we recognize Communist 
China we shall relieve international ten- 
sions, the roots of war. Crises and tensions 
exist everywhere in Asia. They are the re- 
sults of our failure to recognize Communist 
China, By breaking diplomatic relations and 
forbidding ourselves to communicate with 
the Reds, we deprive ourselves of the means 
whereby we might pursue peace without 
risk of war. 

This argument is not very strong. 

The systematic exploitation of world ten- 
sions is the very essence of Communist 
technique. Red China is deliberately seeking 
to increase tensions of every kind; intellec- 
tual, political, economic, social, diplomatic, 
and military, to a point beyond endurance 
by the free world. When rellef is sought by 
concessions, new tensions are created. Com- 
munism, both in Russia and in China, oper- 
ates under this strategy. Confiict must never 
cease, Neither Soviet Russia nor Red China 
can accept a true peace. They will stop 
creating tensions only when their policy of 
world conquest has been completely carried 
out or when they are themselves placed un- 
der counter pressures, political, economic 
and psychological, so great that they must 
make long overdue concessions to justice 
and a humanly acceptable world order. 

Mao Tse-tung declared that “political 
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power grows out of the barrel of a gun”. 
Recently this axiom was reaffirmed by the 
Peiping Defense Minister when he said: “Our 
policy is a policy of fight fight, stop stop— 
half fight, half stop. This is no trick but 
a normal thing.” This expresses the very 
basis of the entire philosophy of com- 
munism. 

At times we must negotiate but we can 
do so without recognizing such a govern- 
ment. We negotiated the Korean armistice 
with Chinese Communists. We took part 
with them in the Geneva Conference of 1954 
which ended the hostilities in Indo-China, 
Since August 1955, we have conducted ne- 
gotiations at the ambassadorial level with 
them, first at Geneva and later at Warsaw. 
We sought thereby to bring about the libera- 
tion of Americans unlawfully detained in 
Communist China, and to establish a con- 
dition of tranquility in the Formosa area. 

If Red China is sincere in carrying on 
negotiations with us, she could freely do 50 
through existing channels. Experience in- 
dicates that the regime seeks recognition 
in order to gain more strength and prestige 
to advance international tensions rather 
than to relieve them. Even though China 
has been plagued by widespread flood and 
drought, the Red government refused as- 
sistance offered by the International Red 
Cross which sought to relieve the miseries 
of the Chinese people. This is a proof that 
the Communists do not even wish to remove 
the internal tension of their own society. 
How then can we expect them to lessen 
tensions toward other peoples? 

Red China, by Pelping’s own admission 
(for whatever it’s worth) is having the worst 
drought in the 11 years the Communists 
have ruled. 

As a result, the overworked peasants of 
the communes face the prospect of going on 
rations only a scant margin above sub- 
sistence level. 

But note this: Less than a month ago 
Communist China signed an agreement for a 
25 million loan to the leftward-leaning 
African State of Guinea, "free of interest and 
with no conditions attached.” The stated 
idea of this outlay is to “strengthen the 
friendship and solidarity of the peoples of 
China and Guinea.” 

Meanwhile, Peiping boasts of quadrupled 
food exports over the past 7 years. This, 
together with such propaganda loans as to 
Guinea, means a ruthlessly enforced famine 
to enhance the glories of communism and 
plant the Red flag in still another country. 

The fourth argument for the recognition 
of the totalitarian rulers of China is a sort 
of corollary from the third. It states that: 
To recognize Communist China does not sig- 
nify our approval. Recognition implies 
neither approval nor disapproval. It is only 
a practical arrangement suitable for main- 
taining contact with the regime. We recog- 
nized Soviet Russia in 1933. Why should 
we not do the same with Communist China, 
as a tyranny no different from that of Com- 
munist Russia. 

The truth is that to receive recognition 
from the strongest and most influential coun- 
try in the world after recognition was first 
denied would be a triumph for Red China 
almost as a great military victory. Recogni- 
tion in this case would imply something 
more than approval. It would imply capit- 
ulation, surrender. It is the most dangerous 
thing that we could possibly do. Who among 
those clamoring for recognition of Red China 
would ever support recognition of Hitler's 
Germany now that its barbarous conduct has 
been revealed? How much good did recogni- 
tion of that regime ever accomplish? 

It is true that we recognized Soviet Russia 
in 1933. Among the conditions were that 
Russia would not interfere in US. affairs. 
The Soviet Union has not kept that condi- 
tion or any other important International 
commitment. We have a long and well-docu- 
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mented history of Communist duplicity. 
Such cynical betrayal of truth has never 
been equalled in the history of mankind, 
Had there been clear warning about Soviet 
Russia's insincerity, it is doubtful tf recogni- 
tion would have been accorded in the first 
Place. In the case of Communist China, we 
have been unmistakably forewarned. 

As the late John Foster Dulles has said, 
“Internationally the Chinese Communist re- 
gime does not conform to the practices of 
civilized nations; does not Hve up to Its 
international obligations; has not been 
Peaceful in the past, and gives no evidence 
of being peaceful in the future. Its for- 
eign policies are hostile to us and our Asian 
allies. Under these circumstances, it would 
be folly for us to establish relations with the 
Chinese Communists which would enhance 
thelr ability to hurt us and our friends.” 

Finally, it is contended that if we recog- 
nize Communist China we shall drive a 
wedge between China and Russia. Let us 
admit for the sake of argument that there 
Is some discord between Peiping and Mos- 
cow. Yet the area of discord is accepted by 
both Governments and subordinated to one 
common mission of the Soviet-Peiping coali- 
tion, the domination of the entire world. 
Their unity is further consolidated by the 
fact that both face a common obstacle, the 
United States. Economically, politically, and 
militarily, Peiping depends upon Moscow. 
From the foundation of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, no one demonstrated any lack of 
fidelity to communism either in the teach- 
ing or in the practice of the present rulers 
On the mainland of China. 

Because of their fidelity to the realization 
of a universal empire it should be presumed 
that Russia and Red China will act as a 
team for the indefinite future. They would 
be immensely strengthened in prestige and 
effectiveness if recognition were accorded by 
the United States. Otherwise, why all the 
Support from the leader of the Kremlin and 
his entourage at thé United Nations? 

Let us also remember that recognition of 
Red China could mean the liquidation of 
free China and the acceptance of Red China 
into the United Nations. 

The anti-Communist Government of the 
Republic of China on Formosa is a symbol of 

Opposition to communism. It is the 
Only rallying point in the world for non- 
Communist Chinese, the only focus of loyalty 
for millions of Chinese on the mainland and 
throughout southeast Asia. If the Republic 
of China on Formosa was ever liquidated, it 
Would extinguish a beacon of hope for mil- 
lions on the mainland. The 10 million peo- 
Ple on that island would be delivered to the 
Slavery of the Communists and the 12 million 
Oversea Chinese would become subject to 
further pressure as instruments of infiltra- 
tion and subversion in the countries where 
they reside. As for admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, Red China is 
Certainly not qualified for membership under 
the terms of the charter of that organization. 

We know that our position is just. We 
also know that our anti-Communist effort 
must stand fast and firm. Our policy of 

tion of communistic China is ab- 
Solutely sound. This policy along with our 
continued political, economic, cultural and 
military support of the free democratic 
forces throughout Asta represents one of the 
glories of our country in this 20th century. 
Whatever our failure in the details of ap- 
Plication, our policies are fixed on principles 
that we cannot change without terrible dam- 
age to free China, to the free world and to 
dur own country. 

Your presence here tonight is proof that 
You agree with all this—for you are giving 
Your support to the foundation of a unlver- 
&ity on Formosa that one day will send forth 
future Chinese leaders trained under the 
age-old principles founded on the laws of 
God and the dignity and the freedom of man. 
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REMARKS BY Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Gathered here tonight are men and women 
of all religious beliefs to show by our pres- 
ence our deep respect, friendship, and affec- 
tion for two great churchmen of the Catholic 
Church, His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston, and the Most 
Reverend Paul YuPin, archbishop of Nan- 
king, China. They are not only two great 
churchmen, but they are two of the out- 
standing citizens and figures of the world 
the world of God and His law, the world of 
liberty, the world comprised of free nations 
under governments of law and not of men, 
the world of love and not of hate, love of 
God and neighbor, not hatred of God and 
neighbor. 

For both of these great churchmen and 
world figures are deeply respected by persons 
of all creeds, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews. 

Archbishop YuPin has received from His 
Holiness, Pope John, a most important 
assignment—one far reaching in nature, and 
which will benefit mankind everywhere and 
particularly in the part of the world of major 
importance in combating and defeating the 
sinister aims of atheistic or international 
communism. This duty and responsibility 
Is to establish and bulld in Formosa a Cath- 
olic university, to which will go young men 
and women of all creeds to receive a higher 
education, which they will carry with them 
in their Journey through life. 

This assignment is a hard and difficult one 
calling for a large sum of money to con- 
struct the buildings, establish the faculty, 
the staff and professors, so necessary in order 
to instill in the students moral values and 
human values, to educate them to be lead- 
ers in their countries, particularly in the 
Far East, leaders in all walks of life and 
dedicated to freedom and a government of 
law and not a government of men. 

And our beloved Cardinal Cushing is spon- 
soring this banquet, the proceeds of which 
will be used toward the establishment of 
this university. And further, Cardinal Cush- 
ing has committed himself to the, raising of 
a large sum of money toward the estab- 
lishment of this university, which in years 
to come will become one of worldwide im- 
portance. One thing we may be certain of is 
that no student attending this university will 
ever be a Communist, 

His Holiness, Pope John exercised excellent 
judgment in selecting Archbishop YuPin for 
this important task and in designating him 
to be the first rector of the university. 

For in the troubled world of today there 
are no two men who understand better the 
sinister destructive intent and purposes of 
atheistic communism than do Cardinal 
Cushing and Archbishop YuPin. 

Among the first 10 on the list of the Red 
Chinese to be persecuted or killed if cap- 
tured, is Archbishop YuPin. The Red Chi- 
nese would go to any extent to capture or 
kidnap the archbishop, for they know Arch- 
bishop YuPin, to countless millions of Chi- 
nese everywhere, both within and outside 
Red China, is a symbol of their hopes and as- 
pirations, the early return of their liberty 
and their culture. 

And I think I know something about the 
world killer minds of those in the Kremlin. 

For 26 years ago I was chairman of a con- 
gressional committee that investigated com- 
munism, nazism, fascism, and bigotry. And 
26 years ago, I and the members of my 
committee, found and reported to the Con- 
gress that communism was an international 
conspiracy with the intent to conquer and 
dominate the world. 

The Smith Act was introduced by me. 
The Foreign Agent Registration Act is the 
McCormack Act, 

Most persons laughed and scoffed at me 
25 years ago, but Cardinal Cushing and 
Archbishop YuPin, as young priests, saw 
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that communism was international in in- 
tent and purpose, and like myself they saw 
its potential danger to the world. 

And Archbishop YuPin will be in the 
frontlines of this battle between the forces 
of good and the forces of evil. 

And anything we can do to help him 
quickly establish the university at Formosa 
will be a maximum contribution on our 
part in affirmatively combating and ulti- 
mately defeating communism on a world 
level. 

In a world of today, it 18 vitally necessary 
that America be powerfully strong in all re- 
spects, morally and militarily. 

From a material angle the only thing the 
Communists respect Is what they fear, that 
is military strength and power greater than 
they possess themselves. And if we are 
going to err in judgment, it is far better that 
we err on the side of strength than on the 
side of weakness. 

In the world of today America cannot af- 
ford to be second best in any important 
field. 

We hear Khrushchey boast that commu- 
nism will “bury us.“ We hear of his other 
boasts and constant threats. We see him 
strutting around at the United Nations. 
We witness him using the United Nations 
for propaganda purposes and to intimidate 
other nations. 

Only last Tuesday in another threat he 
said his country “can produce rockets like 
Ba ” 


usages. 

The world is caught between two coun- 
tries, our own country and the Soviet 
Union. All peoples in all countries want to 
be free, and countless of millions behind 
the Iron Curtain and in Red China look to 
America with hope and prayers. For they 
recognize that America is the leader of 
all nations and in the minds of all persons 
who want the God-given right of freedom 
under law. 

America has a rendevous with destiny. 
Will we rise to meet the test of leadership 
that lies upon our shoulders? 

This means the willingness to make sacri- 
fices on our part, As the days of martyrdom 
are here again, and this applies to all reli- 
gions, it means that we must have the spirit 
of the Crusaders and in helping Archbishop 
YuPin carry out his mission of a Catholic 
university in Formosa you are making a 
contribution in an affirmative, not a nega- 
tive way in holding back and ultimately 
rolling back the world killer hordes of in- 
ternational or atheistic communism. 

If any of you can give additional contri- 
butions to this cause, you are not only help- 
ing build and put into operation this new 
university, but you are aiding in an effective 
way in winning the cold war. 


Milwaukee Journal Praises Robert Weav- 
er's Qualifications as Housing Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has always exercised 
careful discrimination in its editorial ex- 
pressions, particularly in its comments 
on the competence of persons appointed 
to high office. 

This paper enjoys one of the two or 
three largest and most carefully selected 
editorial boards of any newspaper in the 
country. When the Milwaukee Journal 
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takes a position on a Presidential selec- 
tion for Cabinet or near-Cabinet rank, 
its readers know that position has re- 
ceived the most painstaking and search- 
ing consideration. 

For this reason it is especially signifi- 
cant—in view of the controversy 
aroused by the appointment—that the 
Milwaukee Journal has warmly ap- 
plauded the nomination of Dr. Robert 
Weaver by President-elect Kennedy as 
head of the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial enthusiastically supporting Dr. 
Weaver be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

CAPABLE ROBERT C. WEAVER 

In selecting Dr. Robert C. Weaver, of New 
York, as head of the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Administration, President- 
elect Kennedy has found a man notably 
equipped for the job. 

Dr. Weaver is a housing expert. He served 
as New York State rent administrator. Cur- 
rently he has been vice chairman of the 
New York City Housing and Redevelopment 

Board. His book, The Negro Ghetto,” is 
widely recognized as a fine study of the 
racial problem in housing. And Dr. Weaver 
is no stranger to Washintgon. He is a Har- 
vard trained economist who served in the 
Roosevelt administration with the War Pro- 
duction Board, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the Housing Authority. 

Thus Dr, Weaver is extremely well quali- 
fied both as an expert in the field and as an 
administrator. It is also gratifying that he 
has received the highest appointment of any 
man of his race in Federal- Government. 
Dr. Weaver is a Negro. That is not as im- 
portant in his appointment as his qualifica- 
tions. But it is a welcome fact and an 
indication that Kennedy intends to select 
appointees without regard for race or color. 

There is a possibility that Dr. Weaver will 
end up in an even more important job. The 
coming administration is contemplating a 
department on urban affairs. The plan is 
to use the Federal Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administration as a nucleus, Its chief 
would haye Cabinet rank. 


American Motors Conservation Award 
to Travis M. Tyrrell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I take pleasure in congratulat- 
ing Mr. Travis M. Tyrrell, area forestry 
officer of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior, at 
Portland, Oreg., upon the recent presen- 
tation to him of the American Motors 
Conservatien Award for outstanding 
service in forest management. 

I also congratulate the Society of 
American Foresters, during whose recent 
annual meeting the award was pre- 
sented, upon completing its 60th year of 
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constructive service to the forestry pro- 
fession, not only of this country but of 
the world. 

The nature of the award to Mr. Tyr- 
rell and his accomplishments in forest 
conservation are outlined in a statement 
issued by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, which follows: 

Mr. Tyrrell played a leading role in de- 
veloping and applying successful sustained 
yield forest management to BLM’s Oregon 
and California grant lands (O. & C.) in west- 
ern Oregon. These lands contain some of the 
finest high quality old growth timber in the 
Nation. The 2.1 million acres of the O. & C. 
are some of the most intensively and pro- 
gressively managed forest lands in the world. 
They have attained a high plane of produc- 
tion under a multiple-use concept which 
maintains an efficient balance and correla- 
tion of the various uses and values of the 
land. Mr. Tyrrell has played a leading role 
in developing these management standards. 
This high level forest management currently 
provides for the sale of 1 billion board feet 
of timber annually having a value of over $30 
million. In addition, the O. & C. forests 
protect valuable watersheds, regulate stream- 
flows, and provide vast public recreation op- 
portunities. 

The American Motors citation stated that 
Mr. Tyrrell exemplifies the finest traditions 
of the dedicated professional conservationist 
in America, Mr. Tyrrell has continually 
shared his knowledge and skills with other 
agencies and groups dedicated to the conser- 
vation of natural resources, He has been an 
active member of many general and profes- 
sional forestry organizations 

Mr. Tyrrell was born in 1906 in Coquille, 
Oreg. He received his forestry degree from 
the University of California, Berkeley, in 
1928. 

The American Motors conservation awards 
program was originated in 1953. Each series 
consists of 10 awards to professional con- 
servation workers and 10 to amateur con- 
servationists whose work is done as an ex- 
pression of good citizenship. The awards to 


professionals are accompanied by a gift orf 


$500. Each award is accompanied by a cita- 
tion. The people receiving the awards are 
chosen as exemplifying the best traditions of 
their respective fields of conservation work. 
It is hoped that by calling attention to such 
individuals, their colleagues will be encour- 
aged and the general public made more 
aware of the need for sound conservation 
practices. 


Virginia Constitution Convention — 
_ Commemorative Oaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
of 1901-02 drew to a close, a general 
feeling arose that those who had partici- 
pated in the framing of this document 
Should have their services commemo- 
rated in some appropriate fashion. To 
carry this thought into action, pin oak 
saplings were sent to each delegate, 
clerk, and page for planting. 

Last October the Bedford (Va.) Demo- 
crat carried a most interesting article 
by Mr. Kenneth E. Crouch pointing out 
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that 28 of these constitution oaks are 
still living in scattered locations 
throughout the State and giving inter- 
esting details of their locations and of 
the circumstances surrounding their 
planting, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this fine account by Mr. Crouch. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-EIGHT CONSTITUTION OAKS STILL 
Known To BE ALIVE IN VIRGINIA 


(By Kenneth E. Crouch) 


The fate of about 140 Constitution Oaks 
planted by delegates, clerks, and pages of the 
Fourth Virginia Constitutional Convention 
in 1901-02 is the subject of a feature article 
in the summer issue of Virginia Cavalcade. 
However, there is serious omission; no ref- 
erence is made to the three planted in Bed- 
ford County, one of which is yet living, nor 
of John Goode, of Bedford, president of the 
convention. 

The illustrated feature was prepared by 
George W. Rogers, postmaster of the Virginia 
State Senate, and the magazine is published 
quarterly by the Virginia State Library. 
Twenty-eight of these noble and historic 
trees are known still to be living. 

Con Harry L. Maynard, of Ports- 
mouth, felt, near the close of the convention 
which was in session from June 1901, to June 
1902, that the members of this conveniton 
should be commemorated in some way. 
Desiring a statewide memorial, as a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee he came 
up with the idea of presenting each delegate 
with a pin oak to be planted at their re- 
spective homes and thus the name “Consti- 
tution Oaks.” Congressman Maynard ap- 
proached Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson with the idea and he had each dele- 
gate, clerk and page sent a tree by Railway 
Express. The trees measured 3 to 4 feet in 
height. 


SOME STILL THRIVING 


Last year an effort was made to locate 
these trees and to date about half have heen 
located, some still thriving, others having 
died of disease, cut down for roads and 
streets or lack of knowledge of their historic 
importance or destroyed in hurricanes. 

Bedford County had two delegates to that 
convention, John Goode, of Bedford, and 
John Thompson Brown, of New London. Mr. 
Goode, who had been a member of the Con- 
Tederate States Congress, lived at the corner 
of Longwood Avenue and Westview Avenue 
(where the Ballard house stands) and 
planted his sapling at the home of his son 
on Hampton Ridge, now the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ear] M. Johnson at 1007 Hampton Ridge. 
This tree survived only a short time. 

Mr. Brown lived at Ivy Cliff, overlooking 
Otter River about 4 miles south of New 
London on the Huddleston highway. This 
palatial home containing 20 rooms was built 
in 1819 and is on a prominence overlooking 
Otter River north of where Route 24 crosses 
the river. Mr. Brown was educated at 
Princeton University and served on the 
Board of Trustees of New London Academy 
and that of VPI, being president of the latter 
board. He planted his oak on the lawn of 
his home and it was cut down several years 
ago, only the stump remains, = 

The third, and surviving, oak, planted in 
Bedford County is located at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Carper at the cor- 
ner of Longwood Avenue and Elm Street. 
This oak was presented to the late George 
Jordan, a page in the convention, who 
planted it at his home. Mrs. Carper Is a 
sister of the late Mr. Jordan. 

Another of the oaks had a connection with 
Bedford County, but it has never been lo- 
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cated. This is the sapling sent to Rufus 
A. Ayers, delegate from Buchanan, Dicken- 
son and Wise Counties. Mr. Ayers who was 
born in Bedford County, resided in Wise 
County. r 

Through an error in shipment, the tree 
sent to Eugene Withers of Danville, a dele- 
gate from Pittsylvania County, was not a pin 
oak but a buckeye which ts still growing 
in that city. 

In addition to Bedford's oak at the Jordan 
home and the Danville oak, the others 
known to be living are as follows: 

At Covesville, the tree planted by W. H, 
Boaz, delegate from Albemarle County. 

AT CLIFTON FORGE 


On the lawn of the home of George K. 
Anderson on Alleghany Street in Clifton 
Forge; Mr. Anderson was the delegate from 
Alleghany, Bath and Highland Counties. 

On the lawn of the courthouse at Char- 
lotte Court House the tree for D. Q. Eggles- 
ton, delegate from Charlotte County. Dele- 
gate Eggleston gave his sapling to two boys 
named Jack, his son and Jack Hutcheson, 
who planted it on the courthouse lawn. 
Jack Eggleston is now Chief Justice John W. 
Eggleston of the Virginia State Supreme 
Court of Appeals. The 1901-02 convention 
wrote the public school provisions which 
Were upheld last year in the State supreme 
court of appeals causing the special session 
of the General Assembly of Virginia, Jack 
Hutcheson is now Dr. John R, Hutcheson, 
chancellor and former president of VPI, 

On the lawn of the home of John M. Willis, 
delegate from Elizabeth City and Accomac 
Counties, in Hampton. 

On the lawn of the home of Joseph A. 
Bristow, delegate from Essex and Middle- 
sex Counties, at Saluda in Middlesex. 

On the lawn of Glen Burnie in Fluvanna 
County, the home of Col. William B. Pettit, 
delegate from Fluyanna and Goochland 
Counties. 

AT ROCKY MOUNT 


On the lawn of the Richard Angle home 
on Spring Street in Rocky Mount, the tree 
for Beverly A. Davis, delegate from Frank- 
Un County. Delegate Davis gave the tree to 
Buren E. Walker who planted it. 

On the lawn of the courthouse in Emporia, 
the tree for Gordon L. Vincent, delegate 
from Greensville and Sussex Counties. 

On the lawn of the home of Mrs. Kemper 
Yancey in Ashland, the tree for Hill Carter, 
Prominent criminal lawyer and delegate 
from Hanover County. 

On the lawn of the home of Judge James 
W. Orr in Jonesville, delegate from Lee Coun- 
ty. Judge George P. Cridlin of Lee Coun- 
ty, who assisted Judge Orr in planting the 
tree, sayed it from possible destruction in 
May 1958, when highway crews desired to 
remove limbs from the tree. 

A burr oak specimen of the tree is that 
given to George P. Tarry, the delegate from 
Mecklenburg County. This tree is growing 
on the Long Grass Plantation of the Tarry 
family in Mecklenburg County, being planted 
Sa the south side of the Roanoke (Staunton) 

iver. 


ONE AT CHRISTIANSBURG 


On the lawn of the courthouse at Chris- 
tiansburg, the tree for Thomas L. Moore, 
delegate from Montgomery County. Arthur 
O. Sullivan, one-armed Confederate veteran 
and doorkeeper at the convention, helped 
paas the tree in Christiansburg, where he 

ved, 

On the lawn of Ellwood, the home of Dr. 
Thomas H, Barnes in Nansemond County; 
Dr. Barnes was the delegate from Nansemond 
County, 

On thd grounds of the home of Mrs. Jacob 
Bailey in Nelson County is the tree given 
to Judge Bennett T. Gordon, delegate from 
Nelson County. Judge Gordon lies buried 
Under the tree which bears a marker as to 
Its historic significance. 
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On the lawn of the home of former State 
Senator Cyrus H. Walker in Heathsville; 
Senator Walker was a delegate from North- 
umberland County. 

NEAR DELEGATE’S GRAVE 


The tree for Judge William A. Watson, 
delegate from Nottoway and Amelia Coun- 
ties, is near his grave at Woodlawn in Not- 
toway County, Judge Watson served in the 
State senate and was a member of Congress 
when he died In 1919. 

Pittsylvania County had four delegates to 
the convention, including Mr, Withers of 
Danville, who was sent the “buckeye.” The 
tree given Charles E. Miller is living at his 
home, “Charswood,” in Pittsylvania County. 

On the campus of Hampden-Sydney Ool- 
lege at Hampden-Sydney is the tree given to 
the Rev. Dr, Richard McIlwaine, president of 
Hampden-Sydney College and delegate from 
Prince Edward County. This tree was badly 
damaged by a fire in 1956 that consumed 
McIlwaine Hall on the College campus. 


A U.S, SENATOR 


Across the street from the courthouse in 
Manassas is the tree given to Judge James 
B. T. Thornton, delegate from Prince William 
County. Judge Thornton served in the House 
of Representatives and U.S. Senate from 
Mississippi. 

It took scientific dating methods to deter- 
mine which was the Constitution Oak in a 
grove on the farm of Mrs. E, A, DeJarnette 
in Halifax County. Halifax County had two 
delegates and the tree given to Joseph Steb- 
bins he planted in a grove now on the 
DeJarnett farm. 

One of the trees given to Rockbridge 
County's two delegates is yet living on the 
lawn of the home of Delegate J, W. Gilmore 
at Gilmore's Mills 2 miles south of Natural 
Bridge Station on the east side of the James 
River. 

At Kirkland, the home of Col, Thomas J. 
Moncure near Falmouth; Colonel Moncure, a 
Confederate veteran, was the delegate from 
Stafford and King George Counties. 

THRIVING IN RICHMOND 

William P. M. Merrill, deputy commissigner 
of the revenue in Richmond, was a page at 
the convention and planted his tree at 109 
East Cary Street in Richmond, where it is 
still thriving. 

Others reported living are the tree given 
G. T. Garnett, delegate from Gloucester and 
Mathews Counties; and that of Dr. W. F. 
Dunaway, delegate from Lancaster and Rich- 
mond Counties. 8 

The locations have been made of several 
that died or were destroyed. These were: 

The tres planted by Judge Nathaniel B. 
Wescott, delegate from Accomac County, at 
his home at Mappsburg (now Painter). 
This was felled by a tornado in 1933, 

The tree planted by James Mundy of 
Buchanan, delegate from Botetourt County, 
gave way to road and sidewalk improve- 
ments. ‘ 

HIGHWAY CASUALTY 

The tree planted by Judge D. W. Bolen of 
Hilisville, delegate from Carroll County, suc- 
cumbed to road improvements. 

The tree of Judge Clagett B. Jones of 
Bruington, delegate from King and Queen 
Counties, likewise gave way to road improve- 
ments. (The magazine feature lists Judge 
Jones from King William County whereas 
Rogers Gregory was the delegate from King 
William and Hanover Counties.) 

It is said an uninformed lineman felled the 
tree at Montview, the Carter Glass estate 
south of Lynchburg. Mr. Glass, later a US. 
Senator, was a delegate from Lynchburg. 

Judge William B. Portlock of Norfolk 
County lost his tree to road improvements 

The 1933 tornado also destroyed the tree 
of Judge Gilmer S. Kendall, delegate from 
Northampton and Accomac Counties, at his 
home at Eastville. 
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A RECENT DEATH 


A recent death was the tree of W. T. Yan- 
cey of Woodville, delegate from Rappahan- 
nock County. 

William A. Anderson, the delegate from 
Rockbridge County, was president pro tem- 
pore of the convention. His tree was planted 
in front of what is now the Alumni Hall on 
the VMI campus in Lexington. 

The tree given William J. Norfleet, a page 
from Amelia County, was planted on the 
courthouse lawn in Amelia by N. W. DeKrafft, 
deputy clerk of Amelia County. 

The tree planted by John W. Daniel, Camp- 
bell County delegate, has been reported de- 
stroyed. : 

Drought took the lives of two trees, that 
of John S. Barbour, Culpeper County dele- 
gate, and of R. Walton Moore, Fairfax 
County delegate. 

Nathan R. Phillips, Floyd County dele- 
gate, planted the tree on his Floyd County 
farm and it has since died. 


Dr. Goodridge A. Wilson of Bristol, promi- 
nent Presbyterian minister and historian 
who writes the southwest Virginia column 
in the Roanoke Times on Sunday, did much 
research in locating these trees, Dr. Wilson's 
son-in-law, Volney H. Campbell, is a son of 
Judge Preston Campbell, the delegate from 
Washington County. Judge Campbell was 
the last surviying member of the convention. 


Kennedy And L. Q. C. Lamar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
8 in the Wall Street Journal, as 
ollows: 


KENNEDY AND L. Q. C. Lamar 


Among the statesmen of America’s past 
whom President-elect Kennedy seems to 
admire is a man known to history as Lucius 
Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar. 

Lucius Quintus is usually noted in the 
history books for a single famous speech. 
Author of the Mississippi ordinance of seces- 
sion, a leader of the Confederacy, he re- 
turned to Congress after Appomattox and 
one day delivered a eulogy of Charles Sum- 
ner of Massachusetts, a Radical Republican 
who had ever been the South's implacable 
foe. It was a speech—and a gesture—that 
for its hour took great courage. 

Yet, curiously, it is not alone this example 
of Senator Lamar's courage, which draws 
admiration from Senator Kennedy, In his 
“Profiles in Courage, which he wrote some 
years ago, Mr. Kennedy pays his greatest 
tribute to a less widely known display of 
political courage by that distant gentleman 
from Mississippi. And it was an incident 
that has not lost its meaning for today. 

In the year 1873 the country had suffered 
a depression, one felt acutely in the South 
and the West. Out of it came a movement 
which was to plague the political parties 
of the Nation for many yeurs, the “free 
silver” movement which in time was to 
find its golden voice in Willlam Jennings 
Bryan. Because silver was plentiful while 
gold was scarce, a silver-based currency 
promised to make money plentiful and the 
resulting inflation promised to relieve 
debtors, pluck the thorns from the crown 
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of gold that alone held back prosperity, 
and— 

But let John Kennedy set the stage in his 
own words: 

“Silver suddenly acquired a political ap- 
peal as the poor man’s friend—in contrast 
to gold, the rich man’s money. Silver was 
going to provide an easy solution to every- 
one's problems—falling farm prices, high 
interest rates, heavy debts and all the rest. 

“Although the Democratic Party since the 
days of Jackson and Benton had been the 
party of hard money, !t rushed to exploit 
this new and popular issue—and it was 
naturally assumed that the freshman 
Democratic Senator from poverty-stricken 
Mississippi would enthusiastically join the 
fight.” 

But Senator Lamar did otherwise. He 
exhausted all available treatises on the con- 
troversy, studied the issue and concluded 
that “the only sound position was in sup- 
port of sound money.” For the country to 
adopt a “debased, inflated currency” would 
be both ethically wrong and a practical mis- 
take. He felt, as Mr. Kennedy notes, that 
this inflation “would embarrass our stand- 
ing in the eyes of the world” and prove a 
“spurious relief.” 

So Senator Lamar rejected the pleas of 
those to whom he ‘owed his political ad- 
vancement, risked his whole political career 
upon the outcome, and yoted against the 
easy way of inflation. From his friends 
came only condemnation. He was burned 
in effigy, and the Mississippi Legislature, 
which in those days chose and rejected 
Senators, passed resolutions ordering him 
to change his vote. 

Mr. Kennedy does not hide the admiration 
with which he quotes Senator Lamar’s reply: 
“Between these resolutions and my con- 
victions there is a great gulf. I cannot 
pass it. Today I must be true or false, 
honest or cunning, faithful or unfaithful 
to my people. Even in this hour of their 
legislative displeasure and disapprobation, 
I cannot vote as these resolutions direct.” 

Of course “free silver” has long since 
disappeared as a political issue, buried with 

Jennings Bryan. But its ghost has 
not been laid. There are many still to say 
that inflation is the easy solution to every- 
one’s problems—falling farm prices, high 
interest rates and all the rest. And a hun- 
dred years after, the Democratic Party, or 
at least parts of it, rushes to exploit this 
old and popular issue. 

Certainly it would take courage, these 
days, for a national leader of the Democratic 
Party to turn his back upon a debased, in- 
flated currency that makes so many easy 
promises; to acknowledge that this would 
embarrass our standing in the eyes of the 
world and be a spurious relief, and finally 
to make a like choice between being honest 
or cunning, faithful or unfaithful. 

Yet a man who thought this story worth 
retelling should be able to remember its 
ending. For the Senator from Mississippi, 
by preserving his character, so also in the 
end lifted his political career to new heights. 
And in the very land where he was once re- 
viled, there is today no man more honored 
than Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar. 


Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
all know that it has taken a series of 
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crises in Latin America to rivet the at- 
tention of the Nation on that vast region. 
Too often, we have had too little com- 
prehension of the feelings of millions of 
Latin Americans, 

In an interview with an Argentine 
professor who was a visiting lecturer at 
the University of New Mexico, Clayton 
Willis, an able reporter for the Albu- 
querque Tribune, has provided a forum 
for the expression of some of those feel- 
ings. Prof. Alfredo A. Roggiano’s re- 
marks are worth noting in the light of 
reports that the Communist nations are 
conducting a far more intensive program 
of broadcasts beamed to Latin America 
than is the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Willis’ story be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Albuquerque Tribune, Dec. 17, 
1960] 


ARGENTINE PROFESSOR Brasts U.S, ATTITUDE 
(By Clayton Willis) 

A visiting Argentine professor took a whack 
at U.S. “imperialistic” behavior toward Latin 
America in an interview here. 

Prof. Alfredo A. Roggiano, of Buenos Aires, 
now associate professor of S. and Latin 
American literature at the State University 
of Iowa, said bluntly: 

“American Embassies in Latin America 
don't have any people who are interested in 
the Latin American countries as countries. 
They are interested only in the mineral re- 
sources. i 

“It's the oil and industrial development of 
Argentina, the copper of Chile, the fruit of 
Guatemala, and the sugar of Cuba,“ the pro- 
fessor said. 

Professor Roggiano came here as the fourth 
lecturer of the Spanish Institute series held 
at the University of New Mexico. 


DIFFERENT APPROACH 


“On the other hand,” the South American 
said, “the approach of the Russian is com- 
pletely different in Latin America. 

“In Mexico, for an instance, the Russians 
have over 500 people (all Russians, he sald) 
in their embassy who are working for what 
they call ‘better understanding and cultural 
exchange.’ But, this, of course, is for propa- 
ganda purposes,” the Argentine asserted. 

He also said there are approximately 14 
newspapers and magazines working for this 
purpose. “And the United States doesn't 
have one,” he added glumly. 

Radio programs to promote Russian inter- 
ests are plentiful in Mexico too, “but the 
United States has nothing of this kind,” the 
professor told the Tribune. 

Continuing to lay his thoughts on the line, 
Professor Roggiano had this to say: 


FEELS SUPERIOR 


“The general feeling about the American 
in Latin America is that the American feels 
himself superior and that he has the mission 
to help and protect the other country. And 
the other country wants more an exchange 
instead of the aid,” he declared. 

“The Americans went to Cuba because they 
need sugar, So, why do they want to say 
that they went to develop the underdevel- 
oped country? Why this attitude of pro- 
tection?" the professor who taught at the 
University of New Mexico in 1955, sald, 

Professor Roggiano, who has been teaching 
in this country 5 years, criticized American 
businessmen in Latin America because, as he 
put it, they never become a part of the coun- 
try and they never become citizens of the 
country. 

Roggiano offered these suggestions for a 
new U.S. policy toward Latin America: 
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1. Never loan money to a government. 
Because the government has the opportunity 
to use this money for their own purposes in 
& way the people of the country don’t like. 
The government can use the money to get 
control and become a dictatorship. So, the 
feeling of the people is not against the gov- 
ernment, but against the United States—as 
with Trujillo (Dominican Republic strong 
man Gen. Rafael Trujillo). 

PRIVATE CAPITAL 


2. If the United States wants to develop 
the underdeveloped countries in Latin Amer- 
ica—especially for industrial purposes—it 
has to be done with private capital. This 
must be without any connection with the 
State Department. And this must be done 
according to the law of the country. Then 
the country has no right to accuse the 
United States. Then it will be a connection - 
between people, Latin American citizens and 
US. citizens, but not between governments, 
which is a mistake. 

3. The United States must realize Latin 
America belongs to this continent and to 
the Western civilization and culture. But 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin outlooks are 
very different and the United States must 
know how to handle this difference. If the 
United States wants to tmpose thelr Anglo- 
Saxon patterns on Latin America, it will be 
against the United States. The United 
States must understand the individuality of 
the Latin American, 

4. Go to Mexico, for an instance, to know 
Mexico, Don't go to Mexico to show Mexico 
what we are so that Mexico will copy us and 
our way of life. 

5. The United States doesn’t do enough to 
publicize its cultural activities in Latin 
America, The cultural mission hasn't been 
developed enough, but should be developed. 
There’s too much emphasis on economic gain 
in US. policy. 


Retirement of Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
prior to the meeting of the 87th Congress, 


-I received word of the retirement from 


the U.S. Marine Corps of Brig. Gen. 
James D. Hittle. It was with consider- 
able regret that I contemplated this dis- 
tinguished officer leaving active service. 
Don Hittle has been a trusted friend to 
many in the Congress and a dedicated 
officer whose prime goal in life has been 
service to his country. In his over 20 
years’ service he has left a record of 
which he can be justly proud. I am es- 
pecially happy to give this recognition of 
his work since General Hittle grew up in 
Lansing, Mich. His father, the late Sen- 
ator Harry F. Hittle, for 22 years served 
with distinction in the Michigan State 
Senate where I had the honor of working 
under him early in my legal career as 
counsel for the senate judiciary commit- 
tee of which he was chairman. His 
mother is one of my constituents. 

Don Hittle is a military officer of high 
standing but he was even more. His ex- 
pert knowledge of world history and geo- 
politics, military organization and grand 
strategy, coupled with his unique writing 
ability has enabled many to gain a bet- 
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ter, clearer, insight into the world prob- 
lems through reading his numerous pub- 
lished articles and books. It is to our 
advantage that he has been able to com- 
municate so effectively his thoughts on 
these subjects which are of such great 
importance to our Nation today. 

General Hittle was born in Bear Lake, 
Mich., and was graduated in 1937 from 
Michigan State University with a bache- 
lor of arts degree. He later earned a 
masters degree in oriental history and 
geography at the University of Utah. 

He began his Marine Corps career as 
ua second lieutenant in July 1937 and 
served in almost every conceivable ca- 
pacity during his 23 years service. He 
was commander of the Marine detach- 
ment of the U.S.S. Washington during 
the Arctic operations under the British 
home fleet in 1942. He instructed in the 
Officers School at Quantico and then 
was assistant chief of staff, G-4, of the 
3d Marine Division. For his outstand- 
ing service in this capacity on Iwo Jima 
he was awarded the Legion of Merit with 
Combat w. 

In China in 1945 and 1946 he com- 
manded the 2d Battalion, 7th Marines, 
lst Marine Division. After a tour as 
secretary of the academic board at Ma- 
rine Corps Schools. Quantico, General 
Hittle went to the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, as executive officer of 
the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps unit, following which He was or- 
dered to Headquarters Marine Corps 
where he served as legislative assistant 
to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

General Hittle retired, as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1960, from active service in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. At the time of his 
retirement, as most of my colleagues 
know, he occupied the important and 
trusted position of Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense for Legislative Affairs. 
In this position, and earlier when he 
was legislative assistant to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, General 
Hittle was more than someone we knew. 
He was a warm and close friend of many 
Members of Congress. I know the De- 
partment of Defense and the Marine 
Corps are losing a valuable officer. 
However, I am happy that Don will still 
be in a position where our country will 
benefit from his services. He has ac- 
cepted a newly created position with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—he will be 
director of military and foreign affairs 
at the national headquarters of the 
VFW here in Washington. The VFW is 
to be congratulated on the decision to 
create this position, but more specifically 
upon the selection of General Hittle— 
eminently qualified to serve in such a 
capacity. 


Election Laws Need Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Sun-Advocate, of Price, Utah, 
for December 29, 1960, calling attention 
to a problem which is becoming more 
serious each year as our population be- 
comes more mobile. 

The 5 to 10 million Americans who 
were unable to vote in the 1960 election 
because they had moved recently and 
could not meet the residence require- 
ments in the States to which they had 
moved, have been, in effect, unjustly 
disenfranchised. I am not convinced 
that the Federal Government should 
take the drastic and unprecedented step 
of determining the residence require- 
ments for voting, but I do believe the 
problem should be called to the atten- 
tion of the State legislators, and I be- 
lieve Members of Congress should be 
fully aware of the magnitude of this 
probiem which affects our electoral sys- 
tem so substantially. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELECTION Laws NEED REVISION 

Nearly 70 million voters cast ballots in the 
general election just concluded. What most 
people do not know is that but for our ar- 
chalc voting laws the turnout of voters last 
November could have approached the 80 
million mark. Between 5 and 10 million 
American citizens were forced to stand on 
the sidelines while their fellow citizens went 
to the polls. These 5 to 10 million disen- 
franchised citizens were deprived of the right 
to vote for President because they had moved 
recently and could not meet the residency 
requirements in the States to which they had 
moved, 

We have become a mobile nation, not only 
for pleasure but of necessity. Countless 
thousands of persons employed by larger 
corporations have to change residences as 
they are transferred or promoted. When this 
happens shortly before a presidential elec- 
tion under our present laws they automati- 
cally lose the right to vote for President. 

The irony of the situation is expressed 
with feeling by one victim of disenfranchise- 
ment who was recently promoted and trans- 
ferred by a major oil company. He writes, 
“We were being exhorted on all sides to get 
out and vote. When Arthur Godfrey told 
my wife (via radio) ‘to get off your duff and 
vote she wrote him immediately, saying, ‘She 
would be glad to but the States would not 
let her.’ She committed a terrible crime— 
she moved.“ 

There should never be another election in 
which millions of American citizens lose the 
right to vote for President because they move 
from one State to another. The first order 
of business of State legislatures should be 
to modernize our election registration proce- 
dure. 


Italians Limit Inflow of Dollars, Helping 
United States Reduce Depletions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
outward flow of gold from these shores 
has created a serious economic threat 
and one which has raised a number of 
issues. Some of the measures which 
have been taken to check this flow have 
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been rightfully criticized. One, which 
has general approval, however, is the ef- 
fort to get other nations to recognize 
their obligation to pick up a greater 
share of the world need for capital, in- 
stead of leaving this country to try to 
handle that burden alone. 

Our efforts have not always been 
greeted warmly. But one country which 
has successfully taken steps to help cor- 
rect an imbalance in our dollar reserves 
has been Italy, and it is notable that 
part of that nation’s plan is a measure 
to authorize long-term loans to under- 
developed countries. 


More important, however, has been 
the fact that the series of steps taken 
by the Italian Government have served 
to cut down the arrival of dollars and 
to convert a deficit in 1959 to a surplus 
for the United States in 1960. This 
was described not long ago in the New 
York Times and I offer the article for 
the information of all Members: 

[From the New York Times, Jan, 1, 1961] 
ITALIANS LIMIT INFLOW oF DOLLARS, HELPING 
UNITED STATES REDUCE DEPLETIONS 
(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 

Rome, December 31.—The Italian Govern- 
ment has taken effective measures to limit 
the outflow of dollars from the United States 
to Italy. In this way it has given its un- 
solicited cooperation to the efforts being 
made by the Eisenhower administration to 
prevent a further depletion of the American 
gold reserves. 

The measures taken haye been so success- 
ful that the balance of payments between 
Italy and the United States has been 
from a deficit for the United States, as it 
was in 1959, to a surplus in 1960. 

Precise figures are available only for the 
first 6 months of the year. They show that 
in the first half of 1959 there was a net 
outfiow of dollars from the United States to 
Italy of $52 milion, but that in the first 
half of 1960 there was a net inflow of $79 
million from Italy to the United States. 

The measures taken by the Italian Gov- 
ernment consisted essentially of three suc- 
cessive lUberalizations of imports from the 
United States. To liberalize imports means 
to remove all quantitative restrictions. 

At the end of 1959, 85 percent of Italian 
imports from the United States had been 
liberalized. A few agricultural products 
continue to be subject to quantitative re- 
strictions. 

The effect of the liberalization was im- 
mediate, American exports to Italy had 
amounted in the first 9 months of 1959 to 
$404,800,000. They rose in the same period 
of 1960 to $471 million. 

The United States drew alongside West 
Germany as the chief supplier of Italy, each 
contributing 14.1 percent of total Italian 
imports. 

The American trade balance with Italy 
showed surplus of $20,500,000 in the first 
9 months of 1959. The surplus was $181,- 
300,000 in the same period of 1960. 

OTHER MEASURES TAKEN 

Other measures to reduce the flow of 
dollars to Italy were: 

The Bank of Italy instructed all member 
banks to repay foreign debts and deposits. 
About 6400 million was repaid, mostly to 
American banks. 

The Bank of Italy refused to make gold 
purchases, even when it seemed here that 
the dollar might be devalued. The last gold 
was bought in 1958. 

The discount rate, or the rate at which 
the Bank of Italy lends to the banks, was 
kept at 3.5 percent. 
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The amount of money that Italians visit- 
ing the United States may take out of the 
country was raised from about $500 to $800. 

A bill was presented to Parliament au- 
thorizing the Government to grant long- 
term credits to underdeveloped countries. 


Cancer of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
free world, if it is to survive the on- 
slaught of communism, must create 
within its people a stronger realization 
that we are in a battle for survival 
against communism. To survive: 

We must embark upon a more 
spartan-like effort to combat the many- 
pronged atiempts of the Communists to 
penetrate the free and non-Communist 
world; 

We must better understand both the 
theory and practices of this atheistic 
ideology; 

We must infuse our natural philo- 
sophical outlook of live and let live with 
a realistic knowledge that the so-called 
peaceful or competitive coexistence 
slogans are not what they would imply; 
rather, they are efforts to create a less 
vigilant attitude among the nations out- 
side the iron and bamboo curtains; 
meanwhile the Communists continue 
attempts to attain their goals by non- 
military means. 

All too often the Reds have repeated 
that their ultimate goal is to utilize 
military, economic, propaganda war- 
fare, and/or other means to conquer the 
world; yet there are still far too many 
people who do not take this threat 
seriously. 

To cope with the Red menace, we— 
despite being a peaceful nation—find 
ourselves faced with a task of designing 
new policies as well as adapting new 
attitudes to: 

First. Maintain a strong military 
establishment to prevent the outspread- 
ing of communism; S 

Second. Be constantly alert and vigi- 
lant to block the penetration of more 
areas of the world by nonmilitary 
means; and 

Third. At the same time, carry on a 
program, as best we can, to fulfill the 
needs of humanity and to create a peace 
and order in the world. 

This is not an easy task. Neverthe- 
less, we must pursue it with all our 
might and resources, or fall under the 
heel of communism. 

Over the years, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, has carved a unique role in 
our history as a guardian of our inter- 
nal security. This includes efforts to 
protect us against the subversive activi- 
ties of the Communists. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
published an article by Mr. Hoover 
reprinted from the magazine Christi- 
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anity Today and distributed by Hearst 
Headline Services—on the cander of 
communism. Believing that all of us 
need to be more thoroughly oriented 
on the techniques and practices of this 
atheistic ideology, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article, entitled “Chris- 
tianity, An Anti-Red Armor”, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be-printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHRISTIANITY: AN ANTI-RED ARMOR 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

The 20th century has witnessed the in- 
trusion into its body fabric of a highly 
malignant cancer—a cancer which threat- 
ens to destroy Judaic-Christian civilization. 
One-fourth of the world’s land surface has 
been seared and blackened by this cancer, 
while one out of every three human beings 
is affected by its spread. 

At this very hour, some are wondering 
whether we as a free nation can survtve 
the frontal and underground assaults of 
this tumorous growth of communism. 

Just 100 years ago communism was a mere 
scratch on the face of international affairs. 
In-a dingy London apartment, a garrulous, 
haughty, and intolerant atheist, Karl Marx, 
callous to the physical sufferings and poverty 
of his family, was busy mixing the ideolog- 
ical acids of this evil philosophy. 

Originally of interest only to skid row 
debaters and wandering minstrels of revolu- 
tion, Marx’s pernicious doctrines were given 
organizational power by a beady-eyed Rus- 
sian, V. I. Lenin, who, with his Bolshevik 
henchmen, seized state power for commu- 
nism in 1917. From that wintry day in St. 
Petersburg, communism began to flow in 
ever greater torrents. After Lenin came the 
crafty and cunning, Joseph Stalin and now 
the ebullient master prevaricator, Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

Communism is today literally a violent 
hurricane, rocking not only the chanceries 
of the world but seeking to capture the 
bodies, minds and souls of men and women 
everywhere. 

Thé full implications of the Communist 
challenge are shocking. The ultimate Com- 
munist goal—as defined by Marx, Lenin, and 
other Communist leaders—is the ruthless 
overthrow of our Judsic-Christian heritage 
and the establishment of a worldwide 
Communist society. By its very nature, 
communism is expansionist and universalist. 

In fact, the Communists feel that they 


can find their true fulfillment only by con- 


quering non-Communist areas and bringing 
the whole planet under their dominion, 

This overriding Communist goal of uni- 
versal domination becomes the key to party 
activities. Feeling that history has destined 
communism for ultimate victory, the Com- 
munists believe that permanent peace with 
non-Communists is impossible, that life 
must be an inevitable struggle between the 
two, 

“It is inconceivable,” Lenin proclaimed, 
“that the Soviet republic should continue 
to exist for a long period side by side with 
imperialist states. Ultimately, one or the 
other must conquer,” 

Hence, there arises the ugly manifestation 
of Communist belief that morality must be 
subordinated to the class struggle, the in- 
evitable conflict between communism and its 
opponents. What is moral? Anything which 
serves to destroy the enemy and promote 
communism. Lenin was most explicit: 

“Morality Is that which serves to destroy 
old exploiting society and to unite all the 
tollers around the proletariat, which is creat- 
ing a new Communist society.“ 

Communist morality, of course, is rooted 
in total rejection of a belief in God and in 
the values of the Christlan moral code. 
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Supernatural concepts and divine revela- 
tion play no role in communism, 

“We repudiate all morality that is taken 
outside of human, class concepts,” Lenin 
proclaimed, ‘We, of course, say that we do 
not believe in God, and that we know per- 
fectly well that the clergy, the landlords, 
and the bourgeoisie spoke in the name of 
God in order to pursue their own exploiters’ 
interests.” 

This rejection of God gives communism 
a demonic aspect—transforming it into a 
fanatical, satanic, brutal phenomenon. 
Morality is not determined by ethical stand- 
ards grounded in an absolute, but in the 
expedient interpretations of the party— 
meaning, in actual practice, the whims and 
desires of the ruling cliques or party leader. 

This leads to the terrifying doctrine that 
the end jutifies the means. Proof of the 
cynical ruthlessness of such morality is the 
following description by longtime American 
revolutionaries: 

With him the end justifies the means. 
Whether his tactics be legal and moral, or 
not, does not concern him, so long as they 
are effective. He knows that the law as 
well as the current code of morals, are made 
by his mortal enemies, Consequently, he 
ignores them insofar as he is able and it 
suits his purposes. He proposes to develop, 
regardless of capitalist conceptions of legal- 
ity, fairness, right, etc., a greater power than 
his capitalist enemies. 

Hence, under communism we see a deci- 
sive break from and thrust against the 
Judaic-Christian heritage. 

The question arises: How can a philoso- 
phy so anti-God, antireligious, antihuman 
be so provocative and appealing to some 
people in our country? Perhaps in this 
strategic question we can find some of the 
challenges of, and answers to, this demonic 
way of life, 

Let's take a look at some of the Commu- 
nist challenges today and see what we as 
Christians can do about them, 5 

The Communists appeal to man's ideal- 
ism, and ask the very best of his life, Com- 
munist propaganda proclaims Marxism-Len- 
inism the greatest cause in the history of 
mankind, worthy of man’s highest devotion. 
The Communist appeal is always to the nob- 
lest, the best, the most admirable in man. 
“The great vision and courage of us Com- 
munists has never been matched by that of 
any past heroes in the annals of mankind. 
In this respect we have every reason to be 
proud.“ 

Answer: Have we in America and in the 
church given sufficient emphasis to Christian 
ideals, and called for heroic effort in the at- 
tainmont of great goals? In particular, 
have we imbued our young people with the 
moral idealism which helps to mold their 
lives for Christ? Perhaps we have con- 
tented ourselves with catering to man's me- 
diocrity, rather than attempting to bring 
out the noblest and deepest strands of char- 
acter. Like Isaiah of Jerusalem, we must 
ever keep the awe, the majesty, and the 
holiness of God before us—and call men to 
ever greater efforts in His service. Are we 
pressing on toward the high calling in 
Christ, toward the goals of a Christian so- 
ciety? The Christian church, as history has 
proved, has the power to capture men and 
lead them to divine levels. By exalting God 
and His purposes in the lives of men, the 
church can unmask the utter falsity of 
communism's siren calls. 


The Communists do not doubt the valid- 
ity of their cause; they press ever onward 
for their secularized utopia, confident of 
ultimate victory. “We Communists must 
possess the greatest courage and revolution- 
ary determination of mankind. While we 
clearly see the difficulties confronting the 
cause of communism, we are not in the least 
daunted by them.” 
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- Answer: Are too many pessimists, waver- 
ers, and people of little faith in the ranks 
of the church today? Is there the enthusi- 
asm among our people to match this Com- 
munist aggressiveness and certainty? The 
church of Christ has a great to sing, 
a great responsibility to fulfill. Never must 
she feel pessimistic, daunted, or uncertain. 

The party stresses the need for fidelity 
and loyalty to the mission of communism 
and the necessity of members to shun all 
temptations which would distract them 
from their assigned tasks. “But if for the 
sake of * * * the party ° * he is re- 
quired to endure insults, shoulder heavy 
burdens, and do work which he is reluctant 
to do, he will take up the most dificult and 
important work without the slightest hesi- 
tation and will not pass the buck.” 

Answer: In our society today is there too 
much tendency to pass the buck, to let 
George do it. Do we not often start out 
enthusiastically in civic or church work, and 
then let temptations sidetrack us from our 
task? Are we embarrassed when we are 
criticized for doing Christ’s work? Are we 
ready to shoulder heavy burdens? Are too 
many following the easy road of conformity 
with secularism and not holding sufficiently 
high the banner of Christ? 

Crime, juvenile delinquency, and disre- 
spect for law and order are rife. 

These are some of the challenges of com- 
munism today, and the problems they pose 
for Christians. Communists, in fact, at- 
tempt to capture the historic values of 
Christian civilization, such as love, mercy, 
and justice, and after grossly perverting 
their true meaning, they actually turn these 
Values against their parent. 

With shameless perfidy, the Communists 
hail themselves as the great exponents of 
love—most truly, one of mankind's most 
sublime virtues. Under communism, it is 
proclaimed, There will be no oppressed and 
exploited people * * * no darkness, ignor- 
ance, backwardness, In such a society all 
human beings will become unselfish. * * * 
The spirit of mutual assistance and mutual 
love will prevail among mankind.” We 
know, in fact, however, that communism 
means terror, fear, and slavery. 

In the final analysis, the Communist world 
view must be met and defeated by the Chris- 
tian world view. 

The task of our clergy today is to trans- 
late this holy truth into the dally lives of 
our men and women. 


and the other problems of our dry. 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recoxp, I would like to 
include the fifth and sixth in a series 
of articles which appeared in the Balti- 
More Sun relative to the farm problem. 

These two articles deal with the social 
Problems involved in the plight of our 
low-income family farmers and the cost- 
Price squeeze. 

We will be trying to find a solution to 
these problems during the present ses- 
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sion of Congress, therefore, I would like 
to call these articles to the attention of 
my colleagues because I feel that they 
present the problem in a fair and un- 
biased manner. 

The two articles follow: 
THe Farm ProsLem—5: Price-Cost SQUEEZE 

Turns Ur FURROW or COMPLAINTS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 13.—Why are so 
many farmers, despite all the Government 
price support and other ald they are receiv- 
ing, still dissatisfied? 

Why is there this unceasing demand for 
more farm legislation by Congress? 

REALLY IN TROUBLE? 


Are the farmers as & whole really in trou- 
ble, and why? 

The answer is that while many of the more 
efficient farmers are doing handsomely, mak- 
ing huge sums of money, most of them are 
not doing as well as nonfarm families and 
vast numbers of them are doing very badly. 

The reason so much complaint is heard 
from the farmers is that they are continu- 
ously caught in & price-cost squeeze. 

Farm production costs are rising faster 
than gross receipts from farm marketings. 
This results in lower and lower net incomes 
for a large majority of farmers, although 
many of the more efficient ones elude the 
squeeze by expanding production, in which, 
of course, they have the ald of the tech- 
nological revolution, 

DROP IN GROSS CITED 


According to the Agricultural Marketing 


Service, net income of farmers has dropped 


rather steadily from 42 percent of gross in- 
come in 1950 to 31,1 percent in 1959. 

Taking all farms, big and small, and aver- 
aging their operations, the Agriculture De- 
partment found that in 1950 gross per farm 
was $5,896, expenses per farm were 3,417, 
and net $2,479. 

But in 1959, while gross had risen to $8,184, 
expenses per farm had risen to $5,636 and 
the farmer was left with only $2,548, a bare 
$69 more on a $2,288 rise in gross. 

The aggregate figures were $32,482 million 
gross income in 1950, including receipts from 
the Government, expenses were $19,297 mil- 
lion and net farm income $13,185,000. In 
1959 the total gross was $37,467 million, pro- 
duction expenses were $26,159 million and 
the realized net $11,308 million, 

But these figures do not really tell the 
story. They fail to differentiate between 
the big farmers, who in most instances 
are doing handsomely, the medium-sized 
farmers—those with incomes from $2,500 
to @5,000—who are in part doing all right 
and in part caught in the squeeze, and the 
low-income farmers who operate on too 
small a scale to make ends meet from 
farm sales. 


INVESTMENT NOTED 


Nor do the above figures show what vari- 
ous classes of farmers earn in relation to 
their investments in land, in power and 
machinery, in buildings, in livestocks. 

At the start of 1960, farmers had invest- 
ments of $203,600 million of which $129,100 
million was in land and buildings, $18,400 
million in machinery and motor vehicles, 
$24,200 million in crops and livestock, 
$18,400 million in cash and other invest- 
ments besides farming, and $13,500 million 
of other assets. Against the total they had 
liabilities of $22,800 million. 

But by the close of 1960 total assets are 
expected to drop to $199,300 million be- 
cause of a decline in land values, the Agri- 
culture Department recently reported, and 
farm debts are expected to be up to $25,700 
million, The ratio of farm debts to assets 
thus is about 12.9 per cent. 
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DECLINE SINCE WAR 


Realized net income per farm as a per- 

cent of the net value of productive farm 
assets has been sliding down hill steadily 
since the end of the war. 
- By the end of 1946, thanks to a huge 
wartime demand for agricultural products, 
the percentage had reached 23.1 and it rose 
to 23.2 percent in 1947. It then started 
down, falling to 15.5 percent by 1950, to 
13 percent by 1953, to 11.2 percent by 
1956, and 8.8 percent by 1959. 

As any farmer will tell you it takes a bit 
of doing to manage matters so as to reap 
an adequate return on his investment in 
the light of constantly rising costs. 

ASSETS AROUND $97,000 

The typical cash-grain Corn Belt farm last 
year had capital assets around $97,000. The 
average also was high in the wheat belt, 
about $81,000 per farm, and in the northern 
plains sheep ranches about $84,000. In the 
south Piedmont Cotton Belt the average per 
farm was $17,000. 

The investment in machinery ranges from 
2 low of $1,300 per farm to a high of around 
918.000, with a nationwide average of $6,600: 

Replacement cost of $6,600 of machinery 
put in from 6 to 7 years ago would today 
run around $15,000 to $17,000, according to 
Agriculture Department reports. 

In a department survey made in 1958 the 
Government found that three-fifths of the 
farms surveyed reported that machinery 
costs were more than 40 percent of their 
operating costs. 


PUT AT 75 PERCENT 


Just to keep the machinery in operating 
condition is expensive, to say nothing of re- 
placement and repairs parts. 

It has been estimated that to replace and 
maintain capital equipment, to pay current 
operating expenses (labor, electric power, 
gasoline and fuel oil, etc.) and pay interest 
and taxes now takes 75 percent of cash farm 
income. 

Take the tax item alone: In 1959, owners 
of farmland had to pay 8 percent more 
taxes than the year before. Now the Gov- 
ernment forecasts that in 1961 there will be 
another 8 percent rise carrying total taxes 
assessed against farm real estate for a record 
$1,275 million, or $1.19 an acre. 

Real estate taxes now take 4.3 percent of 
cash income as compared with 2.4 percent 
in 1947. 

On top of this, there are personal property 
taxes on livestock, farm machinery, and 
household furnishing, estimated at $273 mil- 
lion for 1961. 

This uptrend in farm property taxes be- 
gan in 1942 and has gone forward year after 
year, two-thirds of the increases going to- 
ward public school expenditures in rural 
areas, 

The cost of credit also has been a factor 
in the cost-price squeeze on farmers. In 
the first half of 1960, interest costs for farm- 
ers rose, and about midyear leveled off. 

A survey conducted by the American 
Bankers Association indicated that rates 
charged by banks on farm loans were higher 
in September than & year earlier. 

SCREENED BY LENDERS 

Lenders generally, according to a govern- 
ment report, have been screening botrowers 
from farms more carefully than in earlier 
years as good management and farm units of 
adequate size haye become more and more 
necessary for successful farming. 

One other factor in farm costs often over- 
looked by nonfarmers is the fact that since 
1940 the revolution in farm practices has 
resulted in a steady rise in what the econ- 
omists call purchased inputs now amount- 
ing to 65 percent of farm costs as compared 
with 45 percent 20 years ago. 
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BUYING OF FEED CLIMBS 


For example, as horses disappeared from 
farms increased purchases of fertilizer be- 
came necessary to replace manure. 

As farm labor decreased from 56 percent 
of input in 1940 to 29 percent in 1959 ma- 
chine, truck and tractor inputs have risen— 
all of them increasingly costly. 

There has been a substantial rise in farm 
purchases of feedstuffs for livestock and 
poultry. 

Viewed overall, the cost-price squeeze of 
the 1950's has been hard on all farmers, but 
disastrously so for those who have been 
farming on a “shoestring,” so to speak. 


MANY QUIT, FIND JOBS 


Those with too little or too poor land, 
too little liquid capital, too little machinery 
and often too little know-how have suffered 
most. Many smaller farmers with a scant 

between success and failure have 
had to quit and find jobs. 

Many of the big farmers with adequate 
capital resources have met their personal 
cost problem by aggravating the cost prob- 
lem of the Government; namely, by expand- 
Ing operations, 

Those that had acreage limitations on 
specific crops, put their surplus acres into 
other crops. Some who had ready cash or 
good credit met their problem by buying 
additional land, probably from a neighbor 
who had to give up the 

Thus for a decade farms have been grow- 
ing larger, and fewer in number. Not that 
they are all being taken over by corpora- 
tions—as some mistakenly believe but that 
established farm families have been expand- 
ing their operations. About 50 percent of 
land transfers are for farm enlargement. 


THe Farm Prostem—6: Low Income FAM- 
ILY Farms ARE CALLED SOCIAL PROBLEM 


(By Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 17.—Approximately 
1,800,000 farm families have less than $2,500 
gross income from marketings of farm 
products annually. 

These are the low-income family farms 
or whom the politicians, the farm leaders, 
labor leaders, social workers, and others 
demand relief. 

The problem of these low-income people is 
far more a social problem than a farm 
problem and ordinary agricultural remedies 
provide little help. 

They have had little or no relief from 
the price-support programs because they 
have mainly had too little land, too little 
capital, too little managerial ability to grow 
enough to command either price support or 
more than a meager return from sales. 


CHARGE MADE 

It would be incorrect, however, to charge, 
as some politicians charge, that they are 
“the forgotten men of American agricul- 
ture.“ 

It would be incorrect, too, to claim, as 
often charged in political speeches, that 
they are “being driven off the f: 

Agricultural experts who have no axes to 
grind will tell you that “driven” is the 
wrong word. If anything drives them, says 
a government expert, it is economic pres- 
sure, not the Government. 

Some of them, a little more than half a 
million, work part time on their scanty 
acres, and part time at Jobs on other farms, 
jobs in towns and villages or on local 
industries. 

They raise less than $2,000 worth of stuff 
on their farms—most of them enough for 
family use, 

Many of these have no pretension toward 
becoming full-scale farmers. Many of them 
are counted in the censuses as farmers al- 
though they are in fact nonfarmers living 
on the land because they prefer to live in 
the country, or because they inherited a 
piece of ground, it is home to them, and 
cheaper to live there than to work in town. 
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Other thousands of these were veterans 
who became obsessed with an idea of becom- 
ing farmers and started too small in both 
land and capital. Many of these inexorably 
have to give up because the cost-price 
squeeze catches up with them. 

These farm families would not benefit no 
matter where you put price supports. 

As Senator AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont, 
one of the well-informed farm Senators put 
It, they wouldn't be helped even if you put 
parity support at 200 percent. 

There is another group of about 600,000 
low-income farmers who also work part- 
time off the farm—but less than 100 days 
a year—whose farm sales range from $250 
to just under $2,000. 

The two groups together constitute the 
low-income farm problem with which the 
Government has been wrestling ever since 
New Deal days when it created first the Farm 
Security Administration, subsequently 
changed into the Farm Home Administra- 
tion. 

A LENDING AGENCY 

This is principally a lending agency, pro- 
viding farmers with low-cost Government 
credit, This ald is for farmers unable to 
obtain money from the normal credit 
channels, 

As Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has pointed out the major purpose 
of the agency, which last June 30 had out- 
standing $939 million of loans and $161 mil- 
lion of guarantees of private loans to farm- 
ers, is to help farmers “to develop adequate 
sized businesses, improve their farming 
methods, make better use of land and labor 
resources, attain satisfactory living stand- 
ards, and eventually to qualify for credit 
from regular private and cooperative lending 
institutions.” 

Even this agency doesn't extend help to 
farmers who are teetering so near the edge 
of disaster that a loan would do them no 
good, or are so ill-equipped with managerial 
skill that they need training. 

But small farmers with what it takes to 
make a farmer can and do get loans to im- 
prove or construct farm buildings, for hous- 
ing, to purchase livestock, for soll and water 
development, to recover from drought and 
other disasters. 

LOANS MADE 


During fiscal year 1959 the agency loaned 
$361 million and collected $345 million. 
More than 175,000 farmers used the serv- 
ices of the agency and 41,000 farmers paid 
their loans in full. This agency insists that 
far from all farmers in the land are in peril. 

Another program, still largely in the ex- 
perimental stage, is the rural development 
program, created by Congress in 1955 at 
the request of President Eisenhower spe- 
cifically to help the little fellow, 

The President referred to them as “those 
farm people who are being almost completely 
left out of the billions of dollars being 
spent on price support for the larger 
mechanized farms.“ 

Most of these low-income farms need a 
variety of services. Suffering from a chronic 
lack of sufficient land or good land, lack of 
capital, lack of managerial ability, these 
farmers are now the target of a cooperative 
effort between the Federal Government and 
the State governments. 

In September True D. Morse, Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who heads the pro- 
gram, made a report that rural development 
activities are underway in 30 States. 

Part of the program is aimed at helping 
farmers who can farm and want to farm 
to develop their acres and another part is 
devoted to developing local small indus- 
tries in which the low-income people can 
find employment. 


OTHER AGENCIES HELP 


The programs are being carried out with 
the cooperation of the forestry and con- 
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servation services, the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the farm Extension Service. 

There has been considerable State grum- 
bling about this program by Members of 
Congress and the more liberal farm groups 
on the ground that it Isn't moving fast 
enough, isn't spending enough money, and 
not making a big enough splash. 

There is a movement afoot in liberal quar- 
ters, therefore, to use the forthcoming de- 
pressed areas bill as a means of setting up 
a brand new Federal agency to administer 
a more ambitious rural development pro- 


gram. 

The depressed areas bill has in the past 
provided and will provide when the new 
bill is dropped in the hopper on the opening 
day of Congress, a sum of $50 million for 
rural development with provision for creat- 
ing a Rural Development Agency to admin- 
ister a Federal-aid program on an accelerated 
scale. 

Morse has been bitterly criticized by some 
of the farm leaders because he once was 
quoted as saying that “it would be better 
if farmers got out of farming and 
into industry.” 


MORE CRITICISM 


There was criticism, too, when Secretary 
Benson named Dean Harry J. Reed, of Pur- 
due, as coordinator for rural develop- 
ment. The charge was that his association 
with the National Institute of Animal In- 
dustry made him “a stooge of big business.” 

In listing the generar aids for farmers 
which are also of benefit to small farmers 
as well as large, the Rural Electrification 
Administration cannot be overlooked. This 
25-year-old agency has brought electricity to 
virtually every farm in the land. It operates 

low-cost Government credit to co- 
operatives for development of rural electric 
and telephone service. It had $3,200 mil- 
lion of loans outstanding last June 30. 


There are also the agencies of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The banks for co- 
operatives make long-term loans to farmer 
cooperatives; the 12 intermediate make 
short-term loans to farmer production credit 
associations; and the 12 Federal land banks 
provide farm credit from farm loan groups. 
The three have total loans outstanding in 
excess of $3,250 million. 


The President—An Article by Secretary 
of State-Designate Dean Rusk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
appointment by President-elect John F. 
Kennedy of the Honorable Dean Rusk 
to serve as Secretary of State makes of 
particular interest an article by Mr. Rusk 
entitled “The President,” which ap- 
peared in the April 1960 issue of the 
journal, Foreign Affairs. 

I believe that Members of Congress 
will want to study this brilliant and 
perceptive essay by our new and distin- 
guished Secretary of State with great 
care. The article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT 
(By Dean Rusk) 

(Eorror's Norx.— This article is based on 
one of the Elihu Root lectures delivered re- 
cently at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York. The lectures are to be published 
later this year in book form.) 
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The United States, in this second half of 
the 20th century, is not a raft tossed by the 
winds and- waves of historical forces over 
which it has little control. Its dynamic 
power, physical and ideological, generates 
historical forces; what it does or does not 
do makes a great deal of difference to the 
history of man in this epoch. If realism 
requires us to avoid illusions of omnipo- 
tence, it is just as important that we not 
underestimate the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility which flow from our capacity to 
act and to influence and shape the course 
of events. Involved is not merely a benign 
concern for the well-being of others but the 
shape of the world in which we ourselves 
must live. The range within which the Na- 
tion can make deliberate choices Is wide; if 
we do not make them deliberately, we shall 
make them by negligence or yleld the deci- 
sions to others, who will not be mindful of 
our interests. When the emphasis of dis- 
cussion falls too heavily for my taste upon 
the limitations on policy, I recall from early 
childhood the admonition of the circuit 
preacher: “Pray as if it were up to God; 
work as if it were up to you.” 

The foretgn policy of the United States 
since World War II, seen in broad historical 
terms, has been responsible and constructive. 
Surely we can say, quietly among ourselves, 
that it is a matter of no small moment 
that a nation with so much power has used 
it with restraint and toward the purposes 
which dominate this great democracy. If 
there are occasional suspicions abroad about 
Our motives, they arise in part from the 
difficulty of comprehending so strange a 
Phenomenon, On the other hand, a very 
high standard of policy and conduct is im- 
Posed upon us by our power and hopes, by 
the expectations of others, and by the neces- 
sities of our situation, But we are not 
likely-to achieve significant improvement in 
the conduct of our foreign relations simply 
by thinking up new ideas but rather by 
serious attention to the manner in which 
we make policy and translate it into action. 
Men of long experience in both the executive 
and legislative branches of government have 
serious doubt about whether our present 
Procedures are adequate to the conduct of 
the public business in our foreign relations 
Over the next quarter century. It is my own 
view that there is much which can be done 
Within existing constitutional arrangements 
and that our first task is to exhaust these 
Possibilities before diverting our energies into 
deeply divisive debates about constitutional 
change, 

A period of change 

The foregoing remarks take on added sig- 
nificance because we are already in a period 
of more rapid and fundamental change than 
we have yet experienced as an American Na- 
tion. A sense of crisis is a recurrent phe- 
nomenon in human affairs but at least two 
factors suggest that our own period may lay 
Special claim to breathlessness. The one is 
the rate of change in science and technology. 
The other is the emergence of scores of inde- 
Pendent nations not yet firmly set upon 
their course and the multiplication of those 
Who must be taken into account in our 
thinking. 

These three premises compel a fourth, 
namely, that our tasks, our unique consti- 
tutional arrangements and the external en- 
vironment place a special premium upon 
leadership. I haye more confidence than 
some commentators do in the wisdom of our 
People and their capacity for understand- 
ing the essentials of policy. But public 
Opinion can neither devise policy nor carry 
it out. It cannot debate it effectively unless 
the issues are framed and presented for dis- 
cussion, accompanied by the factual back- 
ground, It cannot even follow and support, 
in our kind of society, unless it knows where 
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we are trying to go. The President, with the 
aid of his Secretury of State and the support 
of the Congress, supplies the leadership in 
our foreign relations. Criticisms, direct or 
implied, are inevitable in discussing this 
matter, but the problems are bipartisan. Not 
presumptuously, I hope, but as a restraint 
upon partisanship, I try to think of these 
comments as being addressed to the next ad- 
ministration, whatever its political com- 
plexion. 
Ii 
The President. makes foreign policy 

While Mr. Truman's remark, The Presi- 
dent makes foreign policy,” is not the whole 
story, it serves very well if one wishes to 
deal with the matter in five words. Most of 
us have long understood that the powers and 
responsibilities of the Presidency have grown 
significantly since 1789 by constitutional in- 
terpretation, statute, custom and changing 
circumstance. What many of us have not 
fully recognized is the extent to which the 
office has been transformed during the past 
three decades under the impact of two his- 
torical changes. The one is the massive in- 
volvement of the Federal Government in the 
economic and social life of the Nation, an 
involvement to which both political parties 
are committed. The other is the revolution- 
ary change in the world about us and in our 
own place in it. Although men like Jackson, 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson 
helped to reduce the shock of the change 


when it came, the modern Presidency under 


Franklin Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
has become an office of almost unbearable 
responsibility. 8 

Since even the old and famillar words 
curry so much new meaning, it might be 
revealing to recall briefly the burdens under- 
taken when a man swears that he “will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States.” To save time and to look 
at the full sweep of the office all at once, 
let us paint with a light and fast-moving 
brush, taking for granted much of the de- 
tall which is or ought to be the common 
possession of an educated citizenry. 

The President is our Chief of State, the 
formal and symbolic head of the American 
Nation. To the rest of the world he em- 
bodies the dignity and sovereignty of the 
Federal Union and has much to do with the 
image of America projected beyond our 
borders. He leads our solemn observances 
and sets the tone of our natlonal lfe. 
Whether we move with zest and confidence 
in our public and private affairs or plod 
along in apathy or bewilderment turns in 
large part upon the morale which flows from 
the White House. The deference instinc- 
tively paid to the office and to the man who 
holds it is itself a source of power and in- 
fluence end enhances his ability to act, to 
persuade, and to mediate. 

The President is the Chief Executive of 
the Government of the United States, the 
administrative head of its 10 departments 
and dozens of independent agencies, staffed 
by almost 2% million civil servants. Charged 
by the Constitution to “take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed,” he must re- 
cruit competent leadership for the vast ma- 
chinery of government and, through evi- 
dences of his own interest and concern, in- 
spire the Federal service with devotion, pride, 
and a passion for good performance. Since 
the chain of administrative command can- 
not, for both good and bad reasons, keep him 
fully informed about how things are going, 
he must take advantage of other lines of 
communication as well—his personal staff, 
the flow of mail to the White House, the 
press, observations of Members of Congress 
and of his party colleagues. To counteract 
the inertia of large organization, he keeps 
it alive and alert by pertinent questions to 
Cabinet colleagues, by the unexpected phone 
call, the scribbled note of commendation or 
criticism, a comment at a press conference, 
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Making policy not the end of his task 


He soon finds that making policy is not 
the end of his task, that policy can be ne- 
gated by what Elihu Root gently called un- 
willing subordinates. He will discover atti- 
tudes and practices in the bureaucracy which 
become unconfessed laws of public adminis- 
tration. One, for example, is that where an 
exaggerated emphasis is placed upon delega- 
tion, responsibility, like sediment, sinks to 
the bottom. Now that Professor Parkinson is 
in this country, he might accept as his own 
the law that in any large organization the 
proportion of time spent upon central tasks 
varies inversely with elevation in the bu- 
reaucracy. Another is the law, which has 
semirespectable roots, that no department 
or agency can be coordinated by a parallel 
department or agency; it is infra dig to defer 
horizontally rather than vertically. Still an- 
other is the law that everyone affected by a 
decision must participate in making it. 


The departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment are each concerned about a part of the 
whole. The President, assisted by his White 
House staff and the Executive Office, must 
weld the parts into an effective national ef- 
fort. He cannot hope to achieve nice con- 
sistency in leading a vigorous and diverse 
people concerned with conflicting interests 
and aspirations, but he can try to achieve a 
broad political consistency in the main direc- 
tions of movement and to limit the waste and 
frustration which occur when one hand tears 
down what the other is laboriously trying to 
build. 

The Constitution provides that The 
President shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States.“ 
Borrowed from the powers of colonial gover- 
nors and probably influenced by the pros- 
pect that George W: would be the 
first President, the provision is an independ- 
ent source of constitutional authority and 
places the President in direct personal com- 
mand of the Armed Forces, Although 
Woodrow Wilson did not, Lincoln, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Truman assumed personal 
charge of what has come to be called “the 
higher direction of war.“ The Nation looks 
to the President to play the primary role in 
deciding the types and scale of military 
power it needs to defend itself and to sup- 
port its policy. He cannot escape the cru- 
cial task of weighing risks and burdens, of 
finding the elusive and hazardous line be- 
tween too little and too much. He must 
look to the morale of our fighting men, as- 
sure them of the Nation’s appreciation and 
support, and build their pride in their exact- 
ing service. On the other hand, he must 
firmly assert the principle that the first mis- 
sion of a man in uniform is to do what he is 
told to do, regardless of the number of stars 
on his shoulder, and that the Military Es- 
tablishment is an instrument, not the mas- 
ter of policy. Only the President can re- 
solve interservice rivalries and disputes 
about their respective roles and he, working 
with the Congress, must seek to restrain the 
growth of independent political constituen- 
cies in support of particular services as 
deeply repugnant to our constitutional sys- 
tem. As Commander in Chief the President 
can deploy the Armed Forces and order them 
into active operations. In an age of missiles 
and hydrogen warheads, his powers are as 
large as the situation requires and the con- 
tingencies perhaps the most awful with 
which he has to live. In a period when men 
are groping toward the control of armaments 
and the nature of war has changed beyond 
recognition, the role of the President as 
Commander in Chief has entered a new 
phase. 

President heads his political party 

The President is the head of his political 
party. Indeed, his election is its principal 
raison d'être as a national party, and has 
been since the time of Jefferson. Our Fed- 
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eral structure and our constitutionally pre- 
seribed terms of office deprive party leader- 
ship of some of the instruments of party 
discipline known to parliamentary systems. 
Once the moment of quadrennial unity has 
passed, our parties tend toward aimlessness 
and factions arise out of regional or special 
interests and the accidents of personal am- 
bition. But the party to which the Presi- 
dent belongs can expect a measure of leader- 
ship. His party is drawn together by a 
common interest in the public response to 
his performance and a common aversion to 
the thought that the rascals across the alsle 
might name his successor. The President 
can persuade and cajole, threaten and scold, 
and offer occasional morsels of political ad- 
vantage. But the vigor of his partisanship 
is often restrained by his need to cross the 
aisle and seek support for his policies from 
among the opposition, especially when the 
the latter controls one or both houses of 
Congress. 

The President ts our chief legislator, His 
proposals make up the central agenda of 
Congress. Important bills are drafted by or 
in close consultation with the executive de- 
partments and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The box scores on “must” legislation which 
appear toward the end of a congressional 
session are used to judge the Congress as 
well as the President. His veto power, his 
party leadership and his ability to mobilize 
public support for his point of view make 
him a formidable partner in the legislative 
process, x 

The President is our chief budget officer. 
Congress acts upon the budget he proposes 
and, when all the hubbub is over, passes it 
with changes of a few percentage points. 
The Federal budget, about one-fifth of the 
national income, and the fiscal and monetary 
policies of the Government deeply affect the 
economic and social life of the country—its 
incentives, its priorities, its directions of 
growth and of public and private investment, 
even the nature and extent of its voluntary 
efort, 

Protector of the Constitution 


The Founding Fathers saw clearly that the 
health and stability of our political arrange- 
ments would turn upon the President’s role 
as the protector of the Constitution. They 
singled him out for a prescribed oath that 
he will to the best of his ability “preserve 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States." He controls the raw power 
of the State—the Armed Forces, the FBI, the 
CIA, the Secret Service, the U.S. marshals. 
Congress may pass laws, even over the Presi- 
dent's veto, but the President must look to 
their prudent and impartial application. 
The Supreme Court may sustain the Con- 
stitution in deciding between the ad- 
yersaries before it, but the President must 
conform the conduct of government to the 
Court's interpretation of the basic law. A 
national respect for constitutional process 
is the glue which holds us together and is 
properly the brooding concern of the man 
who holds our highest office. In a constitu- 
tlonal system which cannot possibly work 
unless those who exercise its powers are 
determined to make it work, the President 
must anticipate constitutional crises and 
bring all the resources of his office to the 
prevention of situations for which there 
can be no tolerable answer. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was effectively re- 
buked by the Nation for to a 
wurd-heeler's device to settle his difficulties 
with the Supreme Court; President Eisen- 
hower failed to use the possibilities of his 
office to forestall the necessity for bayonets 
in Little Rock. 

In a unique sense the President is the cus- 
todian of the national interest. Elected by 
a national constituency, he speaks to Con- 
gress and to the people on the needs of the 
Nation seen as a whole. His audience is un- 
derstandably more intimately concerned with 
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personal, local, or regional affairs and needs 
his help to understand what is required of 
citizens of the United States. 

But the modern Presidency cannot limit 
itself to a national interest narrowly defined. 
Recorded in solemn treaties and rooted in 
common interest and circumstance, we are a 
partner in great coalitions which now in- 
clude mors than 40 nations. Our power has 
reduced our sovereignty and our decisions 
must take into account the needs and hopes 
of those whose fates are linked with ours. If 
the President falls to meet the demands of 
leadership of a nation-in-coalition, a reluc- 
tant or resistant United States cannot be 
dragged along by others and coalitions as 
now constituted would rapidly disintegrate. 


The Constitution confers a license to lead 


I have been describing the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the highest office in a na- 
tion which acts and moves by consent. In 
only a limited sense is the President in a 
position to command; it is the essence of 
our system that the Constitution confers 
upon him a license to lead. If we are in- 
clined to think of the President as an execu- 
tive who sits at his desk and strikes off great 
decisions, we must balance it by the picture 
of the President as our chief servant who, 
somewhat as a sheep dog, must round up a 
free people and persuade them to move in a 
given direction for a sufficiently long period 
to make it possible to act upon a policy. 
This does not mean that he is limited by 
public opinion as he finds it, or fears it to 
be. The people who elect him are capable 
of understanding and concern and are likely 
to be responsive to his lead. If the issues 
are critical and there are marginal doubts, 
many are resolyed when the President goes 
to the country and asks for its support. 
When we assess the possibilities of action in 
terms of public opinion it is crucial to un- 
derstand the difference between desultory 
impressions and responses to vigorous leader- 
ship. 

The powers and responsibilities we have 
been discussing are those which engage the 
thought, time and energy of the President 
himself. By statute and Executive order pro- 
vision can be made for large delegations of 
function, but ultimate responsibility comes 
back to the office which has led some to call 
ours a presidential system of government, 
He is indispensabie, even if he is not irre- 
placeable. 

ut 
The burdens and hazards o/ summit 
diplomacy 

Against this background of what we have 
called unbearable responsibility, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the President of the 
United States can wisely undertake the bur- 
dens and hazards of personal diplomacy at 
the summit. This is not a moment when 
it is easy to discuss the problem with de- 
tachment. But it needs discussion. Earlier 
American skepticism and reluctance about 
summit diplomacy have apparently been 
brushed aside with the warm approval 
of public opinion here and abroad. 
The prospect is for a series of summit meet- 
ings during 1960 and beyond. The next 
President of the United States may find him- 
self limited in his freedom to determine how 
he is to discharge his awesome duties by 
commitments made by his predecessor in 
the closing phase of an 8-year administra- 
tion. If the President of the United States 
is to assume an active role in negotiations, 
this will have a serious bearing upon pro- 
posals for the reorganization of the higher 
echelons of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, it may affect the defini- 
tion of the circumstances under which the 
inability of the President should open the 
way for the Vice President to discharge the 
duties of the office. Meanwhile, public 
opinion is moved by desperate hope and the 
fascinations of the spectacular, and we shall 
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face the problems of dis form 
from substance and of avoiding the slippery 
slope of relaxed effort which can lead to dis- 
Ulusſonment and critical danger. 

To put my readers on an equal footing 
with me immediately, let me anticipate my 
conclusion. The President, as Chief of State 
of the United States, can and ought to un- 
dertake a limited and carefully planned prc- 
gram of State visits, short in duration and 
aimed at the exchange of courtesy and re- 
spect as a tangible expression of the good 
will of the American people. But negotia- 
tion at the chief of government level is 
quite another matter. It is not easily accom- 
modated among the peculiarities of our con- 
stitutional system; it diverts time and en- 
ergy from exactiy the point at which we can 
spare it least; it does not give us effective 
negotiations; such experience as we have 
had with summit diplomacy does not encour- 
age the view that it contributes to the ad- 
vancement of American interests. For rea- 
sons to which we shall now tufn briefly, I 
conclude that summit diplomacy is to be 
approached with the wariness with which a 
prudent physician prescribes a habit-forming 
drug—a technique to be employed rarely and 
under the most exceptional circumstances, 
with rigorous safeguards against its becom- 
ing a debilitating or dangerous habit. 

Reluctance to go to the summit 


It is not surprising that the reasons for 
American reluctance to go to the summit 
have not been fully explained, either to our 
own people or to our friends or enemies 
abroad. Some we could not expect a Presi- 
dent to confess; others would appear tactless 
to our friends; still others would concede 
certain tactical advantages to our adversar- 
ies. In any event, understanding would be 
difficult for those who have only the most 
casual or inaccurate knowledge of our pollti- 
cal system, which includes almost everyone 
beyond our borders. The result is that we 
are under periodic pressure to appear at the 
summit (isn’t negotiation a good thing?) 
and our oversimplified defense (we must 
haye prior proof that a meeting would be 
worth while) appears a bit lame. Perhaps 
an irresponsible private citizen may risk 
offense by observations which are denied to 
responsible statesmen, 

Why the reluctance? It rests upon an in- 
terlacing of political and constitutional fac- 
tors with notions about effective diplomacy, 
The first difficulty is that the President of 
the United States can take the time to pre- 
pare himself as a negotiator on serlous sub- 
jects only by deferring or neglecting some 
of his central constitutional and political 
responsibilities. 

The principal negotiator must be much 
more than a mouthpiece for the sheets of 
paper put in front of him by a staff, how- 
ever competent the latter might be. Ques- 
tions worth discussing at the summit are 
presumably important questions; if so, they 
require the full involvement of the negotin- 
tor before he reaches the table. He must 
understand the full scope of the issues, and 
their innermost detail. He must gnaw at 
his own position and become familiar with 
its strengths and weaknesses. If he is to 
use obscure words, he must understand why 
he does so and in which directions he can 
afford to clarify. He must know intimately 
the positions of others who are to be present, 
especially where a common front among al- 
lies is a major objective of policy. He must 
be aware of the impact of the issues upon 
nations not present at the table and upon 
American interests in all parts of the 
world. Prudence requires that he anticipate 
as best he can the most probable attitude 
of his principal adversary and the range of 
alternatives with which his opponent might 
confront him. He must think carefully 
about his conduct away from the table it- 
self—the social arrangements, his informal 
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conversations, aud, very important, his rela- 
tions with the press and public opinion. 
Staff can render invaluable assistance, par- 
ticularly if by staff we mean the Secretary 
of State and three or four Assistant Secre- 
taries; but the principal negotiator is in the 
position of a task force commander who 
cannot be well served unless he himself fully 
grasps the situation and knows where he 
wants to come out. The type of commit- 
ment which is required for important high- 
level negotiation is illustrated by the 
handling of the first Berlin blockade by Am- 
bassador Philip C. Jessup, the negotiation 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty by then Am- 
bassador John Foster Dulles, and the de- 
velopment of the Austrian settlement by 
Ambassador Llewellyn F. Thompson. 

But, it will be replied, this is surely not 
the type of negotiation which occurs at the 
summit, Exactly. Let us concede in pass- 
ing that the summit may have other uses, 
such as to celebrate or confirm agreement al- 
ready reached through other channels, or as 
an arena to contest for propaganda advant- 
age, or to “keep talking” to postpone the 
precipitation of a dangerous issue. If one 
would add that the summit is conducive to 
agreement in principle, it might be well to 
ponder the remark of Secretary George Mar- 
shall to a colleague, “Don't ask me to agree 
in principle; that just means that we haven't 
agreed yet.” 

The Presidency not as mobile as the 
President 

The physical absence of the President from 
his post in Washington is of enough conse- 
quence to be placed upon the scale. The 
President is as mobile as a jet aircraft, but 
it is not clear that the Presidency is equally 
so, One can accept the pleasant and neces- 
sary fiction that the White House is wherever 
the President happens to be and still rec- 
ognize that prolonged absences from Wash- 
ington impair the effective performance of 
the office. Unless the President is accessible 
decisions on important matters are postponed 
by sympathetic subordinates or settled at the 
level of the common denominator among the 
de: ts and agencies concerned. On 
his own side, the President will be partially 
cut off from his Cabinet officers, his personal 
Staff, his usual flow of information, the lead- 
ers of Congress and of his own party. In ad- 
dition, he cannot act. with regard to many 
of the formal and informal aspects of his 
Office which we have earlier discussed. A 
President must be free to leave Washington, 
on business or on vacation, but the effect of 
his absence is greater than his personal staff 
would have him believe. The Presidency is 
not quite the same in Warm Springs or Cairo, 
Key West or Potsdam, Augusta, Moscow, Ka- 
bul or Santiago, as it is in Washington, D. C. 

We are not concerned here about purely 
technical problems. In the autumn of 1943, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin had an ex- 
tended exchange about the site of a Big Three 
meeting. Mr. Stalin preferred Iran and cited 
his duties in the conduct of the war on the 
eastern front. Mr. Roosevelt preferred North 
Africa and repeatedly insisted that he must 
be sufficiently close to Washington to be able 
to deal with legislation sent to him by Con- 
gress within the 10 days prescribed by the 
Constitution. His objection to Tehran was 
that uncertain flying conditions at that sea- 
son might seriously interfere with this con- 
stitutional duty. Stalin refused to budge, 
even as far as Basra, and the meeting was 
held in Tehran. In finally yielding, Mr. 
Roosevelt told Stalin, “You will be glad to 
know that I have worked out a method 
whereby, if I receive word that there has 
been passed by the Congress and forwarded 
to me a bill requiring my veto, I will fiy to 
Tunis to meet it and then return to the 
conference.” The charming solution must 
have confirmed to Stalin that the point had 
not been serious. It should not be difficult 
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to arrange with congressional leaders, as a 
matter of constitutional comity, that bills 
not be forwarded to the President when he is 
out of the country or, failing that, to insist 
that the 10-day meter does not begin to run 
until the bill reaches the President, wherever 
he might be. Such problems will not bear 
the freight which Mr. Roosevelt attempted 
to load upon them; the real Issues are more 
substantial. 


Time of the essence in Korea 


Some of us recall that time was of the 
essence in the decision to interpose Ameri- 
can forces against aggression in Korea. Had 
the series of decisions been postponed on a 
scale of, say, 24 hours, we should have faced 
a wholly different situation on the Korean 
Peninsula. President Truman, in Missouri 
when the first report of the attack reached 
Washington, could nevertheless suthorize 
immediate reference of the matter to the 
Security Council and arrive in Washington 
on the following afternoon to assume full 
charge of the situation. Jet transport has 
reduced the difference between Missouri and, 
say, Western Europe, but guided missiles 
and alert bombers have almost obliterated 
the other side of the time equation. Since 
constitutional arrangements are designed to 
cover many contingencies whioh happily 
never arise, it is mot necessarily a sign of 
panic to suggest that the present strategic 
situation places a considerable premium 
upon the immediate availability of the Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief. His absence 
from the United States, in a personal situa- 
tion which he himself cannot surely con- 
trol, suggests a contingent “inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties” of his office 
and revives under new circumstances the 
discussion of the same point which arose at 
the time of Wilson’s visit to Europe. It is 
not unreasonable to consider, if eventually to 
reject, the possibility of providing by statute 
that the Vice President shall serve as acting 
President during the absence of the Presi- 
dent from the United States, leaving it to 
the two of them to determine which matters, 
short of great emergency, would be forwarded 
to the President for an indication of his 
wishes or held for his return. The great 
departments of government make provision 
for acting responsibility during the absence 
of department heads, and the practice ls com- 
mon with private corporations and institu- 
tions, However remote one hopes the con- 
tingency might be, it is difficult to shake 
off the underlying uneasiness that one of the 
most critical duties of the President might 
be suspended by his inaccessibility, frus- 
trated by the failure of his chief subordinates 
to agree to act in unison, or usurped by a 
politically irresponsible general. A provision 
that the Vice President serve as Acting Presi- 
dent during the absences of the President 
abroad would, of course, mean that Presi- 
dents would go abroad only on the rarest 
occasions—to me one of its most appealing 
features. 

The crucial question 

Returning to summit meetings and their 
capacity to yield constructive agreements, 
there are lessons from the rich lore of diplo- 
matic experience which are neither control- 
ling nor negligible. The parties can be ex- 
pected to come to the table in the hope of 
obtaining an agreement, each on its own 
terms. The crucial question is whether these 
terms fit or can be made to fit each other, 
opening up the possibility of an agreement 
which each might find advantageous or at 
least more tolerable than the status quo. To 
explore this question is the chief purpose of 
negotiation; if it be known in advance that 
there is no such possibility then the pro- 
ceedings, whatever they are called, are not 
negotiation. 


The experienced diplomat will usually 
counsel against the direct confrontation of 
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those with final authority. Negotiation ad 
referendum offers greater opportunity for 
feeling out the situation, exploring the op- 
posing points of view, trying out alternative 
approaches without commitment, testing 
general propositions by meticulous attention 
to detail. The process needs time, patience 
and precision, three resources which are not 
found in abundance at the highest political 
level. The direct confrontation of the chiefs 
of goyernment of the great powers involves 
an extra tension because the court of last 
resort is in session. The costs of error or 
misunderstanding are multiplied by the seri- 
ousness of the issues and the power of those 
present. 

Picture two men sitting down together 
to talk about matters affecting the very sur- 
vival of the systems they represent, each in 
position to unleash unbelievably destructive 
power. Note that the one is impulsive in 
manner, supremely confident as only a closed 
mind can be, tempted to play for dramatic 
effect, motivated by forces only partially 
perceived by the other, possibly subject to 
high blood pressure; the other deeply com- 
mitted to principles for which his adversary 
has only contempt, weighted down by a sense 
of responsibility for the hundreds of mil- 
lions who have freely given him their con- 
fidence and whose fates are largely in his 
hands, a man limited by conscience and 
policy in his choice of tactics and argument, 
a man with a quick temper and a weak heart. 
Is it wise to gambie so heavily; are not these 
two men who should be kept apart until 
others have found a sure meeting ground of 
accommodation between them? Is there not 
much to be sald for institutionalizing their 
relationship? 

The skepticism of the diplomat 


The skepticism of the diplomat about the 
blessings of togetherness among heads of 
government and foreign ministers is well 
known, The 15th century advice of Philippe 
de Comines that “Two great princes who wish 
to establish good personal relations should 
never meet each other face to face but ought 
to communicate through good and wise am- 
bassadors” is matched in our own century 
by Sir Harold Nicolson's reservations about 
the “habit of personal contact between the 
statesmen of the world.” Discounting gen- 
erously for wholesome professional bias, their 
views point us toward a well-grounded gen- 
eralization. Thinking broadly and over the 
long run, the course of wisdom Hes in re- 
ducing the impact which accidents of per- 
sonality have upon the relations among na- 
tions. We may recall with satisfaction the 
personal harmony in which George Marshall, 
Ernest Beyin, and Robert Schuman labored 
for allied unity and may try to forget the 
painful results of the personal difficulties be- 
tween Anthony Eden and John Foster Dulles. 
But neither friendship nor aversion is an ade- 
quate basis for high policy. Personalities 
change, sometimes rapidly; but the great 
tasks of building a tolerable world order en- 
dure and national interests reach far beyond 
the idiosyncracies of holders of public office. 

I must confess to idle speculation about 
the extent to which the course of world 
affairs may have been affected by illness 
among those holding high public office since, 
say, the time of Woodrow Wilson. I say 
“idle” because it would probably be impos- 
sible to Isolate the effects of illness and we 
cannot know what might have been. But 
the international list of those who have 
carried great responsibility while il] is a long 
one and there are fleeting glimpses of de- 
cisions which good health might have turned 
another way. The point is mentioned be- 
cause one of the purposes of diplomacy, in- 
cluding its elaborate formality and high 
style, is to exclude from great affairs of state 
the many Irrelevancies which spring from 
human frailty. 
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The creation of illusions 


If personalities make for complications, 
these are magnified by the circumstances of 
a summit meeting. When the Big Three 
consulted about wartime meetings they 
seemed much less concerned about getting 
away from the Germans than about getting 
away from the press. Apart from the har- 
rowing insistence of the most competitive 
of the professions, the general atmosphere 
is that of the football stadium. Is our team 
winning? Did our man throw him for a 
loss? Who wins the most vauable player 
award? But beneath the surface lie the 
desperate hopes that tensions will be eased, 
that somehow things will get better. The re- 
sult is a pervasive pressure toward the crea- 
tion of illusions—at worst an illusion of vic- 
tory, at best the pretense of accomplish- 
ment where none was achieved. 

I must confess that I do not see my way 
through the inevitable entanglement of sum- 
mit diplomacy with domestic politics. Can 
there be any doubt that a summit meeting 
in the spring and the visit of the President 
to the Soviet Union in June will give Mr. 
Khrushchev a chance to influence signifi- 
cantly our coming presidential election? 
Were not some of us just a bit embarrassed 
when Mr. Macmillion announced a general 
election almost before the vapor trails of the 
President's jet had dissolved into British 
skies? Is the President of the United States 
to be caught up personally in the difficult 
task of satisfying General de Gaulle’s appe- 
tite for grandeur? Can we not anticipate 
cables from still other quarters reading, 
“My government will fall unless you come 
to see us”? And how shall we handle the 
chain reactions which prestige factors will 
set off if summitry becomes a habit—the 
demands of other NATO partners to have a 
share, the need to show that the exclusive 
club is not limited to white nations and 
great powers, the resentment in Latin Amer- 
ica if left at the bottom of our interest and 
concern? 

One of the arguments made In behalf of 
summit meetings in that heads of govern- 
ment can talk things over directly with free- 
dom of action and power to come to agree- 
ments promptly and decisively. But the 
President of the United States is subject to 
what might be called the Woodrow Wilson 
effect—he must keep in mind his ability to 
make good on his commitments when he gets 
home. If the summit means bold diplomacy 
for some, it may well mean timidity for us. 
A President in Washington, in direct touch 
with his departments and congressional and 
party leaders may be able to react more 
promptly and more confidently than if he 
himself were present at the table. 


An argument for summit diplomacy 


A formidable argument for summit dip- 
lomacy is the one endorsed by President 
Elsenhower and repeated by Ambassador 
Charles Bohlen and others, to the effect that 
“if you wish to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union you must talk to Mr. Khrushchev.” 
Standing alone, the argument is not wholly 
persuasive. Is there point in allowing the 
Soviet Union to set the style of international 
negotiation at the cost of disrupting the es- 
tablished political arrangements of other 
nations? Have we not already made a major 
concession in yielding to a procedure which 
works to his advantage and our disadvan- 
tage? If he insists upon having a Foreign 
Minister to whom he does not wish to give 
his confidence, is he to impose the same 
ignominious status upon the Secretary of 
State of the United States? Can we not in- 
sist that it is up to each nation to deter- 
mine for itself who its highest ranking ne- 
gotiator is tobe? Or cannot Mr. Khrushchey 
find even one high-ranking colleague whom 
he can trust to represent him loyally and 
effectively? 
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The task of leadership 


Something else has to be thrown into the 
scale—and because that something else may 
be present, I have been unwilling to criticize 
the exchange of visits between the President 
and Mr, Khrushchey and the one summit 
meeting now firmly arranged. It is just 
possible that significant changes are taking 
place in the directions of Soviet policy, It 
may be that the frightfulness of modern war 
has made itself felt, that the severities of a 
police state have revealed their dead end and 
that public opinion is exerting a moderating 
influence upon Soviet policy by shifting its 
priorities. It may be that the Communist 
revolution is reaching the point which other 
revolutions have reached, where the dogma 
is enshrined but not very much is done about 
it. It could even be that Mr. Khrushchev 
needs summit diplomacy to enable him to 
bring about certain changes in policy within 
his own system. If there is substance in 
these speculations, I would suppose that 
none of us would regret the President's 
effort to find out about them. But the risks 
are as high as the stakes. We are moving 
into the period in which we have anticipated 
that we would be at a temporary disadvan- 
tage in the strategic field. We are presenting 
the periodic uncertainty and confusion of a 
presidential year. Insofar as the public rec- 
ord is concerned, there is little to make us 
think that Soviet objectives have changed, 
and much to remind us of the growing 
strength through which they can pursue 
them. Dissension weakens the unity of the 
free world. The President is entitled, on the 
basis of all the information available to him, 
to take the risks but one can hope that he 
will be alert to the dangers of illusion. A 
democratic people can generate thelr own 
false hopes very efficiently; the task of lead- 
ership is to confront us with our duties in 
the light of unpleasant reality. 

Let me sum up briefly. What we say and 
how we should like to appear are of tran- 
sient importance compared with how we 
conduct the public business in our do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. No propaganda 
is so effective as an earned reputation as 
a vital society, offering expanding oppor- 
tunities for its own citizens and basing its 
relations with the rest of the world upon 
mutual respect and underlying decency. If 
we are entitled to a measure of self-confi- 
dence, there are insistent problems which 
demand our attention: the solidarity of our 
alliances, our relations with newly inde- 
pendent peoples, the suitability of our 
Armed Forces for our needs, the orderly 
growth of our economy, the competitive 
position of our products abroad, our desper- 
ate needs in education, deterioration in our 
transportation and our great urban centers, 
the acceptance of our minorities as full- 
fledged citizens, and, in every vocation, pro- 
fession or service, our shortage of competent 
men for leadership. Each can make his 
own list. 

The President's crucial contribution 


The crucial, indispensable contribution 
which the President can make to the conduct 
of our foreign affairs is to enter fully into his 
office, to use its powers and accept its 
responsibilities, to lead a people who are 
capable of responding to the obligations of 
citizenship. He holds a unique office in a 
unique constitutional system, which offers 
him vast powers in exchange for leadership— 
powers which are as large as the situation 
requires. With deep compassion we can 
acknowledge that his are burdens which no 
man ought to be asked to bear, that the 
problems before him may reach beyond the 
capacity of the mind of man, and we can be 
grateful that there are men with the 
temerity to seek the office. It is respect for 
the Presidency which leads one to believe 
that visits to 20 or more countries in the 
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course of a few months, interspersed by 
periods of preparation and rest, take too 
much out of the man and his office. A pres- 
idential system cannot easily adjust to an 
interregnum; a nation moving with such 
great mass and velocity needs the engineer at 
the throttle. 

Finally, the President must prepare him- 
self for those solemn moments when, after 
all the advice is in from every quarter, he 
must ascend his lonely pinnacle and decide 
what we must do. There are such moments, 
when the whole world holds its breath and 
our fate is in his hands. Then every frag- 
ment of his experience, all that he has read 
and learned, his understanding of his own 
nation and of the world about him, his faith, 
conscience and courage are brought to bear. 
It is in this realization, not in petty criti- 
cism, that we can be jealous of his time 
and energy and resistant to every influence 
which comes between the man and his 
burdens. 


Why Fight for Laos if India Won't? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from a recent issue 
of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier 
which asks the pertinent question of why 
Americans should be called upon to fight 
and die in the jungles of Laos unless 
India is willing to join in the common 
effort. 

As the Courier well states, the fate of 
India is tied to all of southeast Asia, and 
unless India, with its enormous supply of 
manpower, is interested in helping block 
the Communist takeover, there is no rea- 
son why the American people should ex- 
pend their blood and treasure. 

The editorial follows: 

The “invasion” of the little nation of Laos 
by Communist troops from North Vietnam 
creates another one of those crises which 
have come with increasing frequency in re- 
cent years. 

Some observers even doubt that there has 
been any invasion and that point will 
doubtless be established one way or another 
soon. But the probabilities of such an in- 
vasion are great. The Communists were 
expected to create some crisis at a time 
when they hoped the United States would 
be paralyzed by a change in administration. 
And the recent announcement that the Rus- 
sians and Red Chinese had agreed that war 
was not inevitable meant in Communist 
gobbledegook that some warlike maneuver 
was being planned. 

The United States has reacted vigorously. 
has undertaken certain military preparations 
in the Pacific area and is prepared to send 
major aid to Laos if the need should arise. 

But the Laos affair should also cause us to 
reassess our fundamental responsibilities in 
the world. The Communists probably would 
be delighted with another Korea-like war 
in the jungles of Laos where they could 
trade useless manpower for the economic 
drains such a war would impose on the 
United States. And countries like Thailand, 
Burma, and India would not be dismayed 
with American intervention because it would 
relieve them of defense responsibilities 
while pouring dollars into the area, 
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But there may be good reason to abandon 
the desperate policy of trying to plug our 
fingers in the dike with every crisis. Already 
we have a large army in Korea. By situa- 
tions .such as that created in Laos, the 
Communists can force us to station troops 
all over the Orient. Meanwhile, as Cuba 
demonstrates, holes are opening in the dike 
closer to home. 

The Communist Chinese can play the bully 
because they are backed by Russian techno- 
logical might. India could resist if given 
assurances of equal technological assistance 
from the United States. But unless India 
is willing to fight, Southeast Asia might as 
well be abandoned as indefensible anyway. 

History records no more stupid national 
policy than trying to give assistance to na- 
tions which are not willing to fight. The 
fate of India is tied to the fate of Laos, 
Thailand, and Burma. If India isn't willing 
to fight, let's wash our hands of the whole 
mess. 


Orville Freeman: A Man With a Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who have seen and protested 
the Benson agriculture policies which 
have been so destructive to family farm- 
ing in America welcome the appointment 
of Minnesota Goy. Orville Freeman 
as Secretary of Agriculture. My good 
friend John M. Chancellor has taken up 
several aspects of the changes likely to 
occur in the Agriculture Department 
shortly after January 20. His comments 
warrant your consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Reconp, I include the following: 
THE HUMAN ANGLE—FREEMAN Is SEEN GIVING 

FARMERS FRIEND IN COURT 
(By John M. Chancellor) 


The appointment of Governor Freeman as 
Secretary of Agriculture gives cause for hope, 
for, as has been frequently said, the great 
need has been for a man with a heart in that 
post to administer such legislation as is 
already on the books in the true Interest of 
the farmer. 

Secretary Benson's actions and statements 
could only suggest that he lacked real under- 

standing, sympathy and concern for the 
` farmer's problems; that this fundamental 
loyalty belonged to the powerful friends and 
forces managing the great business and po- 
litical complex. How, otherwise, could he 
advocate abandonment of the farmer to the 
fate of a ruthless free market? 

For almost the first time, also, we have & 
promised agricultural program that is rela- 
tively specific, that seeks genuine parity of 
income for the farmer, and that reaiistically 
aims at the core of the trouble, anarchic 
Overproduction. 

At the sight of these omens of true prog- 
ress, the congenital conservatives are becom- 
ing truly frightened and gird for bitter 
battle, and for a continuance of the massive 
Slander campaign begun when Nixon called 
Kennedy’s program the worst farm program 
and threatened a faked 25 percent food price 
rise and straitjackets of bureaucratic con- 
trols for farmers. 

The vanguard of this counterattack of 
misrepresentation is now being mounted by 
the old guard farm bureau, The alert, pro- 
Bressive Farmers (Educational and Coopera- 
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tive) Union is going along almost 100 per- 
cent with the new , and even the 
middie of the road National Grange, In its 
recent convention resolutions, is substan- 
tially in assent. 

The attitude of the farm bureau can be 
understood only if it is seen not as a repre- 
sentative farmers’ organization’ but as the 
old familiar voice of chronic, pathologic con- 
servatism cropping up in the farm area, a 
voice echoing the calamitous cry against 
change in general which also characterizes 
the DAR, the reactionary Americans for 
Constitutional Action, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the atrophying 
Goldwater wing of the Republican Party, 

For example, the bureau opposes the food- 
for-peace program as a giveaway; it is against 
unions and labor; against Federal school aid; 
against increase in social security benefits 
and effective medical care for the aged; 
against billboard regulation; against the in- 
come tax and for the sales tax. It rallies 
to support that roadblock of progressive leg- 
islation—the House Rules Committee—in 
the principal article in the December issue 
of its magazine, the Nation's Agriculture. 

In the upcoming discussions of new farm 
relief programs, therefore, a generous dis- 
count should be applied to these organized 
voices of arch conservatism. There is in- 
creasing “reason to believe that the farm 
bureau national policies do not always ac- 
curately represent the convictions of a sig- 
nificant number of its large membership," 
in the words of the respected Catholic Rural 
Life magazine. 

Nor does this point of view represent the 
reasoned policy of any appreciable sector of 
the thoughtful, working, farm population, 
There is now much evidence that this 
younger, producing group supported Ken- 
nedy and the Democratic program by a large 
majority. 

The farm bureau leadership refiects not 
so much a farm viewpoint as a general, re- 
gressive, self-protective, psychological atti- 
tude or emotional set commonly to be found 
amongst successful men who have retired 
from active, productive life to seek ego exal- 
tation in local or group politics, who remain 
detached and unaware of the great human 
problems quaking man’s larger world today. 

The size of the bureau's real influence, 
therefore, is not in proportion to the mag- 
nified voice of its well-financed publicity 
and lobbying; and its large membership, like 
that of many such organizations, is built 
mainly of indifferent, unthinking, slogan- 
baited followers. 


Federal Commission on Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, today 
more than 3,800 delegates and specialists 
in the field of aging from every part of 
the United States and abroad, are meet- 
ing here in Washington in the first 
White House Conference on Aging. 

During the State meetings preceding 
this Conference, over 6,000 recommenda- 
tions were made for improving, expand- 
ing, and initiating action to meet the 
urgent needs of our Nation’s deserving 
and neglected senior citizens. 

You will recall that after years of in- 
sistent prodding, criticizing, and per- 
suading the responsible departments and 
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agencies. to develop more realistic and 
dynamic programs for the edlerly, the 
Congress became impatient and enacted 
my bill calling for this White House 
Conference on the subject. 

Since the passage of the bill in August 
of 1958, I have followed the planning, 
appropriations, and progress reports 
with deep personal interest and concern. 

The actual cost of the Conference to 
date has not been compiled. However, 
I would estimate that at least $2 million 
has been spent. Every American citi- 
zen has a right to expect a reasonable 
return on this investment and I believe 
it is the duty of this Congress to protect 
the taxpayers’ interest and at the same 
time promote the Nation's welfare, by 
taking action now to insure positive re- 
sults of the Conference. 


During budget hearings before my 
committee, from the testimony pre- 
sented before the House Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor considering bills on a Bureau of 
Aging, and from a review of State re- 
ports of their conferences on aging, I 
have become convinced that once again, 
Congress must initiate the action that 
will safeguard the rights of elderly citi- 
zens and advance a program that will 
be in the Nation’s best interest. 

I have studied the various proposals 
for a Bureau of Aging, a Division of 
Aging, a U.S. Office of the Aging and 
other variations of organizations to give 
leadership and responsibility for Federal 
programs in aging. All of these have at 
least one great weakness—they would be 
located within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


Granted that this Department may 
have a major program responsibility for 
activities affecting the aging—it does not 
include them all. Employment, housing. 
veterans hospitals and facilities, railroad 
retirement, civil service, small business. 
and other areas important to the elderly 
are handled by other departments or 
agencies, It-is my firm conviction from 
a critical analysis of the work of the 
special staff on aging in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
interdepartmental committees on aging 
and the Federal Council on Aging that 
independence and balanced program- 
ing is not possible, whenever or wherever 
an activity is located within the frame- 
work of an existing operation. It auto- 
matically takes on the slant or direction 
of its program or policy and alienates the 
feeling of responsibility of the other 
members. 


For these reasons, I am introducing a 
bill to establish a Federal Commission 
on Aging. It will be bipartisan and di- 
rectly responsible to the Congress and 
to the President. It will have the co- 
operation of all departments and agen- 
cies without the influence or pressure of 
any one of them. 

Sufficient funds will be appropriated 
to provide for adequate staff, grants to 
the States for special projects, planning 
and research, and to establish and main- 
tain a national program focused on 
problems that concern not only the eld- 
erly but are vital to the economic sta- 
bility and manpower resources of the 
entire country. 
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We must not lose the gains or the mo- 
mentum that has been created by the 
White House Conference on Aging. A 
Federal Commission on Aging as pro- 
posed in my bill will insure a balanced 
national program that will not only im- 
plement the recommendations of the 
Conference but give continued, indepen- 
dent leadership and justify the confi- 
dence the American people of all ages 
have placed in their representatives to 
enact legislation in their and the 
Nation's best interests. 

I earnestly hope the Federal Commis- 
sion on Aging bill will be recognized for 
immediate consideration and that you 
will give it your full cooperation and 
support. 


A Personal Message to the President- 
Elect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 2 
days after the election, one of the edi- 
tors in my district, Mr. Ralph Shannon, 
of the Washington (Iowa) Evening 
Journal, devoted his editorial columns 
to “A Personal Message to the President- 
Elect.” 

It seems appropriate at this time to 
bring this statement to the attention of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
since all of us will be watching with in- 
terest to see how well our new President 
fulfills his campaign promises and pro- 
vides the leadership of the kind he said 
this country needs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the editorial appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Senator Kennedy: 

First, our sincere congratulations and best 
wishes. Tou have just won the highest 
honor this Nation can bestow, the nearest 
thing to Immortality we can give. It has 
been won in a campaign contest the like of 
which we have never witnessed, one that 
must have required every ounce of your 
strength, both mental and physical. Such 
an ordeal should not be required of any 
candidate. We would favor later conyentions 
and shorter campaigns, and no doubt—as of 
this moment—you will heartily agree. 

During that strenuous campaign we have 
watched you closely on television, at least 
in your first appearances. After that, in late 
October, we wearied of the political oratory 
and switched to Gunsmoke and Lawrence 
Welk. But we continued to read your state- 
ments, contemplate your political philos- 
ophy, and watch your campaign strategy as 
it unfolded. Some of it we liked, some of 
it we didn't, which is par for the course. 
You have a forceful, dynamic, convincing 
style—a personality that catches hold—and 
to these coveted attributes we believe you 
owe your success even more than to what 
you have been saying. We could not escape 
your earnestness and your magnetism when 
you exhorted your big audiences to “Help 
me.“ That plea somehow made you a cru- 
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sader in a crucial cause, and the public re- 
sponded enthusiastically, as the election fig- 
ures now show. 

But it is one thing, Senator Kennedy, to 
win an election and yet another thing to 
meet the problems that now lie before you. 
In the 4 years ahead we wish you. every 
success, and while we happen to be num- 
bered among the 31 million who didn't vote 
for you, we now accept your leadership in 
the American splrit, knowing full well that 
your administration's success is now our 
Nation’s success. 

But perhaps you will understand, Senator, 
if we express a few misgivings. Our first 
hope is that you will quickly come to see 
the difference between a campaign promise 
and the fulfillment of that promise. You no 
longer will be facing a wildly cheering mul- 
titude of partisans. The groups you must 
face now will be deadly serious, and there 
will be those among them who are thoroughly 
informed on the subjects they discuss. You 
will be sure to find men of 60 and 70 who 
are not inclined to be tolerant of the youth 
of, say, 43. There will be a Congress over 
there on the hill which includes in its mem- 
bership many seasoned political veterans of 
both parties who are not too greatly pleased 
with your campaign speeches. Some of them 
would like nothing better than to blockade 
your plans and embarrass your administra- 
tion. Your suit of shining armor is likely 
to lose some of its luster before you are 
through with the political enemies you have 
made, many of whom are lurking in your own 


party. 

You brought forth quick opinions on such 
vital matters as national finance, foreign 
relations, defense plans, inflation, cost of 
living, agriculture, housing, et cetera, but 
to millions of your listeners some of those 
opinions sounded like snap Judgement, We 
hope they weren't. For example, you came 
to Iowa to explain a brand new“ farm pro- 
gram which you offered as a means of get- 
ting the problem off our collective neck. 
Your program was immediately taken apart 
by farm leaders who have been fighting the 
agricultural battle for, lo, these many years. 
They knew that some of your suggestions 
were not workable, and the fact that farm 
voters didn’t support you as liberally as the 
industrial centers did would seem to show 
that your farm ideas didn't take“. Out 
here in Iowa the average “dirt farmer” 
doesn't respond too readily to catch-as- 
catch-can programs. Not any more! 

We confess to considerable uneasiness, too, 
about your attitude toward Cuba, Russia, 
and China. The public senses that these 
trouble spots are explosive, and we trust that 
you will move into these situations with 
great caution and with the most mature 
counselors at your elbow. Peace is Ameri- 
ca's deepest desire. Anything that threatens 
it, even in the slightest degree, makes us 
all nervous. 

You didn't spell out very clearly the detalis 
of your proposed new frontier, and per- 
haps it is just as well. We prefer to think 
of it as a campaign slogan, and it must be 
admitted that it has a ringing sound. Goals 
and ideals are essential, but they must be 
fitted to our ability to understand and ab- 
sorb them. Otherwise the national economy, 
like the old frontier’s covered wagon, might 
lose Its brakes and get to going too fast down 
the mountain side. 

But in a very real sense, Senator Kennedy, 
you may prove to be the turning point in 
America’s political history. There are signs 
in the crystal bali that may be pointing to 
the dawn of a new day—not a well formed 
sign as yet, but visible in the distance as a 
future possibility. We refer to a new aline- 
ment in politics. More and more the con- 
servative South is showing its impatience 
with the liberal North. If the word “Re- 
publican” could be traded for some other 
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term, the South seems almost ready for the 
change, The conservative wings of both the 
Republicans and the Democrats are coming 
closer together with each presidential elec- 
tion, and the time may not be too far dis- 
tant when they will be openly voting in a 
common cause. We will then have the 
liberals on one side, the conservatives on the 
other. This may be slow in coming but an 
increasing number of political students be- 
leve it is on its way. 

So you may be the man, Mr. Kennedy, who 
will bring this new allnement into being. 
You are definitely identified with the liberal 
wing of your party and you have won the 
right to move ahead with your program of 
national expansion, But you will be resisted 
sharply by the economy-minded leaders of 
both the North and the South, and out of 
that, we hope, will come a more logical po- 
litical balance. 

These are times that try men’s souls, and 
yours will be tried to the breaking point as 
the future unfolds. You can’t escape now 
the awful responsibilities of the office you 
will be taking over January 20. But you 
have the stamina, the courage, and—we 
hope—the judgment that will lead you to 
great accomplishments, 

Again we wish you every success. 


The Earnings Limitation of the Social 
Security Act Should Be Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first bills I introduced in this Con- 
gress was H.R. 315, to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act so as to remove 
the limitation upon the amount of out- 
side income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits thereunder. 
This bill, if enacted, will go a long way, 
I believe, in correcting what is perhaps 
one of the most serious inequities in the 
Social Security Act. The present law, 
as amended in the last session of Con- 
gress, permits persons who are retired 
on social security benefits to earn only 
approximately $1,350 a year without 
losing benefits. However, if they do not 
work they can receive an unlimited in- 
come from dividends, interest, rents, or 
other means without losing any social 
security benefit checks. 

In our country today we have more 
people over 65 than at any time in our 
history, and many thousands of the more 
than 12 million who are eligible for so- 
cial security benefits cannot afford to 
retire on their small pensions. They 
find it necessary to continue at least 
part-time work. My bill will permit 
them to earn a little without being pe- 
nalized for doing it. 

The present limitations, Mr. Speaker, 
are a serious reflection on our free en- 
terprise system. Very few people, ex- 
cept those of course, who are disabled, 
care to become completely inactive when 
they reach the retirement age, Many of 
the individuals who are eligible for so- 
cial security benefits have a real desire 
to continue working, and they can make 
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a real contribution to our Nation's over- 
all economy by doing so. Why should 
they be penalized because they earn a 
little extra money which many need just 
to provide the necessities of life? 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will favorably consider 
this legislation, and that early action in 
the House and Senate will follow. 


The American Delegation to the Geneva 
Conference of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade) Should 
Refrain From Offering Further Reduc- 
tions in Our Import Duties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not among those who introduced the 
concurrent resolution last year cospon- 
sored by 42 Members of the House from 
over 20 States, and supported by many 
additional Members. I am, however, 
happy to introduce it in this Congress. 
I am in complete agreement that the 
American delegation that has gone to 
Geneva, Switzerland, attending the cur- 
rent tariff cutting conference of GATT— 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—should offer no further reduc- 
ons in our import duties at the present 

e. 

Events since the original introduction 
of the concurrent resolution last year 
and the reintroduction this year bear 
witness to the wisdom of pressing for 
immediate passage of the resolution at 
this time. 

For example: 

First. The declining confidence abroad 
in our management of international fis- 
Cal policies as evidenced by the steady 
bleeding of our gold reserves, and mir- 
rored by the fluctuations on the London 
market of the price of gold in dollars 
from $35 to $40 a fine ounce; 

Second. The Presidential concern as 
reflected in his recent buy-American 
directives and the decision on troop 
maintenance abroad; 

Third. The rejection by our allies of 
Our request that they share the crushing 
burden of America’s defense expendi- 
tures abroad on behalf of our allies. 

The issue facing us today, is the 
renewed GATT session in Geneva. Each 
Member of this House should note that 
while you and I have been constitution- 
ally assigned the responsibility for regu- 
lation of America's foreign trade, we 
have never been given the opportunity 
of passing upon our membership in this 
Multinational trade group. Now, 13 
years and six tariff-cutting conferences 
later, we find that two score countries 
determine what U.S. trade policies shall 
or shali not be. Yes, you and I, the rep- 
resentatives of the people who work and 
Produce the goods of commerce, are no 
longer within speaking distance of the 
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decisions affecting that commerce, Our 
accountability in this vital issue has been 
cleverly transferred to the constellation 
of executive diplomats sitting in Geneva. 

But now let us let the record speak 
its eloquent piece. What has happened 
since GATT assumed the duties of the 
Members of the House: 

First, The tariff defenses of our con- 
stituents’ jobs and products have been 
reduced beyond recognition. Even the 
Randall report of 1954 said, “By any 
test that can be devised, the United 
States is no longer among the high tariff 
countries of the world.” As you know 
our tariffs have been slashed 80 percent. 
Yet GATT has not succeeded in pro- 
moting reciprocal measures among the 
other member trading nations which 
now enjoy what my colleague has called 
the right of eminent domain here in our 
domestic market. 

Second. As the GATT-conceived tariff 
reductions began to take effect our im- 
ports increased as surely as day follows 
night. And as imports grew to the high- 
est level in history job opportunities 
shrank and work decreased. ‘There is 
no need for me to document this fact. 
The record is open for all to see who 
can spare several weeks and examine 
the hundreds of briefs and statements 
in the files of the Tariff Commission 
supplied last summer by trade associa- 
tions, corporations, and labor unions, 
when hearings were held on the long 
list of items for further tariff reductions. 
Let me cite but one example: We are 
losing the production of about 700,000 
automobiles annually to foreign compe- 
tition in our domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, This figure is comprised of total 
imports plus our loss in exports. Ac- 
cording to the president of one of our 
largest machine tool companies, the pro- 
duction of 700,000 autos would repre- 
sent a total work force—from mine to 
mill to factory of approximately 
350,000 workers. 

And the same dampening conditions 
are experienced throughout all layers 
of production in many other industries. 
An unfortunate side effect to be noted 
is the stifling of research and develop- 
ment. This we can least afford. We 
cannot afford to fall behind in a field 
so important to our security. A few of 
the industries are: Steel, ships, sewing 
machines, glass, pottery, meters, lock- 
washers, typewriters, cameras, shoes, 
machinery, textiles, and hundreds of 
other products. 

Third. Now consider the effect of these 
cevelopments upon the respective indus- 
tries themselves. GATT’s policies, pro- 
moted and fostered by our own officials, 
are driving American plant and equip- 
ment out of the country with each fresh 
assault by the job-killing, sales-liquidat- 
ing imports upon our market. 

At the very moment when this Na- 
tion's economy desperately needs the 
transfusion of new capital investment for 
growth here, we find that our enterprises 
are shifting more and more to oversea 
locations, a trend which is assuming the 
role of a substitute for rather than a 
supplement to domestic investment. 

Keep in mind that about 3,000 Ameri- 
can production companies have polka- 
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dotted the globe beyond our shores witn 
almost 10,000 plants, worth $30 billion— 
book value only—employing over 3 
million foreign workers—in turn gener- 
ating an additional 5 to 6 million jobs— 
with an annual payroll of $7 billion. Our 
capital abroad pays an annual corporate 
tax tab approaching $5 billion. 

This is the real price of membership in 
GATT. After many years as a close ob- 
server of our foolish foreign gambits 
there is not a shred of doubt in my mind 
that a significant portion of the 4 mil- 
lion men and women who shuffle along 
the lonely streets of our cities and towns 
hungrily searching for sustaining em- 
ployment are out there right now be- 
cause of the posse of Ph. D.'s who have 
dictated our foreign trade policies. 

If there is to be any substance to the 
current talk of growth and development 
in this country let it begin at this point. 
Eliminate the growth-killing effects of 
surplus imports spilling out of thousands 
of mills and factories in scores of coun- 
tries in the Orient and in Europe. They 
are displacing our goods on the shelves 
and in the warehouses from Bangor to 
San Diego. This situation requires im- 
mediate, I repeat, immediate attention 
and careful evaluation. The moratorium 
on additional tariff cuts proposed by the 
concurrent resolution that I, together 
with other Members, have reintroduced, 
is the least present and immediate step 
that should be taken by passing the reso- 
lution. 

Commonsense put back into our for- 
eign trade will put dollars and cents back 
into our domestic economy, into the pay 
envelopes of our workers, and into the 
expansion programs of our industries, 


George Washington Carver Memorial 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution to establish 
a commission known as the George 
Washington Carver Commission. 

It is rather befitting that I introduce 
this joint resolution for the establish- 
ment of the George Washington Carver 
Commemorative Commission on this 
date for today is George Washington 
Carver Day—a day authorized by the 
79th Congress to pay tribute to this 
great scientist and humanitarian. This 
legislation, when enacted, will provide 
for an observance of the contributions 
made by this great man. 

Born of slave parents and self-taught 
at an early age, George Washington 
Carver received his formal education at 
Iowa State College of Agriculture where 
he later became a member of its faculty. 
He received his doctorate degree from 
Simpson College, Iowa. He gained na- 
tional attention through his work while 
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heading the department of research at 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Notable among his achievements in 
this capacity was his discovery of over 
a hundred products from the sweet po- 
tato, 60 articles of value from the pe- 
can, in addition to hundreds of byprod- 
ucts from the peanut. 

For these achievements, Dr. Carver 
received many awards. To name a few: 

First. He was made a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Great Britain. 

Second. He was presented the Spin- 
garn Medal for the most distinguished 
service by an American Negro in the 
year 1922. 

Third. Congress authorized the mint- 
a of the Carver-Washington half dol- 

£ 

Fourth. The George Washington 


Carver postage stamp was issued in his 


honor. 

Fifth. The George Washington Car- 
ver National Monument was established 
at Diamond, Mo., his birthplace, in 1953, 
by the National Park Service under the 
Department of the Interior. 

In a spirit of reverence to God and 
deep devotion to this country, refusing 
personal gain, he made his achievements 
a gift to the people and the world. 


Nebraska Admiral Fights for Modern, 
Effective Navy Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, we of 
Nebraska are proud of the distinguished 
service rendered to our country and its 
defense effort by our native sons. 
Among the most outstanding of these 
I can count a constituent of mine, Vice 
Adm. Robert Burns Pirie, the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air. 
Admiral Pirie claims as his home, Wy- 
more, Nebr. 

Admiral Pirie is a distinguished naval 

officer and a man with dogged determi- 
nation. He is a fighter in every sense of 
the word and a worker. His efforts have 
paid off in the development of a hard- 
hitting, effective and efficient naval air 
arm. 
On Sunday, November 20, 1960, the 
Omaha World Herald’s magazine section 
carried a good and comprehensive article 
about Admiral Pirie. This detailed 
story about his activities and his views 
on national defense is well worth the 
close attention of my colleagues. I am, 
therefore, including this fine article in 
the Record at this point: 

NEBRASKA ADMIRAL FIGHTS FOR MODERN, 

EFFECTIVE NAVY AVIATION 
(By Earl E. Smith) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Recently Vice Adm. 
Robert B. Pirle, the colorful, bearded Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air, stuck his 
head out the door of his Pentagon office and 
yelled for one of his assistante. 
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This created shock waves in the mile-long 
corridors of this defense nerve center, where 
communication is normally by well modu- 
lated tones, electronically boosted to the 
proper destination. The alde came running. 

“Charley,” said Admiral Pirle, “there are 
three blinking buzzer buttons on my desk. 
I pushed one button and nothing happened; 
I pushed another button and nothing hap- 
pened; I pushed the third blinking button 
and nothing happened.” 

The admiral sat on the edge of his desk. 

“Tell me, Charley,” he said, “have I lost 
my blinking touch?“ 

As the Navy’s most stanch booster of sea- 
based air power, and an expert who insists 
the carrier is a weapon of the future, be 
assured that Admiral Pirle has kept a sure 
touch. His steadfast insistence on the con- 
tinuing value of the aircraft carrier in the 
missile age is steadily gathering support. 


READY TO STRIKE FIRST 


Admiral Pirie led the cheering at the 
launching in September of the largest ship 
ever built, the Navy's 85,000 ton, atomic- 
powered carrier Enterprise. 

Equipped with eight nuclear reactors, each 
fed by a baseball-sized hunk of uranium, 
the Enterprise will be able to cruise 5 years 
at top speed without refueling. 

Jammed in her massive hull are tons of 
electronic equipment, including “brains” 
that will help her captain make lightning- 
fast combat decisions. Her 2½-acre flight 
deck will easily handle any existing, or 
planned. Navy planes. 

But even before the Enterprise launches 
her first plane she is, some experts say, an 
outdated weapon. Even a few Navy people 
think the giant ship, which cost a whopping 
$435 million, is the first—and probably the 
ee the atomic carriers that will be 

t, 

Admiral Pirie vigorously disagrees; the 
hard-charging Nebraskan from Wymore is a 
naval aviator with thousands of hours of 
flight time logged under every imaginable 
condition. 

“If the United States is forced to blow the 
whistle on any aggressor it’s more than 
likely the planes and pilots of our modern 
aircraft carriers will again strike the first 
blows,” said Admiral Pirie, 

The admiral explained that the amazing 
ability of the aircraft carrier to adapt to 


any combat situation is not properly ap- 


preclated. 

Since the end ot the Korean war we have 
effectively employed carrier forces seven 
times to preserve or restore peace,” said Ad- 
miral Pirie. He mentioned Suez, Quemoy 
and Lebanon as examples, 

In Lebanon, while marines pushed ashore, 
a carrier task force of the Sixth Fleet 
prowled offshore, ready for whatever might 
happen. 

STILL A WYMORE RESIDENT 


Robert Burns Pirie's enthusiasm for and 
belief in naval aviation has never wavered 
since he qualified as a naval aviator in 1928, 
2 years after he graduated from the Naval 
Academy. 

The 6-foot-21,-inch, 200-pounder, now 55, 
is a native of Wymore and that is still his 
legal residence. 

He began flying fighters off the Navy's 
first aircraft carrier, U.S.S. Langley, in 1929. 

Today he flatly rejects the idea that the 
growing arsenal of ballistic missiles anti- 
quates the carrier as a major weapon. 

“On the contrary, the more effective the 
missiles we develop, the more important the 
carrier becomes,” said Admiral Pirie. “The 
better prepared we are to fight an all-out 
missile war, the less the chances are that the 
Communists will start that kind of war, and 
the greater becomes the danger of the out- 
break of limited or brush wars. 
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“In other words, I believe the Communists 
are cool, tough, and smart, and will only 
start the kind of war we are least ready to 
fight.” 

= MANY ROLES FOR CARRIER £ 

In World War II the carrier's first job was 
to lash out at enemy-held islands and fight 
enemy ships. The first heavy blows against 
the Japanese fleet were struck by carrier 
planes, and they played the dominant role 
in pushing back the perimeter of area con- 
trolled by the Pacific enemy. 

The famed Doolittle raid on Tokyo in twin- 
engine B-26’s was a carrier operation. Car- 
rier planes provided the close alr support’ 
to assault troops in all combat landings as 
U.S. forces advanced westward, and fought 
off enemy planes overhead. 

When the time came to strike at the Ja- 
panese homeland, the carrier took on a new 
role. Carrier planes, laboring under heavy 
bomb loads, rose in great flocks from task 
forces of the 3d and 5th Fleets to launch 
thousands of strikes against the heart of 
Japan, slapping down air opposition, knock- 
ing out ground defenses, and leaving hun- 
dreds of cities, towns, and fortifications in 
rubble and flames. 

Meanwhile, carrier-led antisubmarine 
forces in the Atlantic had knocked out the 
menace of the German U-boat, helped fight 
off Luftwaffe attacks on allied shipping. 

Later, in the Korean war, the carrier took 
on still another mission. It provided low- 
level, tactical air support and strategic 
bombing support to United Nations ground 
forces. Thousands of alr strikes were 
launched from powerful carrier forces that 
cruised continuously off the Korean coasts. 

NEW AIRBORNE WEAPONS 


“Naval aviation is dynamic and constantly 
changing,” said Admiral Pirle. “Right now 
we have a tough new carrier plane—the Mc- 
Donnell F-4H-1 Phantom I- that has 
claimed both speed and altitude records,” 
(The Phantom II only recently has claimed 
a new closed course world speed record of 
1,295 m.p.h. and for a time held the world 
altitude record of 98,557 feet.) 

“Looking to the future,” the admiral con- 
tinued, "We are working on a radical new 
concept in combat aircraft. This is a new 
airborne weapons system made up of the 
Missileer plane and its Eagle missile. 

“The idea is to build the high speed and 
maneuverability into the missile rather than 
the plane. A study has been completed that 
indicates it will cost much less to put the 
speed and altitude performance require- 
ments into the missile than it would to 
build them into the parent aircraft.” 

For years, the admiral explained, designers 
have been tearing their hair over problems 
created in designing high mach performance 
aircraft that could also slow down sufi- 
ciently to land on a carrier deck. 

It strains credence to watch a 30-ton Jet- 
plane—basically the same as the land model 
that requires 10,000 feet of runway—come 
winging in and land on a rolling, pitching, 
750-foot carrier runway and be dragged to a 
halt like a lassoed steer by steel arresting 
cables. 

The Missileer and other modern air- 
crait entering fleet service, Admiral Pirie ex- 
plained, will make the aircraft carrier the 
primary stage of a three-stage missile, Stage 
1 will be the seaborne aircraft carrier; stage 
2 will be the airborne missile carrier, and 
stage 3 the missile. 

“Designers will be able to concentrate on 
designing an aircraft that can be operated 
more safely, stay aloft longer, have more 
range and greater flexibility,” sald Admiral 
Pirle, “rather than hammering and reshap- 
ing a weapon designed to punch holes in 
space until it fits aboard a flattop.“ 
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ADMIRALS ARISE EARLY 


The responsibility for worldwide operations 
of naval aircraft keeps Admiral Pirie on the 
move. Like his hard-driving boss, Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Admiral Pirie doesn't know 
what office hours are. 

“I sometimes think,” said Admiral Pirle, 
smiling, “that such so-called privileges of 
rank as a man has earned by the time he be- 
comes an admiral maybe should be given to 
young officers, who have time to use them.” 

Admiral Pirie admits, regretfully, that he 
probably crosses Nebraska's upper atmos- 
phere more often than he has found time 
to enjoy its hospitality at ground level. 

“My parents (Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. 
Pirie of Wymore) complain that we don't get 
- back often enough, but they understand the 
problem.” 

Admiral Pirle and his wife, who was a New 
Yorker, have a son and daughter. Lt. Robert 
B. Pirie, Jr., U.S. Navy, was a Rhodes scholar 
and is now taking advanced training on an 
atomic submarine. Daughter Sandra is the 
wife of John Abel, son of Actor Walter Abel. 

Despite his long absence from Nebraska, 
Admiral Pirie keeps an active interest in hap- 
penings back home. Contact with Mr. and 
Mrs. A. E. McClure and with Wymore's post- 
master, Roger Closs, keep him up to date on 
what's going on in Wymore, 

His father’s former law partner, Leonard 
Densmore of Lincoln, keeps him posted on 
happenings in many areas of mutual in- 
terest. 3 

Occasionally, Admiral Pirie meets his high 
school Classmate, Robert H. Shields, now ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American Beet 
Sugar Growers Association, with an office in 
Washington, to rehash old times. 

The working hours of Pentagon admirals 
allow them little free time. Most admirals 
arrive at their offices shortly after 7 a.m. to 
go over any matters to be discussed with Ad- 
miral Burke at the dally 8 a.m. conference. 
Tt is usually close to 8 p.m. before they head 
for home often with a briefcase of material 
to study. After dinner Admiral Pirie may 
read or write a while, usually concerning the 
Navay Academy Alumni Foundations, in 
which he keeps an active interest. When he 
has time, Admiral Pirie is an excellent golfer, 
noted for his booming drives. He normally 
shoots in the high 70's, occasionally dips to 
par. 

A TERRIFIC PUNCH 

During World War H Commander (later 
promoted to captain) Pirie collected a chest- 
ful of decorations. He rode carriers into bat- 
tle all during the Pacific war, served aboard 
four different flattops that were awarded the 
Presidential Unit Citation. His personal 
medals include the Silver Star, 2 combat- 
awarded Legions of Merit and the Bronze 
Star medal. 

Someone once gave Admiral Pirie a small 
carved figure with a beard which he has on 
his desk. When the beard is tugged, the 
neck extends and the head pops up an addi- 
tional half inch. That's the kind of heads- 
up attitude I expected around here.“ he tells 


A “heads-up” attitude typifies the opera- 
tion of the Navy's carrier forces today. Car- 
rier task forces can move to within striking 
range of any trouble spot on the globe within 
a matter of hours and bring to bear both 
nuclear and “iron” (nonnuclear) explosives. 

“Mostly we've been discussing the brush 
War capabilities of the carrier,” said Admiral 
Pirie, but I don't want to imply that this 
Capability is more important than the atomic 
Punch or antisubmarine capabilities of the 
carrier. 

“Our carriers pack a terrific nuclear 
Counterpunch, and are not a practical 
target for the enemy's ICBM’s, The carrier 
Can hit with its lethal punch and provide 
a most difficult target to locate and identify. 
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“Por locating and killing submarines, air- 
craft still are the most effective weapon, and 
carriers are the key component of our co- 
ordinated subkilling forces, such as Task 
Force Alfa.” =~ 

A WORLDWIDE ALERT 


“One of the Navy's biggest problems to- 
day,” continued Admiral Pirie, “is where the 
money’s coming from to get enough aircraft 
carriers to carry out our worldwide com- 
mittments. Right now we should have three 
carriers for each one deployed, instead of 
just about 114 for each one, which we now 
have. 

“Currently our 14 attack carriers spend 
about 75 percent of their time away from 
their home ports. It is too tough on men 
and materials to operate at this tempo in- 
definitely. 

The admiral said the shortage of money 
has affected the quality of our forces. The 
tempo of operations in the fieet is terrific, 
and this increases the maintenance problem. 

“The 6th Fleet conducts more operations 
every 2 weeks than were conducted in a year 
in the 1930's,” said Admiral Pirie. ‘Despite 
this, we've recently made a lot of progress 
toward a more efficient and better air arm.” 
He cited improved safety and fewer planes 
out of commission as examples of progress. 

It's getting harder to recruit young people 
for flying. 

“This is because flying is a dangerous 
game,” said Admiral Pirie. “There is a 10- 
year less life expectancy among fliers than 
there is in all other military pursults.” 

The people the Navy want for flying, the 
admiral explained, must have high intelli- 
gence, and big business is competing for the 
same men. 

“We can’t compete with business on a 
money basis,” he added. 

Despite these problems, Admiral Pirie sees 
an important role in defense for seagoing 
airpower for many years ahead. 

“The mobility of sea-air power gives the 
Navy the exclusive potential of striking 
enemy targets deep within his own territory, 
of being on the scene and ready to prevent 

on at any point on the 


or oppose 
globe and to do this without providing at- 


tractive targets within our own homelgnd,” 
he said. 

“Within the balanced forces of our Navy 
the aircraft carrier stands out as the ‘back- 
bone’ of the greatest, most powerful armada 
of all time.” 


White House Conference on Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
attention of the Nation focused on the 
White House Conference on the Aging, 
the statement of the Foundation for 
Voluntary Welfare presented in the 
Washington Post, Monday, January 9, 
1961, is particularly enlightening. _ 

No matter what shades of difference 
of opinion, surely this message has 
meaning for everyone, both in and out 
of the Conference. In this spirit I would 
like to include the statement verbatim: 
An OPPORTUNITY FOR 2,700—A MESSAGE TO 

THE DELEGATES TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

CONFERENCE ON AGING 

There are 2,700 of you, men and women 
from all our 50 States and 3 territories. 
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You have an opportunity which well might 
be described as “golden.” 

You come to Washington this week as 
delegates to the White House Conference on 
Aging. Your opportunity is golden, for 
yours is the job of molding a philosophy, a 
social attitude, an action program for the 
growing number of Americans reaching the 
golden years, the “last of life for which the 
first was made.” 

You are—actually—drawing up a blue- 
print for your own old age. What kind of 
old age do you want it to be? A truly 
golden age of independence, usefulness, re- 
spect and status in society? Or a leaden age 
of uselessness and helplessness, in which 
society's only place for you is the third-class 
citizenship of dependency? 

Some people have become panicky at the 
growth of our aging population, They see 
that some aged are needy. They see that 
some are sick, They see that some are home- 
less. And, with best of intentions, they rush 
to the conclusion that America’s senior citi- 
zens are, en masse, sick, senile, helpless, 
hopeless, and dependent. They rush to the 
handout button. 

Actually this is scant help to our elders, 
most of whom are physically and mentally 
well, financially sound, and remarkably 
capable of productive roles in society—if we 
would only give them a chance. Indeed they 
are remarkably capable of helping us in 
matters of judgment, wisdom, and philo- 
sophy of life—if we would only listen. 

The rush to the handout button repre- 
sents a failure, a defeat of the American 
dream. Surely the American dream en- 
visages a full, abundant and meaningful 
life—a whole and complete life for the 
American people, in which the later years 
bring the posture of independence and the 
status of respect, not a life in which one is 
abruptly cast into the discard when he has 
reached the peak of Hving, thereafter to be 
sustained by crumbs from the Nation's table. 

In your deliberations you will best serve 
our aged, present and future, if you shape 
molds for an America in which age has its 
own best chance to hold up its head, to be 
independent, to stand proudly on its own 
two feet. 

You will want to consider: 

Removing the job barriers against older 
workers, educating business and industry on 
the abilities (indeed, often the superior 
abilities) of older workers. 

Opening the way to flexible retirement so 
that the individual can keep working as long 
as he or she wants to work and has some- 
thing to offer, rather than arbitrarily 
scrapped (like an out-of-date automobile) 
at 65. 

Teaching the individual to look ahead and 
plan for old age just as he plans for college, 
marriage, and career. You can help Ameri- 
cans prepare, financially, intellectually, and 
occupationally to enjoy the blessings of 
longer life. 

Rebuilding family life to make a better 
place for aging parents. There are golden 
phrases you may want to reburnish and im- 
plement: “respect for our elders,” “yenera- 
tion for the aged.“ and from the Bible Itself, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

Encouraging every form of humanitarian 
and compassionate help for those aged who 
need help. Not one of our people should 
be abandoned at any age, least of all old 
age. Whence shall help come? If the in- 
dividual cannot help himself, then from his 
family; If the family cannot help, then 
from the fellow humans closest to him (his 
church, his employer, his labor union, his 
lodge); if these cannot help, then from 
philanthropic welfare organizations and so- 
cial agencies. Only when we are certain that 
all of these have done their best and falled, 
should we consider action at the political 
level. 
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Looking toward the future “good life in 
old age,“ you will want to provide leader- 
ship for abundant senlor citizen housing (by 
private industry, church, and philanthropic 
groups); for senior recreational and crea- 
tive centers which voluntary welfare organi- 
gations can readily establish in thousands of 
communities; for auxiliary services to the 
aged, such as hospital, home care, and fos- 
ter familly placement which many voluntary 
welfare agencies perform now and hundreds 
more could emulate; for “second career” op- 
portunities and part-time employment 
which, to many aged, would be the most 
welcome gift society could provide. Old age 
wants most of all to participate in the pro- 
ductive and creative life of our Nation. 

Good luck and God-speed in your de- 
Uberations. In adding years to life, our 
country has done half the fob. Yours is the 
other half—to make these added years the 
best years possible, 

FOUNDATION FOR VOLUNTARY 
WELFARE, 
Jon, BURKHART, President, 
R. C. CORNUELLE, Secretary. 
BURLINGAME, CALIF, 


“The Moral Un-Neutrality of Science,” 
an Address by Sir Charles P. Snow 
Before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, New York 
City, December 27, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp excerpts from a remark- 
able and significant address by Sir 
Charles Percy Snow delivered on Decem- 
ber 27, 1960, in New York City before 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Sir Charles Percy 
Snow is a distinguished British scientist, 
writer, and government servant. A bi- 
ographical sketch of him from the New 
York Times of December 28, 1960, fol- 
lows: 

A NOVELIST or Taree WORLDS— CHARLES 

Percy SNOW 


Sir Charles Percy Snow is a large, bald 
Englishman whose flinty viewpoints have 
struck many sparks in his London clubs, the 
Athenaeum, and the Savile, They struck 
some sparks yesterday, too, when he told 
American scientists that within a decade 
some stomic bombs will have been exploded 
through accident, or folly, or madness. Sir 
Charles speaks with authority on such mat- 
ters. He moves with equal facility in the 
worlds of science, literature, and government. 
Through his writings he has portrayed the 
struggles, triumphs, and disasters of those 
worlds to an increasingly large number of 
persons. 

A series of eight novels entitled “Strangers 
and Brothers"—there are three more to 
come—have established Sir Charles as per- 
haps the most successful interpreter of those 
three worlds now writing in Britain or 
America. He writes under the name C. P. 
Snow, 


DELVES INTO LABORATORIES 
Not since Sinclair Lewis in “Arrowsmith” 
etched the conflict between men of sclence 
and the prosperous, largely anti-intellectual 
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society of the United States in the first 30 
years of this century has an author delved 
so deeply into the world that lives behind 
laboratory walls or college gates. 

“Charles has an advantage,” a literary 
friend said recently “When Lewis wrote 
‘Arrowsmith,’ science was still largely a 
mystery. The atom changed all that, Read- 
ers want to know what sclentists are like, 
what moves them, and Snow can tell them.“ 

Although he has written largely about 
events within the establishment—that com- 
plex of ecclesiastical, political, educational, 
and social groups forming the core of British 
lHfe—he was not born to it. 

He was born October 15, 1905, in Leicester, 
the son of a clerk in a shoe factory. His 
grandfather he recalls as a highminded man 
who ended his days as foreman of the Lel- 
cester tramway depot. 

He attended Alderman Newton's school in 
Leicester and University College, Leicester, a 
red brick institution far removed in influ- 
ence and temper from Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. But with the help of scholarships he 
was able to enter the university world at 
Cambridge and to begin a career as a physi- 
cist. 

From 1930 to 1950 he was a fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. While he was 
there he did what has been described as 
some respectable work on molecular physics. 

Sir Charles launched his literary career, 
in 1932, with a detective novel, “Death Under 
Sail.” In 1945 he began a third career in 
the world of government as a commissioner 
of civil service. He continued in that posi- 
tion until he resigned this year. 

John Raymond, writing in the Sunday 
Times, seems to have most closely caught 
the spirit of the man and his work. 

“Like so many Englishmen who have come 
to terms with the century,” he wrote, “he 
belleves that our society must seek out its 
moral and physical salvation through its 
brainpower.” 

In 1950, Sir Charles was married to Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, also a novelist. They live 
in London thoroughfare. He was knighted 
in 1957. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing to per- 
sons meeting Sir Charles for the first time, 
it has been said, is that his erudition, a 
share in the making of great decisions and 
continuing popularity as a novelist have 
never made him arrogant or mean. He is 
almost invariably described as just a hard- 
headed, warmhearted, intelligent midlander 
who has come up the hard way. 


Mr. Speaker, the address of Sir 
Charles dealt with two principal sub- 
jects: the dangers of nuclear bombs and 
the humanitarian aspects of science. 

The address, entitled “The Moral Un- 
neutrality of Science,” follows: 

“The Moral Unneutrality of Science,” by 

Sir Charles P. Snow, prepared for delivery 
before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Sclence in New York yester- 
day: 
The discovery of atomic fission broke up 
the world of International physics, "This has 
killed a beautiful subject,” said Mark Oli- 
phant, the father figure of Australian phys- 
ics, in 1945, after the bombs had dropped. 
In intellectual terms, he has not turned out 
right. In spiritual and moral terms, I some- 
times think he has. 

A good deal of the International commun- 
ity of science remains in other fields—in 
great areas of biology, for example. Many 
biologists are feeling the same liberation, 
the same joy at taking part in a magnani- 
mous enterprise, as physicists felt in the 
twenties. More than likely, the moral and 
intellectual leadership of science will pass to 
biologists, and it is among them we shal! find 
the Rutherfords, Bohrs, and „Francks of the 
next generation. 
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Physicists have had a bitterer task. With 
the discovery of fission, and with some tech- 
nical breakthroughs in electronics, physicists 
became, almost overnight, the most import- 
ant military resource a nation-state could 
call on. A large number of physicists be- 
came soldiers not in uniform. So they haye 
remained, in the advanced societies, ever 
since. n 

It is very difficult to see what else they 
could have done. All this began in the Hitler 
war. Most scientists thought then that 
nazism was as near absolute evil as a human 
society can manage. I myself thought 80, 
I still think so, without qualification, That 
being so, nazism had to be fought, and since 
the Nazis might make fission bombs—which 
we thought possible until 1944, and which 
was a continual nightmare if one was re- 
motely in the know—well then, we had to 
make them too. Unless one was an unlimit- 
ed pacifist, there was nothing else todo. And 
unlimited pacifism is a position which most 
of us cannot sustain. 


MORAL DIFFERENCE SEEN 


Therefore I respect, and to a large extent 
share, the moral attitudes of those sclentists 
who devoted themselves to making the bomb. 
But the trouble is, when you get on to any 
kind of moral escalator, to know whether 
you're ever going to be able to get off. When 
scientists became soldiers they gave up some- 
thing, so imperceptibly that they didn't 
realize it, of the full scientific life. Not 
intellectually. I see no evidence that scien- 
tific work on weapons of maximum destruc- 
tion has been in any intellectual 
different from other scientific work. But 
there is a moral difference, 

It may be—scientists who are better men 
than I am often take this attitude, and I 
have tried to represent it faithfully in one 
of my books—that this is a moral price 
which, in certain circumstances, has to be 
paid. Nevertheless, it is no good pretending 
that there is not a moral price, Soldiers 
have to obey. That is the foundation of 
their morality. It is not the foundation of 
the scientific morality. Scientists have to 
question and if necessary to rebel, 

I don't want to be misunderstood. I am 
no anarchist, I am not suggesting that 
loyalty is not a prime virtue. I am not say- 
ing that all rebellion is good. But I am 
saying that loyalty can easily turn into con- 
formity, and that conformity can often be a 
cloak for the timid and self-seeking, So 
can obedience, carried to the limit, 

When you think of the long and gloomy 
history of man, you will find far more, and 
far more hideous crimes, have been com- 
mitted in the name of obedience than have 
ever been committed in the name of rebel- 
lion. If you doubt that, read Wiliam 
Shirer’s “Rise and Fall of the Third Reich.” 
The German officer corps were brought up 
in the most rigorous code of obedience, To 
themselves, no more honorable and God- 
fearing body of men could conceivably exist. 
Yet in the name of obedience they were 
party to, and assisted in, the most wicked 
large-scale actions in the history of the 
world. 

Scientists must not go that way. Yet the 
duty to question is not much of a support 
when you are living in the middle of an 
organized society. I speak with feeling here. 
I was and official for 20 years. I went into 
Official life at the beginning of the war, for 
the reasons my scientific friends began to 
make weapons. I stayed in that life until a 
year ago, for the same reason that made my 
scientific friends turn into civilian soliders. 
The official life in England is not quite so 
disciplined as a soldier's, but it is very nearly 
80. 


LOSING POWER ro SAY No“ 

I think I know the virtues, which are very 
grent, of the men who live that disciplined 
life. Ialso know what for me was the moral 
trap. I, too, had got on to an escalator, I 
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can put the result in a sentence: I was com- 
ing to hide behind the institution, I was 
losing the power to say “no.” 

Only a very bold man, when he is a mem- 
ber of an organized society, can keep the 
power to say no.“ I tell you that, not be- 
ing a very bold man, or one who finds it 
congenial to stand alone, away from his col- 
leagues. We can't expect many scientists to 
do it. 

Is there any tougher ground for them to 
stand on? I suggest to you that there is. 
I believe that there is a spring of moral ac- 
tion in the scientific activity which is at 
least as strong as the search for truth. The 
name of this spring is knowledge. Scientists 
know certain things in a fashion more im- 
mediate and more certain than those who 
don't comprehend what science is. Unless 
we are abnormally weak or abnormally 
wicked men, this knowledge is bound to 
shape our actions. Most ef us are timid; but 
to an extent, knowledge gives us guts. Per- 
haps it can give us guts strong enough for 
the jobs in hand. 

Tt had better take the most obvious ex- 
ample. All physical scientists know that it 
is relatively easy to make plutonium. We 
know this, not as a journalistic fact at sec- 
ondhand, but as à fact in our own ex- 
perience, We can work out the number of 
scientific and engineering personnel it needs 
for a nation-state to equip itself with fisson 
and fusion bombs. We know that for a 
dozen or more states, it will ofly take per- 
haps 6 years, perhaps less. Even the best- 
informed of us always exaggerate these 
periods. 

This we know, with the certainty of—what 
shall I call it?—engineering truth. We also, 
most of us, are familiar with statistics and 
the nature of odds. We know, with the cer- 
talnty of statistioal truth, that if enough of 
these weapons are made—by enough differ- 
ent States—some of them are going to blow 
up. Through accident, or folly, or mad- 
ness—but the motives don't matter. What 
does matter is the nature of the statistical 
fact. 

RESPONSIBILITY IS DIRECT 


All this we know. We know it in a more 
direct sense than any politician because it 
comes from our direct experience. It is part 
of our minds. Are we going to let it happen? 

All this we know. It throws upon scien- 
tists a direct and personal responsibility, It 
is not enough to say that scientists haye a 
responsibility as citizens. They have a much 
Greater one than that, and one different in 
kind. For scientists have a moral impera- 
tive to say what they know. It is going to 
make them unpopular in thelr own nation- 
States. It may do worse than make them un- 
Popular, That doesn't matter, Or at least, 
it doesn't matter to you and me, but it must 
not count in the face of the risks. 

For we genuinely know the risks. We are 
faced with an either-or, and we haven't 
much time. Either we accept a restriction of 
nuclear armaments. This is going to begin, 
Just as a token, with an agreement on the 
stopping of nuclear tests. The United States 
is not going to get the 99.9 percent security 
that it has been asking for. It ia unobtain- 
able, though there are other bargains that 
the United States could probably secure. I 
am not going to conceal from you that this 
Course involves certain risks. They are quite 
Obvious, and no honest man ls going to blink 
them, 

That is the either. The or is not a risk but 
A certainty. It is this. There is no agree- 
Ment on tests. The nuclear arms race be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
USSR. not only continues, but accelerates, 
Other countries Join in. Within, at the most, 
6 years, China and several other states will 
have a stock of nuclear bombs. Within, at 
the most, 10 years, some of these bombs are 
going off. 
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I am saying this as responsibly as I can. 
That is the certainty. On the one slde, 
therefore, we have a finite risk. On the 
other side we have a certainty of disaster. 
Between a risk and a certainty, a sane man 
does not hesitate. 

It ia the plain duty of scientists to explain 
this elther-or. It is a duty which seems to 
me to come from the moral nature of the 
scientific activity itself. 


CAN TRANSFORM WORLD 


The same duty, though in a much more 
pleasant form, arises about the benevolent 
powers of science. For scientists know, and 
again with the certainty of scientific knowl- 
edge, that we possess every scientific fact 
we need to transform the physical life of 
half the world. And transform it within 
the span of people now living. I mean, we 
have all the resources to help half the world 
live as long as we do, and eat enough. All 
that is missing is the will, We know that. 
Just as we know that you in this country, 
and to a slightly less extent, we in ours, have 
been almost unimaginably lucky. We are 
sitting like people in a smart and cozy res- 
taurant, and we are eating comfortably, 
looking out of the window into the streets. 
Down on the pavement are people who are 
looking up at us; people who by chance have 
different colored skins from ours, and are 
rather hungry. Do you wonder that they 
don't like us all that much? Do you wonder 
that we sometimes feel ashamed of ourselyes 
as we look out through that plate glass? 

Well, it is within our power to get started 
on that problem. We are morally impelled 
to. We all know that, if the human species 
does solve that one, there will be conse- 
quences- which are themselves problems. 
For instance, the papulation of the world 
will become embarrassingly large. But that 
is another challenge. There are going to be 
challenges to our intelligence and to our 
moral nature as long as man remains man. 
After all, a challenge is not, as the word 
is coming to be used, an excuse for slinking 
off and doing nothing. A challenge is some- 
thing to be picked up. 


Castro Catastrophe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a timely editorial on the subject 
of Castro and Cuba, which appeared in 
the Lawrence Sunday Sun of Lawrence, 
Mass., on January 8, 1961: 

CASTRO CATASTROPHE 


Whether it be in a small organization or 
in a mation, there is nothing worse than a 
dictatorship, a word which, in simple terms, 
means that one man imposes his will upon 
the masses, the majority. 

How this one man—in whatever nation— 
grinds himself into such a position is one 
of the mysteries of life. But there is no 
mystery of Hfe in the fact that dictators 
come to no good end, because the little 
people upon whom he imposes his will 
eventually get their dander up and throw 
him out. And, in the process of throwing 
him out, they usually kill him in the most 
ignominous of fashions. 

The pages of history are filled by accounts 
of the fate of dictators. But those with a 
craving for power apparently never read, or, 
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if able to read, lack the mental capacity 
8 benefit from what the printed word tells 
em. 

Here in the United States of America, we 
are inclined, by tradition, to be tolerant of 
characters who have a leaning toward in- 
dependence. We have had our experience 
with a fight for it. However, the situation 
must be adjusted to the times. 

What does Fidelo Castro want to be in- 
dependent of? 

That question might be construed as a 
milepost in his career and the panorama 
of his excessively backward nation. 

Without the background of the fatherly 
devotion of the United States of America, 
it goes without saying that Cuba, today, 
would still be a primitive hunk of soll ris- 
ing above the tides of the oceans. 

The blood of citizens of the United States 
of America was shed to give Cuba its in- 
dependence during the war with Spain in 
which we sent troops into that island— 
and other drips of territory—so that they 
might govern themselves, free from the fet- 
ters of dictatorship. The blood which US. 
troops oozed into the soil of Cuba still is 
there. Perhaps among people who were 
freed by that sanguine outlet were the fore- 
bears of the moron Fidel Castro—and his 
parents must be turning in their graves in 
disturbance over what their dearly beloved 
son is now doing to gain the grace of the 
Soviet Union. 

What are we going to do about Cuba? 

What can we do about it, other than accept 
for the time being, the insanity of its present 
government? 

By the snap of his fingers, the President of 
the United States could take“ Cuba despite 
its marching legions of uniformed women. 
Any nation which put women into combat 
uniform and makes an army of them is not 
worth its salt. It is the typical Soviet pat- 
tern. When you don’t haye enough men, 
you form legions of the women— who in 
large measure would rather be home cook- 
ing dinner for their family. 

Fidel Castro is having his day. He ts hav- 
ing his day because he knows in the crafty 
mind that functions behind his unwashed 
face that, if the United States moved in on 
him, world opinion would turn against the 
United States. We would face the charge of 
imperialism, or what have you. 

So, as the Communists want it, we are 
confronted by the spectre of brutality and 
Red-ism right at our back door—right across 
the bay from our continental hayen for the 
oppressed of the world. 

Fidel Castro is having his innings, not by 
the grace of God but by the grace of the 
United States of America, a nation which 
never has pushed anyone around. We say 
“not by the grace of God” not in prejudg- 
ment of the intentions of divinity. Any 
sane person will agree with us in the state- 
ment that God ls only on the side of the 
right. 

What is right? Was Hitler right when to 
took over Germany and tried to take over 
the rest of the world? Was Mussolini right 
when he tried to make Ethiopia a colony of 
his revived Roman empire? 

Was Hannibal right when he crossed the 
Alps to conquer the world? Was Attila, the 
barbarian, right when he tried to subjugate 
the civilized portion of earth? Was England 
right when it vented its spleen upon Ireland? 
or when it attempted to make slaves out of 
the colonists in America? Is France right in 
trying to plow under the freedom-yearning 
people of its African colonies? 

How right can Fidel Castro be? In one 
sense, he has an argument, He has the argu- 
ment of a small boy who asked Santa Claus 
for a set of trains, but, instead, received a 
sled. 

Castro has received a sled, He is coasting 
540 the hill into oblivion—and he has no 

rakes, 
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Textile Leader Hits Foreign Trade Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I would like to include the fol- 
lowing letter of Mr. Donald Comer, pres- 
ident of the Alabama Textile Manufac- 
turers Association and chairman of the 
executive committee of Avondale Mills, 
whose headquarters are in my district. 

In his admirable and compactly writ- 
ten letter he cites a number of problems 
which the Congress may have occasion 
to deal with in the days ahead. 

In his letter to the Daily News Record 
of New York, Mr. Comer presents not 
only a cogent criticism of present foreign 
trade abuses but proposes a solution 
which would be emiently fair and ad- 
vantageous to all nations concerned. 

I commend Mr. Comer's views to the 
careful study of the Members of the 
House: 


Novemser 15, 1960. 
Mr. HERMAN SHaAPs, 
Editor, Daily News Record, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran MR. SHAPS: In your paper yesterday 
you have a news item on page 27, headlined: 
“United States Held Selling More Textiles 
to Japan Than It Buys.” This is an article 
contributed by the United States-Japan 
Trade.Council. They are matching their 
purchases from us of raw cotton and our 
purchases from them of the manufactured 
cotton goods. That is not reciprocal trade. 
Japan is taking what she needs for her tex- 
tile industry and paying us for it with things 
we do not need—goods that are competing 
with our home industry which is already 
Oversupplied and competitively manufac- 
tured, : 


The same Council was quoted in your pa- 
per of November 7, page 2, in an article head- 
lined: “Economic Growth Seen Solution to 
US. Import Problem.” This criticizes our 
position with regard to imports with the 
statement that: “Injury to domestic indus- 
tries 18 negligible,” and says that our remedy 
Mes in: “The attainment of a higher rate 
of economic growth, therefore, is the only 
effective remedy for most of the presently 
misdirected demand for relief from import 
competition.” In other words, they want us 
to increase the number of our babies and in- 
crease our standard of wages, so that we may 
ear the goods which they want to ship 

us, 


Japan is another customer of ours. She 
has some sort of arrangement with the U.S. 
Government, and has built a pulpwood mill 
in Alaska, and she has been given the privi- 
lege of turning the Alaskan forests into pulp- 
wood which she ships to Japan, then sends 
her artificial fibers over to us to compete 
with our home synthetics. This sort of phi- 
losophy is exactly contrary to what the late 
Secretary Hull had in mind when he fostered 
his reciprocal trade program, which he in- 
terpreted as nations swapping what each has 
in overabundance that the other fellow 
needed. We are glad to have Japan as a cus- 
tomer for our cotton, and her tea and silk 
for payment is a natural, and if the Govern- 
ment finds it desirable they can continue to 
let her have our Alaskan trees, but we cer- 
tainly will continue to resist her attempt to 
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pay for these raw products with her manu- 

factured products, cheaper than ours only 
because of her cheaper wages and working 
standards, 

Secretary Hull mentioned some three-way 
trading, and I have said many times that 
Japan could take her manufactured producta 
and swap them to southeast Asia for tin and 
rubber, or to South America for bauxite, 
coffee, nitrates, etc., and ship those things 
to us—which we need. , 

Yours very truly, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


Italians Limit Inflow of Dollars, Helping 
United States Reduce Depletions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recors, I wish to call the Members’ at- 
tention to an article appearing in the 
New York Times on January 1 with re- 
spect to the action of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to limit the outflow of dollars 
from the United States and Italy. Our 
ally is to be commended for this fine co- 
operation in preventing a further deple- 
tion of our gold reserves. 

The article follows: 

Trattans Lrurr INFLOW or DOLLARS, HELPING 
UNITED STATES REDUCE DEPLETIONS 
(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 

Rome, December 31.—The Italian Govern- 
ment has taken effective measures to limit 
the outflow of dollars from the United States 
to Italy. In this way it has given its un- 
solicited cooperation to the efforta being 
made by the Eisenhower administration to 
prevent a further depletion of the American 
gold reserves. 

The measures taken have been so success- 
ful that the balance of payments between 
Italy and the United States has been 
from a deficit for the United States, as it was 
in 1959, to a surplus in 1960. 

Precise figures are available only for the 
first 6 months of the year. They show that 
in the first half of 1959 there was a net out- 
flow of dollars from the United States to 
Italy of $52 million but that in the first half 
of 1960 there was a net inflow of $79 million 
from Italy to the United States. 

The measures taken by the Italian Govern- 
ment consisted essentially of three successive 
liberalizations of imports from the United 
States. To liberalize imports means to re- 
move all quantitative restrictions. 

At the end of 1959, 85 percent of Italian 
imports from the United States had been 
liberalized. A few agricultural products 
continue to be subject to quantitative 
restrictions. 

The effect of the liberalization was im- 
Mediate. American exports to Italy had 
amounted in the first 9 months of 1959 to 
$404,800,000. They rose in the same period 
of 1960 to $471 million. 

The United States drew alongside West 
Germany as the chief supplier of Italy, each 
contributing 14.1 percent of total Itallan 
imports. 

The American trade balance with Italy 
showed surplus of $20,500,000 in the first 9 
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months of 1959. The surplus was $181,300,- 
000 in the same period of 1960. 


Other measures taken 


Other measures to reduce the flow of dol- 
lars to Italy were: 

The Bank of Italy instructed all member 
banks to repay forelgn debts and deposits. 
About $400 million was repaid, mostly to 
American banks. 

The Bank of Italy refused to make gold 
purchases, even when it seemed here that 
the dollar might be devalued. The last gold 
was bought in 1958. 

The discount rate, or the rate at which 
the Bank of Italy lends to the banks, was 
kept at 3.5 percent. 

The amount of money that Italians visit- 
ing the United States may take out of the 
country was raised from about $500 to $800. 

A bill was presented to Parllament author- 
izing the Government to grant long-term 
credits to underdeveloped countries. 


The Gold Crisis—An Analysis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an article on an 
important subject of current interest 
written by James P. Warburg, a pro- 
found thinker, appearing in the New 
York Times magazine of January 8, 1961. 
The views of Mr. Warburg, in particular, 
on any public question are worthy of 
deep consideration: 

THE GOLD CRISIS—AN ANALYSIS 
(By James P. Warburg) 

The current dialog over the gold crisis 
reminds me of similar discussions in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's oval study during the early 
days of the New Deal. Then as now, gold 
was being drained from the United States. 
Widely differing analyses of the cause of the 
trouble led to a variety of remedial proposals, 
ranging from the ultraorthodox to the fan- 
tastically radical. 

In the end, the gold crisis was overcome 
less by monetary experimentation—although 
the gold embargo did provide a breathing 
space—than by the restoration of confidence, 
by certain necessary domestic reforms and 
by the long-overdue adjustment of U.S. tariff 
policy to the Nation's altered position in the 
world. 

There is now no domestic crisis such as 
existed in early 1933. Our economy is funda- 
mentally strong. No radical legislative re- 
forms are needed. To restore healthy eco- 
nomic growth it is primarily necessary to re- 
move the shackles imposed by an ill-advised 
fiscal policy of pseudoconservatism and to 
shift the emphasis from stimulating private 
extravagance to the satisfaction of long- 
neglected needs in the public sector. There 
are already indications that we may expect 
this change in emphasis under the Kennedy 
administration, 

A healthily growing economy with reason- 
ably stable full employment of our human 
and material resources will in itself tend to 
correct the current deficit in our balance of 
payments. But, to restore healthy growth 
will take time—a year at the very least— 
during which the gold outflow may continue. 

During this period, it is essential to avoid 
panicky measures which will further impalr 
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confidence in the dollar without coming to 
grips with the crux of the problem. The crux 
of the problem is to adjust our economic 
policies to the radically improved conditions 
in the northern half of the world and to the 
dangerously deteriorating conditions in the 
southern half. 

In 1933, the core of our balance-of-pay- 
ments dilemma, apart from the domestic 
breakdown, was the fact that the United 
States had become a creditor nation—a fact 
to which its tariff and forelgn economic 
Policy had to be adjusted. In 1960, it is 
again necessary to recognize that the posi- 
tion of the United States in the world has 
undergone a fundamental change. 

Our present foreign economic policies were 
devised in 1947-49, when the entire world 
needed every kind of American product from 
foodstuffs to machinery but lacked the means 
of earning the dollars with which to pay 
for purchases in the American market. 

To meet this situation, our Government 
moved with both wisdom and generosity. It 
undertook the Marshall plan to rehabilitate 
Western Europe, launched the point 4 pro- 
gram to assist the economic progress of the 
so-called underdeveloped areas, and sought 
to fortify these governmental endeavors by 
stimulating private American investment 
abroad. Somewhat later, our Government 
undertook—whether wisely or not is beside 
the point—a far-flung program of military 
aid and defense support to allfes which were 
deemed essential to the military containment 
of Communist expansion. 

Taken together, these measures produced 
a flow of American dollars into foreign coun- 
tries which offset in part our chronic excess 
of exports over imports, thereby reducing the 
worldwide shortage of dollars. 

What has happened now is that Europe's 
spectacular economic recovery, coinciding 
with a period of relative stagnation in our 
Own economy, has resulted in a reversal of 
northern transatlantic economic relations, 
So far as the industrialized countries of the 
West are concerned, there is now not a short- 
age but a glut of dollars. These countries 
are now not only competing with us in the 
World markets but in our domestic market 
as well. Hence, they earn more dollars than 
they need. 

In addition, the recent low level of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States, com- 
Pared to the high level of European activity, 
has resulted in lower American interest rates 
than those prevelling abroad, so that tem- 
porarily idle funds awaiting employment 
have tended to gravitate from the United 
States to Europe. 

Finally, the chronic outflow of gold has 
Caused the usual speculation and, in the ab- 
sence of intelligent central-bank cooperation, 
has ralscd the specter of a devaluation of 
the dollar. 

It is very easy to draw some dangerously 
Wrong conclusions, both as to what has hap- 
Pened and as to the remedial action required. 

The most important fact to recognize is 
that the reversal of the so-called dollar 
gap applies only to the industrialized coun- 
tries of the West; it does not apply to Asia 
(except Japan), Africa, and Latin America. 

It would, therefore, be dangerously wrong 
to attempt a reversal of our entire foreign 
aid and investment policy. 

Such a reversal would defeat our own aims. 
It would not only bring about reprisals by 
the industrialized countries and thereby re- 
duce our exports and the yolume of world 
trade; it would also cut the heart out of our 
already wholly inadequate efforts to aid the 
crucially important nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

The need is for a revision in opposite di- 
rections of our economic policy toward the 
industrialized countries on the one hand, 
and the so-called underdeveloped nations on 
the other. 
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We need to increase our exports to the in- 
dustrialized countries, to decrease our new 
investment in them, and to obtain greater 
cooperation from them in aiding the under- 
developed areas, At the same time, we must 
aim to increase our investment, both public 
and private, in the underdeveloped countries 
without tying buy American strings to our 
assistance. 


The way to obtain cooperation toward 
worldwide economic development from the 
industrialized countries whom we hare 
helped to get back on their feet is not to go 
hat-in-hand asking for help in meeting our 
balance-of-payments problem. The way to 
obtain such cooperation is to take the lead 
in organizing the resources of the non-Com- 
munist industrialized nations in a multi- 
lateral, coordinated effort channeled through 
& central organization, preferably through 
an ad hoc agency of the United Nations. 

Lifting the living standards of the world’s 
disadvantaged peoples is just as vitally im- 
portant to Britain, France, Germany, or Ja- 
pan as it is to us. We have a right to ask 
for their maximum contribution, not be- 
cause we helped them and now ask their 
help in return, but because the job to be 
done is their job as much as ours. 

The worst possible way to approach our 
gold crisis is to attempt to get our military 
allies to assume part of the cost of our own 
military expenditures. 

It is perfectly reasonable to ask some of 
our allies, notably Germany and France, to 
make a greater contribution to their own 
defense. It is both undignified and foolish 
to ask them to contribute to the cost of 
maintaining our own forces in Europe when 
the salary of an American private, plus his 
perquisites, probably exceeds the salary of a 
French or German major. 

If we wish to reduce our military spending 
abroad, we might do well to reexamine the 
value of some of our alliances and the ef- 
fectiveness of some of our expenditures, 
especially in Southeast Asia, Korea, and 
Taiwan. 

So much for public expenditure abroad. 
Let us now look at the private sector. 

In 1959, American tourists, traveling largely 
for pleasure and mostly in the countries of 
Western Europe, spent some $1,740 million 
abroad. There are no figures to show how 
much of this sum was spent for articles 
brought home under the duty-free allowance, 
but the amount must have been considerable. 

Under the regulations put in force In 1948, 
an American citizen may once every 6 months 
bring home duty free $500 worth of foreign 
articles. His wife and adult children enjoy 
the same privilege. Prior to 1948, the indi- 
vidual duty-free allowance was $100. The 
purpose of raising the amount to $500 was 
to promote tourist expenditure in the then 
dollar-hungry countries. 

I do not suggest that anything be done to 
discourage American citizens from visiting 
foreign countries, Nor do I suggest that 
Americans be urged not to travel on foreign 
ships or planes; this would be merely another 
form of “buy American” nonsense, certain to 
invoke reprisals. 

But I do suggest that it would be sensible 
to revoke the $500 duty-free amendment to 
the customs regulations and thereby effect 
some reduction in luxury expenditure abroad. 
The amount thus saved might not be large in 
relation to our $4 Dillion deficit, but it would 
help; and it would give American citizens an 
awareness of how they might voluntarily 
render further assistance. 

A much more important area is that of 
American business investment abroad. In 
1959, such investment amounted to $2,844 
million. Of this amount 36,7 percent was in- 
vested in Canada and 21.2 percent in Western 
Europe, as against 17.4 percent in Latin 
America and 24.7 percent in all other coun- 
tries, including industrialized Japan. 
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These figures tell only a part of the story. 
Actually, private American investment in the 
industrialized countries was much higher, 
because the figures given by the Department 
of Commerce do not include depreciation 
reserves and earnings reinvested abroad. 

Under the present tax laws, American firms 
investing in foreign business enterprises may 
indefinitely postpone the repatriation of 
their foreign earnings, thus escaping the 
American income tax and o what 
amounts to an interest-free N 5 from the 
U.S. Government. Even if eventually re- 
patriated, such earnings are likely to be 
brought home not as accumuated income but 
as capital gains, which are, of course, subject 
to a much lower rate of taxation. 

These tax regulations were wisely devised 
a decade ago to stimulate private investment 
abroad, to obtain private help toward eco- 
nomic development and to reduce the dollar 
gap. Now that there is an American “gold 
crisis” instead of a dollar shortage abroad, 
there is talk of removing this tax incentive, 

Here again, across-the-board action wouid 
be most inadvisable. What we should do is 
to remove the tax incentive to investment in 
the industrialized countries, while retaining 
it to stimulate investment in the under- 
developed areas. 

The figures for the first half of 1960 
show a total American investment abroad 
of $1,172 million; if doubled, to take in 
the full year, this would show a reduction 
as against 1959 of about $200 million. 
However, a single large item is likely to 
more than wipe out this decrease; the 
Ford Motor Co.'s purchase of the minority 
interest in its British subsidiary will add 
more than $350 million to the year’s total. 

The Ford Co, already owns 99 percent of 
the German Ford Works and 74.9 percent 
of Ford Motor Co. of Canada. Nor is the 
Ford case unique. General Motors, for 
example, owns or controls Vauxhall Motors, 
Ltd. in Great Britain and the Opel Works in 
Germany. American companies in other 
fields such as petroleum, chemicals, alumi- 
num, and office equipment, have acquired 
whole or partial ownership of industries in 
the developed countries which they 
compete with themselves in the markets of 
the world. 

In part, this development has been due 
to the tax incentive, in part to the desire 
to avoid foreign import duties, and most 
of all to the desire on the part of Amer!- 
can concerns to take advantage of lower 
wages and costs of production. 

Whether the building of these interna- 
tional business empires is desirable from 
the point of view of our international rela- 
tions is a question which need not concern 
us here. What does concern us is the effect 
of this widespread practice upon the Ameri- 
can economy and upon the American 
balance of payments. 

Not so long ago, American-made auto- 
motive vehicles were sold all over the world, 
The export of Ford cars, for example, con- 
stituted a large item in our favorable trade 
balance. Nowadays, the bulk of the 
cheaper models built by the Ford empire 
is produced in Britain and Germany, where 
it swells not the American but the British 
and German export totals. Last year, Vaux- 
hall, General Motors’ subsidiary, manufac- 
tured 245,085 vehicles, of which 134,012 were 
exported from Britain. 

The same thing is true of other American 
industries. Instead of exporting automo- 
biles, typewriters, chemicals, office equip- 
ment, or many other items, a large pert of 
American industry is exporting capital to 
manufacture these items abroad—and not 
even bringing home the profits, (It might 
be added that the American manufacturers 
engaged in this type of operation are also 
exporting jobs, Vauxhall, for example, last 
year employed 26,251 British workers.) 
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I do not suggest that the Government 
should attempt to ban this practice. I do 
suggest that the Government stop subsidiz- 
ing it with respect to the dollar-rich indus- 
trialized nations, although it should con- 
tinue the tax incentive to investment in the 
dollar-poor underdeveloped countries. 

The question, however, goes deeper than 
so far indicated. As stated at the outset, the 
most important antidote to en unhealthy 
balance of payments is a healthy economy. 
It is not a sign of health that & large part 
of the once superbly efficient and effectively 
competitive American industry has priced 
and featherbedded itself out of the world 
merkets. It is not a sign of health that 
large segments of Amorican industry are now 
able to compete in world markets only by 
manufacturing elsewhere than in the United 
States, 

The common belief that high wages are 
the chief if not the sole cause of this un- 
fortunate development is only partially cor- 
rect. The salary of one top executive in 
American industry frequently equals the en- 
tire administrative overhead of a European 
or Japanese enterprise. Feathorbedding is 
by no means confined to labor. 

Where American labor's wages have ad- 
vanced beyond increased productivity, this 
has frequently been due to the fact that 
collective bargaining in our semi-monopo- 
Ustic, price-administered industries has be- 
come & mere ritual dance in which manage- 
ment and labor leadership combine to fleece 
the consumer. 

If a wage increase raises the cost of pro- 
ducing a given unit by, let us say, $1, it is 
not unusual to see the price of that unit 
to the consumer promptly raised by $2 or 
even $3. 

The fact is that a large segment of Amer- 
ican industry abuses its semimonopolistic 
position to manipulate prices without the 
slightest regard to demand and supply, 20 
that prices rise more or loss continuously 
even when there is no shortage of goods and 
plant capacity is not fully employed. A fia- 
grant example was furnished by the rise of 
steel prices during the 1957-58 recession. 

Tue truth is that a large part of American 

industrial leadership appears to have for- 
gotten the magic formula put Into practice 
by the first Henry Ford—that the way to 
make money is to make more and better 
goods for more people at lower prices, rather 
than to squeeze the maximum margin of 
profit out of each unit sale. 

The failure of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to understand that monopolistic price 
manipulation hag been the chief cause of 
the “inflation” which it has tried to arrest, 
rather than any classical demand for goods 
in excess of supply, has probably had much 
to do with Its adoption of a regressive and 
growth-strangling fiscal policy. 

If we believe in and wish to preach the 
virtues of a free-market economy, we had 
better see to it that we maintain such an 
economy here at home. Unless we do so— 
unless American industry regains its ability 
to compete without expatriating ftself, it 
will not be easy to correct the deficit in our 
balance of payments without fatally reduc- 
ing our aid to the underdeveloped countries. 

It is necessary to view the gold crisis in 
proper perspective. Our gold reserve exists 
to preserve confidence during an emergency. 
Panicky measures to halt our gold stock's 
diminution when an emergency arises will 
only destroy confidence and y the 
crisis. To say this ts not to deny that the 
whole concept of gold reserves requires 
rethinking. $ 

Back in 1933, this student of monetary 
policy urged the adoption of a system of 
settling international balances more flexible 
than the then-existing automatic gold 
standard. Some improvements were made 
at that time. Further facilities were later 
added through the creation of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the European 
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Payments Union, But more improvements 
are needed. 

Raising the price of gold—te., devaluing 
the dollar—will not solve the problem; it 
will, in fact, benefit only the two great gold 
producers, the Union of South Africa and 
the Soviet Union. 

Eliminating the requirement for a 25- 
percent gold reserve against outstanding 
currency would provide temporary relief, 
but it would also remove a healthy brake 
against overexpansion of the currency— 
eyen though this brake does not operate 
against the overexpansion of credit. 

On the other hand, the suggestions re- 
cently put forward by Prof. Robert Trifin, 
of Yale University, with regard to making 
the International Monetary Fund into an 
international clearinghouse with limited 
lending facilities point in the right direc- 
tion. Yet it must always be remembered 
that no system of international exchange— 
not even R supranational currency—can be 
expected to do more than take care of tem- 
porary disequilibriums in the international 
balance of payment. A chronic disequilib- 
rium must be cured at the source. 

Our chronic disequilibrium results from 
the fatiure of both our Government and our 
business leadership to adjust to the spec- 
tacular improvement in West European and 
Japanese afalrs—an advance largely brought 
about by the United States itself. 


Establishment of a Department of 
Urbicalture 
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HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from California, Congressman J. 
ARTHUR Youncer, is the originator of 
the proposal to create a new Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This proposal is now receiv- 
ing very serious consideration by the 
President-elect. 

Enclosed is an article from This Week 
magazine, published by the Sunday Star, 
Washington, D.C., on January 8, 1961; 
and also an editorial from the Advance- 
Star, Burlingame, Calif., dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1960, giving recognition to the 
leadership which Congressman YOUNGER 
has provided in this field. This is a de- 
served tribute to our able colleague from 
California, 

The articles follow: 

[From This Week magazine, Jan. 8, 1961] 
Cominc: HELP For Our Crrres—in 1956 Tus 

WEEK PROPOSED A “DEPARTMENT OF URBI- 

CULTURE.” Now Loox WHAT’S HAPPENING 

An Important proposal advanced in the 
pages of This Week 4 years years ago is 
today coming to fruition. President-elect 
Kennedy’s announced intention of creating 
a Cabinet-lexel department to deal with the 
problems of cities will implement a revolu- 
tionary idea put forward in an article by 
Representative J. ARTHUR Youncer, Repub- 
lican, of California, “Let’s Have A Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture.“ The article appeared 
on August 5, 1956, and started a nationwide 
discussion. 

Governmental machinery, the Congress- 
man pointed out, had failed to keep pace 
with the great transformation of America 
from a rural to an urban society, He pro- 
duced figures to show that city and subur- 
ban dwellers, who constitute 85 percent of 
the U.S. population, have less than 25 per- 
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cent of the representation in State legisla- 
tures, but pay 90 percent of the taxes. 


MOVEMENT SPREAD 


He urged the formation of a new Cabinet- 
level department that would concern itself 
with the problems of cities, just as the De- 
partment of Agriculture looks to the affairs 
of farms. 

Following the appearance of Represent- 
ative Younoer’s article, many others joined 
in urging creation of the new department. 
Finally last summer the Democratic plat- 
form advocated the proposal, and the ides 
was endorsed by President-elect Kennedy 
during the campaign. On December 8, he 
announced his intention of asking Congress 
to create a Department of Urban Affairs “to 
direct Federal ald in solving metropolitan 
problems.“ 

We asked Mr. Youncer to comment on tue 
news. He writes: 

“This Week was ahead of the times when 
it printed my proposal In 1956. But now 
it looks as if we are actually going to get a 
Department of Urbiculture, through called 
by another name. This means we should 
soon see the concentration of all Federal 
activities for the metropolitan population 
into one department with a Cabinet head. 


STRONG BACKING 


“In acting, the new President can count 
on the backing of the 8 out of 10 Amer- 
icans who live in cities and close-by 
suburbs. He will also find support in the 
House and the Senate, Senator Harerson A. 
WILLIAMS, JR., Democrat, of New Jersey, has 
been especially outspoken. ‘We should real- 
ize,’ he said, ‘that our transit inadequacies, 
our slums, the school squeeze and many 
other areas of concern are all related. A 
Secretary of Urban Affairs is vitally needed.’ 

“So,” concludes Representative YOUNGER 
optimistically, ‘the city dweller seems at last 
on the verge of getting relief.” 

This Week is proud of haying helped 
spark an Important and valuable reform that 
will be of benefit to all Americans living 
in metropolitan areas. 

[From the Burlingame (Calif.) Advanc?- 
Star, Dec. 29, 1960] 


Ma. KENNEDY, MEET Our Mr, YOUNGER 


What's that famous quotation about 
politics and strange bedfellows? 

Six long years ago our Congressman 
J. ARTHUR YounceR, introduced in the House 
of Representatives bills designed to create 
two new departments in the Federal Govern- 
ment. One of these departments would be 
for “urblculture,” to tackle the problems 
peculiar to urban areas. The other would 
be for transportation and communication, 
to bring together all the regulatory agencies 
in these flelds. 

YOUNGER, of course. is a Republican. He 
worked on these projects in President Eisen- 
nower's Republican administration, But he 
couldn't get them through. 

So, now, both are being considered as key 
factors In the Washington shake-up planned 
for the new Democratic regime of President- 
elect Kennedy. 

The moral—if any—of all this escapes us 
unless could it be simply that good 
ideas are too big for partisan political 
labels? 


United States-African Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
IN THE HOUSE e 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas P. Melady, chairman of the 
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committee on Africa of the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, has 
made available to me a policy statement 
on “United States-African Relations.” 
This thoughtful study emphasizes our 
responsibility to the people of the newly 
emerging nations, and recommends basic 
guidelines for U.S. policy in Africa. In- 
cluded in the committee’s recommenda- 
tions are expanded U.S. aid and techni- 
cal assistance, both bilateral and 
through the United Nations; an im- 
proved fellowship program in the United 
States and increased technical training 
programs within the new nations; estab- 
lishment of a full diplomatic mission in 
every independent African State; and 
setting up appropriate U.S. information 
services in the new nations. 

In the belief that this excellent state- 
ment on “United States-African Rela- 
tions” commends itself to wide reading, 
I include it in the Recozo together with 
my remarks: 

UNITED STATES-AFRICAN RELATIONS 

One of the. most striking phenomena of 
the contemporary international scene is the 
emergence of an independent Africa. This 
year alone, 16 new African nations have taken 
their place In the United Nations, and others 
will be added in the next 2 or 3 years. 

The many links—historical, economic, po- 
litical and cultural—which bind the United 
States with the African Continent, its present 
and future, its fortunes and misfortunes, 
underline US. responsibility to the new and 
emerging nations. 

This is a responsibility rooted in both the 
tradition and policy of our country. Because 


of its own past history the United States has . 


a natural sympathy for the aspirations of 
other peoples to national indepencence and 
sovereignty; it has traditionally supported 
the principle of self-determination and its 
achievement by democratic means. This 
sympathy has been reflected in the U.S. 
policy toward its own former dependencies 
and its participation in such bodies as the 
United Nations ‘Trusteeship Council and 
Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, which have contri- 
buted in some degree to the emergence of the 
new nations. 

Both tradition and policy have, on the 
other hand, inspired in the peoples of new 
nations a corresponding sympathy for the 
United States and certain high expectations, 
which not only present an urgent challenge 
to U.S. policy in Africa itself but also re- 
quire an increasingly enlightened and com- 
prehending body of public opinion in the 
United States. 

It is essential, therefore. that U.S. policy 
in Africa clearly refiect confidence in the 
new African nations. 

It is equally important to make clear— 

That we recognize and respect the desire 
of the new nations to be dealt with strictly 
on their own merits and not as an extension 
of a policy toward Western Europe or toward 
the Soviet Union and its Communist allies. 

That we respect the right and desire of 
these nations to choose their own internal 
forms of government, and that this respect 
is predicated on the expectation that they 
will insure in law and practice the basic 
human rights and fundamental freedoms set 
forth in the United Nation Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

That U.S. policy in Africa seeks nothing 
but peace and the well-being of the new 
sovereign states, both essential to the com- 
mon good of all peoples in the community 
of nations which they have joined. 
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Much has been said of the fact that the 
new states are equal partners with the West 
in the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, that in the UN. General Assembly 
the Afro-Asian nations outnumber other re- 
gional groupings and so hold a potential 
balance of power which will increase with 
the foreseeable admission of other new Afri- 
can states to U.N. membership, The various 
aspects of economic dependence and inter- 
relationships between the West and the new 
nations have also received much attention. 

Apart from political and economic con- 
siderations, however, and even if they did 
not exist, there remains a moral responsibil- 
ity to the peoples of the new nations as 
fellow human beings, In whom we of the 
United States are vitally interested as peo- 
ple. As people we wish to know them, to live 
peacefully with them, to work with them In 
friendship as members of the human family 
toward the solution of their own age-old 
problems and the problems besetting the 
broader community. This, too, must be 
made clear, 

The suggestions for an African policy pre- 
sented by President Elsenhower at the 1960 
session of the U.N. General Assembly repre- 
sent a beginning of expanded effort in meet- 
ing our responsibilities toward the new na- 
tions. Specifically our Government sug- 
gested— 

Nonintereference in the internal affairs of 
the African nations, 

Aid in assuring their security without 
wasteful and dangerous competition in arms. 

Emergency aid to the Congo (Leopold- 
ville). 

International assistance in shaping long- 
term development programs, 

Aid for education, with a pledge of ex- 
panded U.S. support. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The US. offer to channel aid through 
the United Nations takes cognizance of cer- 
taln expressed desires of the African nations. 
On the other hand, we believe that in addi- 
tion to expanded U.S. support for develop- 
ment programs under UN. auspices, there 1s 
both a need and a place for U.S. bilateral aid 
and technical assistance In terms acceptable 
to the African peoples. We urge an increase 
in such aid, particularly in the flelds of 
health, education, agriculture, and essential 
transport facilities. 

We further believe there is a role for U.S. 
private social service, medical, and educa- 
tional endeayors in Africa and a specific 
need to increase such activity. 

2. With respect to education, the CAIP 
Africa Committee in 1947 urged that Africa's 
youth be given the best of opportunities to 
recelve not only technical training but also 
religious and cultural educational oppor- 
tunities in United States institutions of 
their own choosing. In 1953, the CA 
Committee on Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories suggested in a statement the placing 
of United States educational and govern- 
mental facilities at hand to help in the 
training of African leaders. 

Since both the need for education and the 
desire for it on the part of African youth 
are acute, we renew our special plea for an 
expanded effort in this field also, in addition 
to support for UN assistance. 

We would urge an improved fellowship 
program in the United States and increased 
assistance to technical training programs 
within the new nations, 

3. We belleve that there should be a full 
diplomatic mission in every independent 
African State, staffed by persons thoroughly 
conversant with and respectful of the his- 
tory and traditions of the people among 
whom they will represent the United States. 

4. We further recommend the establish- 
ment of appropriate U.S. information sery- 
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ices in the new nations and a stepped-up 
but carefully planned cultural exchange pro- 
gram in both directions. We believe these 
are necessary to promote the climate of mu- 
tual understanding which 1s basic to future 
peaceful relations. 

Given the conditions of rapid change 
which much of African society is undergo- 
ing and the fact of its confrontation with 
conflicting ideologies and new philosophies, 
many of the values of our western civiliza~- 
tion are on trial, Our fidelity—or lack of 
itt—to the principles we maintain is care- 
fully weighed and our methods of achieving 
our stated ideals and goals shrewdly ap- 
praised. At the same time, there is often 
on the part of Africans a sensitivity and 
resentment to the image of African people 
and society frequently reflected in the pop- 
ular press, 

Among steps to achieve greater under- 
standing on the part of U.S. public opinion 
we would mention— 

Expanded programs of African studies in 
our universities. 

Appropriate survey courses on the high 
school level. 

Programs, through various media and non- 
governmental organizations, to famillarize 
the American people with the best of each 
new nation’s traditions and culture, 

Greater publicity and attention to orderly 
and successful progress through the tran- 
sitional period, For example, the difficulties 
of the Congo receive much greater notice 
than quiet developments in nations like 
Nigeria and the Ivory Coast. 

5. Finally, in our own domestic life, much 
greater efforts must be made to correct those 
racial abuses and customs which are a 
standing scandal to the people of Africa, 
which inspire distrust and resentment of 
the United States among them, and are a 
continuing obstacle to the many Americans 
who labor for the good of Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


While emphasizing our responsibilities to 
Africa, we should also note that there is 
much we can learn from her people and 
that the potential of Africa’s contribution 
to the community of nations and to world 
peace is of immense significance. All at- 
tempts to fulfill those responsibilities may 
be harmful as well as inadequate if they 
disregard the many sound values in African 
culture, such as a deep sense of religion 
and respect for religious things, a strong 
sense of family responsibility and the 
African's generally pacific and courageous 
nature, 

We can and must rise to the expectations 
of those Africans who look to the people of 
the United States for understanding and 
friendship in their present efforts to con- 
solidate their freedom and develop their 
nationhood in modern terms. Neither we 
nor they can afford to walt. 

DECEMBER 22, 1960. 
The Honorable Frances P. BOLTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzat Mrs. Botton: The committee on 
Africa of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace has given thoughtful study 
to U.S. relations with Africa. With the con- 
sent of the executive council of this associ- 
ation, we have drawn up the attached state- 
ment on “United States-African Relations.” 

In view of the national policy implica- 
tions of our statement, we are forwarding 
a copy of it to you, respectfully requesting 
that you and the appropriate members of 


‘your staff give consideration to it. 


With every good wish, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS P. Metapy, 
Chairman, Africa Committee. 
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The Report of the Task Force Committee 
on Education to President-Elect John 
F. Kennedy, January 6, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, Presi- 
dent-elect John F. Kennedy gave a great 
deal of attention during the campaign to 
the subject of education. As Mr. Ken- 
nedy said last week, “There is no more 
important domestic responsibility than 
education.” Members of Congress will, 
therefore, be interested in reading the 
report of the Task Force Committee on 
Education to Mr. Kennedy, which was 
issued on January 7, 1961. 

As the only Indiana member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Iam particularly pleased that the Chair- 
man of the Task Force Committee which 
prepared this report for the President- 
elect was the distinguished president of 
Purdue University at West Lafayette, 
Ind., Dr, Frederick Hovde. 

I hope that Members of Congress and 
citizens generally will study this report 
and its recommendations carefully. 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1961] 
TEXT or SCHOOL REPORT GIVEN TO KENNEDY 

In accordance with instructions, the task 
force committee on education submits here- 
with, listed in order of priority, three major 
legislative proposals and four administrative 
actions for the consideration of the Presi- 
dent. 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

1. Federal support for the public school 

system 

The national interest demands a first- 
rate system of schools and that every child 
have full opportunity to benefit from that 
system. Present standards and facilities 
must be improved. Millions of children, par. 
ticularly in certain rural areas and in the 
great cities, are deprived of an opportunity 
to develop talents that are needed both for 
society and for thelr own lives. The task 
force committee concludes that first priority 
should be given to a vigorous program to litt 

the schools to a new level of excellence. 

State and local governments alone cannot 
provide the funds needed, Federal support 
is required. The task force committee re- 
commends that action be taken in three 
closely related areas: a general program of 
support for all public schools to reach the 
new level; a special program for States in 
economic distress in providing for schools, 
and a special program for city schools. 

Building Funds Asked 

1. The task force committee recommends 
that the President support legisiation to pro- 
vide $30 per annum a pupil based on average 
daily attendance in public schools. The 
funds should be sent to the States for trans- 
mission to local boards of education on the 
basis of average daily attendance in their 
public schools. The boards of education 
should be authorized to use the funds for 
construction, salaries or other purposes re- 
lated to the improvement of education. The 
program should require State and local gov- 
ernments to maintain or increase their sup- 
port of education. The annus! cost is esti- 

‘mated at $1,200 million. 
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2. The task force committee recommends 
that the President support legislation de- 
signed to provide $20 per child for States 
with personal income per student in average 
daily attendance in public schools that is 
below 70 percent of the national average. 

The legislation should include provision 
to assure maintenance of State and local ef- 
fort, and funds should be available for con- 
struction, salaries, or other purposes related 
to the improvement of education in the pub- 
lic schools, as the State may determine. It 
is estimated that roughly one quarter of 
the States might benefit from this legisla- 
tion (mostly in the South), that approxi- 
mately 7 million children would be helped 
toward full educational opportunity, and 
that the annual cost would be $140 million. 

3. The task force committee recommends 
that the President support legislation de- 
signed to provide an amount equivalent to 
$20 per child in average daily attendance in 
the public schools of the great cities (over 
300,000 population) which are facing unique 
and grave educational problems. 

The legislation should authorize the US. 
Commissioner of Education to make grants 
to such cities based upon plans proposed by 
their boards of education or by the boards 
together with other boards of education 
within their area, for support of research 
and experimental programs in the special 
problems of these urban schools, for the 
planning and construction of facilities, for 
the acquisition of land sites, for the improve- 
ment of programs of community service by 
the schools, and for the strengthening of 
guidance and job placement programs for 
pupils over 16 years of age. 

Eligibility for such grants should be based 
on a formula which includes density of pop- 
ulation, nature of housing, and percent of 
students finishing high school. Provisions 
to assure maintenance of local effort should 
be included, as well as coordination with 
Federal and local housing agencies. It ts 
estimated that the education of approxi- 
mately 6 million children can be improved 
at a cost of $120 million annually. 

Il. Federal support program for housing and 
academic facilities jor the colleges and 
universities 


1. Grant and loan program for academic 
facilities. 

Although college and university enroll- 
ments are now at an all-time high, the 
period of greatest increase in enrollments 18 
immediately ahead. In order to give urg- 
ently needed air to colleges and universities 
(including junior colleges) to accommodate 
a million new students in the next 5 years, 
Congress should be urged to enact legislation 
providing for a combined program of loans 
and grants of at least $500 million for the 
first year, of which $350 million (70 percent 
should be for matching grants and $150 mil- 
lion (30 percent) should be for loans on the 
same basis as the college housing loan pro- 
gram, In succeeding years this program 
will require increasing sums annually to 
meet the evolving needs. Grants should he 
available only for construction which will 
accommodate increased numbers of students. 

2. College housing loan program. 

This program has been outstandingly 
successful in its 10 years of operation. It 
has suffered in uncertainty and needs to be 
put on a basis which will permit colleges 
and universities to plan ahead. The task 
force committee, therefore, recommends 
that (a) the President ask Congress for an 
immediate increase in loan authorization of 
$159 million to take care of anticipated ad- 
ditional needs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and (b) the President ask Con- 
gress to increcse the loan authorization by 
$1,400 million over a 4-year period, with 
$350 million of the new authorization ayall- 
able as of July 1, 1961, and $350 million on 
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July, 1 1962, July 1, 1963, and July 1, 1964. 

(Program administered in Housing and 

Home Financing Agency.) 

III. Strengthening of the National Defense 
Education Act 

The need for action by the Federal Govern- 
ment to upgrade American education was 
clearly recognized in the passage by the 
Congress of the National Defense Education 
Act. In the programs under the 
various titles have been effective and, with 
some modifications, the authority for them 
should be extended for 5 years. 

Because of the critical shortage of teach- 
ers at all levels, highest priority should 
be given to enlarging the national fellow- 
ship program in order to attract able people 
into elementary and secondary, as well as 
college, teaching. New sources of supply 
should be tapped, such as college grad- 
uates, particularly women with lessened 
family responsibilities who did not specifi- 
cally train to be teachers, retired military 
and other professional personnel. In addi- 
tion, fellowships should be available to 
teachers in service so that they might in- 
crease their effectiveness. 


More Loan Funds Needed 


The loan funds for college students should 
be increased and supplemented with a guar- 
anteed loan program from private funds. 
The forgiveness feature, now applicable only 
to public school teachers, should be extended 
to all teachers. Furthermore, the student 
disclaimer affidavit, which so many institu- 
tions find objectionable, should be elim- 
inated. 

With the extensive experimentation which 
has been done throughout the country in 
the more effective use of newer means of 
communications in the schools, another 
phase should now be entered and assistance 
given through Federal support to the States 
and regions in constructing educational tele- 
vision networks. 

After 3 years of experience in granting ald 
to the States to develop better means of 
identifying students with outstanding apti- 
tudes and encouraging them to complete 
their high school education, the time has 
come to review carefully the work that has 
been done and to look to the planning of 
programs that provide more thorough prepa- 
ration for vocational and academic coun- 
selors. 

Through such actions provision for better 
education through the schools and colleges 
can be accelerated with the result of a gain 
in national strength. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRESIDENTIAL ADMINIS- 
‘TRATIVE ACTION 


The task force committee recommends im- 
mediate action by the President with respect 
to four important matters listed below in 
order of priority. The committee believes 
the taking of these actions will demonstrate 
in a positive way that the President not only 
gives top priority to the development of the 
Nation's educational system, but also stands 
ready to give his full backing to the estab- 
lishment of helpful administrative policies 
and regulations in all Federal agencies 
charged with the spending of Federal funds 
flowing to the colleges and universities in 
support of education, research, and public 
service. 

1. The task force committee recommends 
that the President take immediate action to 
establish a President's Advisory Committee 
on Education. 

Such a move will demonstrate that the 
President believes that education is one of 
the truly fundamental and important re- 
quirements for the preservation and de- 
velopment of the American society and wil! 
place the field of education on a level with 
that now enjoyed by presidential advisory 
groups in both science and economics. 
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Agencies Urged To Act 


2. The Task Force Committes recommends 
that the President specifically request all 
Federal agencies, including the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Department of Defense, 
and the Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, to take all possible steps within 
existing statutory and legislative authoriza- 
tion to support and implement the recom- 
mendations of the President's Science Advis- 
ory Committee Issued under date of Novem- 
ber 15, 1960, in a report entitled "Scientific 
Progress, the Universities and the Federal 

~ Government,” 

This excellent report recommends objec- 
tives, policies and actions which will 
strengthen American science and technology, 
the benefits from which will serve to increase 
not only national defense, but also national 
industrial and economic growth. 

The active implementation of these rec- 
ommendations will be enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all institutions of higher learning 
in the country now concerned and faced with 
the problems of financing, sta%ing, and 
equipping an expanded capacity for graduate 
training and basic research. 

3. The task force committee recommends 
that the President take action, presumably 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, to re- 
quest the Internal Revenue Service to re- 
scind ruling 60-370, dated December 2, 1960. 

The rescission of this ruling (which ruling 
has been yigorously opposed by all educa- 
tional institutions, both public and private) 
will demonstrate that the new administra- 
tion is anxious to do all in its power to stim- 
ulate private giving in support of our edu- 
cational institutions. 

4. The task force committge recommends 
that the President request the Director of 
the Bureau of thé Budget to proceed with 
immediate revision of Bureau of the Budget, 
Circular A-21, issued September 10, 1958, the 
intent of which is to provide to educa- 
tional institutions recognition of their full 
allocated costs cf research under generally 
accepted cost-accounting principles. 

The revision of this directive will settle 
one of the most annoying problems in the 
field of university-government relationships 
that has plagued our institutionss of higher 
education for the past 10 years. 

Specific recommendations on the changes 
desired were submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget in September 1960, by a special com- 
mittee on sponsored research of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and to the De- 
partment of Defense and the three services. 


How Can the Church Meet the Challenge 


of Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, October 23, 1960, it was my 
privilege to take part in the morning 
services of the First Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, Altoona, Pa., and to 
deliver the following address on the sub- 
ject “How Can the Church Meet the 
Challenge of Communism”: 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 20TH 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT SUNDAY 
MORNING SERVICES OF THE PMST EVANGEL- 
ICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH, OCTOBER 
23, 1960 


It is a treasured privilege to join you in 
divine worship this morning as we acknowl- 
edge our great gift of faith in Almighty God 
and our love for the great Republic—that 
guarantees our right to pay homage to our 
Creator—iunder the priceless heritage of 
American freedom. 

Because the Communist world seeks to 
eradicate religion from the minds of men I 
thought it appropriate to select as the topic 
of my morning message—my answer to the 
timely question—How can the church meet 
the challenge of communism? 

The first necessity for the church—in 
meeting the challenge of communism—is to 
take a clear-eyed yiew both of itself and of 
its enemy. 

We must face the fact that our own slack- 
ness and defects, our meek acceptance of 
social injustices, and our selfish. violations 
of our own professed principles, give to Rus- 
sian and international communism the 
strongest of propaganda weapons, 

We must face, too, the fact that com- 
munism is basically and unalterably opposed 
to all religion. 

The saying, “Religion is the opium of the 
people,“ originated by Karl Marx, was fre- 
quently quoted with entire approval by 
Lenin, and is a fundamental tenet of the 
Communist dogma, endorsed by Khru- 
shchey as well as by Stalin. 

We of the non-Communist world are re- 
peatedly decelved by the Marxist procedure, 
plainly prescribed in the Communist Manil- 
festo of shifting superficial policies as ex- 
pedient while preserving basic purposes. 

The unchanging reality underlies the 
bewildering surface of change and 
contradiction. 

The pea of atheism lies under one or an- 
other of the shells in this old carnival 
game of deception. 

First, there is the shell called “separation 
of church and state” which is a name the 
Communists use for persecution. 

Then there is the shell of toleration pre- 
sented as in the wording of the Soviet con- 
stitution, “freedom of function of religious 
cults and freedom of antireligious propa- 
ganda." 

Finally, there is the shell of favor and 
support of any religious group the Com- 
munists believe they can use to thelr own 
advantage, 

If we keep our senses about us we shall 
make no bet on which shell covers the pea 
at this particular moment. 

The consistent Communist interpretation 
of “separation of church and state,” is the 
requirement of atheism for all government 
officials since the government officials must 
be Communist party members and the Com- 
munist party members must be atheists, 

The Soviet regime under Stalin in 1942, 
under Nazi attack, called in the Russian 
Orthodox Church to bolster the Russian 
nationalistic spirit, for defense of the land, 

Ever since that time the Soviet Govern- 
ment has found it expedient to sponsor and 
support the national church on occasion, 
and to a limited extent, keeping its chlef 
officials firmly under state control. 

Contracts between these Communist state 
functionaries and representatives of churches 
in the non-Communist world both within 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere are cold- 
bloodedly directed to the furtherance of 
Soviet domestic and foreign policy, 

Soviet treatment of the Moslem faith and 
its adherents is similarly dictated by a scorn- 
Tul policy. 
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Accordingly, on February 8, 1958, there was 
a radio broadcast from Moscow iming 
the long-cherished desire of Soviet Moslems 
to visit the holy places of Mecca and Medina. 

The broadcast continued in these words: 
“However, in all the approaches to these 
places that are considered holy to all 
Moslems U.S. imperialists want to build 
bases for dreadful atomic weapons, * * * 
The Moslem world, our Moslem brothers, 
must not allow the U.S. imperialists to build 
atomic bases.“ 

Of course, the fact is that any obstacle 
between the Moslems in the Soviet Union and 
the holy places of Mecca and Medina is set 
up purely by the Government of the Soviet 
Union, which, from 1945 to 1953, for in- 
stance, permitted no such pilgrimages at all. 

Treatment of Moslems within the Soviet 
Union has ranged from mass slaughter and 
the deportation of whole republics into exile 
and captivity to a showy but small-scale sup- 
port and patronage. 

Jews in the Soviet Union have been sub- 
jected also to violent treatment intended 
to keep them intjmidated and subjected to 
the ruling powers. 

At times when the Jews are in disfavor the 
Communist press quotes the comment of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels: “What is 
the world basis of Jewry? 

“Practical need—avarice, 

“What is the world religion of the Jew? 
Haggling. 

“What is his earthly god? Money—the 
emancipation of the Jews in its final mean- 
ing is the emancipation of mankind from 
the Jews." 

When it sults Communist purposes, how- 
ever, to give the impression that Jews in the 
Soviet Union are free to observe their reli- 
gious practices without interference, a tab- 
leau can be arranged for the purpose as on 
the occasion when the American visitor, Mur- 
ray Schulman, expressed interest in visiting 
the synagogue in Moscow during his stay 
from May 9 to 12, 1955. 

Here is what happened according to a pub- 
lished report: 

“The visit was arranged. At 11 a.m., Tues- 
day, May 10, Schulman and two non-Jewish 
(US.) veterans arrived at the synagogue. 

“They found there about 30 old men and 
the chief rabbi! of Moscow, Solomon 
Schleifer, allegedly assembled for services. 

“Schulman expressed his surprise for no 
services are held In the synagogue on week- 
day mornings at this hour.“ 

Protestant groups are also subjected to the 
swing of the pendulum of Soviet favor and 
disfavor from a showy display of some reli- 
gious ceremony in Moscow to restrictive laws 
and slanderous public accusations usually 
directed toward one particular church, such 
as the Baptist (the largest Protestant group 
in the Soviet Union), or Jehovah's Witnesses. 

Treatment of the Catholic Church seems 
to vary geographically rather than with the 
times. 


Where it sults Russian purposes, as in the 
Polish and Ukrainian regions that have been 
annexed to the Soviet Union, the Catholic 
Church is officially annexed to the Russian 
Orthodox Church, {ts priests and members 
having the choice of submission or punish- 
ment such as forced labor in Siberia, 

In Lithuania, by contrast, some confiscated 
Catholic churches are reported to have been 
returned to religious use, and the Soviet 
news agency, Tass, reported on April 19, 
1957, the graduation of 14 Catholic priests 
from a local seminary. 

The Soviet Union contains representatives 
of many faiths and its Government seems to 
be willing and able whenever the occasion 
arises to produce some venerable church 
dignitary for public display and propaganda. 
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When the Burmese premier, U Nu, visited 
the Soviet Union, the alleged head of the 
Buddhist faith in the USS.R., Pandita 
Lama, made it a point to go to Moscow for 
medical treatment and to be there to greet 
U Nu on his arrival in the capital. 

Pandita Lama seemed to know little about 
any other Buddhists in the Soviet Union and 
refused U Nu's invitation to visit Burma on 
grounds of old age and ill health. 

These are the grounds upon which leaders 
ot minority religious groups in the Soviet 
Union generally refuse invitations to visit 
any place outside the borders, 

In 1955, the Soviet Union succeeded in 
baving installed as head of the Armenian 
Orthodox Church a Soviet puppet priest in 
Rumania. 

This Russian priest ts serving Soviet for- 
eign policy well in establishing relations 
with Armenians outside the Soviet zone of 
control. 

In all these Soviet relationships with re- 
ligion the steady gaze can discern one con- 
stant principle, the cold and scornful use of 
religion as a propaganda factor, in both in- 
ternal politics and foreign relations. 

When nationalism is, at some particular 
time or place, to the interest of the Soviet 
policy it is fomented by all the means at 
hand including the encouragement of the 
mational church or repressive measures 
against whatever church the national group 
may dislike and fear. 

When and where nationalism, or any other 
quality associated with religion, interferes 
with Communist policy, it ts ruthlessly re- 
pressed by all means including persecution, 
mass evacuation, and wholesale killing. 

I have taken these accounts of Communist 
behavoir from the record of the Soviet Un- 
fon, because there, where the Communist 
Party is In undisputed control, its deeds are 
its own plain and unshared responsibility. 

But the Soviet Union's actions and the 
behavior of Communist parties all over the 
world are consistent in this matter of atti- 
tude toward religion. 

Everywhere the Communist is a convinced 
atheist, a hater of any and all religion, but, 
for this very reason willing to use religious 
belief as a tool and weapon and to dupe 
believers even of the clergy into gullibly fol- 
lowing him down the path to destruction. 

He will use truth, half-truth, big Me or 
multiple lie, with cynical disregard until 
anyone who tries to combat him is swamped 
and confused in a multitude of explanations 
and distinctions. 

The Communist does not always lie, he 
takes a devilish delight in finding a truth 
that suits his purpose, and proclaiming it 
loudly, 

We must perceive and act upon the truth 
that communism is not what it says it is, 
a creative, forward-moving, revolutionary 
force, but a counter-revolutionary dead- 
weight of dictorial conspiracy and tyranny. 

Its -materialism is a lowering of man’s 
sights and hopes to rewards that would not 
make men happy, even if he could get them, 
which he cannot by the Communist con- 
spiratorial methods. 

Religion—Christianity, the revolution of 
the spirit of man is the real forward move- 
ment in the world. 

This is the courage that knows no defeat 
even in prison or in the grave. 

This is the spirit that holds through death 
and disaster, through hardship and warfare 
and victory, to the Christian virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity. 

These are no armor against communism, 
they are no weapon against communism. 

Let those who scorn religion, like the 
Communists, presume to make use of re- 
ligion as a tool and a weapon, to hide behind 
it and to smash down their enemies with it. 

It is for us to serve our religion, to fight 
for it and under its banner, to order our 
lives by its direction. 
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It is for us to strive impartially and un- 
selfishly for the rule of law and justice in 
our own lives—in the affairs of our country, 
and in the affairs of nations. 

It is appropriate as we gather to worship 
in this house of God this morning and by 
doing so give public homage to our Creator 
that we should prayerfully invoke His divine 
aid in repelling the forces of world commu- 
nism who denounce religion as being the 
opium of the people and hope to banish it 
from the face of the earth. 

As we dedicate this church flag depicting 
our faith in God and this new Star-Spangled 
Banner which symbolizes the liberty and 
freedom of 50 States in one Union, insepara- 
ble and indivisible, under God, let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the spiritual values repre- 
sented by these banners, love of God, love of 
church, and love of our country. v 

Let us regard these flags with love and 
reverence for they are emblems of our re- 
ligfous faith and of the loyalty and respect 
we owe to our beloved country. 

As we gaze upon Old Glory let us resolve 
in our hearts to renew our allegiance to God 
and country saying in all sincerity to our 
glorious national emblem Dear old flag, 
we filng thee afresh to the breeze and say, 
‘three cheers for the red, white, and blue,’ 
and we shall place above thee but one 
symbol ‘neath God's shining sun the cross of 
His only begotten Son and under the in- 
spiration of the cross and the flag we shall 
march to the moral, the mental, and the 
spiritual mastery of mankind.” 


Connecticut Doctor Devotes Self to 
Cause of Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the Catholic Trans- 
script, published in Hartford, Conn., con- 
tains an inspiring account of the de- 
cision of a young Connecticut doctor to 
serve as a medical missionary in Korea, 

Dr. James P, Walsh, of Waterbury, 
Conn., has set a shining example of true 
charity and brotherhood in offering his 


‘services to the people of Korea. 


Touched by the plight of the Korean 
people as he observed it while serving 
in Korea with the U.S. Army in 1957-58, 
Doctor Walsh has given up the comforts 
of life in America to serve as the only 
doctor at a medical clinic which pro- 
vides outpatient services in an area con- 
taining 300,000 people. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit the 
text of the article from the Catholic 
Transcript of January 5, 1961: 

To Am IrtsH BROTHERS— WATERBURY DOCTOR 
VOLUNTEERS FOR MISSIONARY ROLE IN 
Korea 

(By Joseph A, Owens) 

Two years ago a young doctor in the U.S. 
Army completed his military assignment in 
Korea. He was almost certain then that 
someday he would return to this tiny Far 
East country populated by millions of cour- 
ageous people. This week Dr. James P. 
Walsh arrived in Kwangju to start work asa 
lay missionary. 

Dr. Walsh, a native of Waterbury, will serve 
at the St. John of God Clinic, operated by 
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the St. John of God Brothers from Ireland. 
For his professional services the 31-year-old 
doctor will receive room and board and a 
small pay to cover personal expenses. 

In Kwangju, Dr. Walsh will treat and care 
for people suffering from leprosy, typhus, 
typhoid, paratyphoid, roundworm, hook 
worm, dysentery, meningitis, malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and scores of other diseases. There 
are about 300,000 people within reach of the 
outpatient clinic which opened in November 
of 1959. 

Thousands and thousands of these Koreans 
are ignorant of the laws of hygiene and nu- 
trition, The clinic has risen amid misery 
and poverty, a bright station of hope. 

Dr. Walsh will be the only doctor at the 
clinic. A doctor from Ireland, Dr. James 
Carr, has left after completing 1 year of serv- 
ice. Five brothers, all trained nurses, will 
assist Dr. Walsh. 

While Dr. Carr volunteered for 1 year, the 
newest member of the lay missionary force 
has not said exactly how long he intends to 
stay. “I will be there at least a year and I 
might stay 2 or 3 years,” Dr. Walsh explained. 

A 1952 graduate of Holy Cross and a 1956 
graduate of Georgetown Medical School, Dr. 
Walsh was serving as a resident physician 
at St. Vincent Hospital in Worcester, Mass.. 
until last week when he left by plane for 
Korea. 

In the comfortable library of St. Vincent's, 
a bright white brick hospital, located a short 
distance from Holy Cross College, Dr. Walsh 
examined the reasons behind his decisions. 

“When I was in Korea—September 1957 to 
December 1958—I got to know the people. 
The average Korean is a wonderful person. 
This isn't the picture most Americans carry, 
but it's the true image. Too many Ameri- 
cans who served in Korea never left the im- 
mediate camp area. They met only the men 
and women who hung around the Army 
posts. 

“These are not the highest type of people. 
nor are they representative of the whole 
population. I met many fine Korean fam- 
ilies through Catholic missionaries.” 

Dr. Walsh removed some color snapshots 
from his wallet. “I have four godchildren in 
Kores,” he stated. “Aren't they all cute?” 

This young man with black hair and large 
warm brown eyes is postponing the start 
of his medical career at home because he 
feels an urge to help our brothers in other 
parts of the world. We have obligations to 
fulfill, and to me this is one way of meeting 
those responsibilities.” 

During the past two years, Dr. Walsh has 
followed news stories concerning Catholic 
doctors who have gone overseas to work at 
clinics and hospitals operated by missionary 
societies. He recalled that of the four or 
five he read about all were married. 

“As a bachelor I should have an advantage. 
Unlike these other men I will not have to 
worry about a wife or family, I will be able 
to devote all my time to my work,” sald Dr. 
Walsh. 

The clinic is open 6 days a week. At least 
100 patients are treated or examined each 
day in the single-story structure which has 
25 rooms including X-ray, operating, and 
recovery rooms. 

“One of my first jobs will be to learn the 
Korean language. I can speak a few words 
and for a while I can use an interpreter, 
but I believe a doctor should be able to talk 
directly to his patients,” revealed Dr. Walsh. 


Dr. Walsh strongly believes that his earlier 
contact with the Korean people will aid him 
immensely. “Some of the man who have 
gone on similar assignments have had to be- 
come acquainted with the people before they 
could get down to practicing medicine. Un- 
familiarity with customs can be a drawback. 
I think that I have a pretty good under- 
standing of what lies ahead. The country, 
the immediate surroundings, and most im- 
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portant of all, the people, will not be new 
to me.” 

Motivated mainly by what he has termed 
simply as “love of God,” Dr. Walsh hopes 
that the sight of an American Catholic doc- 
tor striving diligently to alleviate pain and 
suffering will further the cause of the Cath- 
olle Church in Korea, Of the 23 million 
people in Korea, only about 500,000 are 
Catholic. 

“A lay person can have indirect effect on 
the religious beliefs or the lack of beliefs of 
others. Maybe this will happen. Who 
knows?” 

Dr. Walsh does know he is going into an 
area where thousands live in squalor, and 
where medical facilities are at a bare mini- 
mum. In Kwangju, fourth largest city in 
Korea, there is a tuberculosis hospital and 
a state medical center in addition to the 
St. John of God Clinic. Beyond this there 
are so-called hospitals, operated by Korean 
doctors. Some are good, others, according 
to Dr. Walsh, are run by quack doctors, 
most of whom are Chinese. These men do 
not practice up-to-date medicine, 

One of Dr, Walsh’s big problems will be 
procurement of drugs and medicines. He 
and a representative of the St. John of God 
Brothers in the United States have obtained 
$5,000 worth of drugs from the Lederle 
Laboratories. 

“We will need many more contributions,” 
Dr. Walsh said, marking each word with a 
sense of urgency. 

In return, Dr. Walsh hopes to be able to 
correlate the responses of various diseases 
to various forms of medication and make 
regular reports back to the drug firms. 

“In Korea I will be treating some dis- 
eases which we read about in our textbooks, 
but do not see too often here in America. 
We know there are drugs which help these 
patients. However, because there is not 
an abundance of these cases here, there is 
still an opportunity, actually a need, to 
learn more about the rate of improvement 
after use of the prescribed medicine.” 

Equipment is another item. With a smile, 
Dr. Walsh applied the ageless phrase, I've 
been told all donations are gratefully re- 
ceived by the brothers.” 

Dr, Walsh came in contact with the 
brothers through an American-born mis- 
sionary, Most Rev. Harold W. Henry, vicar 
apostolic of Kwangju. While serving with 
the Korean Military Advisory Group as a 
U.S. Army doctor, he met Bishop Henry, and 
subsequently spent a great deal of time talk- 
ing to him and other Catholic missionaries 
about the vital needs of the Koreans. 

Shortly before his tour of duty ended the 
St, John of God Brothers arrived in Kwangju. 
The brothers immediately started work on 
their clinic. This community traces itself 
back to John Ciudad, who was born in 
Portugal, March 8, 1495. 

After reaching his forties John founded 
a hospital and devoted the remaining years 
of his life begging for food, shelter, medi- 
cines, and respect for the sick and homeless. 
After his death the brotherhood which he 
had breathed life into spread. In 1877 the 
first brothers arrived in Ireland. 

About 25 years ago the Irish-Pnglish 
Province was set up, and in 1950 this unit 
Was divided in two, and the Irish Province 
formed. The brothers are the only fully 
qualified male nurses in Korea. Through- 
out the world the St. John of God Brothers 
number more than 3,000 members and are 
stationed in 230 hospitals in 33 countries on 
all 6 continents. Forty-nine of these hos- 
Pitals are behind the Iron Curtain. 

At Kwangju, the brothers charge 200 hwan 
(1,000 hwan equal $1) for a treatment card 
which entitles the holder to a complete ex- 
amination. “This is done so that the peo- 
ple can keep their self-respect. About 60 
percent of the applicants cannot pay the 
fee, but no one is refused care or medicine 
because he lacks funds,” asserted Dr. Walsh. 
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The slim, personable man of medicine 
studied neurology at Georgetown Medical 
Center following his discharge from the 
Army and considered specializing in this 
field. “But in the back of my mind was the 
thought of returning to Korea. I was ac- 
cepted for residency here (St. Vincent Hos- 
pital) and some months ago I made the de- 
cision final.” 

Fortunately Dr. Walsh did not get snarled 
up in redtape. He obtained the necessary 
government papers months ago and was able 
to ship several crates of medical journals and 
equipment to Korea. 

For relaxation he will listen to his tape 
recordings of classical music. “I put 100 
hours of my record collection on tape. It 
would have been difficult to send all those 
records over,” he remarked, a little proud of 
his ingenuity. 

A member of Blessed Sacrament Parish, 
Dr. Walsh was class valedictorian at St. Mar- 
garet's School and Sacred Heart High School 
in Waterbury. A brother, William, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Sacred Heart. A sister, 
Ann Louise, is a registered nurse and on the 
staff of St. Mary’s Hospital, Waterbury; an- 
other sister, Mrs, John Gorman, is also a 
registered nurse. The fifth Walsh, Thomas, 
is a captain with the Army Engineers in 
Saigon, South Vietnam. 

Dr. Walsh's father is a retired U.S, Army 
colonel, and his mother has returned to 
teaching in the Waterbury public school 
system. 

Last week members of the staff at St. Vin- 
cent Hospital gave a testimonial dinner for 
Dr. Walsh. Among those present was Bishop 
Bernard J. Flanagan of Worcester. 

Many tributes were heaped on the Orient- 
bound doctor, who at times honestly wonders 
whether he is being selfish. Within him is 
the gnawing thought, “I like the Korean 
people. I know I will be happy working 
among them, perhaps happier than if I 
served some groups of Americans.” 

Associates and friends say this is typical 
of the man with quiet determination who 
begins each day with morning Mass, a habit 
he developed long ago. 


Annual Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE - 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my remarks on the occasion of 
the annual Pulaski Day celebration spon- 
sored by the Polish United Societies of 
Chelsea, Mass., on October 9, 1960: 

ANNUAL PULASKI Day ` 


Greetings, Pulaski Day, 1960, gives Ameri- 
cans of Polish origin the opportunity to speak 
up for freedom and human dignity. 

In so doing, they become the voice for 
their oppressed relatives and friends in the 
homeland who are restless but silent under 
the Communist tyranny. 

It is good that the Polish community cele- 
brates Pulaski Day during the visit of Khru- 
shchev to the United Nations. 

For he cannot ignore the passionate faith 
in freedom that distinguishes Polish history 
and is an indivisible part of the Polish char- 
acter. 

Seeing the tribute that all Americans, fol- 
lowing the proud leadership of the Polish 
community, pay to the memory of General 
Pulaski who was a key figure in winning the 
war for American Independence, he cannot 
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fail to realize that the same spirit animates 
the people of Poland today. 

He knows that he cannot hold them cap- 
tive forever. J 

And so he is trying to blackmail the West 
into acknowledging Communist sovereignty 
over all the captive nations. 

I predict that he will never succeed in 
this. 

One of the purposes of Pulaski Day is to 
tell the captive peoples that as they helped 
us we shali help them. 

Not by force of arms, but by the example, 
and by economic aid, and by reassurances 
that we shall never forsake those who are 
related to us by the strongest of all loyalties: 
The universal hunger of all peoples for free- 
dom under God. 

General Pulaski taught us that freedom is 
a human right, and that we are morally ob- 
ligated to work for its development in every 
country on this earth, 

That is why he is remembered, honored 
and emulated 181 years after his death on 
October 11, 1779, after leading a cavalry 
charge in Savannah. 

That is why his spirit Is immortal, and 
will continue to lead humanity long after 
communism is dead and forgotten and 
Poland is forever free. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas, January 7, 1961) 

The Lord’s Prayer in unison and call of 
the roll of House Members by State started 
the 87th Congress. Then Sam RAYBURN, 
Texas Fourth District, was reelected Speaker 
for the 10th time (over CHARLIE HALLECK of 
Indiana, the Republican's choice). The 
Speaker's election, by a straight party line 
vote, is the most important vote cast in the 
2-year session, since it establishes the or- 
ganization of Congress, Besides choosing a 
speaker, this vote places either the Repub- 
lican or Democratic Party in control of the 
legislative activity, the committee chairmen 
and the majority of members on each com- 
mittee being of that party. 

The 87th Congress totals 437 Members, 262 
Democrats (86th Congress, 283), 174 Repub- 
Hcans (86th, 153), 1 Member not seated. 
Democrats objected to seating one Republi- 
can; Republicans objected to seating two 
Democrats. The Democrats were seated. It 
is important for citizens to understand the 
organization of Congress, to realize who the 
committee chairmen and committee mem- 
bers are, to know the legislative procedures 
of our country. Then it will be realized 
that elections are not popularity, personal- 
ity or charm contests really, but a selection 
of people whose views will be embodied in 
the legislation that then affects the lives of 
everyone. It should be no surprise that a 
liberal chairman will program and push only 
the liberal legislation. A Congressman’s 
only commitment is the oath he takes to 
defend and support the Constitution. 

The Rules Committee “purge” controversy 
seryes to remind all Americans of the im- 
portance of rules of procedure in govern- 
ment. Only through equitable rules, fairly 
administered, can a republic in a democracy 
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flourish. Rules protect the minority groups 
most of all, rightly protecting them from 
being unfairly trampled by the majority. 
Indeed, our Government is nothing but rules 
of procedure. The present Rules Committee 
controversy has been labeled a phony or 
smokescreen issue because under House pro- 
cedures the Rules Committee now can be 
bypassed by the House through the proce- 
dure known as Calendar Wednesday, (Ex- 
ampie: Rules Committee bypassed last year 
in the depressed areas bili.) The real issue, 
and very dangerous, is the aim of liberals to 
gain further control of the Rules Committee 
so that the legislation programed before 
Congress can be presented when they choose 
under a closed rule. This rule limits House 
debate on the merits of a bill and prevents 
any amendments being offered. So the leg- 
Islation presented cannot be changed (or 
possibly even understood owing to limited 
debate). 

Dick Nrxon’s unique task was presiding 
over a joint session of Congress for the 
reading of the electoral vote. His farewell 
remarks were Lincolnesque in character and 
deeply moved the assembled Congressmen, 
bringing them to a long, standing ovation, 

Legislation now in the forefront is the 
five point Kennedy package: (1) Ald to 
education, Federal grants for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries; (2) ald to de- 
pressed areas, Federal grants to communi- 
ties suffering unemployment; (3) medical 
care for the aged as a part of the social 
security program; (4) more Federal public 
housing; (5) increase the minimum wage 
to $1.25 per hour. The 86th Congress held 
firm against these bills. This legislation and 
many other welfare schemes stand an ex- 
cellent chance of passage, limited only by 
whatever dampening effects shortage of 
money may cause, We are faced with an 
extremely liberal administration and only 
slightly less liberal (if at all) Congressional 
Democratic leadership. The misunderstand- 
ing of basic economics by the Kennedy 
forces is best shown now by their considera- 
tion of greatly Increased Federal expenditures 
on public works, the old “made work” phil- 
osophy of Federal job provision, and simul- 
taneously a tax cut to stimulate business. 

The gap between income and outgo is the 
danger—spelled “inflation” or cheapening of 
our money, As less money comes in through 
taxes because of recession, we increase Fed- 
eral spending—then further cut Government 
income by cutting taxes, in short, a formula 
for bankruptcy. An interesting sidenote 
here is the recognition of the fact that a 
tax cut will stimulate business. Since this 
is so, then why wait for recessions or hard 
times (which high taxes can help bring on) 
to cut taxes? Why not cut them even in 
good times and the increasing prosperity 
will increase tax revenues to Uncle Sam? 
The key to Federal governmental success— 
and the one liberals or radicals shun, Is re- 
duced Federal expenditures in welfare boon- 
doggle or wasteful programs. Reduced 
spending will permit reduced debt, reduced 
taxes, a stable currency, a sounder Govern- 
ment, reinforcing individual, local, and State 
rights. To this program I dedicate my efforts. 

This year, as always, I shall endeavor to 
inform my constituents—by questionnaire, 
weekly newsletter (sent to anyone on re- 
quest), weekly radio broadcast, Sunday, 
KLIF, and weekly television, Sunday, 
WFAA-TV. Our best Government will result 
only from an informed electorate and respon- 
sive, responsible Congressmen. 
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More Oil Trouble for New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Herald on 
November 13, 1960: 

More OIL TROUBLE FOR New ENGLAND 


It is not enough that New England's once 
cheap and plentiful residual fuel oll must 
be rationed to us for the benefit of the coal 
producers. We are to suffer in addition some 
unsettling regulations on how the restricted 
oil is distributed. The result will be worse 
for New England, better for the coal in- 
dustry. 

It's this way. 

New England relies heavily on residual oil 
for utilities and heating of large bulldings. 
This oil is what is left after other profitable 
components of crude haye been extracted. 
It sells for less than the cost of the crude, 
and is especially welcome in New England 
because it can be shipped cheaply from 
Venezuela. — 

Admitted freely, competition would lower 
its price. But the coal producers want oth- 
erwise, and under their persuasion the De- 
partment of the Interior, by virtue of a Pres- 
idential proclamation designed to help only 
the oll industry, sets every 3 months a limit 
on the amount of residual that may come In- 
to New England and the rest of the east 
coast. 

New England Is thus forced to pay sub- 
stantially more than it would in a freely op- 
erating market. An economist of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of Boston, now studying 
the price increase, finds that in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont consumers this July had 
to pay up to 22.9 cents a barrel more than 
in July last year. 

But this isn’t all the pain. 

First, the Interior Department sets new 
import quotas every 3 months. This 
means that a dealer cannot give a firm con- 
tract to supply a customer for a year, for no 
dealer knows from one quarter to the next 
how much ofl he will have to sell. The 
customer cannot rely on an assured supply. 
A new manufacturing company starting 
business cannot judge whether to risk the 
uncertainties of residual. 

Second, the allocation of quotas among 
the Importers has raised hob with distribu- 
tion. Many small dealers have been forced 
into tie-in purchases of other petroleum 
products in order to get even nominal sup- 
plies of residual. Importers who have been 
left out from allocations are demanding a 
new deal. 

Third, the Interior Department, to meet 
the latter protests, has drafted a whole new 
set of regulations, taking away 15 percent of 
the allocation to present holders, and dis- 
tributing it to the new holders. This prom- 
ises still more disruption and may entail 
a cut In the oil coming into Boston. 

And these new regulations are proposed 
to go Into effect on January 1, right smack 
in the middle of the fuel season. 

The New England Council, the Independ- 
ent Oil Men's Association and the National 
Oil Jobbers Council have all protested 
strenuously. 
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But there should be a yet more strenuous 
protest from all New England against the 
whole business of preventing us from en- 
joying the cheapest fuel we can get. This 
is costing money to everyone in New Eng- 
land; the demand for relief should be loud 
and constant. 


Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mrs, WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the third of a series 
of articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, 
editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 


THREE KINDS OF AMERICANS, ONE oF THEM 
Bap 


(By Clifford E. Carpenter) 


En ROUTE TO Sr, Sarvapor.—Here are three 
kinds of Americans, two of whom do great 
good and one of whom does great harm for 
us in Latin America. 

American No. 1: Thayer Waldo, a greying, 
shrewd former newspaperman and freelance 
writer, who now has a jawbreaker job of 
“media consultant” for The Business Coun- 
cll for International Understanding, with 
Offices at 660 First Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
That tongue-twisting title simply means 
that Waldo is a field man for a dramatic 
example of the enlightened way American 
industry now plans its operations in foreign 
countries. 

BCIU was born when President Eisenhower 
Suggested that big business give the Gov- 
ernment a more coordinated boost toward 
better relations. Seventy-eight corpora- 
tlons—some of them giants of American in- 
dustry such as Ford, Kaiser, Anaconda, Dow 
Chemical and Goodrich, underwrote BCIU. 

A training course for American executives 
was set up at American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. There, corporation executives 
take concentrated courses from State De- 
partment foreign service officers in every- 
thing from the language to the customs of 
the countries in which they will work. They 
are trained to live with the people in those 
countries, not collect in American colonies. 

But here is the real kicker of the program, 
and why Latin American expert Waldo is 
prowling the hemisphere south of the Rio 
Grande. He is picking up stories through- 
out Latin America of how the free enter- 
prise method of operation and the establish- 
ment and preservation of free institutions, 
ean promote the economy of a country and 
the welfare of its people in a way no Com- 
munist plan can equal. He ts collecting the 
stories from Latin Americans, and tape re- 
cording many of the tales. 

We have said all we can say of his opera- 
tion now, for there is a hush-hush area of 
cooperation with our government * * * but 
It ls a projection of the new American way 
of doing business and making friends at one 
and the same time. It is practical anticom- 
munism. 
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American No. 2: Carl R. Ericsson, tall, 
young, handsome American-on-the-go, a 
partner in the new firm of Sea-Highways, 
Inc., with headquarters in Miami. Ericsson is 
ranging Central America picking up con- 
tracts for his brandnew business which 
could mean a start toward a happy export- 
import revolution for northern Latin Amer- 
ica. Ericsson's company has purchased a 
huge exrail ferry boat and has converted it 
into a traller-hauling boat. The stern load- 
ing ferry can comfortably gobble as many as 
35 of the glant trailers that roam American 
highways. 

Thus, he can guarantee fast, untouched, 
refrigerated, sealed (except for customs) 
hauling and shipping of anything and 
everything from—well, anything that will fit 
in a tratler. His pitch is that it will cost 
no more—probably less—and will cut in half 
the intercontinental warehouse-to-ware- 
house shipping time. 

It's a smartly conceived operation, for here 
in Latin America trailers can go far inland 
for loads, into areas unreachable by train. 
Ericsson may or may not be an Idealist... 
But he is a friendly man who wants to 
be fair to everybody because this is good 
business. If he hits the jackpot, North and 
Central and South America stand to profit. 

American No. 3: He is nameless, as well 
he should be. He is no help to us. This 
story was told to the writer by a good friend 
of America—Jose Tabush, balding, 60-year- 
old member of a Guatemala City firm which 
handles and is a regional distributor for 
Kodak products. Tabush is a friend of 
Frank R. Zierer of Rochester, Kodak's assist- 
ant international division manager in 
charge of Latin American operations. The 
Guatemalan sent two of his sous to America 
to be educated, one at MT. 

“I was in Salvador on business just yes- 
terday,” he said, with an inflection of quiet 
sadness. “I was standing just inside a cafe 
door, talking with a friend—weill away from 
blocking the door. A big American was at 
the bar. As he neared the door, he took my 
shoulder, and shoved me against the wall. 

“T cried out to him in English, ‘Sir, where 
are your manners?’ He scowled at me and 
started back, but his wife grabbed his arm 
and pulled him along with her, saying to 
him, ‘You néver should have done that.’ 

“Maybe this man was drunk. But what a 
tragedy such a man can be. Forty years 
ago, Americans treated Latin Americans like 
that—like dirt—and they were hated in re- 
turn. Slowly things have changed: Your 
good businessmen and Government men have 
helped; now I would say 75 percent of our 
people love Americans. But a man 
like that is so bad for all of us; It is good 
that his kind are vanishing.” 

Thus, the words of a good friend and a 
good Latin American neighbor who was 
sorely hurt by the kind of American we can 
do without. It is poor amends, but the 
least we could do for Mr. Tabush is to tell 
his story. 


Should We Recognize Red China? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include a very timely article by Senator 
PauL H. Doveras, of Illinois, wherein he 
urges Peiping’s economic and diplomatic 
isolation, The Senator’s remarks were 
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reprinted from the New Leader as a 
public service by the Committee of One 
Million (Against the Admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations), 17 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y.: 

SHovLD We Recocnize Rep CHINA? 
(By PauL H. Dovstras, U.S. Senator, Illinois) 


The past few months have seen the rise 
of new efforts to convince the American 
people of the desirability of closer diplo- 
matic, economic and cultural relations with 
Communist China. The opposition to such 
a policy is neither conservative nor liberal, 
but rests on the highest degree of bipartisan- 
ship. The Committee of One Million 
(Against the Admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations), with which I have 
been associated since its inception in 1953, 
represents all political philosophies. Its 
members include Senators Ralph E Flanders, 
Irving M. Ives, Jacob K. Javits, Mike Mans- 
field, Richard L. Neuberger and Margaret 
Chase Smith. 

Those who advocate closer ties between 
the United States and Communist China 
base their arguments on two assumptions: 

1. The Communists are in firm and per- 
manent control of the mainland of China. 
Eyen though we do not like the Peiping re- 
gime, it is in power and will be there for a 
long time to come. There is little that we, 
or the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, can 
do to change this situation. Therefore, un- 
less we wish to ignore 600 million people, 
we must deal with the Peiping regime. 

2. Chinese communism is different in cer- 
tain aspects from Soviet communism, Ex- 
panded trade and cultural relations between 
the free world and Communist China will 
drive a wedge between Moscow and Peiping 
and perhaps even make a Tito out of Mao 
Tse-tung, Through such trade and cultural 
relations ties between Red China and the 
free world will be strengthened with the 
corresponding weakening of the ties between 
Peiping and the Kremlin. 

The Committee of One Million believes 
that both these assumptions are false, as 
were the similar premises used in the 1930's 
to justify Western relations with Japan, 
Italy, and Germany, until Pearl Harbor, all 
too many individuals in the United States 
believed that (1) the Governments of Japan. 
Italy, and Germany were in firm control of 
thelr peoples, and (2) trade and cultural 
relationships with the Axis Powers would 
somehow convince them that we wanted only 
friendship and coexistence—if sufficient 
concessions were made, the Axis Powers could 
be split. 

Such trade and appeasement came to an 
end in the tremendous holocaust of World 
War II. The scrap metal which the United 
States shipped to Japan wes turned into 
bombs which devastated half of Asia. Oil 
sold to Italy in 1936, on the theory that to 
restrict trade means to restrict freedom, pow- 
ered the planes which strafed Ethiopia and 
encouraged Mussolini’s quest of empire. 
High-level diplomatic relations and negotia- 
tions with Germany ended in the disaster at 
Munich, The Luftwaffe and the Wehrmacht 
were built as a result of trade which, at the 
start, was limited to nonstrategic goods. The 
end result of this policy was the death of 
millions of men, women, and children, and 
the destruction of entire cities and peoples. 

One might think that this bitter historical 
lesson would be deeply ingrained in the in- 
tellects of all freemen who survived. Un- 
fortunately, many prominent individuals and 
organizations still call for expanded trade 
and cultural relations and, ultimately, dip- 
lomatic relations with Mao Tse-tung’s China. 
Their arguments are based on wishful think- 
ing rather than fact. 

Information reported by Pelping itself re- 
futes the idea that the Communists are 
firmly entrenched on the mainland, Mao’s 
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et a hundred flowers bloom" campaign un- 
covered broad opposition to Communist rule 
in China that had to be crushed through the 
current rectification and antirightist drives. 
We have reliable reports of anti-Communist 
student demonstrations; official reports of 
the relocation of tens of thousands of in- 
tellectuals from urban areas to farm; the 
visible evidence of a constant stream of 
refugees to Hong Kong and Macao; the re- 
port of Shih Liang, Peiping’s Minister of 
Justice, that the people's courts had dealt 
with 364,604 counterrevoluntionary cases in 
a 17-month period. These are strong indica- 
tions, indeed, that all is not well in Com- 
munist China. 

The second assumption—that Mao might 
become a Tito—seems to have been shattered 
by Peking's joining with the Soviet Union in 
the most vigorous denunciation of Tito’s re- 
cent deviations. Its attitude or “revisionism” 
today Is as clear as was its support of the 
brutal Soviet intervention in Hungary, 

There appear to be only two alternative 
lines of action open to US. policy; either 
expand trade and cultural relations with Red 
China, which is the first step toward its 
admission to the U.N. and recognition by our 
Government; or continue and strengthen our 
present policy of resolute opposition to any 
political, diplomatic, economic or moral 
assistance to Red China. 

Let us examine the possible results of the 
first of these two alternatives: We have 
already agreed to actions by our allies to ease 
their restrictions on trade with Red China. 
The moment our own trade restrictions are 
eased substantially, the prestige of the Pek- 
ing regime will begin to mount In Asia. The 
economy of Red China, which by its own 
admission is facing serious difficulties, will 
be bolstered. In a recent speech, the Deputy 
Minister of Economic Planning of the Peking 
regime called for wide-scale economic re- 
trenchments and admitted critical shortages 
of pig iron, steel and lumber; shortages in 
meats, totaling 20 million hogs; shortages 
in edible oils; shortages in cotton, totaling 
20 million tons; shortages in coal which led 
to the destruction of railroad cars for fuel in 
Inner Mongolia. Expansion of trade would 
act as a rescue operation. The power of 
Communist China would be considerably 
enhanced. 

Then, American newspapermen and busi- 
nessmen will go into Red China and begin 
dealing with Communist Government of- 
cials, Pressures will increase for US. Gov- 
ernment officials to be stationed in Red 
China to assist our citizens. The next step 
would be establishment of U.S, consular 
offices—which would inevitably lead to rec- 
ognition of the Mao regime. Somewhere 
along the line will come admission of Red 
Chine to the United Nations. 

The moment that our Government recog- 
nizes Peiping, the key will be turned on the 
prison that is mainland China. We will 
have told our present allies in Asia that they 
would have been better off as neutrals, and 
indirectly told the neutrals that they might 
as well give in to the Reds now as later. 

If Communist China is admitted to the 
U.N., the Charter of that organization would, 
I am afraid, be another “scrap of paper” to 
be tossed into the pile of discarded inter- 
national documents. Many forget that the 
Charter did not provide for universality of 
membership, but restricted it to peace-loving 
states. Communist China can certainly not 
be designated as a peace-loving state after 
its aggressive war in Korea, its violation of 
the 1953 armistice terms and its ald to sub- 
versive movements in Vietnam and Laos. 
True, we already have some aggressor states 
in the United Nations. But why should we 
add to their number and, in addition, give 
the aggreesor a seat on the Security Council? 

Furthermore, if we recognize Peiping, we 
will have helped solidify one of the most 
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potent fifth columns in history. The 12 mil- 
lion oversea Chinese living. in Southeast 
Asis will have little choice but to give their 
allegiance to Red China, and to try to deliver 
into its control the countries where they 
bave great power: the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Indonesia, Singapore and Malaya, Thailand, 
and Burma. And our own citizens of Chi- 
nese descent will be subjected to blackmail 
and coercion, through their relatives in 
China, by the diplomatic representatives of 
the Peiping regime. 3 

Admission of Red China—which would en- 
title it to China's permanent seat on the 
UN, Security Council—would tie up the Se- 
curity Council completely, and thereby en- 
courage aggression by both the Soviet and 
Chinese Communists. For the sake of ex- 
pediency, and a few dollars’ profit, we will 
have made valueless the sacrifice of 35,000 
American boys who died in Korea resisting 
Chinese Communist aggression. 

What of the other road—that of nonrecog- 
nition and no trade? 

Following this road, we will strengthen 
our national security by adhering to the 
intelligent principle of steadfast support of 
our allies and refusal to bulld up our en- 
emies. By helping to strengthen freedom 
among our allies and helping to build sound 
economies and political systems in Asia, we 
will demonstrate the value of a free society 
as- opposed to slavery under communism. 
Continued economic pressures from without 
could cause greater economic pressures from 
within to force Peiping to make basic con- 
cessions to the Chinese people. If there 
is any chance at all of dividing China from 
the Kremlin, it must come by forcing Pel- 
ping to turn from Moscow because the Soviet 
Union cannot supply China’s needs, rather 
than by making it easy for both countries 
to survive. 

The argument is sometimes heard that we 
must be realistic“ and “practical”—the im- 
plication being that to be realistic and prac- 
tical we must deal with Communist China. 
In contrast, our Committee of One Million 
insists that, to be realistic and practical, 
we must not recognize Red China or admit 
it into the U.N. To do so would be to in- 
vite disaster. 


Communist Infiltration Rising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I would like to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Evening Star of Washington, D.C, It is 
important and timely and worthy of 
special attention at this time: 
COMMUNIST INFILTRATION RISING—FBI CHIEF 

Warns OF YOUTH OPERATIONS, PARTICU- 

LARLY AMONG CHURCH GROUPS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Not only are there more Communist spies 
in the world today than ever before, accord- 
ing to J, Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, 
but the infiltration by Communist agitators 
in this country is increasing. 

Many people have been pooh-poohing the 
Communist menace and unwittingly helping 
the cause of communism in this country. 
The theory that communism is just a be- 
lief,” or the doctrine of a political party 
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which happens to differ with other political 
parties, is being widely accepted even by the 
majority of the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States—but the truth is that 
it is a political organization which is fi- 
nanced, directed, assisted and engineered by 
a foreign government which is hostile to the 
United States. 

The tendency to regard the “cold war" as 
of secondary importance and as permitting 
open tolerance of a Communist Party Is one 
of the biggest factors in the present situa- 
tion. A “cold war” is hardly different from 
a “hot war” in requiring 100 percent alert- 
ness against the enemy. 

Lately there has been a drive on to cripple 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee—the only two congressional 
groups which constantly expose to public 
view Communist operations inside the United 
States. The agitation to abolish the House 
committee bas had the assistance of gullible 
Americans who think they are merely fight- 
ing for the cause of “free speech.” But FBI 
Director Hoover says: 

“The Communists hope to repeat the suc- 
cess which they achieved on the west coast 
last May in spearheading mob demonstra- 
tions by college students and other young 
people against a committee of Congress.” 

Riot charges against the demonstrators in 
San Francisco were dismissed by a local 
judge for “practical reasons,“ but he has just 
declared in a comment made over the week- 
end that his action should not be construed 
as condoning what happened. He added: 

“I very definitely agree with the view of 
FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover that the city 
hall riot May 13 was instigated by Com- 
munist subversives.” 

The FBI director not only warns against 
Communist infiltration of the youth move- 
ments in this country—as has happened in 
other countries—but, in recent articles that 
appeared in “Christianity Today,” he points 
out how the Communists are trying hard 
to infiltrate American churches. He writes: 

“From bases behind the Iron Curtain and 
in the non-Communist world, this cloud of 
Communist propaganda is drenching many 
lands, with a particularly heavy fallout in 
this Nation. 

“The deadliest of these Communist mis- 
siles—whose warheads are exceptionally 
heavy—are being directed against the Chris- 
tian pulpit. Communist gunners, with spe- 
cial ideological training and schooled in athe- 
istic perversity, are ‘sighting in’ the clergy— 


- hoping to shatter, immobilize and confuse 


this powerful forum of idealism, morality 
and civic virtue. No assignment is more 
strategic in the Communist world today than 
the disruption of the church of God—both 
within and outside the Iron Curtain. 

“The Communist Party, through Infiltra- 
on tactics, is attempting to reach inside the 
churches. In one instance, a Communist 
official instructed party members to join 
churches and become active in their organ- 
izations. Another member was working in 
the church office, while still another party 
Official helped conduct the financial affairs 
of his parish, 

“Most important, of course, is the youth 
field. A national party leader recently com- 
mented that Communist youth must find 
‘common ground’ with the church youth 
groups, ‘not only for ideological reasons but 
also for the use of their facilities.’” 

Mr. Hoover says that the Communist tactic 
is to get clergymen or laymen to sign Com- 
munist-sponsored petitions which favor 
Communist objectives while cleverly hiding 
the Communist inspiration. He adds: 

“To a prospective ‘customer,’ a Communist 
canvasser will say: The Reverend X has 
signed this petition, why don't you sign too?“ 
‘The Reverend Y has indorsed this organiza- 
tion. You know him, Why don't you help 
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us and contribute some money?“ “The 
Reverend Z has spoken favorably of this 
proposal, This shows that it’s in the spirit 
of the church,’ 

“To the Communists, any support gained 
from church circles enables them to break 
down the moral antipathy of the community 
and. gives them a desperately desired ‘re- 
spectability.' Hence this strategy of Com- 
munist deceit is aimed to undermine, hood- 
wink and exploit the Christian pulpit." 

Mr. Hoover wrote three articles for Chris- 
tlanity Today,” a publication which circu- 
lates widely among churchmen. He outlined 
in detall the methods by which the Com- 
munists try to infiltrate the clergy. He does 
not accuse any clergyman of being identified 
with the Communist cause, but merely warns 
against the tactics that are used to deceive 
the gullible. 


China and UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include three speeches delivered 
at the 11th session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO by Dr. Tien-fong 
Cheng, chairman of the Chinese delega- 
tion to UNESCO at the recent general 
conference held in Paris, in November- 
December 1960: 

A SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE SECOND PLENARY 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 14, 1960 


Mr. President and fellow delegates, at the 
very beginning I want to point out to you the 
relation between China and UNESCO. In 
1946, when the first session of the UNESCO 
was held at Paris the French Minister of Na- 
tional Education in his speech of welcome re- 
marked that China was the first country at 
the San Francisco Conference of 1945 to sug- 
gest the idea of international cooperation in 
the flelds of culture and education within 
the frame of the United Nations. 

Next, I wish to say something about my 
personal relation with UNESCO. I had the 
pleasure of attending both the Constituent 
Conference in London in 1945 and the first 
session of the General Conference in Paris in 
1946. In June 1951, I attended the sixth 
session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
as the head of the Chinese delegation, Nine 
and a half years have elapsed and I am here 
again to attend the 11th session. How fast 
time flies and yet what happened then is 
still vivid in my mind. I am giad to find 
familiar faces among the delegates and hope 
to develop new friendships with others. 

It is expected that delegates from the 
Soviet Union and other Communist bloc 
nations will endeavor to oust the Republic 
of China from UNESCO and to invite the 
Communist regime at Peiping to join it. 
What surprised me is the slanderous and 
malicious language they have used about the 
Government of the Republic of China and 
its leader which even uneducated persons 
should know enough to refrain from using 
in such a solemn and dignified international 
gathering. I will not degrade myself or my 
country to such a low level as to follow 
their example in name calling, but I must 
refute their argument concerning China's 
representation. 


In the first place they argue that since 
the Communist regime at Peiping rules 600 
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million Chinese people, therefore that re- 
gime, and not the Government of the Re- 
public of China, should represent China in 
UNESCO, This premise is misleading and 
entirely false. It is true that since December 
1949 the Government of the Republic of 
China has established itself in Taiwan, but 
it is recognized as the legal Government of 
China by the great majority of the sovereign 
states and by the United Nations and all its 
Specialized agencies. All the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world are in sympathy with 
us In our struggle for freedom and justice. 
The Chinese Government has a National As- 
sembly and a Legislative Yuan whose mem- 
bers were elected by the Chinese people and 
a Control Yuan whose members were elected 
by the legislatures of all Chinese provinces. 
These representative organs are still func- 
tioning in Taiwan and President Chiang Kal- 
shek was elected by the National Assembly to 
serve a third term only half a year ago. 

On the other hand the so-called Central 
Government of the People's Republic of 
China, although it has controlled the Chinese 
mainland for 11 years, is nothing but a 
Puppet regime of the Soviet Union, just as 
the Quisling regime in Norway. during the 
Second World War was a puppet regime of 
Nazi Germany. The Communist regime rules 
not with the consent of the people but by 
sheer physical force. It has deprived the 
Chinese people of every right and Mberty. 
On the Chinese mainland there are no free- 
dom of speech, no freedom of press, no free- 
dom of assembly and even no freedom of 
Worship. The Chinese Communists have 
cowed the people into submission by terror. 
Tens of millions of people have been liqui- 
dated while other tens of miilions have been 
drafted as slave labor. Owing to their tyran- 
nical rule people have lost the incentive to 
Work; crops are usually poor and flood and 
famine occur frequently. As a consequence 
the great majority of the Chinese people are 
suffering from hunger and millions have died 
from starvation. Since 1950 several million 
Chinese have fied from the mainland to Tal- 
Wan, Hong Kong, Macao, southeast Asian 
countries and even to Europe and America. 
Many millions more would have fled too, if 
they had the chance. The Chinese people 
hate the Communist regime immensely and 
resort to active resistance whenever and 
wherever possible. All these facts prove that 
if the Chinese people were given a chance to 
express their free will by voting, the Com- 
munist regime would be overthrown by an 
Overwhelming majority. 

Secondly, they assert that Chinese culture 
must be represented in UNESCO, therefore 
the Communist regime should be admitted. 
To say that the puppet regime at Peiping 
Stands for Chinese culture is both ridiculous 
and farcical, That regime is not only un- 
Chinese but anti-Chinese so far as culture 
und heritage are concerned. It is suppressed 
academic freedom and all Chinese children 
and youths have been trained to put their 
thought in a straitjacket so as to conform 
to the Communist Party line, Teachers and 
Professors who dare to deviate from this path 
in their teaching are at once dismissed or 
even put Into concentration camps. Educa- 
tion on the Chinese mainland has been thus 
degraded to brainwashing. By establishing 
communes, the Communists have taken chil- 
dren away from their parents and thus 
broken traditional family ties. Confucianism 
Which teaches righteousness, social justice, 
the dignity of man and universal brother- 
hood and has been the cornerstone of Chi- 
hese culture for more than 2,000 years is now 
Suppressed. Confucius has been labeled a 
reactionary and his classics have been forbid- 
den to circulate. Will you, Iadles and gen- 
tlemen, think for a moment that such an 
&nti-Chinese regime is qualified to represent 
Chinese culture In this international organ- 
ization? No, certainly not. The center of 
Chinese culture is now undoubtedly in 
Taiwan. The Chirese Government, despite 
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ita financial tightness, has done lts best to 
promote education and culture. I have no 
time to recount the details of educational 
progress in Talwan and wish to say merely 
that while we teach science and modern tech- 
nical knowledge in our schools and colleges 
we also emphasize Chinese heritage such as 
Confucian philosophy, traditional moral 
traits, and family life. By learning from 
the West, and at the same time preserving 
our heritage, we hope to be able to contribute 
our share to world civilization. 

Mr. President, fellow delegates, I have 
presented these salient facts to you in order 
to help you understand the true nature of 
the question at hand, I request the report 
of the Credentials Committee be speedily 
adopted in toto so that the Conference can 
proceed with its important business. 

A Sprech DELIVERED AT THE SIXTH PLENARY 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 18, 1950 


Mr. President and fellow delegates, my re- 
marks will be very brief. Owing to condi- 
tions beyond the control of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment the payment of the Republic of 
China's contributions to UNESCO has fallen 
in arrears. My government, however, has 
paid a token contribution annually and the 
amount has increased from 15,000 to 60,000 
U.S. dollars, Yet my Government is not con- 
tent with this situation and wishes to obtain 
a solution of this dificult and vexing prob- 
lem once and for all. Consequently my Gov- 
ernment proposed in March 1960 that China's 
assessment be reduced from 4.74 percent to 
2.5 percent and starting from 1959 my Gov- 
ernment shall pay, not a token contribu- 
tion, but the full assessment. The reduced 
amount for the period of 1959-60 will be 
paid immediately. Such an annual payment 
of more than $320,000 in both 1959 and 1960 
is vastly disproportionate to the natlonal in- 
come of the Republic of China and confirms 
my Government's sincere desire to con- 
tribute our share to UNESCO at great sacri- 
fice. With regard to the arrears my Govern- 
ment proposed to amortize a reduced amount 
of such arrears in a period of 50 years. 

I wish to thank the Executive Board and 
the Director-General for the report to the 
General Conference (Document 11C/ADM/5, 
pt. IV) and to thank the Administrative 
Commission for its speedy adoption of the 
draft-resolution contained in its first report 
(Document 110/14, pt. I, par. 7). I request. 
ladies and gentlemen, that in the interest 
of UNESCO as well as China this draft res- 
olution be immediately adopted by the Gen- 
erel Conference. 

Now I must say a word about the state- 
ments made by delegates from Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. The question of China's repre- 
sentation has been settled by the Conference 
but they are raising it again. They seem to 
have adopted obstruction tactics with regard 
to the problem. They obstructed its solu- 
tion in the Executive Board and In the Ad- 
ministrative Commission and now are ob- 
structing it in the General Conference. I um 
completely at a loss to understand why they 
are repeatedly going against the wish of the 
majority. They argue that by reducing 
China’s assessment the financial burden of 
other member states will be Increased. The 
contrary ts true. With a few exceptions the 
payments of all other member states will be 
decreased. Besides, the language they have 
used is extremely slanderous. While I do not 
wish to lower myself to their level by calling 
their leaders names, I do wish to make a 
strong protest and to remind you, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that such language which insults the 
head of a member state should be forbidden 
in UNESCO and should be deleted from the 
record. 

A SPEZCH DELIvERED AT THE 16TH PUrNany 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 24, 1960 
Mr. President and fellow delegates, on be- 


half of my Government and my delegation I 
wish, first of all, to express our gratitude to 
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the French Government and people for thelr 
kind hospitality. Paris, being the center of 
French culture with its famous museums, 
art galleries, libraries, institutions of higher 
learning, etc., is always an inspiration to 
delegations to the UNESCO conferences no 
matter from what part of the world they 
may come. 

Next I want to say a few words In appre- 
clation of the achievements of UNESCO. 
Since its establishment in 1945 UNESCO has 
grown in membership, has successfully car- 
ried out many projects in various parts of 
the world, and has done much in promoting 
educational, scientific and cultural coopera- 
tion among the member states. On these 
achievements I must congratulate the for- 
mer and the present Director Generals, with- 
out whose able leadership and untiring ef- 
forts these achievements would not have 
been possible. Credit must also go to all 
the staff members and employees of the Sec- 
retarlat who have conscientiously worked 
under the guidance of the Director General 
in preparing the budget, reports, programs, 
and other related documents for our discus- 
sion and reference. 

Since the removal of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to Taiwan at the end of 1949, the Re- 
public of China has also done much in the 
fields of education, science, and culture. 
Because of the limited time I can only point 
out a few important facts. In the fiscal 
year 1959-60, the Central, provincial, and 
municipal and hsien governments in the 
Republic of China spent NT$1,256 million, 
equivalent to $31,400,000, on education, 
science, and culture (excluding expenditures 
for military institutions and research work). 
On the surface this figure may not seem im- 
pressive; but when we consider that there 
are only 10,500,000 people on the island of 
Taiwan and the national income in 1959-60 
was only NT$36 billion, equivalent to $900 
million, it is then clear that the Chinese 
Government has done its best to promote 
education and science by spending more than 
3 percent of the national income for this 
purpose. The increase in the number of 
students is far more impressive, In the fall 
semester of 1950 we had 22,000 kindergarten 
pupils, 971,000 primary school students, 
129,000 secondary school students, and 8,000 
college and university students, totalling 
1,130,000. Today there are 65,000 kinder- 
garten pupils, 1,810,000 primary school stu- 
dents (95 percent of school-age children are 
attending schools), 340,000 secondary school 
students, and $2,000 college and university 
students, the total number being 2,247,000, 
an increase of almost 99 percent in 10 years. 
The proportion of students in the total popu- 
lation Is now 21.4 percent, a figure which 
compares favorably with most countries in 
the world. In 1950 there were 1,415,000 
liliterates. Today the number of illiterates 
drops to 800,000, forming 7.6 percent of the 
population. 

Now, Mr. President, permit me to say some- 
thing about UNESCO's mission and programs. 
The preamble of UNESCO's constitution reads 
in part: “Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed“ 
the great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial 
of the democratic principles of the dignity, 
equality and mutual respect of men * .“ 
Article I of the constitution defines the pur- 
pose of UNESCO is being “to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collabora- 
tion among the nations through education, 
cience, and culture in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of race, 
sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of 
the United Nations,” From these passages 
we at once realize that Unesco was founded 
immediately after the Second World War 
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with a noble and lofty mission, i.ẹ., to en- 
deavor through the educational, scientific, 
and cultural work of an international scope 
to remove the ideas of war from the minds of 
men so that mankind will forever live in 
peace and happiness. 

Has UNESCO so far fulfilled its mission? 
Despite the important achievements during 
the 15 years of its existence I must say 
that it is today further away from its goal 
than in 1945. On the surface the world 
enjoys peace but it is a false and precarious 
peace. Great powers are spending today 
more money on armament than in the years 
before the Second World War. The inter- 
national situation is continually tense while 
crises have occurred one after another. Free- 
dom-loying and peace-loving peoples all over 
the world live in constant fear and suspense 
because a nuclear war may break out any 
day which will not only destroy their lives 
but even wipe out human civilization. 

What is the cause of all this trouble? 
What makes the futures of mankind so 
gloomy? Of course there exist many factors 
but the most important single factor is that 
in the postwar world while the imperialism 
of the 18th and 19th centuries is dying there 
has arisen a new-type imperialism which 
aims at the conquest of the whole globe. 
The method used by these new imperialists 
is far more effective than that used by the 
old ones, Besides pressure and aggression 
from without they resort to infiltration and 
subversion within, They talk about ‘‘peace- 
ful coexistence” but threaten with war. 
They set up an iron curtain around the 
lands they occupy and obstruct the diffusion 
of culture and free flow of information, 
They distort the facts and truth of the free 
world and stir up hatred and enmity among 
classes, nations, and races. We have seen 
with our own eyes, since the opening of the 
present General Conference, that delegates 
from some member states have tried to un- 
dermine UNESCO by plunging it into the 
cold war. Under such circumstances is it any 
wonder that UNESCO has been unable to ful- 
fill its mission of establishing a lasting 
peace on the intellectual and moral solidar- 
ity of mankind? 

I do not mean, of course, that because of 
the existence of this new imperialism hu- 
man beings should give up their hope and 
UNESCO should cease to function. On the 
contrary, hope lives eternally and UNESCO 
should redouble its effort to promote mutual 
understanding and appreciation among the 
peoples of the free world and to penetrate 
into the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
with ideas and information. The “Proposed 
Program and Budget for 1961-62” presented 
by the Director General seems to me well 
prepared. It follows the pattern established 
at the Montevideo Conference of 1954 by 
emphasizing two flelds of activities: Extend- 
ing UNESCO's role and responsibilities in 
education and intensifying international 
cooperation in scientific research, This 
policy is sound. The scope of UNESCO's ac- 
tivities is practically boundless; but the 
funds available to UNESCO are limited and 
therefore it should concentrate on important 
things so that every dollar spent will get 
maximum result. 

In the present General Conference we have 
the pleasure of welcoming 15 new member 
states of which 14 are African nations. 
Their independence sounds the death knell 
of colonialism and Is an epoch-making event 
in human history. These new nations cer- 
tainly need help in promoting their educa- 
tion, science, and culture and UNESCO has 
the responsibility of offering this aid. My 
delegation is of the opinion that the llth 
General Conference should appropriate as 
much fund as feasible for this purpose. 

My delegation is especially interested in 
that part of the program titled the “Major 
Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values.“ We believe 
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that at this critical juncture of the world 
situation the removal of misunderstanding 
and distrust between the East and the West 
is essential in safeguarding world peace. 
For this reason we would like to see this 
project enlarged and more money appro- 
priated for it. 

In this connection I wish to express our 
disappointment concerning this project, I 
am sure you all agree with me, ladies and 
gentlemen, that Chinese culture is one of 
the highest and most ancient cultures in 
the world. China has made great contribu- 
tions to the world in art, literature, philos- 
ophy, human relationships and government, 
Any project on the diffusion of culture which 
fails to give due place to Chinese culture 
and does not include the active participation 
of Chinese scholars will be incomplete and 
ineffective. Yet, during the 4 years of opera- 
tion of this project not a single Chinese 
has served on the advisory committee and 
not enough work has been done to introduce 
Chinese culture to the West. I do hope 
that in the following 2 years measures will 
be taken by the Director General to improve 
this situation. 


Herman P. Taubman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1980, Herman P. Taubman, 
Tulsa, Okla., oilman and philanthropist, 
died. Mr. Taubman’s death was not only 
a personal loss to those of us who knew 
him but was also the passing of a true 
and dedicated community servant. His 
kindness and generosity were almost leg- 
endary. In fact, he was personally re- 
sponsible for the construction and sup- 
port of several Tulsa medical insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp the Tulsa 
World newspaper account of his death 
and a letter from the Ambassador of 
Israel to Mr. Taubman’s son, Mickey, 
which I believe well characterizes the 
spirit of Herman P. Taubman. 

[From the Tulsa World, Sept. 15, 1960] 
Deate Takes TuLsa Omsan H. P. TAUB- 

MAN—Harp Work PAveED ROAD TO SUCCESS 

FOR PHILANTHROPIST 

The great, warm heart of Herman P. Taub- 
man was stilled in death Wednesday. 

The end came to the 68-year-old oilman 
and philanthropist in a Tulsa hospital. 

Herman Taubman’s story was an American 
dream come true. Born in what is now part 
of Poland, he had to leave school at the age 
of 8. An older brother arranged for him to 
come to America in 1910. 

He settled first at St. Joseph, Mo., and got 
à job selling fruit. Fired by the opportunity 
he saw around him, young Taubman ac- 
quired some scrap pipe and metal and went 
into the oilfield supply business. 

The rest is hard work and its fruits 
growing success. 

The ficdging oilman came to Tulsa in 1920 
to expand his business. 

His firm, Taubman Supply Co., grew to be- 
come one of the largest independents in its 
field when he sold it to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. in 1936 and moved to Dallas. 
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BUFFALO OIL CO. FOUNDER 


He returned here 6 years ago to live at 
2212 East 46th Street. 

Along the way he founded and served 
as chairman of the board of Buffalo Oil Co. 

But those bare details do not tell the 
story of Herman Taubman. 

Ask the officials at Hillcrest Medical Cen- 
ter. They knew a warmhearted, generous 
man who gave them a fortune, selflessly, to 
help the unfortunate. 

Ask- the Salvation Army, the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Community Chest directors. 
Ask any one who helped the underdog. 
They all knew Herman Taubman. His 
checkbook and his heart were always with 
their efforts. 

He left behind a legacy of kindness, The 
newspaper clipping file under his name tells 
part of the story. 

HELPS ADD HILLCREST FACILITY 

“Oilman Gives $15,000 to Hospital“ reads 
one headline; “$100,000 in Gifts” reads 
another. 

As chairman of the board of the new Hill- 
crest Psychiatric Foundation he joined with 
other philanthropists to provide an $800,000 
facility at Hillcrest for the mentally ill. 

Disturbed that his dream for Hillcrest 
was materializing only slowly, he announced 
that he would support the proposed psychi- 
atric outpatient clinic from his own pocket, 
offering up to $50,000 a year for 5 years. 

This many-faceted man’s love for people 
took another course. He was active in the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
and received its Brotherhood Citation in 
1958. 

Many honors came to him in apprecia- 
tion of his contributions to hospital and 
welfare work in Tulsa and the Southwest. 

He was a director of the Tulsa County 
Medical Society and the YMCA, and had 
served the chest, child clinic and Salvation 
Army. 

Word of Mr. Taubman’s death reached 
Dallas where Hastings Harrison, former gen- 
eral secretary of the YMCA here, heard it. 

TRIBUTE FROM HARRISON 


Harrison, & regional director of the NCCJ 
for many years and now a representative 
of Southern Methodist University, wired his 
feelings. 

“Herman P. Taubman was one of the 
closest friends I have ever had and one of 
the most honorable and useful men I have 
ever known. 

“I loved him as a brother and I am 
shocked and grieved by his death. If ail 
of us lived like he did, justice would pre- 
vail and religious bigotry and racial intoler- 
ance would be impossible.” 

SERVICE SET FRIDAY 


Such praise would have embarrassed Mr. 
Taubman. In replying to the Brotherhood 
Citation at a banquet attended by the 
area's leaders, he said simply, “When Uncle 
Sam opened its gates and its arms for an 
oppressed immigrant boy the way it did 
for me, the least I can do for the rest of 
my life is to make myself worthy of the 
opportunities offered when I became & 
citizen by adoption.” 

Mr, Taubman is survived by the widow, 
Sophia; five sons, Saul C. Taubman, New 
York City; Milton I. Taubman, 4644 South 
Zunis Avenue; Louis Taubman, 3840 South 
Florence Place; Morris B. Taubman, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and Robert M. Taubman, Mid- 
land; Tex.; a daughter, Mrs. Rosalie Shalom. 
Los Angeles, and 11 grandchildren. 

Friends are contributing to the Tulsa Psy- 
chiatric Foundation. 

Funeral services will be held at noon Fri- 
day in Sanditen Hall, B’nal Emunah Syna- 
gogue. Interment will be in Rose Will 
Cemetery directed by Fitzgerald Funeral 
Home. 
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AMBASSADOR OF ISRAEL 


BEPTEMBER 16, 1960. 

Drar MICKEY: As soon as I heard the 
dreadful news I cabled you, but I would like 
to add this personal note. I can realize how 
great a loss this is to you. I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting your father on several oc- 
caslons. To me he was the symbol of the 
greatness of American Jewry. What fine in- 
stincts motivated his every action. ‘There is 
& lot of silly talk these days about the ma- 
terialism of America and American Jewry. 
Your father was a very successful business- 
man, but no one could know him without 
feeling that for him material wealth was not 
an end in Itself but simply an instrument 
for doing good, for providing a good decent 
life for his family, for his community and 
Country, and for his people. In this he was 
& wonderful expression of all that is best in 
America and American Jewry. 


He leaves a fine heritage of good works, a 
Proud and good name, a heritage of 
and above all, children brought up in his 
Own fine spirit. Our tradition speaks in 
Praise and blessing of those who occupy 
themselves with the needs of the community 
in faith. His life and work have earned him 
an honored place in that great company. 
Ever yours, 
ABE HARMAN. 


Achieving Peace in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, 
I am glad to call the attention of this 
House to several statements of deep con- 
cern over the recent administration pol- 
icy toward Laos. The statements were 
Made by the Milwaukee Journal, one of 

country's leading newspapers, and 
by a group of leading members of the 
Waukee community. I agree with 
these statements in fearing that our 
Present administration, acting in its 
last days without the constraint of pub- 
lic opinion or congressional consulta- 
tion, might have committed the United 
States to a disastrous military adventure 
an attempt to resolve what are not 
Military, but political and economic 
Problems in Laos. It is with consider- 
able relief that I have greeted the evi- 
dent decision of the administration to 
Seek a diplomatic and political solution, 
to accept neutrality as a workable way 
of protecting liberty in Laos, and to 
avoid a hopeless military involvement. 
e the balance does seem to have 
Shifted toward a peaceful settlement, I 
believe it valuable to inform the admin- 
tration of what many Americans. are 
on this issue. Let us hope that 
Such reminders will help prevent a shift 
5 the opposite direction 5 
uring the remaining 2 w of 
administration. 

The Milwaukee Journal editorial and 
the public statement, as contained in a 
letter to me, follow: 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 29, 1980] 
UNTIED States Temprs War IN Laos 


The American Government has not heeded 
the suggestion of India and Great Britain 
that the international control commission be 
recalled to try to restore peace in Laos. Yet 
no other sensible alternative seems avail- 
able and the situation is fast deteriorating to 
the point where we are risking another 
Korea, Spain, or Indochina. 

The commission, consisting of Canada, 
India, and Poland, was set up at the Geneva 
conference of 1954 which followed the end 
of the war in Indochina. It helped create 
& neutral government in Laos then. This 
needs to be done again. 

As of now we are backing right wing forces 
in Laos and are pleased with their success 
in recapturing the country’s capital. The 
Russians, the Red Chinese, and the North 
Vietnamese are backing Communist led 
forces. Each side is building up supplies 
with which an expanded civil war can be 
fought. The danger is that we and the Reds 
may become overcommitted. 

The Chinese Communist have threatened 
to move in if we continue our buildup. We 
did not take a similar threat by the Chinese 
seriously in the Korean war and it led to 
disaster south of the Yalu River. The In- 
dians warn that we are on the verge of mak- 
ing the same mistake again. The French 
paper Le Monde points out that it would be 
hard to imagine the United States tolerating 
installation of a Communist government in 
Panama by Soviet forces stationed in Cuba. 
Yet, it says, we are trying much the same 
thing on China's doorstep in Laos. 

The London Economist warns that the 
normal balance of power has been upset by 
American support of the right wing group 
in Laos. Religion, culture, and the monarch- 
ial tradition in Laos are strong forces against 
communism. It would have been better, the 
publication says, to have encouraged Prince 
Souvanna Phouma in his mediation attempts 
with the left wing groups than to have in- 
sured continued fighting by supplying the 
right wing force. Russia considers the situa- 
tion serious enough to call a Geneva meeting. 

The point is that we have been warned by 
friend and foe alike. Yet we take no steps 
to seek peace. Continued failure to do 80 
could bring us to another wrong war at the 
wrong time in the wrong place. 

January 7. 1961. 
Congressman ROBERT KASTEN METER, 


House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN KASTENMEIER: On 
Thursday, December 29, 1960, the Milwaukee 
Journal carried a lead editorial entitled 
“US, Tempts War in Laos.” We whole- 
heartedly support this editorial stand and 
attach the full statement for your serlous 
consideration. As the editors emphasize, 
“We have been warned by friend and foe 
alike. Yet we take no steps to seek the 
peace.” 

Unless checked by high-minded diplo- 
matic action, the situation in Laos might 
well precipitate world war III. It is our 
hope that the problem be referred at once 
to the established International Control 
Commission for settlement. We would be 
pleased and relieved if this most dangerous 
threat to world peace be placed immediately 
under active surveillance by the U.N. Se- 
curity Council, 

We urgently request that U.S. policy to- 
ward Laos be based on peaceful international 
negotiation rather than on regional military 
intervention. By agreeing with the British 
and Indian position that the International 
Control Commission be reconvened, our Gov- 
ernment would, in fact, hasten the restora- 
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tion of peace In Laos. The Journal warns 
that, “No other sensible alternative seems 
available and the situation is fast deter- 
lorating to the point where we are risking 
another Korea, Spain, or Indochina.” 

The time to return from the brink is now. 
We should reevaluate our foreign policy. We 
must, through the United Nations seek the 
peace; otherwise the certainty of disaster 
looms for us all. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Norman Adelman; Harold Altman, As- 
sistant Professor, UW-M; Dr. Leon 
Applebaum, Assistant Professor, 
UW-M; Julie Atkins; Dr. Arthur 
Becker, Professor, UW-M; Phyllis 
Perentsen; Dr. Neal Billings, Professor, 
UW-M; Valbur Borger, Associate Pro- 
fessor, UW-M; Dr. Willard Brandt, 
Professor, UW-M; Gordon W. Brown; 
Dr. James Brundage, Associate Profes- 
sor, UW-M; Dr. Virginia Burke, As- 
sistant Professor, UW-M; Miriam Carr; 
Dr. Martin Cohnstaedt, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, UW-M; Carrie Edmonson, Presi- 
dent, Milwaukee AAUN; Jack Elsen- 
drath, Attorney; Dr. Hugo Engelmann, 
Associate Professor, UW-M; Joseph 
Friebert, Professor, UW-M; Dr. Gerald 
Gleason, Associate Professor, UW-M; 
Dr. C. L. Golightly, Associate Professor, 
UW-M; Dr. Manuel Gottlieb, Associate 
Professor, UW-M; George Goundile, As- 
sociate Professor, UW-M; Stanley 
Gregory; Carl Griepentrog; George 
Hall; Mrs. Leon Hamlet; Dr. Dorothea 
Harvey, Assistant Professor, Milwau- 
kee-Downer College; Dr. David Hiatt, 
Professor, Carroll College; Robert S. 
Jaggard, Lecturer, UW-M; Mrs, Alice 
Jamosky; Dr. Cornelius Janzen, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, UW-M; Richard 
Humphrey; Anthony King; Bimsy 
Kirkpatrick; Harvey Kitzman; Dr. Lee 
Lawrence, Professor, UW-M; Mrs. 
Frances N. Lee; Dr. David R. Luce, 
Assistant Professor, UW-M; Dorothy L, 
Meredith, Associate Professor, UW-M; 
Rev. Robert Midgley, Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church; Mavis Moorman; Dr. 
Eugene Norwood, Assistant Professor, 
UW-M; Dr. Robert B. Notestain, Asso- 
ciate Professor, UW-M; Mrs. Virginia 
Parkman, Coordinator, Milwaukee 
SANE; B. J. Patterson, Instructor, 
UW-M; Philip Perlson, Instructor, 
UW-M; Dr. Walter Peterson, Associate 
Professor, Milwaukee-Downer College; 
Matthew Pinter; Dr. Irwin D. Rinder, 
Associate Professor, UW-M; Mrs. Alan 
Roberts; Dr. Pearl Robertson, Associate 
Professor, UW-M; Morton W. Rywick; 
Dr. Eric Schenker, Assistant Professor, 
UW-M; John Schmitt; Mrs. R. N. 
Schweitzer; Dr. Gordon Shipman, Pro- 
fessor, UW-M; James Silverberg, In- 
structor, UW-M; Dr. James Skelton, 
Associate Professor, Milwaukee-Downer 
College; John S. Stillman, Instructor, 
UW-M; Dr. Adolph Suppan, Professor, 
UW-M; Dr. Robert Stuckert, Assistant 
Professor, UW-M; Corneff Taylor; Ar- 

+ thur Thrall, Assistant Professor, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College; Kathleen M. 
Vogt, Instructor, Milwaukee-Downer 
College; Mrs. Frieda Voight, Associate 
Professor, UW-M; Rabbi Dudley Wein- 
berg; Mrs. Kathryn Whitford, Instruc- 
tor, UW-M; Joyce Wilhemt, Instructor, 

„ UW-M; Mrs. Webster Woodmansee; 

Rev. Herbert E. Zebarth, First Evan- 
gelical United Brethren; John Zinos; 
Leonard Zubrensky. 
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Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-one, a Lear 


of Action for America’s Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, few 
People in this Nation have been more 
concerned—or more effective in im- 
Proving the conditions of our senior cit- 
izens than my colleague, Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia. He 
is a most able, informed, and construc- 
tive member of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. 

Last Thursday he delivered a major 
address on the problems of America’s 16 
million senior citizens as we found them 
in the studies of this subcommittee. He 
also set forth a program of legislation 
which I know every Senator will want to 
be aware of. 3 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that Senator RANDOLPH called for 
passage early this year of legislation to 
Provide medical care for the aged, 
through social security, in line with S. 65, 
which I introduced yesterday. Senator 
Ranpotpn said: 

The only practical way to assist the aged 
in financing their medical care, on a digni- 
fied and sound fiscal basis, is to extend the 
Social security system to include medical in- 
surance. This would then be an earned 
tight, not a charity handout. 


This was based on his conclusion that 
“freedom, dignity, and independence are 
the basic promises of the American way 
df life. Without them, the years that we 
add would be meaningless.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have this address by Senator 
Ranpotrx, to the senior citizens of 
Metropolitan Washington, sponsored by 
the Jewish Community Center of the 
District of Columbia, printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE, A YEAR 
OF ACTION von AMERICA'S SENIOR CITIZENS 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

of West Virginia, to the Conference of 

Senior Citizens, Jewish Community Cen- 

ter, 1529 16th Street NW., Washington, 

D.C., January 5, 1961) 

One of the measures of a civilization is 
the degree to which it is concerned with the 
Welfare of its weakest and oldest members. 
Yet, we, in our civilized society, seem lower 
on this scale than do some of the more 
Primitive cultures, particularly with refer- 
ence to the disposition of our aged popula- 
tion, Too often the older person in our 
soclety is left unwanted and rejected. He 
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is put on the shelf, placed in a passive role 
and deprived of the opportunity to make 
any positive contribution to the community. 
He sits in a rocking chair, as so many thou- 
sands of our mental patients do, unemployed 
and u nized, with little to look for- 
ward to but the waning years of deteriora- 
tion, 

Finally, alone in this roleless“ role, he 
may become senile and be consigned to a 
public institution simply because no other 
facilities are available. This consignment 
of our aged to a faceless anonymity stems 
largely from the failure of a youthful, virile 
and dynamic society to make a place for 
the values of accumulated experience and 
wisdom. But what a tremendous loss to the 
productivity of the economy; what a heavy 
burden on the taxpaying community; what 
a death blow to the health of so large a 
portion of our Nation. 

Contrast this pattern with that of other 
cultures. In the primitive nonliterate so- 
clety of the Bemba Tribe of Africa, as in 
the ancient and sophisticated culture of 
pre-Communist China, the aged are held in 
honor and esteem. The elders confer in all 
matters affecting the welfare of the com- 
munity, and those who are n the end 
of life are accorded the highest authority in 
affairs of religion and government. 

If a civilization is to be appraised in part 
for its concern for its weaker and more un- 
fortunate members, our treatment of the 
aged stands as an eloquent indictment of 
our failure to measure up to our own pro- 
fessed ideals. It is a sad commentary on our 
times that men and women who have de- 
voted their talents and energies to help our 
Nation achieve greatness should be cast off 
and neglected by the society that they them- 
selves helped make strong. 

Man’s ancient dream of three score and 
ten is a present reality, and greater advances 
are visible on the horizon. A child born in 
1900 could expect to live to the age of 47. 
Today, a child can look forward to 23 ad- 
ditional years—almost 1 more year for every 
2 since 1900. Certainly, this is one of the 
great achievements of our age bringing us 
ever closer to new frontiers in man's develop- 
ment. It is a frontier roughly comparable to 
the human territory opened up by the per- 
ceptions of modern psychology and phychia- 
try. Of all the changes brought about in 
this revolutionary 20th century, this “quiet 
revolution” at the far end of the life cycle 
may be the most important. 

It is within this frame of reference that I 
should like to discuss with you the work of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging and the current important 
topic of medical care for the aged. 

As you know, the Senate created a sub- 
committee in 1959 to conduct a comprehen- 
sive study of the problems of America’s 16 
million senior citizens and to make recom- 
mendations for meeting these problems. We 
have viewed our responsibility not only as a 
matter of obtaining the most important 
facts, or making objective studies, but more 
importantly, of insuring that our research 
and study do not end up as merely a dust- 
collecting report. We have had as our alm, 
and we have partially fulfilled it, that of 
translating our report into actual legisla- 
tion, into real improvement in the conditions 
of our older citizens. 

We listened not only to the experts here 
in Washington; we heard not only hundreds 


of State and local officials who deal with the 
elderly in their home communities, but we 
heard also from the senior citizens them- 
selves, This was an inspiring but humbling 
experience for us. Many of them said that 
too often others speak for them: “Social 
workers, doctors, administrators, psycholog- 
ists all speak for us,“ they said, “we rarely 
get a chance to speak for ourselves.” 

I want to tell you now that they spoke 
well and freely and with great dignity of 
their personal problems and of the inade- 
quacies of existing programs, But one theme 
they expressed to us over and over again: 
“We don’t want pity and we don’t want 
charity. We do want and we intend to secure 
the conditions under which we can be inde- 
pendent, productive American citizens.“ 

What we found in general was that the 
problems of nearly 16 million senior citizens 
today—who will number 20 million in just 
a few years—simply cannot continue to be 
handled in a piecemeal, patchwork fashion. 
Ours is the wealthiest society in history. We 
have no economic reason to fail to provide 
adequately for our senior citizens. America 
clearly has the ability and much of the neces- 
sary knowledge to solve these problems. It 
needs only the willingness to commit itself 
to their solution. 

All of you have been deluged with figures 
on the aged population, but among the many 
statistics we have collected in our subcom- 
mittee, perhaps the most startling is that 
one out of every three persons reaching the 
age of 60 today has a parent or close relative 
over 80 to be concerned about. Thus, on the 
eve of their retirement, older Americans will 
have either older parents or relatives still 
alive and potentially dependent for support; 
and in just a few short years, two out of every 
three persons reaching retirement age will 
be in the same position. 

Increased life expectancy will double the 
population over the age of 85 in the next 20 
years. If we add to these changes the poten- 
tial improvements in cancer and heart re- 
search, we can look forward to large numbers 
living to 100 or to 120. 

This means a tremendous pressure on our 
health resources, Thus, we found it empha- 
sized and reiteratedf from coast to coast that 
the No. 1 problem of America’s senior citizens 
is to meet the cost of medical care when 
their incomes are lowest and their disabil- 
ities highest. This is the problem which 
paralyzes their present and makes a night- 
mare of their future. This is the problem 
which became a major domestic issue in the 
present campaign and to which President- 
elect Kennedy has committed the new ad- 
ministration early this year. 

Despite all the conflicting arguments and 
contending ideas, I should like to set forth 
for you some of the data as developed by 
our most objective, impartial data collecting 
agency. The National Health Survey was 
established by the Congress to provide ac- 
curate and reliable knowledge on the health 
conditions of the American people. Its 
methods and techniques are of the highest 
quality known to the field of survey science. 
Through its careful research, we have evi- 
dence of the following: 

1. The rate of chronic illness (such as 
heart disease, cancer, diabetes, arthritis, etc.) 
among the aged is more than double that 
for younger groups, those under 45 years of 
age—77 percent versus 34 percent, 
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2. Although they constitute less than 9 
percent of the total population, the aged 
make up more than 55 percent of all persons 
with limitations due to chronic illness. 

3. The average number of physician visits 
among the aged is 36 percent greater than 
for the general population. 

4. The aged spend approximately twice as 
many days (15) in general hospitals as does 
the rest of the population. 

5. The proportion of the aged hospitalized 
in general hospitals for more than 1 month 
is nearly 60 percent greater than the propor- 
tion prevailing in the rest of the population, 
38.8 percent as against 24.6 percent. 

Some have asserted that older people have 
plenty of income and can take care of their 
own medical, nursing and drug bills. But 
no matter how the statistics are arranged at 
least half of the aged, approximately 8 mil- 
lion people, are living below the minimum 
income ‘for an uncomfortable low level of 
living. At today’s prices, millions are living 
in poverty. Half of the retired couples have 
less than $2,500 income to live on. One out 
of every three men and three out of every 
four women have less than $1,000 per year 
in income. These are figures from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

It is asserted also that older citizens have 
savings or liquid assets to meet their finan- 
cial needs. But keep this in mind: Those 
with low incomes have little savings, and 4.6 
million aged familles had no liquid assets at 
all; 3 million more aged families had less 
than $500. 

It is also often claimed that voluntary 
insurance programs can meet the problem, 
Here agian, let us look at the figures. Ap- 
proximately 8 million of our aged have no 
health insurance at all and those that do 
have some, as you know, pay relatively high 
premiums for relatively small benefits. How 
many of you have had policies canceled or 
nonrenewed? How many others of you have 
converted your policies from group insur- 
ance to individual insurance and have had 
to pay increased premiums from 80 to 300 
percent? This is what is known as the priv- 
ilege of conversion. 

I do not want, in any way, to criticize the 
willingness of members of the insurance in- 
dustry to help solve the problem. They are 
performing a most important function and 
the legislation I propose will, in my view, ex- 
pand private health insurance business far 
beyond our current horizons, just as the 
amount of life insurance soared in the Na- 
tion with the passage of the Social Security 
Act 25 years ago. 

The only practical way to assist the aged 
in financing their medical care on a digni- 
fied and sound fiscal basis is to extend the 
social security system to include medical in- 
surance. This approach will permit the 
older person during the course of his working 
life to pay a small premium and have a paid 
up medical insurance policy upon retire- 
ment. This would be an earned right, not 
a charity handout. 

A program of medical insurance should be 
available to all retired aged persons includ- 
ing those not eligible for social security bene- 
fits. The cost of including the non-OASI 
aged can be borne by small appropriations 
from the General Treasury. As time goes on, 
the numbers who do not have social security 
will become negligible. 

This method of meeting the No. 1 problem 
of the aged emphasized dignity and self- 
reliance in contrast to the charity approach 
or the humiliating consignment of the aged 
to their families or relief. It is fiscally 
sound; it is uniform in application; and it 
does not add these costs to State and local 
governments already overburdened with tax 
and revenue problems for pressing public 
services. As you know, I joined last year 
with Senator McNamara, chairman of the 
subcommittee, and 22 other Senators in co- 
sponsoring a bill to accomplish this end. 
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It sets forth what should be the essential 
elements of any good bill in this feld: 

1. The prevention of illness, where possi- 
ble, through early diagnosis. 

2. Hospitalization for acute treatment 
only. 

3. Convalescence and rehabilitation in 
qualified nursing homes. 

4. Home health services which may reverse 
the rapidly rising costs of hospitalization 
and improve health services generally. 

5. The alleviation of high costs of drugs 
and medicines. 

This is not a comprehensive care-for-the- 
aged program. It is a modest, balanced pro- 
gram of medical benefits. 

It is a program on which I campaigned 
and on which, in part, the people of West 
Virginia have returned me to office. It 18 
& program which I believe this administra- 
tion will move quickly to fulfill as indicated 
by the Democratic platform and by the cam- 
paign commitments of President-elect Ken- 
nedy. We will soon have an atmosphere of 
positive leadership rather than the threat 
of a veto in such matters—an almost revo- 
lutionary change in climate. y 

You have doubtless heard and will again 
hear the argument that the legislation 
passed in August 1960, which contains pro- 
visions for assistance to the medically needy, 
is an adequate soltuion to the problem. Let 
me emphasize to you that I consider this 
legislation helpful in expanding the public 
assistance approach but it does not in any 
way meet the essence of the problem; namely, 
that if a prepaid insurance approach which 
accords the aged adequate medical care is 
right rather than a charity. 

In my own State of West Virginia, the 
legislature in a special session authorized the 
adoption of a medical assistance program for 
needy aged. But after reviewing the fiscal 
and human problems involved, the legis- 
lature memorialized the Congress to pass the 
social security method as soon after it met 
as possible. 

In brief, the inadequacies of the present 
legislation are the following: 

1, It does not prevent dependency, it in- 
creases it, 

2. It cannot go into effect in any State 
until that State raises the revenue to match 
Federal funds and adopts the program. 

3. There is no assurance to the individual 
as to what medical benefits he will receive or 
who will be included since this depends on 
individual State action. 

4. It does not provide for an insurance 
method of meeting the problem. 

5. Administrative costs involved are neces- 
sarily great because of the expenses that 
must accompany the program through de- 
talled investigation of incomes, resources, 
relative responsibility, etc. 2 

6, It burdens the States with heavy costs 
in attempting to meet locally what is essen- 
tially a national problem requiring a na- 
tional solution through social security in- 
surance, 


One of the encouraging aspects of the pre- 
paid insurance approach is that young 
Americans today approve of this Idea. and 
why shouldn't they? They will be old some- 
day themselves and they are quite willing to 
participate today to meet their own medical 
expenses when they, themselves, retire. 

I have stressed the matter of health in- 
surance for the aged because it is so imme- 
diate and critical an issue. I have also 
stressed it because next week the White 
House Conference on Aging will assemble 
and you will want to express your views as 
to that conference. I hope it will not fail 
to see this problem in broad perspective 
and to recommend constructive measures for 
its solution. 

There are a number of other major recom- 
mendations proposed by our subcommittee 
which will be considered this year and which 
I shall only list for you. 
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1. The establishment of a U.S. Office of 
Aging concerned full-time with the full 
range of problems of America's aged and 
available as an eloquent spokesmen for 
senior citizens everywhere. 

2. Abolition of discrimination in employ- 
ment solely because of age. Government 
contractors and subcontractors should take 
the leadership in breaking down age discrim- 
ination in industry. i 

3. Acceleration of the present program of 
direct loans to nonprofit groups for housing 
the elderly at rentals which they can afford. 

4. Improvement in the quality of care and 
rehabilitation in the Nation's commercial 
nursing homes through the establishment of 
model standards and financial support to 
nursing homes which meet these standards. 

5. Pursuit of meaningful activities in re- 
tirement through the establishment of senior 
citizens training service program which will 
enable older persons to serve in community 
activities. 

6. The protection of an older person's in- 
come through more adequate social security 
benefits more closely alined to previous earn- 
ings than is now the case. 

Freedom, dignity, and independence are 
the basic promises of the American way of 
life. Without them, the years we add would 
be meaningless. But they require a strong 
social, economic, and health base if they are 
to be more than a hollow heritage to which 
added years mean only social ostracism. The 
golden age ought to be the opportunity to 
reach one’s outer limits. The latter half of 
life ought to be a time when we will be free 
of our fetters and have a chance to soar to 
whatever heights we are capable of reach- 
ing. None of us has realized all his gifts and 
talents. None of us has fulfilled all his 
promise. 

What I propose today is a means to help 
all of us grasp that chance when it comes. 
For we have before us the luminous possi- 
bility that a child born today or tomorrow 
can look forward to a healthy childhood, 
productive midyears and a creative old age. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the most successful campaigns in last 
November's historic election was that 
waged by our able colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case]. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey, a Republican, won with consummate 
ease in the State of New Jersey in his 
general election campaign last year. In 
December, the National Press Club asked 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CasE] 
to appear before one of its meetings, and 
asked him to speak on The Future of 
the Republican Party.” 

I was privileged to attend the Na- 
tional Press Club meeting at which the 
Senator from New Jersey delivered & 
highly interesting and thought-provok- 
ing speech. 

I commend, not only to my colleagues 
on the Republican side of the aisle, but 
to my Democratic colleagues as well, the 
comments which the Senator from New 
Jersey made; and I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that there appear in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the text of the speech 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey made on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FUTURE or THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


(Text of opening remarks prepared for de- 
livery by Senator Ciirrozp P, Case to a 
National Press Club luncheon, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Friday, December 16, 1960) 


When I was trying to put in order my 
thoughts on the subject which wes assigned 
to me for today, I kept coming back to the 
question: Why are people so interested in the 
future of the Republican Party; why don't 
they show an equal interest in the future of 
the Democratic Party? 

I suppose the answer is that everybody 
takes the future of the Democratic Party for 
granted. They just assume it is in pretty 
good shape and can take care of itself. 

Apparently people in general are less san- 
guine about the continued existence of our 
party. 

Now I am quite confident the Republican 
Party will endure. Unlike Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ wonderful one-horse shay, we suc- 
cessfully survived our first 100 years and 
there is still a great deal of life left in this 
tough old elephant. Our candidate for the 
Presidency almost won last month. If he 
had gotten just one more vote in each elec- 
tion district in the country he would have 
had more than a majority of the popular 
vote. With even fewer additional votes, cast 
in the right places, he would have won the 
election, If that had happened, I probably 
wouldn't have been your guest today—one 
of my colleagues from the other side of the 
aisle might well be discussing with you the 
future of the Democratic Party. 

In addition, we won two additional seats 
in the Senate and 22 In the House and, over- 
all we held our own in the gubernatorial 
contests which occurred on November 8. 

I think we'll be around a good while yet 
and will disappoint anyone whose interest in 
Our condition reflects his morbid fascination 
With the death struggle of an organism not 
much longer for this world. 

But I know that's not the reason for the 
interest of most people in how the Repub- 
ltcan Party is doing. Generally speaking, 
those who are concerned about our future 
want us to continue to exist and want our 
health to improve. 

Is this concern based upon an affection 
Tor the ideology that the Republican Party is 
supposed to stand for? Perhaps so In a few 
Cases, but in most cases I am quite sure it 
is not, Those of you who disagree violently 
with traditional Republican ideology are just 
as much interested, indeed in many cases 
more interested, in the continued existence 
and increased vigor of the Republican Party 
than those who are devout adherents of that 
traditional philosophy. 

This interest in our party and this con- 
cern about its future has its basis, I be- 
lleve, in a pragmatic recognition that Amer- 
ica needs two strong partics—a party in 
Power, capable of governing, and an effective 
Opposition party. 

One function of un opposition party is to 
Watch and criticize. But it has another 
essential function. It must provide an al- 
ternative, in being, to which the people can 
Teadily turn when, for any reason and at any 
election, they are dissatisfied with the party 
in power. Accordingly, it must be a moder- 
ate party—a party of the center. It must 
not stand for doctrines repugnant to a ma- 
jority of the people, or which any legitimate 
group within the country feels would en- 
danger its vital interests. Otherwise, it does 
not represent a feasible alternative to the 
Party in power, 
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I firmly believe that our Republican trou- 
bles of recent years stem from the fact that 
we have not adequately met this second re- 
quirement of an opposition party. What has 
come to be commonly regarded as Republican 
doctrine is Just unsatisfactory enough to the 
majority of Americans for them to keep us 
out of power in the Nation, and more and 
ee within the States, for an indefinite pe- 

od. 

Republicans have controlled both Houses 
of Congress for only 4 years out of the last 
29. We've held the presidency for only two 
terms out of the last seven, and then only 
by reason of the enormous personal popu- 
larity of a war hero who is generally regarded 
as being above all parties. We have only 16 
Republican Governors out of 50, and in only 
14 States do the Republicans hold both 
houses of the legislature. 

Such minority status, long continued, 
leads inevitably to a constantly shrinking 
base of politically active membership, a con- 
stantly smaller and less representative con- 
stituency and, eventually, to complete des- 
uetude. Already we have been the under- 
dog for longer than is good for us or for the 
country. 

What should we do about it? 

To anticipate one of your questions, I 
am sure you will not be to hear me 
say that we should not follow the advice of 
those who would have us turn our faces 
resolutely against what they term “me-too- 
ism,” raise the laissez-faire banner of Hayek 
and Von Mises and, eschewing our mistakes 
of the past, proclaim our allegian 
Constitution according to its most literal 
exponents. To do this would make no sense 
in terms of the needs of America and the 
world. And it makes no sense politically. 

Certainly, I don't want to beat a dead 
horse. Yet there are people still around who 
profess to believe that the reason Republi- 
cans don't win more elections is that we fall 
to offer a sufficiently conservative alterna- 
tive to the Democrats and that, in conse- 
quence, great masses of conservative Ameri- 
cans stay at home or sit on their hands, 

On this point, I think the results last 
month speak for themselves. But because it 
has been claimed that the religious issue 
and other unusual factors distorted the 1960 
picture, I should like to go back to the 
Senate races in 1958. 

In 1958 the Republicans lost 13 Senate 
seats. Can anyone seriously suggest that 
Senator Bricker was defeated by Sénator 
Young because Bricker was a “me-too” can- 
didate, or that that explains the defeat of 
Senator Purtell of Connecticut, Governor 
Handley in Indiana, Senator Potter in Michi- 
gan, Senator Thye in Minnesota, Senator 
Malone in Nevada, Congressman Kean in 
New Jersey, Senator Watkins in Utah, Sen- 
ator Hoblitzell or Senator Revercomb in West 
Virginia, or Senator Barrett in Wyoming. 
The two other Senate seats the Republicans 
lost that year were in California and Maine; 
certainly in neither case was the Democratic 
victor more conservative than his Repub- 
lican opponent, By the way, 1958, was the 
year Senator Knowland ran for Governor 
in California. Does anyone think he lost 
because he falled to present the voters of 
his State with a meaningful choice? 

This argument simply does not hold water 
and more and more conservatives have come 
to recognize this, as evidenced even by some 
comments in the pages of the National Re- 
view and other conservative periodicals. 
Yet many of those who now that 
this is not the way to immediate political 
success still argue that the conservatives 
should be allowed to take over the Repub- 
lean Party. 

By some it Is claimed that If this happened 
the South would desert the Democratic Party 
en masse and join with the Republicans to 
make a new majority conservative party. 
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Prankly, I'm convinced this would never 
happen. The southern Democratic politi- 
cians are quite happy where they are and I’ve 
seen no evidence that the Democratic Party 
is about to throw them out, And, apart from 
the civil rights issue, I don't belleve the 
South, as a whole, is any more conservative 
than the rest of the country. 

But there are those who urge that the 
Republican Party should take this course re- 
gardiess of its political consequences, simply 
because it is the right thing to do and because 
it would at last offer the American people a 
meaningful choice. 

But is this the reason for the existence 
of our American political parties—to divide 
the country and to require us to choose up 
sides? If so, we've neglected a lot of oppor- 
tunities. Why shouldn't our parties seek to 
divide us along sectional lines, or class lines, 
or interest lines, or economic lines, or re- 
ligious lines, or any number of other lines? 
If our parties exist chiefly to give the people 
a meaningful choice, wouldn't any of these 
be just as meaningful as a choice between 
the innovators and the conservators? 

One of the outstanding facts about this 
blessed country of ours is that we have had 
the good sense to maintain a two-party sys- 
tem which avoids dividing the country along 
any lines. On the contrary, our system tends 
constantly to draw us together, puts a pre- 
mium on the adjustment and compromise 
of differences, and muffies extremists of every 
sort. In consequence, it makes possible a 
degree of domestic order and peace which 
is little short of a miracle in a democracy 
comprising a territory as large, a multiplicity 
of confilcting interests as great, and a popu- 
lation with racial, religious, and cultural 
backgrounds as diverse as ours. 

Organized society cannot exist unless these 
interests and differences are either sup- 
pressed, as in a totalitarian regime, or com- 
posed, as in our democracy. 

Our success in composing these differences 
is due in great part to the fact that the 
process takes place within each of our two 
great parties and not in a conflict between 
parties. We should not be surprised or upset 
by this. It is a condition of our success in 
self-government, 

Admittedly, this conception has no attrac- 
tion for the true believer or the passionate 
crusader. It is the opposite of utopian. 
Yet, I believe, it is right. 

There are people who imagine they can 
find in political or social strife a personal 
answer to the riddle of existence. Happily 
most Americans don't feel impelled to fol- 
low that will-of-the-wisp. 

Happily, too, most Americans continue to 
turn a deaf ear to those who urge that ideo- 
logical politics is an essential stimulus to 
creative thinking. This does not represent 
public complacency. It represents plain 
commonsense. Cerebration so feeble it can- 
not function without such stimulation is a 
dispensable luxury. 

But what does one say to those who hon- 
estly (though, as I believe, mistakenly) fear 
that our greatest danger is the destruction 
of our free enterprise system, our Federal 
form of government and our pluralistic so- 
ciety? This, I think: That the way to pro- 
tect and preserve these institutions and 
the great values they represent does not lie 
in forcing the American people to choose 
between a party of progress and a party of 
principled reaction, It lies in offering what 
the American people rightly believe is pos- 
sible: sound progress consistent with the 
preservation of these institutions, And it 
lies in offering this gladly because it 1s 
right and just, not grudgingly as If making 
a reluctant concession to political expedi- 
ency. 

If, at any time, either of our parties 
should take an extreme and dangerous 
course, the remedy would not be for the 
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other party to fly to the opposite extreme, 
but for it to move even more solidly to the 
center, If it does, the first party will be 
forced quickly back to a moderate course. 
For this is what the American people want. 

This gives a pretty fair clue, I think, if 
any was needed, to my view of the course 
our party should follow. How do I propose 
to implement it? 

Frankly, I've no blueprint for this. The 
only answer I can see is for those of us who 
believe that the Republican Party can be a 
party both of progress and of preservation 
of the fundamental values which are our 
heritage to continue our efforts to make the 
Republican Party such a party in fact and 
in the eyes of the’ American people. I'm 
convinced that our party cannot continue 
to exist as an effective member of the Amer- 
ican two-party system 1f it conceives of its 
role solely, or even principally, in terms of 
preventing the Democrats from “turning the 
corners too fast.” 

Each of us will haye to do his part in his 
Own way and in his own place. For myself, 
I shall continue, in the Senate and in my 
activities in my home State and elsewhere, 
to support policies and candidates with this 
view of our party’s role. I am sure that my 
like-minded colleagues in the Congress and 
in political office and positions of party 
leadership will do the same. Naturally, we 
shall seek to make ours the prevailing posi- 
tion within the party and to persuade the 
people of the United States that this in fact 
is so. Eventually, I believe we shall succeed 
because I am convinced we are on the right 
side. 

There is no thought here of reading those 
who disagree with us out of the party or of 
failing to keep our party open to any legiti- 
mate point of view that may differ with our 
own. Here we can take a lesson from the 
Democrats. Look, for example, at their an- 
nounced roster of Senate leaders. Senator 
MANSFIELD as majority leader, Senator 
HUMPHREY as majority whip, and Sena- 
tor SMATHERS as chairman of the majority 
policy committee constitute as pretty a 
blend of moderate, liberal, and conservative 
opinion as one could hope to find. They 
have no trouble in accommodating violently 
conflicting views or personalities and they 
manage to enjoy themselves while they are 
doing it. Indeed, it seems to me that one 
of the chief natural advantages possessed by 
the Democrats is a certain lighthearted ap- 
proach to all phases of political activity. We 
Republicans may not in fact take ourselves 
too seriously, but it sometimes seems that 
way. Politics is indeed serious business, but 
I am sure that the light touch often helps 
the Democrats get their serious business 
done. 

Unless I miss my guess, there’s going to be 
plenty of opportunity for the Republicans in 
Congress who feel as I do (and there are 
quite a few of us around) to show that we 
mean what we say. Some commentators 
have suggested that the President-elect may 
move slowly in attempting to put his cam- 
paign pledges into effect. But certainly in 
the next session we must deal with many im- 
portant matters left undone by the last Con- 
gress, including ald to education, minimum 
wage legislation, medical care for the aged, 
depressed areas legislation, housing and 
urban renewal, immigration, civil rights and, 
in the Senate, eliminating the filibuster. And 
mutual security will again be a vitally im- 
portant issue, 

On all these matters the record shows 
the division of opinion among the Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate and of the 
House. On most, if not all of them, Re- 
publican support and Republican votes will 
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be necessary in order to enact adequate legis- 
lation. In my judgment such support and 
votes will be forthcoming. On some of them 
a strong Republican prod may be necessary. 
I believe that this, too, will be provided. 

This should go a long way to counteract 
the unfortunate impression created by the 
alacrity with which some Republicans jump 
to the leadership of bipartisan coalitions 
which oppose progressive measures in many 
of these fields. At the very least it would be 
a refreshing change to see Republicans pull- 
ing the Democrats' chestnuts out of the fire 
in the right way. 

I'm certain, too, that it would be approved 
by the great majority of Americans, includ- 
ing rank and file Republicans all over the 
country. It could give us a real start toward 
rebuilding public confidence in the Republi- 
can Party and help bring nearer the day 
when the Republican label will again be the 
political asset it used to be rather than the 
political lability it now is in so many parts 
of the Nation. And how wonderful it would 
be never again to be greeted, “Hey, OASE, 
how come you're a Republican?” 


Dr. T. Keith Glennan’s Outstanding Rec- 
ord in Space Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
difficult task of organizing and directing 
the new National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration by T. Keith Glennan, the 
first Administrator of the new U.S. Gov- 
ernment department which is devoted to 
the exploration of outer space, and the 
magnitude and the complexities of cre- 
ating scientific research and develop- 
ment necessary to make practical use of 
this vast and hitherto unknown area is 
little short of phenominal. 

The challenge that faced Dr. Glennan 
when he took over the task of Adminis- 
trator-Director of NASA was a stagger- 
ing one, not only because of the demands 
that were placed upon the United States 
to match the scientific progress made by 
the Soviet Union, but to find the men 
with the unusual talents to build a co- 
ordinating and cooperating team of sci- 
entists, mathematicians, engineers, 
chemists, biologists—in fact all phases of 
science and physics and engineering— 
and to assemble the plants and facilities 
in the proper locations in order to get 
into production as soon as possible. 

Dr. Glennan has done this with an 
abundance of patience, courage, admin- 
istrative ability and scientific know-how. 
He has surmounted the heart-breaking 
obstacles of failures with success upon 
success. The latest summary of interna- 
tional satellite and space probe places 
the United States far and away above 
the U.S.S.R. The summary referred to 
is as follows: 

The following space vehicles are in 
orbit: 
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Name and country Launch date | Trans- 
mitting 
Explorer I (U.S.) Jan. 31,1958 | No, 
Vanguard 1 (U.S.) Mar, 17,1058 | Yos. 
Vanguard II (U.S.) Feb, 17,1960 | No, 
Pioneer IV (U.S.)_. Mar. 3, 1059 | No. 
Explorer VI (U.S. Aug. 7,1959 | No. 
Van Til (U Sept. 18, 1959 | No. 
Explorer VII (U.S. Oct, 13,1959 | Yes, 
Pioneer V (U.8.) Mar, 11. 10% | No. 
Tiros 1 (U.S.) Apr. 1,1960 | Yes. 
Transit I-B 95 eee Api: 13, 1960 | No, 
Midas I (U.8 ay 24,1060 | Yes. 
Transit TI-A June 22,1 Yes. 
NRL Satellite (ù erg 8 Yes. 
Echo I (C. S.) 5 Yes. 
Courter LB (. Ves. 
Explorer VIII 157 Yes. 
Tiros II (U. S.) Yes. 
Lunik I (U.8.8, No, 
Spacecraft 1 (U. No. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS OF NASA 


This summary shows that the United 
States is 15 to 1 ahead of the U.S.S.R. in 
earth orbit—2 to 1 ahead of the U.S.S.R. 
in solar orbit—and 10 to 0 ahead of the 
U.S.S.R. in transmitting, 

During the October 1, 1959—March 31, 
1960 period, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration completed and 
set in motion a long range plan of space 
sen spanning the 1960-70 dec- 

e. 

At the same time, NASA's research, 
space flight, and aeronautical programs 
moved ahead and major organizational 
changes were effected to accommodate 
increased responsibilities in the field of 
launch vehicle development. 

On January 14, 1960, the President 
notified the Congress of his intention 
to transfer to NASA the Development 
Operations Division of the Army Ballis- 
tic Missile Agency at Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala., along with Saturn, 
the 1.5-million-pound-thrust clustered 
rocket engine under development by the 
division. The transfer became effective 
60 days after notification and the bud- 

getary transfer was to be completed by 
Suly 1, 1960. On July 1, NASA assumed 
responsibility for the division's facilities 
and 1,200 acres at the arsenal—which 
the President has renamed the George 
C. Marshall Space Flight Center. 

To speed development of launch vehi- 
cles, and to make the most effective use 
of the Huntsville group, NASA created 
an Office of Launch Vehicle Develop- 
ment late in 1959 and other major divi- 
sions were realigned as follows: the 
Office of Space Flight Programs; the 
Office of Advanced Research Programs; 
the Office of Business Administration; 
and the Office of Life Sciences Programs. 

The Saturn rocket shares top NASA 
priority with Project Mercury, first 
phase of the manned space flight pro- 
gram. Project Mercury progress during 
the report period included delivery by 
the contractor of the first operational 
Mercury space capsule on April 1. 

MAJOR PROGRAMS 
SPACE FLIGHT 


Sustained by vigorous research and 
development in space sciences and space 
technology, NASA's space flight program 
was marked by three particularly sig- 
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nificant experiments—the Explorer VII 
Satellite; the sun-orbiting Pioneer V 
deep space probe; and the Tiros I experi- 
mental meteorological satellite which 
has transmitted 22,952 photographs of 
the earth’s cloud cover. 

AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 


In the realm of aeronautics, research 
continued across the speed range from 
hovering flight to the near-satellite ve- 
locities of the rocket-boosted Dyna- 
Soar I, under development by the Air 
Force, Between these speed extremes, 
NASA, in cooperation with the Air Force 
and Navy, continued to place strong em- 
Phasis upon the X-15 rocket-powered 
Tesearch airplane project. Final con- 
tractor tests for the first X-15 were 
completed and the airplane was trans- 
ferred to NASA on February 9. NASA 
and USAF pilots have been flight-testing 
the airplane since that time. In addi- 
tion, NASA is studying a number of ver- 
tical takeoff and landing (VTOL) and 
Short takeoff and landing (STOL) air- 
craft. Supersonic transport concepts 
are also being investigated. 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


In the field of international coopera- 
tion, NASA concluded agreements for 
establishing Project Mercury tracking 
Stations in Australia and in Spain's 
Canary Islands. NASA also offered the 
Services of its tracking statfons, subject 
to the consent of the host countries, to 
the Soviet Unicn for any manned space 
flight program it may develop, and es- 
tablished the Office for the United Na- 
tions Conference to represent the United 
States in a conference on the peaceful 
uses of outer space. 


NASA'S LONG-RANGE PLAN 


NASA’s overall mission, as outlined in 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, is to exploit the earth’s atmos- 
Phere and outer space for peaceful pur- 
Poses and to provide aeronautics and 
space research support to the armed 
Services at the same time. In producing 
& long-range plan, NASA is translating 
into operational terms the objectives set 
forth in the act calling for the preserva- 
tion of the role of the United States as 
& leader in aeronautical and space sci- 
€nce and technology and in the applica- 
tion thereof to the conduct of peaceful 
Activities within and outside the atmos- 
Phere. 

LAUNCH VEHICLE DEVELOPMENT 


Foundation stone of the long-range 
Plan is development of a small family of 
Versatile, highly reliable launch vehicles 
to power spacecraft on a wide variety of 
Orbital and space-probing missions. 
Scout and Delta, which were flight tested 
for the first time shortly after this re- 
Port period ended, are the smallest ye- 
hicles in the family. 

In the medium- to high-thrust class 
is the Atlas-Agena B which the Depart- 
Ment of Defense will make available to 
NASA to replace the Vega which NASA 
Canceled on December 11, 1959. A still 
More advanced, higher thrust vehicle is 
the Atlas-based Centaur with its liquid 
hydrogen second stage. The first Cen- 
taur launching is planned for 1961. 
When fully developed, it will be capable 
of sending some 8,500 pounds into an 
earth orbit. 
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In the high-thrust vehicle range, 
NASA has begun static testing—that is, 
running the engines with the vehicle 
clamped, in a vertical position, to its 
launch pad—the 1.5-million-pound- 
thrust Saturn first-stage multicham- 
bered engine. 

With Saturn, NASA will lay the 
groundwork for manned exploration of 
the moon. Saturn will be capable of 
circumnavigating the moon and return- 
ing to earth, and of launching a 25,000- 
pound space laboratory into an earth 
orbit. During the next few years, NASA 
will be flight testing various Saturn 
stages and in 1964 the first three-stage 
yehicle will be launched. 

Toward the end of the 1960's, NASA 
expects to have a launch vehicle in the 
Nova class which may consist of a cluster 
of F-1 single-chamber engines, each 
producing 1.5 million pounds of thrust. 
By clustering these engines, which are 
now under development, it would be 
possible to achieve a total thrust of 6 to 
12 million pounds. Alternatively, the 
yery large capacity of the system might 
be achieved through the use of nuclear 
energy. 

Nova will probably be the first vehicle 
with which the United States will at- 
tempt to land men on the moon. Now 
in the concept stage, it should be capable 
of carrying 100,000 pounds to the moon 
and of placing a 290,000-pound space 
laboratory, occupied by several indi- 
viduals, in an earth orbit. 

Nuclear propulsion systems, which are 
now a subject of active research and 
development in cooperation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, will be de- 
veloped over this decade for important 
roles in the space program. 

LONG-RANGE PLAN MISSIONS 

The successful operation of Tiros I 
was the first event on NASA's list of 
specific missions in the long-range plan. 
Tiros I will be followed by other experi- 
mental weather satellites of similar type. 
These will be followed by the more ad- 
vanced Nimbus series. 

Also scheduled for 1960 was the first 
launching in Project Echo of a 100-foot- 
diameter, inflatable passive reflector 
communications satellite. The ultimate 
purpose of these orbiting spheres, made 
of micro-thin aluminized Mylar plastic, 
is to serve as global teleradio-transmis- 
sion links. A series of such satellites may 
one day revolutionize worldwide com- 
munications and make transoceanic TV 
a reality. 

In April, NASA achieved the first com- 
pletely successful suborbital test flight 
of an Echo sphere and transmitted voice 
and radio signals via the sphere. Radio 
transmitters on the ground beam electro- 
magnetic waves at the satellites which, in 
turn, reflect or bounce them back to an- 
other ground station. 

FIRST MERCURY SUBORBITAL FLIGHT 


The United States plans to send up an 
astronaut on the first suborbital flight in 
Project Mercury. A Redstone rocket will 
launch him in a Mercury capsule from 
Cape Canaveral on a 15-minute flight 
down the Atlantic Missile Range at 
speeds up to 4,000 miles per hour. He 
will experience about 5 minutes of 
weightlessness, reach an altitude of 100 
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miles and a distance of 180 miles, and 
will land in the sea off the coast of 
Florida. 

During the next 2 to 3 years, NASA 
has scheduled 20-odd testing, training, 
and orbital flights in Project Mercury. 
The first manned orbital flight should 
take place in 1961. 

MOON LANDINGS PLANNED 


During the 10-year period, the United 
States will press forward with its lunar 
exploration program, which will consist 
of step-by-step progress through a series 
of experiments, each designed to extend 
our knowledge and capabilities. First 
attempts will be lunar orbiters, followed 
by so-called hard landings of scientific 
data-gathering instruments. Next will 
come soft landings on the moon with 
more fragile instruments. NASA may 
land mobile instrument stations on the 
lunar surface, powered by solar batteries. 

The most rewarding phase of lunar 
exploration will come when men reach 
the moon, probably after 1970. In a 
broad sense, the main drive of the long- 
range plan consists of preparation for 
manned expeditions to the moon and 
nearby planets in the decades to follow. 
The United States is placing emphasis 
upon lunar experiments for several 
reasons: 

First, in the words of a scientist in 
NASA’s lunar program: 

The moon may have the answers to some 
of the most important questions in science. 
How was the solar system created? How did 
3 and change? Where did life come 

rom 

The particular importance of the moon 18 
that it is the only accessible object that can 
give us these answers. The reason for this 
is that the moon has no wind and water to 


- erode its surface, to wear away the record of 


history, to destroy the cosmic dust that has 
fallen there for billions of years. 


Second, success in the lunar program 
will provide this country with the ex- 
perience for attempting flights to the 
nearer planets. In short, NASA will be 
able to perfect its communications, 
guidance, and propulsion systems over 
the lunar distance—about a quarter of 
a million miles—and thus get practice 
for the longer voyages to Venus and 
Mars. 

PLANETARY MISSIONS 

The planetary missions have as their 
scientific objectives the study of the 
origin and evolution of the solar system: 
the study of the nature of planetary 
surfaces and atmospheres; and the 
search for life. } 

PLAN IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Any plan projecting research and de- 
velopment activities as far as 10 years 
ahead is, of course, subject to continu- 
ing review and change. 

COMMITTEE ON LONG-RANGE STUDIES 


On a broader, more general scale, the 
agency has established a committee on 
long-range studies to consider the inter- 
national, economic, social, political, and 
legal implications of space research and 
exploration. Toward this end, NASA 
has negotiated several contracts with 
private research-organizations to study 
these implications. The committee has 
also called upon a legal foundation for 
an analysis of all available space law 
literature and proposals for the control 
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and administration of outer 
activities. 

The outstanding record made by Dr. 
T. Keith Glennan and his staff will be 
difficult to improve. It is regrettable 
that Dr. Glennan has decided to resign. 
His successor will have a difficult task 
and heavy responsibility to carry out the 
space program laid out by Dr. Glennan, 
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Dallas Morning News Supports Padre 


Island National Park Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
' Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
more than 100 local, State, and National 
organizations have passed resolutions 
endorsing proposals to establish a Na- 
tional Seashore Recreation Area on 
Padre Island. Dozens of Texas’ and the 
Nation’s leading newspapers have edi- 
torialized in favor of the Padre Island 
National Park proposal. 

Only last Sunday, the Dallas Morning 
News, one of Texas’ most widely circu- 
lated newspapers and unquestionably 
one of the most influential, published an 
editorial supporting Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore as a conservation project 
and tourist attraction. 

The News’ editorial pointed up the fact 
that: 

The proposed Federal development of 88 
miles of the 117-mile island would leave 


much of it for private ownership and use 
and probably would increase its value. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp this excellent editorial from 
the Sunday, January 8, 1961, issue of the 
Dallas Morning News entitled Making 
Padre Island a National Park.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Maxine PADRE ISLAND a NATIONAL PARK 


Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH has strong 
Texas backing for his bill to create a national 
seashore park on Padre Island that extends 
along the gulf coast from Corpus Christi to 
Port Isabel. This project has the approval 
of Goy. Price Daniel, the Texas Legislature, 
and scores of Texas organizations. It has 
been approved unanimously by the National 
Parks Advisory Board and favored by both 
the outgoing Secretary of the Interior and 
the Incoming one. 

Padre Island, once the site of shipwrecks 
and buried pirate treasure, is about the last 
undeveloped strip of any length along our 
coasts. It is an admirable place for bathing, 
fishing, boating, and other sports. The pro- 
posed Federal development of 88 miles of 
the 117-mile island would leave much of it 
for private ownership and use and probably 
would increase its value, 

Certainly national park facilities on the 
island would attract visitors from other sec- 
tions, and add to the income of Texas. 
There is no valid reason why south Texas, 
with its long coastline and fine beaches, can- 
not become as popular as Florida for winter 
vacationists. 
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Text of Samuelson Economic Report: 
Outlook and General Recommenda- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows the text of the first section of the 
report by Dr. Paul A. Samuelson, pro- 
fessor of economics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to President- 
elect John F. Kennedy entitled “Pros- 
pects and Policies for the 1961 American 
Economy“: 

1. Recession. Economic experts are gen- 
erally agreed that the Nation's economy is 
how in a recession, The slide since mid- 
1960 cannot be termed a depression like that 
after 1929, but so widespread a decline in 
production deserves more than the euphe- 
mism of a rolling readjustment. 

Prudent economic policy must face the 
fact that we go into 1961 with business still 
moving downward. This means that unem- 
ployment, now above 6 percent of the labor 
force, may this winter rise more than sea- 
sonally. It means still lower profits ahead. 

The fact of recession also has significant 
implications for the prospective budget. It 
means a falling off of tax receipts from earlier 
estimated levels. This recession is wiping 
out the previously estimated budget surplus 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. Many ex- 
perts now believe that as of today it is rea- 
sonable to forecast a deficit for this fiscal 
year, assuming only expenditures already au- 
thorized and in the absence of desirable new 
expenditures from an accelerated effort. Re- 
calling the experience of the 1957-58 reces- 
sion may be useful: Due largely to the im- 
pact of a recession that everyone but the 
authorities admitted was then taking place, 
the announcement in early 1958 of a small 
fiscal 1959 budget surplus was actually fol- 
lowed by a final fiscal 1959 budget deficit of 
more than $12 billion. Not even the ostrich 
can avert the economic facts of life. He 
misreads the role of confidence in economic 
lfe who thinks that denying the obvious 
will cure the allments of a modern economy. 

No one can know exactly when this fourth 
postwar recession will come to an end. A 
careful canvass of expert opinion and analysis 
of economic forces making for further con- 
traction suggest this possibility. 

With proper action by the Government, 
the contraction in business can be brought 
to a halt within 1961 itself and converted 
into an upturn. Recognizing that many 
analyists hope the upturn may come by 
their rosy forecasts for 1960, policymakers 
realize the necessity for preparing to take 
actions that might be needed if this fourth 
recession turns out to be a more serious one 
than its predecessors. 

2. Chronic slackness. In economics, the 
striking event drives out attention from the 
less dramatic but truly more fundamental 
processes, More fraught with significance 
for public policy than the recession itself 
is the vital fact that it has been superim- 
posed upon an economy which, in the last 
few years, has been sluggish and tired, 

Thus, anyone who thought in 1958 that 
all was well with the American economy 
just because the recession of that year bot- 
tomed out early was proved to be wrong by 
the sad fact that our last recovery was an 
anemic one: 1959 and 1960 have been griev- 
ously disappointing years, as the period of 
expansion proved both to be shorter than 
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earlier postwar recoveries and to have been 
abortive in the sense of never carrying 
us back anywhere near to high employment 
and high capacity levels of operations. 

This is illustrated by the striking fact that 
unemployment has remained above 5 percent 
of the labor force, a most disappointing 
performance In comparison with earlier post- 
war recoveries and desirable social goals. 

If what we now faced were only the case 
of a short recession that was Imposed on an 
economy showing healthy growth and desir- 
able high employment patterns, then govern- 
mental policies would have to be vastly dif- 
ferent from those called for by the present 
outlook. But this is not 1949, nor 1954. 

Prudent policy now requires that we also 
combat the basic sluggishness which under- 
lies the more dramatic recession. In some 
Ways a recession imposed on top of a dis- 
appointingly slack economy simplifies 
prudent decisionmaking. 

Thus, certain expenditure programs that 
are worthwhile for their own sake, but that 
inevitably involve a lag of some months be- 
fore they can get going, can be pushed more 
vigorously in the current situation because 
of the knowledge that the extra stimulus 
they later bring is unlikely to impinge upon 
& recovery that has already led us back to 
full employment. 

The following recommendations try to 
take careful account of the fact that the 
recession slide is only the most dramatic 
manifestation of the grave economic chal- 
lenge confronting our economic system, 

3. Our economic potential, Had our econ- 
omy progressed since 1956—not at the dra- 
matic sprint of the Western European and 
Japanese economies or at the rush of the 
controlled totalitarian systems, but simply 
at the modest pace made possible by our 
labor force and productivity trends—we 
could have expected 1961 to bring a gross 
national product some 10 percent above the 
$500 billion level we are now experiencing. 

With unemployment below 4 percent, with 
overcapacity put to work, and with produc- 
tivity unleashed by economic opportunity, 
such a level of activity would mean higher 
private consumption, higher corporate prof- 
its, higher capital formation for the future 
and higher resources for much needed public 
programs. 

Instead of our haying now to debate about 
the size of the budget deficit to be associated 
with a recession, such an outcome would 
have produced tax revenues under our pres- 
ent tax structure sufficient to lead to a sur- 
plus of around $10 billion; and the authori- 
ties might be facing the not unplesant task 
of deciding how to deal with such a surplus. 

4. The targets ahead. Looking forward, 
one cannot realistically expect to undo in 
1961 the inadequacies of several years. It is 
not realistic to alm for the restoration of 
high employment within a single calendar 
year. The goal for 1961 must be to bring the 
recession to an end, to reinstate a condition 
of expansion and recovery and to adopt 
measures likely to make that expansion one 
that will not after a year or two peter out 
at levels of activity far below our true po- 
tential. 

Indeed, policy for 1961 should be directed 
against the background of the whole decade 
ahead, Specifically, if the American econ- 
omy is to show healthy growth during this 
period and to average out at satisfactory 
levels of employment, we must learn not to 
be misled by statements that this or that 
is now at an all-time peak; in an economy 
like ours, with more than 1 million people 
coming into the labor force each year and 
with continuing technological change, the 
most shocking frittering away of our eco- 
nomic opportunities is fully compatible with 
statistical reports that employment and na- 
tional product are setting new records every 
year. 
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5. Prudent budget goals, A healthy decade 
of the 1960's will not call for a budget that 
is exactly balanced in every fiscal year. For 
the period as a whole, if the forces making 
lor expansion are strong and vigorous, there 
should be many years of budgetary surpluses 
and these may well haye to exceed the 
deficits of other years. Economic forecasting 
Of the far future is too difficult to make 
Possible any positive statements concerning 
the desirable decade average of such sur- 
pluses and deficits. But careful students 
of sound economic fiscal policy will perhaps 
agree on the following: 

() The first years of such a decade, 
characterized as they are by stubborn un- 
employment and excess capacity and follow- 
ing on a period of disappointing slackness, 
are the more appropriate periods for pro- 
Brams of economic stimulation by well- 
thought-out fiscal policy. 

(u) The unplanned deficits that result 
from recession-induced declines in tax re- 
celpts levied on corporate profits and in- 
dividual incomes and also those that come 
from a carefully designed antirecession pro- 
Sram must be sharply distinguished from 
deficits that take place in times of zooming 
demand inflation, This last kind of deficit 
Would represent Government spending out 
of control and be indeed deserving of grave 
concern. The deficits that come auto- 
Matically from recession or which are a 
necessary part of a determining effort to re- 
store the economic system to health are 
Quite different phenomena: They are signs 
that our automatic built-in stabilizers are 
Working, and that we no longer will run the 
risk of going into one of the great depressions 
that characterized our economic history be- 
fore the war. 

6, Gold and the international payments. 
Granted that the new administration 1s pre- 
Paring a whole series of measures to correct 
Our balance of payments position, the days 
are gone when America could shape her do- 
Mestic stabilization policies taking no 
thought for their international repercus- 
Blong. The fact that we have been losing 
Gold for many years will, without question, 
have to affect our choice among activist pol- 
lcies to restore production and employment. 
The art of statecraft for the new adminis- 
tration will be to innovate, within this rec- 
Ognized constraint, new programs that pro- 
Mote healthy recovery. 

It would be unthinkable for a present- 
day American Government to deliberately 
Countenance high unemployment as a mech- 
anism for adjusting to the balance of pay- 
ments deficit. 

Such a policy would be largely Ineffective 
anyway; but even were it highly effective, 
Only a cynic would counsel its acceptance. 
It is equally unthinkable that a responsible 
administration can give up its militant ef- 
forts toward domestic recovery because of the 
limitations imposed on it by the interna- 
tional situation. What is needed is realistic 
taking into account of the international as- 
Pects of vigorous domestic policy. 

7. The problem of inflation. Various ex- 
Perts, here and abroad, believe that the im- 
Mediate postwar inflationary climate has now 

n converted into an epoch of price sta- 
bility. One hopes this cheerful diagnosis 
is correct. 

However, a careful survey of the behavior 
Of prices and costs shows that our recent 
Stability in the wholesale price index has 
Come In a period of admittedly high unem- 
Ployment and slackness In our economy. For 

reason it is premature to believe that 
the restoration of high employment will no 
longer involve problems concerning the sta- 
bility of prices, 

Postwar experience, here and abroad, sug- 
&ests that a mixed economy like ours may 
tend to generate an upward creep of prices 
before it arrives at high employment. Such 
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a price creep, which has to be distinguished 
from the ancient inflations brought about 
by the upward pull on prices and wages that 
comes from excessive dollars of demand 
spending, has been given many names: “‘cost- 
push“ inflation, “sellers” (rather than de- 
manders) inflation, market-power“ infla- 
tion—these are all variants of the same stub- 
born phenomenon. 

Economists are not yet agreed how serious 
this new malady of inflation really is. Many 
feel that new Institutional programs, other 
than conventional fiscal and monetary poll- 
cies, must be devised to meet this new chal- 
lenge. But whatever be the merits of the 
varying views on this subject, it should be 
manifest that the goal of high employment 
and effective real growth cannot be aban- 
doned because of the problematical fear that 
reattaining of prosperity in America may 
bring with it some difficulties; If recovery 
means a reopening of the cost-push prob- 
lem, then we have no choice but to move 
closer to the day when that problem has to 
be successfully grappled with. Economic 
statesmanship does involve difficult com- 
promises, but not capitulation to any one 
of the pluralistic goals of modern society. 

Running a deliberately slack economy in 
order to put off the day when such doubts 
about inflation cán be tested is not a policy 
open to a responsible democratic govern- 
ment in this decade of perilous world crisis. 
A policy of inaction can be as truly a policy 
of living dangerously as one of overaction. 
Far from averting deterioration of our in- 
ternational position, a program that toler- 
ates stagnation in the American economy 
can prevent us from making those improve- 
ments in our industrial productivity that 
are so desperately needed if we are to re- 
main competitive in the international mar- 
kets of the world. 

reminds us that even in the worst 
days of the great depression there was never 
a shortage of experts to warn against all 
curative public actions, on the ground that 
they were likely to create a problem of in- 
flat ion. Had this counsel prevailed here, as 
it did in pre-Hitler Germany, the very exist- 
ence of our form of government could be at 
stake. No modern government will make 
that mistake again. 

8. Introductions. The two principal gov- 
ernment weapons to combat recession and 
Blackness are fiscal (i.e., tax and expendi- 
ture) policy and monetary or credit policy, 
In ordinary times both should be pushed 
hard, so that they are reinforcing rather 
than conflicting. These are not ordinary 
times, Until our new programs haye taken 
effect, America does not have the freedom 
from balance of payments constraints that 
she enjoyed for the 25 years after 1933. 

The usual balance between fiscal and 
monetary policies will have to be shifted in 
the period just ahead toward a more vigor- 
ous use of fiscal policy because of the inter- 
national constraint. 

Some of the conventional mechanisms of 
credit policy may have to be altered to meet 
the new situation we face. While credit 
Was made very easy in the 1954 and 1958 
recessions In order to induce housing and 
other investment spending, a similar reduc- 
tion of the short-term interest rate on Gov- 
ernment bills down to the 1-percent level 
might lead in 1961 to a further movement 
of international funds to forelgn money 
markets, thereby intensifying our gold 
drains. Because our monetary institutions 
are slowly evolving ones, the following rec- 
ommendations deal less fully with mone- 
tary policy than the subject deserves in a 
full-scale study of stabilization. 

9. The need for flexibility. Since expe- 
rience shows that no one can forecast the 
economic future with pinpoint accuracy, 
the policymaker cannot plan for a single 
course of action; he must be prepared with 
a list of programs, reserving some on the list 
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for the contingency that events in the early 
months of 1961 may turn out somewhat 
worse than what today seems to be the most 
likely outcome. The following recom- 
mendations of this report, therefore, fall into 
two parts. 

First come those minimal measures that 
need to be pushed hard even if the current 
recession turns out to be one that can be 
reversed by next summer at the latest. Ex- 
pansions and accelerations in expenditure 
programs that are desirable for their own 
sake, improvements in unemployment com- 
pensation, new devices that permit use of 
flexible credit policy within the interna- 
tional constraints and stimulus to residen- 
tial housing are examples of measures that 
bolong in our first line of defense and which 
are already seen to be justified by what we 
know about the recent behavior of the 
American economy, Now in January the 
wisdom of such policies can already be 
verified. 

Second comes a list of other measures of 
expansion which represent sound programs 
to combat a sagging economy, but which 
are more controversial at this time. If we 
could read the future better, they might be 
just what is now needed. 

But given our limitations, it may be safer 
to hold such measures in reserve. As the 
months pass, and the February and March 
facts become available, we shall be in a posi- 
tlon to know whether more vigorous actions 
are called for. Flexibility in decisionmak- 
ing deserves emphasis: There is nothing in- 
consistent about asking for measures in 
March that one does not ask for in January, 
if events have provided us with new Infor- 
mation in the meantime. The annual 
budget should itself be a Mying document. 
Just as Congress should begin to explore 
measures that will enhance the flexibility 
of tax rates by giving certain discretionary 
powers to the Executive, so should Congress 
itself be quite prepared to flexibly reverse 
its fleld in tax legislation when new eco- 
nomic conditions are recognized to call for 
new measures. 

10. Important warnings. It is just as im- 
portant to know what not to do as to know 
what todo. What definitely is not called for 
in the present situation is a massive pro- 
gram of hastily devised public works whose 
primary purpose is merely that of making 
jobs and getting money pumped into the 
economy, The Roosevelt New Deal inherited 
a bankrupt economy that was in desperate 
straits. Whatever the wisdom of antidepres- 
sion make-work projects in such an environ- 
ment, they are definitely not called for at 
the present time. There is so much that 
America needs in the way of worthwhile 
governmental programs and modern stabili- 
zation has so many alternative weapons to 
fight depression as to make it quite unnec- 
essary to push the panic button and resort 
to inefficient spending devices. 

Similarly, as was mentioned earlier, mas- 
sive spending programs designed to undo in 
a year the inadequacies of several years do 
not represent desirable fiscal policy. Planned 
deficits, like penicillin and other antibiotics, 
have their appropriate place in our cabinet 
of economic health measures; but just as the 
doctor carries things too far when he pre- 
scribes antibiotics freely and without 
thought of proper dosage, so too does the 
modern government err in the direction of 
activism when it goes all out and calls for 
every conceivable Kind of antirecession pol- 
icy. The golden mean between inaction and 
overaction is hard to define, and yet it must 
be resolutely sought. 

Finally, it is worth repeating the warn- 
ing against concentrating exclusively on end- 
ing a downward slide of activity and ignor- 
ing the suboptimal level at which the econ- 
omy may then be operating. Even if this 
recession ended early in 1961, and even if 
its initial] stages seemed to show a tolerable 
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rate of improvement, that would not alone 
be enough to render unnecessary policies 
aimed to get us back to, and keep us at, 
high employment levels. 

Satisfactory growth is not something one 
procures by & once-and-for-all act; eternal 
vigilance, as with many other good things, 
is the price that must be paid for good 
economic performance. 


Text of Samuelson Economic Report: 
Specific Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows the text of the second section of 
the report by Dr. Paul A. Samuelson, 
professor of economics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, to Presi- 
dent-elect John F. Kennedy entitled 
“Prospects and Policies for the 1961 
American Economy": 

11. Expenditure programs. Pledged ex- 
penditure programs that are desired for their 
own sake should be pushed hard. If 1961-62 
had threatened to be years of over-full-em- 
ployment and excessive inflationary demand, 
caution might require going a little easy on 
some of them. The opposite is in prospect. 
The following measures are not being ad- 
vocated in the faith that they will help busi- 
ness from declining in the first months of 
the new year. Some of them will, at best, 
pay out money only after a considerable 
delay. They are advocated for their own 
sakes as builders of a better, fairer, and 
faster-growing economy. 

And even should their expenditures come 
into play after we have reversed the reces- 
sion tide, they should be helpful in making 
the next recovery a truly satisfactory and 
lasting one, 

(1) Defense expenditures ought to be de- 
termined on their own merits. They are not 
to be the football of economic stabilization. 
Nor, as was so often in the past, ought they 
to be kept below the optimal level needed 
for security because of the mistaken notion 
that the economy is unable to bear any extra 
burdens. 

Certainly a recession drop in tax receipts 
should not inhibit vital expenditures any 
more than should the operation of artificial 
limits on the public debt. And they should 
certainly not be maintained at high levels 
merely for the purpose of substitution for 
ine measures designed to keep employment 
high. 

On the other hand, any stepping up of 
these programs that is deemed desirable for 
its own sake can only help rather than 
hinder the health of our economy in the 
period immediately ahead. 

(u) Foreign ald is likewise to be deter- 
mined by the need for development abroad. 
An increase in this program, skillfully tal- 
lored to take account of the international 
payment position, deserves high national 
priority in a period like this one. 

(ill) Education programs including funds 
for school construction, teachers! salaries, 
increased loans for college dormitories should 
be vigorously pushed. Some of these could 
have an impact even within calendar year 
1961 itself. 

(iv) Urban renewal programs, including 
slum clearance and improvement of trans- 
portation facilities, represent desirable proj- 
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ects that should come high on the policy 
agenda, 

(v) Health and welfare programs, in- 
cluding medical care of the aged, increased 
grants for hospital construction, and con- 
tinued large grants for medical research, 
are desirable even though some of them— 
such as health for the aged financed by 
Social Security—will not add at all to dollar 
demand in the near future. 

(vi) Improved unemployment compensa- 
tion is one of the most important of all the 
measures on this list from the standpoint 
of antirecession action. 

The fairest and most effective step the 
Federal Government can take to help fight 
the recession would be to expand unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, Such expend- 
itures go to those who need them and who 
will spend the money promptly; they also 
go up at the right time and in the right 
place and will come down at the right time 
and in the right place. It is a sad fact, 
however, that the Nation's uhemployment 
compensation system cannot possibly do the 
job it is expected to do. Under present 
arrangements, it was shown to be inade- 
quate in the 1957-58 recession and it will 
be inadequate in the present recession as 
well. 

For the immediate future emergency legis- 
lation is needed to permit all States to con- 
tinue paying unemployment benefits (per- 
haps at a stepped-up rate) for at least 
39 weeks, regardless of the condition of their 
insurance reserves and even if they have not 
yet repaid the loans received to tide them 
over in 1958. 

For the long pull, we need a system with 
basic Federal standards that will cover 
employees in all firms regardless of size; pro- 
vide unemployment benefits of at least one- 
half of the employee's earnings; and extend 
the term of benefits to a minimum of 26 
weeks in all States, supplemented by an 
additional 13 weeks during periods of high 
national unemployment. Federal standards 
are also needed to provide for adequate 
financing and solvency of the system. 

Consideration should also be given to the 
possibility of equalizing the burden of fin- 
ancing unemployment benefits among the 
States, and to varying the benefits in such 
a way that they will go up when unem- 
ployment in the Nation as a whole is high 
and go down when unemployment is low. 
These measures would reinforce the stabil- 
izing effectiveness of the system in all stages 
of the business cycle and would eliminate 
the need for hasty action during periods of 
emergency. 

(vii) Useful public work programs should 
be accelerated to the extent feasible without 
disrupting their orderly execution. This 
applies to Federal and federally supported 
programs, such as water resources, high- 
ways, post office construction, public build- 
ing construction by the General Services 
Administration and military construction, 

Prompt additional appropriations and 
authorizations by the Congress are needed 
in most cases. Opportunities for speeding 
up authorized public works exist also at the 
State and local levels. Cooperation of all 
levels of Government strengthens an anti- 
recession program. 

(viit) Highway construction programs 
can be accelerated. Cement capacity and 
labor ayallability is such as to make this a 
potent near-term stimulant, 

An aggressive Federal highway program 
might involve any of the following measures: 
Relaxing contract controls over State obliga- 
tions, and assuring States their obligations 
will be met; authorizing repayable advance 
to the States to meet their 10 percent match- 
ing requirements under the interstate pro- 
gram; waiving the pay-as-you-go amend- 
ment if required to permit full apportion- 
ment of future interstate authorizations and, 
if deemed necessary, increase these author- 
izations. 
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(ix) Depressed area programs are desirable 
both in the short run and the long. The 
Douglas report spells out needs in this mat- 
ter and makes comment unnecessary here. 

(x) Natural resource development proj- 
ects, including conservation and recreation 
facilities, provide further examples of use- 
ful programs, 

The above list does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. Certain other expenditures 
measures could be added to a first line of 
defense program, but enough has been said 
to indicate the nature of the needed ac- 
tions. The order of magnitude contem- 
plated here might be in the neighborhood 
of $3 billion to $5 billion above already 
planned programs in fiscal 1962 and does 
not involve the inflationary risks of an all- 
out antirecession blitzkrieg. This does not 
purport to make up for the accumulative 
deficiencies in those vital areas. 

12. Residential housing stimulus. The last 
two recessions were helped immensely by a 
successful program to make credit more 
available to residential housing. No experts 
could have predicted the anticyclical potency 
that housing has shown in the postwar 
period. 

Already we have seen some easing of credit 
in this area, but such steps do not seem at 
this time to have been so successful in coax- 
ing out a new demand for home construc- 
tion. There is perhaps some reason to fear 
that less can be expected from the housing 
area in the year ahead, Downpayments are 
already quite low, as are monthly payments. 
Vacancy rates, particularly in certain areas 
and for certain types of housing, have been 
rising. The age brackets that provide the 
greatest demand for new housing are hollow 
ones because of the dearth of births during 
the depression of the 1930's. 

Nonetheless, so great is the need for hous- 
ing a few years from now when the wartime 
babies moye into the house-buying brackets 
and so useful is the stimulation that a re- 
surgence of housing could bring that it 
would seem folly not to make a determined 
effort in this area. In particular, loans 
for modernization of homes, which now bear 
so high an interest rate, might provide a 
promising source for expansion. 

Many specific actions will be required. 
Mortgage rates might be brought down to, 
say 4% percent interest with discounts on 
mortgages correspondingly reduced; con- 
sideration might be given to further extend 
amortization periods. The insurance fee for 
single dwellings under Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration programs might well be reduced 
from one-half percent to one-quarter per- 
cent. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA or Fannie Mae) could step up its 
mortgage purchasing program, especially for 
high-risk mortgages lacking private markets. 
Housing for the elderly is another program 
Gesirable for its own sake, Measures that 
tie in with urban renewal and college dormi- 
Tories as covered above, also hold out prom- 

e. 

Particularly because our international bal- 
ance of payments inhibits certain types of 
activistic monetary policy will it be necessary 
to push hard on specific credit programs in 
the housing field. Innovation, ingenuity, 
and experimentation with new instrumental- 
ities will be needed in this matter: It is not 
reasonable to believe that the patterns earlier 
arrived at are the last word in feasible pro- 
graming. 

13. The role of monetary policy. Were it 
not for the international constraint, an econ- 
omy that faced recession in the short run 
and which had been falling below its poten- 
tial for several years would naturally call for 
a considerable easing of credit. Indeed, # 
growth-oriented program would entail 3 
combination of low interest rates and widely 
available credit with an austere fiscal pro- 
gram designed to create budget surpluses 
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large enough to offset any resulting over- 
stimulation of demand. But such a program 
must await a solution of our international 
economic difficulties that will free our hands 
in domestic monetary policy. 

The first order of business is to get nearer 
to high employment. Expansion by the Fed- 
eral Reserve of bank reserves. In order to 
increase the supply of money and to stimu- 
late investment spending, will naturally tend 
to lower short-term interest rates. But in 
view of the volatility of funds as between 
our money markets and those abroad which 
pay higher interest, we can plan only lim- 
ited use of this conventional mechanism. 
New exploration is needed. 

(i) In the days after the 1951 Accord, 
when the lesson had to be learned that Gov- 
ernment bonds were not in peacetime to be 
arbitrarily pegged at artificial price levels, 
it was perhaps defensible for the monetary 
authorities to concentrate almost wholly on 
open market operations in the shortest term 
Government securities. 

Without entering into the merits Of this 
position—and the problem is indeed any- 
thing but a simple one to be decided by emo- 
tional slogans—responsible economists real- 
ize that the new international situation re- 
quires some change in emphasis. Indeed, it 
is encouraging to note that the Federal Re- 
serye authorities have themselves already 
been experimenting with actions designed to 
adjust to the new situation. 

Still further actions may be desirable in 
order to help bring long-term interest rates 
down relative to short term. ,It is long-term 
rates which are most decisive for investment 
spending; and it is short-term interest rates 
that are most decisive for foreign balances. 
This is not an area for hasty improvisation 
or doctrinaire reversal of policies; but it is 
one for pragmatic evolutions of procedures 
and policies, 

Nor is this merely a task for the Federal 
Reserve. The Treasury too must consider 
the wisdom of relying primarily on short- 
term issues in the period just ahead. Those 
in Congress who have thought that recession 
times are the best period in which to issue 
long-term debt at low interest rates will have 
to go through the same agonizing reappraisal 
of their view as a result of the new interna- 
tional situation. 

The whole problem of debt management 
by the Treasury, as coordinated with the Fed- 
eral Reserve in the interest of overall stabil- 
ity, will require rethinking in these new 
times. No conflict of desires between the 
executive and the Federal Reserve is to be 

involved, since both have the same interest 
in economic recovery and defense of the 
dollar. 

(u) Decisive actions to improve our in- 
ternational balance of payments position 
are desired for their own sake as well as to 
liberate domestic stabilization policies. This 
is not the place to describe the numerous 
Programs that are needed in the interna- 
tional area. 

Fortunately, there are some reasons to 
think that our net export position is an im- 
Proving one and that the task is not an im- 
Possibly difficult one. The primary need is 
to make sure that our productivity is im- 
Proved so that our costs will remain com- 
Petitive in international markets, But there 
are also certain measures that can alleviate 
the psychological drain on gold. 

14. Two alternatives. All the above has 
been premised upon a specific, and perhaps 
Optimistic, forecast of how the economy is 
likely to behave in 1961. This first alterna- 
tive could be called the optimistic model 
Were it not for the fact that it turns out to 
involve unemployment that does not shrink 
much or any in 1961 below present levels of 
Some 6 percent. It seems, nevertheless, to 
agree most closely with the likeliest expecta- 
tions revealed by a careful canvass of eco- 


tax cut was clearly a temporary one. 
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nomic forecasters in business firms, univer- 
sities, and public agencies, 

Concretely, the optimistic model assumes 
that the gross national product will decline 
for at most one or two quarters. It assumes 
that the calendar year gross national product 
will average out to between $510 billion and 
$515 billion, which represents an improve- 
ment in real gross national product of about 
2 percent in money terms and 1 percent in 
real terms (after correction for price changes 
has been made). 

It assumes that by the end of the year the 
economy will be running some 3 percent 
above the present rate. It assumes that even 
in the absence of any needed programs by 
the new administration the current budget 
will have lost its surplus and more likely 
will show some deficit. It assumes that our 
new jobs will be barely enough to provide 
work for the 1,200,000 workers who are added 
to the labor force in 1961 and that unemploy- 
ment remains a grave social problem. 

Evidentiy such an outlook cannot be re- 
garded as an optimistic one and it is to im- 
prove upon this situation that the above 
programs were prescribed. 

It is only wise, though, to be prepared for 
an even worse outlook. Suppose inventory 
decumulation continues longer than ex- 
pected above; that consumers continue to 
save as large a percentage of their disposable 
incomes as they have recently been doing; 
that plant and equipment expenditures by 
business accelerate their downward slide; 
and that construction generally proves to be 
disappointing, What then? 

In that case unemployment will rise to- 
ward and perhaps beyond the critical 745 
percent level that marks that peak of the 
postwar era. In that case corporate profits 
will sink far below their present depressed 
levels, and a sagging stock market may add 
to the public's feeling of 

In that case we shall certainly automati- 
cully incur a large deficit. While many hope 
and expect this more ic model will 
not happen, it cannot be ruled out by careful 
students of economic history and present 
indications. 

15. A temporary tax cut. If economic re- 
ports on business during the early months 
of the year begin to suggest that the second, 
more pessimistic outlook, is the more rele- 
vant one, then it will be the duty of public 
policy to take a more active, expansionary 
role. This is not the place to spell out the 
details of such a program. But certainly 
the following tax cut measure will then de- 
serve consideration. 

A temporary reduction in tax rates on 
individual incomes can be a powerful weap- 
on against recession. Congress could legis- 
late, for example, a cut of three or four per- 
centage points in the tax rate applicable 
to every income class, to take effect imme- 
diately under our withholding system in 
March or April and to continue until the 
end of the year. 

In view of the great desirability of Intro- 
ducing greater economy in Government, it 
would be highly desirable for Congress to 
grant to the Executive the right to continue 
such a reduction for one or two 6-month 
(or 3-month) periods beyond that time (sub- 
ject to the actions being set aside by joint 
resolution of Congress) with the clear under- 
standing that the reduction will definitely 
expire by the end of 1962. 

At this time it would be sure that any 
With 
the continued international uncertainty and 
with new public programs coming up in the 
years ahead, sound finance may require a 
maintenance of our present tax structure 
and any weakening of it in order to fight 
a recession might be tragic. 

Even if it should prove to be the case 
that growth makes reduction of tax rates 
possible in the long run, that should be a 
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decision taken on its own merits and 
adopted along with a comprehensive re- 
forming of our present tax structure. 
(Various tax devices to stimulate invest- 
ment might also be part of a comprehensive 
program designed to eliminate loopholes, 
promote equity, and enhance incentives.) 

16, Direct attack on the wage-price spiral. 
The above programs have been primarily 
concerned with fiscal and monetary policy. 
This is as it should be. 

It is important, though to realize that 
there are some problems that fiscal and 
monetary policy cannot themselves come to 
grips with, Thus, if there is indeed a tend- 
ency for prices and wages to rise long before 
we reach high employment, neither mone- 
tary nor fiscal policy can be used to the 
degree necessary to promote desired growth. 

What may then be needed are new ap- 
proaches to the problem of productivity, 
wages and price formation: Will it not be 
possible to bring Government influence to 
bear on this vital matter without invoking 
direct controls on wages and prices? 

Neither labor, nor management, nor the 
consumer can gain from an increase in price 
tags. Just as we ploneered in the 1920's in 
creating potent monetary mechanisms and 
in the 1930's in forging the tools of effective 
fiscal policy, so may it be necessary in the 
1960's to meet head on the problem of price 
creep. 

This is a challenge to mixed world, and 
is not to be met by Government alone. 


Soviet Jamming of the Airwaves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the in- 
tensity of Soviet jamming of radio 
broadcasting from the free world indi- 
cates the existence of a sizable number 
of listeners behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Soviet Union employs about 2,500 
radio transmitters, costing about $100 
million a year to operate, to broadcast 
nothing but meaningless noise—jam- 
ming—all for the purpose of preventing 
the people of the U.S.S.R. from hearing 
the Voice of America and other foreign 
broadcasts. Jamming noises make 
listening extremely difficult, but the 
curiosity of Soviet citizens fed by dis- 
tortions and omissions appears strong 
enough to endure this hardship. One 
listener, resident in captive Lithuania, 
composed a poem which appeared in a 
native periodical called Tiesa, and sub- 
sequently was translated and published 
on December 25, 1960, in Elta, the infor- 
mation bulletin of the Supreme Commit- 
tee for Liberation of Lithuania. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this poem 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerpts From LITHUANIAN LITERATURE 

UNDER SOVIET CONTROL 
THE WAR ON THE AIRWAVES IN VERSE 

The below was published in the 
November 24, 1960, issue of Tlesa. The au- 
thor graciously omits the mention of nolses 
made by Soviet jamming stations, but still 
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manages to convey the curlosity of a Soviet 
citizen fed by distortions and omissions. 


RADIO 


I travel slowly 

Through the entire radio scale, 
Through all the wavelengths, 
Through all the world of ours, 


There is little music tonight. 
The radio is talking, 

Talking and talking. 

The words are unintelligible, 
But I don’t need a translator, 

I understand everything anyway! 
The color of the voice alone 


Where a friend speaks 
And where a foe. 


A duel is on the way, 

The great battle 

Between light and darkness, 
Between death and life. 

Can I be indifferent, 

When humanity's fate is at stake? 


There are no distant lands! 

There are no nations, 

Whose voice I wouldn't hear! 
Today In my little room 

All the world's tongues resound! 


I travel slowly 
Through the entire radio scale, 
Through all the wavelengths. 


Mrs. Ted Creech Works for University of 
Kentucky Medical School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
published on January 8, 1961, in the 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, en- 
titled “A Harlan Woman Pulls No 
Punches in Aiding University of Ken- 
tucky's Medical School.“ 

It Is a very interesting story of the 
efforts of a public-spirited woman, Mrs. 
Ted Creech, of Harlan, to assist in the 
establishment of a medical school at the 
University of Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A HARLAN Woman Putts No PUNCHES IN Am- 


ING or KENTUCKY’S MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


(By Mary Jane Gallaher) 

LEXINGTON, Ky., January 7—A woman’s 
place, it is sald, is in the home, but if Mrs. 
Ted Creech of Harlan, had stayed there, the 
new University of Kentucky Medical School 
might still be only hearsay to the people of 
southeastern Kentucky. 

Not only did Mrs. Creech spread the news 
of the need for such a school at Lexington; 
she raised a goodly sum of hard cash as well. 
The donations inspired by her sales talks 
were delivered to the Kentucky Medical 
Foundation, a group formed here in 1953 to 
enlist the ald of all Kentuckians in obtain- 
ing a new medical school. 

It is now an imposing concrete-and-brick 
fact, with its first students already hard 
at work. And University of Kentucky has 
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asked the Kentucky Medical Foundation to 
continue its sup Tole. 

The foundation’s Job for this new year is 
to keep Kentuckians informed how the med- 
ical school is progressing, to make all citizens 
feel the school belongs to them, and to con- 
tinue fund raising. 


NEED MORE FUNDS 


Dr. Francis Massie of Lexington, past pres- 
ident of the foundation, said, “We will have 
to go on fund raising because the medical 
school can't go full tilt with the money it 
gets from the state. The money we obtain 
will go for enrichment of the academic and 
research program.” 

Fortunately for all concerned, Mrs. 
Creech’s enthusiasm for the cause is as fresh 
today as when the foundation was formed. 

“I raised four children in Harlan,” she 
said. It's a small community and we lit- 
erally worked one doctor, Clark Balley, to 
death. Like all mothers, I'd get panicky 
over my children's diseases and high temper- 
atures. Dr. Bailey never failed to come. 
Then when I had time to think of it, I'd feel 
terrible because I knew he was worse off 
physically than the child I'd called him for. 


SIT AND WAIT 


“Dr. Bailey was one of the most remarkable 
fellows I ever knew. People came to him 
from all over our area, eastern Kentucky, and 
from Virginia and Tennessee. They'd sit on 
his porch until 9 or 10 o'clock at night, then 
come back the next day if he hadn't gotten 
around to seeing them. 

“It wasn't fair to overwork such a wonder- 
ful, Christian man. I decided right then 
that we needed to train people from Harlan 
and the surrounding territory in medicine 
so they could come back and help the com- 
munity.” 

STRANGE WAYS 

Mrs. Creech's son, Dale Winston Bennett, 
now is in University of Kentucky medical 
center's first class, and a son-in-law, Robert 
S. Davis, is enrolled in the University of 
Louisyille’s medical school, the only other in 
the State. 

A vital, enthusiastic woman, Mrs. Creech 
tackled the problem of helping the medical 
school in ways that would draw startled looks 
from professional fundraisers. 

“I couldn’t have been any help to ths 
foundation,” she notes, “without the back- 
ing of my husband, who is a retired coal mine 
owner. He worked right along with me.” 

“We asked for individual contributions. 
We had a tacky party where everybody paid 
for his meal. We also gave a lawn supper. 
Then we had an antique show during the 
Black Diamond Festival. I borrowed the 
antiques for it. Why, people brought in 
antiques that were worth as much as a 
thousand dollars, and trusted me to take 
good care of them. My husband spent the 
night on a cot in the bullding with them to 
make sure they were all right.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Creech’s most effective 
money-gathering device was a red sock 
knitted by a friend. Its sides carried the 
name, Kentucky Medical Foundation. 

IN FIVE HOURS 

“I just went up and down the street in 
Harlan, from the post office to the bank. I 
was about 65 hours getting 8500. Then, 
when I went to the next foundation meeting, 
I emptied my sock on the table. You know, 
people really want to help something worth- 
while. And people in the mountains feel 
hurt if you don’t let them have a part in 
helping. 

“After I presented my to the 
foundation, a number of checks came in to 
be added to the amount. I returned them 
all and said, III see you next year and I 
want this doubled’.” 

BORN ON CUTSHIN 


Mrs. Creech went to Harlan from Leslie 
County, where she was born (in the last 
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house at the head of Cutshin Creek, which 
John Fox, Jr., wrote about in “Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come"). She is truly 
concerned with bettering life for people in 
her section of the State. To that end, she 
helped organize a health and welfare league, 
which was the forerunner of Harlan’s Health 
Department; she has headed Harlan's parent- 
teacher association; she organized the Har- 
lan County Women’s Republican Club; and 
is on the board of the Pine Mountain Settle- 
ment School. 


The Threat to Southern California's Free- 
à way System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
massive, complex, and far-reaching free- 
way system in the Los Angeles area was 
built to accommodate and facilitate auto- 
mobile traffic, but in spite of this elab- 
orate network of freeways it is not suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the con- 
tinuously increasing requirements for 
passenger and truck-automobile traffic 
which is necessary in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. 

The possibility that the 87th Congress 
may pass on legislation which may cut 
off or drastically reduce Federal Inter- 
state highway funds would seriously re- 
tard and postpone the pressing and im- 
mediate demands for extension of pres- 
ent freeways and the possibility of con- 
structing new urgently needed interstate 
freeway systems in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. 

I had the privilege of attending a 
meeting of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Traffic Association in the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel at Los Angeles, Wednesday, 
November 16. At this meeting, Mr. Har- 
rison R. Baker, president of the associa- 
tion and a former member of the Cali- . 
fornia State Highway Commission for 
many years, addressed the meeting on 
the subject, “The Threat to Southern 
California’s Freeway System.” Because 
of Mr. Baker's years of experience and 
expert knowledge in highway construc- 
tion, I am submitting with my remarks 
the speech made by Mr. Baker at this 
meeting. 

THE THREAT TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S 

Freeway SYSTEM 
[Talk by Harrison R. Baker, president Los 

Angeles Metropolitan Traffic Association, 

at a meeting in the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 

Los Angeles, Noon, Wednesday, November 

16, 1960] 

Mr. Chairman and friends, I am happy to 
see that so many of you have taken the time 
from your busy day to be here today and 
hear the story we want to tell you about 
some of the problems confronting our free- 
way program. 

The fact that you are here reflects one of 
the important reasons that we have such 
an outstanding freeway program. Not 80 
long ago, Life magazine told about Call- 
fornia’s program, and, in commenting, sald 
that one of the reasons for its success was 
the interest taken by the citizens of the 
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area. It is only through this sort of interest 
on your part that we can solve our prob- 
lems and help the community forge ahead 
to greater growth and achievement. 

In calling you together, the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Traffic Association is acting in 
its capacity as a citizens organization, inter- 
ested in the solution of our traffic problems. 
For 38 years, we have been plugging away 
trying to help highway officials work out 
one of the area’s most difficult problems, 

It probably is not necessary for me to tell 
you that along with water, adequate trans- 
portation is one of the greatest needs of 
this area. 

Southern California has been developed 
with full dependence upon the motor ve- 
hicle. We have the lowest density of popu- 
lation of any major metropolitan area in 
the Nation. The way we are spread out is 
only possible through the use of automo- 
biles and trucks. The movement of people 
and goods depends upon the motor vehicle. 
We cannot deny this fact nor reverse this 
trend. We have to live with it and build to 
cope with it. This is the southern Call- 
fornia way of life. 

Until just. recently, freeway construction 
has been a mad race to keep trafic moving. 
It has been a matter of meeting and solving 
one traffic crisis after another. However, we 
now have a carefully planned master pro- 
gram of freeway construction. We are now 
in a phase of development which soon will 
begin to bring real relief to the presently 
congested areas. 

Operating on a pay-as-you-go basis for the 
past 15 years, we have completed about one- 
quarter of the total freeway system. We 
must continue to move ahead with our free- 
Way program rapidly, or we again will start 
aa ground in the fast rising tide of 


8 the freeway program we now 
have, together with increased budgets, is 
permitting us to move ahead rapidly—as 
fast as any reasonable pay-as-you-go pro- 
gram would permit, 

Because we have a State department of 
public works and a division of highways 
which is a model for the Nation, we have a 
carefully conceived, well planned program for 
& freeway system which will meet the needs 
of this area. It is planned ahead to meet 
our needs 6 years, 10 years, 15 years, and 
20 years from now. 

The freeway system we have available for 
use today—as good as it is—is only the fore- 
runner of what is to come. The total pro- 
gram for Los Angeles, Ventura, and Orange 
Counties involves 84}, billion. To date 
about $900 million has been spent. It is less 
than one-quarter completed. But we are 
moving ahead rapidly. 

I am sure most of you saw a couple of 
Weeks ago the new budget for the year 
1961-62. 

It was a record amount of over $600 mil- 
lion (633,460,812) for the State. Five hun- 
dred million (€509,078,312) is budgeted for 
State highway construction purposes in 
California during 1961-62, including rights- 
of-way. 

Approximately $180 million will be spent 
in district VII (Los Angeles, Ventura, and 
Orange Counties). This includes $157.500,- 
000 for major construction projects and 
rights-of-way. 

- Gentlemen, if we could move ahead at 

pace, the division of highways would be 
able to give us the freeway system we need 
tor the future. However, hidden away be- 
hind these figures is a situation which places 
the future of our freeway system in jeopardy. 

Let's take a close look at the figures for 
Los Angeles County, for example. There are 
$126 million ($126,540,000) budgeted for 
freeway construction and acquisition of 
rights-of-way in Los Angeles County for the 
year 1961-62. Of this amount approxi- 
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mately two-thirds is for freeway segments 
which will form part of the Federal Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System. 

The Federal Government provides 92 per- 
cent of the funds required to construct inter- 
state routes. This means that Federal funds, 
derived largely from Federal gas taxes, must 
provide $77 million ($77,073,000) or 61 per- 
cent of the total budget for Los Angeles 
County. 

Gentlemen, southern California is faced 
with a serious problem. There are many 
indications that the next session of Congress 
may pass legislation which would cut off 
or drastically reduce these Federal interstate 
funds. These funds are vital to the contin- 
uance of the southern California freeway 
construction 

This is the story I want you all to know. 

Unless the next session of Congress is 

to permit the continuance of the 
interstate program, southern California's 
$414 billion freeway construction program 
will be seriously jeopardized. 

I think we should review for è moment, 
just why, we, the citizens of southern Call- 
fornia need the freeway program. It is an 
established fact that the individual motor 
vehicle operator pays for good roads whether 
he has them or not, and that he pays less 
for good roads than for bad ones. 

Good roads save lives, save time, 
money. 

Freeways, on an equal number of traffic 
Janes basis, handle three times the number 
of vehicles at twice the average speed and 
at an accident rate four times as favorable 
as comparable surface arteries. 

Contrary to the impression created by 
spectacular freeway crashes, the accident 
rate on freeways is one-fourth that of com- 
parable surface routes. Fatal and injury 
accidents on freeways average 0.539 per mil- 
lion vehicle miles. On comparable surface 
streets in Los Angeles, the rate Jumps to 1.92 
per million vehicle miles. 

Direct benefits to the motorist when 
traveling on a freeway as compared to a 
typical surface artery can be evaluated in 
monetary terms which are tangible and 
demonstrable. In addition, there are many 
benefits not so easily measurable in dollars 
and cents. 

Among these indirect benefits are sich as 
the stabilization or enhancement of property 
values, doubling of the practical radius of 
real estate development on a travel time 
basis, increased access to recreational and 
cultural facilities, shorter driving time to 
central shopping areas, increased mobility in 
times of disaster emergencies, increased 
tourist travel, reduction of strain of driving, 
and many other advantages in betterment 
of transportation. 

Surveys have shown that removal of 
through traffic from surface arteries to the 
freeways benefits community business, prop- 
erty values, surface travel time and safety 
on the surface system. Conversely, to the 
benefits accruing from having good trans- 
portation, if there were no freeways there 
would be the losses that the region would 
suffer having them. Furthermore, the re- 
gion has developed rapidly and is continuing 
to do so through the use, in the main, of 
the motor vehicle. 

An inadequate highway system costs the 
motorist money. Inconveniences, delays, 
dangers, and traffic congestion result in 
higher vehicle operating costs. 

_ An adequate system pays dividends. It is 
not a cost or expense but an investment that 
returns a profit. 


The investment in freeways must be con- 
sidered in terms of a capital asset, created 
with funds contributed for this purpose 
which return immediate, direct and continu- 
ing dividends to the motor vehicle operators 
who benefit directly from the use of the 
improved facilities. 


save 
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Unlike most highways of the past, the 
modern freeway pays dividends which are 
assured over a period of many years. Ac- 
cess control guarantees thelr permanent 
traffic carrying ability. 

Through State and Federal gas taxes, the 
average motorist is investing $63 per year in 
highway development. This covers the total 
cost of our freeways. Certainly this is an 
inexpensive portion of the total cost fof 
maintaining a motor vehicle, especially when 
that investment is directly returning divi- 
dends in the form of cash savings. In addi- 
tion there are many economic benefits to 
the community as a whole in the course of 
freeway construction. 

At one time or another in its eb aera 
manufacture or distribution, everything is 
dependent upon highway transportation. 
Therefore, anything that has any effect on 
highway transportation costs is reflected 
over and over in the cost of everything we 
buy, sell, and use. 

Highways are as necessary as the alr we 
breathe, the things we eat, the clothes we 
wear. Adequate highways are a matter of 
good business. 

The impact of highway construction itself 
is felt throughout the country, and to a 
great extent here in southern California. 
Studies have shown that 8100 ex- 
pended for highway construction will create 
business of more than $315 million. As a 
business generator, it has great value. 
The returns from an investment in proper 
highway construction are tremendous, The 
monetary and social benefits accrue to all 
the people. 

Now let’s look at the interstate program 
and the facts leading up to our present 
situation. The Federal intertsate program 
was created by an act of Congress in 1956 for 
the purpose of bringing into being a 41,000- 
mile System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, which would form the backbone or 
trunkline routes for the entire Nation. 

Under this act, acquisition of rights-of- 
way and construction work is carried on by 
State authorities with the Federal Govern- 
ment supplying 92 percent of the funds, 
which are derived largely from the 4-cent- 
per-gallon Federal gas tax. 

In the California State Highway District 
VII, which is comprised of Los Angeles, Ven- 
tura, and Orange Counties, 325 of the most 
important miles of the 14,000-mile projected 
overall freeway system is classified as inter- 
state highway. The balance is being devel- 
oped as State highways without Federal 
interstate ald. 

The Federal interstate portion of the free- 
way system here includes the Santa Ana 
Freeway, San Bernardino Freeway, Golden 
State Freeway, San Diego Freeway, Santa 
Monica Freeway, San Gabriel Freeway, and 
the Foothill Freeway. Under the present 
interstate highway program, 92 percent of 
the cost of these freeways is being financed 
by the Federal Government. 

The present 20-year freeway program in 
this area is based on the assumption that 
Federal financing will continue. If Congress 
cuts off Federal funds, this area alone 
would lose between $80 and 690 million per 
year, half of the total contemplated ex- 
penditure for 1961-62, and the program 
would be seriously crippled for future years. 
The total freeway construction program, in- 
cluding both State and Federal routes, would 
be cut right in half. 

The State highway department is strug- 
gling to provide in the shortest time pos- 
sible commensurate with financing, a free- 
way system for this area which not only 
will be adequate for present needs, but ade- 
quate to meet the expanding needs of 20 
years in the future. 

A 50 percent setback in financing would 
mean that what is sorely needed next year 
will not be available for a year and a half 
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or 2 years; what will be needed in 20 years 
will not be available for 30 or 40 years. In 
fact, any substantial reduction in Federal 
interstate funds would be a serious set- 
back for the entire area. 

There is a combination of circumstances 
which has led to the situation which has 
arisen in Congress. 

When the interstate highway program was 
in the making, many self-interest groups 
sought to block its passage. Despite this, 
after many years of study and much deliber- 
ation the legislation was passed in 1956. 

In 4 years about 9,000 miles of the Inter- 
state System have been placed in operation 
nationally. In this area about 107 miles is 
in operation. 

Both locally and nationally, large returns 
in savings in lives, time, operating costs, 
and in providing convenient, smooth-flow- 
ing, safe traffic facilities are being realized. 
However, it has brought with it certain 
problems. It is estimated that a million and 
u half people have been directly involved in 
the program nationally thus far, It would 
be utterly naive to expect such a huge 
program with so many people involved to 
advance without some isolated instances of 
human weaknesses and poor judgment. 
Thus, in some parts of the country the 
program has earned a certain amount of 
criticism. In California, however, the oper- 
ation has been a model for the Nation. 

On the national level, some individuals 
have been seeking sensationalism in their 
criticism. For the last several months ar- 
ticles in certain national magazines have 
sharply attacked the interstate highway 
program. Some articles present documented 
facts to support an honest difference of 
opinion about the objectives and conduct 
of the program. Such constructive criti- 
cism is both inevitable and desirable. 

Many critics, however, write for sensational 
effect; persuasive, if superficial, arguments 
can be built on half-truths, unproved allega- 
tions and rumors. Such attacks have tre- 
mendous impact when published in a na- 
tional magazine with several million readers. 
They can create an image of a program rid- 
dled with graft and corruption in which tax 
dollars are poured down a rathole for the 
benefit of a select few. They can undermine 
public and legislative confidence in a pro- 
gram that will bring important benefits to 
the American people, 

A small, well organized minority can wreck 
any program if there is indifference and lack 
of understanding on the part of the great 
majority. 

Actually, the three basic facts are these: 

1, The interstate program is necessary to 
keep up with the highway transportation de- 
mands of a growing population. 

2. Its benefits are vast and measurable. 

3. It is being carried out by organizations 
and individuals who—with very few excep- 
tions—are dedicated and honest. 

Two separate investigations are currently 
under way—one by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and another by the House 
Public Works Committee. Also, at the pres- 
ent time, a new inventory is being prepared 
on the entire interstate program. All of 
these will form the basis for deliberation by 
Congress at the session beginning in January, 
1961. 

Because of the very fact that the program 
is so large, many special interests will be 
represented In Washington to exert their in- 
fluence. Some will even try to stall the pro- 
gram completely. 

It is essential that well organized groups 
throughout southern California study the 
situation carefully and use their influence to 
see that the program is maintained. 

It is essential that the public be informed 
of the facts and that the public exert its in- 
fluence to see that their Congressmen work 
toward the maintenance of the program. 
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The freeway program in southern Califor- 
nia is essential to the very existence of this 
area. If we are to have the continued growth, 
which is expected to double our population, 
and more than double the number of motor 
vehicles on the streets and highways in 20 
years, the freeway program must continue. 

The cancellation of $80 to $90 million a 
year in highway construction in the Los 
Angeles, Ventura, and Orange County area 
will be a substantial blow to the economy. 

I have tried to figure out just what we 
could do to maintain our freeway program if 
Congress decides to terminate the program. 
And, I have talked to others about this. If 
Congress decides to discontinue the Inter- 
state Highway program, we will have to seek 
other sources of revenue in order to main- 
tain the southern California freeway pro- 
gram at the presently scheduled pace. 

The States could ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to relinquish the present 4-cent tax 
or return it in its entirety. However, the 
likellhood of the Federal Government giving 
up a tex source or the revenue seems ex- 
tremely remote. The necessity for obtaining 
additional revenue within the State would 
be extremely unpopular. 

Gentlemen, I urge you to study this situa- 
tion. Be aware of the serious threat facing 
our freeway system, facing southern Cali- 
fornia and its future. Let's not look to alter- 
natives. Lend your support. 

Urge your Congressman to vote for the con- 
tinuation of the interstate program. Inform 
others. Urge them to write their Congress- 
man. 

Assist the Los Angeles Metropolitan Traf- 
fic Association in informing others. 

And, thank you for coming today to hear 
our story. 

Thank you. 


Jerry Holleman, Calm, Personable, Able 
Texas Labor Leader, Will Be Asset to 
Kennedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
throughout this Nation over the past sev- 
eral years, few States have been so for- 
tunate to have leaders in the ranks of 
labor such as Jerry Holleman, president 
of the Texas AFL-CIO. 

Starting out as an electrician in the 
Lubbock local of the AFL, Mr. Holle- 
man rose within a few years to leader- 
ship position. When the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger came, he was elevated to the top office 
in the State. 

It has been my privilege to know him 
for several years and he has constantly 
been working on the side of the people, 
not just union members alone, but in 
battles for honest, improved government 
by consent of the governed. He is a 
shrewd, hard fighter for the things in 
which he believes and his beliefs are gen- 
erally right. 

For these reasons, it pleased me very 
much that President-elect Kennedy had 
the good judgment to recently name Mr, 
Holleman as an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. And, I would like to add that 
Texas is also fortunate to have another 
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extremely able man, Mr. Fred Schmidt, 
who will continue such able and dedi- 
ons leadership of the Texas State AFI 

10. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor an outstanding editorial from 
the Austin American-Statesman of Sun- 
day, January 8, 1961, entitled “Holleman 
=e Recognizes Modern, Able Leader- 

p.” ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOLLEMAN Nop RECOGNIZES MODERN, ABLE 

LEADERSHIP 


The appointment of Jerry R. Holleman of 
Austin as Assistant Secretary of Labor was 
as logical as any that has been made for the 
Kennedy administration. 

He is typical of the modern labor leader- 
ship concerned with the whole picture of 
economic welfare. 

Holleman became president of the merged 
Texas AFL-CIO, coming into the State or- 
ganization from the former separate Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. He and Fred 
Schmidt, his counterpart in the former CIO 
organization, have been leaders of the united 
labor establishment the past 4 years. 
Schmidt will carry on as head of the AFL- 
CIO until the next regular election of officers. 

Holleman has shown marked ability in his 
leadership of organized labor in Texas, He 
has been concerned not only with wage 
rates and contracts, but with the problems 
of economic well-being in general, as re- 
flected in State tax policy and a favorable 
climate for growth and stability of industry. 

He is one of those who recognizes that for 
there to be wages there must be jobs, He 
has sought State legislation concerned with 
welfare and safety of workers; and has urged 
& policy of affirmative State law dealing with 
the rights of organized labor, rather than 3 
code based on restrictions, prohibitions, anc 
penalties. 

And the Texan who will assume a highly 
responsible post in the Kennedy administra- 
tion, is typical of the basic contrast between 
able, modern American labor leaders and 
those of countries such as Great Britain or 
Belgium. American labor that 
industry must survive, while the foreign 
ideal has been to nationalize more and more 
areas of employment. 

Holleman’s service will be in the field of 
employment. This, it seems, will relate not 
only to current problems of automation, but 
to the major program already announced by 
President-elect Kennedy of constructive 
measures for restoration of depressed areas, 
and the still broader field of Government 
policy to deal with the dangers and eco- 
nomic losses of a too-high rate of unem- 
ployment. 

Holleman, in many appearances to discuss 
pending measures before Texas legislative 
committees, has presented the viewpoint of 
labor, firmly, with moderation and with ap- 
peal to judgment and reason rather than the 
partisanships that fringe the subject. He 
has held the respect and confidence of op- 
ponents and of lawmakers, including those 
who differ with him on policy or objectives. 

One of his contributions in Texas has been 
the encouragement of more people, naturally 
in the ranks of organized labor, to take an 
active part in political affairs. 

He personally was an active supporter of 
the Democratic nominees for national office 
last year. His efforts have done much to 
spread a real and constructive understanding 
of economic and political issues among those 
who guide governmental policy through the 
election of officials. 

Holleman's appointment is more than 3 
recognition of the power of organized labor 
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In political affairs. It is a recognition of the 
modern type of capable, intelligent, under- 
standing leadership which has brought on 
labor's great gains, and which, in such organ- 
izations as the Texas AFL-CIO, has kept 
labor away from the scandals and troubles 
brought on by the Becks and Hoffas in other 
domains, 


A Progress Report on the Point 4 Youth 
Corps 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the request of numerous Members, I 
present herewith a progress report on 
the Point 4 Youth Corps proposal. 

The 86th Congress in June 1960. au- 
thorized a study of the point 4 Youth Corps 
in section 307(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1960. The Appropriations Committees of 
the Congress approved the sum of $10,000 
from Government funds to help finance such 
study. The authorizing legislation specified 
that the President should arrange for a non- 
governmental research group, university, or 
foundation to make the study_and that the 
study should evaluate the advisability and 
practicability of entering into such a pro- 


gram. 

The Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration acquired responsibility 
in the executive branch for arranging for 
such study and he, in turn, delegated the 
responsibility for mecessary staff work to the 
Deputy Director for Management of ICA. 
After preparing a guidance outline to control 
the development of the study, ICA then con- 
tacted three foundations in an attempt to 
secure an additional amount deemed neces- 
sary to fully implement the study. 

Following failure to obtain additional 
funds, ICA proceeded to select a study group 
to make the study. A contract committing 
the $10,000 available for ICA use was exe- 
cuted with the Research Foundation of Colo- 
rado State University in November 1960. 

By the terms of the contract, the Research 
Foundation of Colorado State University is 
required to provide ICA with a preliminary 
report making recommendations on the 
Youth Corps proposal not later than March 
1, 1961, and a final report not later than May 
1,1961. The study group has sufficient funds 
to make field visitation to some eight coun- 
tries in three separate sections of the world 
in order to check out the practicability and 
feasibility of the Youth Corps idea. 

Since a considerable public interest has 
been displayed in proposals for a Youth 
Corps or Peace Corps, utilizing young U.S. 
adults in overseas service, some of the lead- 
ing ideas developed in three meetings are set 
forth below. Two of these meetings were 
held by Dr. Maurice L. Albertson, director of 
the Research Foundation, in New York and 
Washington, and one was held by the House 
author of section 307(b), Representative 
Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin. Represent- 
atives of universities, foundations, labor 
Unions, voluntary agencies, and religious de- 
Nominational groups attended the meetings 
by Invitation. The ideas presented below 
represent some of the thinking and discus- 
Sion which occurred in the three meetings: 

1. Objectives of the point 4 Youth Corps 
Program: Firm conclusions were not reached 
concerning. objectives. The concensus of 
Opinion was that the objectives should be 
Somewhat broader than those usually at- 
tributed to technical cooperation. The 
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Youth Corps should provide opportunity for 
young Americans to have significant experi- 
ence in working overseas where they can 
contribute to aiding with particular objec- 
tives and aspirations of foreign people, The 
objectives are not to be confined to those of 
the foreign government but might well re- 
flect needs and aspirations of pri- 
vate institutional groups. It is assumed, 
however, that objectives of private foreign 
groups will be ones which the foreign gov- 
ernment would not oppose, It was con- 
eluded that if appropriate jobs could be 
found, the Youth Corps might well add a 
new dimension to international economic 
and social development effort. It is impor- 
tant that U.S. people demonstrate to for- 
eign people that they really care about them 
as people and are vitally interested in their 
social and economic development, 

From the standpoint of American youth, 
the objective would be to provide opportu- 
nities for young Americans to develop them- 
selyes, to gain experience in technical co- 
operation work abroad, to engage in mean- 
ingful and useful work, to obtain better 
understandings of the culture and society of 
foreign peoples, and to assist in creating at 
home a wider understanding of the needs 
and aspirations of particular countries and 
peoples. A body of opinion favored stress- 
ing the mutuality of purpose of the United 
States and of the foreign country in a pro- 
gram of this kind. 

2. Program elements: It was thought that 
three separate but coordinated aspects of a 
Youth Corps program would be desirable 
and should receive investigation. One aspect 
of the program would be a United Nations 
Corps in which the United States would par- 
ticipate. A second aspect would concern 
itself with intensification and expansion of 
going voluntary agency and university pro- 

Several voluntary agencies and the 
universities and foundations are already en- 
gaged in programs which send young people 
abroad to teach in all types of schools, to 
demonstrate improved practices in agricul- 
ture and to do a variety of tasks of either a 
technical cooperation or a cultural or edu- 
cational nature. This aspect of the program 
could be largely expanded without disturb- 
ing the essential management controls which 
private agencies now exercise over their pro- 
grams. These private bodies could greatly 
expand existing if governmental 
resources were made aavilable for oversea 
travel and other types of support. 

The third aspect of the program would 
consist of a corps sponsored and financed al- 
most entirely from U.S. Government funds. 
This aspect would provide the largest num- 
bers and the major nucleus of the corps. 


Various possibilities respecting a single di- 
recting and coordinating administering agen- 
cy encompassing all three aspects were ad- 
vanced. The Youth Corps could be an inde- 
pendent governmental agency reporting to 
the President, a semiautonomous organiza- 
tion in the Department of State, a part of 
ICA, a quasi-private public agency such as 
the National Science Foundation or body, 
such as the Fulbright committee which han- 
dies educational exchange. 

It was the opinion of most of those pres- 
ent that the organization chosen probably 
should be governmentally administered but 
be guided by a public advisory committee. it 
should be permitted to have maximum au- 
tonomy and freedom in all aspects of its 
operations, and should receive maximum lo- 
gistics support from existing U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. It should have as independ- 
ent a character as possible consonant with 
its position of being a utilizer of public 
funds. Complete dependence would not be 
placed upon the use of public funds, how- 
ever, the maximum use of private funds and 
private resources would be added as well as 
would maximum use of all resources ayail- 
able to the countries to be benefited. 
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3. The size of the corps: Proposals on the 
size of the corps varied greatly. Representa- 
tives of organized labor felt that the corps 
should not be restricted to an elite college 
class. It should include journeymen, ap- 
prentices, artisans, and a variety of other 
Iabor technical or supervisory groups for 
which an effective demand is presumed to 
exist In foreign underdeveloped countries. 

Representatives of the universities and 
private agencies felt that the corps should be 
restricted in size at least initially, that there 
should be careful selection of members on 
the basis of character, motivation, ability to 
represent the United States effectively, and 
ability to perform in tasks recognized as be- 
ing important in the economic and cultural 
development of selected foreign countries, It 
was pointed out repeatedly that the nature 
of effective needs and demands for U.S, as- 
sistance would vary greatly as between coun- 
tries aided and that no uniform pattern of 
program was possible. The majority of per- 
sons attending the various meetings cau- 
tioned that the corps should start small, pos- 
sibly having no more than from 600 to 2,000 
members the first year, and develop only as 
real demand for expansion is demonstrated. 
In other words, a beginning would be made 
with presumably a small group of well 
planned pilot projects. As these projects 
succeeded, others would be added to round 
out the corps. 5 

There was an equally strong sentiment 
that to start with too small a number might 
be detrimental. A small effort would not be 
worthy of U.S. governmental support. Like- 
wise, the very fact that the U.S. Government 
advertised its intention abroad to devote 
rather substantial resources to this effort 
would serve to help create an effective de- 
mand for assistance. It is quite all right 
to assume that no projects be undertaken 
except by specific request of a foreign group; 
however, unless an atmosphere of rising ex- 
pectation is generated and unless foreign 
people know that a resource of some magni- 
tude exists, a body of specific requests for 
assistance would not be forthcoming. 

4. Types of jobs to be performed: The dis- 
cussions revealed many possibilities in re- 
spect to types of Jobs which youth corps 
members could perform. 

In many of the very underdeveloped coun- 
tries there is need for teachers of various 
kinds. Teachers are needed in elementary 
and secondary schools and in technical and 
trade schools. In countries where there are 
going universities, young people could teach 
at the university level. It was felt that a 
basic requirement for teaching wouid be 
knowledge of the particular technical or 
professional field as a first prerequisite. 
In connection with the orientation process, 
young graduates would require at least min- 
imum instruction in educational and teach- 
ing methods. 

An expansion of the various types of work 
now being performed by the International 
Voluntary Services, Inc., was also deemed 
desirable. International Voluntary Services, 
Inc., works in the field of community devel- 
opment and agricultural improvement. 

The field of public health was mentioned 
as an area where extensive work of an ap- 
prentice and operating type might be per- 
formed by youth-corps members. 

One member of the group mentioned the 
success already realized in using young busi- 
ness school graduates in development banks 
overseas. 

Additional proposals covered a wide range 
of other activities, including work in con- 
servation and natural resources development, 
recreation, local government, public admin- 
istration, and internships or apprenticeships 
in many fields, especially those in which pro- 
grams of technical assistance are underway. 
Some of the participants pointed to success- 
ful university exchange programs which 
might be enlarged with U.S. Government 
assistance, Others commented on the need 
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to explore the possibility of use of a corps 
similar to the old Civilian Conservation Corps 
in the United States but on a more limited 
scale, 

Other participants mentioned requests 
which had already been made by particular 
countries. Among these was the request by 
the chief justice of one country for grad- 
uates of Harvard Law School to serve as 
clerks for court justices. Another was a re- 
quest by a minister of education for 50 col- 
lege graduates in the schools of his country. 

In all cases there was rather uniform 
agreement that persons selected for the 
Youth Corps should have high standards of 
proficiency in the particular field in which 
they were selected to work. 

The experience of universities and volun- 
tary agencies reveals that rather extended 
research and negotiation is the rule before 
good projects sre found. Another time 
period elapses after a project is operating 
before the benefits of the projects are proven 
to the satisfaction of both participants and 
people in the host country. 

5, Relation of corps membership to draft 
exemption: Following rather extended dis- 
cussion, it was pretty firmly agreed that 
membership in the corps should not be held 
out as an alternative to a requirement for 
military service. Even if this were done 
legislatively, a succeeding Congress could 
remove the exemption. As a practical mat- 
ter, persons who serve 2 or 3 years in the 
corps would undoubtedly obtain deferment 
while they were so serving; afterward the 
deferment might well continue for other 
reasons—for example, having passed age 
limits, having gotten married, or having en- 
tered into a line of work of im- 
portance. International Voluntary Services, 
Inc., cited its experience in not having a 
single member of its oversea group called 
up by a draft bosed. 

6. Necessity tor close coordination with 
going programs: Some experienced partici- 
pents pointed to the necessity for closely 
relating Youth Corps projects and programs 
to other ald programs in the host country. 
For example, Youth Corps programs carried 
out at local levels should be related to ICA 
and other programs operating at district and 
national levels. Projects undertaken should 
not be merely gimmicks but should be re- 
lated to worthwhile long-range social and 
economic development aims. Emphasis 
should be placed on careful planning of 
projects before they are implemented. 

There were differences of opinion as to 
how closely the program should be identified 
with U.S, National Government policies and 
aims. Some participants felt that as much 
disassociation as possible would be prefer- 
able; others pointed to the danger of at- 
tempting to disavow a relationship with 
U.S. Government aims and purposes. 

Some experience points to the desirability 
of bringing foreign leaders to the United 
States for training and observation prior to 
inaugurating projects abroad staffed by U.S. 
citizens, Before any project is maugurated. 
it should be requested by people in the host 
country through reliable channels. 

7. Leadership of the Youth Corps overseas: 
It was generally agreed that well selected, 
mature, and imaginative leadership would be 
necessary for each project or group of proj- 
ects in each foreign country. The highest 
possible standards should apply in the selec- 
tion of Youth Corps leaders. Emphasis 
should be placed on demonstrated capacity 
to lve and work effectively with others, 
especially in foreigu environments. 

8. Relationships with host country people: 
It was proposed that host country people be 
closely brought in as participants and part- 
ners in Youth Corps projects to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. The word “associates” 
might be used to denote this relationship. 

The primary objective of the Youth Corps 
leader must be to convince foreign people of 
the reason for the project. One participant 
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pointed out that new wells drilled to obtain 
pure water in a country were later 
filled in with rocks by the uninformed local 
people. 

9. Orientation and training of corps mem- 
bers: All participants were agreed that well- 
developed orientation courses lasting from 3 
to 6 months were a necessary part of prepa- 
ration for oversea work, The content of such 
courses should include, among other things, 
studies of the anthropology, sociology, sys- 
tem of government and general culture of 
each country or area. Where possible, mini- 
mum knowledge of the language should be 
acquired. For some areas, where there is a 
variety of dialects and no single national 
language, the language teaching problem be- 
comes complex if not impossible. Courses 
are available, however, which develop basic 
language acquiring aptitude. Corps mem- 
bers also need refresher training and the 
development of common understandings of 
the significance and meaning of American 
culture and government. 

The period of orientation training was 
viewed likewise as a device for final selection 
of corps members. Part of the orientation 
would be given in the United States and part 
abroad in the country of assignment, with 
participation, where possible, of local leaders. 
A transitional training and selection period 
was discussed in a boot-camp context. The 
boot camp could be either in some under- 
developed area of the United States or in 
some country like Puerto Rico. 

10. The role of exploration, planning, re- 
search, and evaluation: It was generally 
agreed that a program of the type contem- 
plated can grow and improve only if con- 
tinuous research and planning is devoted to 
isolating, analyzing, and taking action on 
the problems and questions met. Program 
additions, modifications, and extensions de- 
pend upon such careful study and analysis. 
Some of this study becomes meaningful only 
as a body of experience is developed in which 
failures, shortcomings, and successes in varl- 
ous aspects of the program can be seen. 

It was agreed also that continuous inde- 
pendent evaluation of pilot projects and pro- 
grams would be necessary to point the direc- 
tion of future growth and to make necessary 
readjustments. 

11. Timing of the program: There was a 
general understanding that while Congress 
intended to legislate on this subject, bills 
would not be introduced until the study by 
Colorado State University was completed at 
least in its first draft. Many participants 
felt that public interest in the corps was 
high enough that detailed collateral studies 
on such matters as selection, training, orien- 
tation, and other aspects which require con- 
siderable study, should be done simulta- 
neously and on a voluntary basis by universi- 
tles and other groups who have proper capa- 
bility. The actual papers produced by these 
research groups would be made available as 
soon as possible to the Colorado State study 
group. 

It was considered that public and congres- 
sional interest would demand a program to 
be ready for initiation sometime in Septem- 
ber of 1961. It was also assumed that con- 
tinuing study by foundations and universi- 
ties would be useful over a period of time 
even during early stages of development and 
operation of the Youth Corps. A topic which 
could well be further explored would be the 
relationship of university education to pre- 
paring students for membership in the corps. 
It was thought that increased attention 
should be given to supplying a pool of youth 
with successful experience overseas in tech- 
nical cooperation and cultural activities 
which could be drawn upon to supply per- 
sonnel for U.S. Government and other groups 
operating in the foreign field. Other corps 
graduates, by returning to their home com- 
munities and taking up their chosen voca- 
tions, would help, to promote world under- 
standing. 
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Depressed-Area Proposals Leave 
Unanswered Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal en- 
titled “New Depressed-Area Proposals 
Leave Some Unanswered Needs,“ pub- 
lished January 8, 1961. 

Mr. President, the editorial in general, 
I think, approves the proposed legisla- 
tion introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douvctas], of 
which I am a cosponsor, but it points 
out some problems the proposal leaves 
unanswered. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New DEpRESSED-AREA PROPOSALS LEAVE SOME 
UNANSWERED NEEDS 

The shape of distressed-area legislation 
to come at this session of Congress is be- 
ginning to emerge, and for the first time in 
12 years Kentucky has reason to hope for 
substantial help for its depressed regions. 
The measures proposed by Senator Pav. 
Doucias’ study committee, supported by 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, and gen- 
erally endorsed by President-elect Kennedy, 
offer depressed areas for the first time relief 
from relief and a chance for basic improve- 
ment and rebuilding of the regional economy. 

In this lies the greatest difference between 
the Democratic proposals and those offered 
by the Republicans, Resembling in many 
respects the depressed-areas bills introduced 
into recent session of Congress, the Repub- 
lican bill recommends more of the same sort 
of relief that has failed so completely to 
correct economic conditions in depressed 
areas, and a measure of financial charity 
that would not touch the basic weaknesses 
in underdeveloped areas such as eastern 
and southern Kentucky. 

CONTRADICTION IN THINKING 

There is an irony in this, in that it reveals 
a basic contradiction in conservative think- 
ing about the problem of distressed areas. 
Republican economic thinking was well re- 
flected in a recent Wall Street Journal edl- 
torlal condemning all depressed-areas aid on 
the grounds that it was not only wasteful 
but interfered with economic forces that 
would, if let alone, compel people in de- 
pressed areas to move on to other areas, thus 
solving the entire problem without wasteful 
Government relief. The editorial is quite 
right if depressed-areas ald is viewed only as 
relief, which contributes nothing toward the 
cure of basic regional ills and merely keeps 
people miserably alive and idle at Govern- 
ment expense. Yet the people responsible 
for this line of thinking insist, year after 
year, in coming up with depressed-arens bills 
that offer nothing but relief, without any 
provision for improving conditions so that 
people will not need relief. They admit the 
patient is sick; they are willing to buy aspirin 
to soothe his pain; but they are not willing 
to cure him, so that aspirin will no longer be 
necessary. 

The Douglas committee proposals, on the 
other hand, look toward restoring depressed 
areas to economic health, and developing the 
underdeveloped areas so that they can stand 
on their own feet. They would increase for 
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erally distributed food, which would be given 
On the basis of family need rather than ac- 
cording to the avallability of surplus. 
They would allocate funds for children in 
need as the result of parental unemploy- 
ment. But mainly the effort would be di- 
rected toward creating jobs. 


SUBSTITUTING A TAXPAYER 


“When a job is provided for a man on re- 
lief a taxpayer is substituted for a recipient 
Of public assistance. And jobs, not relief, 
are what the people of distressed areas want,” 
This, briefly, is the heart of the Douglas 
committee report. And after years of preach- 
ing this doctrine, it is music to Kentucky 
ears. 

The main portion of the committee pro- 
gram is aimed at creating the conditions that 
Will make possible regional business, em- 
ployment, and industrisl revival. It foresees 
the possible necessity of a special public- 
works program in depressed areas, not only 
to provide immediate employment but to 
bulld basic community and regional facilities 
Such as roads, dams, flood-control, and re- 
forestation projects and public buildings and 
Utility systems. It would direct the Army 

of Engineers to give priority to river 
Projects in depressed areas, and enable the 
National Park Service to bufld and expand 
Parks in such regions. It would also pro- 
vide special money, without the usual match- 
ing effort by local government, for access 
roads, 

But it would also provide for the re- 

and replacement of people unem- 
ployed by such economic shifts as the con- 
traction of coal mining employment. It 
Would grant loans to new business. It would 
attempt, in general, to furnish the founda- 
tions for a viable, self-supporting economy 
Which can flourish without futher Govern- 
Ment subsidies. 


NOT A PERFECT PROGRAM 


It is by no means a perfect program, and ss 
far as Kentucky is concerned, it contains se- 
rious flaws. It would be more realistic, for 
example, to finance the State park construc- 
tion, or provide matching park funds for 
State use than to give the job to the National 
Park Service, which does not concern itself 
primarily with the recreational or tourist 
facilities that Kentucky needs in its parks. 
It is certainly not enough to provide funds 
Merely for access roads, when what Kentucky 
depressed areas need are major roads to pro- 
Vide access to outside market areas. 


Nor is it enough to foresee the possible ne- 
cessity of public works. The need is for a 
Public-works program, and now. It is not 
enough to direct the Army engineers to give 
depressed-area river projects priority. What 
is needed is a direct order to the engineers 
to build some dams, clear some streams. 
What is needed, actually, is a regional au- 
thority, on the pattern of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, but with far broader financing 
Powers, to underteke the development of the 
Appalachian region, which has never shared 
in the development and progress of the rest 
Of the Nation, and is not likely to until it is 
Siven special and carefully designed help. 


Evolution of an Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0} 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard voiced on a number of occasions 
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the time being outright relief such as fed-' 


in recent weeks the suggestion that we 
might send food to Red China in its 
present dire circumstances as a ges- 
ture of good will and a possible breach 
in the Bamboo Curtain. 

I know that Americans are prone to 
the greatest generosity, and I know that 
these suggestions have been made in 
the finest spirit of good will. Neverthe- 
less, these suggestions must be reviewed 
in the cold light of practical good sense. 
As was pointed out in these columns in 
a speech by Cardinal Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, a speech entered in the Recorp by 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
Chinese Communist regime has ignored 
the plight of its own people my making 
agreements to export food to other na- 
tions as gambits in the Communist 
game. 

Certain hard and fast rules must be 
laid down before any such proposal is 
seriously entertained. I have talked 
with authorities in this field who are in 
agreement that it would be worse than 
useless to ignore the facts and try to 
press help upon a nation that is relent- 
less in its hatred of the American way. 

The New Britain Herald recently ex- 
plored this idea of food shipments as a 
possible way of attaining a most desira- 
ble goal, the release of American pris- 
oners held by Red China in defiance of 
their own agreements to let them go. 
It is a most attractive possibility; all 
of us want ardently to see these Ameri- 
cans reunited with their families. I 
made comment on this subject for the 
Herald and I offer the editorial for the 
RECORD: 

EVOLUTION OF AN IDEA 

This ls the story of an editorial idea: 
How it came to be; how it Involved several 
people, including our District Congressman; 
how it eventually came to appear In the form 
you are now reading. 

The idea came first to a New Britain citi- 
zen over the New Year's weekend, in light of 
the announced Red Chinese crop failures. 
He called the Herald. Why not, he sug- 
gested, propose an exchange—an exchange of 
some of our surplus crops for the freedom of 
the Americans still imprisoned in Red China? 
It could be done through a neutral agency 
such as the International Red Cross. The 
Red Chinese would be able to accept our food 
surpluses (which would be given in a hu- 
manitarian spirit for a starving people) 
without any “loss of face,“ as they would be 
“giving” something in return. 

The idea was both simple enough and yet 
significant enough to merit careful thought, 
Representative Exo Q. Dappario, in Wash- 
ington for the first day of the 87th Congress, 
was asked his thoughts on the matter. 

Mr. Dappario and his staff went to work. 
Congressmen who are expert in farm sur- 
pluses were queried, as were others in official 
Washington. He drafted the following 
statement: 

“The present dire circumstances in food 
supply in Red China has brought about a 
situation which is not new in the West's 
relations with that country. Twice in the 
past, the International Red Cross has offered 
to send food to ease famines brought about 
either by natural disasters or by, as in the 
present instance, Communist policies and the 
harsh commune system. 

“In all cases, such aid has been em- 
phatically refused, as it has been the Red 
Chinese position that they do not need out- 
side assistance. 

“It is natural of the West, aware of the 
harsh conditions of the Chinese people, with 
whom they have had a long friendship to 
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desire to ease that problem. We in the 
United States have always wanted to help 
needy persons where possible. 

“It is important however that in the light 
of past behavior by the Chinese Reds, we 
make sure that the possibility of such aid 
is opened by them with guarantees that it 
will get to the people who need it most. 

“Once they have made such a request, 
we must also make sure that it be consid- 
ered on the basis of long-term improvements 
in our relations with the Chinese. We 
cannot extend help merely to prolong a 
regime that has no desire to live up to its 
commitments. We ought to make such aid 
a step on the path to improved interna- 
tional relationships and the relaxation of 
tensions over the long run. A simple step 
that could prove such might be 
the Chinese Communists release of American 
prisoners held in contradiction to their own 
promises to release them, including John 
Downey of New Britain,” 


Others have discussed this problem, in- 
cluding Columnist David Lawrence, who has 
suggested that food be offered outright to 
the Communist Chinese in light of their 
crop failures, as a means of showing our 
peaceful intentions. 


One has to be very conscious of the pos- 
sibility that the Red Chinese would think 
nothing of letting millions of their -own 
people starve to death if they (the Reds) 
thought the deed might make their com- 
mune system work. Stalin did the very 
same thing to the Ukranians in the 1930's 
to make collective farms work. 

These are reasons for not moving 
ahead with the exchange suggestion. Yet, 
the feeling persists that this country has an 
obligation to do everything possible to 
achieve the freedom of Downey and the 
others. With this idea now publicly 


. broached, it is our hope that some further 


thought will be given to it. 
There the idea rests. For the moment. 


Old Teaching in a New World 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there recently appeared in the 
Washington Post a serioes of articles by 
Erwin Knoll headed “Old Teachings in 
a New World.” I have been tremend- 
ously impressed by how these articles ef- 
fectively demonstrate the inadequacies of 
American education in such subjects as 
modern foreign languages, history and 
geography, mathematics and the sci- 
ences, and how they suggest steps which 
must be taken to bring school curricu- 
lums into line with the challenge of our 
modern times. 

The Washington Post and Mr. Knoll 
are to be commended for bringing this 
serious problem to the attention of the 
public. These articles, however, deserve 
universal study and contemplation. For 
this reason, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the first of these fine and provoca- 
tive series printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 
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[From the Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1960] 
OLD TEACHING IN A New Wontp-I: LEARN- 
ING's Poor RELATIVE—THE Facrs or Lire 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

In countless classrooms across the United 
States, children are being educated for a 
world that never will be, if it ever was. 

That is the troubled view of a growing 
number of educators who look at school cur- 
riculums and see but littie relation to reality. 

They note that we are teaching the same 
foreign languages we taught half a century 
ago, and teaching them to a smaller percent- 
age of the students, while the tongues spoken 
by hundreds of millions of people—people of 
vital importance to the United States—may 
be studied in only a handful of graduate 
schools. 

They observe history and geography courses 
which pay only scant attention to scores of 
new nations and even deal with the Old 
World in cheery and comforting superficial- 
ities, while elsewhere in the social studies 
such major developments as desegregation 
are present In the classroom but absent from 
the curriculum. 

They see that sweeping changes in the 
physical and natural sciences are just begin- 
ning to seep into high school courses, thanks 
largely to the frightening impact of Soviet 
accomplishments and to the efforts of a few 
foundations and universities. 

The time lag in educational progress is 
nothing new. But à delay of decades be- 
tween the development of an idea and its 
execution in the classroom could be viewed 
with relative equanimity in the past. In a 
world changing at a fantastic rate, built-in 
educational obsolescence becomes a costly— 
and, perhaps, deadly—luxury. 

Why can’t the schools keep pace with new 
developments? A major reason seems to be 
that the people charged with day-to-day 
responsibility for the schools are much too 
busy to worry about education. 

Scan the magazines to which school ad- 
ministrators subscribe and you will find de- 
talled articles on effective floor waxes, help- 
ful suggestions on holding down cafeteria 
costs, thoughtful essays on window breakage 
and practical hints on instituting staggered 
shifts so that a building designed for 800 
students can be made to accommodate 1:250. 

Attend a school board meeting—any board 
in the Washington area will do—and you will 
see devoted citizens who spend many hours 
making endless decisions on budgets, teach- 
ers’ salaries, real estate acquisitions, archil- 
tectural plans, but who prefer, by and large, 
to leave curriculum to the professionals. 

More often than not, leaving curriculum- 
making to the professionals means leaving 
it to already overburdened teachers who meet 
in committee after hours to patch up the 
old where It obviously won't stand up for 
another year. The incentive and imagination 
required to initiate dramatic innovations are 
obviously lacking. 

The result is that education for life and 
education for citizenship have continued to 
be the watchwords of American schools, but 
the curriculum has undergone little change 
while the facts of life and the requirements 
of citizenship have been radically trans- 
formed. 

Editor Eugene Rabinowitch of the “Bulle- 
tin of the Atomic Scientists” commented, in 
an issue devoted to “Science and Educa- 
tion": 

“The world, and an America inextricably 
involved in it, has entered an era of insta- 
bility, of breathtaking changes, of terri- 
fying dangers and blinding promises—a world 
about which only one thing can be said for 
certain: that it will look different 10 years 
from now from what it looks today, and 
different 20 years from now from what it will 
look in 10 years. 

“In the midst of this violently changing 
world, we need more than ever to give our 
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sons and daughters an education that will 
make them fit to face life, to encounter its 
realities with understanding and hope, to 
make them willing and able to bear the 
hardships which may be needed to fashion 
a brighter future for the world, and to steer 
mankind away from the path of destruction 
on which it is now launched. 

“We need not abandon ‘education for life,’ 
but we desperately need to adjust it to rap- 
idly changing ways of life. 

“The next generation of Americans must 
be capable of taking active part in the 
creation of new political, social, economic, 
and technological forms of human existence, 
and not merely of fitting more or less pas- 
sively into the existing ones.” 

Confronted with this challenge, a few 
school systems have made attempts at major 
breakthroughs in curriculum revision. One 
such was San Francisco's, which a year ago 
appointed eight distinguished members of 
the Stanford and University of California 
faculties to take a hard look at what the 
schools were teaching and how. 

The professors took their job serlously, 
and last spring issued a report which minced 
no words. They complained of “an attitude 
of indifference if not exactly of hostility to 
intellect that seems unduly prevalent 
throughout the system,” and proposed sub- 
stantial changes in the instruction program 
for reading, English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. 

In commenting on the last of these, the 
professors said: 

“We found teachers worse prepared on the 
subject of current events than on any other. 
We found even competent history teachers 
out of their depth when dealing with current 
affairs.” 

The report of the San Francisco Curricu- 
lum Survey Committee touched off a contro- 
versy which continues. The Commission on 
Educational Policy of the California Teach- 
ers Association called it “so contrary to the 
public education developed in America that 
It constitutes a reactlonary proposal which 
could endanger hard-won improvements in 
public school operation.” 

Arthur Foshay, president of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, wrote to a San Francisco newspaper: 

“What the report does 1s to prescribe a 
curriculum that might be suitable in part 
for a small fraction of the children, if it 
were properly developed.” 

Yet even in the organized teaching profes- 
sion, which fought hard battles for school re- 
forms in decades past and has been generally 
content to rest on its laurels since, there is 
a growing awareness that something needs to 
be done. 

Perhaps in response to mounting public 
criticism, the 700,000-member National Edu- 
cation Association has just launched a mas- 
sive 2-year study designed to test the ade- 
quacy of the American school program and to 
make recommendations for further develop- 
ments.” 

And J. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, told the Nation's chief 
State school officers at a meeting last month: 

“The curriculum of the future will recog- 
nize the importance of keeping up to date 
in all fields of knowledge. The curriculum 
will facilitate students developing basic 
skilis, acquiring essential knowledge, keep- 
ing up to date and being concerned with 
creativity and intellectual inquiry. 

“Today's school inhibits the attainment of 
those goals. Tomorrow's school must or- 
ganize the curriculum differently. The 
method of instruction and the utilization of 
the competencies of its staff also must 
change. All these changes require dynamic 
leadership by chief State school officers and 
their staffs.” 

They also require full understanding and 
support for the changes which must be 
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made. Some troublesome questions cry out 
for answers: 

When so much more needs to be taught, 
can we afford to continue operating our 
schools for one-fourth of the hours of the 
day on one-half of the days in the year? 

Can we continue to saddle teachers with 
household and bookkeeping chores which 
take up as much as one-third of their class- 
room time? 

Can we recruit to the teaching profession 
the qualified persons who, even with today’s 
less demanding curriculum, are in desper- 
ately short supply? 

These are difficult problems, but it is rea- 
sonable to suggest that they are not beyond 
solution. The Nation which was instru- 
mental in changing the world should be 
able to find a way to teach its children about 
the change. 

What needs to be done will be explored in 
future articles. 


Business Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of a standard of conduct for 
businessmen regarding conflict-of-inter- 
est situations has been underlined by 
recent events. American business has a 
substantial responsibility not only to our 
domestic economy but also in our rela- 
tions with other countries. The influ- 
ence and effect of its transactions have 
a direct bearing on the future of our 
Nation’s standing in the world. High 
standards of ethical conduct will inspire 
even higher confidence in the ability of 
American business and its executives to 
meet the challenge to its faculty. 

The point is made with particular em- 
phasis in two editorials entitled “Busi- 
ness Ethics,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post on January 4 and Jan- 
uary 5. Iask unanimous consent to have 
these editorials printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Jan. 4, 1961] 
Business Ernics—I 

There is a story in London arising from 
the Bulganin-Khrushchey visit of 1956. In 
a moment of informality, the Russian visitors 
confessed to their hosts a dread of the wearl- 
some accumulation of domestic industrial 
problems which faced them on their return 
home. At this point, Mr. Macmillan is al- 
leged to have said: “Ah, we have an easier 
system here. We leave those matters to & 
thing we call business.” 

In a similar fashion we do the same. We 
leave to a “thing we call business” a multi- 
farious collection of problems relating (0 
industrial activity, Some enthusiastic 
sloganeer has titled this arrangement “free 
enterprise.” And lately it is fashionable t? 
speak of the “private sector.“ 

More accurately, we live in a mixed econ- 
omy with tariffs, subsidies, tax privileges, 
credit arrangements and direct and indirect 
governmental regulation. In total this 15 
neither socialism nor capitalism, but a com- 
posite adjustment of a practical people t? 
the realities of day-to-day affairs. 
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There are after all more important things 
than the question of one’s daily bread, espe- 
cially in a fortunate land. And the good 
sense of the American people has generally 
led us, perhaps without knowing it, to sub- 
ordinate purely material matters to the gen- 
eral freedom and welfare of the community. 

So we do not live for bread alone. Our 
lives and being are not only demeaned but 
also lied about in a description of them as 
“free enterprise.” And our lives sensibly re- 
fuse to be divided by statistical professors 
into private and public sectors. We live in 
private houses which we can afford because 
of governmental control of the mortgage 
market. and we send our children to public 
schools over which we exert greater local 
control than we do over mortgage rates. 

But to say that free enterprise Is an over- 
simplification is not to deny that there is 
much commonsense in the freedom that pri- 
vate enterprise enjoys in America, This pro- 
vides a sensible division of managerial labor. 
Quite beyond that practical consideration, it 
permits more total freedom in everyday life 
than would be possible under Government 
ownership or direct regulation. 

Which brings us to our point. The free- 
dom of American business enterprise is not 
something decreed in either the Old or the 
New Testament. It exists only because it has 
worked and it will cease to exist when it 
ceases to work. 

Today the conduct of private business can 
be of as much public concern as the conduct 
of any public agency. That behemoth of 
public agencies, the Pentagon, spends more 
than $41 billion a year. But that huge sum 
is equaled by the net sales of the nine largest 
private companies. 

It is properly shocking when a public of- 
cial fails to meet his responsibilities—either 
through his own misconduct or his fall- 
ure to control his subordinates. In these 
times, when the private sector is more than 
three times larger than all governmental ex- 
penditure, it is equally shocking when pri- 
vate corporate officials fail to control their 
large enterprises. 


|From the Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1961] 
Bustness Eruics—IlI 


Americans live in a mixed economic sys- 
tem which is neither capitalist nor Socialist 
but which is on balance å sensible accom- 
modation to the needs of free men. We have 
chosen as a people to leave a large part of 
the responsibility for industrial affairs in 
private hands. But the responsibility is un- 
mistakable. And responsibility equals ac- 
countability. 

Within the last year two private indus- 
trialists have had to leave their jobs because 
of this accountability. William C. Newberg 
was the president of Chrysler, our third 
largest automobile corporation. Carroll 
Shanks was the head of Prudential, our 
second largest insurance company. Both 
have resigned their offices because personal 
activity, quite probably well-intentioned, led 
them into confiict with the public responsi- 
bilities from which a great corporation can- 
ndt escape. 

In private corporations, the ultimate safe- 
guard of the public interest is the board of 
directors. But only if directors are vigilant 
to reflect the public interest Is it probable 
that our so-called free enterprise will con- 
tinue to present freedom from public regu- 
lation. 

There is a timely problem before several 
major American companies which deserves 
general attention. This is the recent plea 
of guilty to the criminal act of conspiratorial 
price fixing by the country's leading elec- 
trical manufacturers. 
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The gist of the case is simple, obvious, 
shocking. For years various major corpora- 
tions met secretly, divided the market for 
certain equipment needed by governmental 
agencies and privately owned public utilities, 
and then set prices free of any domestic 
competition. In one typical instance, 1956, 
the market for circuit breakers to govern- 
mental agencies was divided among General 
Electric (45 percent), Westinghouse (35 per- 
cent), Allis-Chalmers (10 percent), and Fed- 
eral Pacific (10 percent). 

The companies also fought foreign com- 
petition in the name of national security. 
In 1959, for example, pleas were made to the 
White House to revoke the purchase of a 
British turbine generator by the Tennessee 
Valiey Authority. On the generator General 
Electric had bid $17,560,000 and Westing- 
house $17,630,000, whereas the British bid 
was $12,100,000. A General Electric vice pres- 
ident complained that foreign manufacturers 
could underbid because of substantially 
lower wage rates and competitive facilities, 

There should be particular public interest 
in the actions of the board of directors of 
General Electric. This company is America’s 
fourth largest corporation in annual sales. 
Its chief executive officer, Ralph Cordiner, is 
important by reason of his corporate position 
alone. In addition, he has been chairman 
of the Business Advisory Council under the 
Eisenhower administration, 

Mr. Cordiner proclaims his innocence of 
any personal knowledge of the criminal 
conspiracy to which his company has pleaded 
guilty. He also announced his lack of knowl- 
edge when two men who at the time were 
Officials of the General Electric Supply Co. 
of Newark, an organization controlled by 
General Electric, were shown to have sup- 
plied prostitutes to customers at a sales 
convention in 1956. 

Any head of a great enterprise can under- 
standably be unaware of the aberrant con- 
duct of daily affairs. But there can come a 
time for private business to remember its 
responsibilities and its limitations. The 
criminal price-fixing by General Electric can 
have a considerable effect on the private in- 
terests of the stockholders. (The company 
is subject to suits for millions of dollars by 
customers.) The act of corporate pimping, 
we suspect, may also have private effect and 
certainly it does not enhance the -public 
stature of business. 

It is ironical that a man like Mr. Cordiner, 
so unaware of criminal actions in his own 
business could have such a lively omniscience 
about affairs in general. For example: 

“Between a businessman and a politician, 
he would ‘take my chance on a businessman 
every time, I'd say that only 20 percent of 
politicians are really dedicated’.” (Time, 
cover story, Jan, 12, 1959). 

“Business might subsidize a brain trust 
of competent writers (novelists, playwrights, 
etc.) to begin an active campaign of turning 
public attention away from the left through 
the source of popular attitude formation 
(television, movies, stage, radio, novels, mag- 
azine articles, etc.). 

“It ls important to pick out opinion mold- 
ers In each community and work on them. 
However, as a rule a specific story should not 
be given to them directly by just anyone at 
random. For example, if the opinion molder 
to be influenced is a newspaper publisher, it 
might be best to have him approached by 
one of his biggest advertisers." (Recom- 
mendations quoted in the report of the Gen- 
eral Electric Task Force To Study Organizing 
Government Relations Work, November 
1956.) 
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Submerged Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune of January 4, 1961, entitled Sub- 
merged Lands Boundary Bill.” Itis an 
excellently written editorial and should 
be the matter of thought and study by 
our Members. It seems to me that all 
States in the Union should be treated 
alike when it comes to offshore subsea 
lands and given an even break in refer- 
ence to boundaries. 

Mr. George Healy, who is associate 
editor of the New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune, is a most capable and competent 
administrator and a fluent writer. He 
has apparently given the matter of off- 
shore submerged lands a great deal of 
thought and study. This is the reason 
why he has referred to a map of 1844 
“outlining their original offshore terri- 
torial limits." This map should be of 
great importance in settling an extreme- 
ly important subject to all of the States 
who have coastlands. 

The editorial follows: 

SUBMERGED LANDS BOUNDARY BILL 


Congressman Brooxs’ plan to introduce a 
10% -mile offshore-bottoms grant and bound- 
ary bill for all coastal States of the Nation 
accords predominantly with the evidence, so 
far uncontradicted, of a map of about 1844 
outlining their original offshore territorial 
limits as established by a series of foregoing 
treaties. The latter were, for the most part, 
if not entirely, broader than 1014 miles. 

Even so, the campaign to equalize the 
grants on the basis of the Texas-Florida 
precedents will not be easy. 

We wonder if clear copies of the map, of 
adequate scale, will be circulated to Members 
of Congress, Governors, attorneys general, 
and leading newspapers. 

Will it be made plain that as evidence, 
this map does not relate necessarily to terrl- 
torial-sea claims of the United States in 
1844, but does relate to the historic sea 
boundaries the several States had, or could 
claim, as and when they entered the Union? 

Will it be brought out that States“ owner- 
ship of submerged lands, related to certain 
historic circumstances and periods, is a mat- 
ter entirely diffeernt from what is involved 
in current national claims or disclaimers in 
connection with the territorial sea-surface— 
just as Outer Continental Shelf ownership by 
the United States is distinct from the juris- 
diction of the sea-surface above the shelf? 


Will it be emphasized that this legislation 
does not represent a mere fight against the 
U.S. Supreme Court, or its decision? Wil 
it be shown on the contrary, point by point, 
that every rule of construction embodied in 
that decision, adverse to certain States, could 
have been met and fulfilled with this evi- 
dence, had it been before the Court; that 
every seeming anomaly could have been set 
straight; that though it was unearthed in 
time for rehearing, the Court did not choose 
to go back over the ground, or to discuss 
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the new evidence as evidence; that it is per- 
fectly proper, and eminently just, for Con- 
gress now to consider and act on it, in rela- 
tion to all parties in interest? 

Will certain other points, omitted In the 
Court's discussion, be revived for their cumu- 
lative evidential effect, integrated with the 
map, and affecting indirectly all these par- 
ties? 4 

Will the question be posed: Did Texas 
and Florida get the 10% -mile idea“ on their 
own and out of thin air; or is it not more 
logical that they derived it from foregoing or 
contemporary “ideas,” derived from treaties, 
on the part of the several States, territories, 
Nation, etc.? Both of these States had just, 
and justly validated claims to 10% miles 
under terms of the “tidelands quitclaim” 
act; but there was in addition & historic 
origin for both claims, it seems, preceding 
by some years their entry in the Union, 
which it was not necessary to bring up in 
their cases. 

Aside from monetary and equity interests, 
there is a kind of topsiturviness in the his- 
tory of territorial sea and oceanic claims and 
pretensions, as it now “appears,” which im- 

intelligence is bound to challenge. 
The maritime and exploring powers of the 
past, from which the United States “in- 
herited,” did not after they became 
great, progress (as would now appear“) 
from claiming little or nothing, or undertak- 
ing to control nothing, on the seas, to claim- 
ing all the way from “something” to “every- 
thing.” 


Their pretensions in those halcyon times 
had gigantic, intolerable sweep, the histories 
indicate; the process thereafter rather was 
one of shrinkage (one which the infant 
United States came in time to support) to- 
ward more reasonable and enforceable claims, 
such as certain degrees and limits of terri- 
torial-sea jurisdiction. It was during this 
period of shrinkage that the several States 
successively inherited “ab initio,” offshore 
claims which the language of treaties did not 
apell out, but which evidently were kept 
on record and in mind, by U.S. authorities, 
in map or other form, . 


i Cancer of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I was privileged to bring to the attention 
of the Senate the first of three articles, 
reprinted in the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
from the magazine Christianity Today, 
and written by the distinguished J. 
Edgar Hoover, on the “Cancer of Com- 
munism.” 

The articles emphasize, and rightly so, 
I believe, that a strong, spiritual life in 
America can be one of our most effective 
bulwarks against the dangers of Com- 
munism penetrating our country. 

The Nation, I believe, can be particu- 
larly gratified that the Director of the 
FBI, charged with investigation of viola- 

fons of Federal law, possesses such a 
deep concern for development of the 
spiritual aspects of our way of life. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the second and 
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third articles, entitled (1) “Reds Try To 
Convert Pulpit to Own Use”; and (2) 
“Lenin or God? Choice Is Clear.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Reps Try To Convert PULPIT TO Own USE 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

The Communists are spraying the world 
today with ideological and propaganda mis- 
siles designed to create a deadly radioactive 
cloud of Marxism-Leninism. From bases be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and in the non-Com- 
munist world, this cloud of Communist 
propaganda is drenching many lands with a 
particularly heavy fallout in this Nation. 

The deadliest of these Communist mis- 
siles—whose warheads are exceptionally 
heavy—are being directed against the Chris- 
tian pulpit. Communist gunners, with spe- 
cial ideological training and schooled in 
atheistic perversity, are “sighting in“ the 
clergy, hoping to shatter, immobilize, and 
confuse this powerful forum of idealism, 
morality, and civic virtue. 

No assignment is more strategic in the 
Communist world today than the disruption 
of the church of God, both within and out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

Why does the church, which has no mili- 
tary forces, merit the most explosive of Com- 
munist rockets, the most venomous of Com- 
munist hate, the most vituperative of Com- 
munist scorn? 

The Communists realize that unless the 
Christian pulpit, that mighty fortress of God, 
is liquidated pitilessly, mercilessly, finally, 
the very existence of communism itself 
stands in jeopardy. 

The spiritual firepower of the Christian 
church, based on the love of God, is sufficient 
to destroy all the Soviet manmade missiles 
and rockets and extirpate this 20th century 
aberration. 

And the Communists know it, and fear it. 

The basic Communist weapon is the mate- 
rlallsm of the Communist dialectic. Commu- 
nism is atheistic, utterly denying God. This 
has been a fundamental premise of commu- 
nism since the days of Marx and remains s0 
today under the mendacious huckerstering of 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

Just why, we may ask, does the party rely 
so greatly on these missiles of atheism? Just 
why do other phases of Communist strategy 
alter, but never the dependence on this 
weapon? 

The answer is simple and fundamental to 
any progress which communism hopes to 
achieve. Atheism is an all-out weapon of 
highly destructive and devastating power. 

If properly launched, atheistic missiles can 
mangle, cut, and obliterate the spiritual ten- 
dons of life—belief in God, faith in Judaic- 
Christian values, love of the church. 

However, we note that, in launching these 
missiles of atheism toward America, the 
Communists are experiencing considerable 
trouble. These mighty missiles seem to burn 
up as they approach the atmosphere of 
America, a proud Christian land. 

In simple language, here is the problem of 
party strategists: How can an atheistic Com- 
munist Party operate in the United States 
where the vast majority of people believe in 
God? 

The Communist answer: Employ a strat- 
egy of deceit—a technique designed to hood- 
wink non-Communists. This is today one 
of the party’s most potent attacks against the 
Christian puipit. 

The strategy means primarily three things: 

A false claim that the Communists stand 
for tolerance of religion. 

The party’s tactic in the Christian word 
is to deemphasize the importance of religion, 
to talk and write little about it, and empha- 
size other topics, such as social, economic 
and political issues, 
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If questions are asked Communists pose 
as being tolerant, and say that religion is 
a private matter for the individual. 

Actually, however, religion is not a pri- 
vate affair for the Communists. As a Marx- 
ist, he must be an atheist. He has abso- 
lutely no personal choice. 

To achieve a mutuality of agreement with 
the Christian pulpit on common issues as 
defined by the Communists. 

This tactic is being actively pursued by 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., today. 

“Look,” the Communists are saying, “we 
are tolerant of religion, we do not want to 
attack your faith. Rather, let’s work to- 
gether on issues in which we are both inter- 
ested—peace, civil liberties, economic jus- 
tice. We Communists are believers in love, 
justice, and the brotherhood of man. We, 
too, want a world of peace and good will. 
Let's not fight but work together," 

Here is the deadly come along of com- 
munism, directed today at the Christian 
pulpit. This enables the party to move close 
to unsuspecting ministers and laymen who 
see only the exterior verbiage and not the 
concealed danger. 

At the same time the party, through in- 
filtration tactics, is attempting to reach in- 
side the churches. 

Most important, of course, is the youth 
field. A national party leader recently com- 
mented that Communist youth must find 
common ground with church youth groups, 
not only for Ideological reasons but also 
for the use of their facilities. 

Exploit the church for their own Commu- 
nist ends. 

This brotherliness of Communists is most 
purposive: The Communists want to hitch as 
much of the influence of the Christian 
church as they can capture to the party's 
cause. 

This means that if clerygmen or laymen 
participate (knowingly or unknowingly) in 
fronts, sign Communist-sponsored petitions, 
speak favorably of Communist objectives— 
these points must be exploited to strengthen 
the party's position. 

To the Communists, any support gained 
from church circles enables them to break 
down the antipathy of the community and 
gives them a desperately desired respect- 
ability. 

Hence, this strategy of Communist deceit 
is aimed to undermine, hoodwink, and ex- 
plolt the Christian pulpit. 

The Christian pulpit is today one of Amer- 
ica’s most formidable barriers t com- 
munism. The spiritual dedication of thou- 
sands of clerygmen, in large and small 
churches across the Nation, is a powerful 
antidote to the danger. America owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the stalwart example of 
our religious leadership. 

Yet in our Nation one of communism's 
most potent allies is apathy toward and lack 
of knowledge of communism. 

Very strangely, many citizens will be highly 
conversant about the diseases of azaleas, the 
weathering qualities of automobile paints, 
the latest ways to play a new card game— 
yet know nothing about communism, that 
deadly plague which threatens to extinguish 
our way of life. That is one of the anom- 
alles—and tragedies—of modern-day Amer- 
ica. 

Communism is not a monstrosity to be 
hidden from sight, never spoken about pub- 
licly, or shunted into a side closet. 

Like an epidemic of polio, the solution 
lies not in minimizing the danger or over- 
looking the problem—but rapidly, positively, 
and courageously finding an antipolio serum. 

We in America have this anticommunism 
serum, the answer to the Communist chal- 
lenge. It lies in the strength of Judlac- 
Christian tradition, the power of the Holy 
Spirit working in men. 

Too frequently, both clergy and laymen, do 
not realize the full resources at their com- 
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mand in the Christian tradition—the tre- 
mendous power of God to turn men toward 
God, to make personalities bloom with the 
living courage of sainted men. 

The job of you as clergymen is to help 
channel this divine power Into the hearts, 
minds and souls of men. 

No greater challenge has ever faced the 
Christian church. As spokesmen of God, 
your task is to enable men to know the truth, 
so the truth will set them free. 


LENIN OR Gop; CHOICE Is CLEAR 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

“What is Past is prolog was William 
Shakespeare's magnificent summation of 
man's position in the vast stream of history. 
The time has arrived for us, as Christians 
and as Americans, to peer ahead and see 
what we as individuals and church members 
can do to help make this a better world in 
which to live, 

Atheistic communism has now been with 
us as a state power for almost a half century. 

Talk as we will concerning the past, we 
cannot undo, revise, or alter the events of 
the years. “What is past is prolog’—and we 
must build for the future. 

Today two vast ideological worlds confront 
each other, worlds which embody different 
deities and conceptions of man. 

Casting our eyes down the avenue of the 
next generation, we may pose the issue be- 
tween the worlds as Communist domination 
or Christian rededication. 

Shall the world fall under The cold hand 
of dialectical materialism where every man 
must conform to the atheistic, irrational, 
and immoral laws of a way of life which is 
contrary to the divine intelligence? 

Or shall the answer be a rededication to 
Christian moral values, a digging deep of the 
wells of personal faith in the bottomless 
ocean of God's love and the creation of a so- 
ciety which is in harmony with the laws of 
God? 

Will it be the cold world of Communist 
conformity, or the eager, active, and genuine 
world of religious dedication? 

Members are eternally busy making 
speeches, collecting money and passing out 
handbills. The moment one emergency is 
surmounted, another arises, more breath- 
taking and earthshaking than the former. 

Like rats scurrying on a hot summer day, 
Party members are whirling fanatical action 
at all levels of the party. 

This incessant party activity arises, to a 
large extent because of what the Communists 
call ideological cultivation—which means an 
educational program designed to immerse the 
individual In Communist thought for the 
Purpose of making him a more effective party 
member. 

A recruit joins the party. Immediately he 
is sent to a party school to learn, among 
Other things, the ideas, opinions, and preju- 
dices of the Communist masters, Marx, 
Engels, Lenin; and Stalin is now out of date. 

Regardless of how busy a member may be 
in everyday party work or how long he’s 
been in the party, he must continue to at- 
tend Indoctrination schools and do home- 
work, Among party slogans is “One night a 
week for Marxist study.” 

Communism is anti-God: This is its fatal 
Weakness. Hence, it is contrary to divine 
laws which give meaning, validity, and depth 
to the dignity of human personality. 

Contrasted to the world of Communist 
conformity, we as Christians have the un- 
matched power of Christ. 

The task for us is spiritual rededication— 
the creation of a truth. 
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This is the Christian ethic, which is part 
of our heritage. Ministers have a vital role 
in helping to roll back the Iron Curtain of 
communism and making real the world of 
divine love. 

In discussing such a mission, let us see 
what we can learn from the Communists 
by noting the way in which they inspire 
their members. 

Note the Communists’ emphasis on return- 
ing to the original source of their beliefs 
to secure inspiration for their members. 
Communists encourage members, young and 
old. to study the party's “classics.” 

Answer. Think how much more enrich- 
ing, rewarding, and satisfying are the ori- 
ginal sources of Christian belief than the 
writings of the bigoted minds of the Com- 
munist masters. 

The Bible is the word of God. But besides 
the Bible the writings of men of God, both 
clerical and lay, over 20 centuries are also 
guidelines to personal action. 

Communists stress not only the reading of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, but reading them 
constantly, on a dally or weekly schedule, 
and never neglecting this habit though the 
member becomes older. 

Answer. How many Christians read the 
Bible only on special occasions? How many 
Christians set aside a certain amount of 
time each day or week for reading religious 
literature? 

Do we display the same iron will and firm 
determination to learn the Christian faith 
as the Communists do for their Ideology? 

At all times the Communists stress the 
relationship between theory and action. To 
study the Communist masters is to ready 
oneself for revolutionary action. 

Communists are not interested in pre- 
paring members to parade their Marxist 
IQ's or pass academic examinations, 

We study for the sole purpose of putting 
into practice what we have learned. It is 
for the party and for the victory of the 
revolution that we study. 

Answer. In Christianity the action—action 
in building a study of the Bible is a guide 
to deeper Christian experience for the in- 
dividual, and a better, more wholesome 
community. 

The party stresses the development of the 
“politically mature“ comrade, the indiwidual 
on whom it can depend to carry out its 
mission. 

The whole purpose of ideological cultiva- 
tion is to produce the member who will 
become a better Communist and work for 
the revolution. 

Answer. Christians are also working for 
a revolution—a revolution of the spirit, 
not the sword. Deeply committed Chris- 
tians are needed to carry on the work of the 
church, to uphold the Judaic-Christian 
faith, 

Working for Christian goals is a full-time 
job, not just a task for Sundays or evening 
meetings. 

How can we compete against such a power- 
ful and dynamic ideology as. communism? 
By way of answer we must say that as Chris- 
tians and as Americans we can compete. 

We can defeat this atheistic enemy by 
drawing upon our spiritual resources. 

The future, to a large extent, will be de- 
termined by what we as Christians have to 
say and do. Those who are ministers of 
the Gospel can help determine this fateful 
decision: Shall it be a world of Communist 
domination or Christian rededication? 

A God-centered nation, ever humble be- 
fore the majesty of the Divine Creator, can 
keep alive freedom, justice. and mercy. This 
is the heritage of America. 
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Appointment of Robert F. Kennedy as 
Attorney General Viewed With Alarm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent-elect, in announcing his brother, 
Robert F. Kennedy, as his Attorney 
General, has certainly not picked, as he 
asserted, the best available legal talent 
in our land. Robert Kennedy’s expe- 
rience consists of staff membership on 
the McCarthy committee of the Senate, 
service as a Justice Department attor- 
ney, chief counsel for the McClellan 
Racket Investigating Committee, and 
service as Democratic campaign man- 
ager for his brother. If he ever prac- 
ticed law as such, or has had any actual 
trial experience, I am unaware of it. Yet, 
he is selected, allegedly over and beyond 
any political consideration, as the best 
man available. 

Typical of the unfavorable public re- 
action to this appointment is the fol- 
lowing unsolicited letter, which came to 
me in this morning's mail from Owings 
Mills, Md. Not wishing to embarrass 
the author of this letter, I am substitut- 
ing initials for her signature. The letter 
itself is being forwarded to Senator 
Drksen, because I firmly believe the 
Republicans, in the overall national in- 
terest, have a responsibility to challenge 
the qualifications of this Robert Ken- 
nedy to appointment as Attorney Gen- 


eral. 
January 8, 1961. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE PELLY: I view with 
alarm the appointment of Robert Kennedy 
as the new Attorney General, and was de- 
lighted to see in the Baltimore Sun that you 
are also concerned. 

So many people I have talked to have the 
same view. The man is not adequate for 
the position and I think it a very bad and 
dangerous situation to have the President's 
brother in the Cabinet and particularly in 
that position. 

I am a Democrat but have voted the Re- 
publican ticket for years, however, I am 
enclosing a letter clipped from the Forum of 
the Sun written by a Democrat who voted 
for Kennedy and his reaction is most inter- 
esting. 

I am also most uneasy about a man named 
Sorenson who I understand lives very near 
R. Kennedy and has a great deal to say about 
the policies of the new group coming into 
power. 

If you think this letter should go to Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN please send it on to him be- 
cause I voice the opinion of a great many 
people. We do not want Robert Kennedy 
because he is wrong for that position. 

Very sincerely yours, 


M.C. 


Lost CONFIDENCE 
HAVRE DE GRACE, 
December 18, 1960. 
Sm: I was one of the slim majority that 
voted for John F. Kennedy in the recent 
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presidential election, But I haye already lost 
confidence in his ability to judge the future 
leadership of America. I say this because 
he has just appointed his little brother to 
be Attorney General of the United States. 
In announcing this apopintment, Sentor 
Kennedy stated that he had picked “the best 
qualified person in the entire country.” If 
this is true, then Senator Kennedy is a rot- 
ten Mar or has rotten Judgment, In any case, 
there are certainly many more qualified men 
in the country than his baby brother. 
JOHN E. TOBIN, 


Our Salt-Polluted Waters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
a résumé of my remarks delivered before 
the Surgeon General's National Confer- 
erce on Water Pollution, Washington, 
D.C,. December 12, 1960, and an excerpt 
from an article entitled “Watering 
Rocket Bases,” published in Time maga- 
zine for December 19, 1960. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OUR SALT-POLLUTED WATERS 


Surgeon General Burney, distinguished 
guests, and delegates of the conference: 


“Water, water everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


The rime of the Ancient Mariner referred 
to the salt-polluted waters that make up 
more than three-fifths of the earth's sur- 
face, There are 320 million cubic miles of 
the stuff. 

How much is that? Well, it takes about 
3 acre-feet of water to make a million 
gallons. And there are 640 surface acres to a 

mile, And a cuble mile would be 
5,280 feet deep. So, a cubic mile of water in 
millions of gallons should be 640 times 5,280 
divided by 3. 

And that multiplied by 320 million should 
approximate the gallonage of salt-polluted 
waters in the oceans of the earth, That ts, if 
my formula is correct and if your multiplica- 
tion accurate. 


HEAVILY SALINE 


How much more salt and otherwise 
minerally polluted water exists in under- 
ground pools and streams, I lack the imagin- 
ation to estimate. But our knowledge of 
artesian supplies and shallow wells that 
are heavily saline in character indicates 
that a tremendous reserve does exist when 
man achieves the conquest of desalination 
and demineralization, 

We are at work on this job. In 1952 Con- 
gress passed a bill which authorized a pro- 
gram of research contracts with private and 
public institutions in the desalination of 
water.. It attracted little general attention 
at the time. We had difficulty getting ap- 
propriations. I recall once when a Boston 
scientist was being badgered by questions 
as to what he would do with the money 
asked. “If I knew what we would find out,” 
he replied, “we wouldn’t need the research,” 

But we did get some funds and in 1953 re- 
search contracts were made with some of 
the organizations or institutions which had 
shown some interest in the field: 
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First thoughts were of sea water because 
of its abundance. California Congressmen 
Fletcher, McDonough, Phillips, and Engle, 
the latter now Senator, had all pushed bills 
on the subject in the House. Senators An- 
derson, of New Mexico; O'Mahoney, of 
Wyoming; Cordon, of Oregon; Hayden, of 
Arizona; Wiley, of Wisconsin; and Johnson, 
of Texas, were among those most active in 
the Senate. My special interest stemmed 
from a fairly intimate acquaintance with 
alkali water and its brackish cousins in the 
arid and semiarid regions of the West. 


ORGANIZED BY JENKINS 


The initial program was organized in the 
Interior Department by David Jenkins of 
Ohio, Subsequently Secretary Seaton cre- 
ated a full-fledged Office of Saline Waters 
and placed former Nebraska Congressman 
Dr. A. L. Miller in charge, His professional 
knowledge and energetic direction have done 
much to bring the program to where if now 
is—one of the most promising and con- 
structive activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the whole field of water conservation 
and utilization. 

Research contracts on various processes 
have been carried on with both oceanic and 
inland waters, In 1955 we extended and ex- 
panded the original authorization. By 1957 
a number of processes showed real promise. 
Senate committee hearings developed testi- 
mony which supported the belief that results 
warranted practical, full-size demonstration 
plants. In 1958 Congress passed and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower approved a bill to authorize 
five practical-size demonstration plants 
three to deal with sea water, two to treat 
inland brackish waters. 

This program is now underway. The lo- 
cation and the processes of cach one are re- 
vealing as to the nature of this water pol- 
lution problem and the range of solutions. 

Plant No. 1 is now 40 percent complete at 
Freeport, Tex. It will convert 1 million gal- 
lons per day of gulf waters into potable 
drinking water at an estimated cost of 97 
cents per 1,000 gallons. If increased to a 
10- or 15-million-gallon capacity, the cost 
can be cut in half, it is believed. This plant 
will use what is known as the long-tube 
vertical distillation process. 

Plant No. 2 will be at Point Loma, San 
Diego, Calif, Ground-breaking ceremonies 
are being held the 19th of this month. It, 
too, will produce 1 million gallons per day, 
using water from the Pacific Ocean in a 
multiple effect evaporation process. 

Plant No. 8 will be at Webster, S. Dak. 
Contracts for it have recently been signed 
and construction will start in the spring. 
This plant, using electro-dialysis with water 
passing through membrane stacks, will treat 
waters that are about 2,200 parts per million 
in solids. Many towns of the West have a 
constant battle with such waters that eat 
out or clog water pipes and sewer lines with 
& variety of effects upon the human system. 
Its capacity will be 250,000 gallons per day 
and the cost is expected to be in the vicinity 
of 50 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

Plant No. 4 will be at Roswell, N. Mex. 
There, water will be used that has a hardness 
of 24,000 parts per million. A process will 
be used of forced vapor circulation with drop 
condensation. 

Plant No. 5 will be located somewhere on 
the east coast of the United States to work 
on waters of the Atlantic Ocean, The proc- 
ess will probably be an adaptation of natural 
freezing similar to one that has received 
considerable publicity for use by the new 
State of Israel. 


COST ESTIMATED 


Dr. Miller envisions an eventual cost of 
water recovery by these methods approxi- 
mating 30 to 35 cents per 1,000 galions. This 
can be put alongside of an average distribu- 
tion cost for American cities of 35 cents as 
estimated by the American Waterworks 
Association. 


January 10 


Now I am aware of the fact that probably 
most of you expected me to talk about man- 
caused pollution of our waters. But this 
matter of treating brackish underground and 
salty sea waters may be more closely related 
to man-polluted waters than appears at first 
glance. 

The contaminated waters of the Potomac 
River flow into the Atlantic Ocean. And 
even the longest of rivers winds at last into 
the sea. The very process of distillation and 
recovery which are being developed in the 
saline water program may offer the answer 
to many local water-pollution problems with 
which you conference’ will deal. 

And may I remind you that the disposal 
of atomic wastes probably carries the ulti- 
mate threat in water pollution, Radio-active 
raindrops disturb not only water supplies 
but milk and growing crops. Even lead- 
lined boxes deposited at sea offer cause for 
concern—especially since bathysphere divers 
last summer discovered that fish living at 
the bottom of the ocean's deepest trench 
depend upon oxygen carried to them by 
deep-sea currents. 

IMPORTANT TO MAN'S SURVIVAL 


One of the stanchest supporters of the 
desalination program has been Senator An- 
DERSON, for many years chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. His interest 
springs, in part, from his belief that what is 
developed in this program may be important 
to man's survival in an atomic age. 

This program of desalting or demineraliz- 
ing the great, ultimate reserves and store- 
houses of the world’s water in the oceans 
and the underground reservoirs may seem 
so vast as to be discouraging as are some of 
the profit-protecting practices employed by 
industry and the topsy-grown habits of mod- 
ern life which pollute our streams. But 
progress is being made. 

President Eisenhower once said: “Pessi- 
mism never won any battle in war or in 
peace.” That essentially is the message of 
cheer that man finds in the Christmas mes- 
sage. What man inwardly feels he ought to 
do, he may, with confidence, try to do. There 
is a good plan for this world and its people. 


From Time magazine, Dec. 19, 1900 
WATERING Rocker Bases 


In a shower-taking, lawn-dousing, pool- 
splashing Nation that casually consumes 
about 300 billion gallons of water a day, it 
seems curious that water should be a na- 
tional defense problem. 

But it is—particularly to the US. Air 
Force, which is building a network of under- 
ground Atlas and Titan rocket-launching 
sites in the arld inland wastes of New Mexico, 
South Dakota, and Oklahoma. In these areas 
available water is apt to be brackish, highly 
contaminated with minerals and salts that 
make it unpleasant and harmful for men 
and missiles alike. In addition to satisfying 
the need of parched humans, the bases must 
also slake the huge thirst of the rocket com- 
plex: thousands of gallons of water are 
needed to cool intricate machinery and to 
air-condition control rooms 25 to 35 feet be- 
low the surface, 

TAPPED OFF 


To help solve its water problem, the Alr 
Force has signed up Ionics, Inc., a 12-year-old 
Cambridge, Mass., company staffed largely 
by professorial veterans of MIT and Har- 
vard. Less than 2 years ago, Ionics unveiled 
the Nation’s first municipal water-desalting 
plant at Coalinga, Calif.; since last June, 
Tonics has been transforming 250,000 gallons 
a day of unpotable water into good water for 
the town of Oxnard, Calif., at a cost of 20 
cents per thousand gallons—half the amount 
that most U.S. citles pay for their water. 
About 50 more company plants are In opera- 
apa or projected from Alaska to the Persian 

uf, 

Tonics’ specialty is purifying brackish 
water, which has a maximum of only 10,000 
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parts of dissolved contaminants per million 
parts of water. The Ionics system is much 
More costly in converting sea water, where 
the contamination rate is 35,000 parts per 
million. 

“Under traditional purification methods, 
salt or brackish water is either heated to a 
vapor and then condensed, leaving foreign 
matter behind, or else it is frozen into ice, 
thereby separating out the brine, and then 
remelted to obtain a pure product. The 
Ionics system, developed by Executive Vice 
President Walter Juda, does neither. It is 
an electrical process that exploits the natural 
attraction of opposite charges. Ionics uses 
a 4-foot stack of 18-by-20-inch plastic mem- 
branes, one thirty-second inch thick and 
one twenty-fifth inch apart, between which 
the brackish water circulates. When voltage 
is applied across the stack, positively charged 
ions of impurities are drawn through one set 
of membranes, while negatively charged lons 
go through the other set of membranes. The 
concentrated brine is tapped off, leaving a 
continuous stream of fresh water. 


ENOUGH WATER? 


Tonics’ specialization in brackish water 
makes its purification system particularly 
suitable for the missile bases. From local 
deep wells, highly mineralized water will 
soon be pumped into a dozen desalting units 
with a daily capacity of 500,000 gallons, 
enough to supply a town of 5,000. That 
amount of water is only a drop in the 
bucket to the United States as a whole. 
But the significance of desalinization re- 
Search goes beyond its immediate impor- 
tance to national defense, looks ahead a 
scant 20 years, when Americans will be 
using 600 billion gallons of water a day— 
more than today’s readily available supply. 


Hartford: Renewal in the Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Hartford, which is the capital of 
Connecticut and the largest urban cen- 
ter in my district, has been undergoing 
& major program of renewal in recent 
years, Assisted by Federal grants under 
the housing act, and spurred by its lead- 
ing citizens, Hartford is well into major 
changes in its landscape. 

Architectural Forum has just taken 
note of the progress of this work in a 
recent article and I submit it for the 
Recorp. I include an editorial which 
Praises the work of Hartford’s chamber 
of commerce for its part in the program. 
The chamber has done notable work in 
assisting the city’s leaders to prepare 
and carry out the program. 

Hartford, like most other cities of the 
North and east, is an old city, which has 
coped as well as it can with the rapid 
changes made by the growth of popula- 
tion in this century and by the arrival 
of the motor car. But this tide has 
Created slums as it washed over these 
Cities, and it has posed a challenge to 
all our cities to redevelop or die. 

Farsighted citizens like the late Wil- 
liam H. Putnam and energetic public 
Officials like former Mayor James H. 
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Kinsella brought these issues to the pub- 
lic. They worked out the goals and the 
methods by which Hartford could make 
itself over and they solicited and en- 
couraged public support. The chamber 
of commerce, bringing its weight to bear, 
was in the forefront of the move which 
has inspired the confidence of the busi- 
ness community in Hartford’s future and 
kept the movement going. x 

We in Hartford are seeing a number 
of buildings rise to take the place of 
landmarks of the city. These are being 
financed by private as well as public 
funds. This demonstration of confi- 
dence in Hartford’s future has been ac- 
companied by other activity—further 
expansion by G. Fox & Co. in its growth 
as a major Connecticut retatil establish- 
ment; cooperation on the part of Trinity 
College, Hartford Hospital, and the In- 
stitute of Living in developing projects 
in other areas of the city; and many 
decisions by individuals to keep pace 
with the growth of the city. 

The article and editorial from the 
Architectural Forum follow: 

HARTFORD: RENEWAL IN THE ROUND 

Spurred by its business community, Con- 
necticut’s old capital is launched on a re- 
markably well-balanced rebuilding plan. A 
study for cities large and small. 

While some cities are staring uncompre- 
hendingly at their new master plans, or rais- 
ing ragweed on cleared, still-idle land, Con- 
necticut’s 325-year-old hub of government, 
finance, and industry is quietly moving 
ahead, project by project, on one of the 
most rounded renewal programs yet at- 
temped in the United States. 

Construction is already underway on Con- 
stitution Plaza, Hartford's own 15-acre, $35 
million “Rockefeller Center,” an all-com- 
mercial title I project of office, retail, and 
parking space replacing the city’s worst river- 
front slum. Land is being acquired for a 70- 
acre industrial-commercial redevelopment 
just to the north. Last month a bond issue 
Was approved by the voters to clear the way 
for a new walk-to-work apartment tower of 
300 units overlooking Bushnell Park. Within 
the tight new expressway loop, now one- 
third complete, Hartford's big G. Fox de- 
partment store is finishing a $9 million ex- 
pansion program, and studies are being made 
to unite it and other stores into a traffic- 
free regional shopping mall linked to park- 
ing garages and a new 6,500-seat convention- 
exhibits hall. By the late sixties, 1,300 
needed middle-income apartments may rise 
toward a river-front park, above their own 
Playgrounds and stores. 

Downtown renewal has sparked ample ac- 
tivity outside the loop as well. Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford Hospital, and the Institute 
of Living have combined as Neighborhood 
Planning Associates, Inc., to upgrade their 
Own surroundings in a wide area on the 
south side, and the city hopes to wrap new 
residential areas around a projected Federal 
building and a University of Connecticut 
Law School site. On the north, other neigh- 
borhood groups have been formed, and pilot 
rehabilitation and spot clearance begin next 
year. To relocate old industries and attract 
new ones, the city is assembling land in the 
north meadows and a private industrial park 
has signed up its first tenants alongside the 
city’s old Brainard Field. 

PULLING DOWNTOWN TOGETHER 

Just how much of Hartford’s ambitious 
program will be realized in its present form, 
and how much changed, remains to be seen. 
As visualized now, the downtown plan makes 
an unusually sharp study in linking a city's 
sound existing elements with new ones to 
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create larger, more cohesive units. Along 
the north edge of the core, Architect-Plan- 
ners Rogers, Taliaferro & Lamb have placed 
the proposed convention-exhibits hall just 
below the hotel district and right beside an 
existing municipal garage, supplementing it 
with underground parking and surrounding 
retail and office space as a revitalizing in- 
fluence on a declining area, and as a counter- 
weight to Constitution Plaza on the river- 
side. In front of the hall, Trumbull Street 
is to be widened into a 150-foot cross artery, 
taking much of the traffic off Main Street 
below. This would allow the city’s unusually 
compact retail core of 28 acres to be knitted 
gradually together as a pedestrian island: 
existing Pratt Street specialty stores would 
be grouped together in a two-level, air-con- 
ditioned mall with truck tunnels beneath; 
extensions of Constitution Plaza would reach 
up to join this new center at a larger Main 
Street mall. 


Across town on the south from this long, 
interconnected commercial core, which could 
pep up Hartford's night life as well as day 
life, the pleasant open space of Bushnell 
Park (itself a redevelopment project of 100 
years ago) would begin to filter down from 
the gold-domed, exuberant capitol build - 
ing, around the proud old Center Church and 
the new open space of the Bushnell apart- 
meut project, then across Main Street to 
open landscape and sculpture courts between 
the Travelers’ tower, Wadsworth Atheneum, 
and city hall. This band of park-apartment- 
institutional space, rich in architecture and 
greenery, would terminate at the grand old 
facades of the Hartford Club and the Hart- 
ford Times. (In back of these buildings, 
however, the plan seems a little less sure, a 
large surface parking area being the only 
indicated use until the river-view housing 
project is reached.) Following Fort Worth 
principles of current planning practice, park- 
ing is kept everywhere toward the outside 
of the core, convenient to expressway ramps 
and a short walk to offices and stores, leaving 
the center relatively free for pedestrians, 
buses, and service traffic. In the middle of it 
all, at the head of the approach street from 
the new Founder’s Bridge, Bulfinch's Old 
State House is still jealously guarded as the 
city’s historical, if not esthetically perfect, 
gem. 

THE LONG, HARD ROAD 

Almost as interesting as Hartford's plan is 
the long, even painful, way it came about. 
Ten years ago downtown renewal, express- 
ways, and bridges were clouded in dispute, 
and outlying towns were not about to be 
roped into rescuing the city from its rather 
gleefully observed decline. The city coun- 
cil, however, had gone about setting up a 
redevelopment agency and the city plan com- 
mission had picked the decaying east side 
as its first target. By June 1952, Federal ad- 
vance planning funds had been secured, but 
almost immediately the city’s right to certify 
redevelopment bonds was challenged in a test 
case, and not upheld in the highest court 
until March of 1954. Hearings, property 
owners’ objections, back-and-forth revisions 
between Hartford and Washington consumed 
time until late 1956, when an initial $800,000 
bond issue was approved by the happy mar- 
gin of 4 to 1 (thanks largely to energetic pro- 
motion by the chamber of commerce and the 
Hartford Times and Courant). Demolition 
began early in 1958, while some 330 families 
and 106 business firms were successfully relo- 
cated. Hartford's own F. H. McGraw & Co. 
Was appointed developer over other con- 
tenders (including Webb & Knapp and Hege- 
man-Harris of New York) and had lined up 
major tenants by mid-1959 when a tight 
money market helped scotch its long-range 
financial leads. With a final deadline ap- 
proaching, Hartford's big Travelers Insurance 
Cos. offered to step in and finance a new 
$4 million corporation, Constitution Plaza, 
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Inc., which would coutrol the project, with 
McGraw retaining a minor share (for its 
$650,000 development costs) and acting as 
general contractor. 

A $2,850,000 check for the land was turned 
over to the city and ground was broken for 
the first building, broadcast house, early this 
year. Guiding the venture as chairman Is 
Gladden W. Baker, chairman of Travelers’ 
finance committee; day-to-day operations 
are handled by the corporation’s president, 
Roger Wilkins, Travelers yice president in 
charge of mortgage loans. 

With the help of Hartford’s revitalized 
chamber of commerce, new tenants were 
sought out, and Phoenix Mutual Life, in 
addition to Travelers Broadcasting, was per- 
suaded to give up plans to move to the 
suburbs, as a number of companies, notably 
Connecticut General Life, had done in recent 
years. Connecticut Bank and Trust, and 
Hartford National Bank, were also encour- 
aged to take space, and Hotei Corp, of 
America agreed to build a 250-room motor 
hotel. Travelers went ahead on its venture 
with far less than 60 to 65 percent tenant 
commitments it normally requires for mort- 
gage loans to others, demontrating a faith 
in backyard renewal that has given heart to 
other projects on Hartford's list. There is 
ample evidence the city's support will also 
pay out: Constitution Piaza alone will re- 
turn $1 million more a year than the areg 
did before, on a city investment of $1,350,000, 
If voters approve another $11 million over 
the next few years for the proposed conven- 
tion hall, retail, and apartment projects, 
they will have stimulated close to $90 million 
in private construction for the public good. 

Hartford's plans merit particular study by 
other cities in the 200,000 population range. 
They would seem to have a good chance of 
realization—if concepts and implementation 
are constantly reanalyzed, and dramatized to 
voters. Planners, Archibald Rogers, George 
Kostritsky, Charles Lamb, and Harry Cooper 
have based their scheme on traffic and eco- 
nomic surveys, on interviews with close to 
100 community leaders, on questionnaires 
directed at civic organizations and the pub- 
lic at large. The mechanism to carry out 
the plans is actively maintained not only by 
the city’s own planning and redevelopment 
Officials, but by an unusually concentrated 
business leadership, including Insurance 
men and bankers sophisticated in building 
finance. Located at what it likes to call 
the “crossroads of New England,” spurred 
by its considerable industry, and stabilized 
by its government and insurance core, Hart- 
ford has long stood near the top in family 
income in the United States. It can afford 
to saye its fine old architecture, to replace 
that which is not so fine, and to capitalize 
on its lovely valley and rolling parks and 
river views. Indeed, like so many other 
cities faced with the need for renewal, it 
cannot afford not to. 


New ROLE FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMAIERCE 


Six weeks ago some 450 civic and business 
leaders from around the country gathered in 
Connecticut's capital city to hear a remark- 
able story of rebuilding, as part of a sympo- 
sium called the responsibility of private in- 
dustry in urban renewal. As the maps and 
modeis unfolded, and a variety of high- 
caliber executives spoke on, visitors began to 
realize that Hartford had a lot more than its 
32 insurance companies and its nice old 
churches; it has, in fact, one of the most 
farsighted chambers of commerce and one of 
the most comprehensive renewal programs 
in the United States. 

Unlike some of its counterparts, which 
have degenerated into second-echelon 
marching and chowder societies, the Greater 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce has risen 
over the past few years to become the power- 
plant of its city’s, and its region’s, rebirth. 
Part of the secret is that all of Hartford's 
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diverse business interests have managed to 
unite in using the chamber as their agency. 
Under the bustling administration of its pro- 
fessional manager, Arthur J. Lumsden, an 
impressive array of corporation vice presi- 
dents, presidents, and board chairmen give 
a good deal more than lip service to central- 
city problems, despite the fact that most of 
them actually live in the suburbs. 

Redevelopment of the key east side area 
downtown, for example, had been studied 
and stalled until the chamber persuaded the 
mayor to activate a broad gage citizens’ 
committee to sponsor an expert economic 
analysis of downtown. The chamber ar- 
ranged meetings with city, State, and Fed- 
eral- Officials, worked out acquisition and 
clearance details, supported necessary legis- 
lation, and promoted successful bond-issue 
referendums. It encouraged large companies 
planning to move to the suburbs to cast 
their lot with downtown Instead. The result 
(with a major financial assist from Hart- 
ford's big Travelers group): the $35 million 
Constitution plaza project, a “Rockefeller 
Center“ now growing in place of a riverfront 
slum. 

In a second, 70-acre redevelopment project 
nearby, the chamber conducted a reuse sur- 
vey, is helping both businesses and families 
relocate (the latter through a nonprofit cor- 
poration and housing projects stimulated by 
the chamber's housing committee), and is 
seeking new commercial users for cleared 
land. In still another project, a walk-to- 
work apartment tower on a slum site over- 
looking Bushnell Park, the chamber has 
helped line up half a dozen experienced de- 
velopers willing to handle the job, and is 
publicizing the need so the bond issue will 
not fail. Elsewhere, the chamber has com- 
missioned a study of a new municipal con- 
vention exhibits hall, sponsored five neigh- 
borhood improvement groups, staged urban 
renewal exhibits to keep the public abreast 
of what ls going on. In addition, chamber 
subcommittees are working with government 
on highway and parking problems, and with 
& new 23-town regional planning agency 
(which the chamber helped set up) toward 
area transportation and development goals. 

In Hartford, the chamber has overcome a 
hostility to government traditional in cham- 
ber of commerce thinking, and has quietly 
accepted the ald of the Federal program 
(and of a Democratic city administration) 
in the land-acquisition clearance, and write- 
down stage. In fact, it has enthusiastically 
demonstrated that a redevelopment program 
conceived along sound business lines will 
create enough new taxables to offset the 
city’s cost in a few years, and make the 
Federal investment remunerative as well. 

Hartford is showing the imaginative new 
uses to which a city’s oldest and most uni- 
versal commercial organization can be put. 
Over the door and on the table of the cham- 
ber’s conference room is Daniel Webster's 
exhortation: “In this, our day and genera- 
tion, let us perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” In the vital job of rebuilding 
their city, Hartford's good citizens are doing 
just that. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp two letters 
I have received recently, pertaining to 
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proposed legislation on minimum wage. 
One of these is from the president of 
Younkers, a large department store in 
Des Moines, Iowa; and the other was 
written on behalf of the Cedar Rapids 
Auto & Truck Dealers Association. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follow: 

YounkKenrs, 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 4, 1961. 
Senator JACK MILLER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: This is to follow up 
our phone conversation when you were re- 
cently in Des Moines. We had agreed that 
sometime after you got to Washington, I 
would send you a brief résumé of our views 
with respect to the problem of the minimum 
wage and hour prosposals that we expect will 
be coming up very soon. 

Only yesterday I received on my desk the 
enclosed article which was taken out of the 
January issue of Nation’s Business. Certain- 
ly the arguments contained here are probably 
better developed than any which I might 
send on to you, So far as Younkers are con- 
cerned, we very strongly believe that wages 
and hours are properly a matter for the 
States to decide and should not come under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

We think it is extremely important that 
the retail exemption be preserved as it is par- 
ticularly true that smaller merchants in the 
smaller towns would be very severely affected. 
The effect on our own salary costs would be 
substantial for those presently under mini- 
mums which have been recently proposed. 
The secondary effect would be to substan- 
tially raise the salary costs to those presently 
above any proposed minimums. Net profits 
in retailing are traditionally low. It is con- 
ceivable that increased payroll costs could 
decrease our profits to less than half the 
present levels. Department store profits 
average about 2½ percent. Faced with 
sharply rising costs, retailers will have no 
choice but to Increase prices and certainly 
this is Inflationary. 

We will also be faced with the task of 
reluctantly but sharply decreasing the num- 
ber of people we employ, thus, adding to an 
unemployment situation that currently Is 
not enco A 

Our profits as of the end of November were 
some 2314 percent under a year ago, Retail 
sales currently are sluggish and it Is our esti- 
mate that we will be lucky to wind up with 
profits from 20 to 25 percent under a year 
ago even though we have added four new 
units since last August. Any additional ex- 
pense burdens could have a severe impact on 
our earnings, 

However, we do not think that the earnings 
test for us is the most important point. We 
think that retailing is essentially a local busi- 
ness and, as such, should be exempted from 
any Federal jurisdiction. If it is desirable 
to do something about minimum wages or 
hours, then we think this is properly the 
problem of the States. 

I want to thank you for your interest and 
to give you our very best wishes for many 
ewes years representing the State of 

owa. te 

My kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Morey SOSTRIN, 
President. 
ELLIOTT, SHUTTLEWORTH & 
- INGERSOLL, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, January ¢, 1961. 
Hon. Jack R. MILLER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.c. 

Dran SENATOR MILLER: I am writing you on 

behalf of the Cedar Rapids Auto & Truck 
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Dealers Association, We are all aware that 
One of the prime objectives of the Kennedy 
administration will be an attempt to raise 
the minimum wage and broaden the 

by removal of certain exemptions for re- 
tall services. 

Passage of this bill would seriously hamper 
the ability of our industry to provide the 
necessary services for our customers with- 
out encountering prohibitive costs, It is the 
honest opinion of the members of this asso- 
ciation that passage of this bill would ulti- 
mately have the following results: (a) It 
would be necessary to lay off some employees. 
Unfortunately, these would be the marginal 
employees, frequently younger men who are 
trying to learn a trade. (b) It would reduce 
the number of hours worked by those re- 
tained, diminishing their income. (c) It 
would reduce present service to the public. 
(d) It would increase the cost for services 
and products furnished by us to our cus- 
tomers. 

We are also aware that the exemption for 
retail services may be extended only to mem- 
bers having a certain gross income. Mem- 
bers having a lower gross income would still 
be exempt. If this is true, passage of the 
act would result in unfair competition and 
discrimination against the larger dealers, 
and the increased cost resulting would force 
the customers to seek out the back alley 
shops and small garages to obtain the neces- 
sary repairs and services for their auto- 
Mobiles. This would, in effect, deny the pub- 
lic the good workmanship and Tactory parts 
Which they now have avaflable through their 
franchised dealers. 

Thank you for your consideration of the 
Position taken on this matter by the dealers. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM H. RYAN. 


Kennedy’s Address to Massachusetts 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the magnificent address of 
President-elect John F. Kennedy before 
the Massachusetts Legislature on Janu- 
ary 10,1961. The complete text follows: 

Kennepy’s Appress TO MASSACHUSETTS 

LEGISLATURE 

Bosron, January 9.—I have welcomed this 
Opportunity to address this historic body 
and, through you, the people of Massachu- 
setts to whom I am so deeply indebted for 
& lifetime of friendship and trust. For 14 
years I have placed my confidence in the 
voters of this State—and they have gener- 
8 responded by placing their confidence 

me, 

Now, on the Friday after next, I am to 
assume new and broader responsibilities. 
But I am not here to bid farewell to Mas- 
Sachusetts. For 43 ‘whether I was 
in London, Washington, the South Pacific, 
or elsewhere—this has been my home; and 
God willing, wherever I serve, it will always 
remain my home. 

It was here my grandparents were born— 
J 

n. 


LEADERS SHAPED DESTINY 

I speak neither from false provincial pride 
Nor attful political flattery. For no man 
about to enter high public office in this coun- 
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try can ever be unmindful of the contri- 
butions this State has made to our national 
greatness, 

Its leaders have shaped our destiny since 
long before the great Republic was born. 
Its principles have guided our footsteps in 
times of crisis as well as calm. Its demo- 
cratic institutions—including this historic 
body—have served as beacon lights for other 
nations as well as your sister States. For 
what Pericles said of the Athenians has long 
been true of this Commonwealth: “We do 
not imitate—but are a model to others.“ 

And so it is that I carry with me from 
this State to that high and lonely office to 
which I now succeed more than fond mem- 
orles and fast friendships. The enduring 
qualities of Massachusetts—the common 
threads woven by the Pilgrim and the Puri- 
tan, the fisherman and the farmer, the 
Yankee and the immigrant—will not be and 
could not be forgotten in the Nation's Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. They are an indelible 
part of my life, my convictions, my view of 
the past, my hopes for the future, 


WINTHROP QUOTED 


Allow me to illustrate: During the last 60 
days, I have been engaged in the task of 
constructing an administration. It has been 
a long and deliberate process. Some have 
counseled greater speed. Others have 
counseled more expedient tests. But I have 
been guided by the standard John Win- 
throp set before his shipmates on the flag- 
ship Arabella 331 years ago, as they, too, 
faced the task of building a government on 
a new and perilous frontier. 

“We must always consider,” he said, “that 
we shall be as a city upon a hill—the eyes 
of all people are upon us.” 

Today, the eyes of all people are truly 
upon us—and our governments, in every 
branch, at every level, national, State, and 
local, must be as a city upon a hill—con- 
structed and inhabited by men aware of their 
grave trust and their great responsibilities. 

QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 

For we are setting out upon a voyage in 
1961 no less hazardous than that undertaken 
by the Arabella in 1630, We are committing 
ourselves to tasks of statecraft no less awe- 
some than that of governing the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, beset as it then was by 
terror without and disorder within. 

History will not judge our endeavors—and 
a government cannot be selected—merely on 
the basis of color or creed or even party af- 
filiation. Neither will competence and loy- 
alty and stature, while essential to the ut- 
most, suffice in times such as these. 

For of those to whom much is given, much 
is required. And when at some future date 
the high court of history sits in judgment on 
each of us—recording whether in our brief 
span of service we fulfilled our responsibili- 
ties to the state—our success or failure, in 
whatever office we hold, will be measured by 
the answers to four questions: 

First, were we truly men of courage— 
with the courage to stand up to one’s ene- 
mies—and the courage to stand up, when 
necessary, to one’s assoclates the courage to 
resist public pressure, as well as private 
greed? 

Secondly, were we truly men of judg- 
ment—with perceptive Judgment of the fu- 
ture as well as the past—of our own mistakes 
as well as the mistakes of others—with 
enough wisdom to know what we did not 
know and enough candor to admit It. 

MEN OF DEDICATION? 

Third, were we truly men of integrity— 
men who never ran out on either the prin- 
ciples in which we believed or the men who 
believed in us—men whom neither financial 
gain nor political ambition could ever divert 
from the fulfillment of our sacred trust? 

Finally, were we truly men of dedication— 
with an honor mortgaged to no single indi- 
vidual or group, and compromised of no pri- 
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vate obligation or aim, but devoted solely 
to serving the public good and the national 
interest? 

Courage — judgment — integrity — dedi- 
cation—these are the historic qualities of 
the Bay colony and the Bay State—the qual- 
ities which this State has consistently sent 
to Beacon Hill here in Boston and to Capitol 
Hill back in Washington. And these are the 
qualities which, with God’s help, this son of 
Massachusetts hopes will characterize our 
Government's conduct in the 4 stormy years 
that lie ahead. 

Humbly I ask His help in this understand- 
ing—but aware that on earth His will is 
worked by men, I ask your help and your 
prayers, as I embark on this new and solemn 
journey, 


Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, edi- 
tor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

SALVADOR Leavers RESENT News MAGAZINE'S 
INACCURACY z 

San SALVADOR, EL Satvapor.—There is 
trouble in paradise and this volcano- 
stippled Central American republic is at least 
an optical and a climatic paradise. 

Slowly edging out of a state of siege, strug- 
gling to plug the ratholes through which 
Cuban-led Communists led a savage mid- 
September demonstration aimed at toppling 
the government, El Salvador is angry and 
hurt at the way conditions are reported in 
part of the American press. 

Foreign Minister Alfredo Ortiz Mancia 
charges Time magazine with an “attitude 
(which) cannot be explained but by an ab- 
solute ignorance about the truth of our 
country“ and false and exaggerated news 
coverage in a September 26 report. 

“We want the truth told about us, even if 
it is bitter,” he said. “My country is glad 
you are here * * it hopes you will stay and 
look around.” 

This was typical of the curious welcome 
which surprised the writer when he reached 
El Salvador's airport, a welcome which was 
flattering and not a little pathetic. 

“Only freelancers. hacks and stringers 
have been through here,” said one of the 
highest resident Americans, a trained man in 
Latin American affairs, “More of the truth 
must be told about this key country; more 
interest must be aroused; if it should go 
Communist, the headache to America might 
be worse than Cuba and it could be incal- 
culably expensive.” 

An American-educated Salvador business- 
man, one of a group which clustered about 
the newcomer from Rochester at a reception 
at the Nationalist Chinese legation, said: 
“Much of our troubles come from bad report- 
ing by hit-and-run American newspaper- 
men.” : 

While we had no wish to become involved 
in a typewriter tiff over the accuracy of news 
reports, nevertheless the “investigate for 
yourself” challenge was too appealing to re- 
sist. So here is a story of communism in El 
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Salvador after 3 days of note-taking. inter- 
viewing, and listening to eyewitnesses, 

News magazine quote: “Salvadoran sup- 
porters of Cuba's Fidel Castro helped stir up 
a demonstration by 5,000 * * * (President) 
Lemus retaliated by jailing and exiling uni- 
versity students. When other students 
staged a counter-protest next day cops broke 
it up with clubs, slugging a speaker as he 
exhorted companions to disperse.” 

Eyewitness reports by contrast: About 
2.000 gathered; pro-Communist student 
leaders were Jailed. They were carrying in- 
flammatory Castro-like slogans, and making 
revolutionary speeches. One 40-year-old 
“student” in a public address system-equip- 
ped auto with Communist signs was warned 
off; he refused, and exhorted students to 
defy police. When he was seized he fought 
back precipitating a general melee. 

News magazine quote: “After some youths 
fied into the university medical school, 
police almed powerful fire hoses at a lab 
built with Rockefeller funds, shattered its 
windows * * * a new protest rally followed, 
and the police reaction shocked even Lemus’ 
backers. To flush hiding students, cops 
hosed down the interior of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral.” 

Eyewitness report by contrast: Police were 
not sure it was a medical laboratory; stu- 
dents were using its windows to cry for vio- 
lence and to throw stones. The subsequent 
rally was illegal; general fighting had broken 
out; agitators were everywhere. Police were 
struggling to restore order. 

News magazine quote: “Police bashed in 
doors and windows (of the university rec- 
tory), systematically smashed everything in 
the place. When Dr. Napoleon Rodriquez 
Ruis shouted ‘I am the rector. Deal with 
me,’ they beat him over the head.“ 

Eyewitness report, by contrast: The rector 
“had exhorted students to defy the govern- 
ment. 

Literally at no point do spectators, both 
Americans and Salvador businessmen, agree 
with the printed News magazine report. 

In his official statement of protest, Foreign 
Minister Ortiz says: “We know quite well 
that El Salvador is an underdeveloped coun- 
try which needs urgently not only assistance 
through international cooperation but a 
bolstering of its own efforts to improve pres- 
ent conditions. 

“However it is only fair that those who 
have set themselves up as critics recognize 
the extraordinary and continuous impulse 
which the government and the people have 
given to develop progress. * * * To ignore 
these facts and to enjoy the exaggeration of 
our problems and shortcomings with an aim 
to belittle El Salvador is to assume an atti- 
tude not worthy of an important magazine.” 


Remarks at Dedication of Theodore 
Roosevelt Monument, Bear Lake, Madi- 
son Parish, La., October 16, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, 53 years ago a great American, 
President Theodore Roosevelt, went bear 
hunting in the Louisiane canebreaks of 
the great Mississippi Delta. Last sum- 
mer a monument was dedicated to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on the spot near where 
he shot a bear in 1907. On the occasion 
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“reactionaries in control of the Republican 


of the dedication of the monument Mr. 

Douglas C. Wynn, of Greenville, Miss., 

husband of a granddaughter of Clive 

Metcalf of Greenville, Miss., one of the 

President’s hunting companions, paid 

tribute to Theodore Rooseyelt, Under 

previous permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am happy to include as a part 
of the Recorp this fine tribute to one of 

America's greatest conservationists of all 

times. 

REMARKS AT DEDICATION OF THEODORE RocsE- 
VELT MONUMENT, BEAR LAKE, Manison 
PARISH, LA., Ocroper 14, 1960 

(By Douglas C. Wynn) * 
Distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
when Mr. James Martin, chairman of the 
planning committee for today’s program 
called a month ago to ask me to speak to 
you, all I could say was, “I don't deserve 

the honor.” As I stand before you today I 

realize-how right that statement was, and 

I beg your indulgence for my lack of expe- 

rience and ability, for there are many here 

today who are more polished speakers, and 
also the descendants of those fine men who 
accompanied Theodore Rooseyelt in his 
memorable hunt, who know much more 
about the subject than I. 


Today we have gathered together in one 
of the most beautiful spots in a State re- 
nowned for its great natural history. We 
have met here today to pay tribute to one of 
the most distinguished visitors this area 
has ever seen, Theodore Roosevelt, 25th 
President of the United States, who made 
a special trip 53 years ago to accept a gra- 
cious invitation to hunt bear in the Louisi- 
ana canebrakes. Today we commemorate 
his visit, and in erecting this monument, we 
pay homage to our great modern President, 
a soldier, naturalist, statesman, traveler, 
hunter, writer, speaker, and, above all, a 
man and a patriot—a phenomenon of ac- 
complishment in this age of narrow special- 
ization. 

We all remember Theodore Roosevelt's 
accomplishments in the many fields of 
endeavor into which he plunged with un- 
swerving enthusiasm. He entered the 
political field a year after he graduated 
from Harvard, serving in various elective 
and appointive offices, As Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he resigned to organize 
the Rough Riders, returned from Cuba a 
national hero and almost immediately was 
elected Governor of New York. In 1900 he 
was elected Vice President of the United 
States with William McKinley. When Mce- 
Kinley was assasinated, Roosevelt became, 
at 42, the youngest man ever to assume the 
Presidency. His accomplishments as Presi- 
dent are renown—he had always been a 
Progressive leader, a fighter against corrup- 
tion in all forms—he was the first President 
actually to use the Sherman Antitrust Act 
of 1890; he acquired the territory for and 
set in motion the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal; he single-handedly settled the 
Russo-Japanese War by the first use of what 
the newsmen now call personal diplomacy. 
These were no mean feats, but in addiiton 
he was constantly traveling, making lec- 
tures and speeches, and writing. Many of 
his books were written under trying cir- 
cumstances— The Rough Riders,” the story 
of his unit's part in the Spanish-American 
War, was written while he was campaigning 
for Governor, Still, his publisher sald 
Roosevelt never missed a deadline. When 
his second term ended he went to Africa 
for a year and, on his return, finding the 


Mrs. Douglas C. Wynn is a granddaughter 
of Clive Metcalfe and a grandniece of Har- 
ley Metcalfe, devoted friends and hunting 
companions of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, 
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Party, began a reform movement that led to 
the creation of the Progressive or Bull 
Moose Party, which nominated him its pres- 
{dential candidate. Roosevelt was defeated 
in 1912 by Wilson and after that he finished 
out his life still active in all his many in- 
terests, a great patriot, urging the country 
to prepare for the first world war, even vol- 
unteering himself for active duty when it 
came. He died on January 3, 1919. 

Of all his acconrplishments, however, 
Roosevelt is best remembered for his work 
in the field of conservation. He founded the 
famous Boone & Crockett Club. He was in- 
strumental in the passage of the Newlands 
Act of 1902, which reclaimed 3 million acres 
of desert waste during his administration. 
He created 5 national parks when all his pred- 
ecessors had only created 9; and he fos- 
tered the passage of the National Monument 
Act of 1906 and established the first 16 of 
the present 100 monuments. He placed 150 
million acres of timberland in forest re- 
serve. He established the first Federal wild- 
life refuge, Pelican Island, Fla., in 1903, and 
then created 50 more, one, the Breton Island 
Refuge in Louisiana, to protect Louisana’s 
State bird, the brown pelican. He revived 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Truly, 
it is fitting that this memorial service today 
is under the auspices of the Madison Parish 
wildlife unit, for Theodore Roosevelt was the 
father of modern conservation. The very 
conservation work done in Louisiana is a 
direct outgrowth of the Inland Waterways 
Commission's conservation conference of 
1908, which he announced in his speech in 
Memphis on October 3, 1907, on his way to 
this spot. At this conference, Louisiana was 
represented by Gov. Newton C. Blanchard, 
E. H. Farrar, Thomas J. Kernan, and Jobn 
M, Parker, and it resulted in the immediate 
creation of 36 State conservation commis- 
sions, and materially insured the passage 
of the basic Louisiana conservation statute, 
act 127 of 1912. 

Theodore Roosevelt was not an armchair 
sportsman; his desire to participate was f 
paramount drive in his life. From a frail, 
asthmatic, weak-eyed child, he literally built 
himself into a great exponent of the outdoor 
life, but was not merely a Charles Atlas type. 
From boyhood, he trained himself in natural 
history. Even while President, he was de- 
scribed by a contemporary scientist as the 
foremost field naturalist of our time, Add to 
this his intense curiosity, a discerning eye, & 
trained ear and an overpowering love of the 
natural beauty of the unspoiled wilderness, 
and it is not difficult to see that he got 5° 
much out of a hunting trip because few men 
could take so much with them. 

In 1893, Roosevelt had written an account 
of hunting bear with hounds in the Louisi- 
ana canebrakes and, 14 years later, still 
looked forward with keen anticipation to 
such a hunt. 

Almost 53 years ago to the day, on October 
17, 1907, and hard by this spot, Theodore 
Roosevelt made a successful finish to his 
hunting trip in Madison and East Carroll 
Parishes by killing the game he had sought 
with so much difficulty: the black bear. 

The hunt was arranged by John McIihenvy 
of Avery Island, near New Iberia, La., then ® 
member of the U.S, Civil Service Commission. 
whose descendants still produce that typical 
and unequaled Louisiana product, tobasco 
hot sauce, McIlhenny is a meaningful name 
to Louisiana conservationists for the first 
and, I believe still the largest private bird 
and wildfowl reserve was established and 
still maintained by the Mellhennys at Avery 
Island. 

The President's host was John M. Parker, 
a New Orleans banker on whose 7,000-acr® 
plantation the hunt was held. A few weeks 
before the hunt began, Mr. Parker's men had 
crosshatched trails through the impenetrable 
canebrakes, so there might be openings tO 
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allow a shot at the Intersection of these with 
the bears’ natural trails. This work was done 
under the supervision of Parker's Negro 
guide, Alec Ennolds, and the famous Negro 
bunter, Holt Collier. 

The President brought with him, in his 
Official party, Dr. Rixey, Surgeon General 
of the Navy, and Dr, Alexander Lambert. 
Roosevelt looked on this trip as a vacation, 
and the horde of politicians, secret service 
men, newspaper men, well-wishers and hang- 
ers-on who usually swell such a progress 
were banned from the camp by Presidential 
edict. The only contact with the outside 
world was maintained by the President's pri- 
vate secretary. The official party arrived at 
Stamboul, La, on October 5, having come 
down the Mississippi River from Keokuk, 
Iowa, to Memphis, and thence by train 
through Lake Providence to their destina- 
tion, All the nonhunters were left at the 
station as the President mounted a hunting 
horse lent him by Leo Shields, Mr. Parker’s 
Manager, and rode 12 miles to the camp on 
the banks of the beautiful Tensas Bayou at 
the Monticello crossing where 11 tents had 
been erected overlooking a scene of breath- 
taking natural beauty such as we see today. 

On Monday, the legendary Ben Lilly ar- 
rived after walking from Matagorda County, 
Tex. Clive and Harley Metcalfe arrived, men 
Whom the President described as two gen- 
tlemen to whom we owed the success of the 
hunt, planters from Mississippi, men in the 
prime of life, thorough woodsmen and hunt- 
ers, skilled marksmen, and utterly fearless 
horsemen. For a quarter of a century they 
had hunted bear and deer with horse and 
hound, and were masters of the art. With 
them came their bear pack, 22 dogs, includ- 
ing Rowdy and Queen, and the man who was 
to make the hunt s success, Holt Collier. 

There is a street in Greenville named for 
Holt Collier, the only Negro so honored in 
my part of the country. Born a slave of the 
Hines family, Holt's father had been Gen- 
eral Hines’ body servant at the Battle of 
New Orleans. Holt killed his first bear when 
he was 10. At the time of the hunt, he was 
60 and had killed or assisted in killing over 
3,000 bears, many of them with only a knife. 

When Holt had cleared the trails he and 
Alec Ennolds had quarreled over the number 
Of bears in the area of the Monticello Cross- 
ing camp. It was all the Metcalfe brothers 
Could do to get Holt to come with them for 
his dignity and reputation as a hunter had 
been slighted. It is well he came, for ex- 
perience was to prove him right. 

The President killed a deer on October 
10, a buck which he brought down 
with one shot of his 45-70 through the thick 

„but only 2 bears had been put up 
by some 34 dogs in 4 days, and both these 
had run away from the colonel, as he in- 
sisted on being called. Harley Metcalfe 
finally came to Roosevelt and said, ‘Look 
here, Colonel, you have plenty of good bear 
hunters and lots of dogs, but you've 75 miles 
of country and no bear in it.“ “How do you 
know that?” the colonel asked. "I've sent 
Holt over to investigate it and there are only 
five bears in the whole 75 miles of country, 
Holt knows what he is talking about.” 

The hunters left that day for Bear Lake 
taking the dogs and each man carrying 3 
days’ rations in his saddlebags. The rest of 

e camp took 3 days to make the trip 
through the almost trackless wilderness and, 
Until they arrived, the President and his 
companions stayed in a small hunting lodge 
Which stood close to the spot where we now 
Stand, sleeping on pallets on the floor. There 
the President did his share of the camp 
Chores until the cooks, hostlers, and servants 
Caught up with them. During the 20-mile 
ride from the Monticello crossing to the 
Bear Lake camp the party was joined by Maj. 
A. J. Amacker and Dr. Miller with their pack 
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of cathounds, which soon after arriving at 
the Bear Lake camp put up and killed a 
large wildcat. 

Theodore Roosevelt's own words truly ex- 
press the everlasting beauty of the Bear Lake 
country. Listen to what he wrote: 

“Beyond the end of cultivation towers the 
great forest. Wherever the water stands in 
pools, and by the edges of the lakes and 
bayous, the giant cypress loom aloft, rivaled 
in size by some of the red gums and white 
oaks. In stature, in towering majesty, they 
are unsurpassed by any trees of our eastern 
forests; lordlier kings of the green-leaved 
world are not to be found until we reach the 
sequoias and redwoods of the Sierras.” 

Ichabod Osborne and his son, Tom, 
joined the camp bringing more dogs. Time 
was growing short, but each day, Colonel 
Roosevelt would arise and, with renewed 
vigor, take the saddle again for the chase. 
The President’s interest in and knowledge 
of local birds, animals and reptiles amazed 
everyone, as did his boundless energy and 
curiosity. After riding hard half the day 
he would take Alec Ennolds as his guide 
and explore the woods, walking 2 or 3 
miles after a rare bird. Alec said “he was 

ly acquainted wid every one ob 
dem." He set a camp precedent by taking 
a morning swim in Bear Lake, heedless of 
reported alligators, and his hosts were 
obliged to accompany him—although I'm 
sure with some misgivings. 

One incident occurred which gives us 
great insight into the men who accompanied 
Colonel Roosevelt on the hunt, and why he, 
a Harvard-educated Republican New Yorker 
who was Chief Executive of this great coun- 
try, should be so close In his ideals to these 
southern Democrat planters and the Illiter- 
ate Negro hunters who worked for them, 
After going into Joe’s Bayou to kill a bear, 
Holt Collier returned to camp wet and shiy- 
ering. In a moment the Metcalfe brothers 
sat him by the fire, rubbed him with their 
towels and dressed him in their clothes, 
Clive Metcalfe was on his knees before the 
old Negro, his mentor and companion for 
years, when he noticed the President watch- 
ing. He finished dressing Holt, and 
said, “Holt, don’t you ever let me do that 
again.” Roosevelt and these men were 
close, because there was between them all 
the close bond of true manhood—the same 
feeling expressed by Kipling when he 
wrote: 


“Oh, east is east and west is west and never 
the twain shall meet; 

‘Til earth and sky stand presently at God's 
great judgment seat, 

But there is neither east nor west nor bor- 
der nor breed nor birth 

When two strong men stand face to face 
though they come from the ends of 
the earth.” 


Another day they killed two timber wolves, 
but still the President had not killed a bear. 
He had been riding the trails hard and well 
but to no avall, Finally, on October 16, the 
President said, “Holt, I haven’t but 1 or 2 
days left. What am I going to do?” Holt 
said, “Cunnel, if you let me manage the 
hunt, you'll sho’ kill one tomorrow.” Then 
Holt told his plan, while the rest of the 
hunters were to take the entire pack out, 
Colonel Roosevelt was to stay with Clive 
Metcalfe. “Now, Mr. Clive,” Holt said, “you 
take the Cunnel and bum around with him 
in the woods like you an’ me always does, 
an’ don’ put him on no stand, He ain't 
no baby. He kin go anywhere you kin go; 
jest keep him as near to the dogs as you 
kin, Mr, Harley an’ me'll follow the hounds 
an’ when we strike a traill you and the 
Cunnel come a-runnin’,” 

The hunt started early on the morning 
of October 17, The hunters with approxi- 
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mately 50 hounds took off through the cane- 
breaks, leaving the President and Clive Met- 
calfe, who took a central spot near one of 
the crossings and walted. Suddenly, they 
heard the pack’s crescendo tongue as the 
bear was jumped, and the hunters spurred 
their mounts to redoubled effort, For hours 
the chase continued, as the bear doubled 
and crossed, trying to escape. Many of the 
dogs fell out exhausted, but Rowdy and 
Belle held a few dogs on the trail. Finally. 
the sound of the chase came to the President 
and Clive Metcalfe. The baying of the pack 
faded, and 2 hours of seemingly aimless 
riding followed. Suddenly, they heard the 
pack again, the cheering of Harley Metcalfe 
and Tom Osborne, and two shots fired by 
Alec Ennolds. Clive Metcalfe relied on his 
experience and led the President at break- 
neck pace through the jungle, heedless of 
fallen logs and the dagger-sharp cane stobs. 
They raced to head off the bear and, at the 
last minute, leaped from their horses and 
plunged into the cane. The bear was coming 
on, Rowdy nipping at its heels and Queen 
but a short distance behind, From the 
other side of the cane, Harley Metcalfe and 
Tom Osborne were shouting. The President 
and his companion stopped, panting. Colo- 
nel Roosevelt checked his rifle. Clive Met- 
calfe, who carried no gun that day for fear of 
an accident, tested the keen edge of his 
hunting knife. Ahead they could see the 
cane bend and shake as if by a whirlwind. 
Then the bear appeared. The President's 
gun spoke. The bear fell, mortally wounded 
by a shot through both lungs. The Presi- 
dent approached and gave it the coup de 
grace through the neck. The other dogs 
were coming up now and with them Harley 
Metcalfe, Osborne and Ennolds, Harley. 
Harley, the hunt is a success,” the President 
shouted, pulling the man from his horse 
in his delighted frenzy, Indeed the hunt 
was a success, for the President had killed 
an old she bear which weighed 375 pounds. 
On October 20, the name of Stamboul was 
changed to Roosevelt, in honor of his deed, 
but what we do here today is a much more 
fitting and proper observance. 

So ended a little known incident in the 
life of one of our greatest men. The bear 
has almost vanished from this area, as have 
the boar and the panther and the wolf, but 
that they endure anywhere in this great 
land, in their natural habitat, is largely due 
to Theodore Roosevelt, who fought for their 
preservation and gave the impetus needed to 
conserve our great natural resources. In 
honoring him, we also must honor his com- 
panions on that hunt and honor the men 
who have made this day possible, men who 
have wrenched fortunes from the land and 
its products, but who have that same love of 
nature and that same desire to conserve its 
beauties as did Theodore Roosevelt. 

Therefore, let us honor these famous and 
worthy men, Theodore Roosevelt and his 
companions on that hunt long ago, and our 
hosts today, Mr. Gus Wortham and Mr. 
Sterling Evans, and let us pray that we may 
follow the precepts by which Theodore 
Roosevelt lived; that intense belief in the 
true greatness of our country and his con- 
cept of the individual citizen’s duty. These 
ideals are as true now as when he wrote 
them: 

“We are the citizens of a mighty republic 
consecrated to the service of God above, 
through the service of men on this earth. 
Let us care, as it is right, for the things of 
the body; but let us show that we care even 
more for the things of the soul. Stout of 
heart, and pledged to the valor of righteous- 
ness, let us stand foursquare to the winds 
of destiny, from whatever corners of the 
world they blow, Let us keep untarnished, 
unstained, the honor of the flag our fathers 
bore aloft in the teeth of the wildest storm, 
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the flag that shall float above the solid files 
of a united people, a people sworn to the 
great cause of liberty and justice, for them- 
selves, and for all the sons and daughters of 
men." 

He is gone now, and with him those who 
roamed these forest trails in search of the 
bear. They have lived out their part in the 
great adventure of life, and it is we who must 
catch and hold aloft thelr torch. Therefore, 
let us dedicate this monument to Theodore 
Roosevelt and all of those who followed the 
chase with him here and as we dedicate this 
monument in their memory, I pray that we 
will also rededicate ourselyes to those prin- 
ciples which they all exemplified—patriotism, 
perseverence, manliness, self-confidence, gen- 
erosity, and the love of humanity and of 
this great and beautiful land God has given 
us. And let us remember the lines which 
came to his son Kermit in France when he 
heard of his father’s death: 


“He scarce had need to doff his pride, or 
slough the dress of earth, 
E'en as he trod that day to God, so walked 
he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honor and 
clean mirth,” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
tiva department, bureau, board or independ- 
from shall submit therewith an 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recosp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —Nọ maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

ings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6!4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to Insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Publie Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter——The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm. to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
Its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 

printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in twò or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Communist Cold War Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last De- 
cember I had the privilege of participat- 
ing in the International Conference on 
Soviet Cold War Strategy at Paris. 

There were some 450 or 500 delegates— 
almost 3 times as many as the spon- 
Sors had expected. Most of the delegates 
Came from Europe, but the Conference 
also included a Philippine member of 
Parliament, two Vietnamese, two repre- 
Sentatives of President Kasavubu, a rep- 
resentative of Prime Minister Tshombe 
of Katanga, and Prieto Laurens of 
Mexico. 

The many distinguished Europeans 
who actively participated and gave the 
Conference their blessing included Paul 
Henri Spaak; Paul Von Zeeland; Mau- 
rice Schumann, head of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber; M. 
Michelet, Minister of Justice; former 
Premier Rene Pleven; Madame Paten- 
otre, Vice President of the Chamber of 
Deputies; Emil Roche, President of the 
Economic Council; Arthur Conte and 
Maurice Faure, Members of the Chamber 
of Deputies and former Cabinet Minis- 
ters; Salvador de Madariaga; Richard 
Jaeger; Anthony Kershaw, M.P.; Lord 
Birdwood; also former Italian Cabinet 

; Randolfo Pacciardi, and Mat- 
teo Lombardo, President of the Italian 
Association of NATO. 

There were approximately 12 British 
delegates, fairly tightly organized, and 
acting under the formal leadership of 
Lord Birdwood. 

The American delegation showed a 
good deal of esprit de corps, although it 
had no formal organization. It included 
Senator Keating and myself; Eugene 
Lyons; Chris Emmet; Forrest Davis; 
David Martin; Ben Mandel; Mr. Wil- 
‘Ham Rusher, of National Review; Col. 
Ewell, of the Strausz-Huge group, and a 
few others. 

I was asked to address the Conference 
on the question of Communist infiltra- 
tion into free world governments and 
Communist manipulation of free world 
Public opinion through propaganda. 

T ask unanimous consent to have that 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS oF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp, OP 
CONNECTICUT, AT THE CONFERENCE ON SOVIET 
CoLD WAR STRATEGY, PARIS, FRANCE, DECEM- 
BER 1, 1960 


I am honored to participate in this first 


international conference on Communist cold _ 


war strategy. 

It is high time that the free world em- 
barked on a systematic and continuing 
study of Communist cold war strategy. Over 
the past 15 years, the whole of Eastern 
Europe, China, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
and Cuba have been lost to the Communists. 
On top of the sweeping victories it has 
scored in Europe, Asia, and Latin America, 
world communism is today bidding boldly 
and at an accelerated tempo for new areas 
of control, Everywhere the free world is on 
the defensive. 

This record of failure and disaster is too 
persistent to have been the product of the 
laws of chance. We have lost and lost and 
lost because we have persistently falled to 
understand. I would go further and say 
that we have lost because we have refused to 
face up to the facts—and facts are the be- 
ginning of all understanding. 

But we must understand, because time is 
running out for the free world. Another 15 
years like the past 15 years and there may be 
no more free world to defend. 

We have been losing the cold war partly 
because we have failed to understand its 
total character, partly because we have been 
amateurs fighting against professionals. 
The Soviets have been winning the cold war, 
first, because they have, from the begin- 
ning, accepted it as a total war, to be waged 
with all their resourses and on every plane, 
and second, because they have, through their 
specialized training institutions, developed 
scores of thousands of practitioners in the 
att of total political warfare. =" 

There is nothing in our previous history 
and nothing in our experience as free men 
which might have prepared us to contend 
with the phenomenon of total war—a war 
waged by a thousand different means, a war 
in which the enemy conducts an integrated 
offensive on every plane of human activity— 
the economic, the political, the diplomatic, 
the psychological, the social, the cultural— 
a war conducted by stealth and subversion 
and Pavlovian techniques. 

With the political warfare weapon, the 
Communist enemy has moved over and 
around the military defenses of the free 
world to secure beachheads deep in our rear 
areas. 

This enemy has a coordinated long- 
range strategy for victory, In which he uses 
all methods and means against us. 

Never has the situation been as perilous 
as it is today. 

The West has lost its nuclear monopoly, 
and its ability to deter Soviet aggression 
has, in consequence, been seriously impaired, 
The Communists haye become more aggres- 
sive, more arrogant, more contemptous 
than ever, The symbol of this new atti- 
tude is Prime Minister Khrushchev pound- 
ing his shoe on the table at the United Na- 
tions. And this arrogance has been accom- 
panied by a shift in tactics which makes 
the Communists, in my opinion, infinitely 
meee dangerous than they have been hereto- 

ore. 


Going back to Lenin's earliest directives, 
the Communists have always planned their 
activities so that one portion of them has 
been above ground, another portion under 
ground. But in recent years, the Kremlin. 
has been placing an increasing emphasis on 
subterfuge and subterranean operations. 

In the old days, Communist movements, 
while they conducted part of their opera- 
tions underground, nevertheless used to 
identify themselves as Communist move- 
ments. The Chinese Communists never pre- 
tended that they were anything else but 
Communists—even though a lot of wishful 
thinkers in the Western World insisted that 
they were really agrarian reformers. Under 
the deposed Arbenz regime in Guatemala, 
and under the Castro regime in Cuba the 
international Communist movement suc- 
ceeded in coming to power in countries that 
were strongly Catholic and basically anti- 
Communist. They did this by exploiting 
certain legitimate grievances and by en- 
couraging the people to believe—yes, and 
encouraging the American State Department 
to believe—that they were not really Com- 
munists. 

In the old days, the Communists would 
conduct most of their front operations in a 
manner that made them clearly discernible 
and identifiable. 


Agains 

World Peace Congress, there was the Stock- 
holm peace petition, and there were many 
other operations like these where Communist 
initiative and Communist control were ap- 
parent to all but the willfully blind. Today, 
instead of creating front organizations of 
their own, the Communists are operating in- 
creasingly through infiltration in organiza- 
tions established under non-Communist 
auspices. 

The Communists must be combated on 
two levels therefore: above ground and un- 
derground—but increasingly the battle has 
become one against their subterranean 
forces. 

The free world has had a limited success 
in fighting the Communists in the open— 
fighting them, that is when they are clearly 
identified as Communists. In my own coun- 
try, the Communists have been forced out of 
control of a number of important trade 
unions. In France and Italy, operating 
against very great odds, the anti-Communist 
trade union organizations have made some 
modest headway. But even in the open 
phase of the struggle, we have not really done 
very well. 

In the United States, key unions like the 
Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen's Union, the 
United Electrical Workers Union, and the 
American Communications Union are still 
under Communist domination—despite all 
the efforts of independent trade unionists 
and of government. 

In France and Italy, the Communist-dom- 
inated CGT and UGT still embrace by far the 
majority of the organized workers. Nor has 
any serious dent been made in these coun- 
tries in the vast apparati of Communist- 
dominated cultural, social, fraternal, and 
benefit organizations which play so impor- 
tant a role in the Kremlin's manipulation 
of Western public opinion. 

In , known Communists either 
control or exercise a large measure of con- 
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trol over the powerful Mine Workers Union, 
the General Transport Workers Union, the 
Elctrical Workers Union. The dangerous de- 
gree to which the Communists had suc- 
ceeded in infiltrating and taking control of 
British trade unions was dramatically re- 
vealed at the recent Labor Party conference 
where the Communists and pro-Communists 
pushed through a motion calling for unl- 
lateral disarmament, 

In Japan, the Communists are also the sin- 
gle strongest force in the trade union move- 
ment. Through the Teachers Union, which 
they dominate completely, the Communists 
are teaching young Japanese children that 
the U.S.S.R. is their real homeland, and 
that the United States is an aggressive Im- 
perialistic power. 

This subterranean attack on the free world, 
as it is being executed today, displays five 
major prongs. 

There is the infiltration in the organs of 
government, through which the Kremlin ob- 
tains much of its intelligence and through 
which it frequently succeeds in inducing the 
governments of the free world to do precisely 
what the Communists would like them to do. 

There is the infiltration in press and radio 
and television and entertainment, which the 
Communists use to confuse western public 
opinion, to exercise pressure on government 
policy, and to turn one Western country 
against another. 

There is the infiltration in organizations 
established under non-Communist aus- 
pices—which the Communists then used as 
pressure groups in support of a nuclear test 
ban or some other Soviet foreign policy 
objective. 

There is the street mob, organized around 
fraudulent nationalist and non-Communist 
slogans, which is becoming an increasingly 
important instrument of Soviet policy. The 
terrible power of this weapon was driven 
home to the whole world, Soviet and non- 
Soviet, when a Communist-o mob 
prevented the President of the United States 
from visiting a friendly foreign country. 

Finally there is the new type of crypto- 
Communist movement best typified by 
Castro—a movement which operates behind 
an innocent facade of nationalist and re- 
form slogans. If such a movement could 
come to power 90 miles from the shores of 
America, in a country as unlikely for a Com- 
munist takeover as Cuba, then its possibil- 
ities are almost unlimited. 

One cannot cover everything in one speech. 
My chief remarks tonight will be directed to 
the twin question of Communist manipula- 
tion of public opinion and Communist in- 
fluence on government policy. 

Communist propaganda, when it is clearly 
identified as Communist propaganda, the 
free world can cope with. The trouble is 
that 99 percent of the articles and publica- 
tions and radio and TV programs that serve 
the Communist cause cannot be clearly 
identified as Communist propaganda, 

In certain cases some doubts can be 
raised by proof that some of the principals 
involved have long records of affiliation with 
But far 


to transmit the Communist propaganda line 
are not Communists or pro-Communists, 
but simply innocents. 

The innocents include sentimentalists; 
wrong headed, soft headed and muddie- 
headed intellectuals; and the so-called angry 
young men—the neurotic rebels against 
parental and governmental authority who 
always exaggerate tenfold the faults of their 
own country. But the innocents also in- 
clude many decent, intelligent people—fun- 
damentalist humanitarlans whose very hu- 
manitarianisms makes it impossible for them 
to conceive of a regime that is utterly with- 
out morality or totally evil. 

There are no innocents under commu- 
nism—this pecullar invertebrate phenone- 
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non exists only under democracy. And it is 
exceedingly difficult to cope with the inno- 
cents 1n freedom-loving societies. They can- 
not be prosecuted because they do not vio- 
late the law. They cannot be accused of 
conniving with the Communists because, ex- 
cept in rare cases, they do not consciously 
connive. And there is no way of muting 
them without violating the basic principles 
of our free society. Ë 

The innocents, in fact, are just about 
untouchable. If you criticize a Communist, 
the brickbats will come mostly from the 
fellow-traveling claque and fellow-traveling 
press. This one can ignore. If you criticize 
a fellow traveler, all the innocents will join 
the assault upon you. This can be serious. 
And if you dare to criticize an innocent for 
giving aid and comfort to the Communists, 
almost the entire press, from left to right, 
will charge that justice and decency have 
been affronted. This can permanently mar 
a man’s public reputation. 

Let me give you an illustration of how 
the Communist propaganda operation is 
sometimes unwittingly assisted by publish- 
ing houses that are certainly not Commu- 
nist, but which are influenced by authors, 
editors, or personal contacts who harbor 
sympathies for the Soviet Union in toto, or 
else for some aspect of Communist. policy 
or for communism in a specific geographic 
area. 

As I left America, two books on Cuba 
were about to come off the press. One is 
a book by a former Communist, Nathaniel 
Weyl, an expert for several decades on Latin 
American affairs. It is a solid, carefully 
documented yet dramatic work that tells 
the story of Castro's rise to power and of 
the manner in which he was abetted by 
naive American sentimentalists, deluded 
liberals and open philo-Communists. The 
other book, entitled “Listen, Yankee,” was 
written by C. Wright Mills, a Columbia Uni- 
versity sociologist with no particular expert- 
ness on Latin America, a charter member 
of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 
“Listen, Yankee,” as you probably guessed 
from the title, is a scurrilously antl-Ameri- 
can and pro-Castro diatribe. But it was 
printed by the highly reputable, even con- 
servative, publishing house of McGraw-Hill, 
and the chances are that it will enjoy a 
circulation many times greater than the 
anti-Castro book. 

“Listen, Yankee” was printed simulta- 
neously in hard-cover and paperback edition. 
I am told that the Initial printing will exceed 
150,000. The advance advertising was on a 
scale generally reserved for works of the first 
magnitude—works like Churchill's memoirs. 
The December issue of Harper's magazine 
contains a lengthy reprint from “Listen Yan- 
kee” as its No. 1 item; and Harper’s has ad- 
vertised its December issue in the New York 
Times and other papers with full-page re- 
productions of the cover of “Listen, Yankee.” 


And so, despite the fact that the Castro re- 
gime has now been openly exposed as Com- 
munist, despite the fact that it has been 
denounced by the American Government and 
that the governments of all the other Amer- 
ican states have turned against it, despite 
the open embraces between Khrushchey and 
Castro, despite the berserk anti-American 
propaganda conducted by Castro despite all 
these things it is still possible in America to 
get a pro-Castro book printed by a highly 
reputable publishing house, advertised and 
distributed on the scale of a top best seller, 
and favorably reviewed in some of the great 
pillars of the American press. 

There is nothing new about this situation, 
of course. When the Chinese Communists 
were bidding for power, the only books on 
China that became best sellers were the ones 
that portrayed the Reds as agrarian reform- 
ers. And when Castro was bidding for 
power, there was no dearth of reputable com- 
mentators and reputable newspapers to as- 
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sure us that he was not a Communist, but 
an idealist. 

Among the most prominent expounders of 
the myth that Castro was really a reformer 
was Herbert L. Matthews, former New York 
Times correspondent in Cuba. Castro, said 
Mr. Matthews in the early days, believes 
in—I quote—"“liberty, democracy, social 
justice, the constitution, and free elections.” 
He likened him to Abraham Lincoln. Many 
months after Castro came to power, Mat- 
thews said, and again I quote: “This is not & 
Communist revolution in any sense of the 
word, and there are no Communists in any 
positions of control.” Mr. Earl Smith, for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, told the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Internal Security that 
Mr. Matthews’ articles in the New York 
Times served to inflate Castro to world 
power and world recognition.” 

There are some who will say that all this 
is accidental. For my own part, I do not 
think it is an accident. There is pattern 
here, there is organization, and there is pur- 

despite all the innocence that 
certainly prevails in the foreground, in the 
background, If you delyed deeply enough, I 
am certain that you would find the real 
organizers, 

How does one cope with such a situation? 
I confess I do not know, This is one of the 
problems to which we must find an answer. 

It is almost as difficult, but for other rea- 
sons, to deal with the problem of Communist 
infiltration in government, There are many 
people in my own country and, I am afraid. 
even more people in other countries, who will 
raise the cry of “McCarthyism” at the men- 
tion of Communist infiltration in govern- 
ment. Let us review a few pertinent facts. 


Alger Hiss, one of the top officers of the 
State Department and the secretary of the 
founding conference of the United Nations. 
was identified as a Communist t and 
was convicted of perjury for denying that he 
turned over state secrets to Whittaker 
Chambers, a self-confessed Soviet agent. ` 


Harry Dexter White, who, as the energetic 
assistant to Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, in effect ran the American Treas- 
ury, has also been proved, beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt, to have been a Communist 
agent. 

Frank Coe, onetime assistant to White, 
was compelled to resign as head of the 
International Monetary Fund when he took 
the fifth amendment in reply to the ques- 
tion: “Are you a Communist agent?” Mr- 
Coe is now in Communist China. 

Think of the implications of this: Com- 
munist agents have at different times di- 
rected the American Treasury, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and one of the key 
offices in the U.S, State Department. 

It would be foolish to believe that all the 
Communist infiltrees have been remo 
from the U.S. Government, that the prob- 
lem of infiltration no longer exists. On the 
contrary, there is reason to believe that in 
our country and in every other country 
the free world, the international Comm 
movement has greatly stepped up its infil- 
tration of government offices. The Commu- 
nists, moreover, do not infiltrate in 4 
haphazard way. Their infiltration 15 
planned and directed. Intelligence is the 
lesser part of their purpose; their major 
purpose is to mess up, to misdirect, Western 
foreign policy. If China happens to be the 
area of interest at a given moment, they 
will try to achieve positions of influence in 
government that enable them to influence 
its policy vis-a-vis China. If plans 
made for a Castro-Communist takeover in 
Cuba, then it can be taken for granted that 
simultaneously the Communists will en“ 
deavor to direct intellectual adherents W! 
backgrounds in Latin American affairs int? 
various desk positions where they can exer- 
cise their talents. 
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All this can be taken as axiomatic. 
the free world is asleep to this danger. 

I have the greatest admiration for British 
law and the fairness and respect for law that 
pervades British society. Let me however 
draw the attention of my British friends to 
a few disturbing facts. Bruno Pontecorvo 
and Burgess and Maclean were able to defect 
safely to the Soviet Union. Allun Nunn May 
was apprehended and sentenced—but on the 
basis of information provided by Igor Gou- 
zenko in Canada, Klaus Fuchs was also im- 
prisoned—but here the FBI provided the 
lead. On their own, the British security 
forces have not apprehended a single major 
Communist agent. What reason can there 
be for this? I can think of no other reason 
than a general lack of awareness, at both 
public and governmental level, of the extent 
of the danger. 

I do not say this in reproach, I believe 
that my own country is somewhat more alert. 
But even in my own country only a small 
Part of the job has been done. 

The question is sometimes asked: What 
difference can one Communist or several 
Communists in government make? I shall 
answer this with a few examples. 

During World War II, for reasons which 
have never been properly explained, the 
British Government abandoned the national- 
ist forces of General Mihatlovich in Yugo- 
slavia and threw its support behind the Com- 
munist army of Marshal Tito. Not a single 
one of the British or American officers at- 
tached to Mihailovich recommended that he 
be abandoned; on the contrary they all 
strongly recommended that we support him. 
How did it come about that the West aban- 
doned Mihallovich and, in effect, installed 
communism in Yugoslavia? * 

It has recently become a matter of public 
record that one of the officers in charge of 
the Yugoslav and Near Eastern desks in 
British intelligence was a British Commu- 
nist, who later became an important public 
functionary of the British Communist 
Party. Perhaps this explains the British 
switch to Tito. 

In 1943, the U.S. Government decided to 
make $200 million in gold available to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government to be paid 
upon demand. The gold was urgently 
Needed by Chiang to maintain the value of 
the Chinese currency, to pay his troops, and 
for other pressing obligations. But despite 
Tepeated requests from Chiang, 2 years later, 
in 1945, only $27 million had been paid over. 
Why? 

The Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity has been engaged in the examination 
of the voluminous diaries left by former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau. In these 
diaries, there is recorded a frank exchange 
between Harry Dexter White and Frank Coe, 
both now identified as Communist agents. 
In this exchange which took place on May 
10, 1945, they make it clear that they have 
Sabotaged the transfer of gold to the Chiang 
government with every artifice and excuse 
at their disposal. 

In the privacy of his own office White 
admitted that the United States had ab- 
Solutely no legal grounds for delaying ship- 
ments. He said—I quote; We have been 
Successful for over 2 years in keeping them 
down to 27 million.” 

Deploying their various infiltrations and 
their psychological warfare weapons with 
Breat skill, the Communists have frequently 
been able to manipulate Western public 
opinion and Western policy in the manner 
of Pavloy conditioning his dogs. 

There has been a whole series of critical 
Situations in which the Communists have 
Succeeded in persuading the majority of the 
People in the non-Communist world to be- 
lleve what the Kremlin wished them to be- 
Neve, and in Western govern- 
ments to do what it wished them to do. 


But 
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The Communists achieved one of their first 
major successes in the realm of psychological 
conditioning at the time of the 1944 Com- 
munist insurrection in Greece. If you look 
back through the American newspapers of 
that time, you will find that a great majority 
of our editors, our public officials and public 
opinion molders in general, attacked Prime 
Minister Churchill for his courageous de- 
cision to put down the Communist insur- 
rection. They did so because, in ong way or 
another, they were led to believe that 
Churchill was intervening against the heroic 
Greek resistance fighters, and not against a 
Communist insurrection which had already 
gone to the point of mass executions of anti- 
Communist citizens. Today, of course, every- 
one agrees that Prime Minister Churchill did 
the right thing. In fact, he did the only 
thing. But very few people stopped to con- 
sider how it was that the Communists were 
able completely to befuddle our mental proc- 
esses and destroy our sense of balance, 

They achieved a success of even greater 
magnitude when they succeeded in per- 
suading so many people in the free world 
that the Chinese Communists were not really 
Communists but simple agrarian reformers. 

We should have learned from China—but 
we did not. Ten years after the Communists 
seized power in China, we fell for precisely 
the same shell game in Cuba: Castro was not 
a Communist but a simple reformer. So 
said Herbert Mathews in the New York 
Times, and so said many people in our own 
State Department. 

As the recent and perhaps most striking 
example of the psychological manipulation 
of public opinion and Government policy we 
have the West’s calamitous retreats in the 
negotiations for a nuclear test ban—retreats 
clearly induced by the international hysteria 
which the Kremlin has so cleverly fostered 
and exploited. 

First, we said that the question of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear testing could not be 
separated from that of general disarmament, 
because of the enormous Soviet advantage 
in conventional arms. -We sald, too, that 
there could be no disarmament without in- 
spection. 

Then, under the public clamor for a test 
ban, we agreed to a voluntary moratorium 
and to negotiations for a test ban in isola- 
tion from the problem of general disarma- 
ment, 

We originally said that the moratorium 
would be a temporary 18-month arrange- 
ment, and that our decision at the end of 
that time would be dependent on the prog- 
ress of the Geneva negotiations for a test 
ban. Having falled to make any serious dent 
in the Soviet opposition to adequate in- 
spection, we have now extended the mora- 
torium for another year. 

Worst than this, in the Camp David an- 
nouncement of last March 29 President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan 
accepted the principle of a voluntary mora- 
torium‘ on undetectable tests—that is on 
tests below the size of a Hiroshima-type 
bomb—if the Soviets are willing to accept 
inspection of tests of detectable magnitude. 
This, I submit, makes a mockery of the prin- 
ciple of inspection, on which the free world 
had previously based its entire approach to 
disarmament, 

And while these concessions were being 
made by the West, the cries and lamenta- 
tions echoed through the press and the meet- 
ing halls and the government corridors of 
our country, openly or implicitly urging still 
further concessions to the Soviet viewpoint 
in an effort to achieve a test ban agreement. 

Most of those in the ranks of the test ban 
movements are unquestionably decent in- 
nocent people, who are properly horrified at 
the thought of nuclear war, and of the mu- 
tations that might concelvably—aithough no 
one is really certain—result from continued 
atmospheric testing. 
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It is a measure of Communist adroitness 
in psychological warfare that they are still 
able to use the spectre of fallout from nu- 
clear testing to stimulate the test ban hys- 
terla—although it is clearly apparent to 
every sensible person that the nuclear pow- 
ers, if they resume testing, will not and, 
indeed, need not, conduct any tests that 
contaminate the atmosphere. The tests will 
be underground or above atmospheric alti- 
tude. 

How do we extricate ourselves from our 
defensive posture? How do we cope with 
Communist infiltration in government and 
the press, with the Communist manipulation 
of pressure groups, with Communist psycho- 
logical warfare, with the fraudulent nation- 
alist movements masterminded by commu- 
nism in Asia, Africa, and Latin America? 

Let me close my presentation with one 
concrete proposal. I have said we have been 
losing the cold war because we have been 
amateurs fighting against professionals. So 
long as this situation persists, we shall con- 
tinue to lose the cold war. To help over- 
come this handicap, a group of U.S. Con- 
gressmen—and I am proud to be a member 
of this group—have proposed the creation of 
a Freedom Academy. ` 

The function of the Freedom Academy 
would be, first, to develop systematic knowl- 
edge of all aspects of the Communist con- 
spiracy; second, to develop a science of 
counteraction against Communist subver- 
sion that will see us through the perilous 
period ahead and ultimately pave the way 
for victory; and third, It would train Amer- 
icans and nationals of other free countries 
in the science of total political warfare, as it 
must be waged by free men. 

With every day’s news it becomes clearer 
that the old methods of defense against 
communism are not enough. The free 
world, and in particular, the great Western 
Powers, must master the new dimensions 
of conflict the Soviets are employing against 
them and they must go over to the offensive, 
using all of their strength and wisdom. We 
must have a total mobilization of our minds 
and wills and spirits. If we fall, let us have ` 
no illusions about the penalty—for ourselves 
and for our children. 

The universal triumph of freedom, on the 
other hand, would open the way to the 
utmost heights for mankind as a whole. 


Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 5 
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HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, 
editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

UNCLE SAM SLUGGING IT OUT IN LATIN 
PROPAGANDA War 
(By Clifford Carpenter, editor) 

San Satvapor, EL Satvapor.—Uncle Sam is 
no panty-waist in the propaganda war. He 
is a resourceful, persistent, tough baby who 
nevertheless operates with gentleness and 
friendliness. . 

Not long ago the United States was pleas- 
antly surprised when the Organization of 
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American States, meeting in Costa Rica, 
lined itself up alongside Uncle Sam to slap 
down the Cuban crackpot Castro. 

It happened because throughout the struc- 
ture of American embassies and technical 
and cultural missions in Latin America, 
there is a dynamic and a practical drive to 
(1) tell the truth about communism, and 
(2) tell the truth about America. 

“The American goal down here,” said one 
of our highest officials, “is to encourage 
leaders in the various nations to make due 
haste with reforms. It cannot be done over- 
night. But it can be done. It is our job to 
help. Success against communism is in di- 
rected proportion to government reform, and 
social progress.” ; 

Practically, what does the United States 
do? 

Take Guatemala. Hard-working research- 
ers from the American Embassy and the 
Guatemalan Government, analyzing the 
near overthrow of that government, know 
that it was triggered by a Red cadre of only 
a dozen or so professional Reds. That is 
what is frightening. 

Now the American operation in Guatemala 
is stepped up, through the drive of such men 
as Frederick Barcroft, senior public affairs 
officer, & suave and courtly expert on Latin 
American blood pressures and trends. The 
US. Information Services office which he di- 
rects has the largest library of documentary 
sound movies in all of northern Latin Amer- 
ica. Forty-five projectors are on loan to 
schools and clubs and residents and villages 
throughout Guatemala all the time; and in 
remote areas where technicians are not avail- 
able, the United States uses five mobile self- 
contained truck units prepared to put on 
movie shows, generating their own power. 

The documentaries are so good that local 
Guatemalan movies have taken to using 
them regularly as short subjects. So tens of 
thousands of Guatemalans are seeing the 
American way of life and of decency and of 
helpfulness projected before them. 

That is only one democratic counter- 
punch. 

The USIS is in partnership with Guate- 
mala in operation of the mushrooming In- 
stituto Guatemalteco-Americano, a bina- 
tional center which has become so popular 
that its classrooms now are packed by 2,500 
students who want to learn English, The 
instruction is not given to them—gifts breed 
scorn. The institute is self-supporting; the 
students pay for their lessons; and so suc- 
cessful is the organization that it has been 
accredited as the English-teaching adjunct 
of the Guatemalan university. 


In day and night seminars, in adult groups, 
in book fairs, in library promotion, this cen- 
ter with remarkable—and to Guatemalans 
impressive—objectivity presents the story of 
democracy and communism, It has no doubt 
of what the student's choice will be when 
there is a free choice—and it is right. 

Here in El Salvador, where again task 
forces have bird-dogged the breadth of Com- 
munist agitation, the Reds and their sup- 
porters are figured at a hard core of per- 
haps 2 percent of the population. 

The democratic counterpunch is handled 
by such American representatives as Robert 
F. Delaney, public affairs officer, only a few 
months from an Eastern European post where 
he watched communism through a plate glass 
Window. p 

Out of his USIS office pours such material 
as a neatly printed, multipage noticias bul- 
letin, loaded with datelined material from 
throughout Latin America having to do with 
democratic progress in individual countries, 
or communistic activities. 


The current one, for example, contains a 


report on how a Brazilian newspaper has de- 
nounced Castrista propaganda; how the 
magazine Bohemia has appeared, produced 
“by Cubans in exile; how a Panama paper 
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has swatted Castro's actions in New York, 
and page upon page of straight news of es- 
pecial interest to Salvadorians. 

And here is the icing on the cake—Sal- 
vador newspapers have come to respect its 
accuracy to such an extent that they are 
willing to reprint some of the material with 
regularity—in effect the Noticias has become 
a news service. Tens of thousands of Salya- 
dorans read it. 

Delaney, here, and Barcroft in Guatemala, 
direct pamphlet material sent out to thou- 
sands of intellectuals, government and busi- 
ness leaders, labor leaders, and educators. 
They prepare and tape radio programs, which 
the radio stations use because—once again— 
they have been persuaded that the American 
material is helpful and accurate. 

In a parallel operation to the one by 
which Rochester, N.Y., adopted a sister city 
in France, Santa Ana in El Salvador has heen 
culturally linked with Santa Ana, Calif., as 
part of the State Department's people-to- 
people program. 

This recital of the American counterpunch 
to Red propaganda could go on for books, 
The material is that deep. 

What is important is that Guatemalans 
and Salvadorans react with a smile, with a 
courageous acceptance that this partnership 
is a good one. Many of them know that if 
the Reds take over, their necks are out too 
far to be pulled back in. They take the 
gamble with a courage that we in the States 
do not have to show—there Is no personal 
danger to us when we aline ourselves with a 
cause. In return for their courage, they ask 
from us patience and understanding. They 
do not think the “Pinks” can make it, They 
want us to know this, 


Old Teaching in a New World, I]— 
Foreign Language Instruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, yesterday I was extended the 
privilege of including in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the first article of a series 
written by Erwin Knoll dealing with the 
inadequacies of American education in 
such subjects as modern foreign lan- 
guages, history and geography, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences. These articles, 
entitled Old Teaching in a New 
World,” were recently published in the 
Washington Post. They deserve univer- 
sal study and contemplation, and that is 
why I ask unanimous consent to have 
the second article of this fine and pro- 
vocative series printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD TEACHING IN A New Wortp, II—UNITED 
STATES CALLED MOST BACKWARD NATION IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

The most backward major nation in the 
world.” 

That epithet is rarely applied to the United 
States, but it has been used—and with good 
cause—to characterize the Nation's efforts 
in foreign language instruction. In no other 
subject do American schools fall so far short 
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of meeting the needs of today's world and 
tomorrow's. 

When Lawrence D. Derthick, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, called our foreign 
language teaching program most backward, 
he had before him a report to the U.S. Office 
of Education from Kenneth Mildenberger of 
the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
lea. Mildenberger’s study showed that 

Of all public high schools, grades 9 

through 12, in the United States, 56.4 percent 
offer no modern foreign language whatso- 
ever. 
Ot the 24 foreign languages of the earth 
spoken natively by more than 20 million per- 
sons each, only 2—Spanish and French— 
are studied by any significant proportion of 
students. About 7.3 percent of high school 
students are enrolled in Spanish classes 
(spoken by 130 million), and 5.6 percent in 
French classes (spoken by 75 million). 

Only 0.8 percent of high school students 
are enrolled in German classes (a language 
spoken by 100 million). 

“Beyond these three languages any other 
offerings occur so sparsely that I hesitate to 
mention them,” Mildenberger added. “But 
to complete the picture: Italian, Polish, and 
Hebrew are offered in a few of the larger 
cities; Russian is available in five or six pub- 
lic high schools in the Nation, with perhaps 
400 students enrolled, and several places offer 
classes in Portuguese, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Bohemian. 

“Enrollments in these miscellaneous lan- 
guages probably do not aggregate more than 
20,000 and usually the language is offered in 
deference to the wishes of influential cultural 
minorities. Chinese is being taught experi- 
mentally in San Francisco. 

“All told, then, slightly more than 14 per- 
cent of our public high school students are 
currently engaged in the study of a modern 
foreign language and of this relatively small 
group (about 800,000) none are learning such 
strategic world languages as Hindi, Japanese, 
Malay, Bengali, Arabic, or Ukrainian, and 
virtually none are studying Russian, German, 
Portuguese, Italian, or Chinese.” 

Since this study was made in 1958, there 
have been only minor changes. A few school 
systems, including the District's, have intro- 
duced 2-yéar Russian sequences. Arlington 
County this year is offering first-year Rus- 
sian to 16 students at Wakefield High School. 
The course also was offered at Washington- 
Lee, but there was not enough demand to 
make it practical. 

AMERICAN ABROAD 

The sparse foreign language offerings in 
American schools must be gaged against the 
fact that more than half a million Ameriacns 
now live and work outside the United States 
and an additional million or so go abroad 
each year. 

For the Government the problem is acute. 
A State Department survey several years ago 
of language proficiency among 4,000 Foreign 
Service officers showed that 48 percent lacked 
a useful speaking and reading knowledge of 
any foreign language, The shortage of can- 
didates adequately trained in foreign lan- 
guages forced the Department to relax lan- 
guage requirements and offer training after 
hiring. 

Among American ambassadors to the Com- 
munist nations, to the Middle Eastern states, 
and even to NATO countries, the man who 
speaks the language of the country is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

How did we get into such a fix? Curiously, 
the emphasis on foreign language Instruc- 
tion in the schools actually declined in the 
decades when the United States was emerg- 
ing as a major world power. 

COURSES SIDETRACKED 


The two big trends in 20th century Amer!- 
can education—vocational training and prep- 
aration for life Ae et militate 
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against foreign language courses. So did 
the isolationism of the years between the 
wars. 

Feeling against Germany ran so high in 
World War I- that 22 States passed laws 
against instruction in German or any other 
foreign language. The laws later were ruled 
unconstitutional, but the curriculums never 
recovered. 

The colleges followed suit. Foreign lan- 
guage requirements, once a key factor in the 
admissions process, were reduced and rele- 
gated to a minor role. 

In foreign language training, perhaps more 
than in any other subject, comparisons with 
the Soviet Union may be appropriate. A 
group of American educators visiting the 
Soviet Union reported last fall: 

„All school children except those in some 
rural areas where effective instruction can- 
not be provided are required to take 6 years 
of a non-Soviet foreign language, beginning 
in grade 5 and continuing through grade 10, 
the last year of the 10-year school. Those 
who go on to higher education must con- 
tinue language study.” 

Some Russian youngsters begin to study 
languages in kindergarten, and others start 
at the third grade. The languages taught 
include Arabic, English, French, Hindu, and 
Urdu. 

Similar emphasis on foreign langauges 18 
found in the schools of most European na- 
tions, 

In the United States there has been a re- 
vival of interest in the exotic languages spo- 
ken by millions around the world but rarely 
taught—even at the college leyel—here. Dis- 
trict school officials, for example, are study- 
ing a proposal by School Board President 
Walter N. Tobriner to offer instruction in 
Arabic, Hindu, and Indonesian to bright 
high school students. They are concerned 
about, the cost, but hope to find outside 
financing. 

The major movement of recent years 
toward-an introduction of language courses 
in elementary schools, which now involves 
every area school system except Arlington's, 
is heading toward a critical turning point: 
The integration of elementary instruction 
into a continuing sequence. Educators are 
beginning to worry about the courses they 
will offer to youngsters who enter junior high 
School with several years of foreign language 
training behind them, 

There is general agreement that instruc- 
tion which ends after 2 or even 3 years is far 
from adequate. There is growing recogni- 
tion that youngsters take to languages much 
better in the elementary grades than in sec- 
Ondary schools. 

. “Children aged 8, 9. and 10 are at a stage 
of development when they can imitate 
sounds and patterns of expression with fa- 
cllity,” says Prof. Robert G. Risinger, of the 
University of Maryland. 

“They have not yet learned that foreign 
languages are supposed to be difficult and 
Can be mastered only by students with 
Special gifts. Children at this age typically 
are not self-conscious, but are eager and 
curious. They are not bored by the kind and 
amount of repetition which is essential in 
the mastery of a foreign language.” 

An Indiana educator, George E. Smith, has 
Suggested three logical beginning points for 
language courses: 

A 10-year sequence starting in the third 
grade. 

A 6-year sequence starting In the seventh 
grade. 

A 4-four year sequence starting in the 
ninth grade. 

“As a prerequisite and an integral part 
Of these systems there must be continuity 
Of language,” Smith says. This means, in 
Many cases, dual courses to take care of 
those students who come from other areas 
having no similar long sequences.” 

Where would we get the teachers? Though 
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certification requirements already leave 
much to be desired—none of the States re- 
guires foreign language instructors to speak 
the language they teach—the scarcity of in- 
structors poses a major problem. The col- 
leges are not beginning to prepare enough 
teachers. 

Smith suggests that much more could be 
done to tap the Nation reservoir of native 
speakers of foreign languages. 

“I am not suggesting that we put un- 
trained personnel into our classrooms just 
because they speak a language,” he told a 
recent education conference, “but there are 
many who have the training, or can easily 
complete it, but don't have the hours credit 
in their native language. 

“I am suggesting that perhaps a fairly large 
number of the 20 million speakers of foreign 
languages in the United States could be rea- 
sonably quickly brought into the teaching 
field. Perhaps we might not only revise 
certification standards, but we might put 
them aside and use ‘demonstrated ability’ as 
eriteria for evaluation.” 

Through the National Defense Education 
Act, the Government has begun to help meet 
the teacher shortage by subsidizing training 
programs and stimulating the use of tape 
equipment and similar teacher-saving de- 
vices. Such efforts are likely to continue 
and grow. 

It is on the training of qualified teachers 
that the schools must focus before launch- 
ing any crash program to step up foreign 
language instruction. Little purpose would 
be served by teaching millions of American 
youngsters to mispronounce and misunder- 
stand the languages of the world. 


Old Teaching in a New World, III— 
History and Geography Instruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the growing challenge of commu- 
nism requires of us a system of education 
for our children which will secure their 
future as free people and as leaders of 
the free world. Many persons have said 
much about the shortcomings of our ed- 
ucational system, and many have said 
much about how we can improve it. But 
I have been especially impressed by 
what Mr. Erwin Knoll has said about 
the matter in his excellent series of 
articles recently published in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

I have been afforded the privilege of 
having the first part of this series printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on Tues- 
day, January 10. I am grateful for the 
unanimous consent to have the second 
article appear in today’s Appendix of the 
Record. I now ask unanimous consent 
again to have the third article also ap- 
pear in today’s Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD TEACHING IN A New WogrLo, IT]—Ament- 
CAN SCHOOLS, TEXTS LaG Baty IN History 
AND GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

One educator recently called it the wooden 

shoe-windmill-tulilp method of teaching 
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American youngsters about the world in 
which they live. 

Almost anyone who has been to school 
will know what he meant: The cheerful 
stereotypes and catch phrases, reminiscent 
of travel agents’ posters, which have for dec- 
ades passed for geography instruction. 

Massive world changes have left curricu- 
lum makers, teachers, and textbook writers 
far behind. In the America of the 1960's, 
some schools no longer teach about China 
because it is controversial—but others still 
tell children that the behemoth of Asia is 
a land of paper lanterns and coolie hats. 

A report on American social studies text- 
books prepared for a 1958 UNESCO confer- 
ence showed that— 

“The greatest sin committed by curricu- 
lum makers and textbook writers is that of 
omission. Too little emphasis has been 
accorded to Asian countries, the Moslem 
world, Latin America, and Africa. 

“History textbooks have too frequently 
been written on the basis of American and 
European sources, and have thus frequently 
expressed a Western bias. 

“Geographically textbooks have tended to 
stress the interesting, the picturesque and 
the unusual, devoting too little attention to 
the everyday life of the people. 

“Many textbooks contain inaccuracies due 
to their authors’ lack of knowledge of the 
history and the social, political and ecoriomic 
life of the countries written about. This 
failure is due in part to insufficient literature 
in English about certain countries, lack of 
direct experience with the culture being de- 
scribed and the use of source material which 
may be inaccurate or out of date. 

“The swift changes in political status and 
in social and economic development have 
caused textbooks, maps and atlases to be- 
come dated and inaccurate in a relatively 
short time. Textbook writers have often 
been unable to obtain current, valid in- 
formation.” 

EVIDENCE AVAILABLE 

Evidence to back up this indictment is not 
hard to come by. Among world history texts 
widely used in area high schools is Man's 
Achievement Through the Ages,” which dis- 
poses of the first 3,500 years of oriental civil- 
ization in a 10-page chapter. China is dealt 
with in 344 pages, profusely illustrated. 

A text called “World History” deals fairly 
well. with Asia and the Middle East, but 
Africa is mentioned nowhere in the index. 

“Story of Nations,” a 10th grade text, de- 
votes about 10 pages to the Scandinavian 
countries, most of it in this vein: “Germany 
took Denmark and Norway. They lost their 
freedom but not their valor in the face of 
the enemy. A Northman can be captured 
but seldom conquered.” 

“World Geography,” a text used by Dis- 
trict high school seniors in the honors track, 
devotes a dozen of its 500 pages to the Soviet 
Union, and another dozen to Africa. The 
significance of Iraq and Iran in the Middle 
Eastern economy rates 13 paragraphs. 


ABOUT NEW NATIONS 


To be sure, efforts have been made in re- 
cent years to add chapters on the new 
nations of Asia at the end of textbooks” 
and to tack new units to the curriculum. 
Presumably, attempts are being made right 
now to do the same for Africa. 

But most youngsters know what happens 
to material at the end of the book: it doesn’t 
get read. And teachers know what happens 
to added units in a crowded schoolday and 
an all-too-short school year—they don't get 
taught. 

Consequently, more and more educators 
are looking to an entire overhaul of social 
studies curriculums from kindergarten 
through grade 12—and of college programs, 
which will determine what teachers are 
trained to teach. 

“That a massive infusion of know-how 
in this field is necessary, no one will deny,” 
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says Owen B. Kiernan, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

“Our lack of understanding of the cultures 
of the Orient is equaled only by the super- 
ficial treatment accorded our neighbors to 
the south in Latin America. 

"It has been estimated conservatively that 
one in every four college graduates in the 
future will spend a portion of his life abroad. 
To continue our ethnocentric tendencies and 
assume that the rest of the world will accept 
American standards and customs can lead 
only to disaster. 

“We have no choice but to broaden our 
offering in world affairs and insist that the 
students come to understand and appreciate 
the religions, languages, economic and po- 
litical philosophies of all global neighbors.” 

Global neighbors are not, of course, the 
only matter of concern in social studies, a 
catchall in today’s curriculum for everything 
from family relations to the United Nations. 
There is hardly a social studies topic that 
does not need to be brought up to date. 

It is curious, for example, that perhaps 
the most profound domestic change of our 
time, racial desegregation, has happened 
largely in the schools but has been almost 
totally ignored in the curriculum. With a 
few exceptions—such as the New York City 
schools’ elaborate human relations pro- 
gram—desegregation is something to be done 
to children, not to be discussed or studied by 
them. 

SCHOOL FAILURE SEEN 

In a recent address to the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Commissioner Kier- 
nan charged that the schools have failed “to 
teach the skills of social and political action, 
to acquaint pupils with a wide selection of 
community leaders who get social action with 
honor and to encourage personal example 
by teachers demonstrating genuine concern 
for the betterment of the community in 
which they teach.” 

Kiernan also saw “a critical need to inte- 
grate the teaching of economics and world 
affairs, particularly with reference to the 
Soviet economic threat.” And he suggested 
that science instruction might be integrated 
with the social studies, particularly in re- 
gard to economics. 

“Consideration should be given to the ef- 
fect of automation and other features of the 
technological revolution of the social goals 
of the economy,” Kiernan said. "To date, 
altogether too few school systems are paying 
any attention to this vital * * * responsi- 
bility.” 

One point of departure for revision of the 
social studies curriculum might well be the 
practice of organized and systematic repe- 
tition which calls for teaching essentially 
the same materials to pupils twice, three 
and eyen four times as they move through 
the grades. The Pilgrims landing at Plym- 
outh Rock in grade 1 becomes rather tedious 
by grade 11. 

“The vaccination theory of instruction,“ 
says Prof. John H. Haefner, of the State Unii- 
versity of Iowa, namely. that repeated Inoc- 
ulation results in passive immunity against 
learning, has been amply validated by our 
courses in American history and civics. We 
need a new type of treatment.” 

Another cherished notion open to chal- 
lenge is that social studies in the elementary 
grades must be built around home-school- 
neighborhood. 

Prof. Harold D, Drummond of George Pea- 
body Teachers College, believes we can no 
longer afford to ignore the rest of the world 
in elementary school—or to focus just on 
the sweetness and light aspects of other 
lands. He suggests a curriculum which 
would include: 

First grade: People who live in our Nation. 

Second grade: Spanish-speaking people 
around the world. 
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Fourth grade: English-speaking people in 
other countries, plus German-speaking peo- 
ple. 

Fifth grade: Russian-speaking people. 

Sixth grade: Chinese-speaking people. 

Seventh grade: Arabic-speaking people. 

Eighth grade: Peoples speaking other lan- 
guages of Asia and Africa. 

For pupils interested in any one of these 
groups Drummond would offer optional 
after-school classes beyond the years in 
which they are regularly studied. 


SOME AREA SAMPLES 


Contrast that program with these samples 
from the social studies curriculum of one of 
the Washington area's major school systems: 

First grade: Becomes acquainted with his 
classroom and school as a whole; becomes 
acquainted with the immediate out-of- 
doors; continues to learn about his own food 
program, such as many kinds and sources; 
discovers more about caring for pets, includ- 
ing conditions necessary for life; finds out 
about a variety of toys, Including kinds of 
materials, sources and cost; learns how to 
make indoor and outdoor gardens; finds out 
more about special festivals and holidays. 

Third grade: “Learns more about using the 
out-of-doors wisely; explores the layout and 
geography of the immediate community, in- 
cluding buildings, streets, and ways of 
travel, recreation, and community services; 
learns about the history of the community, 
including its growth, places of historic in- 
terest, and residents; finds out more about 
the sources of clothing and the processes in 
making cloth; observes materials used in 
constructing homes; recognizes many sources 
of foods, how they are produced, transported, 
and preserved.” 

By the sixth grade, our area social studies 
pupil is learning about “the use and misuse 
of natural resources by the colonists” and 
gaining “some understanding of the agricul- 
tural period of development in the United 
States.” 

A thoroughgoing revision of social studies 
curriculums in the elementary grades— 
geared to the facts of life in a changing 
world—would make it possible to strengthen 
high school programs, requiring of all stu- 
dents the courses in economics, world history, 
and geography which better schools now offer 
as electives. 

Of course that will take qualified teachers. 
In recent testimony before the Virginia 
Commission on Public Education, Arlington 
teacher, and administrator, Dean E. Brund- 
age, called for efforts to “overcome the feel- 
ing, prevalent in some quarters, that because 
social studies are not highly technical when 
presented at the primary or secondary level, 
almost anyone can teach them.” 


KEEP AHEAD OF KIDS 


Many social studies classrooms are being 
staffed by teachers “whose real training and 
interest lie in physical education, English, 
foreign languages, or other fields,” Brundage 
said. 

“We do not ask the trained and compe- 
tent history teacher to provide instruction 
in algebra or Spantsh unless, perchance, he 
has the qualifications,” Brundage added. 

“But few principals hesitate to say to Miss 
Irma Jones, of the foreign languages depart- 
ment, ‘Here’s the text in history. I'm sure 
you can handle the new history section we 
had to set up yesterday. Just try to keep 
a chapter ahead of the kids.’ 

“The chances are that Miss Irma Jones 
will keep a chapter ahead of most of them. 
She will concentrate on teaching the facts of 
history (whatever they are). But Miss Jones, 
however capable she may be in her own 
field, is not likely to impart much of a sense 
of national purpose or a sense of history into 
her youthful charges.” 

Brundage may have assumed too much 
when he suggested that the facts are being 
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taught. Samuel van Valkenburg, director of 
the graduate school of geography at Clark 
University, cites the fantastic misinforma- 
tion possessed by a tested group of 5,000 
college students. Only 4 percent could guess 
the approximate population of the world. 
Many could not name as many as four Euro- 
pean nations in the Soviet bloc. 

The schools, it would seem, have much to 
do and little time to waste. 


Qualifications of Robert Kennedy Ques- 
tioned by Arizona Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I offer for printing 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
which recently appeared in the Tri-City 
Herald. 

This timely clipping was sent to me 
from Kennewick, in the State of Wash- 
ington, with a letter saying the sender 
had read of my criticism of this nomina- 
tion and he and his wife were in 100 
percent agreement with my views: 

ONE OF KENNEDY CHOICES DISLIKED 


I have received the following thoughtful 
letter from a young practicing attorney in 
Phoenix, who is a Democrat and was an 
ardent supporter of Senator John Kennedy's 
candidacy for the Presidency: 

“Within my very limited sphere of in- 
fluence here in Arizona, it is pretty well 
known that I was one of Senator John Ken- 
nedy's more vehement supporters. There- 
fore, I feel an obligation now to raise my 
feeble voice in protest against the appoint- 
ment of Robert Kennedy as Attorney 
General. 

“His selection reveals that the President- 
elect has a blind spot concerning his family 
ties. And it behooves the American people, 
acting through the U.S. Senate, to set him 
straight by refusing senatorial confirmation 
of this appointment. This may take the 
same kind of integrity referred to in Sen- 
ator Kennedy's book ‘Profiles in Courage,’ 
particularly on the part of the Democratic 
Senators who may be fearful of future 
Presidential disfavor or reprisals, 

“The issue here is not one of nepotism 
standing alone. We know that, in theory at 
least, the Attorney General of the United 
States should be the best lawyer in the coun- 
try, or at least selected from among the 
most able and mature counselors in America. 

“Now then let's look at the record, Bobby 
Kennedy is not even a lawyer. He is a law 
graduate who has not practiced law one day 
in his life. He has never tried a case, nor has 
he ever counseled a client, or acted as an 
advocate of justiciable controversy. Without 
once having appeared in any court in Amer- 
ica we are asked to let him practice on the 
people of this country by permitting him to 
gain experience in the forum of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

“In these critical days we cannot afford 
the luxury of having less than the most qual- 
ified of lawyers in America to serve in this 
capacity. 

“Reflecting for a moment, let me call your 
attention to the recently conducted televised 
labor hearings. It was common knowledge 
among the lawyers that young Kennedy was 
Inept and unskilled in both direct and cross- 
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examination. He constantly argued and 
quarreled with the witnesses. His fumbling 
and stumbling frequently caused the pro- 
ceedings to be reduced to a pier 6 shouting 
contest, rather than an inquiry. 

“Had we had a Joseph Welsh, or any other 
of the great trial advocates, acting as coun- 
sel for the committee, I am confident that 
Hoffa and his crowd would have been unable 
to make the U.S. Government look so bad, 
especially in the face of the biggest legal Job 
in the face of the enormous amount of evi- 
dence which had been gathered by the Gov- 
ernment investigators. 

“Yes, gentlemen, if you search your con- 
Science about the qualifications of Robert 
Kennedy you can come to no other conclu- 
sion than that he is patently unqualified, 
Wholly without the requisite experience, and 
Utterly lacking in the necessary training, ma- 
turity, and wisdom required for the biggest 
legal job in the free world today. While 
youth nrust be served, in this instance, the 
facts are clear that the best interests of 
the U.S. Government will not be served by 
this appointment. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“KENNETH ROSENGREN. 
“Attorney at law,” 

President-elect John Kennedy has publicly 
Stated that Bobby earned this appointment. 
This may be true; it would appear that he 
has not earned it by his performance and 
experience as a practicing lawyer. 


Twilight War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrconn an article 
by Mr, Anthony Harrigan, associate edi- 
tor of the News and Courier, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 2, 1961, issue of the New Leader. 


The article is entitled “Twilight War.“ 


and points up the importance of provid- 
ing in our defense planning for balanced 
forces to meet any type of warfare. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWILISCHT WAR 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

No Secretary of Defense has faced a more 
diMcult task than the one that confronts 
Robert Strange McNamara. For he is taking 
Over in the Pentagon at a time of military 
transition, a time when the services must 
adjust to reality. 

First of all, the Defense Department his to 
face up to the nuclear stalemate. The Na- 
tion's current policy—based on spiraling 
numbers of manned bombers and ballistic 
Missiles—offers only a rigid and unreal re- 
Sponse to the Soviet and Communist Chinese 
Military challenge, 

International communism has already 
realized that relying solely on a general 
nuclear war capability is unwise. Indeed, it 
is worth noting the recent report of Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military editor of the New York 

„ that “there have been few Soviet 
recently of long-range ballistic missiles. 
new ICEM’s or intermediate range mis- 
Siles have been positively identified in the 
et Union or other Communist countries 
besides the two sites that have been used 
for experimental launching.” 
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This does not mean, &t course, that the 
Communists are disarming. Rather, it in- 
dicates that they have decided to carry out 
any future aggression on a different level—a 
fact which the United States must recognize. 
National defense cannot be implemented by 
spending more and more to achieve nuclear 
destruction. This already has led to fiscal 
neglect of the forces needed in an era in 
which Communist advances are the result of 
nibbling operations, 

Finite deterrence is all the Nation needs. 
The Eisenhower administration's doctrine of 
massive retaliation carried out by an enor- 
mous counterforce of planes and missiles 
makes no sense today. To continue to add to 
our present overkill capacity would be a 
waste of precious national resources, 

If the Defense Department accepts the 
theory of finite nuclear deterrence, funds will 
then be available for counteroperations 
against the enemy in the areas where he is 
working, The kind of tallored deterrent 
needed by the United States includes highly 
mobile combat forces paramilitary units for 
unconyentional warfare and a new fleet with 
shipboard Marines and psychological warfare 
units that could operate in the Indian 
Ocean, African waters, and the South At- 
lantic. 

For a decade, Communist military sights 
were focused on European objectives. In the 


late 1950's, however, the Soviets and the 


Chinese decided to aim at Africa, Latin 
America, and the weak nations bordering the 
Indian Ocean. Using nationalist fronts as a 
camouflage, they have successfully pene- 
trated these areas through stepped-up psy- 
chological, political, and economic warfare. 

One has only to reed the doctrines of 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara in Cuba to grasp the 
strategy of the Communists in the next dec- 
ade, They obviously believe that they will 
succeed in gaining control of Africa from 
Capetown to the shores of the Mediterrane- 
an, an the establishing political bases along 
the edges of the Indian Ocean and the South 
Atlantic. 

This the real threat—the threat that Is 
sometimes called politwar or twilight war. 
It is a threat, moreover, which the most in- 
fluential circles in the Pentagon and the Na- 
tional Security Council have thus far re- 
fused to acknowledge. Money has been 
poured into futuristic weapons systems with- 
out sufficient regard for our political objec- 
tives overseas. 

McNamara’s major task, therefore, will be 
to give the United States the capability to 
take appropriate action under such condi- 
tions as exist in twilight war. First priority 
must go to forces of the cold and limited war 
to make Communist nibbling unprofitable. 

Of course, this does not mean forgetting al- 
together about the long-range weapons nec- 
essary in the event of all-out war. But it is 
foolish for the United States to speak of 
grand intentions in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America if it lacks the military capability to 
support its objectives. In recent years we 
have permitted ourselyes to become hypno- 
tized by the weapons of mass destruction. 
This all-or-nothing strategy may be com- 
forting, but it cannot cope with the realities 
of Communist aggression. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
murmuring of joyful voices in the dis- 
tance are measured in tones of happi- 
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ness. We are glad to have with us in our 
work, with God’s blessings, a great Amer- 
ican: 

Your fine sense of balanced sagacity in 
international and national questions 
seryes as our guidance on political policy. 
Many of us, in times of great stress and 
confused attitudes of mind, look to you 
for strong leadership. 

Your level-headed thinking on impor- 
tant measures has pointed the way from 
indecision. 

You are a great statesman, who lives 
by the rule of the common man—“make 
up your mind, using commonsense, and 
then do it.” 

As a patriotic leader, dedicated to the 
great American principle of devotion to 
the Nation’s common good, you have 
always reflected such interest in the type 
of laws passed by the Congress for the 
protection, welfare, and prosperity of its 
people. 

We, your Democratic colleagues from 
the great State of Illinois, greet you with 
heartfelt embrace on this, your 77th 
birthday, And pray to God in His omnip- 
otent wisdom, to safeguard your health. 
May we, by our loyalty to your great 
leadership, add to your happiness and 
insure to the people of this Nation, the 
protection which they haye so richly re- 
ceived through your good offices. 

We pray that your birthdays he 
many—so that the security of the lib- 
erty-loving nations be preserved. May 
God bless you, and may we have you with 
us, again and again, 


Excerpts From Address by Hon. Alexan- 
der Wiley, of Wisconsin, on Significant 
Aspects of Our Economic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a major 
task of the new Congress will be to con- 
sider and speedily adopt essential pro- 
grams for bolstering the economy. This 
is particularly crucial in areas of unem- 
ployment or of substantial lag in busi- 
ness activity, resulting in economic slow- 
downs and loss of jobs. 

However, this is not strictly a job for 
Uncle Sam. Rather, appropriate efforts 
must also be made by States and local 
communities. The task is to find the 
right formula for sharing the responsi- 
bility for stimulating the economy. 

In tackling this problem, we also need 
to maintain a proper perspective. It is 
true that we have about 4 million un- 
employed. Naturally, we seek full job 
opportunities for all our people. Never- 
theless, it is important that we not just 
look at the negative side of the picture. 
Consequently, we need to remember that 
while unemployment is deplorable and 
should be rectified as quickly as possible, 
our Nation also has almost 68 million 
employed, the highest number in our 
history. 
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Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on significant aspects of our economic 
problems, in an address over radio sta- 
tions in Wisconsin. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from the ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER 

WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 


With a new administration soon taking 
over the reins of government there is a great 
deal of speculation on the upcoming pro- 
posals for policies and programs for stimu- 
lating the economy, as well as other aspects 
of our national life. 

Naturally, we want to move ahead in all 
fields affecting the welfare and security of 
our people and country. However, it's also 
important that we keep our heads; that we 
adhere to sound economic principles and not 
recklessly adopt programs that would further 
devaluate the dollar and thus undermine the 
economy; that we do not unwittingly ex- 
pand an already gargantuan Federal Govern- 
ment into areas where States and local com- 
munities can better serye the people; and, 
most important, that we remain strong eco- 
nomically, militarily, and spiritually to pre- 
vent the outspreading of communism and 
& third world war. This is still the No, 1 
challenge. 

NEEDED: MORE EFFECTIVE TRADE POLICY 


The survival of freedom, in competition 
with communism—and the fulfillment of 
the economic needs of our people—requires 
an effective, well-coordinated economic pol- 
icy for the future. 

The tide of the East-West battle will rage 
on many fronts. 

With an almost universal recognition— 
except for Red China—that nuclear war 
would mean global suicide, the coming 
years, I believe, will witness greater emphasis 
on economic contests between the Commu- 
nists and free nations of the world. 

The design of a more effective policy is 
absolutely necessary if we are to win that 
battle. 

Today our country is faced with serious 
challenges to its economy: Globally, the 
Communists can be expected to compete—in 
cutthroat fashion—for more and more world 
markets; serious problems exist among West- 
ern Allies to resolve; the outflow of U.S. dol- 
lars is threatening our goid reserves; our 
agriculture-industrial production plants are 
looking increasingly to foreign markets for 
consumers; our domestic economy—in many 
areas—is being hard hit by the inflow of for- 
eign-made goods; the economic slowdown— 
resulting in reduction of jobs—must be dealt 
with speedily and effectively. 

Recognizing the significance of these, and 
related problems, the Nation, I believe, needs 
to develop a more effective trade policy for 
the future. 

What does this mean? 

First, we need a comprehensive study 
and correlation of information—on the fol- 
lowing: A global survey for potential mar- 
kets for U. S.- produced products; analysis of 
world needs for new, or different, products 
that can be produced by our farms and fac- 
tories—in Wisconsin and across the Nation; 
renewed efforts to resolve the economic prob- 
lems that now prevent the flow of goods— 
many of which are in surplus—to potential 
consumers elsewhere in the world; the im- 
pact of the growing competition from the 
Communist bloc; survey of fundamental 
shipping problems, including trade routes; 
subsidization of shipping; development of 
adequate port and harbor cargo handling fa- 
cilties; further tearing down tariff quotas 
and other barriers to U.S. products in inter- 
national competition, and others. 
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Today, the American economy possesses 
the greatest tural-industrial produc- 
tion plant in the history of the world. Ex- 
cept for a few other highly industrialized 
nations, the rest of the world offers a tre- 
mendous market for our productive capacity. 
Because of the tragically low incomes and 
standards of living, however—as well as com- 
petition from other industrial nations—it 
has not been possible to utilize our potential 
to its fullest extent in supplying these 
markets. 

If, however, proper steps are taken, I am 
confident that the resources, know-how in- 
genuity, and great production capacity of 
the U.S. free enterprise system cannot only 
hold its own international competition for 
the newly developing markets, by greatly 
strengthen our domestic economy through 
larger participation in world trade. 

To help accomplish this objective, I re- 
cently proposed the establishment of a Na- 
tional Economic Council. The purpose 
would be to provide top-level planning of 
economic policies and programs. This would 
include better coordination of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government relat- 
ing to national economic development and 
the role of America in world economy. 

In addition, the Council would evaluate 
conditions and long-range trends in the 
domestic and world economies, and make 
recommendations for national policy as well 
as provide guidance for planning within our 
free enterprise system. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 4 I requested permission to have 
included in the Recorp a series of articles 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun 
relative to the farm problem. 


Today I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the third and 
fourth in this series written by the Sun's 
very able Washington correspondent, 
Rodney Crowther. These articles point 
out the problems of increased production 
and the readjustments which must he 
made. They also review the price sup- 
port program and its effect on the small 
farm operator. 

We must certainly deal with the Na- 
tion’s farm problem and the high cost 
of storing our surplus commodities in 
this session of Congress. Therefore, I 
would like to invite all of the Members 
of the House to read these excellent 
articles, and I am including them in the 
RECORD: 

THE FARM PROBLEM, 3—PRODUCTION READJUST- 
MENT, PRICE STABILIZATION GOALS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 14.—The techno- 
logical revolution in farming which sent 
production soaring is only a part of the ex- 
planation of the mounting surpluses in Goy- 
ernment warehouses now running to the 
tune of almost $9 billion. 

The rest of the story really begins with 
the establishment of the Farm Board under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. 

This was the camel's nose under the agri- 
cultural tent. The broad objective was to 
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place the agricultural industry on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries. 

The Farm Board undertook to stabilize the 
price of wool, of butter, of wheat, of cotton, 
by means of a combination of purchases and 
loans. 

Within a short time the Board had ac- 
quired huge quantities of wheat and cotton 
and when its $500 million was used up it 
had to quit making loans and acquiring 
wheat and cotton. 

Prices tumbled, as could have been ex- 
pected, and the Government was left hold- 
ing the bag with huge surpluses. 

When the depression came and with it a 
new Democratic administration, one of the 
first acts in 1933 was to do something for 
the farmers. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
was quickly passed during the New Deal's 
famous first 100 days. In the fall of that 
year the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
created—on President Roosevelt's instruc- 
tions—the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Although the CCC undertook price stabill- 
zation activities soon after its creation, the 
major purpose of the AAA was readjustment 
of production—to cut down acreage and 
output wherever necessary. 

But cutting down production could have 
no quick effect on badly sagging farm prices 
and farmers demanded something quick. 

FARMERS ANGRY 

The farmers, in fact, were in an angry 
mood. In the Midwest the Farmers’ Holi- 
day Association had set in motion a series 
of farm strikes, Pitchforks were brandished 
against sheriffs undertaking to serve papers 
in foreclosure proceedings. A delegation to 
Washington demanded that Roosevelt in- 
fate the currency at once and fix farm prices. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
CCC was set up and put to making loans on 
farm crops—mainly corn and cotton. 

The corn program was quite successful, 
the cotton program was not, Nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four was a year of severe 
drought which had much to do with the rise 
of corn prices. 

Nevertheless, the CCC attracted the atten- 
tion of Congress and in 1935 it was given 
permanent statutory existence as a Govern- 
ment corporation. 

In 1936 the Supreme Court invalidated 
most—not all—of the Triple A of 1933. The 
Court ruled against the power of the Federal 
Government to regulate production within 
the States, among other things. 

ACT ENACTED IN 1936 

Congress then quickly enacted the Soll 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1936. It undertook to stabilize the farm 
situation by making direct Federal payments 
for taking land out of production in s0- 
called soil depleting crops and increasing 
soll conserving crops. 

In addition, benefit payments, that is, sub- 
sidies, were to be paid to producers of basic 
crops—wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco. 

While this was being set up the experts 
set to work on a new farm bill, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, 

With it began the system of price-support 
loans and purchases along with marketing 
quotas, applicable to all basic crops. 

The objective of the 1938 act was to 85- 
sure to farmers parity of incomes, that 18. 
“that per capita net income of individuals 
on farms from farming operations that bears 
to the per capita net income of individuals 
not on farms the same relation as perv 
during the period from August 1909, to July 
1914.” 

MANDATORY LOANS 

The act called for parity payments to glue 
farmers the difference between the price Te- 
ceived by them for their crops and the parity 
price. Records were unsatisfactory as to pre- 
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cisely how much Government money was 
spent for these purposes. 

Loans to farmers to hold crops off the 
market were made mandatory for some 
crops—wheat and cotton especially. The 
program aimed at keeping a floor under prices 
to prevent them from tumbling to ruinous 
levels. 

The next year came the European war, and 
by 1941 farm prices had begun to climb 
rapidly. 

In 1940 Congress passed another farm act 
calling for mandatory or rigid supports. 

It was not support the farmers needed 
then, but encouragement to grow more. On 
April 1, 1941, the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
pealed to farmers to step up output of dairy 
products, eggs, pork, and vegetables. 

After Pearl Harbor, Congress quickly en- 
acted the first price support act and specifi- 
cally exempted all farm products from con- 
trol until farm prices reached 110 percent of 
Parity. 

In 1942 Congress enacted an act extending 
the life of the CCC and including in it the 
Steagall amendment which extended price 
parity support to many nonbasic crops, 

In the fall of 1842 Congress passed the 
Stabilization Act and wrote into it a pro- 
vision designed to assure farmers that they 
would not be the victims of a postwar price 
Collapse such as occurred in 1920 after World 
War I. 

SUPPORTS ORDERED 


It ordered that crops be supported at 90 
percent of parity and that this support be 
continued for 2 years after a formal declara- 
tion of the end of the war. Mandatory sup- 
ports were thus to have ended December 
31, 1948. 

But Congress got into a Yow, each House 
Passed a separate farm bill in 1948. As a 
result of the final legislation, both bills 
tacked together, extended mandatory sup- 
Ports to June 39, 1950. 

Then in 1949 Congress decided to extend 
the support at 90 percent through the 1951 
crop season. Came Korea and Congress de- 
cided to keep the mandatory high supports 
through the 1954 crop season. 

When the Korean war ended in 1953 the 
mandatory high support levels were in exist- 
ence for two more crop years—1953 and 1954. 

Although attempts were made by Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson to cut back on the huge ac- 
cumulation of surpluses, actually by 1955 un- 
Wieldy surpluses of commodities had accu- 
mulated. 

In 2 years, according to Department of 
Agriculture figures, the wheat surplus rose 
700 million bushels. 

CARRYOVER RISES 


In 2 years the cotton carryover rose 7 mi- 
lion bales to nearly 10 million bales. 

By the end of 1955 Government invest- 
ments and loans in price-supported com- 
Modities were almost 9 billion. 


THE FARM PROBLEM, 4—Over 77 PERCENT oF 
SUPPORT Sum GOES TO LARGE OPERATORS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 15—The Govern- 
ment engages in a large variety of operations 
designed to keep farm surpluses off the mar- 
ket, thereby to hoid up prices and help 
farmers who could not make a living in a 
wholly free farm market. 

Most of the huge surpluses—more than 
two-thirds are from three crops, wheat, corn, 
and cotton—arise out of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation's lending operations. 

MAY BORROW ON CROPS 

Four-fifths of all the farm crops—256 in 
all—are under no control and not involved 
in the surplus excess. 
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More than 77 percent of the money for 
the crops which are supported goes to the 
really big farms. 

A farmer who grows any of the basic 
crops—tobacco, peanuts, wheat, cotton, and 
rice—and complies with the acreage allot- 
ments, or corn not now subject to acreage 
allotment, or who grows any of the 10 non- 
basic crops on which supports are manda- 
tory may borrow on his crop from the CCC 
at the designated support level. 

The crop is put in storage, the farmer 
gets a loan and a receipt. In theory at 
least, the farmer may repay the loan, recoup 
his crop, or an equivalent amount of the 
same commodity he put in storage. 

In practice he does not often repay, the 
Government takes title to the crop and adds 
it to the already bulging surpluses. 

If, when it sells the crop, the CCO suffers 
a loss, that loss becomes the burden of the 
taxpayer. The CCC cannot go back and col- 
lect the deficiency from the farmer as the 
loans are known as nonrecourse loans, 

One of a flock of criticisms aimed at the 
price-support business is that the bulk of 
the CCC support money goes to the big 
farmers who could exist without a Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

APPROXIMATELY 1,290,000 INVOLVED 


The approximately 1,290,000 farms earning 
gross income of more than $5,000 a year, and 
enjoying 79 percent of the farm market, drew 
$2,571,000,000 of price support money, ac- 
cording to the study, or $1,993 per farm. 

The next biggest portion went to the 
811,000 farms having gross sales ranging 
from $2,500 to $4,999 and haying 12 percent 
of the country’s total farm sales. They drew 
$391 million of support money or $482 per 
farm. 

PIFTY-SIX PERCENT UNDER $2,500 


For the 2,681,000 farms earning less than 
$2,500 on sales of products—5 percent of all 
the farms in the country doing only 9 per- 
cent of all the sales of farm products—got 
$109 per farm in support money. 

Because the CCC support operations give 
only a paltry amount of aid to small farm- 
ers, the Government operates a variety of 
other programs aimed specifically at the low- 
income group. 

These programs will be described in detall 
in a subsequent article. 

What the farmers, big and little, receive 
from the CCC lending operations is a big 
part, but only a part, of the cost of the CCC 
operations. 2 

TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE 

There are the costs of transportation, stor- 
ge, and administration, which aggregate 
almost $1 billion a year and there are a half- 
dozen separate CCC programs designed to 
help the country get rid of the farm sur- 
pluses. 

Members of Congress from time to time 
have expressed considerable indignation at 
the size of some of the support payments 
made by the CCC. 

Last spring Senator WIILIAxts of Delaware, 
Republican, put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a list of the biggest recipients of 
price-support loans on cotton. 


BRITISH-OWNED CONCERN 


Three of the largest of these received more 
in price-support loans on cotton, WILLIAMS 
of Delaware, pointed out, than did all the 
farmers of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania on all the crops they grew. 

One of the large corporation farms which 
received $1,212,699.80 on its 1958 cotton was 
the Delta & Pine Land Co., of Scott, Miss., 
& wholly owned British concern. 

Arizona cotton farmers receiving sums 

from $100,000 upward to $487,460 
numbered 76. Seven Arkansas farmers re- 
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ceived sums ranging from $129,000 to $400,- 
000. The California cotton payment list was 
a long one, showing 37 farms getting pay- 
ments ranging from $203,000 to more than 
$1,400,000. Eighty-two drew sums ranging 
trom $100,000 to $199,000, The Mississippi 
payment list, ranging from $103,000 to more 
than $1 million per farm, numbered 62. 

There are similar huge payments on record 
for wheat farmers, corn farmers, and others. 
Some of the above huge cotton farms also 
drew support money on other crops. 

One of the big programs operated by the 
CCC is the subsidy program for exporters 
of grains, cotton, and rice. 

For example, right now it is paying 60 
cents subsidy on every bushel of wheat 
exported. 

During 1957, 1958, and 1959 the Govern- 
ment purchased and then exported 16 mil- 
lion bales of cotton on which it has subsidy 
and other costs of more than $800 million, 
all chargeable to the Federal budget. 

One of the complaints which has fre- 
quently been made both by Members of 
Congress and outside critics is that the Gov- 
ernment has been paying excessive storage 
and handling charges to private warehouse- 
men. 

LISTED 21 COMPANIES 


At the request of a House subcommittee 
the CCC gave a list of 21 private mill and 
elevator companies which in 1959 drew pay- 
ments for grain storage ranging from $2,214,- 
000 to $23,470,000 each. a 

Since 1952 storage rates have risen from 
15.6 cents a bushel for wheat to 21.5 cents, 
for corn from 13.25 cents to 18.89 cents, for 
peanuts from $4.20 a ton to $8.40, for cotton 
from $4.20 a bale to $4.55. 

When a House Government Operations 
subcommittee complained that the CCC had 
taken grain out of Government-owned stor- 
age and put it in private concerns, the CCC 
answered that under the law, it was required 
to favor as far as practicable private-owned 
elevators and warehouses, 

Most of the transfers, it said, occurred in 
the course of moving the grain close to ex- 
port point, or point of consumption. 

Although the Government takes substan- 
tial losses on the vast quantities of commod- 
ities It acquires, very often these losses are 
exaggerated by those who do not differen- 
tiate between acquisition cost and realized 
net loss. 

Nor are the total disbursements for sup- 
ported commodities in any one year the real 
cost to the taxpayers of the surpluses. 

Price support losses are only a portion of 
the CCC losses for any one year because the 
corporation also carries on the export sub- 
sidy program, the school lunch program, the 
barter program for strategic materials need- 
ed for defense, the donation programs for 
the benefit of needy people abroad and for 
needy people at home. 

All of this shows up as part of the cost of 
the agricultural budget, but much of it is 
for the benefit of the general community and 
not just for farmers. 

Not more than half of Government expend- 
{tures charged to agriculture are in reality 
for the sole benefit of farmers, 

The CCC's total realized loss—which is the 
real net cost to the taxpayers—was $1,207 
milion in fiscal 1959, although it paid out 
for supports and other purposes in that year 
about $6 billion. 

Price support losses of that $1,207 million 
were only $805 million, which was the real 
measure of the farm subsidy. 

CCC price-support losses were $302 million 
on donations of commodities, $499 million 
loss on sales, 

Other losses were $132 million on export 
subsidies, $75 million on school lunches and 
$195 million on interest and administration. 
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Dedication of New Shrine Mosque in 
Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the city 
of Baltimore, already possessed of many 
impressive and beautiful buildings, was 
recently blessed with the dedication of 
still another handsome edifice—Boumi 
Temple's Mosque. Boumi, chartered in 
1884, was the 18th of the 166 temples to 
be established and during the ensuing 
decades Boumi has prospered and 
flourished until it boasts a present mem- 
bership of 7,000 members. 

George E. Stringfellow, past imperial 
potentate and for many years a business 
associate of Thomas Alva Edison, de- 
livered an address at the dedication of 
the Mosque. His closing remarks were 
truly appropriate to so significant an 
occasion: 

To the joys and pleasures of tomorrow, 

To the love of one man for another, 

To the freedom of thought and the liberty 
from tyranny, 

To the Great God of mankind, 

We humbly dedicate Boum! Temple’s Mosque. 

These words, Mr. President, could well 
be a creed which if followed by all men 
would bring peace and happiness to us 
all, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stringfellow’s address of November 13, 
1960, on the occasion of the dedication 
of Boumi Temple’s Mosque be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY NOBLE GEORGE F. STRINGFELLOW 

Illustrious sir, imperial sir, gracious, ladies, 
officers, members, and guests of Boum! Tem- 
ple, it is always a pleasure to participate in 
a ceremony dedicating a new Shrine mosque. 

May I at the outset pay my respects to 
your illustrious Potentate Noble William O. 
Barnes who has given much of his time and 
substance to make this a better world in 


which to live. Bill is truly one of God's 
noblemen, I am privileged to call him my 
friend. 


I believe it was Crowell who said, “The 
light of friendship is like the light of phos- 
phorus, seen plainest when all around Is 
dark.” 

The light of friendship has shone brightly 
for me in Baltimore for such a long period 
of time that I look upon Boumi Temple as 
my second Shrine home, 

I hope you will pardon a slight diversion 
from my scheduled talk, while I make sev- 
eral observations about Maryland and 
Baltimore. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland, as you know, was one of the 
Thirteen Original States of the American 
Union. 

Maryland was one of the most picturesque 
of the English colonies. 

Founded by cavaliers, gentlemen from the 
court of Charles Ist of England, Maryland 
had a very different atmosphere from that 
of the other northern colonies in the early 
days. 

Many of the customs of old England were 
followed. For example, the Christmas yule 
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log, the fox hunts, the merry coaching par- 
ties, and social festivities at the great manor 
houses. 

London fashions were studiously copied 
and wealthy families sent their sons to 
England to be educated. 

With the American Revolution, however, 
came a patriotic change from England’s 
satin to American homespun. Fox hunts 
gave way to earnest discussions of colonial 
policy, Maryland cast her vote to become 
@ part of the new Nation, in whose history 
she has played g vital part. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, home of Boumi Temple and 
largest city in the State, has developed into 
a great commercial and industrial center 
without losing the charm and individuality 
that enveloped it from colonial days. The 
leisurely spirit of the Old South has been 
combined with modern ideas of progress and 
city improvement. Baitimore is today a 
thriving, manufacturing, and port city, a 
home community, and a center of culture 
and education. It is from such a back- 
ground and it is from such an atmosphere 
that Boumi draws her membership. Little 
wonder that the quality of her membership 
is second to none in North America. 

MOSQUE 

To the officers, past and present, and to 
the more than 7,000 members of Boumi, I 
bring you the greetings and good wishes of 
the officers and 11,500 members of Crescent 
Temple, your sister temple—my temple, 
where, like Boumi, the cream of human 
Kindness cements us into one. 
~ This is a beautiful mosque. It will, in 
theory if not in fact, in the years ahead, be 
a welcome oasis for over 800,000 nobles who 
travel this way. 

Boumi chartered in 1884, was the 18th 
of the 166 temples to be established. At 
that time—76 years ago—the total mem- 
bership of our fraternity was 1,460 or an 
average of about 81 members per temple. 

Grover Cleveland was elected President the 
year Boumi was chartered. Florida was 
admitted to the Union, Morse invented the 
telegraph, copper was discovered in Michi- 
gan, Edison had invented the incandescent 
lamp 5 years earlier and made the use of 
electricity practical. And, what, may I ask, 
would a second section of the shrine be like 
without electricity? 

Boumi provided our fraternity with splen- 
did leadership in the person of Imperial Sir 
William J. Cunningham as imperial poten- 
tate in 1912 and 1913. 

Boumi entertained the imperial council 
here in Baltimore in 1939 and did a splendid 
job of it. Yours is a great temple and cer- 
tainly worthy of this beautiful mosque. 
Your candidate for the office of impertal 
outer guard in the person of the Honorable 
George W. Della 3d made a very creditable 
showing at our Denver meeting last July. 

More than 90 years ago, Dr. Walter M. 
Fleming wrote the original ritual of the 
Shrine which is now displayed in the Shrine 
rooms of the George Washington National 
Masonic Memorial in Alexandria, Va. About 
88 years ago, Dr. Fleming, Billy Florence, and 
11 other friends gathered in the old Masonic 
Hali in New York and created Mecca Tempie 
and thus was founded a new order, wherein 
Master Masons of the higher degree might 
find refreshment from their labors. 

It has been said that Dr. Fleming and his 
associates builded better than they knew, but 
those early years were a struggle. 

As we look back, it seems inconceivable 
that the Shrine could have survived. At the 
end of 4 years there were hardly more than 
100 members and only 1 ceremonial per- 
formance of the ritual had been achieved. 
The fraternity had been financed almost en- 
tirely by Dr. Fleming. 

But such was the faith and the energy of 
this man and a few of his friends that 
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slowly, at first, and then with a great surge, 
the Shrine began to grow, and now today 
it is the most glamorous of all fraternal 
orders. It is the same great heritage of 
faith, transmitted more than three-quarters 
of a century later, to the nobility of Boumi 
Temple that made this great new structure 
possible. 

Here, in this beautiful mosque, you Shrin- 
ers of Boumi must and will carry on the 
great traditions that are your heritage. 
Here, you Shriners of Boumi will find the 
pleasure, the joy and the fun to which your 
merry hearts are entitled. 

Here, you Shriners of Boumi will practice 
the charity, indulge the honor and enhance 
the glory your reverent minds have created 
in this fraternity. 

The hope of the world lies in the teachings 
of Masonry and the Shrine, Though Ma- 
sonry is not a religion, it Is nevertheless 
religious, It expresses and teaches man's 
reverence for the Supreme Architect of the 
universe, Who has builded here on earth His 
temple of humanity, 


To the joys and pleasures of tomorrow, 

To the love of one man for another, 

To the freedom of thought and the liberty 
from tyranny, 

To the great God of mankind, 

We humbly dedicate Boumi Temple's 
mosque. 


The Late W. D. Boyce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have a clipping from the Anderson, S.C., 
Independent under the date of Septem- 
ber 4, 1960, concerning the efforts of Mr. 
Hubert F. Lee, Decatur, Ga., to honor the 
late W. D. Boyce, of Chicago, who insti- 
gated the founding of the Boy Scouts 
of America, Because of the great serv- 
ice rendered by Mr. Boyce, it is felt by 
Myr. Lee and others that Mr. Boyce should 
be nominated to the Hall of Fame. 

As we are all interested in the Boy 
Scout movement, I think it fitting that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be so 
printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORMER LONE Scours HONOR MAN 
History ALMOST FORGOT 

The name of the man that history almost 
forgot is going to be placed in nomination 
for entry to the Hall of Fame of Great Amer- 
icans. 

He is W. D. Boyce, the Chicago publisher 
who in 1909 instigated the founding of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Plans for the nomi- 
nation were discussed yesterday by Hubert 
F. Lee, of Decatur, Ga., editor of Dixie Busi- 
ness for the past 30 years. 

Lee visited in Anderson after a 5-day con- 
vention of the Elbeetian Legion, a group of 
former Lone Scouts of America, the group 
which Boyce founded. In 1924 it merged 
with the Boy Scouts of America. 

Lee said the convention voted unanimously 
to seek Boyce’s admission to the Hall at New 
York University. Nominees are taken every 
5 years and the next one will be in 1965. 
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A highlight of the Elbeetian convention 
was the presentation of W. D. Boyce Award 
for distinguished service to scouting to the 
unknown Scout of 1909. It was accepted by 
Boyce's daughter, Mrs. Happy Boyce Parker, 
now 72, and a resident of California. The 
conyention was held at Lake Lure, N.C. 

In 1909 Boyce was lost in a London fog and 
while seeking his way, he was met by a youth 
who offered to lead him to his destination. 
When he had reached there, the youth re- 
fused a tip, saying that he was a Scout and 
Scouts did not receive tips. 

Boyce was amazed and pleased at the ac- 
tion and later consulted Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell and learned of the Scout movement, 
returning to America with much informa- 
tion. He and others formed the American 
Scouts in 1910. 


Tides of Hate—A Report on Neonazism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
Colleagues an excellent report on neo- 
nazism throughout the world which ap- 
peared in the December e of Com- 
mittee Reporter, a publication of the 
American Jewish Committee. 

This report reminds us of the problem 
of anti-Semitism that continues to 
Plague our Jewish friends, and I ask 
Unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ties or HATE—A REPORT ON NEONAZISM 

Nazism did not die in the bunker with 
Adolph Hitler nor did it disappear with the 
ashes. of the Third Reich. Although post- 
War neonazism has not been able to attain 
in any country the force of a mass move- 
Ment, it remains a serious problem which 
cannot be denied or overlooked. The trag- 
ically painful echoes of the Nazi holocaust 
and World War IT should serve to recall that 
Nazism threatens not only Jews, but the en- 
tire free world. 

No single outstanding personality has 
emerged to lead the various splinter groups 
through the world; yet the new nazism 
has many faces and its assaults are felt on 
Many levels. They may take the form of a 
group of Argentine youths who attack Jew- 

Students; or a political party such as 
the Italian Social Movement composed large- 
ly of former Italian Fascists; Eastern Euro- 
Pean pro-Nazi organizations, based in West 

y. from which flows a tide of malice 
into many parts of the world; or a publish- 
ing firm in Mexico, reportedly financed by 
Arab League funds and specializing in anti- 
Semitic literature. 

The neo-Nazis organize attacks on syna- 
Bogues, chalk hate slogans on public places, 
Publish books, carry on propaganda cam- 
Paigns through the mails, hold mass meet- 

and mobilize politically to seek elec- 
tion to legislative bodies. They may. as does 

Rivarol,” a French publication, produced by 
Nazi collaborators, try to distill a special 
brand of “intellectual” anti-Semitism. 

The following data on the most important 
neo-Nazi organizations. their leaders, activi- 

and general impact is based on material 
Bathered and evaluated by AJC officers and 
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correspondents in Europe, Latin America, 
and New York. 

Today in West Germany, neonazism is 
to be found in several forms. On the polit- 
ical level the German Reich’s Party is the 
outstanding’ neo-Nazi group, It has pulled 
a substantial number of yotes in recent 
years and last year won its first seat in the 
state Parliament of the Rhineland-Palatin- 
ate. Several of its key leaders are former 
well-known Nazis who are fanatically deter- 
mined to recapture former positions of 
power and status, In addition, there are 
il other smaller German neo-Nazi splinter 
parties. 

Veterans groups, including some dating 
back to World War I, are another potent 
source of German neonazism. Their cam- 
paigns are designed to justify Hitlerism, 
mute Nazi war crimes, and nostalgically 
play up the glories of German militarism. 

Of rising significance are the activities of 
East European pro-Nazi groups now. based 
in Germany. These are composed of former 
Fascist military loaders, ministers of war- 
time puppet governments and rank-and-file 
war criminals who fled to Germany after 
World War II from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and the Ukraine. These groups 
exploit anticommunism as a basis for wide- 
scale pro-Nazi propaganda which is also 
violently anti-Semitic. 

Another disturbing factor on the German 
scene has been the growth in recent years 
of ultranationalistic youth movements. 
Many are attached to West German neo- 
Nazi parties or moyements. Their Nazi or- 
ientation is expressed in patterns tragically 
reminiscent of an earlier period—speeches, 
emblems and uniforms. A federation of 
seven of these groups was formed last year. 
Estimates as to the number of young peo- 
ple involved range from 20,000 to 30,000. 

Although only a small percentage of the 
young people in West Germany belong to 
these antidemocratic youth movements, 
their number is sufficiently large to con- 
stitute a danger signal. It also points up 
once again AJC’s long-maintained position 
on the inadequacies of the German system 
of civic education. 

In Western Europe, outside Germany, neo- 
Nazis are operating on an international 
basis from Malmo, Sweden. There are neo- 
Fascist parties in Italy and Austria and na- 
tionalistic and hatemongering organizations 
in France. — 

In Latin America, the capture of Adolph 
Eichmann once more focused attention on 
the fact that former Nazis had found hayen 
in a number of Latin American countries, 
especially in Argentina. Their special skills 
in spreading the virus of hate could con- 
taminate all Latin America and, since anti- 
American propaganda is part of their pitch 
also pose a great danger to the United 
States. The Arab League is also believed 
to be active in this area—carrying on an 
anti-Israel campaign which is also anti- 
Semitic.” 

The major neo-Nazi organization in Ar- 
gentina is the Nationalist Union Movement 
with about 15,000 members. Its leader, the 
son of a former Argentine cabinet minister 
who strongly supported Hitler, is also as- 
sociated with a rabidly anti-American 
publication. 


Mexico also has an active anti-Semitic 
movement, There, as in other places in 
Latin America, anti-Semitic propaganda is 
often used as a weapon against the United 
States. The key organization is Editora 
Librera, headed by officers of a publishing 
firm of the same name, which specializes in 
hate literature. 

Hungarian, Ukrainian, and Croatian 
Fascist refugee groups cooperate with these 
native Latin Americans. In addition, anti- 
Semitic movements in Latin America receive 
a steady stream of hate publications, which 
ure imported from the United States and dis- 
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tributed from n clearing house in Santiago, 
Chile, 

In another part of the world, the United 
Arab Republic has provided refuge to a con- 
siderable number of former Nazis who 
escaped from Germany and were alded by a 
kind of “underground railroad” to reach 
Egypt. Many serve as advisors to the UAR 
in its campaign of hate against Israel. 

In the United States, Hungarian Fascist 
groups—which must be clearly distinguished 
from the decent and loyal Hungarian ma- 
jority in this country—are centered around 
the New York weekly, Free Hungary. Edited 
by a notorious wartime Nazi propagandist, 
this paper publishes unbridled antidemo- 
cratic and anti-Semitic propaganda. These 
Fascist elements have infiltrated a consider- 
able number of Hungarian organizations in 
this country. They have also organized, 
armed, and uniformed Hungarian sharp- 
shooter troops in several cities along the 
eastern seaboard, including New York. A 
number of unsuspecting prominent Amer- 
ican public figures have been lured into ex- 
pressing approbation of these groups to the 
detriment of American prestige abroad. 

These are many of the principal neo-Nazi 
groups now operating in various countries 
throughout the world, Although they can- 
not in any realistic sense be labeled an 
operating international network, there is, no 
doubt, in many cases, communication and 
collaboration between groups. At this time, 
the existence of these factions must be 
recognized as the “threat of a threat” rather 
than an immediate danger. They must, 
however, be kept under continual surveil- 
lance and met with effective counteraction, 
lest they imperceptibly inch forward to a 
position of national or international sig- 
nificance. 


U.S. Industrial Expansion Is Essential 
for Survival as Well as Creating Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, many thoughtful men have 
pondered the problems besetting our 
economy, but few have done this with 
such simple clarity and eloquence as has 
Mr. Wendell S. Reynolds, editor of the 
Huntington Advertiser, Huntington, W. 
Va. In a series of editorials in his ex- 
cellent newspaper, he not only points 
out the need of national efforts for in- 
dustrial expansion, but also suggests the 
means of speeding the process in order 
to provide jobs for the growing number 
of workers displaced by automation, and 
to enable the United States to continue 
as leader of the free nations against 
Communist aggression. 

Because I believe Mr. Reynolds’ edi- 
torials deserve universal study, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the first of 
these printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION Is ESSENTIAL FOR 
BURVIVAL AS WELL AS CREATING JOBS 

Heavy chronic unemployment is causing 
hardships in many areas and is hurting busi- 
ness in many States. For the entire country 
it is a sympton of a much more serious com- 
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bination of ailments reaching to the heart of 
the economy. 

Complications of the ailments may even 
affect relations with our allies and friends 
and weaken the unity and the economic 
health of the free nations in thelr struggle 
with communism. 

That could lead down the dismai road to 
defeat. The decisive battles of the cold war, 
many competent observers believe, will take 
place in the mines and milis and markets. 

In the conflict the controlled economy of 
the Communists has many built-in advan- 
tages over the free competitive system of the 
democracies. The strain is adding new com- 
plications now to the economic ilis of the 
United States. 

For the sake of unity and economic 
strength we have to keep our markets open 
to our allies and friends. But it is competi- 
tion and the use of more and more machines 
to replace human hands and reduce produc- 
tion costs that have caused heavy continued 
unemployment in many areas. 

The effect of competition and mechanlza- 
tion upon the coal industry illustrates what 
has happened to some extent in most fields 
of production. Machines were originally in- 
stalled in quite a few mines, including some 
in West Virginia, chiefly to enable them to 
compete more successfully with those having 
an advantage of freight rates. 

The process of mechanization had to pick 
up speed as natural gas reached traditional 
.coal markets in heavy volume. Gas was an 
entirely different fuel. In many respects it 
was more convenient for home use, and it 
cut into the total national demand for coal. 

But it was still an American product, 
Serious foreign competition with coal did not 
develop until the wave of residual fuel oll 
from abroad flowed into the ports of the east 
coast. 

Even mechanization did not enable the 
mines to hold their eastern industrial mar- 
kets against the inroads of this cheap fuel. 
The National Coal Association estimated 
that In 1957 residual oil imports amounted 
to the equivalent of 39 million tons of do- 
mestie coal. 

The equivalent of another 17 million tons 
was refined in this country from imported 
crude oll. The decline in coal demand re- 
sulting from oil imports was estimated to 
have eliminated more than 24,000 jobs of 
American miners. Railway employees and 
others whose work depends in part on coal 
were also affected. 

Then another foreign factor jarred the 
mining industry. West Germany imposed 
a duty of $4.76 a ton on all coal from the 
United States in excess of 4,400,000 tons a 


year. 

The decline in coal shipments to West 
Germany in 1959 as a result of the tariff 
amounted to more than 5 million tons. 

All these factors—the tariff, machines, and 
competition—have cut heavily Into the num- 
ber of jobs available in the coal fields. In 
1937 the bituminous mines used 491,864 em- 
ployees to produce 445 million tons of coal. 
In 1958 they produced 410 million tons with 
only 195,000 employees. 

Employment in West Virginia’s mines has 
shrunk from 119,000 in 1950 to a present 
total of fewer than 44,000. 

The decline in bituminous production 
from 445 million tons In 1937 to 410 million 
tons in 1958 was not large. But except for 
severe competition, the growth in the econ- 
omy and the population would have created 
a demand that would have required a sub- 
stantial increase. 

Mandatory controls have curbed oil im- 
ports since last year, but there is still a ques- 
tion of whether national interest does not 
demand still further restrictions. 

In many other fields also imported goods 
have captured a sizable share of the Amer- 
ican market. Sales of foreign cars in the 
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United States rose from 21,000 in 1950 to 
a total last year of 600,000. 

The natural impulse of a great many peo- 
ple affected by competition from abroad is 
to demand quotas or high tariffs to limit 
the influx of foreign goods. „ 

The conference of Governors from 16 
Southern and border States at Hot Springs, 
Ark., in September asked quotas on a num- 
ber of commodities and urged the Govern- 
ment to require importers of petroleum to 
observe mandatory controls. 

The meeting also requested a congres- 
sional investigation of the reciprocal trade 
program to determine whether laws should 
be revised. 

Such an Investigation may be advisable. 
but it involves the delicate problem of our 
relations with allies and the vital need of 
unity for continued resistance to com- 
munism, 

Friendly negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries for adjustment of their tariffs and 
quotes as well as ours would seem preferable 
to a rough-and-tumble congressional in- 


Raising our trade barriers arbitrarily could 
cause retaliatory action against us by the 
European Common Market comprising Italy, 
France, West Germany, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. Even the seven 
members of the Free Trade Association, 
which includes the United Kingdom, might 
possibly impose high tariffs against our 
goods 


Irritatlons resulting from commercial 
rivalries could split the free world and 
weaken both its economic and its military 
position. 

To remain strong the democracies must 
expand rather than restrict thelr interna- 
tional trade. To grow still stroger they must 
help the underdeveloped nations to progress 
more rapidly, stiffen their resistance to com- 
munism and increase thelr commerce with 
free nations. : 

Besides helping strengthen ties with our 
allies, international trade also brings the 
United States enormous economic benefits. 
Our exports this year will exceed even our 
expanding imports by about $5.5 billion. 

Even so, rising imports from the industries 
American dollars helped build after the war 
as a means of saving friendly powers from 
communism are contributing to another 
serious economic complication for us. 

Besides capturing a considerable part of 
our domestic market and reducing the pro- 
duction and employment of our industries, 
foreign goods bought in the United States 
are sending huge funds out of the country. 

This flow of money abroad joins the stream 
of outlays for tourist travel, foreign invest- 
ment, economic and military aid and other 
purposes such as the maintenance of our 
own Armed Forces. 

All this spending together amounts to 
much more than the United States is taking 
in from foreign countries through the sale 
of exports. 

In 1958 and 1959 outlays exceeded receipts 
by about $7.3 billion. In spite of efforts to 
increase exports this year, the deficit will 
amount to an estimated $3 billion. 

This continuing unfavorable balance of 


payments, as it is called, has built up for, 


eign claims against the dollar of more than 
$19 billion. In recent months especially 
many of those holding claims have de- 
manded payment in gold. 

During this year transfers of our gold 
abroad have reached more than a billion 
dollars. Most of the loss occurred in the 
second half because foreign demand built 
up. Our reserve of gold is now down to 
about $18.6 billlon. About $11.6 billion is 
necessary to support our currency. 

So we have far less than enough to pay all 
outs claims. The possibility that the 
United States might have to devalue the 
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dollar to meet its foreign obligations helped 
spark the recent flurries of speculation in 
gold on the London market. 

That crisis has passed, but it has left a 
warning that the country cannot safely con- 
tinue to spend so much more overseas than 
it gets in return from exports. 

Efforts are now underway to induce our 
allies to assume part of the obligation of 
foreign aid and mutual defense, but the 
amount they can take over will still leave 
a heavy burden for the United States. 

Here our complications come together and 
present a problem that seems to have no 
satisfactory solution. For survival against 
Communist aggression we must keep the free 
world united through foreign aid and mutual 
defense programs, 

To keep our allies and friends strong and 
enable them to buy from us we must also 
buy from them. 

But it appears that we cannot bear the 
financial load of the demands upon us in- 
definitely. Possibly that was what Khru- 
shchey had in mind when he boasted that he 
would bury us. 

The situation is serious and highly com- 
plicated, though by no means hopeless. 

The Government could require more for- 
eign aid dollars to be spent in this country. 
It could reduce considerably its military out- 
lays overseas. By negotiation it could 
probably bring about the lifting of at least 
some restrictions of foreign countries on the 
flow of investment capital to the United 
States. 

These and other possible measures would 
help, but a growing volume of exports would 
still be necessary to bring and keep income 
from abroad up to spending. 

Expanding our exports will require tight 
curbs on inflation and reasonable coopera- 
tion between labor and management to 
hold prices down. 

It will also require the use of still more 
machines and labor-saving methods to lower 
production costs and retain high wage scales. 

And the use of more machines and labor- 
saving methods will cause heavier unem- 
ployment. 

One remedy for that problem often dis- 
cussed is a shorter day and week to spread 
the work available, 

The real solution is the development of 
new business and new Industry to create 
entirely new jobs and then train the un- 
employed in the skills for the new work. 

Driving forward in these efforts is essential 
not only to relieve unemployment but to 
cure the basic ailment that is threatening 
our standing in the world and our survival 
as a free nation. 

Means of speeding expansion and of in- 
ducing industries to locate in areas of high 


unemployment will be discussed in later 
editorials of this series. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
Tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory.. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939). 


The Role of Local Government in Rela- 
tion to the Needs of State and Federal 
Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 6, 1960, the State College 
(Pa.) Chamber of Commerce through 
its legislative affairs committee spon- 
Sored a symposium at which time the 
role of local government in relation to 
the needs of State and Federal Govern- 
ments was discussed. 

It was my privilege to deliver the fol- 
lowing address in connection with the 
program: 

Tue ROLE oF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN RELA- 

TION ro THE NEEDS or STATE AND FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENTS 


(Address by Representative James E. Van 
Zaxpr, Member of Congress of the 20th 
District of Pennsylvania) 

The general principle of local government 
1s basic to our freedom. 

The varying forms of local government 
stem from the beginning of American his- 
tory—and from the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon-Viking and other northern European 
Peoples. 

Such devices as the town meeting bear a 
strong resemblance to the public meetings 
by which much public business was con- 
ducted in the government of the ancient 
Greek city-states, 

Though the government of such states was 
usually truly national government—because 
it was independent of any higher govern- 
mental authority—yet it was truly local 
government in its form, and also in the nar- 
row extent of territory and restricted num- 
ber of people to which it applied. 

Boards of aldermen, selectmen, county su- 
Pervisors, and the like constitute a form of 
Bovernment whose origin is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. 

Such governments differ from the govern- 
Ment of separated powers—as we know it in 
Our State and National Governments—in 
that they often combine in one board or 
Council the legislative and executive powers. 

Here, in the more intimate departments of 
government, where each legislator-official 18. 
Or should be, well known to the neighbors 
Whose affairs he is empowered to regulate 
the traditional reliance has been not on 
formal and structural safeguards but on 
direct contact consultation and the fre- 
quently recurring opportunity to vote out 
the incumbents and vote in new men. 

Actually, no theoretical structural safe- 
guard built out of philosophical concepts of 
Bovernment could equal the simple down-to- 
earth safeguards, which we can easily have in 
local matters, of knowing the territory, 
knowing the officials, and keeping a watchful 
eye upon their operations. 

Local government deals with the tangible 
and visible surroundings of our homes and 
businesses. 


Appendix 


As Thomas Jefferson said commenting in 
his autoblography on this tendency toward 
impracticality in big government: 

“Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap we should soon 
want bread.” 

Abraham Lincoln wrote in his famous 
“Fragment on Government” on July 1, 1854: 

“The legitimate object of government Is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all or 
cannot so well do for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. 

“In all that the people can Individually 
do as well for themselves, government ought 
not to interfere." 

This, as well as Jefferson’s remarks, repre- 
sents sound American traditions in political 


I belleve it is consistent with Lincoln's 
thought that we keep governmental action 
to the necessary minimum and that this in- 
cludes submitting every public problem to 
the smallest simplest, most local sort of gov- 
ment that seems able to handle it with 
efficiency and economy. 

This basic thought common to both Lin- 
coln and Jefferson is further amplified in 
Jefferson's autobiography: 

“It is not by the consolidation or concen- 
tration of powers but by their distribution 
that good government is effected. 

“Were not this great country already di- 
vided into States that division must be made, 
that each might do for itself what concerns 
itself directly and what it can so much 
better do than a distant authority.” 

Continuing, Jefferson said: 

“Every State again is divided into coun- 
ties each to take care of what lies within 
its local bounds, each county again into 
township or wards to manage minute details 
and every ward into farms to be governed 
each by its individual proprietor. 

“It is by this participation of cares, de- 
ascending gradually from general to particu- 
lar, that the mass of human affairs may be 
best managed for the good and prosperity of 
all.” 

A great defect in the American civic con- 
sciousness is the tendency to confuse the 
various levels of government and their ap- 
propriate concerns, 

The citizen will vote for or against a can- 
didate for constable or similar local office 
on the basis of the candidate's opinion on 
some such question as the Arab-Israel dis- 
agreement or the problem of the Quemoy 
and Matsu Islands. 

The same citizen will write to his Repre- 
sentative or Senator in Washington with re- 
gard to local parking regulations or sewer 
charges or a proposed change in zoning. 

Studying and taking part in local govern- 
ment is at once the easiest and the best way 
for the citizen to get to understand the 
workings of politics, to share in the mak- 
ing of decisions and the planning of action 
and to have the immediate satisfaction of 
sharing the tangible benefits of his work 
for the community. 

It is also the most frequented path to- 
ward a political career and probably the 
best possible apprenticeship. 

It is only too frequently the case, how- 
ever, that the public ignores the local gov- 
ernment and turns its eyes exclusively to 
the Federal Government. 

Particularly, citizens tend to think the 
Federal Government is the proper place to 
go for any sort of help that may be needed. 


However, close to home may be both the 
problem and the means for its solution. 

Maurice H. Stans, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, drew a great deal of adverse 
comment as well as some hearty agreement 
when he stated last December: 

“We carry on massive Federal programs 
which State and local governments could 
do better.” 

This is a facet of the present-day danger 
of America—the tendency for anything big 
to overwhelm, overcome, and annihilate 
anything small. 

Big business tends to swamp small busi- 
ness; big government tends to swamp local 
government. 

In the fleld of government, the prerequisite 
for any attempt to combat this tendency is 
that the people should familiarize them- 
selves with the local scene. 

They should study local needs and possible 
programs; get to know the local government 
Officials, civic organizations, and interested 
individuals who are working on the same 
matters, and then they will be in a posi- 
tion to join in the effort. 

Nothing practical and effective can be ac- 
complished in local matters unless this ef- 
fort is made to relate the local problem to 
the local governmental structure. 

Though there Is, certainly, a strong tend- 


eney among the unthinking to throw any 


local problems on Uncle Sam's broad shoul- 
ders; there is at the same time a strong swing 
in the contrary direction. 

Even while the clamor arises for more and 
more State and Federal services to commu- 
nities such as towns and cities and metro- 
politan regions, there is a strong tendency 
among these communities and their respon- 
sible governments to attack and solve their 
own problems. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, 
recently delivered an impressive address on 
this topic at a workshop sponsored by the 
State office for local government. 

Governor Rockefeller said: 

“Modern administrative methods, broader 
financial bases, and technology allow local 
government to produce much more reward- 
ing results at a faster pace.” 

He maintained that demands on local 
governments were increasing in spite of ex- 
panding State and Federal services, 

The New York. Governor stated: 

“The importance of maintaining local gov- 
ernment that can answer the call with ef- 
ficlency, economy, and foresight grows more 
imperative.” 

It is evident that we must foster among 
our people—and particularly the youth—a 
general understanding of the proper limits 
of each type of government, village, town, 
township, city, and county. 

We must work for an amicable and coop- 
erative agreement in the planning program 
and in the division of labor among these gov- 
ernmental bodies and for thelr working in 
helpful coordination with State and Federal 
agencies for the attainment of local benefits. 

Overall planning is proper to the higher 
governmental agency, but what we have a 
tendency to forget is that the decision as 
to local detalls is likely to be both juster and 
more practicable if it is made by the local 
authorities, 

A good example of coordinated work of the 
sort I have in mind is the custom they have 
in some localities with regard to the county 
road system, where the town builds its 
roads in consultation with the county high- 
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way engineers and planners, but then gives 
over the problem of maintenance entirely to 
the county which is already provided with 
ample equipment and crews for the task. 

The expense of this maintenance of town 
roads is, of course, chargeable to the town 
but the system procures for the town better 
maintenance at less cost than it could man- 
age by its own unaided efforts. 

And this tion in planning, this di- 
vision of labor, should be encouraged not 
only between one level of government and 
another, but between governments or gov- 
ernment agencies and private organizations 
of citizens within the local community. 


Aid in general education in the field of - 


local government and in its application in 
many special flelds can be obtained from such 
groups as community councils, churches and 
church organizations, farmers’ organizations 
and cooperatives, businessmen’s groups, 
PTA's, and other school organizations—wom- 
en's clubs, Red Cross and other health or- 
ganizations, ape a and social clubs, and vet- 
erans’ 

The 8 City Awards sponsored 
jointly by the National Municipal League 
and Look e afford an annual show 
window exhibit of spectacular accomplish- 
ments of municipalities in self-help and 
self-improvement, 

These concrete examples of what a local 
government can do in modernization, in slum 
clearance, in establishing efficiency of opera- 
tion, in annexation, in securing regional co- 
operation and outside guidance and aid are 
displayed in a vivid article in Look maga- 
zine for March 1, 1960, on this year’s awards. 

I have here a clipping of this article which 
I am glad to show you. 

I cannot conclude my remarks, frankly 
and sincerely, without mentioning that I 
believe that the chamber of commerce is one 
of the best agencies for the work our com- 
munities need. 

Local units of the chamber of commerce 
are ideally composed and situated to arouse 
public interest in local government, to form 
a liaison between local government agen- 
cies and various groups of citizens. 

I look to just such a group within the 
chamber of commerce as this legislative af- 
fairs committee as a vitally important or- 
ganization to ald in arresting what I regard 
as a most unfortunate trend in govern- 
ment—the tendency to ignore local officials 
and their functions and to pass over their 
suitability for the solving of community 
problems. 

The education of citizens in the nature 
and function of their local government—and 
in the proper delimitations of its scope—is a 
great service to the community. 

Similarly beneficial is the function of the 
chamber of commerce in bringing together 
business people from all parts of the local 
community, and making them well ac- 
quainted with the individuals charged with 
the responsibilities of local government. 

In these ways a live-wire chamber of com- 
merce is helping the citizens of our local 
communities to combat the chief dangers 
of our civilization today, ignorance and in- 
difference. 

The chamber of commerce is working for 
economy and efficiency in helping to build 
communities in which the local needs will be 
met by cooperative coordinated efforts of 
the local people. 

I am grateful to President Charles E. Duke 
of the Legislative Affairs Committee of the 
State College Chamber of Commerce for per- 
mitting me to share in this forward-looking 
enterprise by participating in this luncheon 
meeting, 
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Cardinal Cushing Opposes Recognition of 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most interesting article which 
appeared in the Pilot, Boston, Mass., on 
October 15, 1960, containing the remarks 
of Cardinal Cushing at a dinner held in 
the Roberts Center of Boston College by 
the American Committee for Fu Jen 
Catholic University: 

CARDINAL CUSHING OPPOSES RECOGNITION OF 
Rep CHInsa—OnLY CoMMUNISTS. WovLD 
BENEFIT PRELATE, SAYS aT BOSTON COLLEGE 
Diplomatic recognition of Communist 

China “would betray American principle and 

practice,” according to Cardinal Cushing, 

The Cardinal spoke at a dinner held in the 

Roberts Center of Boston College by the 

American Committee for Fu Jen Catholic 

University. 

He outlined the five arguments most com- 
monly used in favor of recognition of Red 
China and answered each of them in turn. 

The arguments were: (1) That the Com- 
munists are in power on the Chinese main 
land and “we must be realistic”; (3) tha that 
recognition of Red China will help the 
United States to expand trade by opening 

a great potential market for Western pro- 
duction"; (3) that diplomatic relations with 

Red China will help to “ease international 

tensions”; (4) that diplomatic recognition 

“does not signify our approval.“ ““ It is 

only a practical arrangement suitable for 

maintaining contact with the regime”; and 

(5) that by recognizing Red China we may 

be able “to drive a wedge between China 

and Russia.“ 


REALISM 


Although the Communist Government does 
hold power on the Chinese mainland, Cardi- 
nal Cushing said, it “in no way represents 
the will or aspirations of the Chinese peo- 
ple. It came to power by force and deceit 
and continues to hold power by force. To- 
day, after 10 years, less than 2 percent of 
the people belong to the Chinest Communist 
Party. It has maintained control by con- 
stant purges and the liquidation of at least 
18 million Chinese. It has subjugated 600 
million people, but it has not won their 
hearts.” 

The American tradition, he noted, has been 
to recognize governments which rule with 
substantial popular support. 


TRADE 


The trade which would result from recog- 
nition of Red China would be “beneficial to 
the Red government, not to the free world 
generally or the United States in particular,” 
Cardinal Cushing said. “Great Britain, one 
of the first non-Communist countries to 
recognize the Red regime, found the answer 
the hard way. After the Communist occu- 
pation of the mainland, British investments 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars were promptly confiscated by the Red 
government.“ 

Most of Red China's trade is with other 
Communist nations, he added. “We also 
know from experience that China will never 
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purchase from the free world anything other 

than strategic materials for purposes of war 
and that to ease our restrictions on trade 
with Red China would give prestige to the 
regime and bolster its economy.” 

He noted that the Communists have used 
their trade in rice and tin to disrupt the 
economies of Thailand, Burma, and Malaya, 
and that trade relations would open the 
United States for an increase in the already 
large dope-smuggling operations of Red 
China. 

TENSIONS 


The hope that diplomatic relations with 
Red China would help to ease world tensions 
is “not very strong," he said. 

“The systematic exploitation of world ten- 
sion is the very essence of Communist tech- 
nique. Red China is deliberately seeking to 
increase tensions of every kind; intellectual, 
political, economic, social, diplomatic, and 
military, to a point beyond endurance by 
the free world. * * They will stop creat- 
ing tensions only when their policy of world 
conquest has been completely carried out or 
when they are themselves placed under 
counter pressures, political, economical, and 
psychological, so great that they must make 
long overdue concessions to justice and a 
humanly acceptable world order.” 

We must negotiate at times, he said, “but 
we can do so without recognizing such & 
government.“ We have already done this 
on several occasions, he added. If Red 
China sincerely wishes to negotiate, there 
are channels open to her. 

REWARD? 


Recognition of the Red 


triumph for Red China almost as great 


clamoring for recognition of Red China 
would ever support recognition of Hitler’s 
Germany now that its barbarous conduct 
has been revealed? How much good did 
recognition of that regime ever accomplish?” 

The cardinal noted that Soviet Russia has 
not kept any of the conditions made when 
diplomatic relations were opened with the 
United States. “Such a cynical betrayal of 
truth has never been equalled in the history 
of mankind,” he said. 

WEDGE? 

The possibility of driving a wedge between 
China and Russia by diplomatic recognition 
was dismissed by Cardinal Cushing. “Let 
us admit for the sake of argument,” he said, 
“that there is some discord between Peiping 


and Moscow. Yet the area of discord is ac- ` 


cepted by both governments and subordi- 
nated to one common mission of the Soviet- 
Peiping coalition, the domination of the 
entire world. Their unity is further con- 
solidated by the fact that both face a com- 
mon obstacle, the United States.” 

China and Russia, he said, will probably 
“act as a team for the indefinite future. 
They would be immensely strengthened in 
prestige and effectiveness if recognition were 
accorded by the United States.” 

The recognition of Red China, he con- 
cluded, “could mean the liquidation of free 
China and the acceptance of Red China into 
the United Nations, 

The anti-Communist government of the 
Republic of China on Formosa is a symbol 
of Chinese opposition to communism. It is 
the only rallying point in the world for non- 
Communist Chinese, the only focus of loyal- 
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ty for millions of Chinese on the mainland. 
The 10 million people on that island. would 
be delivered to the slavery of the Commu- 
nists and the 12 million oversea Chinese 
Would become subject to further pressure as 
instruments of infiltration and  subyersion 
in the countries where they reside. As for 
admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, Red China is certainly not 
Qualified for membership under the terms of 
the charter of that organization.” 


Chancellor Adenauer Reminisces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am pleased to insert the fol- 
lowing article entitled “I Owe My Life to 
the Jews,” by Konrad Adenauer, Chan- 
Cellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
Many, as told to Helen Zotos, which ap- 
peared in the October 9, 1960, issue of 
the American Weekly of the New York 
Journal American: 

I Owe My LIFE to THE JEWS 
(By Konrad Adenauer) 

They call me der alte—the old man—over 
here. That being the case, I would like to 
indulge in one of the privileges reserved for 
Old people: reminiscing. My doing so may 
Serve to clear up a question that strikes at 
the roots of decency the world over. It hangs 
Upon the wave of anti-Jewish incidents that 
erupted in West Germany last Christmas Eve 
and spread around the world. 

People ask: How could these anti-Semitic 
Outbursts occur in my country? Do they 
Mean that we are back in Europe, and in 
Germany, where we came in, in 1933? 

All of us who love liberty and believe in its 
Survival against al] odds want an answer. I 
Want to give that answer. To give it I would 
like to draw from my own experience. 

My family and I were ourselves victims of 
Hitler’s National Socialism, I hid from Hit- 
ler from 1933 until the collapse of Germany 
in 1945 and one of the reasons I survived 
Was because of help given me by Germans of 
the Jewish race. 

When Hitler came to power, I was mayor 
Of Cologne, the old and beautiful city on the 

. When he visited Cologne, I ordered 
that the swastikas put up by his Nazis on 
the Rhine bridge during the night be taken 
away. Overnight, I was ostracized, and the 
same people that had acclaimed me and 
sought my favors as mayor suddenly avoided 
me to please the dictator. My family was 
dispersed and my income confiscated. 

It was at this time that Jewish compatriots 
helped me. Some of them live today in the 
United States. 

(One of Herr Adenauer's benefactors, D. N. 

ineman, of Greenwich, Conn., was an 
American industrialist, living in Brussels at 
the time. He delivered to Adenauer 10,000 
Marks and refused to accept a receipt or an 
TOU, “I know the money will be well in- 
Vested," he told Herr Adenauer. When 
Adenauer, as Federal Chancellor, made his 
first official visit to the United States, in 1953, 
One of his first calls immediately after his 
Arrival was not on the mayor of New York or 
Some high dignitary, but on D. N. Heineman 
at his house in Greenwich—The Editors.) 
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They restored my faith that, in spite of 
everything that was happening in Germany, 
a community of decent people would come 
into being again when the tyranny ended. 
And let me tell you that this conviction of 
mine has not been altered in the least by 
however regrettable, however revolting the 
recent anti-Semitic incidents. 

One of the memorable moments of my 
trip to the United States last spring came 
in New York when, for the first time, I met 
and talked with Israeli Premier David Ben- 
Gurion. It was a deeply moving meeting. 
For since I became Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic there has been no mistaking my 
feelings of Germany's debt to Judaism and 
to Israel. 

In September 1952 my Government, after 
negotiations with the Israeli Government, 
signed a restitution treaty granting over 
$700 million as settlement help to the State 
of Israel. In addition, $100 million in set- 
tlement and subsidy payments were ar- 
ranged for Jews all over the world, while 
the German restitution law provided for an- 
other $4 billion. I must mention here with 
regret that the Communist regime in the 
Soviet-occupied part of Germany has, in con- 
trast to our policy, so far refused to grant 
restitution to its Jewish citizens now living 
in their power. 

I know that money can’t revive millions of 
Jews who have been killed, but I also know 
that what is needed now for those surviving 
is money. And one should not forget that 
this money that we are paying in restitu- 
tlon—and our German ideas are very similar 
to American ideas on money—comes from the 
German taxpayers who are not Nazis and 
whose majority has never been Nazi. Rich 
and poor alike, they are offering part of their 
earnings each week to clear the German 
name. 

No people resected with greater outrage and 
indignation to anti-Semitic events than did 
the Germans. In their eyes the smearings 
and deprecations were grievous and infamous 
crimes, malicious attempts to cast doubt on 
the new Germany's sincere effort to make 
restitution. 

I have been told ‘that possibly the easiest 
way to reply to questions on anti-Semitism 
in Germany today is to point out that anti- 
Semitism and racial intolerance have shown 
their ugly faces with as nruch, if not more, 
violence and frequency, elsewhere. 

J cannot follow this line of thinking, how- 
ever, for several reasons. First of all, in the 
fight against intolerance, you have to organ- 
ize just as you would to fight dangerous 
fires in your home. You will consider out- 
breaks of fire much more seriously in a place 
where devastating catastrophes have already 
happened. 

Accordingly, every anti-Semitic incident in 
Germany must be taken more seriously than 
any similar occurrence in any other place in 
the world. In our task to clear the name of 
our nation from the dark record of the Hitler 
days, and to restore the German name in the 
world, we of the German Government are 
the first to realize this. 

Also I must answer these questions be- 
cause I, as a Christian, am convinced that 
two wrongs cannot make a right. I am pro- 
foundly moved and overwhelmed by the 
memory of all the misery and distress which 
reigned in this neighborhood for years. 

Further, we can clearly recognize the Com- 
munist background of part of these happen- 
ings at least. As far back as 1955 the Com- 
munists have been trying to stir feelings of 
hatred and abhorrence against the Federal 
Republic by spreading charges that the fas- 
cist racial theory is once more flourishing. 

In January 1959, the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party in the Soviet Zone 
of Occupation even went to the extent of 
resolving to organize anti-Semitic incidents 
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in West Germany through action comman- 
dos. 

Later, in the course of the same year, no 
less than 123 anti-Jewish incidents occurred 
in West Berlin—in a city which is known for 
its anti-Nazi attitude, but is also, of course, 
accessible for Communist agents. In the 
course of these events we were not sur- 
prised that many members of Commu- 
nist organizations were arrested in the act 
of posting swastika placards. Z 

This leads me to the question: What has 
been done to punish those responsible for 
the anti-Semitic incidents, and to prevent 
their recurrence? 


In promoting the restitution agreement 
with Israel, I wished to show the whole world 
that the Germany of today absolutely rejects 
anti-Semitism. Now, 8 years later, I can 
still state this to be true. Investigations 
into the incidents in my country clearly es- 
tablished that there is no organized anti- 
Semitism of any kind among the German 
people. The incidents in Germrany as in 
other countries were almost exclusively acts 
of hooliganism, Of the persons arrested, 48 
percent were motivated by mnonpolitical 
rowdyism and drunkenness, but only 8 per- 
cent were motivated by political convictions 
of extreme left or right. < 

The offenders who were traced received 
prompt and appropriate sentences ranging 
from corrective measures in juvenile courts 
to almost 2 years of imprisonment with 3 
years loss of civil rights in some cases. 

The people of Germany willingly hel 
the police in their 50 for tie santo 
They had nothing but contempt for them. 

Not one word of excuse was heard; on the 
contrary, there was nothing but unanimous 
rejection and moral isolation of the offend- 
ers. This attiude found expression in dem- 
onstrations, in letters written to newspapers, 
aa conversations, and in many individual 
acts. 

We have in Germany today a democratic 
constitution based upon law. Prompted by 
the lessons of our history we have drawn up 
special laws which prosecute anybody who 
attacks or defames any group of people liv- 
ing in Germany, not only for religious and 
political reasons, but for any other reason. 

Jews living in Germany all enjoy the se- 
curity and respect to which they, in the 
same way as every other free person, are 
entitled, Their synagogues and social cen- 
ters have been rebuilt in several German 
cities, with particularly handsome ones in 
Bonn and West Berlin, in accordance with 
Jewish traditions, and great efforts are being 
made to promote kindergartens and chil- 
dren's camps, and to watch over the health 
and social welfare of the general community. 
Today, many Jews are already returning to 
Germany, also from Israel. 

We realize that after 12 years of Nazi ra- 
cial tyranny, there will be some vestige left 
from the thinking of the Hitler time. But 
we are amazed, as is every observer of the 
Germen postwar scene, that so few fanatics 
in fact are left. 

Nelther has national socialism or dic- 
tatorship any roots In the German people. 
The majority of German people served na- 
tional socialism during the period of its 
sway only under the heavy yoke of dictator- 
ship. Every German was by no means a 
National Socialist. I think that this fact 
should gradually have become recognized 
in other countries by now. 

As I look out upon my garden here at my 
home in Rhondorf (a 25-minute drive from 
my office in Bonn), I am reminded that 
gardens, like nations, have to be weeded. 
If we are wise gardeners and do our work 
dutifully, we can expect to be rid of all 
the weeds, whether in our gardens or.in our 
nations, 
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Economic Significance of the Election The oe 9 that might have o0- ale ee abotir oor guide, and 


Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith an article by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Economic Research of 
Great Barrington, Mass., titled “Eco- 
nomic Significance of the Election Re- 
turns“: 

EcoONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ELECTION 
RETURNS 

The future economic significance of the 
election returns seems to stand out more 
clearly when one considers: first, probable 
near-future economic developments in the 
United States; and second, what the sig- 
nificance of a different outcome of the elec- 
tion would have been. 

As for probable future economic develop- 
ments in the United States, readers of these 
bulletins know the reasons for our belief 
that the first few years, at least, of the 1960's 
will be a time of economic crisis, of which 
some indications already have appeared. No 
doubt, more inflation in the near future re- 
sulting from the monetization of large Gov- 
ernment deficits could restimulate @ busi- 
ness boom of brief duration; but that would 
be only a temporary alleviation of the crisis 
with accompanying aggravation rather than 
removal of basic economic distortions. "In 
short, there are reasons for believing that in 
the next few years sustained prosperity will 
not prevail in the United States. 

We do not imply that correction of present 
economic distortions and subsequent recov- 
ery to sound and lasting prosperity is im- 
possible. Drastic deflation like that in 1920- 
21 could remove most of the economic distor- 
tions in a year or so, and recovery would fol- 
low quickly, especially if sound money were 
restored. However, in the light of develop- 
ments during recent decades, we feel justi- 
fied in assuming that this course of action 
would not have been followed by Mr. NIXON, 
had he been elected, and it certainly will not 
be followed by Mr. Kennedy unless he 
changes views expressed during the campaign 
and dismisses his present economic advisers. 

Even if Mr, Nixon had been elected by a 
landslide vote sufficient to provide Republi- 
can control of the House and Senate, we see 
no reason to believe that drastic deflation 
would have been permitted to have its re- 
medial effects. Therefore, if Mr. Nixon had 
been elected, he and his party almost cer- 
tainly would have been held responsible by 
the voters for the American crisis of the 
1960's, That the developing crisis is to some 
extent the responsibility of the Republican 
administration as well as, to a greater ex- 
tent, of the preceding Democratic adminis- 
trations is more or less beside the point. 
The tendency of the electorate to blame the 
party in power at the time of unfortunate 
economic developments is well established. 

We therefore believe that the election of 
Mr. Nixon probably would have been fol- 
lowed in 2 years by strengthening of the 
Democratic majority in Congress and, at the 
end of 4 years, by a landslide election of a 
Democratic administration. Moreover, we 
suspect that under such circumstances the 
Democratic administration would consider it 
had a mandate to initiate drastic measures 
that might well end for a long time, per- 
haps forever, the opportunity to restore 
sound economic policies in the United States. 


Mr. Kennedy. In that event, his party pre- 
sumably would have been in a position to 
the House and Senate in such a 
way as to end the dominance of conserva- 
tive southerners on key committees of both 
Houses, The long-established North-South 
relatively conservative coalition then would 
be ended or effectively frustrated. Thus the 
Democrats, guided by a combination of or- 
ganized labor and Fabian socialists including 
Keynesians, would be free to speed up the 
shift to a welfare state. With the help of an 
electorate deluded by continuing inflation 
such a government might push the United 
States past the point of no return on the 
downhill road to socialism. Within a few 
years the declining economic growth rate 
thus induced in the United States probably 
would decrease to or below Sweden's which 
may be less than one-third of Russia's. 

As matters now stand, however, one can 
be sure that, whatever Mr. Kennedy may say, 
neither he nor his advisers will dare assume 
that the Democratic Party has been given a 
mandate to move full speed ahead toward 
the socialist goals of Mr. Reuther and many 
disciples of Lord Keynes. The professional 
politicians surely recognize that the victory 
rests in substantial part on bloc voting by 
those of one religion. Moreover, the victory 
margin was so narrow that the legislative 
assistance of the party’s southern better half 
in its long marriage of convenience will still 
be needed. Under such circumstances, ex- 
plorations beyond the new frontier, however 
boldly they are talked about, seem destined 
to be inhibited by practical considerations, 
The professional politicians are not wasting 
precious time exulting in the recent victories; 
they already are focusing attention on 1962 
and 1964. 

We conclude that the economic signifi- 
cance of the election returns may be different 
from that which some observers have as- 
sumed. That a further shift toward social- 
ism will occur in the near future seems 
probable; but there is a by-no-means negli- 
gible possibility that events beyond Mr. Ken- 
nedy's control will give the citizens of the 
United States a few more years in which to 
learn how survival of our Nation may be 
assured before it is too late. 


Tribute to the Honorable 
Michael J. Kirwan 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my many colleagues in 
paying tribute to one of the truly out- 
standing Members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the Honorable MICHAEL 
J. Kirwan, of Ohio. 

In paying tribute to MIKE Kirwan, we 
are paying tribute to the “American 
promise” of unlimited opportunity to 
those who have the will, patience, and 
sweat to improve themselves. From a 
very humble beginning, MIKE Kirwan 
has risen to great and deserving heights. 
But he, like all great Americans, has 
made greater effort to help others in- 
stead of himself. He has been a legis- 
lative father to many of us, especially 
the younger freshmen Members. He 


As chairman of the congressional cam- 
paign committee, MIKE Kirwan has 
made it possible for many of us to con- 
duct winning campaigns. I join others 
in thanking him for assisting us to re- 
ceive the privilege of representing our 
constituencies in the Congress, 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations, MIKE KIRWAN 
has always offered his sympathetic ear 
to the problems of Hawaii. I am cer- 
tain that the grateful people of Hawaii 
join me in thanking ME Kirwan for 
his assistance in guiding the growth of 
Hawaii. 

I salute you, MIKE Kirwan—legisla- 
tor, statesman, campaigner, gentleman, 
and great American, 


Should Ireland Join NATO? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by Mr. Brian Inglis, 
editor of the London weekly, the Spec- 
tator, and author of “The Story of Ire- 
land,” and “The Freedom of the Press in 
Ireland: 1780-1841": 

SHOULD IRELAND Jorn NATO? 


(By Brian Inglis) 

The news that Irish troops were to form 
part of the United Nations advance force in 
the Congo caused some amusement in Eng- 
land, where it has long been believed that 
the Irishman is always spoiling for a fight. 
To the English, Irish temper is a national 
characteristic, like Scotch meanness or 
French volatility; they recall that in the days 
of hand-to-hand battles no regiment had a 
more fearsome reputation than the Irish 
Guards; and their reaction was reflected by a 
cartoonist in the Sunday Dispatch, who 
showed Private O'Hara arriving in a United 
Nations headquarters somewhere in the 
Congo asking, Where's the foight? I can 
lick any man in the house.” But there was 
surprise, as well as amusement, at the reap- 
pearance of the Irish on the military scene, 
for the English also remember that Ireland 
remained neutral during the war, and after- 
ward elected to remain out of NATO. What, 
then, is she playing at, putting troops into 
the Congo? Does this foreshadow a change 
in policy—perhaps leading to her joining 
NATO and taking her proper place in the 
western alliance? 

OFFICIAL IRISH ATTITUDE TO NATO 


The Republic of Ireland's official attitude 
toward NATO remains the same today as 
when it was first pronounced in January 1949 
when the United States and the parties to 
the Brussels Treaty were considering a North 
Atlantic security pact, and they consulted 
Ireland (along with Iceland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Portugal) about her willingness to 
participate. On February 8, the Irish Gov- 
ernment set out its views in an Aide Mé- 
moire. They amounted to an uncompromis- 
ing refusal. 

With the general aims of the proposed 
treaty, the Government said, the Irish people 
would be in substantial agreement; by long 
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tradition they were deeply attached to the 
ideas of Christian civilization and the demo- 
cratic way of life, and naturally they wanted 
to play their full part in preserving both. 
But: 

“Ireland is faced with grave difficulties, 
from the strategic and political points of 
view, by reason of the fact that six of her 
northeastern counties are occupied by British 
forces against the will of the Irish people 
* * any military alliance with, or com- 
mitment involving military action jointly 
with the state that is responsible for the un- 
natural division of Ireland, which occupied a 
portion of our country with its armed forces, 
and which supports undemocratic Institu- 
tions in the northeastern corner of Ireland, 
would be repugnant and unacceptable to the 
Irish people.” 

THE IRISH AND THEIR HISTORY 


To appreciate the reasons for this decision 
it is necessary to have learned considerably 
more Irish history than anybody but an 
Irishman is likely to know. The temptation 
for an Irishman is to impart that knowledge 
at length. The English have a stock joke 
about a meeting which took place between 
Lloyd George and De Valera during the ne- 
gotiations which led up to the treaty of 1921: 
that after the first session, when a friend 
approached Lioyd George and asked how 
things were going, Lloyd George replied 
moodily that De Valera had talked all morn- 
ing about the historical wrongs done to Ire- 
land from earliest times anti had progressed 
only as far as Cromwell. 

PARTITION 


It really is necessary to go back at least 
as far as Cromwell—indeed even further, to 
the time at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury when that northeastern corner of 
Ireland to which the Aide Memoire refers 
Was planted with Scots settlers—to under- 
stand why thene has been such feeling in 
Treland about partition, as the unnatural 
division of the country is generally known. 
But I must content myself here with saying 
that this division, imposed by the treaty of 
1921, allowed 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland 
to split off from the United Kingdom to 
form the Irish Free State, an independent 
Member of the British Commonwealth; 
leaving the other six counties, Northern Ire- 
land, an integral part of the United King- 
dom—albeit with a legislature of their own 
and with certain limited powers of self- 
government. The Irish (as, for simplicity, I 
propose henceforth to call the citizens of the 
26 counties) accepted this division at the 
time, but they felt that it was imposed on 
them under duress and perpetuated by fraud, 
and the design to restore a united Ireland 
has been one of their chief political aims 
ever since. 

As the Aide Memoire makes clear, it was 
Only because of partition, and not from any 
neutralist leanings, that the Irish Govern- 
ment decided to stay out of NATO. Ad- 
mittedly, governments sometimes give high- 
sounding reasons for a decision which are not 
the real reasons—or, at least, not the only 
reasons. But a glance at the period in which 
the Aide Memoire was dispatched suggests 
that it represented the true feelings of the 
Government—and of the opposition; it was 
accepted by Eamon de Valera, the leader of 
the opposition at the time, and confirmed by 
him when he returned to power 2 years later, 
Nor has it since been challenged. 


A CHANGED CLIMATE OF OPINION 


If partition had not existed, it is probably 
Safe to say that Ireland would have applied 
for membership. Mr, de Valera refused to 
commit himself on this point; the question 
could not be answered, he said, “because it 
would have to be decided by a 32-county (i.e. 
all-Ireland) parliament” and as no 32-county 
parliament existed “nobody could tell what 
its views would be.” But the predominantly 
Protestant northern members in any all-Ire- 
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land parliament. would certainly be in favor 
of joining NATO: and the predominantly 
Catholic south could hardly, if deprived of 
the excuse of partition, insist on staying out 
of an organization designed to defend the 
west against the threat of communism. 
This, however, is hypothetical. Partition still 
exists, and is certain, unless there is some 
wholly unforeseen political upheaval, to con- 
tinue to exist in the foreseeable future. 
There has consequently been no move in 
the south to reverse the decision to stay out 
of NATO. The possibility has indeed been 
discussed in journals of opinion, but not 
often, and only on an academic level. 

Yet this does not mean that the possibility 
must be dismissed out of hand. To under- 
stand why, it is necessary to contrast the 
climate of opinion in Ireland at the time 
NATO was launched with that which exists 
there today. In 1949 a coalition government 
led by Mr. J. A. Costello, had just come into 
office after 17 years of uninterrupted rule by 
Mr. de Valera. Before the election, Mr. Cos- 
tello's party had been committed to a policy 
of closer ties with Britain and the Common- 
wealth; but in a remarkable yolte face shortly 
after he became premier he announced that 
he proposed to cut the last remaining ties 
with the Commonwealth, and declare Ire- 
land a republic. At the same time, he called 
for a revival of the antipartition drive. His 
minister for external affairs was Sean Mac- 
Bride, a republican of longer standing; and 
the party government as a whole found itself 
committed to hostility towards England, on 
the logical but—as things turned out—un- 
realistic argument that what England had 
done by dividing Ireland she could undo by 
reuniting her again. This campaign stirred 
Mr. de Valera to action; and, as if deter- 
mined to show that he was still the real 
leader of the movement for a united Ireland, 
he went on what amounted almost to a world 
tour, seeking international support for the 
removal of the border. 

TACTICS OF “THE SORE THUMB” 

At the time NATO was forming, all the 
political parties in Ireland were vying with 
each other to demonstrate their patriotic 
fervor and out of this bipartisanship de- 
veloped a set of tactics in international af- 
fairs which came to be known as “the sore 
thumb.” This was not, I suspect, at first 


a calculated policy, but it emerged natu- 


rally from the antipartition campaign; 
wherever Irish delegates were to be found, 
the world over, they began to brandish the 
sore thumb of partition before the assem- 
blies which they were addressing, to awake 
the conscience of the world to Ireland's 
wrongs. The decision to stay out of NATO 
followed logically from this policy. With 
her tiny manpower, and negligible produc- 
tive resources, Ireland could not hope to play 
any decisive part within NATO. But she 
was—or hoped she might be—in a position 
to alarm, or at least disconcert, other mem- 
bers by refusing to join. At that time Ire- 
land (and particularly Shannon Airport) ap- 
peared strategically more important than 
it is today; and there was a possibility—or 
so it was thought in Ireland—that the Amer- 
icans, anxious to present a united Western 
front to Russia, would urge the British Gov- 
ernment to come to terms with Ireland over 
partition. 

Nothing of the sort happened. Nobody 
minded very much about Ireland staying out 
of the organization—other more important 
European countries, after all, were not mem- 
bers, and the absence of Ireland must have 
been one of the least of the organization's 
worries. And very soon the sore thumb pol- 
icy was revealed to be an egregious mistake. 
At the council of Europe in 1950, the Irish 
delegates again put forward the arguments 
which had been used to explain their deci- 
sion not to joint NATO in order to justify 
their refusal to have anything to do with 
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the project of a European army—they could 
not cooperate, they cried, with the British 
oppressor. The project came to nothing, but 
the assembled delegates, even those who op- 
posed it, were bored and Irritated by the 
way the Irish persisted in dragging the dis- 
cussion back to their country's grievances 
which, whether real or imagined, were hard- 
ly relevant to the debate. 
ECONOMICS DICTATE CHANGE OF POLICY 

So the policy was quietly dropped—and 
in any case the thumb ceased to be sore. 
The antipartition drive at home proved to 
be, if possible, an even more complete failure 
than the campaign abroad; at last it began to 
penetrate to the Irish people, and eventually 
to their parliamentary representatives, that 
the way to end partition was not by violence 
or threats but by the creation first of a new, 
more congenial atmosphere in which north 
and south could embark on projects of mu- 
tual value to both—over power installations, 
for example, and transport; leading eventual- 
ly to a union of hearts in which past rancour 
could be forgiven and forgotten. 

The first stage of this new policy soon 
resulted in some quite fruitful business co- 
operation between north and south; and the 
second stage may be said to have begun 
when Mr. de Valera.retired from the premier- 
ship in 1959 to become president. His place 
was taken by Sean Lemass, always the prag- 
matist of the party; and in one of his first 
speeches as Prime Minister he held out a 
friendly hand to the north. His advances 
were coolly received, but the fact that he had 
made them, and has continued to make 
them is significant. So is the recent change 
of attitude to Britain. At the time NATO 
was set up any Irishman who had suggested 
that Ireland might reenter the Common- 
wealth would have been dismissed as a fool 
or a crank. The declaration of the Republic 
the year before appeared to have disposed 
of that issue finally and irrevocably. But 
lately, the argument has been increasingly 
heard that political independence is illusory, 
fo long as Ireland's economic ties with 
Britain are binding. The choice lies between 
outright neutralism based on economic self- 
sufficlency—hardly practicable in the modern 
world—or closer economic alliance with Brit- 
ain; and the establishment of the Common 
Market and the free trade area meant that 
the time had come when that choice—with 
its inevitable political implications—would 
soon have to be made. It was not easy to 
reverse the trend that had led to the declara- 
tion of the Republic; but it clearly was being 
reversed, to enable Ireland to survive in the 
new economic conditions which faced her. 

WHY JOIN NOW? 

In short, though the reasons why Ireland 
decided not to join NATO in 1949 are still 
those which are officially given today, the 
Justification for them has disappeared. Ire- 
land is like a householder who has always 
refused to cooperate in some street develop- 
ment plan on the grounds that he will have 
nothing to do with his next door neighbors, 
because years ago they stole some of his gar- 
den. The stolen plot is still on the wrong 
side of the fence—yet here he is chatting 
amicably with his neighbors, exchanging 
lawnmowers and hedge clippers, and drink- 
ing with them at the local pub. To assert 
(as the Irish Government did in the 1949 
Aide Mémoire) that participation in a mili- 
tary alliance with Britain would bring the 
likelihood of civil war, is absurd; and the 
argument that the Irish people cannot have 
anything to do with a government so ad- 
dicted to undemocratic practices as that of 
Northern Ireland cannot be sustained when 
many economic projects in which both sec- 
tions of the island have cooperated are 
being developed with every indication of 
goodwill. 

But to say that public opinion in Ireland 
is now no longer a bar to her joining NATO 
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is not to say that her Government is likely 
soon to take steps to bring her into the Or- 
ganization. The ordinary, reasonably well- 
informed Irishman, if he were to be asked 
his opinion, would probably not be actually 
hostile; but he would be inclined to argue 
that NATO has got on well enough without 
Ireland in the past, and vice versa; and what, 
he would ask, is the point of joining now? 
WHAT IRELAND CAN GIVE 


In theory the question has a simple an- 
swer: it is not what Ireland can get, but what 
she has to give that matters. In à recent 
controversy in the correspondence columns 
of the Irish Times, Prof. Kennedy F. Roche, 
of University College, Cork, expressed the 
view which (though he was not in fact con- 
cerning himself with NATO) would certainly 

be put forward if the question of Ireland's 
joining NATO were to be formally raised. 


The avowed objective of both the Russians 


and the Chinese, he argued, is to secure 
world communism; therefore nothing should 
be done—such as, say, admitting Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations—which 
would give either of them the opportunity 
to boast that their policies had been vin- 
dicated, or that the West had received a set- 
back. If this view is accepted, then logically 
everything that can be done to strengthen 
the forces which the West has at its disposal 
to protect the free world from Communist 
aggression should be done; and clearly one 
thing which Ireland could do is to join 
NATO. As a face saver the Government 
could explain that it has had to change its 
mind because the world situation has now 
become so serious; therefore, the Republic 
has had to put her quarrel with England on 
one side—even though she remains con- 
vinced that Britain can and should restore 
the unity of the country by instructing 
Northern Ireland to leave the United King- 
dom. 

For a government to take this step would 
probably provoke no great opposition. The 
Catholic church would presumably throw its 

t behind any more designed to enable 
the Republic to play a more positive part 
in the struggle against communism; and as 
nearly 95 percent of the inhabitants of the 
Republic are Catholics this should have 
some effect. No Communist Party exists in 
Ireland, nor any effective neutralist group. 
If a Government became convinced of the 
need for the country to join NATO, there is 
nothing to suggest that it would have any 
difficulty in arranging the match. 


IRISH SUCCESS IN U.N. 


But will any government be convinced? 
Neither the party in office, nor any other 
party in the country, has begun even to toy 
with the idea. “The attempt, and not the 
deed confounds us"; what is lacking is any 
incentive to make the necessary effort. And 
in the way of any such effort, stands a new 
but growing impression that Ireland has a 
part in the world which she can best play 
if she retains her present detached status. 
That part consists not so much of neutralism 
as of uncommitment; and it has arisen 
largely in and from the Irish delegation’s 
work at the United Nations. 

For many years the Soviet veto prevented 
the Irish Ireland from becoming a member 
of the United Nations; and when eventually 
the veto was withheld, and Ireland's appli- 
cation for membership accepted, there was 
no reason to believe that her representatives, 
small fish in so big a pond, would achieve 
anything. But they did; by 1959 they had 
emerged as one of the most influential of 
the United Nations delegations. Their suc- 
cess, though surprising at the time, is less 
so if considered as a sequence to Ireland's 
activities in the League of Nations which she 
worked consistently to strengthen, notably 
through support for the idea of collective 
security and for the imposition of sanctions 
on Italy at the time of the Abyssinian crisis. 
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In the present state of the world there is yet 
another reason for the Irish success in the 
United Nations. Ireland is in a unique posi- 
tion, a Western nation which is not tainted 
with the defects of Westernism in African 
and Asian eyes; her delegates can well 
understand the troubles and worries of 
colonial territories emerging into independ- 
ence; and they are consequently in a good 
position to acquire those territories’ respect 
and trust, 

As a result, the Irish at home have already 
begun to catch a glimpse of themselves as 
the Swiss of the future—not in the tradi- 
tional Swiss pattern, but in the sense that 
they can become leaders of the uncommitted. 
The Irish have not been taking the uncom- 
mitted in any general or particular direction, 
but when there is any decisive change of 
mood among the uncommitted countries, the 
Trish often find themselves put up as their 
spokesmen. Ireland can, therefore, imagine 
herself becoming the accepted mediator be- 
tween the old-established nations and the 
newcomers to international affairs. And en- 
joying this new role of go-between, the Irish 
may become reluctant to risk losing their 
new-found esteem by joining any organiza- 
tion which might commit them to military 
alliances (the United Nations, of course, does 
not so commit them; the decision to comply 
with the request that Irish troops should go 
to the Congo was voluntarily made). 


AN ACADEMIC DISPUTE 


Fot this reason, and also because of the 
inertia which makes governments reluctant 
to move until they feel that either public 
opinion or outside circumstances are com- 
pelling them to move, I have the impression 
that it is unlikely that there will be any 
changes in Ireland's official policy toward 
NATO—illogical, and even hypocritical, 
though that policy now is. The reason Irish 
troops were called for by the United Nations, 
and not denounced by Mr. Lumumba, was 
that they were not linked with NATO—If 
they had been, they would not have been in 
demand. To judge by the newspapers’ at- 
tention to the troops’ mission, public interest 
in Ireland in the affair appears to have been 
remarkable; and this will probably encourage 
the growing belief that Ireland can best make 
her contribution to world stability by keep- 


ing out of military entanglements. In the 


circumstances, whether she ought to join 
NATO in order to demonstrate her attach- 
ment to Western and Christian ideals or not, 
is likely to remain an academic dispute. 
Unless some new strategic situation arises to 
exert a more positive force on her, the 
chances of Ireland changing her mind about 
NATO are small. 


Loss Leaders Create Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been no question in my mind for a 
long time, that the most valuable asset 
any company can have, whether large 
or small, is the good name of its prod- 
ucts, and the goodwill it may have built 
up over many years of research, pro- 
motion, and service to its customers. 

To destroy the goodwill and public 
trust in reputable, trademarked mer- 
chandise, is, therefore, destroying the 
only indispensable asset which a manu- 
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facturer possesses, for upon his reputa- 
tion for quality, service, and fair returns 
on his products rests his own success and 
the success of his distributors. 

Mr, Ed Wimmer, the energetic and 
capable president of the Forward Amer- 
ica Publishing Guild, Inc., and vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc., has written a 
column that originated in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, devoted to the need of protect- 
ing a manufacturer’s right to maintain a 
fair price on his trademarked mer- 
chandise. 

In his travels over the Nation, Mr. 
Wimmer is constantly addressing audi- 
ences made up of people in all walks of 
life. He concentrates much of his ef- 
forts on student assemblies, and reports 
a growing acceptance of the idea that 
free enterprise is free only if the doors 
of opportunity are always open to our 
boys and girls. ; 

As a tireless crusader for our American 
way of life, Mr. Wimmer's views that fol- 
low are both informative and challenging 
to us all: 

Outspoken advocates of fair trade laws 
emerged the victors in their recent election 
battles, and the incoming administration 
will find the fair trade issue one of the first 
it will have to consider. 

For a long time, Congress has recognized 
that fair wages, needed revenues, moderniza- 
tion programs, replacement of old equipment, 
promotion costs, and all normal growth under 
the capitalistic system must be generated 
by the profitable production and distribution 
of goods and services. Fair trade legislation 
is a positive means of achieving this end. 

In 1931, when the price structure was in a 
condition of collapse in California, the first 


“fair trade law was passed by the State leg- 


Islature, which enabled manufacturers to 
establish a price that insured a fair return 
to the retailer, and during the years that 
followed, 44 more State legislatures over- 
whelmingly adopted their own fair trade 
laws. 

Price-cutters succeeded, however, in hav- 
ing the courts of several States declare the 
acts unconstitutional on technical grounds, 
and this led to the nullification of the Fed- 
eral laws (Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts) 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. At no time, 
however, was the principle of fair trade held 
unconstitutional, and today fair trade acts 
are operative in 19 States where the courts 
of last resort upheld their constitutionality, 
and in 10 States where litigation has not 
reached the courts. In a recent decision, the 
Virginia Supreme Court upheld the Virginia 
Fair Trade Act, the judges declaring: “The 
owner of a trademark or trade name * * * 
is entitled to protection * * * a legal guar- 
antee that his trademarked product cannot 
be sold at prices below those which he has 
established.” 

Commented Dr. John W. Dargavel: “Where 
we have been weak in the past, is in our 
failure to arouse the public to the vital stake 
that all Americans have in maintaining fair 
play in the marketplace. * * * If we fail to 
win public support of fair trade laws, in 1961, 
I believe the country will face a desperate 
situation so far as our American way of life 
is concerned.” * * + 

Predatory price cutting of known brands 
has become the nuclear weapon of monopoly- 
socialism, in that all legitimate business and 
their employees suffer lethal effects from 
loss-leader merchandising of reputable mer- 
chandise; the smallest in each line of busi- 
ness being the first to die. 

For nearly 150 years America moved for- 
ward under a traditional system of promoting 
and selling reputable merchandise through 
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wholesalers and retailers who stocked, dem- 
onstrated, advertised, sold, and serviced this 
merchandise under voluntary price agree- 
ments that insured a fair return on invest- 
ment. There were a few price-cutters in 
those days who used reputable brands as 
loss leaders to attract the unwary con- 
sumer into buying lesser-known products 
showing a high profit, but none were big 
enough or destructive enough to warrant 
legislative controls. 

Today this situation has been completely 
reversed, and if honest manufacturers are 
not permitted to protect their legitimate 
wholesalers and retailers from exploitation of 
trade-marked products as baits, the motivat- 
ing force of the free enterprise system—the 
individual enterpriser—is doomed. 

Enactment of a strong fair trade law by 
the new Congress would do more to stabilize 
the national economy and encourage a more 
vigorous promotion and exchange of goods 
and services than any other single proposal 
awaiting consideration. 


Our National Transportation System and 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 21, 1960, it was my privilege 
to deliver the following address at the 
Institute of Railway Labor Organizations 
on the campus of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. V.: 

Our NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(Address by Representative James E. Van 
Zaxpr, Member of Congress, 20th District 
of Pennsylvania, at the Institute of Rall- 
way Labor Organizations, campus of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y., September 21, 
1960, at 7 p.m.) 

Transportation is one of the tools required 
by civilized man to bring order out of chaos. 

It reaches into every phase and facet of our 
existence. 

Viewed from every standpoint—economic, 
Political, and military—it is unquestionably 
the most important industry in the world. 

You can no more operate a grocery store 
or a brewery than you can win a war without 
transportation. 

The more complex life becomes, the more 
indispensable are the things that make up 
our tion systems. 

It is an accepted fact that the transpor- 
tation system of a nation is one of its great- 
est strengths. 

The strength of our country is told in the 
fabulous history of the railroads. 

Their story and the parallel story of our 
National growth is a new and equally fasci- 
nating chapter in the history of mankind. 

While the mournful whistle may have 
given way to the horn of the diesel—and—al- 
though the “Phoebe snow” no longer keeps 
“bright. and snowy white upon the road of 
anthracite"—yet these stirring reminders 
of past glory—memorialized in song and 
poem—will always keep alive in the hearts 
of all Americans the stirring saga of the 
railroads. 

Believe it or not, in the central Pennsyl- 
Vania area ads recently appeared in our local 
papers announcing the fact an old Hunting- 
don-Broadtop steam engine and several pas- 
Senger coaches are back in service hauling 
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sightseers on a limited stretch of this 
abandoned railroad. 

Most interesting is the fact that students 
from grade and high schools are traveling 
to Orbisonia, Pa., to get a look at their first 


. steam locomotive and ride on an old steam- 


powered train. 

Frankly, what I am trying to say is “time 
marches on” and to the extent as a former 
rallroad employee—I never thought I would 
live to see the day when steam motive power 
on the railroads would become a relic of the 

t. 

It is recognized the world over that one 
of the most closely knit fraternities in the 
country is that ot railroadmen. 

And rightfully so. 

For who else—among all professions—can 
look at this great land of ours and say— 
with more justification—"This I helped to 
build. 

“Those who went before me used pick 
and shovel to build the roads and lay the 
ties and stretch the rails that made this 
country what it is. 

“In this I have pride. 

“In this pride I am justified.” 

In addition to its contribution to our na- 
tional growth is the story of the railroads in 
national emergencies. 

Here the railroads have more than proved 
themselves. 

Their extremely fine performance will 
never be forgotten. 

Their employees—men and women—have 
met the challenge, not only in this country 
but in many areas overseas. 

When I speak of railroads in general, I do 
not mean management or labor or track and 
equipment separately. 

I mean the combination of all three. 

Management, labor, and track and equip- 
ment are as interrelated and dependent—one 
on the other—as the head, the heart, and 
the body. 

Working in concert this glorious history 
has been compiled. 

Before the dawn of the nuclear age—when 
the men of the railroads were fashioning 
the romance of the rail—we in América felt 
secure behind our ocean barriers. 

The very thought that we would ever be 


Anvolved in a war in our own country was 


absurd. 

But all this is changed. 

The bright flash of atomic light at Hiro- 
shima on August 6, 1945, revealed in its glow 
the lurking specter of nuclear war, a war 
that knows no boundaries or barriers, that 
has no concern for distance and little for 
time. 

The dawn of a new-born day may herald 
the beginning of the end, unless we have pre- 
pared ourselves and have the capability to 
survive. 

Now, where do the railroads fit into this 
picture of capability to survive? 

In its ninth annual report to the Con- 
gress, dated January 13, 1960, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production outlined the 
dependence of the various governmental de- 
partments and agencies upon transportation 
to meet objectives in the event of emergency, 

under this program is being car- 
ried on throughout the Government under 
the supervision and direction of the Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization. 

The Department of Commerce, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Departments of 
Agriculture, Defense, and others have all in- 
dicated to OCDM the extent of their reliance 
on transportation in the event of emergency, 

Railroads are in the forefront. 

The extent of this reliance will, of course, 
depend upon the magnitude or location of 
the theater of operations. 

Whatever the nature of the requirements, 
it is anticipated that almost total reliance 
will be placed upon commercial transporta- 
tion within the United States to support the 
national defense. 
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In connection with the specific role of the 
railroads in national defense, I would like to 
touch on an item of consideradle impact and 
interest to the Alir Force. It deals with the 
old concept of mobility, but with a new 
application, 

Within the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile weapons system has arisen the opera- 
tional concept of mobility. 

This is an answer to the problems en- 
countered when missile sites are permanent. 

The ability to move at random over a 
relatively unlimited area increases the po- 
tential aggressor’s targeting problem tre- 
mendously. 

This concept is being applied to the Min- 
uteman missile system and involves mount- 
ing the missile on a specially designed 
railroad car as part of mobile trains that 
will move at random over selected trackage 
within the United States. 

This is the first time a civilian train and 
crew will be an integral operating part of 
8 . weapons system on a continuing 

sis. 

A military transportation officer will di- 
rect train movements from the Strategic Air 
Command—command post—with a civilian 
representative of the railroads sitting at his 
side to assist in this effort. 

The Association of American Railroads has 
played an important part in the planning 
that has come into the development of this 
concept. 

Tests of this concept began in June of this 
year and were completed during the sum- 
mer months. 

Results were highly satisfactory and the 
Air Force and the railroads are proceeding 
with plans to make this weapons system 
operational. 

It is this type of application of transporta- 
tion resources to the support of advanced 
weapons systems which is—and will continue 
to be—essential to our national defense. 

If war should come to this country—and 
God forbid—the problems faced in past 
emergencies will be minute by comparison. 

To the hurdles of overburdened equipment 
and overworked men—which the railroads 
met and vanquished so magnificently in 
World War II and Korea—will be added the 
problems of vast destruction of both peoples 
and things. 

These are not unknown to the railroads. 

In fact, the ability of the railroads to over- 
come these obstacles with apparent ease is 
legendary. 

The destruction of tunnels, bridges, and 
roadbeds by the floods on the Ohio River in 
1937; the California earthquakes of 1952 and 
hurricane Diane in 1955—disasters so well 
known in railroad circles—present a modern- 
day picture of major damage from natural 
forces. 

It is to the eternal credit of the railroads 
that not only did they dig out and restore 
service in an absolute minimum of time, but 
they did it out of their own resources of men 
and materials and on their own initiative. 


The railroads do not have to walt upon 
directives and decisions of some public body. 

They are indoctrinated in the tradition of 
self-reliance. They know what has to be 
done, how to do it, and they go out and do 
the job. The railroads are unique in this 
field among modes of tation. This 
means a great deal toward restoring service 
after an emergency. 

It also means that the Nation has at its 
Call in time of national crisis a trained re- 
serve of men schooled in this vigorous tradi- 
tion. A trained reserve that may someday 
cease to exist if the decline in railroad em- 
ployment continues at its present pace. 

The Congress of the United States is 
acutely aware of the need for an adequate 
transportation system—of all modes—in 
existence in time of emergency. I repeat, in 
existence in time of emergency, 
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In all previous experience and planning for 
mobilization—from the standpoint of trans- 
portation—the United States has enjoyed the 
luxury of time to build our capacity to 
transport. 

Due to the changing concepts of war, this 
luxury in all probability will no longer be 
available to us. 

We will be obliged to do with what we 
have. 

Should war come suddenly to this conti- 
nent, it would be today’s trained people and 
the existing plant and facilities which would 
have to meet it. 

For this reason, primary congressional con- 
cern is on the importance of the current 
health and continuing ability of transpor- 
tation to respond instantaneously to any 
emergency which might arise. 

During the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress, a special subcommittee—of which I 
was proud to be a member—of the House 
Committee on Armed Services conducted 
hearings into the adequacy of transporta- 
tion systems in support of the national de- 
fense effort in the event of mobilization. 

Representatives of eastern, southern, and 
northern railroads testified before the mem- 
bers of this committee, as did representatives 
of the Railway Labor Executives Association, 
the Association of American Railroads, and 
railway equipment suppliers. 

The story that they unfolded left me 
gravely concerned over whether the railroads 
will be strong enough and healthy enough 
to flex their historic muscles and measure 
up to past performance. 

The inroads upon the freight and passenger 
business of railroads by other modes—and 
especially the private automobile—has been 
reflected in a steady decline year by year. 

The railroads—which in 1945 handled 67 
percent of all public and private intercity 
ton-miles of freight—accounted for only 45 
percent in 1958, 

In the passenger field the railroads—which 
at one time enjoyed a virtual monopoly in 
intercity commercial passenger transporta- 
tion—hauled only 81 percent of the total 
for-hire transportation in this field in 1958. 

The obvious resulting decline in railroad 
equipment and employees was the most dis- 
turbing feature of this testimony. 

There is no doubt that today’s railroad 
equipment includes little reserve capacity. 

But even if this were not true, the real 
loss to the railroads and to the Nation is ap- 
parent in the sharp decline in manpower. 

From 1,358,838 employees in 1946 to 840,575 
in 1958. 

It matters little that mechanization and 
other technological changes have been to 
a great extent responsible for this decline. 

The plain fact is that these employees 
are no longer there. 

‘Thousands of trained and skilled workers 
have been furloughed. 

Many have obtained work in other Indus- 
tries. 

The once vaunted trained reserve of rail- 
road employees—the shock troops, skilled 
in coping with disaster—no longer exists. 

This is the real tragedy of the decline of 
the railroads. 

As appropriately stated by Chairman Tug- 
gle, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

“The railroads’ ability to transport might 
be governed more by shortages of man- 
power * * * during a survival period than 
by shortages of equipment and facilities.” 

Is it any wonder that Congress is concerned 
about the health of the railroads? 

A sound and healthy railroad industry is 
essential to the United States. 

The special subcommittee—of which I 
spoke earlier—made several recommenda- 
tions, which, if followed, should provide 
needed financial relief for the railroads. 

The most im t of these was tax 
relief—Federal, State, and local. 
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It was obvious from the testimony that 
the policies of all levels of government in 
providing roads, air terminals, waterway 
developments, and other means of assistance 
to other modes of transportation operated 
to the detriment of the railroads, 

While the users of these facilities merely 
pay a fee for the use thereof, the railroads 
have been and are required to provide and 
maintain their own terminals, rights-of-way, 
and other fixed facilities. 

On top of this, each layer of government 
imposes a tax based on the value of the 
Property. 

In hearings by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission beginning in March 1956—rela- 
tive to the railroad passenger deficit—the 
matter of such taxation, as it affected the 
whole of the railroad industry, was fully 
explored. 

On May 25, 1959, a report was released by 
the ICC which contained—in addition to 
others—the following recommendations: 

1. That the Federa] tax laws be amended 
to encourage local and State tax relief—at 
least to the extent of disregarding State and 
local provided pretax net income for Federal 
tax purposes; 

2. That State and local governments take 
such steps as may be required to effect a 
greater degree of equity in respect to tax 
burden on railroad property in relation to 
taxpayers generally, and consistent with the 
desire of their communities for retention of 
commuter and other passenger train service. 

The committee was in agreement with 
these suggestions, and recommended prompt 
action in this fleld. 

With such relief the railroads should be 
able to sharply change the present picture 
of bad-order equipment, deferred mainte- 
nance, and overage equipment and facilities. 

Such changes will of necessity drastically 
reverse the present decline of employment 
in the whole of the railroad industry. 

The 86th Congress—just recently ad- 
journed—aptly expressed its concern over 
the health of our transportation systems by 
the many fine pieces of legislation and reso- 
lutions introduced. 

All were directed toward putting our trans- 
portation systems on a sound financial basis 
because of their essentlality to the national 
security. 

Some have become law and others, not 
yet acted upon, will be reintroduced in the 
87th Congress. 

Perhaps the most important of these— 
from thé standpoint of the railroads—were 
H.J. Res. 606 and S.J. Res. 158. 

The acknowledged purpose of these reso- 
lutions is to establish a National Advisory 
Committee on Rail Transportation. 

The primary basis for the establishment 
of such a committee is expressed as follows: 

"Whereas an adequate system of rail trans- 
portation is essential to the national econ- 
omy and to the national defense.” 

You will find this theme running through 
every piece of legislation on this topic. 

This is the most graphic illustration of 
the concern with which the Congress views 
the status of our transportation systems. 

In addition, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
replete with statements of the Members of 
Congress expressing their feeling regarding 
various facets of this problem. 

As you are aware, I personally have spon- 
sored legislation for assistance to the rail- 
roads because of my grave concern over this 
situation. 

Let me recall to you a statement I recently 
made with reference to the need for imme- 
diate congressional action. 

This statement was printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 9, 1960: 

“Unless we have adequate transportation 
in all modes to sustain both our military 
activities and our civillan economy—in event 
of an emergency—we will be like unto a 
living body with a ruptured aorta: Our life 
blood slowly but surely running out. 
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“Indeed, the bell will be tolling for us.” 

From my own wartime experience I know 
that measures to insure this can be neglected 
or deferred only at grave peril to our national 
security and survival. 


Youth Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the editorial in the December 
24, 1960, issue of the Saturday Review 
by George Fersh, associate director of 
the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion and director of the National Conser- 
vation and Resource-Use Education 
Project: 

On campuses throughout the Nation, 
thousands of students are no doubt eagerly 
awaiting an opportunity to serve in the pro- 
posed National Peace Corps. By working in 
the Peace Corps, college graduates would be 
able to apply their newly acquired skills 
for the betterment. of people in the under- 
developed and emerging nations of the 
world. Advocates of the Peace Corps pro- 
posal stress the good will that would accrue 
to our Nation, as well as the beneficial con- 
sequences that would result from the im- 
provement of health, standards of living, 
education, and resource development in the 
nations being assisted. 

For the young men and women in the 
Peace Corps, there would be the deep satis- 
faction of helping to promote peace through 
alleviating sources of misery, unrest, and 
misunderstanding. There would also be the 
practical benefits of developing their pro- 
fessional skills and cultivating their ap- 
preciation of other cultures. 

There ls much merit in the idea of such & 
program for our youth; tts establishment 
might well make a significant contribution 
to peace and international well being. But 
is a national peace corps enough? 

In this season of hope, it may be ap- 
propriate to consider an even broader pro- 
gram, one in which the young men and 
women of all nations might participate. 
What is proposed are numerous missions for 
young men and women throughout the world 
under the auspices of the United Nations— 
perhaps to be called the Youth Cadres for 
Peace. 

Under such a program, one can visualize a 
group of young men and women living and 
working in a tropical village. They are there 
on an assignment for the World Health Or- 
ganization. Among the young men and 
women are doctors, nurses, engineers, biolo- 
gists, mechanics, carpenters, and others of 
various professions and occupations. At the 
same time, another group is carrying out an 
assignment in Italy for the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. Among the group 
are agricultural specialists from the United 
States and the Soviet Union, economists 
from India and Argentina, chemists from 
China and Australia, and an assortment of 
skilled young men and women from other 
nations. 

Under the program, the various agencies 
of the United Nations would cooperate with 
all nations to identify, define, and finance 
jobs that would be within the competence 
of the Youth Cadres. Young men and 
women of any nation would be eligible to 
apply for service in the U.N. Youth Cadres 
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for Peace. They would of course have to 
meet various requirements relating to such 
matters as age, length of time available for 
Service, health, and professional and occu- 
Pational specialties. 

After acceptance for service, the members 
would participate in a training program. 
One phase of the training would help each 
Person to become a competent interpreter of 
his nation’s economic, political, social, and 
Cultural life. In another phase, the aims and 
Procedures of the U.N. would be stressed and 
Multilingual abilities would be developed. 
Another major training objective would be 
to give each cadre a full understanding of the 
assignment it was being asked to perform 
and an appreciation of the culture in which 
it would be working. 

Following service in the Youth Cadres, 
Many young men and women might seek 
Careers with the permanent staff of the U.N. 
Others would probably be sought for service 
in the state departments or other agencies 
Of their national governments. Through 
their years of professional and occupational 
growth in the Youth Cadres, many would 
Teturn to their nations to pursue careers 
in private enterprise or as professionals; 
Others might decide to continue a career in 
One of the nations to which they had been 
assigned. 

This, then, is a possible framework for 
Using the resources of young men and women 
of many nations in the work of the UN. 

such a program, the U.N. would gain 
renewed strength as a force for improving 
human welfare and safeguarding peace. All 
Nations would have access to the construc- 


develop the human and natural resources 
Of the world, minimizing the waste and reck- 
ness that might ensue without guidance. 


toward the goal of peace—and in 
Welcoming all those who have vision and 
In this season of faith, we are 
justified in having faith that the cause of 

revered by young men and women 
in In this season of hope, we 
May hope that the youth of our time can be 
Inspired to lead their nations into common 


Defense Reorganization Lashed by VFW 
Chief — Symington Plan “Dangerous 
and Untimely. VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the many proposals now being 
for changes in the adminis- 

trative structure of our Defense Depart- 
Ment, I feel it is timely that I call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
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House the following article which ap- 
peared in the January 1961 issue of 
Michigan Overseas Veteran, the official 
publication of the Michigan Department 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
DEFENSE REORGANIZATION LASHED BY VFW 

CHter—SyYMINGTON PLAN “DANGEROUS AND 

UNTIMELY.” - VFW 

Kansas Crry, Mo— The VFW has labeled 
the Symington plan for reorganization of 
the Defense Department as “dangerous and 
untimely,” charging it would disrupt the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff setup. 

National Comdr. Ted C. Connell said the 
VFW would fight any change in the Defense 
Department. 

Under the Symington proposals—presented 
to President-elect John F, Kennedy at his 
request—civilian Secretaries of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, along with the Joint Chiefs, 
would be abolished and complete control 
and operation of the armed services would be 
placed under a Secretary of Defense directly 
responsible to the President. 

In his statement, Connell said: “It seems 
incredible to me that Senator SyMINcTON’s 
study group would recommend such a drastic 
change in the Defense Department during 
these perilous times. The fact that what he 
recommends is, in essence, the discredited 
Prussian type, supreme high command con- 
cept, seems even more incredible. 

“This concept failed in the past because 
war and science outgrew it,” Connell charged. 
“It failed because it was based on one man 
dominance and no one man alone is capable 
of solving the problems of modern global 
war. To consider such a change at this time 
would, I believe, be most dangerous and 
untimely.” 

Connell said the VFW has long favored 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff system which proved 
“effective during war.” 

“We further believe that under this new 

the Congress is being asked to divest 
itself of the principle means by which it 
exercises its constitutional responsibility as a 
partner in formulation of basic defense 
policy. The Symington committee asks that 
all defense funds appropriated be turned 
over to one single head—the Secretary of 
Defense—for allocation as he sees fit. 

“Congress would be asked to turn over a 
signed check to the Defense Secretary to be 
spent as he determines, By so doing, Con- 
gress would lose control over all funds ap- 
propriated for defense purposes. This is 
wrong both militarily and governmentally. 
The plan, would, I believe, create a top- 
heavy bureaucracy rather than eliminate 
waste,” Connell said. 

Connell also hit at Symrvcron’s statement 
that the plan would save $8 billion by chang- 
ing a few lines on Defense Department 
charts. He termed it “incredulous.” 

“This seems like a spectacular figure when 
it is considered how carefully our Congress 
metes out these appropriations and the tight 
rein that the Secretary of Defense main- 
tains over the expenditures of his Depart- 
ment,” Connell said. “I find it hard to ac- 
cept that merely by shifting responsibility 
on the Defense Department charts we could 
save $8 billion.” 

The Symington plan called for four uni- 
fied commands. They would be: (1) Stra- 
tegic command, which Symington said might 
be headed by a naval officer, under which 
would come forces designed for all out nu- 
clear war; (2) tactical command, whose chief 
could be an Army officer, which would be 
responsible for all U.S. forces and their use 
in limited war situations and which would 
have forces specifically assigned it; (3) de- 
fense command in charge of defending the 
United States and numbering forces neces- 
sary to do this job and which might be 
headed by an Atir Force officer; and (4) the 
National Guard-Reserve command which 
would be In charge of civil defense. 
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The Symington program calls for service 
chiefs who are not on the joint staff, propos- 
ing a chairman of the joint staff in place 
of a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To strengthen civilian control, Syming- 
ton would abolish the 15 service Secretaries, 
Under Secretaries and assistants. 


Well-Deserved Honor for Congressman 
Herman Schneebeli, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, our good 
friend and colleague, HERMAN SCHNEE- 
BELI, of the 17th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, has been cited for his 
outstanding work in raising funds for 
worthy projects in the south-central area 
of Pennsylvania. 

This well-deserved honor for HxRN“'s 
praiseworthy work has been ably re- 
ported by the Williamsport (Pa.) Grit. 
This citation came in the form of an 
annual award made by the Grit. This 
award is based on meritorious service 
and is awarded for distinguished 
achievement. 

The Grit has the most widespread cir- 
culation, both domestic and foreign, of 
any newspaper in the world. The honor 
that has been accorded Herm is not only 
the highest award made in his home dis- 
trict, but will be noted throughout many 
countries. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including the news- 
paper accounts of HERMAN SCHNEEBELI'S 
achievements, in order to call them to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress and the American people: 

H. T. SCHNEEBELT CITED FOR WORK IN 

FUNDRAISING 

HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI is equipped with 
the enviable qualities so needed in public 
and civic life. 

He is serious, but at the same time 
friendly; he is deliberate, but can also act 
quickly when the occasion demands. He is 
calm and unruffied, but speaks his mind 
when necessary; he has convictions, but also 
appreciates the opinions of others. 

Associates also have found that Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI possesses a combination of rare 
business ability and tireless energy—at- 
tributes from which Williamsport has bene- 
fited handsomely in recent years. 

LOCAL GROUPS AIDED 


In addition, Mr. SCHNEEBELI has a genial 
disposition not easily disturbed. He can 
disagree with vigor while maintaining an 
atmosphere of good humor and conciliation. 

It's little wonder, then, that Williamsport 
civic, welfare, and other organizations have 
called on him so often to assist in manage- 
ment and fundraising. And it is little 
wonder that Mr. SCHNEEBELI responds, be- 
cause he has such an intense desire to help 
his community—just as he is striving so 
earnestly to do for a larger area today as a 
dedicated, hard-working Congressman, 

It is for his wide range of civic service to 
his fellow men that Grit this year singles out 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI for one of its awards for 
meritorious community service. 
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Mr. SCHNEEBELI was nominated for a Grit 
Award in 1959 and would have been pre- 
sented the citation but for the fact that he 
was selected by Republican conferees to run 
for the congressional seat made vacant by 
the death of Alvin R. Bush. Grit's board of 
directors believed that it would have given 
Mr, ScHNEEBELI an unfair advantage over his 
opponent to cite his many commendable 
civic contributions at a time when he was 
competing for public office, Therefore, 
though greatly deserving, he was passed up 
in the final selection. 


PRAISED FOR CIVIC WORK 


Now that Mr. SCHNEEBELI has won the full 
2-year term to Congress in his own right, the 
political objection no longer applies, and 
he can properly be extolled for his many good 
civic works. 

Though removed from active on-the-scene 
civic leadership by his larger services in 
Washington, his efforts on behalf of his com- 
munity go on and on. 

A case in point is the Williamsport Hos- 

ital. 
„„ hie DON E ORAT atthe 
board of managers at the hospital since June 
«17, 1958. When, in August of that year, the 
board looked around for a general chairman 
for its campaign for funds to provide a school 
of nursing and a nurses’ residence, the one 
man who stood out as the best choice was 
HERMAN SCHNEEBELI. 


RECEIPTS TOP GOAL 


A tribute to the chairman's resolute ef- 
fort is shown by the fact that a whopping 


$875,000—$130,000 above the fund goal 


was raised in the campaign. 

“The wonderful results attained in the 
drive were due, in large measure, to the or- 
ganizational ability, and the efforts of 
HERM SCHNEEBELI,” sald Daniel W. Hartman, 
executive director of the hospital's building 
program and for many years administrator 
of the hospital. 

And Paul G. Wedel, present administrator 
at the hospital, describes Mr. SCHNEEBELI as 
a sincere and conscientious member of the 
board of managers who has shown a tre- 
mendous interest in the hospital.” 

This valuable hospital expansion program 
now is nearing fruition. The new building, 
containing a residence and educational fa- 
cilities for student nurses and an auditorium 
for staff and other meetings, is now about 
two-thirds finished, with construction ex- 
pected to be completed April 30. 

The structure will house 138 student 
nurses and will be in use next summer. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI and his aids in the cam- 
paign must have a real feeling of price as 
they watch this hospital addition become a 
reality. 

OTHER GROUPS BENEFIT 


Other organizations also have benefited 
from Mr. SCHNEEBELI'’S selfless efforts. 

In 1958, he was a member of the steering 
committee which directed a campaign for 
funds staged by Lycoming College. In ad- 
dition, he aided in the advance solicitation 
in the drive. 

A total of $1,001,120 was contributed in 
the campaign—the largest sum of money 
ever subscribed in Williamsport for the sup- 
port of any welfare or educational under- 
taking. 

“Mr, SCHNEEBELI showed a deep interest 
in the college,” commented Dr. D. Frederick 
Wertz, Lycoming president. “He gave wise 
counsel and advice in overall planning.” 

One of Congressman SCHNEEBEL!'s favorite 
organizations is the Lycoming United Fund, 
of which he long has been a booster and di- 
rector. His interest in the United Fund 
doubtless developed from his connections 
with the Community Chest, predecessor of 
the United Fund. He served as Community 
Chest campaign director in 1951 and as pres- 
ident of the Chest in 1952 and has had a part 
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in all Chest and United Fund drives since 
1947. 
PRESIDENT OF BOARD 


President of the board of trustees of the 
Williamsport YWCA, he also served as chalr- 
man of a YWCA drive which had a quota of 
$125,000 and raised $130,000. 

For 2 years—1954 and 1955—he served by 
appointment as a member of the Wililams- 
port school board, where another member 
said of him: 

“I never saw anyone grasp problems as 
quickly as HERM SCHNEEBELI. 
could find the right answers.” 

In 1959, Mr. ScHNEEBELI served as chair- 
man of a Williamsport Chamber of Com- 
merce committee which conducted a nine- 
session course in “Practical Politics for the 
Business Man.“ 

This course on politics was so popular that 
the chamber of commerce is now operating 
two different classes on the subject for local 
business and professional men. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI evidently followed his 
own precepts well, for, as the Republican 
nominee, he was elected to Congress April 
26, 1960, from the 17th District to fill the 
vacancy resulting from the death of Alvin 
R. Bush. Last November 8, he was elected to 
a regular 2-year term in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington. He is a mem- 
ber of two impotrant House committees— 
Public Works and Banking and Currency. 

COMMENT ON ELECTION 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI's successful move from a 
businessman merely interested in politics for 
the betterment of his country to a legislator 
able to work for such betterment on the 
scene in Washington was so unusual that it 
drew special comment from such noted 
writers as Victor Riesel. 

Because he was elected by the people, the 
17th District Congressman goes to the people 
for advice, 

One of his earliest acts after taking office 
was to send to the 100,000 voters in the dis- 
trict a questionnaire covering the many fac- 
ets of Federal Government. Constituents 
were asked to list their answers to questions 
on subjects ranging from foreign affairs to 
taxes, 

Fifteen thousand replies—a remarkable 
response—were received, giving Congressman 
ScCHNEEBELI å clear view of the thinking back 


home. 

In Williamsport, Mr. SCHNEEBELI also has 
been a director of the chamber of com- 
merce; active in the chamber's Lift cam- 
paign and its industrial development bu- 
reau, of which he was a vice president, and 
a member of the group's sales team seeking 
new industries for the area. 

One of Mr. SCHNEEBELI’S principal inter- 
ests is his church—Trinity Episcopal. At 
Trinity, he has been a vestryman, member 
of the finance committee, and chairman of 
the every-member canvass committee. Un- 
der his leadership, Trinity has steadily in- 
creased the size and proportion of steward- 
ship pledges toward the church budget. 

From a pastor’s viewpoint, however.“ 
said the Reverend William B. Williamson, 
DD.. former rector at Trinity, “Mr. SCHNEE- 
BELI's most valuable asset is his creating, 
with his lovely wife, of a strong and healthy 
Christian home. The Schneebeli family 
possesses one of the best church attendance 
records in the parish, and each member has 
been happily engaged in some phase of the 
work and life of the church, 

“Regardless of his busy life and schedule, 
this fine churchman always makes and takes 
time to be of service to his parish.” 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI also was a board member 
of the Williamsport Council of Churches in 
1957. 

ACTIVE IN BUSINESS 

He has been active in the Williamsport 
area business world since 1939, when he be- 
came commission distributor here for the 


And he also. 
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Gulf Ol Co. Between 1931-39, he was 
employed by Gulf, working in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kentucky and traveling in six 
States from New York to North Carolina. 

Mr, SCHNEEBELI also is president of the 
Muncy Motor Co. and has a major financial 
investment and partnership in four oil and 
tire businesses in Lycoming and Tioga 
Counties. 

He is vice president of the oil informa- 
tion committee, a member of the Pennsy!- 
vania Motor Truck Association, and a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of Williams- 
port. 

During the -Second World War, Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI served 44 months as captain of 
the Ordnance Department, U.S. Army. He 
was an executive officer at three plants 
manufacturing high explosives. 

He was born July 7, 1907, of naturalized 
Swiss parents in Lancaster. His father, 
Alfred Schneebeli, was general manager for 
the largest silk broadcloth manufacturers 
in the United States and- supervised five 
plants in three States. 

HERMAN SCHNEEBELI was graduated in 
1930 from Dartmouth College, where he was 
a classmate of Nelson A. Rockefeller, New 
York governor, who visited this area to help 
him in his congressional campaign, 

GOT MASTER'S DEGREE 


After obtaining his AB. degree at Dart- 
mouth, Mr. SCHNEEBELI receive a master’s 
degree from the Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the same college. 
Prior to attending Dartmouth, he was an 
honor student at Mercersburg Academy. He 
is now serving as Williamsport area chairman 
of a Mercersburg $1 million development 
campaign. 

In Williamsport, Mr. SCHNEEBELI is 8 
member of Garrett Cochran Post No. 1. 
American Legion; the Elks’ Lodge, and 3 
20-year member and former director of the 
Kiwanis Club. 

September 21, 1939, he married Mary 
Louise Meyer, of Bellefonte, who also has 
been active in community affairs. She 18 & 
graduate of Hood College, a former president 
of the Williamsport Home, a director of varl- 
ous parent-teacher associations, and head of 
the Episcopal women of the Williamsport 
Archdeaconery. 

The Schneebelis, who live at 870 Holly- 
wood Circle, have two daughters—Mart® 
Louise, a freshman at Hood College, and 
Susan Jane, a senior at the Williamsport 
High School. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr, ScHNEEBELI now must spend & 
great deal of his time with congressional 
work both here and in Washington. At the 
same time and despite his busy schedule, he 
has maintained his close and helpful ties 
with local religious, civic, and welfare 
organizations. 

These groups know that they can always 
depend on Herm ScHNEEBELI for assistance 
and counsel even as he continues to work 
with vigor and dedication in his larger sphere 
in Washington. 


Would Honor Mrs. Rogers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 


wish to include the text of resolution 
adopted by the Veterans of World War 
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at their convention in Miami, Fla., hon- 
Oring the late Congresswoman Edith 
Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts: 

WovuLp Honor Mus. ROGERS 


Whereas the life and many acts of the late 
Edith Nourse Rogers, Congresswoman of the 
Fifth Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts, has been most outstanding in behalf 
Of the veterans of all conflicts with an armed 
enemy in which the United States of Amer- 
lea has been engaged, as well as on behalf 
of the public and citizens not. only of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but also 
of the entire Nation; and : 

Whereas it is deemed fitting and proper 
that her accomplishments and devotion in 
behalf of veterans of the United States of 
America during her lifetime are worthy of 
appropriate public recognition; in order that 
the name of Edith Nourse Rogers might be 
forever remembered by her fellow men: 
Therefore it is 

Resolved, ‘That in proper and suitable rec- 
Ognition of her service during 35 years in 
Public office, the Department of Massachu- 
setts, Veterans of World War I, in session at 

e Aurora Hotel, Worcester, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 11, 1960, at its administration board 
Meefing, hereby adopt this resolution that 
the Veterans' Administration hospital lo- 
Cated at Heath Street. Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton, Mass., be named “the Edith Nourse 
Rogers Memorial Veterans Hospital,” of the 
US. Veterans’ Administration; and be it 
further = 

Resolved, That the department legislative 
Committee be instructed to draft and present 
any necesary petitions to accomplish the 
Purpose of this resolution, and that copies 

sent to the Members of Congress and the 
two U.S. Senators from Massachusetts, and 
to the proper officials of the U.S. Veterans’ 

tration; and be it further 


Resolved, That the department commander 


or the Veterans of World War I of Massa- 
chusetts, upon adoption of this resolution, 
be hereby directed to present this resolution 
at our national conrention being held in 
. Fla., October 9-12, 1960, for adoption; 

and be it further 
Resolved, That upon adoption of this res- 
Slution by the national convention, the na- 
commander and the chairman of the 
Rational legislative committee are hereby di- 
Tected to have filed in the House of Repre- 
oe and the U.S. Senate the following 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
Of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Veterans’ Administration facility located on 
Heath Street in Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mas- 
Sachusetts, shall be hereafter known and 

ated as ‘the Edith Nourse Rogers Me- 
1 Veterans Hospital’ of the United 
States Veterans’ Administration.” 


Homes for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am submitting herewith a statement by 
George McLain, president of the Na- 
tional League of Senior Citizens, and 

of the California Institute of 
Social Welfare, who has sponsored the 
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first Senior Citizens’ Village, homes for 
the elderly. 


From my personal knowledge of the 
past 20 years, I know of the time, energy, 
and effort which Mr. McLain has devoted 
to helping the elderly. His statement 
comes from many years of experience 
and indicates the need for some correc- 
tive legislation for Federal aid to homes 
for the elderly. 

I am confident all Members of Con- 
gress who are interested in improving 
housing for the elderly will find Mr. 
McLain’s statement interesting and in- 
formative: 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE MCLAIN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF SENIOR CITIZENS; 
CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE; JANUARY 6, 1961 


(To Housing Subcommittees, Senate and 
House Banking and Currency Committee.) 


Gentlemen, my name is George McLain. 
I am president of the National League of 
Senior Citizens, a nationwide organization 
of more than a quarter of a million elderly 
American citizens. I am also chairman of 
the California Institute of Social Welfare, 
which has worked effectively in the legisla- 
tive field in behalf of the elderly for more 
than 20 years. Both these organizations are 
nonprofit corporations, dedicated to Improv- 
ing the social and economic condition of our 
growing population of men and women of 
later years. My activities in this field—span- 
ning a period more than a quarter century— 
have given mea keen insight into the day-to- 
day problems faced by our aged. 

Almost 5 years ago, when Congress included 
the Housing for the Elderly section in the 
Housing Act of 1956, most Americans felt 
with relief that the acute housing problems 
of the older citizens had been solved. Fed- 
erally insured loans for the construction of 
housing developments for the elderly, it was 
believed, would stimulate great activity in 
this field and oldsters would soon find mod- 
ern, low-rent housing facilities available in 
abundance, 

With some reservations, the California In- 
stitute of Social Welfare shared this view- 
point. Accordingly, we established a special 
housing department, headed by Robert A. 
Brown, a construction engineer with broad 
experience in matters relating to the Federal 
Housing Administration. Surveys were un- 
dertaken by the CI. S. W. and a site selected 
in Fresno, Calif., for a Senior Citizens’ Vil- 
lage, to be sponsored by the California In- 
stitute on a nonprofit basis, and financed 
under terms of the Housing Act of 1956, In 
presenting our application to the FHA, we 
were confident that it would receive speedy 
approval and our Fresno Senior Citizens’ 
Village would soon serve as a model for or- 
ganizations of the aged all across the Na- 
tion, and inspire them to undertake parallel 
self-help programs to meet their housing 
needs. 


That was almost 4 years ago. I won't take 
your time to recite the frustrating series of 
delays and disappointments that have 
marked our dealings with the FHA. It is 
sufficient to report that it took more than 
3% years to secure final FHA approval of our 
application. A commitment for a federally 
insured loan of $4,400,000 was issued by the 
San Francisco office of the FHA in Decem- 
ber 1960, and construction is now under way 
on our Fresno Senior Citizens’ Village. It 
will provide 557 living units for elderly resi- 
dents and offer all the facilities of a mod- 
ern, self-contained community, with medical 
and dental offices, a post office, stores and 
shops, as well as a large community center 
building. The entire village was conceived 
and designed especially for older persons, 
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with special provisions for their safety and 
comfort. 

Our hopes for providing low-rent housing 
for older folks, struggling to exist on sharply 
curtailed incomes, has been utterly shattered. 

Because of the demands of the FHA, we 
have had to scale our proposed rental rates 
upward time after time. It now appears 
that the lowest rental scale, including utili- 
ties, will be $70 for a couple or single per- 
son occupying an unfurnished efficiency unit. 
Unfurnished apartments with bedrooms will 
require rentals of $80. These rates, the ab- 
solete minimum that may be charged, can 
hardly be classed as low rent, particularly 
to old folks—especially single men and wo- 
men whose sole incomes may be méager old 
age or veterans pensions, civil service retire- 
ment pay, or social security. 

The irony lies in the fact that present FHA 
procedures pad the costs to an outrageous 
level, thus making higher rentals an in- 
flexible necessity, The dream of low-rent 
housing for the elderly remains just that— 
adream. In other words, the intent of Con- 
gress to provide low-rent housing for oldsters 
is being thwarted by an agency of the same 
Federal Government. You might even say 
truthfully that, because of FHA procedures, 
Government agencies profit financially on 
the earnest desire of groups and nonprofit or- 
ganizations to solve the housing problems 
of the aged. 

I'll ilustrate, with facts from our own 
dealings with the FHA. These are some of 
the rigid requirements imposed by the FHA, 
even upon our nonprofit corporation seeking 
a housing for the elderly mortgage insurance 
commitment for our Senior Citizens Village 
in Fresno, which has been officially desig- 
nated FHA Project No. 121-38003NP: 


1. 2% percent “fees and discounts” 
to the Federal National Mortgage 


F oe Sy ee moans 22, 000 
3. Mo percent application fee“ to 
gy? OR ee ß 13, 200 
4. ½ percent annual in- 
surance premium to FHA (20 
© ie al eee ee ee eS 440, 000 
Total to be paid Federal 
agencies: = Soo ee 585, 200 


This amount—#585,200— is in addition to 
the 5½ percent interest to be paid to the 
FNMA, a Government agency, for 40 years, 
the life of the mortgage. The total interest 
amounts to $4,620,000, 

The members of this subcommittee can 
see how the FHA’s requirements not only 
nullify the intent of Congress to make good, 
economical housing available for our older 
folk, but our Government profits in interest 
alone the very original cost of the project, 
plus a handsome bonus of $585,200. 

As the head of a well-established, reputa- 
ble, nonprofit organization of elderly citi- 
zens, I cannot escape the sad realization 
that rents for the Fresno Senior Citizens’ 
Village apartments could be as much as $15 
per month less, if the fees and discounts I 
have just cited were eliminated, and a more 
equitable interest rate available. 

Besides elimination of the exorbitant fees 
and discounts, I recommend a direct Federal 
loan program offering an interest rate of 314 
percent to nonprofit organizations develop- 
ing low-rent housing for the elderly, plus a 
50-year payback period. In our project these 
two improvements alone would make pos- 
sible rent reductions of $12.18 per unit per 
month. Think of the importance of such 
a saving to persons struggling for survival 
on the barest of pensions or social security 
incomes. 

In conclusion, let me sum up my recom- 
mendations, which I remind you are based 
on actual experience: 
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1. Elimination of the fees and discounts— 
profits, if you please, paid by sponsors to 
Federal agencies. 

2. A direct Federal loan program at 3% 
percent interest. 

3. Extension of the payback period to 50 
years, 

It is of the utmost importance that any 
improvements enacted by Congress include 
a retroactive clause embracing projects al- 
ready underway, but not completed, so that 
oldsters who move into these developments 
may enjoy the advantages of lower rents 
made possible by adoption of the recom- 
mendations I have just outlined. 

With such improvements in the admin- 
istration of our housing for the elderly pro- 
gram, America could rest assured that qual- 
ified, sincere nonprofit organizations would 
embark enthusiastically on a nationwide 
effort to provide the modern, low-cost living 
facilities our aged so desperately need. It 
would prove—at home and abroad—that pri- 
vate initiative, stimulated by a socially re- 
sponsible government, remains the most ef- 
fective instrument for meeting the challenge 
of our changing times. 

The alternative is a dreary one—public 
housing. Surely America does not want to 
repeat the mistakes of a few years ago, when 
public housing projects mushroomed in our 
big cities, only to become streamlined slums 
where social delinquency flourishes. Such 
projects for older folks would bring greater 
evils—the shame of living in institutional- 
ized public facilities, and the ultimate deg- 
radation of poorhouse conditions for the 
men and women who have outlived their 
earning lifetimes. 

I hope the facts I have presented will alert 
the members of this subcommittee to the 
obstacles facing those who yearn to provide 
decent housing for the elderly. It is my 
hope, too, that my disclosures will prompt 
an immediate inquiry into the FHA's pro- 
cedure in this field, and result in the adop- 
tion of the recommendations I have brought 
to your attention. 

America’s elderly showed clearly not so long 
ago that they place their hopes for the future 
in this administration. We must not fall 
them. 

Thank you. 


Rugged Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a reprint from the Rotary mag- 
azine which published in the Revere 
(Mass.) Journal: 

RUGGED INDIVIDUAL 

It seems a young man lived with his 
parents in a public housing development. 
He attended pubiic school, rode the free 
school bus, and participated in the free 
lunch program. He entered the Army and 
upon discharge kept his national life in- 
surance, He then enrolled in the State uni- 
_ versity, working part time in the State cap- 
itol to supplement his GI check. 

Upon his graduation, he married a public 
health nurse, and bought a farm with an 
FHA loan, and then obtained a Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan to go into busi- 
ness, A baby was born in the county hos- 
pital. He bought a ranch with the aid of a 
GI loan and obtained emergency feed from 
the Government, 
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Later he put part of his land in the soil 
bank and the payments helped pay off his 
debt. His parents lived comfortably on the 
ranch with their social security and old- 
age assistance checks. REA lines supplied 
electricity. The Government helped clear 
the land. The county agent showed him how 
to terrace it, then the Government paid part 
of the cost of a pond and stocked it with 
fish. The Government guaranteed him 3 
sale for his farm products. 

Books from the public library were deliv- 
ered to his door, He banked money which a 
Government agency insured. His children 
grew up, entered public schools, ate free 
lunches, rode free busses, played in public 
parks, and swan in public pools. The man 
owned an automobile so he favored the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. 

He signed a petition seeking Federal assist- 
ance in developing an industrial project to 
help the economy of his area. He was & lead- 
er in obtaining the new Federal building 
and a new post office, and went to Wash- 
ington with a group to ask Congress to build 
a great dam costing millions so that the area 
could get “cheap electricity.” 

Then, one day, he wrote to his Congress- 
man: 

“I wish to protest excessive Government 
spending and high taxes. I believe in rugged 
individualism. I think people should stand 
on their own two feet without expecting 
Government handouts. I am opposed to all 
socialistic trends and I demand a return to 
the principles of our Constitution.” 


National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy Presents Views of Norman 
Thomas and James P. Warburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF, WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two recent advertisements in the New 
York Times published by the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
of which the cochairmen are Norman 
Cousins and Clarence Pickett, and the 
executive director is Dr. Homer A. Jack: 

PEACE AND THE NEXT PRESIDENT 
(By Norman Thomas) 

People have asked me: “What would you 
do if you were President of the United 
States?“ My answer expresses my hope for 
some of the steps our new President may 
take. 

For many months I have told audiences 
that our lifeline to peace must be braided 
of four strands: universal disarmament 
down to a police level, a strengthening of 
the UN to provide alternatives to war, pro- 
gressive disengagement from perilous com- 
mitments, and an intensified cooperative 
economic effort to conquer the bitter pov- 
erty in which two-thirds of mankind live. 

UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


I should make it absolutely clear that 
our goal is universal disarmament. “Arms 
control“ is useful as a means to that end, 
but never as a substitute for it. There can 
be no lasting stable deterrent in a world 
which plays with weapons of annihilation. 
Universal disarmament is the essential basis 
for life and liberty. 
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I should prove to the world our sincerity— 
and to our people the economic practicabil- 
ity—of disarmament, by establishing an 
agency to plan for the economics of transi- 
tion to an economy of peace. 

ENDING NUCLEAR TESTS 


I should hopefully seek to close the nar- 
row gap on the number of inspections which 
holds up agreement to end nuclear tests. 
This is essential to prevent enlargement of 
the world’s nuclear suicide club, I would 
also press for immediate agreements to keep 
outer space free from men’s strife. 

I should seek-regional disarmament agree- 
ments (such as those already signed to neu- 
tralize Austria and Antarctica) and revive 
the de Gaulle proposals for abolition of fa- 
cilities for nuclear bombing. I should insist 
on exploring every other practical step 
toward our goal, whether presented by other 
governments or responsible civic groups. TO 
get and keep disarmament will require ® 
strengthening of the UN and this will de- 
mand more of the West than resistance to 
Khrushchey’s plan to weaken it. I should 
urge study and action to this end along 
lines proposed by Messrs. Clark and Sohn in 
“World Peace Through World Law.” 

PROGRESSIVE DISENGAGEMENT 


I should seek the end or alleviation of 
the many international tensions which 
threaten peace. Progressive disengagement 
and progressive disarmament must go hand 
in hand. For example, the inescapable con- 
dition of peace is the inclusion of the 
effective government of China in the UN, 
leaving the fate of Taiwan to be decided by 
plebiscite under conditions of peace. 
should start negotiations to that end. 

I should not only work for a complete 
end of colonialism, but also toward ending 
the use by any power of the territory of other 
nations for military bases. Already many 


ot our own overseas bases, by provoking fear 


and hate among the people, do more to men- 
ace peace than preserve it, 


WAR ON POVERTY 


I should press our holy and cooperative 
war on the bitter and unnecessary poverty 
of two-thirds of our fellow human beings- 
I should be especially concerned with thé 
right sort of aid to Africa and with true 
hemispheric cooperation with Latin America. 

I should seek in every way to advance lib- 
erty (but not by the suicidal means of war): 
beginning with justice at home and the end 
of our shameful racial discrimination. 

You, who read, and I, who write, have 
not the power or awful responsibility of the 
President. But remember that he can sut- 
cessfully press no constructive program 
without our understanding support and 
action. 


NATO as A FOURTH NUCLEAR POWER 
(By James P. Warburg) 

Though not a member of Sane, I am glad 
to endorse its stand against any and all aC- 
tions by the outgoing administration whic? 
tend to impair our next President's efforts to 
halt the arms race and eventually to achiev® 
universal disarmament under adequately en- 
forced world law. 

The Eisenhower administration's proposal 
for making NATO into a fourth nuclear 
power, soon to be discussed by the NA 
Council at Paris, falls into the category of 
such action. This is no time for the out 
going administration to undertake the 10087 
needed reexamination of our policy with re- 
spect to the deteroriating state of the NATO 
alliance. Nor is it appropriate for this ad- 
ministration during the last weeks of its in- 
cumbency to propose a radical change in our 
nuclear weapons policy which would require 
implementation, through amendment of the 
Atomic Energy Act, under President Ken- 
nedy’s administration. 
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Giving NATO a pool of atomic weapons 
and an independent strategic nuclear strik- 
ing force will not halt the proliferation of 
Nuclear capability. On the contrary, the 
adoption of this proposal is likely to set off 
& chain reaction with the Soviet Union tak- 
ing countervailing measures with regard to 
the Warsaw Pact nations and perhaps even 
changing lts attitude toward the imminent 
acquisition of nuclear capability by Red 
China, At the very least, the mere discus- 
sion of this proposal at the present time 
Will adversely affect the climate in which our 
next President will have to pursue his 
avowed aim of making a fresh and vigorous 
start toward halting the arms race. 

Apart from these considerations, the pro- 
posal seems singularly ill advised and un- 
likely to achieve any of its avowed purposes. 

There is no evidence whatever that mak- 
ing NATO an independent nuclear power will 
divert President De Gaulle from his deter- 
mination to make France a nuclear power. 
If this determination is pursued and if 
French resistance to the thorough integra- 
tion of NATO forces continues, it is inevi- 
table that Germany will sooner or later de- 
mand independent nuclear capability. 

There is no evidence whatever to indicate 
that giving NATO nuclear independence will 
Cause its members to meet the real need of 
increasing their conventionally armed con- 
tingents, so that the alliance would be cap- 
able of resisting a local aggression without 
be oe so-called tactical nuclear weap- 

ns. 7 


There is no reason to believe that West 

security would be increased by havy- 

ing 15 nations, each with a veto, decide if 

and when nuclear weapons should be em- 

Ployed. If ever the need should arise, the 

on would either be taken too late or 

else recklessly taken too soon by some lower 
echelon commander, 

The greatest threat to our security and to 
the security of all nations is not that of a 
Soviet attack. The greatest danger is nu- 
Clear war by accident. I fail to see how the 
Eisenhower administration’s last-minute 
Proposal reduces that danger, It is, in my 
Judgment, more likely to increase it. 


Young American Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
Mistakably clear that the Communist 
apparatus in the United States has 
Stepped up its effort to infiltrate Ameri- 
Can youth organizations. I need only 
Call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the recent findings of J. Edgar 
Hoover, the Director of the FBI, con- 
Cerning the current activities of the 
Communist conspiracy. His findings 
and warnings to the American people are 
contained in a recent publication by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities entitled “Communist Target— 
Youth.” Every Member of the Congress 
and, in fact, every American should read 
this short but effective pamphlet. 

In connection with the Communists 
Current efforts to subvert the youth of 
the United States, it is gratifying to note 
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that all over the country and in many of 
our colleges American youths are yolun- 
tarily joined together in organizations 
and activities to combat and meet the 
Communist-controlled and Communist- 
directed youth groups. The national 
program letter, which is designed to 
strengthen and safeguard the structure 
of American freedom, in its recent issue 
shows how effective a group of young, 
dedicated Americans can be in combat- 
ing Communist influence in their com- 
munity. Here is what they did, accord- 
ing to the national program letter: 
Nancy YOUNT, AMERICAN PATRIOT 


Last spring Nancy Yount was 17, a beauti- 
ful, intelligent high school senior in the 
little mining town of Kellogg, Idaho, popu- 
lation 5,000. But there was something spe- 
cial about Nancy Yount. She was to demon- 
strate qualities of leadership which challenge 
every American and particularly our Amer- 
ican governmental leadership. Nancy Yount, 
and what she has done, constitute a ringing 
challenge to the new Kennedy administra- 
tion of our National Government, a chal- 
lenge, in fact, to the whole free world. 

Nancy Yount has met communism head 
on and has defeated it. She came down to 
Kansas City from the mountains of northern 
Idaho to tell her story to the All-American 
Conference To Combat: Communism. In 
competition with Allen Dulles, Chief of the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency; famed 
Counterspy Herbert Philbrick; and noted 
international authorities, she stole the show. 
Herbert Philbrick introduced Nancy, now 
a freshman at Idaho State University, He 
said she represented America’s best hope to 
defeat communism—our Nation’s coura- 
geous, dynamic, patriotic youth. 

COMMIES TAKE OVER 


Nancy's story began last May. The Inter- 
national Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union, kicked out of the CIO years ago be- 
cause of its Communist domination and yet 
permitted to wield great power in the Na- 
tion's economic life, struck the major min- 
ing enterprises of Kellogg. The economic 
life of the town was crippled. The union 
international sent two of its officers to direct 
a brutal campaign of coercion and violence 


_ against all opposition. Both had been con- 


victed of falsely signing non-Communist af- 
fidavits. 

“We had some teachers in our school who 
knew of the Communist leadership in the 
union,” Nancy said. “I talked to some of 
them, then I talked to some of my fellow 
students, We saw these well-known Com- 
munists come into our community and try to 
run roughshod over everybody. We didn’t 
like it.“ Nancy arose as the leader of a stu- 
dent movement to fight the Communist 
domination of their community. 

“There were just a few girls at first,” she 
said. “We went to the boys and many of 
them came in with us. We held a meeting, 
elected officers. Then we held a second meet- 
ing and invited all students and teachers. 
Three hundred came, We reported on the 
situation and made some plans. We agreed 
we'd need a little money. Our 300 students 
contributed $20 among themselves—out of 
lunch money and things like that. We 
planned a parade and a rally to arouse the 
community. 

“At first many parents wouldn't go along 
with us. They were afraid. The mine and 
mill union officials were vicious; they tried 
to block us every step of the way. They 
tried to block our meeting at the school. 
They called us kids antilabor and anti-Amer- 
ican. The Communists in the union boldly 
threatened violence. They telephoned the 
Attorney General and told him there would 
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be violence unless our student movement 
was suppressed. An Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral came to make an investigation. He was 
under heavy political pressure from the 
union, The situation was tense, But by 
now many of our parents were publicly com- 
ing into the fight. 


DEFEAT FOR REDS 


“Wide publicity was given to our fight 
against these Communists. We received let- 
ters from all over the Nation offering aid. 
The Assistant Attorney General refused to 
halt our movement. This was a blow to the 
Commies. We held our rally, The school gym 
was half filled with enthusiastic kids and 
grownups. The parents organized a commit- 
tee. They brought in nationally known anti- 
Communist speakers. Then we held the 
parade. The whole community turned out. 

“The union leaders were bitter. The strike 
goes on, but among the rank and file work- 
ers there has been formed a new anti-Com- 
munist organization, the Northwest Metal 
Workers Union; and the NLRB has been 
asked to call an election to decide jurisdic- 
tion. We are hopeful that the anti-Com- 
munists will win. We have won a battle 
but we haven't won the war. We hope that 
what we have done will convince all Amer- 
icans that everybody can do something in 
the fight against communism.” 

This is a great challenge. Let’s all accept 
it—and begin to do something. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Education Comes First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the January 1961 issue of the Extension, 
a very fine article appears entitled “Edu- 
cation Comes First.” This article is a 
profile of Coach John Kundla, of the 
University of Minnesota. I commend to 
my colleagues this article about a fine 
sportsman and a good man. He has 
brought fame and honor to his State, 
our university and to himself. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article entitled “Educa- 
tion Comes First,” by Paul L. Theurer, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. x 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To COACH JOHN KUNDLA—EDUCATION COMES 
FIRST 
(By Paul L. Theurer) 

University of Minnesota basketball coach 
Johnny Knudla cradled his phone and 
turned with a smile of satisfaction. 

The former head coach of the professional 
Minneapolis Lakers had just spent a busy 
half-hour on the phone, locating a chief 
of police. 

He wasn't trying to ball out an unruly 
college cager, or quash a parking ticket, 
Merely arranging an interview with the chief 
for one of his boys who needed expert an- 
Swers for a soclology paper. “I like to feel 
that Em doing more than just teaching 
basketball. That's why I'm happy to be 
back in the college ranks,” he says. 

After 12 years of directing the destinies of 
the Lakers (six pro titles and a 595 won-lost 
average), handling the great players of the 
game like George Mikan, Jim Pollard, Slater 
Martin and Elgin Baylor, Kundla's sudden 
decision to renounce the pro game in favor 
of a college campus seemed a radical switch. 
Especially when it involved taking a salary 
cut of $5,000, something few men do grace- 
Tully, and even fewer do yoluntarily. 

As he sat quietly in his cubicle of an office 
in the University’s athletic bullding, dealing 
Patiently, painstakingly with the continual 
interruptions by athletes, high school 
coaches and fans, the still youthful-looking 
Kundla, completely relaxed, contrasted 
Sharply with the drawn, nervous, ulcer- 
ridden genius who had guided the 1958-59 
Lakers to the finals of the professional bas- 
ketball world’s series on the strength of a 
Stunning upset over the defending St. Louis 
Hawks. 

“No genius, just routine,” John corrects, 
referring to his strategy of packing the free 
throw line against the Hawks to stop the 
driving of Bob Pettit and Cliff Hagan. 
“Very logical,” he called it. “Our only hope 
against superior manpower.” 

And he stuck with the collapsing defense 
even after it collapsed completely in the first 
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playoff game which found the Hawks drub- 
bing Minneapolis. Writers, fans, club execu- 
tives (but none of the players) pleaded with 
Kundla to switch to a more conventional 
defense but he stuck by his convictions. 

Where a lesser coach “or a less bullheaded 
one,” John says, might have succumbed to 
the doubts that must have tortured a sleep- 
less night and gone to a standard defense, 
Jobn quieted his ulcers with a quart of milk 
and his critics with a great show of confi- 
dence and tried it again. Along with some 
inspired play from the Lakers, it won the 
series for him. 

The sagging man-to-man defense—the 
zone is banned from the NBA—Iis not reyolu- 
tionary. It’s seldom used because most pro 
guards can tear the net to shreds, given 
shooting space. Other Kundla tactics, how- 
ever, have earned him the praise of busket- 
ball buffs. The use of three big men on the 
frontline was a Kundla innovation, radical 
in 1948, the standard today. 

Ed Macauley, St. Louis coach, expresses 
Kundla's reputation best. “You can't get in 
a rut against Kundla’s clubs. He'll impro- 
vise somewhere and murder you.” 

Will Minnesota's Gophers, titleless since 
the Johnny Kundla-sparked 1938 team took 
the honors, blossom out with a new system? 

“My predecessor, Ozzie Cowles, was fre- 
quently criticized for his deliberate, unexcit- 
ing style of play,” John says. “It may have 
been best suited to the players. But I've 
changed It, anyway. Fans have come to treat 
the deliberate offense as a hangover from 
the center jump. Their unrest infected the 
players so they had little confidence in it. 
Let's face it. It was a losing system. I had 
to change. 

“And I hope I can keep a step ahead of 
critics by introducing new tactics,” he grins. 

Kundla broke off the interview, pleading a 
luncheon engagement. This time it was no 
influential alumni, no important coach or 
club meeting. His lunch partner was Father 
Garrelts, director of the Newman Founda- 
tion’s Catholic Student Center. Himself a 
Catholic and active Knights of Columbus, 
Johnny was meeting the priest to determine 
the club’s schedule of noncredit courses on 
the Catholic Church. 

He was anxious that every Catholic athlete 
at the university would be active in the 
foundation's program. 

“Can you imagine me doing this with the 
pros?" John asked, “My only obligation to 
them was to see that they behaved them- 
selves on the game nights from 8:30 to 10:30. 
Outside of that they were on their own. 
They would have resented strongly any at- 
tention to their private lives. 

“On the campus it’s different. While these 
youngsters are here it's part of my Job to 
look after them. It's easy for a youngster to 
lose not only his religion, but his whole 
philosophy of life on a huge, impersonal 
campus like this. A place like the Newman 
Club gives him a refuge, something to help 
him make the transition from high school, 
from 500 to 20,000 students. 

“Of course, with the right background and 
home life, there shouldn't be any problem. 
One Catholic mother was extremely con- 
cerned about her boy, a much-sought high 
school gridder. So I took her to meet the 
personnel at the Newman Club. The boy 
had gone to a public grade and high school, 
had never joined any Catholic organization. 
And now she was worrying.” 


Before his 12-year stint with the pros, 
John had spent two very successful seasons 
at Minneapolis De La Salle High (one State 
title) and an average (11-11) season at St. 
Thomas College in St, Paul. 

“I was very well prepared for the pros,” 
he admits., “There was quite an adjust- 
ment. I found out the hard way that 
Psychology is more important than funda- 
mentals. Handling 10 All-Americans can 
be a tough problem. It takes a lot of 
Maneuvering to get the best out of them. 
The pro coach must exploit the particular 
talents of each man, and match them suc- 
cessfully against opposition, 

“During my first few games with the 
Lakers, one man could have defended our 
whole team. All five men gravitated toward 
that basket where there were points to be 
made.” 

As he strolled down fraternity-lined Unl- 
versity Avenue on his way to the elegant, 
modern Newman Foundation building, John 
exchanged greetings with several towering, 
thin, baby-faced youngsters. 

Glancing back at the retreating form of 
one 6-10 lad, he shook his head. That's 
what is hard to get used to,” he reflected. 
“People ask me frequently if the adjustment 
from pro to college ball will be as difficult 
as my adjustment to the pros. And I say 
no,“ except for one thing. The physical 
ability. 

“George Mikan's thighs are bigger around 
than that boy's waist. This physical dif- 
ference is the biggest disparity between the 
pros and the collegians. While there is a 
definite, but not overwhelming, difference 
in talent, it's the physical ability and stam- 
ina that set the pros apart, They are men, 
these are boys. 

“You know,” he admits, “when I watch 
my Minnesota boys scrimmage I still find 
myself worrying about them getting hurt 
running into a Jim Loscutoff or a Willie 
Naulls under the basket.” 

While John enjoyed both financial and 
artistic success with the pros, he’s looking 
forward eagerly to a long college career. 
“It’s more than just a coaching job. I want 
to win, and plan on having a winning team. 
But there's just as much satisfaction in 
working with a youngster, helping him get 
a college education, watching him develop. 

“I got a tremendous lift the other day 
when one of my St, Thomas cagers dropped 
in to tell me he'd acquired his master's de- 
gree in education, and to thank me. Here 
was a boy I'd personally recruited for St. 
Thomas, a boy who would never have gone 
to college without his basketball ability. 
I think I helped him get through that tough 
freshman year. Now he's a high school 
teacher and coach, and loves it all. That 
was more of a thrill to me than having a 
boy named all-American.” 

Kundla refuses to second guess the pros. 
“I made some wonderful friends among the 
pros. I stayed with it for 12 years, so it 
couldn't have been bad. You can say this, 
though. The travel was rough.” 

Since the Gophers schedule only 24 games, 
the Lakers almost 100, John figures his old 
suitcase, scuffed and battered from more 
transcontinental trips than an airline pilot, 
can be retired. Most of the Minnesota games 
are commuter hops. 

He'll admit, however, to one facet of col- 
lege coaching he doesn't enjoy. That's re- 
cruiting. “I don't want to enter into bid- 
ding for a boy's services, and I couldn't if 
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I did want to. I'm extremely happy that the 
Big Ten Conference has strict rules govern- 
ing recruiting.” 

Kundla himself was never recruited for 
college. In fact, if it hadn't been for his 
big feet he probably would never have played 
even high school ball. 

His now retired coach at Minneapolis Cen- 
tral High, Weston Mitchell, reminisces, 
“Sure I remember John. He wasn't much 
of a shakes as a ballplayer in his junior year, 
and small. But he wore size 1044 shoes, so I 
kept him around in case he grew into them.” 
He did. He grew 6 inches between his junior 
and senior years, and at 6 feet 2 inches, prac- 
tically a giant in those pre-Chamberlain days, 
Kundia became Central’s outstanding for- 
ward. 

Times were tough when John graduated 
(at the age of 16) and John went to work in 
a Minneapolis hotel. His particular heroes 
were a group of General Mills accountants 
who made the hotel their headquarters. 
Kundla decided that accounting was for him, 
so he scrimped and saved for 2 years to 
enter the university. > 

By the time he was sparking the Gophers 
to that Big Ten crown in 1938 as a sopho- 
more, Kundia had his scholarship and no in- 
terest in accounting. 

An abortive attempt at professional base- 
ball was followed by a stretch at the Ascen- 
sion Olub in Minneapolis as athletic director 
and grade school basketball coach. Then 
followed Navy service and he moved to De La 
Salle, where his oldest boy, Jack, is now a 
senior. 

Actually Kundla did have one other 
coaching job in his career. For part of the 
1957-658 pro season George Mikan coached 
the Lakers and Kundla was general manager. 
So John took his talents to St. 
Anne’s grade school in North Minneapolis 
and tutored their basketball team. They 
were in a rough league,” he reflects. “My 
record wasn't too good.” 

Here's a man whose coaching career has 
covered a small college, a large university, a 
parochial high school, parochial grade 
schools, and the pros—and he’s never had to 
move out of Minneapolis. 

Still, the charming Mrs. Kundla (Marie), 
whom John met at the university, says, 
“After 12 years with the Lakers, it will be a 


pleasure to have him really home—even be- ` 


tween September and Marth. Best of all, 
he’s in & job where he feels he can do some 


Minnesota sports followers would interpret 
that to mean a basketball title. They're 
probably right. 


Tribute to George Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. TOLL, Mr. Speaker, today, Janu- 
ary 9, 1961, a resolution (H.J. Res. 110) 
looking toward the establishment of a 
memorial to a great American, George 
Washington Carver, was passed by the 
House of Representatives. I cannot let 
the occasion pass without expressing my 
personal gratification that the House has 
united to do honor, spontaneously and 
without objection, to the memory of a 
man whose name stands proudly for all 
we most value in America. 

George Washington Carver rose from 
poverty and obscurity, conquering the 
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handicaps imposed by our society upon 
one of his race, and achieved fame, con- 
ferred tremendous material benefits upon 
our country by his discoveries and in- 
ventions, and earned the grateful affec- 
tion of millions. His was an unselfish, a 
generous, a noble success. He was a 
man of outstanding humility and sim- 
plicity, dedicated to the ideals of pure 
science, to the practical values of ap- 
plied science, to the demands of human 
needs, and to a dedicated Christian serv- 
ice. Our country owes to this man and 
to his memory a debt we can never hope 
to repay, and it is most fitting that we 
hold him up to be honored and emulated 
by every American citizen. 


Decisions for 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
the most vexing problems on the domes- 
tic scene which this new Congress must 
face in the coming months will be the 
costly farm program. 

At the 42d annual national convention 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, dele- 
gates from the various States charted the 
course of the organization for the year 
and, in so doing, made recommendations 
dealing with the farm program which I 
feel are worthy of the attention of Con- 
gress. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Decisions for 1961,” which ap- 
pears in the January edition of Nation's 
Agriculture be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and I con.mend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Nation’s Agriculture, January 1961] 
DECISIONS For 1961 

A temporary, voluntary cropland adjust- 
ment program to assist growers of feed 
grains, wheat, soybeans and flax in fitting 
production to market needs was adopted by 
voting delegates of the member State farm 
bureaus to the 42d annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in De- 
cember at Denver. 

Under this program, a farmer would have 
to retire a percentage of his cropland in 
order to get price supports on wheat, feed 
grains, soybeans, and flax. 

It would not affect the present programs 
for cotton, rice, tobacco, peanuts, and sugar 
crops. 

Earliest date the program could be put in 
full operation, after adoption by Congress, 
is 1962. First crop to be affected probably 
would be wheat sown in the fall of 1961. 

Action on this and many other Farm Bu- 
reau policies for 1961 marked the culmina- 
tion of discussion, deliberation and recom- 
mendations by members on key national 
and international issues at local, county, and 
State levels of the organization in 1960. 

The clear cut and decisive wording of the 
policy resolutions on issues ranging from 
farm labor to Federal aid to education re- 
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fiected the unity of purpose which dominated 
the convention. 

It seemed as if the delegates, representing 
1,600,792 farm families in 49 States and 
Puerto Rico, were saying: “We've got a job 
to do and we're ready to do it," 

In outlining the cropland adjustment pro- 
gram, the delegates said: 

“Specifically, we recommend a temporary 
program which provides that: 

“1, The Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine annually the overall acreage adjust- 
ment of feed grains, wheat, soybeans, and 
flax nec to bring production in line 
with anticipated disappearance. 

“The Secretary shall also establish an- 
nually the percentage of cropland which 
must be placed under contract to qualify for 
price support on these commodities. 

“2. To be eligible for price supports on 
wheat, feed grains, soybeans, and flax, pro- 
ducers must participate in the cropland ad- 
justment program. 

“Cropland already in a retirement pro- 
gram shall be counted in determining com- 
pliance with this requirement. 

“Producers of other commodities may also 
participate. 

“Whole farm participation should be en- 

couraged, 
“Any cropland retired under the program 
in excess of the minimum requirement for 
price support must be placed under con- 
tract for at least 3 years. 

“3. Cropland adjustment payments shall 
be made at a level which will encourage 
sufficient voluntary participation to attain 
the desired adjustment. 

“4. Adjustment payments may be made 
in cash or in kind. Emphasis should be 
placed on payment in kind, with care to 
minimize disturbance of the market price 
structure for grain. 

5. Cropland retired under this program 
must be in addition to land normally left 
idle or fallowed. 

“6. Acreage retired under the program may 
not be harvested or grazed. 

J. A maximum limit shall be placed on 
the percentage of cropland acreage that may 
be retired in any country after all for 
the minimum acreage required for price 
supports. 

Acreages retired under previous programs 
shall not prevent participation in the annual 
adjustment program, 

“8. Wheat acreage allotments shall be 
terminated. 

“9. The price support level on corn shall 
be related to the average price received by 
farmers during the immediately preceding 
3 years. 

“The support levels for other feed grains 

and wheat shall be comparable to the level 
for corn with adjustments for differences in 
weight, nutritive value, buyer preference, 
and supply-demand conditions. 
' “10. Adequate measures shall be taken to 
protect farmers from the competition of 
Commodity Credit Corporation sales from 
accumulated stocks.” 

Other policy action in the farm program 
section: 

Agricultural conservation payments—fu- 
ture payments under this program should be 
limited to permanent practices and admin- 
istration coordinated with that of the crop- 
land adjusted program, 

Surplus disposal and market expansion— 
Public Law 480 and special pricing aids 
should be continued temporarily in order to 
hold existing export markets and assist in 
the development of new markets while the 
United States is regaining its competitive 
position. Caution must be exercised, how- 
ever, to prevent infringement on present or 
potential dollar markets by Public Law 480 
or other Government distribution programs. 

Dairy--To provide assurance that dairy 
farmers will not again be confronted with 
surplus stocks, Farm Bureau urges the pres- 
ent price support program be replaced by 
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One that will keep the dairy industry on a 
sound basis. Recommends that the basis for 
price supports on manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts be shifted to a percentage of average 
market prices during the immediately pre- 
ceding three years. Opposes production con- 
trols in dairy industry, Recommends con- 
tinuation of Farm Bureau's 5-point positive 
dairy program. 

Acreage allotments—It is Farm Bureau's 
desire to move in the direction of eliminat- 
ing government regulation of the right to 
produce agricultural commodities. In some 
cases, however, allotments and quotas will 
have to be maintained for a transitional 
period. Where this is the case, care must 
be exercised to protect the rights of individ- 
ual producers, Farm Bureau opposes pound- 
age, bushelage, and other quantitative limi- 
tations; opposes minimum farm allotments; 
supports the existing law for the relaese and 
reapportionment of cotton allotments. 
Opposes the sale, lease, or exchange of 
allotments. 

Wheat referendum: Recommends that the 
law be amended to require that at least one- 
third of all qualified voters must vote for 
marketing quotas on wheat before such 
quotas become effective. 

Tobacco: Continues to support the current 
tobacco program. 

Cotton and rice: Recommends that the 
Provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1958 
relating to cotton and rice be continued. In 
establishing price support levels, considera- 
tion should be given to the need for export 
markets and meeting the cémpetitive situa- 
tion domestically. Also, the price support 
levels should provide assurance of adequate 
Supplies, : 

Other sections of the farm policy resolution 
Voiced opposition to production payments 
and multiple price plans, and reaffirmed 
Farm Bureau's long standing and contin- 
uous support of the parity principle—which 
reflects agriculture’s interest in there being 
a healthy balance between the various seg- 
Ments of our national economy. 

Sugar Act: Recommends extension of pres- 
ent Sugar Act for 5 years with provisions for: 

(1) Immediate and substantial increase 
in basic quotas for mainland cane and beet 
Areas. 

(2) A substantial increase in the share of 
increased domestic consumption to growth. 

(8) Keeping the present formula for re- 
Allocating domestic deficits to domestic 
areas. 

(4) Sugar production in new areas. 

(5) Protecting the interest of domestic 
Growers. Since the present law is scheduled 
to expire March 31, 1961, enactment of new 
legislation should be handled on an emer- 
Bency basis to avoid disruptive conditions in 
the sugar industry. 

Wool: Since the United States is approach- 
ing the annual level of production declared 
to be essential for national security, recom- 
Mends that Farm Bureau develop a sound 
Program for wool within the framework of its 
Philosophy on price support and adjust- 
Ment programs, Meanwhile, until such a 
sound wool program is developed, will sup- 
port a 2-year extension of the Wool Act, but 
insist that section 708 be deleted. 

Economic philosophy: The fundamental 
basis for farm prosperity includes factors out- 
Side of agriculture which affect the farmer’s 
Cost of operation; availability of free com- 
petitive markets for his products; his free- 
dom and opportunity to make the best pos- 
sible use of his individual resources and the 
Teal value of his income dollar. 

In order for farmers to prosper and keep 
Pace with other groups in a changing world, 
We must have national policies that will con- 
tribute to: 

1. High employment and rising productiv- 
ity throughout the economy to provide the 
basis for rising living standards and a high 
level domestic demand for farm products. 
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2. A relatively stable general price level in 
order to avoid the painful economic and s0- 
cial disruptions that inevitably result from 
inflation and depression. 

3. Effective and widespread competition 
as a means of promoting individual incen- 
tive and the efficient use of scarce resources. 
This means that no group—whether it be 
business, labor, agriculture, or the govern- 
ment itself—should be permitted to exercise 
monopolistic powers. 

4. The expansion of trade with other na- 
tions on the basis of mutual advantage. 

Monetary, spending and tax policies: Farm 
Bureau believes inflation to be our most 
serious economic problem. The American 
dollar has lost more than one-half the pur- 
chasing power that it had in 1940. The 
threat of further inflation is made more 
serious by the fact that many people are ac- 
cepting the belief that a continuing decline 
in the value of the dollar is Inevitable. Re- 
affirms belief in the importance of measures 
to bring about a more stable general price 
level as a means of providing a favorable 
climate for economic growth and a rising 
standard of living. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should help to stabilize the price level 
by relating its policies to the country's 
needs for money and credit rather than 
to other consideration. Its independent 
status must be maintained. The law should 
be amended to permit the Treasury to pay 
competitive interest rates on long term Goy- 
ernment bonds. The sound way to check 
rising interest rates is through increased 
savings and a Federal budget surplus—not 
an inflationary increase in the money supply. 

Budget policy: The present high level of 
Government spending is inflationary even 
with a balanced budget. We cannot hope to 
prevent inflation if the Federal Government 
engages in deficit spending. Farm Bureau 
insists that provisions be made in the budget 
for an orderly reduction of the national debt. 
Opposes further increases in the national 
debt limit unless absolutely necessary to 
meet a national emergency. 

Long-range tax policies: Economic growth 
and private control of the economy cannot 
be maintained if a continually Increasing 
proportion of the national income is with- 
drawn from the economy through taxes. As 
a longtime tax policy, Farm Bureau favors: 
A Federal tax policy that will contribute to 
a stable price level in an expanding economy. 
‘This means that tax revenues should rise 
relative to Government expenditures during 
inflationary periods and fall in recessions. 
Debt reduction should be given priority over 
tax reduction, except in periods of threatened 
depression. 

Social security: Social security taxes should 
not be increased to pay medical costs for 
any portion of the population. Need for 
medical insurance should be met by expan- 
sion of existing private insurance programs 
without Federal subsidy. Recommends that 
existing social security programs be modified 
so that they require no further tax Increases, 

International balance of payments—Inter- 
national trade: Solution to the balance of 
payments problem lies mainly in expanding 
U.S. export for dollars, This calls for a 
trade offensive of significant proportions. 
There is a real challenge to State farm bu- 
reaus to establish marketing organizations 
to serve both domestic and export markets. 
Some other Farm Bureau responsibilities in 
the export field include: expanding the sales 
activity of the Farm Bureau Trade Develop- 
ment Corporation, particularly through the 
State farm bureau marketing associations; 
testing new market areas other than those 
now being served by Farm -Bureau's Rotter- 
dam office. 

The policy resolution in this area further 
states: Farmers must achieve competitive 
pricing in the world market. This requires 
national policies designed to achieve realis- 
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tic adjustments in price supports and to 
reduce costs of production through an in- 
tensive and cordinated research program. 

Natural resources: Public land should be 
administered to provide for maximum multi- 
purpose use. Therefore, further designation 
of extensive portions of public lands as 
“wilderness areas“ in which normal develop- 
ment for other purposes is precluded, is not 
in the best public interest. However, Farm 
Bureau will support legislation establishing, 
by act of Congress, areas now designated as 
“wilderness,” wild.“ and “roadless” areas, 
not to exceed 6 million acres. This legisla- 
tion should provide that other areas may be 
added only by specific act of Congress. 

Education; The financing of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education is quite 
properly a State and local responsibility. 
Farm Bureau opposes Federal ald to educa- 
tion because it would be a “foot in the door” 
toward a federally controlled system of edu- 
cation. It is unrealistic to contend that the 
mere insertion in a legislative proposal of 
a pious clause disavowing any intention of 
authorizing Federal controls would prevent 
Federal encroachment. The Supreme Court 
has ruled that the Federal Government can 
regulate that which it subsidizes. The great- 
est control available to the Federal Govern- 
ment is its power to allocate funds. 

Agricultural research: A balanced, ex- 
panded research program should be estab- 
lished to permit farmers to meet the chal- 
lenge of a changing agriculture. Farm 
Bureau is opposed to a “crash” utilization 
research program. Utilization research 
should be given special emphasis in an ex- 
panded program; however, to be of maximum, 
benefit, it should be in proper balance with 
effective marketing and production research. 

Cooperative agricultural extension: Exten- 
sion programs should take into account 
population shifts that are placing more peo- 
ple in urban, suburban, and rural nonfarm 
areas. However, the extension service should 
never overlook the fact that its primary serv- 
ice responsibility is to farm people. 

Marketing and bargaining: Farm Bureau 
has initiated a program to improve domestic 
and oversea markets for U.S, agricultural 
commodities. The American Agricultural 
Marketing Association, a new subsidiary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 18 
preparing to engage in activities designed to 
increase the bargaining power of farmers. 

For 2 years the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has successfully operated a for- 
eign trade office in Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
Much of the success of this operation has 
been due to the fact that it deals with all 
farm commodities, is nongovernmental, and 
Is financed entirely by Farm Bureau members 
and producers of the commodities involved. 
In order to increase the effectiveness of this 
effort, a special organization, the Farm 
Bureau Trade Development Corporation, has 
been formed. It is recommended that each 
State farm bureau consider means of par- 
ticipating in these programs and obtaining 
maximum benefits for farmers. 

Agricultural credit: Farmers should be able 
to obtain credit necessary to their operations 
at lowest rates of interest consistent with 
the actual cost of money. 

Farmers Home Administration: Farm 
Bureau favors continuation of both the direct 
Government loans and the insured loan pro- 
gram of the FHA, 

Rural electrification and telephones: 
Farm Bureau supports programs to provide 
both electricity and telephones to rural 
people. It recommends appropriations for 
these programs until adequate service is 
provided to all areas that qualify. 

Farm labor: Most of those who have 
become concerned with the problem of mi- 
gratory labor have failed to recognize that 
(1) the migratory labor problem is primarily 
@ social one and only secondarily a worker- 
employer relationship problem; (2) much 
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progress has been and is being made at 
considerable cost to farmers in improving 
housing, sanitation, transportation, and 
other aspects of the situation; (8) farm 
wages have Increased substantially as worker 
productivity -has been improved as a result 
of the adoption by farmers of modern 
machinery and other technological advances. 

Attention of farmers and of State and 
county farm bureaus is called to the prob- 
lems and policies summarized below: 

Recruitment: Individual farmers and as- 
sociations of farmers should assume & 
greater responsibility, wherever feasible, for 
the recruitment of workers. 

Mechanization: Farm Bureau urges the 
attention of private and public research 
agencies to the development of labor-saving 
equipment, machinery, and methods which 
will level off the peak period of employment. 

Management: Efforts should be made to 
encourage satisfactory workers to return to 
the same employment in succeeding years, 
and contact with them to promote such 
return should be maintained. 

Migratory farm labor housing: State 
farm bureaus should give consideration to 
the enactment or improvement of State 
health and sanitation standards for migra- 
tory farm labor housing, Farm Bureau does 
not believe that Federal regulation of farm 
labor housing is desirable. 

Transportation: Safety- standards for the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
farmworkers by motor vehicle have been 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is recommended that State 
farm bureaus support the enactment of 
State statutes establishing reasonable stand- 
ards for transportation of farmworkers by 
motor vehicles within the State, 

Workmen's compensation liability insur- 
ance: It is recommended that State farm 
bureaus urge farmers to purchase some form 
of compensation insurance for farmwork- 
ers. 
Farm labor contractors: Farm Bureau does 
not favor licensing of farm labor contractors 
by the Federal Government. Farm Bureau 
believes that farmers should avoid reliance 
upon crew leaders as contractors. Rather, 
they should employ crew leaders and com- 
pensate them for their services and employ 
and pay each worker separately. 

Employment of minors: Farm Bureau 
strongly opposes any proposal that would 
eliminate or severely restrict the opportunity 
of farm boys and rural youth of ages 13 to 16 
to obtain farm employment. This would 
have an adverse effect upon their welfare. 
Circumstances and conditions vary so much 
in the various States that legislation in this 
field is best left to the States. Farm Bureau 
favors the enactment of carefully designed 
State legislation dealing with the employ- 
ment of minors in agriculture outside school 
hours. ; 

Minimum wages in agriculture: Applica- 
tion of a minimum wage law in agriculture 
would involve many complexities. During 
the past 10 years, farm wage rates have in- 
creased 47 percent, despite a reduction in net 
farm incomes. This increase in farm wage 
rates is approximately twice the increase in 
the cost of living. Many seasonal workers 
are persons with major handicaps that pre- 
vent them from working elsewhere. To ap- 
ply minimum wages to them would curtail 
their employment opportunity. For these 
and other reasons, Farm Bureau is strongly 
opposed to the extension of minimum wage 
and hour laws to farmworkers. 

Education for migrants: Recommend that 
State and county farm bureaus support ac- 
tion to insure that compulsory school at- 
tendance laws are enforced with respect to 
children of migratory workers. 

Extension of Public Law 78: Farm Bureau 
favors the extension of legislative authority 
for the importation of Mexican national 
farmworkers. 
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Compulsory collective bargaining: Farmers 
are far more vulnerable to work interrup- 
tions than other employers because their 
crops must be harvested when ready. Com- 
pulsory collective bargaining by unions for 
farmworkers would not result in equalization 
of bargaining power, but rather the submis- 
sion of farmers to labor union leaders, Farm 
Bureau, therefore, is strongly opposed to 
compulsory collective bargaining for farm- 
workers. 


Dan A. Gaylord, Woodlawn Businessman, 
Honored as Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article from the January 8, 
1961, edition of the Birmingham News 
concerning one of my district's most 
useful and valued citizens. 

Mr. Dan A. Gaylord is one of many 
Americans who in his daily life exempli- 
fies the virtues that the Founding 
Fathers believed would insure the suc- 
cess of the Republic. 

He is a man who willingly devotes his 
time to a variety of civic and public 
service activities. 

The Crestwood Civic Club has indeed 
made a wise choice in selecting Dan 
Gaylord as “Mr. Crestwood.” 

“Mr. CRESTWOOD” TAPPED AT ANNUAL CIVIC 
CLUB Batt 
(By Walton Lowry) 

Dan A. Gaylord, of 7100 Third Avenue 
South, is the new Mr. Crestwood.” 

He was publicly tapped for the 1960 honor 
as a highlight of the Crestwood Civic Club's 
annual president's ball at Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Saturday night. 

Carl Salter, who won the honor a year ago, 
presented Gaylord with a plaque. It is a 
token of appreciation and recognition for 
Gaylord's tireless work for the club and com- 
munity. 

“Doing for others is Dan's motto,” said 
Salter, “and we're proud to have such a man 
in our club.” 

Salter gave a brief review of Gaylord's life. 
And his display of pictures depicting Dan's 
boyhood and school life added zest to the 
occasion. 

One of the most impressive photos was 
one of Dan and his wife, the former Ruth 
Hanes, on a picnic. 

Dan in his knickers was a real dude of that 
day. Salter also showed photos of him at 
Cunningham School, old Central High, and 
at Howard College. 

A four-letter athlete in high school and 
College, Dan has been a keen sports enthu- 
slast through the years. 

He was recently presented the Shield 
Award by Cliff Harper in behalf of the Ala- 
bama High School Athletic Association. 

It was an honor in appreciation of his con- 
tributions in the field of high-school athlet- 
les. 

Dan has been active in football officiating 
capacity since his graduation from Howard 
in 1924. And he has been booking agent for 
the Birmingham Football Association for the 
last 20 years. 


January 13 


A charter menrber and past president of 
the Woodlawn Lions Club, Dan is a member 
of the Birmingham Park Board, a Mason, 
Shriner, and during World War II he headed 
civil defense for the eastern section. 


More Liberal Tax Depreciation Allowance 
Would Give Industries to Depressed 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the need for our economy to 
grow at a faster rate than has been evi- 
dent these past few years, is a conclu- 
sion joined in by all thinking men, But 
one factor which has been limiting this 
growth is the obsolescence of much of 
our industrial machinery and equipment. 

This situation is cogently discussed in 
an editorial entitled “More Liberal Tax 
Depreciation Allowances Would Give In- 
dustries to Depressed Areas“ —one of a 
splendid series—penned by Wendell S. 
Reynolds, editor of the Huntington Ad- 
vertiser, Huntington, W. Va., and re- 
cently published in that newspaper. 

Because I believe Mr. Reynolds’ sug- 
gested solutions to the problem of ob- 
solescence are worthy of universal con- 
sideration, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this second editorial of his series 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More LIBERAL Tax DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 
Wovurp Give INDUSTRIES TO DEPRESSED 
AREAS 
The remedy for high chronic unemploy- 

ment that slows business in many areas and 

States, the first editorial of this series said. 

is faster industrial development. 

The problem is involved, the editorial 
pointed out, with serious international com- 
plications. To keep resistance strong against 
the encroachments of Communist China and 
Russia the United States must encourage 
foreign trade with its friends and help the 
underdeveloped countries move forward and 
take a firm place among the free nations. 

Our buying from abroad and our aid and 
military programs, even with the assistance 
of our allies, require us to press for a larger 
volume of exports to balance outlays and 
receipts. 

To increase exports we must use more 
machines and more efficient methods of pro- 
duction to hold prices at a level that can 
compete successfully with those of foreign 
goods. 

Workers who lose their jobs through 
mechanization must be provided employ- 
ment through the development of new in- 
dustries. 

The national and even international as- 
pects of the problem place upon the Federal 
Government the responsibility of taking the 
lead in the solution and of meshing its own 
efforts with those of the States and the 
communities. 

One means the Federal Government “AS 
already sought for aiding sections of hi 
unemployment is making funds avallable for 
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use with local money in launching new 
industries. 

Both major political parties favored such 
a program in principle but failed to agree on 
specific provisions, Consequently two bills 
that passed Congress died under Presidential 
vetoes. 

A measure that will win the approval of 
the new President will doubtless move 
through Congress without undue delay next 
year. It should provide limited funds for 
improvements such as water works to make 
communities more attractive to industry 
and should make available loans to help in 
erecting industrial plants and buying 
equipment. 

There should also be provision for a pro- 
gram of retraining of the unemployed for 
new jobs, with subsistence payments during 
the time of training, 

But for success the area redevolpment pro- 
gram must combine Federal, State and com- 
munity efforts. In discussing the bill that 
finally passed Congress at the last session, 
House Majority Leader McCormacx said 
local communities and local interests would 
Spend from 5 to 10 times as much as the 
8251 million supplied by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

That is the way it should be. A com- 
munity that is not willing to put forth a 
Vigorous effort itself will not likely make 
sufficiently profitable use of Government aid. 

As much as a properly conducted program 
ot this kind might help areas of energetic 
leadership, a more effective means of en- 
couraging general industrial expansion is 


This need would be met by more liberal 
tax depreciation allowances. 

Officials, candidates, economists, and busi- 
Nessmen have advocated revision of tax laws 
to take into account rising costs and the 
Useful life of plant equipment. 

In a statement at Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 31, President-elect Kennedy said the 
country “must stimulate plant moderniza- 
tion programs which are vital both to in- 
creased production and to building indus- 
trial facilities which can compete success- 
fully with the modern plant of Europe and 
the Soviet Union. Wherever we are certain 
that tax revision—including accelerated de- 
Precilation—will stimulate investment in 
new plants and equipment, without damage 
to our principles of equity, we will proceed 
With such revision.” 

The Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
Ness studied the problem of liberalized de- 
Preciation and said in its report last 
January: 

“Your committee has recommended a lib- 
fralization of depreciation policy toward all 

large and small. 

“This seems necessary if we are to have 
economic growth needed to compete with 
other industrial nations.“ à 

The American Economic Foundation 
Made a survey of 33 leading business and 
industrial companies and organizations that 
Offered testimony before the 1960 House 
Ways and Means Committee hearing on de- 
Preciation policies. 

There was general agreement on the con- 
Clusion that without more liberal tax de- 
Preciation laws to provide incentive for in- 
dustry to invest in new machines, the United 
States economy will not grow fast enough 
to insure our prosperity and to meet the 
Challenge of Russia for world industrial 
leadership. 

Another point of agreement was that 
American Industry, with its $90 billion worth 
Of aging and inefficient equipment, would 
lose markets at home and abroad to foreign 
Competitors who have the double advantage 
ot low wage scales and greater tax writeoffs 
to modernize their plants. 

The problem was discussed extensively in 

e monthly letter for September of the 

t National City Bank of New York. One 
Statement in the letter said: 
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“The importance of liberalized depreci- 
ation has been recognized all over the world 
because of its influence on investment which 
in turn is the core of the growth process.” 

In discussing the tremendous prosperity 
of West Germany as compared with the 
stalled economic recovery of the United 
States, the letter also said: 

“Tax policies to encourage private enter- 
prise, beginning in 1948, played a central 
role in the dazzling recovery of the German 
economy. Apart from easier rates of tax 
than we apply, the German industry is per- 
mitted more rapid writeoff of new plant.” 

From a third to a half of the machines 
of American industry are estimated to be 
obsolescent, 

Legislation to encourage the replacement 
of this equipment and to expand production 
facilities would provide more work and at 
the same time would improve the ability 
of our industries to compete in domestic 
and foreign markets. 

There would also be another important 
advantage. On the basis of the experience of 
Canada, more liberal depreciation allowances 
would not reduce Government revenues but 
by stimulating business would increase 
them. 

General industrial growth would provide 
jobs for most of the three and a half million 
unemployed workers in the country, but it 
might not relieve conditions in such areas 
as the depressed coal mining fields, 

To help those and other sections of chronic 
labor surplus even more liberal depreciation 
allowances should be offered suitable indus- 
tries locating there. 

Precedent for such action exists in the 
program of the British Government before 
the war and afterward to grant. financial aid 
to industries going to areas of heavy unem- 
ployment. 

The British program for influencing the lo- 
cation of industry and the effort of other 
European countries to train and retrain 
workers for jobs were studied extensively by 
William H, Miernyk of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

His report was included in the volume 
“Studies in Unemployment” prepared for the 
Special Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems of the U.S. Senate. A copy of the pub- 
lication was sent to the Advertiser through 
the courtesy of West Virginia Senator ROBERT 
C. BYRD. 

The paper sald that all the European plans 
could operate successfully in the United 
States. 

Providing additional tax incentives to sult- 
able industries locating in areas of surplus 
labor would be preferable to offering direct 
financial aid, as the British have done. 

- The plan would serve the dual purpose of 
creating jobs where people need them most 
and of dispersing at least some industries 
from the- most vulnerable cities to the rela- 
tively safe valleys of the mountain areas. 

The most depressed sections of Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia are the coal 
mining communities where the mountains 
are highest, the valleys deepest and poten- 
tial protection against bombs the greatest. 

The advantages of locating vital defense 
industries in such areas were pointed out 
in a publication a short time ago by the 
West Virginia economic development agency, 
of which L. E. Ward, Jr., is executive director. 

The towering mountains limit the spread- 
ing destuction of nuclear bombs. In addi- 
tion, there are numerous limestone caves 
and worked-out coal mines in the areas that 
could serve for underground defense in- 
stallations and Industrial production facill- 
ties. 

In rebuilding after the war Russia recog- 
nized the advantage of mountaineous terrain 
and of defense industries and 
shifted many vital plants to the remote 
Urals. 

Location of defense industries and even 
emergency quarters for high government of- 
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cials among the mountains of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania has been frequently dis- 
cussed. The wisdom of such precautions has 
been recognized, but no definite action has 
been taken. 

Too frequently our defense bases and in- 
dustries go to States having the most in- 
fluential Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, regardless of the suitability of the 
sites chosen. 

This problem, along with more favorable 
tax depreciation allowances, should have the 
prompt consideration of the new Congress 
and high executive officials of the new 
administration. 


Automation Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the New York Times on 
October 12, 1960, an editorial entitled 
“To Meet Automation Problems.” This 
editorial discusses a report by the Inter- 
national Association Machinists con- 
cerning the impact of automation upon 
employment. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To MEET AUTOMATION PROBLEMS 


The recent report of the officers of the 
International Association of Machinists 
about the effects of tape-controlled ma- 
chinery on production and employment— 
and what should be done about them—is a 
useful tract for our times. 

The study points out that, through the use 
of new electronic control systems which 
“master mind” a whole line of machine tools, 
it is now possible to turn out in a few days 
orders that would otherwise take weeks. The 
union, like so many others in this country, 
has not opposed automation. But, along 
with the others, it is now deeply disturbed 
by its effect on jobs—and on the shifts In the 
Nation’s labor force now taking place. 

So momentous are the changes, the report 
claims, that the United States is the first 
industrial country in the world where “the 
working class as traditionally conceived" no 
longer makes up the main bulk of the Na- 
tion’s industrial workers. It is the white- 
collar workers who now predominate. The 
ways suggested in the report to cope with 
automation’s effect on employment—made 
the basis of IAM policy by vote of last 
month's convention—are an excellent reflec- 
tion of labor union opinion in this country 
today. 

The report maintains that, if increased 
consumption doesn’t keep pace with output 
per man-hour, workers will be displaced and 
those coming into the labor force won't find 
jobs. Assuming that business expansion 
won't always be sufficient to avoid the loss 
of jobs, however, the report cites specific 
bargaining objectives to meet the conse- 
quences. 

These include: shorter working hours; ad- 
vance notice by employers of operating 
changes and consultation with the union; 
free training of present workers for new 
jobs without loss of wages; payment for 
moving expenses and losses from the sale 
of homes; the preservation of previous wage 
rates for workers downgraded; and assis- 
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tance for those who have been laid off— 
through severance payments, supplementary 
unemployment benefits, etc. 

Regardless of how far employers can meet 
such demands, those unions that. have 
favored automation certainly deserve special 
consideration in meeting automation's prob- 
lems. And in general, as the report urges, 
employers should “not forget the soclal prob- 
lems and personal hardships to which rapid 
technological change gives rise“ 


Is World Peace Only a Dream—A Mere 
Will-o’-the-Wisp? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking remarks given by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor William Boyd, of Rapid 
City over a radio station at Rapid City, 
S. Dak., November 27, 1960. 

Iam sure Senators will agree that the 
topic of peace in the world today has a 
grave meaning and significance for all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Friends, He's just crying for the moon,“ 
is an expression often used of people who are 
judged to be wasting their time to reach a 

_ goal, presumably unreachable. The expres- 
sion is borrowed from babyland.“ A very 
young baby girl, whose eyes are not yet in 
focus, looks out of the nursery window some 
moonlit night. She sees the moon shining 
like a big, silvery ball, almost within arm's 
length. She stretches out her tiny hands to 
grasp it, but can't reach it. Then she starts 
to cry lustily for her daddy to hand her the 
unwinking moon. But daddy can’t reach it, 
either. Yet it doesn’t look as impossible now 
as it used to. More and more, scientists are 
hinting daringly of trips to the moon in dis- 
tant days to come. So perhaps some sweet 
day, daddy's darling daughter may yet be 
able to clasp the moon within her baby 
fingers. 

Even after daddy will have got the moon 
for his daughter, I believe there remains 
something still harder to get. It is some- 
thing like a child’s trying to trap this mys- 
terlous lingering light that flames fuzzily 
and flickeringly in most moist marshlands. 
You are sure it is there in one spot. You 
stoop to grab it, but it is gone—it has fled 
fleetly to another place. You may try to fol- 
low it there, but the experience will be the 
same: You will never win. This is, of course, 
the old-fashioned will-o’-the-wisp. 

There's another age-old will-o’-the-wisp 
that seems harder still to track down and 
crack down: This is world peace. Men want 
worldwide peace—want it desperately. But 
just as soon as they think they have en- 
snared it by some new society, league, or 
organization; it flits fast away from their 
feeble grasp. 

Perhaps in the past, war may have been 
glorified as something high and heroic, but 
that delusion has long since fled, For one 
thing human skill and craft have thought 
up too many toys to be played with by 
grownup children: rare, exotic foods, excit- 
ing trips by air, mirthful music, shows, 
games, pageants, dancing, cunning machines 
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that outstrip Aladdin’s lamp and its obed- 
ient slayes—the jinn of the “Arabian 
Nights“; the cuddling, coddling comforts of 
culture. 

HORROR OF WARFARE 


That's one side of the matter—but there's 
another side, the holy horror of warfare at 
present. A professor down at Tech spoke 
awhile back of the new polison gases just 
coming up—gases that can kill, blind, de- 
stroy muscular coordination and maim 
minds, “The beauty of gas warfare is that 
it. doesn't destroy land, buildings, and 
machinery and it may be so controlled so 
that it incapacitates, but does not destroy 
the individual. It is entirely possible you 
could find yourself in a compound, a prisoner 
of the enemy, wondering how you got there.“ 
Pleasant prospect, isn't it? So, you can't 
blame people for dreading war above all 
other evils. 

Many have been the measures used down 
through the wartorn ages to get peace and 
keep it, but easier said than done. One way 
that has stalked down through the centuries 
is the one in vogue now—with trimmings. 
Powerful nations line up in two opposing 
blocks. Then each block arms and arms 
endlessly. The theory is that if an even 
balance is kept in these matters of might 
between the two sides neither side will dare 
to start a war. It didn't work so well before 
World War I, when Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia (the so-called Triple Entente) were op- 
posed to Germany, Austria, and Italy (the 
Triple Alliance). World War I came none- 
theless, 

Another way used to ward off war was to 
exactly the opposite of building up arms on 
each side: This way is to disarm—take away 
all weapons of war. The underly- 
ing this plan ts that if the nations haven't 
tools to fight with, they just won't fight; 
there won't be any war. Somehow this so- 
lution brings to mind the refrain of an old 
song much sung after World War I: “How 
are you goin’ to keep them down on the 
farm, once they've seen gay Paree?“ After 
men and nations have learned how to fashion 
such cunning instruments of war—like ra- 
dar, nerve gases—how are you going to keep 
them from craftily making those weapons 
furtively? 

There is yet a third plan that has been 
much used to ward war off: the building 
building of walls to keep it outside those 
walls. There are still ruins left of the great 
Chinese wall to keep battles away from the 
Ming dynasty. But it didn't work. After 
World War I France, at fabulous cost, 
built its famed maginot line, and Czecho- 
slovakia its little maginot line, Even Adolf 
Hitler built a wall, presumably to keep 
peace: the Von Hindenburg line. But World 
War II came on apace. Men forgot all 
about the unwalled alr above the would be 
warriors. 

WORLD PEACE CLUBS 


It's easy enough to talk about framing 
treaties to cover all these rough spots, but 
treaties are only scraps of paper (as a Ger- 
man diplomat called them just before the 
outbreak of World War I—only scraps of 
paper, unless they are upheld by truhtful- 
ness without trickiness. 

So, the next logical step Is to have nations 
form world clubs for world peace—clubs 
which could keep the spotlight on all treaty- 
making and keeping and all making of ex- 
plosives—in a word, control by watching one 
another through some sort of a sky spy, like 
Tyros 2. This was the work cut out for the 
old League of Nations. It’s sad to have to 
record that the League turned out to be a 
flop and a failure. 

Now we have another one on trial, the 
U.N., the United Nations. In spite of all the 
enthusiasm at its start, the U.N. has had 
“engine trouble’ from the beginning. Of 
late its machinery is starting to clank and 
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wobble, as happened in the death of those 
nine blameless Irish lads. The latest alarm- 
ing news from its Secretary General is that 
it is on the point of going broke to the tune 
of $2 million. All these disheartening things 
make the age-old question come alive again 
with its former force: Will there ever be any 
worldwide peace for any length of time? 
Or will all nations, all peoples always have 
to dwell tn dire dread of the sudden outbreak 
of war? 

Perhaps a pointed answer to this ancient 
problem might be gleaned from watching 
with a U-2 the behavior of the Communists. 
whether behind the Iron Curtain, the Bam- 
boo Curtain, or the Banana Curtain down in 
Cuba. It seems hard to believe any two 
blocks of nations between whom yawns such 
a deep and wide chasm could ever find 
enough common ground to stand on in a so- 
clety seeking peace. The United States, on 
the one hand, and Russia and her puppets on 
the other appear to be at sword's point on 
every issue that comes up—hopeless miles 
apart—apart on the most basic of all the 
rules of human conduct. 


NO REGARD FOR TRUTH 


Communists have no regard, no reverence 
for the truth at all. They bang their shoes 
on the table to show their contempt for it. 
They feel no gullt, no shame at telling the 
barest, the most shamefaced lie. A lie, ac- 
cording to their code, isn't in any way wrong 
according to their code provided it boosts 
the blooming and booming of communism. 
Truth ts evil according to their upside-down, 
topsy-turvy book of rules, if it harms, hurts, 
or hinders the growth and spread of com- 
munism, Every fairminded person in the 
United States knows the charges made 
against the United States by Khrushchev. 
Castro, Mao Tse-tung are as false as the 
fables of fairyland. Their pretended un- 
derstanding of our words and actions 18 
shameless, brainless falsehood. They don't 
believe their rotten claims any more than 
we do. They only hope they can get igno- 
rant others to accept their propaganda pol- 
sonous as pus—propa made in a life 
and death struggle to further the foibles of 
communism. 

Then there is another closely linked prin- 
ciple of theirs—or lack of principles: They 
scout and scoff at the sacredness of prom- 
ises, agreements, contracts of whatever kind. 
Such honor is for the birds, for the naked 
and the dead. Oh, they'll sign any sort of 
paper, but they do not consider the agree- 
ments they have signed as binding on them. 
or, at least, binding on them only as long 
as the promises boost communism, Now 
what is the sense of trying to enlist people 
with such principles, or lack of them, into 
any sincere society questing peace over the 
earth? You can see what they are trying 
at the moment, to do to the U.N.: they want 
to break up its ritual by having three secre- 
taries instead of one; they refuse to pay in 
any money for the upkeep of the UN., un- 
less they can have their own way in the 
Congo. They must have their own way in 
all negotiations, too, or all negotiations are 
off. They negotiate not to discuss, not to 
compromise, not to settle claims but only 
to bluster and browbeat to wear out the 
opposition, as Communists do in labor 
unions. They try to spread confusion and 
disorder in all helping societies like UNESCO, 
seeking to better mankind. Communists 
will fish in troubled waters anywhere in the 
globe not because of any regard for prin- 
ciples or idealism involved, but to make 
communism come out on top always. 

But important as truthfulness and sacred- 
ness of promises are, they aren't the whole 
answer to the riddle. A still more basic 
cleavage is present: communism is built en- 
tirely on hatred, revenge, antagonism. 
There is in it no room at all for love of 
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brother whatever. Khrushchev once said, 
“I don't follow your gospel about forgiving 
foes. If any man hits me on the right 
check, I will baste him on the left cheek." 
He and his buddies would ridicule the idea 
of brotherly love, laughing it to scorn. Com- 
munists are hopelessly, stupidly ignorant, 
or they would not try to deny this universal, 
indestructible law of love. 
ALL NEED LOVE 

Call it what you will—palship, friendship, 
companionship, affection, love, interest—call 
it what you will, but you can trace these 
golden, gossamer threads woven in the warp 
and woof of all conscious life, both animal 
and human: We all want to be loved, to be 
cared for, and to love in return. But this 
golden webwork leads straight back to its 
center, where there is a God of boundless 
goodness, whose perfect goodness is expressed 
by an infinitely tender, personal love for 
each of the beings He has made. Along this 
royal, loyal line, at least, the Communists 
are cruelly consistent, they deny truth, they 
deny honor, they deny faithfulness to one's 
word, they deny the everywhereness of love, 
they deny the God of perfect love. 

Thousands of years before He was born on 
the earth, His part in the quest and zest for 
peace was foretold by the foreteller, Isaiah: 
“A child is born to us, and His name will be 
called the Prince of Peace.” Messengers 
from the skies sang at His birth on earth to 
herdsmen: “Glory to God on the highest, 
peace on earth.“ 

Many years afterward this Prince of Peace 
was to explain the why of that title, “Peace I 
leave with you. My peace I give to you. 
Not the peace the world*gives do I give to 
you. These things I have spoken to you 
that you may have peace. In the world you 
will have distress, but have confidence: I 
have overcome the world.” 

So, there are different kinds of peace men 
seek, peace of the world and peace of 
Christ. I do not believe peace, such as the 
world has to give, will ever be lasting, be- 
cause it is bullt on selfishness, a ragweed 
that dies with the golden glory of the sum- 
mer sun. But the peace Jesus has to offer is 
an evergreen tree, a lasting redwood that will 
never fade or fall until eternity shall end, 
or nevermore. 

Mankind will have to turn once again to 
Christ, if it wants permanent peace. The 
oncoming of Jesus Christ, the Godman upon 
the earth, His words, His deeds, His sufferings, 
His death, His arising again from the grave 


made up the most tremendous thing that 


had ever happened upon the earth, still rests 
as the most monumental deed in the whole 
history of humanity. We shall have to go 
back in spirit to the years of yore as if it 
were but yesterday—go back to talk and 
walk with Jesus in the streets of old Jerusa- 
lem, along the byways and highways of 
Judea, Galilee, Samaria, to make Jesus 
Christ the pivot of peace in our lives. Man- 
kind will never improve on anything Jesus 
has taught. 

We might chance to sit and listen as He 
spoke His moving Sermon on the Mount. 
From His words there we could build a plan 
permanent for peace, It would be at op- 
posite poles from communism, though. It 
would teach a delicate regard for truth and 
truthfulness. It would cleave to highest 
honor, to faithfulness to one's word, spoken 
or written. It would tell of the savage sea 
of God’s love drowning everyone, yet tender- 
ly saving those it seems to drown; His love 
like the fierce fire and wayward winds of 
Whitsunday that burned down nothing. It 
would spur our love for others onward, ever 
to spread and spread, never to stop for bonds 
or bars, s0 as to touch with Midas-touch even 
outcasts and foes—a love doing deeds of 
kindliness silently, stealthily, 
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As Bishop Fulton J. Sheen wrote once, 
“Love does not ask if the other person de- 
serves what we are doing. He may be even 
a cruel and relentless enemy. Neither does 
love consider the expense of toll and sacrifice 
and the suffering love may cost. It stops at 
nothing in order to benefit and relieve. 
Love identifies itself with others so as to 
suffer their adversities and pains. 

Herein is the explanation of our mission- 
aries who take on the unpleasant, unsavory, 
and slavish tasks administering the lepers in 
India or Africa. They pour the water of 
their lives into the bowls of the hungry and 
the needy, that they may be cleansed in the 
blood of Christ.” 


No Substitute for Self-Reliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Wesley 
Powell, Governor of the State of New 


Hampshire, was inaugurated recently for 


his second term. 

He became known personally to many 
members of this body and to their staffs 
during the years he served as my admin- 
istrative assistant. 

He delivered an inaugural day address 
which I thought was outstanding, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Manchester Union Leader, Jan. 6, 
1961] 
No SUBSTITUTE ror SELF-RELIANCE 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chlef 
Justice, honorable members of the general 
court and fellow citizens, by the blessing of 
God and the suffrage of the people, I have 
taken again the oath of office as Governor of 
the State of New Hampshire. To Him and 
to the people, humble gratitude is now ex- 
pressed, along with my pledge to bear as 
best I can the joys and burdens of this high 
office, 

I am still persuaded that the route of gov- 
ernment upon which solvency is a foremost 
guidepost is the only passage of enduring 
community progress. Two years ago I de- 
clared my first duty to be leadership for the 
protection of the solvency of our State gov- 
ernment without undue burdens of taxation. 
I now reaffirm that declaration. 

Wherever persons of liberty and faith are 
found, there is seen the search for new pin- 
nacles of human understanding and happi- 
ness, The standards set for and in this 
search determine whether the pinnacles are 
achieved, or a pit is dug into which fall the 
fundamentals of goodness, and sometimes 
humankind itself. 

When the community seeks to care more 
adequately for the handicapped and the 
helpless, it is striving to respond to a God- 
given duty. 

When the community seeks to take care of 
everybody, it is rebuking God-given truths 
and it is digging the pit. 

For those strong of mind and body there 
is no good substitute for self-reliance, if the 
goal of citizens is the preservation of human 
dignity. Much of the world has become a 
graveyard for liberty because too many hu- 
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man beings have been willing to surrender 
the strength born of struggle for the weak- 
ness which is the evil offspring of the prom- 
ise of security. 

There is a proper part for representative 
government to play as the individual and 
community work for economic prog- 
ress. However, each individual who 
would be free as well as secure must take 
note that the survival of representative gov- 
ernment is threatened because much of the 
world has become overly dedicated to the 
material lot of man and, therefore, increas- 
ingly callous toward the soul of man and the 
spiritual strength of peoples everywhere. 

As a nation, we seem to have cultivated in 
the world a greater envy for our dollars than 
we have cultivated love for our liberty. We 
have so focused the eyes of others upon our 
material gains that they have not seen the 
beauty of the spirit which has kept us free. 
Yet, what else could be expected of our own 
neglect of the spirit of our land in these 
times? 

In our State and in our Nation some per- 
sons of trade discard the good standards 
from which our free enterprise system grew: 
some leaders of learning debunk the basic 
principles of human life which caused us to 
become known as a nation of human dignity 
with faith in God, 

Such discarding and debunking work to- 
gether to undermine the freedom which en- 
courages the individual to achieve on his 
own, and thereby preserve a neighborhood 
and a nation of true economic spiritual 
strength. 

Most who settled on our coast believed 
that if they were free and firm of faith they 
could build a better life and cut a pattern 
of government over which they would be the 
master. Now it is suggested by many that 
there can be room for faith and freedom 
only after government cuts the pattern of 
life. 

A prophet once addressed his Lord, “I haye 
heard of Thee. by the hearing of the ear: 
but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 

In humbly taking the oath of office as 
chief executive the first time, one has heard 
of the governorship. On the even more 
humbling occasion of a second inaugural, one 
believes he sees what the governorship is. 

To me, the temporary occupant of this 
place of authority and duty must strive to 
lead the people of this part of the land. 
When others seem to forget, he must try to 
remember that our most precious attribute 
is faith, and our most priceless possession is 
liberty. He must be willing to be mindful 
that it is the function of government to help 
the individual and the community to gain 
material and intellectual advancement but 
to remember also that such progress can be 
an enduring blessing only upon those who 
are loyal to the truth that the Republic, 
and its States, will retain representative gov- 
ernment only so long as it is solvent; that 
such can be an enduring blessing only upon 
those who are strong of spirit, only upon 
those who would live free or die. 

My duties I will try to meet, these truths 
will I try to remember. 


What Makes America Great? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
demands of our day-to-day work seldom 
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allow us to stand back for a reflective 
look at the broad scope of American 
character. And our concern for the 
problems of our era seldom allows us the 
pleasure of dwelling on the greatness 
of America in our discussions. 

I thus wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a thoughtful and lucid 
article in the January issue of McCall's 
magazine by Mr. Allen Drury, titled 
“What Makes America Great.” Mr. 
Drury reminds us that our democracy is 
not perfect, but he says: 

Congress emerges in its truest light as one 
of the indispensable foundation stones of 
American greatness. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp Mr. Drury’s arti- 
cle in McCall’s magazine titled “What 
Makes America Great.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT Makes AMERICA GREAT? 
(By Allen Drury) 

In terms of a standard now desperately 
embattled in the world, one kind of great- 
ness in a nation can be assessed by the 
answer to the simple question: Are its peo- 
ple free? On the affirmative answer to that, 
perhaps more than on any other single thing, 
the United States of America, having been 
tried and tested in many fires since 1776, 
can assert the claim to be adjudged a great 
nation. Freedom, of course, is not an easy 
thing; it is the most difficult of all forms 
of government. That is why cowardly men, 
from Moscow to Havana, are crawling away 
from it back into the black ooze of slavery, 
from which, too briefly and perhaps too 
charitably, history once tried to lift them. 
Preedom takes guts. Some peoples have 
them; some peoples do not. The 20th cen- 
tury, most violent crucible yet provided for 
the human race, is rapidly finding out which 
is which. 

In that testing, the Great Republic of the 
West still stands supreme, battered though 
she is by the vicious and incessant onslaughts 
of her enemies and the occasional confusions 
and wearyings of will of her own citizens. 
Her freedom is not perfect—but it is a long 
sight better than that of most of her con- 
temporaries. Her liberties are not every- 
where as thorough and complete as they 
should be—but compared to the grimly 
laughable mockeries of liberty that go on in 
Russia and elsewhere, they shine like a ten- 
fold beacon in the night. Her errors are 
those of the goodhearted; her inepitudes 
those of a contender who cannot yet quite 
conceive of the utter corruptions of the utter 
evil arrayed against her. She is awkward at 
times, blundering at times, shortsighted at 
times, at times hesitant and uncertain and 
almost willfully stupid. She is, now and 
again, an object of ridicule to a carping world 
and, upon occasion, an object of scorn. 

But she is free. 

Few other nations in this sick and shabby 
century can make that claim. 

To find the reasons for this, one must do 
something as simple as read the history 
books and, perhaps, wave a flag. 

There convened in Philadelphia, in 1787, 55 
men, possibly the most concentrated aggrega- 
tion. of intelligence, integrity, Judgment, 
philosophical scope, and political sophisti- 
cation ever gathered together for the purpose 
of founding a government. Four months 
later, they had produced the Constitution of 
the United States, a document of startling 
vitality, whose tenaciously flexible provi- 
sions still dominate, control, and inform the 
governance of the country. Within its spe- 
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cific clauses and its conveniently vague 
twilight areas, there has been found suffi- 
cient warrant for all the different kinds of 
authority needed to meet the challenges of 
civil war, world war, catastrophe, and depres- 
sion. Triumphantly it has conquered them 
all, and today the Constitution, like the 
Republic it directs, stands a living reality. 
Drafted with supreme astuteness and 
guarded with jealous loyalty down the years, 
it is the world’s oldest Federal Constitution. 
Realizing they have a good thing, those who 
live under its protections seldom attack and 
rarely amend its provisions. It is no accident 
that they are among the world’s freest 
peoples. 

Under it, there functions the great genius 
of the American political system, the three- 
headed division of Government known as ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judiciary. The 
President, the Congress, the Supreme Court— 
sometimes when they get to squabbling, the 
three-headed division seems like a three- 
headed hydra. More often, it appears clearly 
to be what is is; the shrewdest and toughest 
mechanism ever devised for compromising 
the differences of section and race and drain- 
ing away into a mutually acceptable, peaceful 
formula the strains and stresses that might 
otherwise tear the Nation apart. On the one 
occasion that the mechanism was allowed to 
deteriorate to the point of collapse, the Na- 
tion was torn apart; constantly upon the de- 
liberations of those who manage the mecha- 
nism now lies the shadow of that disaster 
and with it the vivid determination that it 
must never again be allowed to happen. By 
so much is the will to compromise strength- 
ened and the urge to accommodate fortified; 
even more than the memory of supreme hero- 
ism, the men of North and South handed on 
to their descendants the injunction to get 
along together. The Nation knows now that 
this is not merely desirable; the events of 
a hundred years ago bear constant witness 
to the fact that it is imperative. 

Perhaps most central to this process, be- 
cause it is in many ways the most representa- 
tive, is the Congress of the United States, a 
body not always regarded in a kindly light by 
the citizenry, but one which nonetheless 
mirrors, with a sometimes frightening accu- 
racy, thelr own strengths and weaknesses. 
There is no idealism but what bas its echo 
in the Congress, no prejudice but what 
sooner or later finds therein its sounding 
place. As the citizens are noble, so is the 
Congress noble; as they are mean, so is the 
Congress mean, In a way that mystifies the 
foreign observer and often baffies the native, 
the Congress of the United States In all its 
blundering, yet curiously hopeful, humanity 
is the American people; and if it does not 
always live up to the best that is in the peo- 
ple, they have, in the last analysis, only 
themselves to blame. 

For the most part, however, it can be said 
that it does live up to the best that is in 
them, and when it is regarded in the long 
perspective of the years, rather than through 
the immature and impatient spyglass of its 
more unsophisticated critics, there emerges. 
a record that does, on the whole, do justice to 
the ideals and aspirations of a free people. 
Progress at times seems maddeninly slow; 
ideas that theoretically should at once find 
their way to the statute books take years to 
be hammered into shape; it often seems as 
though a hundred days are necessary to ac- 
complish what one really diligent afternoon 
could produce—and yet, somehow, the task 
gets done. And often, by very virtue of the 
slowness it gets done on the basis of a gen- 
eral consensus, without which no legislation 
could in the long run either be passed or, 
once passed, be honored by the citizenry. 

It is In the finding of this general con- 
sensus, bringing it into focus and using it 
to modify, modulate, and strengthen the 
laws, that the Congress emerges in its truest 
light as one of the indispensable foundation 
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stones of American greatness, Partly this ts 
due to the method of its composition; partly 
it is due to the responsibilities of institution 
that its Members acquire once they join it; 
partly, also, it is due to the constant flood 
of public opinion as it beats in from con- 
stituents, the press, and the world. To- 
gether these influences blend into a force 
against which congressional ideas are tested, 
congressional actions are planned, and con- 
gressional objectives are either extended or 
modified 


For here is a body, composed of 100 Sen- 
ators and 437 Representatives, which could 
not possibly be more refiective of the Nation 
than it is. Its members range from mil- 
lionaires, such as Senator ROBERT S, KERR of 
Oklahoma, and Representative Frances P. 
Botton, of Ohio, to those of more modest 
means, such as Senator GEORGE D, AIKEN of 
Vermont, and Representative JOHN BRADE- 
mas, of Indiana, It includes within it ranks 
such thoughtful statesmen as Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, and Representative 
RICHARD BOLLING, of Missouri, such dealers 
in the pyrotechnic as Oregon’s Senator 
Wayne Morse and Iowa's Representative H. 
R. Gross. It has Negro Members, such as 
Representatives WLAN L. Dawson, of U- 
linols, Cartes Diccs of Michigan, and 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, of New York; a 
Hindu, such as Representative D, 8. SAUND, 
of California; a Chinese-American, such as 
Senator Hmam Fone of Hawall; a Japanese- 
American, such as Representative DANIEL K. 
Inouye, of Hawaii. It has young men, old 
men, middle-aged men, and women; honest 
men, dishonest men, noble men, and petty 
men; statesmen, mountebanks, philosophers, 
and fools. It has, in short—and the parallel 
with its country should not be forgotten, for 
all these categories are to be found in rela- 
tively similar proportion in the citizenry— 
just about everything. It is not surprising 
that it should be so quintessentially Ameri- 
can or that it should be possible to say that, 
in a very real sense, it is America. 

Because of this, its faults, when they oc- 
cur, are more understandable. Many a citi- 
zen who engages in ringing denunciation of 
the Congress might not be quite so noisily 
know-it-all if he were elected to speak for 
an area where he had to balance the demands 
of labor, say, the demands of con- 
science; or if he had to help decide with his 
personal vote some issue in which the na- 
tional interest is matched against the terri- 
fying potentialities of world holocaust. It 
is all very well to critize— and that, too, is a 
purpose Congress serves, to be a national 
target for {t—but there are reasons for what 
the Members do, as huge and diverse and 
conflicting and contradictory as the land it- 
self. The surprising thing about Congress 
does not lie in the fact that it does not at- 
tain the ideal on every occasion, but that it 
comes near it at all; and that it comes near 
it, be it sald in justice, far more often than 
it fails, 

To draw 537 men and women from 180 
million by all the processes of local pressure 
that initially elect them to office and find 
them, for the most part, so faithful to their 
trust, so dedicated to serving their country, 
and able to achieve so generally good a bat- 
ting average in their attempts to forward the 
national purpose, is the miracle and triumph 
of American democracy. Like the famous 
wartime cartoon of the bumblebee that, by 
the laws of aerodynamics, can't possibly fly 
but manages nonetheless, so the Congress, 
which theoretically should fall apart upon 
the rocks of conflicting regional interest, 
contrives just the same to cohere and do 
the job for which it was originally intended. 
In the most subtle and complex of all forms 
of government—treedom—it achieves, in 
most subtle and complex human ways, the 
ends for which it was created. Thus does 
it advance the interests and safeguard the 
liberties of those for whom it governs, 
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There ts, to repeat, nothing simple or easy 
in this freedom, which so many peoples 
shout about and so few really understand. 
That it commands men’s imaginations as 
nothing else is proved, to mention one recent 
example, on the continent of Africa, where 
illiterate child-men who think freedom 
means only the license to loot and go on 
perpetual picnic nonetheless cry the word 
as they riot in the muddy streets of a dozen 
ramshackle capitals. Whatever the excesses 
committed in its name—and over the course 
of history they have been frequent and ter- 
rible—the shining ideal remains, stronger by 
far than any artificial slogan. mouthed out 
of Moscow could ever be. But it is only in a 
few favored lands that it has ever been 
achieved. This, by the grace of God and the 
unceasing efforts of its people, is one. 

To oppress and restrict and murder and 
misuse one’s fellow beings is all too simple; 
to treat them with respect and consideration 
and the tolerance that grows from mutually 
shared ideals of liberty in a genuine climate 
of freedom is a much more difficult thing. 

Not always perfectly, by any means, but 
still as her conscious and overriding purpose 
in the world, America strives so to do in her 
national living; and by so much, matched 
against the dark and bloody record of so 
Many other states and races, is America 
great. 


A National Science Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 5 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, the opening day of the 87th 
Congress, I introduced a bill to establish 
a National Science Center, including a 
National Science Academy, dedicated to 
training future scientists and engineers 
and strengthening scientific research. 
My bill was the very first one to be put 
into the legislative hopper and it bears 
the number H.R. 1. 

I have had bills in the previous two 
Congresses advocating the establishment 
of a Science Academy along somewhat 
different lines. The new bill H.R, 1, has 
been completely rewritten after consul- 
tations with leading scientists, educators, 
and Government officials, and after hear- 
ings held in recent months by a House 
Science and Astronautics subcommittee 
of which I am chairman. 

The proposal to establish a National 
Science Center is intended to meet fu- 
ture national needs for trained man- 
power and new scientific knowledge, and 
also to help win the scientific and tech- 
nical phase of the cold war. As proposed 
in the bill, the Science Center would be 
comprised of: 

First. An educational institution of 
the highest caliber to be known as the 
National Science Academy, intended for 
both undergraduate and postgraduate 
studies in science and engineering. 

Second. Research institutes in various 
scientific fields for the promotion of 
scientific knowledge and research to ad- 
vance the Nation’s economy, health, wel- 
fare, and progress. 

Third. A Scientific Career Service for 
obtaining and retaining the personnel 
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necessary to carry out the scientific, 
technological and research functions of 
the U.S. Government. Graduates of the 
Science Academy and other qualified 
persons able to meet its standards would 
be eligible for placement in the Scientific 
Career Service. 

The educational institution would be 
open to young men and young women 
desiring to make a career in science, 
while the research institues would in- 
vite outstanding scientists to work in 
their laboratories on scientific, medical 
and other projects designed to benefit 
humanity. The realization of my pro- 
posal would unquestionably have a bene- 
ficial impact on scientific progress and 
education in this country, and it would 
also go far in building up the image of 
America as a nation devoted to the uti- 
lization of science for the benefit of all 
mandkind and for the attainment of a 
peaceful world. A science center of this 
type, dedicated to peaceful purposes, 
would help raise our prestige in the eyes 
of all nations to new and greater heights. 

Other major provisions of the bill are: 

Young men and young women, be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25, will be eligi- 
ble for admission to the Science Acad- 
emy’s undergraduate department, pro- 
vided they pass qualifying examinations 
prescribed and supervised by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Those ac- 
cepted will be known as science-trainees 
and will receive a 4-year training course 
in science, engineering, and related 
fields. Upon graduation, they will be 
required to serve at least 4 years with 
the Government in their specific field of 
training or, with the approval of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, may be per- 
mitted to serve in private industry. 

Graduate training will be provided for 
those who have completed undergraduate 
studies at accredited schools and possess 
special qualifications for graduate work 
in the sciences. A 6-year straight-line 
program leading to a doctor’s.degree is 
authorized for undergraduates. Also 
authorized are a program of college 
scholarships in science and engineering 
at other schools and a program of grad- 
uate fellowships both at the research in- 
stitutes of the Academy and at other 
colleges and universities. 

Research institutes in specialized 
fields of science are to be established, 
among them an Institute of Meteorology, 
an Institute of Oceanography, an Insti- 
tute of Astronautics, an Institute of 
Medicine, and others deemed necessary. 

A limited number of foreign nationals 
from friendly countries may be admitted, 
provided they pass a security check, but 
their number shall not exceed 10 percent 
of the total number of science trainees 
attending the Academy, 

The proposed Science Center would be 
nonmilitary in nature and would em- 
phasize the peaceful pursuits of the 
United States in the sciences, which can 
and must be separated from military 
scientific research. It would compete 
with the so-called Freedom University in 
Moscow by inviting foreign students to 
come to the United States to study and 
to develop into mature scientists able to 
help their underdeveloped countries. 
Here they could pursue their studies and 
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research in freedom, observe our way of 
life, and become convinced of our peace- 
ful intentions. 

The Science Center would fill a gap 
presently existing in trained scientific 
personnel by providing education and 
training for young men and young 
women who, under present circum- 
stances, could not obtain such an educa- 
tion. Outstanding graduate students 
and noted scientists from all over the 
country would be attracted to the Acad- 
emy and its research institutes. Crea- 
tion of a Science Career Service would 
elevate the scientist's stature in the pub- 
lic eye as a man interested in the promo- 
tion of human welfare and peace. At the 
same time, the U.S. Government would 
be guaranteed of a sufficeint supply of 
scientists in this fast-moving era of 
world competition. 

The research institutes, which we 
would strive to make the largest in the 
world, would provide the most modern 
facilities available for research. The 
best scientific brains from our own coun- 
try, as well as selected scientists from 
abroad, would be invited to work there. 

There is no need to stress the impor- 
tance of the basic and engineering sci- 
ences in the world of today. My bill 
would go a long way toward meeting our 
most urgent national problems in science 
and engineering: the shortages of 
trained manpower (and womanpower) 
for private and public employment, of 
qualified science teachers, and of facili- 
ties and funds for scientific research. 
The bill would also help overcome our 
lag compared with the U.S.S.R. in the 
annual number of graduates both in 
engineering and in many forms of 
natural science. 

In 1959, for example, the U.S.S.R. pro- 
duced about three times as many grad- 
uate engineers as the United States. The 
figures given by our National Science 
Foundation show 38,000 graduating in 
the United States, compared with 106,000 
in the U.S.S.R. More surprising still, 
the United States is lagging even in the 
total number of professional engineers: 
850,000 compared with the Soviet figure 
of 894,000. In graduates specializing in 
purely scientific studies, apart from en- 
gineering, the only field in which we lead 
the U.S.S.R. at the present time is the 
physical and mathematical sciences. 

The Science Academy and its research 
institutes would serve to stimulate the 
people of the underdeveloped countries 
in furthering their economic growth, in 
improving their national health, in de- 
veloping their human and material re- 
sources, and in attaining a higher stand- 
ard of living. In this way, we could be 
instrumental in creating through sci- 
ence a world of abundance where no 
people need be in want. In the years 
to come, this important institution would 
pay for itself in many ways through bet- 
ter education, advanced research, 
scientific progress, and good will. 

It is our plan to hold more hearings 
before our subcommittee in early 1961. 
The hearings will be designed, first, to 
determine the present status of scientific 
and engineering education and research 
in the United States. Not only universi- 
ties and engineering schools, but Govern- 
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ment and industrial research facilities 
and training programs as well, will be 
included in the survey. The second 
purpose of the hearings will be to find 
out what kinds and amounts of trained 
scientific and engineering manpower the 
United States will need over the next 
10 or 20 years. Earlier hearings have 
indicated that far more qualified man- 
power will be needed than existing edu- 
cational institutions are likely to pro- 
duce. According to the testimony, sta- 
tistical studies have led to a consensus 
that some 10,000 more scientists and 
engineers per year are needed than our 
schools are graduating. Yet we were 
told that in 1955 between 60,000 and 
100,000 high school graduates of college 
ability failed to enroll in college for 
financial reasons, and perhaps an addi- 
tional 100,000 did not enter college be- 
cause of lack of interest. We must stop 
this wanton waste of human resources. 
In today’s world, we can no longer af- 
ford it. 

The proposed hearings will also con- 
sider whether larger grants and loans 
to existing educational institutions 
could by themselves solve our national 
problems in science and engineering. It 
would seem to me that earlier hearings 
have already foreshadowed the answer 
to this question. Obviously, we need a 
coordinated program that can set na- 
tional standards and do the job efficient- 
ly and economically. The National 
Science Center could serve as a nucleus 
as well as a clearinghouse for the train- 
ing offered by our engineering schools 
and universities. 

I want to make it clear that I do not 
regard the National Science Center as 
excluding or even restricting the pro- 
vision of additional scholarships, fellow- 
ships and loan funds, or as competing 
with further direct aid to existing edu- 
cational institutions. In my opinion, the 
urgency of the times requires us to act 
in all these ways and in many others. 
This problem has been with us for a long 
time, growing worse every year, until it 
plainly threatens our future prosperity 
and safety. It is high time to take 
effective action. 


Pushing Research in Field of Human 
Needs Could Speed U.S. Industrial De- 
velopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, today our Nation is under- 
taking intensive scientific research in 
the fields of physics, medicine, atomic 
power, space, automation, and so forth. 
What, however, is being done in the vital 
field of human needs, or with our natural 
resources in the way of new product 
development? 

These questions are thoughtfully 
searched and likewise thoughtfully 
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answered in an editorial, entitled Push- 
ing Research in Field of Human Needs 
Could Speed U.S. Industrial Develop- 
ment,” penned by Wendell S. Reynolds, 
editor of the Huntington Advertiser, 
Huntington, W. Va. The editorial, third 
in an excellent series, is worthy of wide- 
spread study. For this reason, I ask 


unanimous consent to have it printed in 


the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUSHING RESEARCH IN FIELD OF HUMAN NEEDS 
Coup SPEED U.S. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The second of this series of editorials sug- 
gested that more liberal tax depreciation 
allowances be granted as a means of speed- 
ing national industrial development. 

Additional Federal tax concessions were 
also proposed for suitable industries locating 
in areas of chronic high unemployment, 

Both of these proposals took it for granted 
that industries wanting to expand were 
making enough money to pay for thelr new 
facilities or at least enough to obtain suf- 
ficient credit. 

As a matter of fact, shrinkage of business 
profits this year has been a source of major 
anxiety. The downward pressure on prices 
from competition and the upward push on 
production costs resulting from inflation and 
labor's appeals for more pay have caught a 
large part of management in a tight squeeze. 

This should be of concern to workmen 
also. The welfare of every employee as well 
as that of officers and stockholders is at 
stake in the success or failure of a company. 

It is to the interest of everyone on the pay- 
roll to earn his pay and to contribute what 
he can to profitable operations, This should 
influence the work of the individual and the 
attitude of his union and its officers. 

One of the major sources of recent Jabor- 
management disputes has been work rules. 
A significant action toward the settlement of 
such hotly contested issues was taken when 
five railway operating brotherhoods and the 
Nation's rallroads agreed to submit their case 
to a commission established by President 
Eisenhower. 

The reasonable attitude of both sides in 
agreeing to let impartial arbiters investigate 
their claims and recommend a settlement 
was an example that other unions and in- 
dustries might well follow. 

It gives hope of reaching a fair agreement, 
but even more important than that, it should 
contribute to the good labor-management 
relations that help toward the success of 
any business, 

A friendly live-and-let-live relationship 
between a company and its employees, as 
well as satisfactory profits, is a factor in 
future expansion, 

Cordial relations between an industry and 
the people of the area where it operates are 
also important. Every community desiring 
to grow and prosper should show a disposi- 
tion to give business in general a fair break. 

Such an attitude is an important element 
in the public good will that makes a favor- 
able business climate, and that in turn is 
one of the strongest attractions of industry 
to a community. 

Cultivating a national attitude favorable 
to general business growth, within the limits 
of proper legal restrictions, would help make 
n great many more new industries for States 
and communities, 

These suggestions for helping provide the 
means of industrial expansion could produce 
more or less quick results. 

To encourage long-term growth there 
should be a broadening of research efforts 
and a harder drive for goals. Educators and 
Federal and State officials should take the 
lead in developing a more comprehensive 
public understanding of the importance of 
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scientific training and research as essentials 
to future progress. 

Once the people realize the critical need 
of scientists, it will supply the funds for the 
necessary physical facilities and the staffs 
of instructors at the colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The proper broadening of research requires 
the direction of men having not only scien- 
tific training but expansive imaginations. 

Much research now is confined to narrow 
fields. There should also be more general 
programs for exploring all areas of human 
needs and of supplying them. 

In the Appalachian region laboratories 
should concentrate on searching for new 
uses for such abundant natural resources as 
coal and timber. 

There should be a special effort to de- 
velop products of such potentially extensive 
use as the new highway blacktop from coal 
now undergoing tests. 

If successful, this material not only will 
greatly expand the market for coal but could 
provide work for many unemployed miners 
in processing plants. 

If it is not successful, researchers should 
try to develop a material that is superior 
to blacktop now in use. 

The possibilities existing in the realm of 
research were illustrated by the announce- 
ment of an organic chemist some time ago 
that all human essential food requirements 
may be produced some day from coal and 
petroleum. 

He estimated that a million pounds of 
synthetic protein—as nutritious as lean 
meat, milk and eggs—could be produced 
each month from fossil fuels at a cost of 
less than $4 a pound. 

No one these days ls likely to develop a 
craving for bituminous Discults, but the 
time may. come when human life will de- 
pend upon them. Meanwhile, there are 
unlimited other possible uses for coal, tim- 
ber, petroleum and even such & common 
and cheap material as clay. 

Research in the U.S. Interior Department 
has already passed the pioneering stage of 
processing coals and shales into liquid fuels. 
Four years ago the Department announced 
that Government operation of demonstra- 
tion plants had induced industry to begin 
plants of similar size for coal hydrogenation 
and shale-to-oll processing. 

The Federal Government also announced 
recently the location of a pilot plant in 
West Virginia for the gasification of coal. 

These developments may not be of imme- 
diate industrial benefit, but they will even- 
tually, and the more research is applied to 
them, the sooner that time will come. 

A bill to expand the Government's coal re- 
search program was enacted by Co last 
summer, About the same time the National 
Coal Association announced that Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., an affiliate, would spend 
$875,000 in setting up a laboratory at Pitts- 
burgh. 

The studies of some of the researchers will 
doubtless concentrate on developing more 
efficient and more automatic heating devices. 
That would be of more immediate benefit to 
the industry and its employees. 

Even high schools could stimulate interest 
in science and possibly make an important 
contribution to Industrial progress through 
supervised programs of elementary research 
to find new uses for materials abundant in 
their areas. 

In West Virginia sawdust has been made 
into pressed wood, insulating material and 
fertilizer. It is doubtless suitable for many 
other marketable products. 

Even garbage dumped or burned by cities 
and the slag heaps of numerous industries 
are possible raw materials for valuable 
products. 

Many of the thousands of highly resource- 
ful residents of Ohio, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia who work more or less regularly in 
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industries and live on subsistence farms have 
the ability to develop devices to supply hu- 
man needs or to turn materials on their land 
into articles for sale. 

The public relations specialists who query 
consumers on their reactions to products al- 
ready on the market are overlooking a fertile 
field for industrial growth when they fail to 
request ideas for new gadgets or appliances 
the people would like to have. 

Surveys should also include foreign con- 
sumers. They should not overlook the value 
of advertising to develop wants for things 
really needed, such as central heating in 
European homes. 

The Huntington Chamber of Commerce is 
giving an illustration now of an important 
method of developing new fabricating in- 
dustries. 

Through discussions with representatives 
of basic industries it is compiling a list of 
products that can be made here and mar- 
keted in this area. 

In this way it hopes to develop industries 
to fabricate products from the new Nova- 
mont plastics plant near Kenova in Wayne 
County, the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. works at Ravenswood, and the Con- 
nors Steel Division of the H. K. Porter Co., 
and the International Nickel Co, plants here. 

A tremendous stimulus to industrial ex- 
pansion would be provided also by lifting 
the incomes and purchasing power of large 
groups such as farmers whose earnings are 
far below the national average. 

The farm problem may never be complete- 
ly solved. At any rate: taking it out of 
Politics and submitting it to economic and 
agricultural specialists would be a sensible 
approach. 

In trying to expand markets by increasing 
Purchasing power, the Government should 
also give more study to the problem of eco- 
homic aid to the underdeveloped countries. 

This aid should not go for industries that 
will compete with ours. Where possible it 
Should help provide means of turning out 
Products that we can buy without hurting 
our own economy and that will increase their 
ability to buy from us. 


The Challenge of Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, I noted 
recently in the January edition of Na- 
tion’s Agriculture, a periodical published 
by the American Farm Bureau, a report 
On an address before the 42d annual 
convention of the organization by Presi- 
dent Charles B. Shuman. 

In my estimation Mr. Shuman’s ex- 
Pressions are very timely and thought- 
Provoking and I ask unanimous consent 
that the report on his address, entitled 
“The Challenge of Change,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 

Farmers have rejected proposals for in- 
creased Government intervention and sub- 
sidy in agriculture. This was made clear by 
the farm vote in the recent election, Presi- 
dent Charles B. Shuman of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation said in his annual 

address to the 42d annual convention. 
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Farmers haye now clearly demonstrated 
that their votes are not for sale to the high- 
est bidder because they know that Govern- 
ment price fixing and supply control mean 
lower, not better, farm income, 

This election should end for all time the 
fiction that farmers want more Government 
regulation and price determination in their 
business, The policies of Farm Bureau have 
been effectively vindicated as accurately re- 
flecting the thinking of farm people. 

We can expect new schemes to bring farm- 
ers under greater bureaucratic control, Mr. 
Shuman warned. One Iſkely prospect is na- 
tlonwide or regional Federal marketing 
agreement and order programs for all com- 
modities with provisions limiting produc- 
tion and fixing prices on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis. 

There is reason to believe, Mr. Shuman 
said, that such programs, if used to force 
prices to artificial levels, would bring the 
same results as other schemes which have 
been used in the past. 

Artificially high prices result in loss of 
markets to substitutes and synthetics re- 
gardiess of the means by which the price is 
forced to an artificial level. 

On the subject of farmer voting is com- 
modity-by-commodity referendums on Gov- 
ernment farm programs, Mr. Shuman said 
that past experience with such referendums 
is not encouraging—unsound Government 
programs do not work any better just be- 
cause farmers vote for them. 

Mr. Shuman declared that voting on a 
commodity basis for special programs would 
tragmentize agriculture into warring special 
interest groups. 

“We must reconcile our commodity differ- 
ences—not magnify them,“ he said. 

This can be accomplished through general 
farm organization procedures—not through 
referendums of hog, cotton, or corn farmers, 
or on the floor of Congress. 

In the light of recent election results in 
major farm States, Congress should quickly 
discard such dicredited ideas as the multiple 
price certificate plan for wheat, compensatory 
income payments, comprehensive supply 
control and other schemes calling for in- 
creased Government interference in the 
farming business,” Mr. Shuman said. 

In addition, we must look to the Congress 
to, repeal the detrimental laws and legisla- 
tive authorities that it has created in years 
past. 

Farmers can do many things to improve 
farm income, Mr. Shuman said. He listed 
four general areas of activity in this con- 
nection: 

1. Creation of a favorable economic cli- 
mate: The best economic climate for farm- 
ers will be one in which the budget is bal- 
anced and the power of economic groups 
brought into balance. While we look to 
Government as a major factor in creating this 
climate, Farm Bureau has an important re- 
sponsibility. We need to find ways to cause 
all citizens to understand the causes and 
effects of unwise Government spending pro- 
grams. 

2. Controlling and reducing costs: This can 
be done, Mr. Shuman said, by continuing 
to encourage cooperative purchasing organi- 
zations, and by further development of farm 
record, laboratory, and labor services. There 
are also great opportunities for organized 
action to cut costs in the area of property 
taxes. Government also has an important 
role to play in helping farmers cut their 
costs. We need increased agricultural re- 
search in production, marketing and utiliza- 
tion of farm products. Farmers can be 
helped to speed up their acceptance of new 
methods by improving vocational and exten- 
sion educational programs. 

3. Expanding markets: An important key 
to expanding markets, either at home or 
abroad, is to produce what consumers want. 
The market price system has proved to be 
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the best way of translating consumer needs 
to producers. * * * If we wish to expand 
markets, we must discontinue Government 
price fixing in agriculture. 

4. Increasing the market power of farm- 
ers: We as farmers must organize our bar- 
gaining power in order to obtain the highest 
possible price consistent with continuing 
strong markets and to earn a better price by 
tailoring our production to the needs of the 
market. A better income to farmers must 
be earned through providing desired quanti- 
ties and qualities of farm products where 
and when the market exists—not by forcing 
prices to uneconomic levels. 

While Government action is essential to 
the creation of a favorable economic climate, 
Mr. Shuman said, “success in the other 
areas—expanding markets, reducing costs 
and increasing market power—is dependent 
on actions by farmers through our own 
organization. 

Farmers have an important choice to 
make—either we will elevate our industry to 
its rightful place in the economy by pre- 
paring for the future with the tools at hand 
or we will continue to bemoan our fate while 
we look for a good Government farm pro- 
gram. 

The prospect for farmers will be bleak 
indeed if our preparation for the future con- 
sists of the pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp— 
& good farm program. On the other hand, 
there is every reason to believe that the fu- 
ture will be good if we prepare to fill the 
unsatisfied wants of millions of consumers— 
both those we now have and those yet un- 
born. 

It may be worthwhile to ask the ques- 
tion: Why is it impossible to find a good 
Government farm program? The very na- 
ture of government precludes any possibil- 
ity of success in solving economic problems 
by political action. 

Governments of free people are directed 
by politicians whose tenure in office is de- 
termined by their success in pleasing the 
majority of the voters, Therefore, any farm 
program will be evaluated by the Members 
of Congress primarily on its acceptability 
to consumers rather than on how well it 
serves farmers—consumers outnumber farm- 
ers 10 to 1. 

Another fundamental reason for the im- 
possibility of finding a good farm program 
is that political decisions are practically al- 
Ways reached by compromise. Even if the 
perfect program could be determined by 
agricultural economists its passage intact 
would be a virtual impossibility. It is sel- 
dom, if ever, that any controversial legisla- 
tion is passed without substantial amend- 
ment. 

There are many low-income rural resi- 
dents whose problem is not agricultural, Mr. 
Shuman pointed out. 

Most of the extremely low-income fam- 
ilies in rural areas are the product of in- 
adequate education and training or they 
have been legislated out of jobs by mini- 
mum wage laws that establish rates of pay 
at higher levels than thelr productive capac- 
ity will warrant. 

Some are lazy and prefer to live the simple 
life. In any case, the remedy is not merely 
national legislation. Many rural commu- 
nities have recognized their problems and, 
after careful study, have initiated corrective 
action, 

One of the most important ways to im- 
prove opportunity in a rural community is 
through better educational and vocational 
training programs, As the capacity and am- 
bition of the people improve, capital tends 
to seek labor and new industries are estab- 
lished. As the desire for a better life is 
stimulated, these folks either find produc- 
tive work in the community or relocate 
where opportunities are greater. 

This evolutionary process is operating in 
most rural communities. Government ac- 
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tion through the rural development program 
or State vocational training schools is often 
of material assistance. 

Local and State Farm Bureau organiza- 
tions should accept the responsibility of 
initiating community development study 
programs in all rural communities. Local 
people can find the answer to most of their 
community problems if they will study the 
facts and use their greatest resource—or- 
ganized action. - 

The challenge of the sixties, Mr. Shuman 
saich is the challenge of change. Farm Bu- 
reau has grown in strength and influence 
because it has been devoted to helping farm- 
ers meet the challenge of change. Farm 
Bureau's strength is at the local level—in 
the hearts and minds of millions of farm 
family members who believe in themselves, 
in their country and in their God. 

They are prepared to work together 
through their organization to improve op- 
portunity for all who live in their commu- 
nity as well as those in the farming busi- 
ness. Like Emerson, they believe that the 
future belongs to those who prepare for it. 


Tribute to Former Senator O’Mahoney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I am 
sure that to all those who served in this 
body with my illustrious and beloved 
predecessor, Joe O'Mahoney, his retire- 
ment creates a void which can never be 
filled; it leaves with all his friends here 
a feeling of sadness, but also a heritage 
of wonderful memories. In Wyoming, 
too, his departure from the Senate scene 
has been marked by sadness and warm 
memories. These feelings are expressed 
in an article printed in the December 15, 
1960, issue of Cow Country, the official 
magazine of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers Association, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR JOSEPH C. O'’MAHONEY—PRESIDENT 
AND Past PRESIDENTS Pay TRIBUTE TO 
FRIEND JOE O’MAHONEY 
Our good friend, Senator Joseph C; 

O'Mahoney, affectionately known to all of us 

as Joe, is retiring. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, in a recent 
testimonial, said: “Senator O'Mahoney is one 
of the outstanding figures in the history of 
the U.S. Senate. Every person who knows 
him, knows him to be a man of fearless 
dedication to his principles and of absolute 
determination to represent his people as they 
deserve to be represented.” 

During his long service in the Senate, Joe 
has done just this for the ranchers and 
citizens of Wyoming. 

He was born in Chelsea, Mass., November 
5, 1884, the son of Denis O’Mahoney, of 
County Cork, Ireland, who after he came to 
the United States to make his home, fought 
for the Union of his adopted country in the 
Civil War as a member of the 28th Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, a regiment of the famed 
Trish Brigade. 

Young Joe attended Cambridge Latin 
School, but left before graduation when his 
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father died in 1903. Moving to New York, 
he studied at night while working in the 
daytime, and soon passed his college entrance 
examinations. He then enrolled in Columbia 
University, earning his way by varied odd 
Jobs. 

In 1908, when a younger brother con- 
tracted tuberculosis, the future senator left 
school to take his brother to Boulder, 
Colo. There he got a job on the Boulder 
Herald and immediately immersed himself in 
the problems of the West, with which he has 
now been vitally concerned for half a 
century, ° 

After 5 years in Boulder he returned to 
Massachusetts to marry and bring West with 
him Agnes Veronica O’Leary, whose keen in- 
telligence, charm, and graceful wit in the 
years that followed became as well known 
as her famous husband's, 

When Gov. John B. Kendrick, Wyoming 
stockman, was elected to the U.S. Senate, 
he invited Joe to accompany him as his 
secretary, While serving in this position, 
he attended Georgetown University Law 
School at night, receiving his LL.B degree in 
1920. He then opened law offices in Chey- 
enne and in Washington and became increas- 
ingly active in Wyoming politics. 

When Senator O'Mahoney was elected to 
the Senate in 1934, he inherited his prede- 
cessor's committee appointments, including 
one on the powerful Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Eventually he rose to be chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, as well as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations, 

As chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, he twice put through the 
Senate, by a unanimous rollcall vote, a de- 
fense appropriation bill designed to make 
the air power of the United States the most 
effective in the world. 

As a member of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, he accomplished much in advancing 
the development of Wyoming and the West. 
When the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 merged five committees to form the 
major Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in 1949, Senator O'Mahoney became 
its chairman. 

When he was reelected to the Senate in 
1954, he went back to the Interior Commit- 
tee; was named to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which handles more than half of all the 
legislation of the Senate; and also reassumed 
membership on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Senator O'Mahoney has always worked for 
the development of the West, and he carried 
on the fight for Western reclamation, spon- 
soring numerous bills and securing appro- 
priations for various projects. He was one 
of the leading Western Senators who spon- 
sored and shepherded through Congress the 
great upper Colorado River Basin storage 
plan which was finally passed in 1956. The 
development of irrigation and power by the 
utilization of the waters of the upper Colo- 
rado is expected to bring undreamed of agri- 
cultural and industrial progress to the up- 
per States in the second half of this cen- 
tury. 

The Senator is fond of boasting that Wy- 
oming ranchers and farmers led the Nation 
in the purchase of labor-saving kitchen 
equipment for their wives after REA brought 
them electricity. 

Joe has sponsored and been instrumental 
in the passage of so much legislation bene- 
ficial to the West that it Is impossible to list 
all of them in this article. 

Joe, after years of public service, is re- 
tiring, and the best wishes and thanks of all 
members of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association go with both the Senator and 
Mrs, O'Mahoney in thelr retirement. 


PRESIDENT AND PAST PRESIDENTS PAY TRIBUTE 
“With the retirement of Senator Joe, the 


livestock industry is losing a great and true 
friend. 


January 13 


“Over the years we have come to rely 
upon his ability and integrity—knowing al- 
ways that he would treat us fairly. He will 
be sorely missed, and on behalf of our Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association, I want to 
say: ‘Thank you, Senator, for a job well 
done.’ "—Frank C. Mockler, Lander. 

“I deeply appreciate the many years of 
fine service Joseph O'Mahoney has given to 
Wyoming in the U.S. Senate. He has never 
failed to work enthusiastically for the best 
Interest of our State, while he has also been 
aware of national and international prob- 
lems, We haye always been proud to have 
him represent us there. 

“His failing health the last few years has 
been a tremendous loss to the State of Wyo- 
ming. But as Charlie Russell would say. 
‘Time only change the outside of things. It 
scars the rocks and snarls the trees, but 
the heart inside is the same —Lloyd Tag- 
gart, Cody. A 

“It ts with pleasure that I enter a short 
testimonial to Senator Joe while he is still 
in office and representing the State. 

“I have found him a very honest and in- 
fluential legislator, who was always willing 
to help where it would do the most good 
for the most people. 

“His efficiency in the Senate was better 
pronounced by the number of times he was 
reelected—men are not elected to an office 
for doing the wrong things.“ —Oda Mason, 
Laramie. 

“By his able and untiring labors, Senator 
O'Mahoney has earned an enduring place 
among the distinguished company of men 
who have served the State of Wyoming in 
the Congress of the United States. 

“Wyoming has benefited greatly thereby. 
and it is fitting that tts citizens should offer 
tribute and thanks for his service.”—Man- 
ville Kendrick, Sheridan. 

“Senator Joe, intelligent, articulate spokes- 
man for the West, distinguished champion 
of the little guy, has earned a special niche 
in the hearts of the stockmen. 

“Incisive and courageous, his comprehen- 
sion of our problems gave him enormous 
capability for service. Selfless dedication 
marked the application of his talents in 
writing a great record."—Clifford Hansen, 
Jackson. 

“The cattlemen of Wyoming will lose & 
valuable friend when Joe O'Mahoney retires 


. from the U.S. Senate. Joe was always will- 


ing and anxious to help us with our prob- 
lems, We will surely miss him.“ Clarence 
H. Gardner, Thermopolis. 

“Over a quarter of a century, using his 
great ability in an effort to strengthen our 
ideals and the traditions of American life, 
his courage and integrity are admired by 
all.“ —Sam C. Hyatt, Worland. 

“Wyoming will lose one of its most valu- 
able public servants and the United States 
one of its greatest statesmen when Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney retires from public life 
in January. 

“Senator O'Mahoney has been a champion 
for all the public-land States of the West in 
fighting to protect our agriculture, indus- 
tries, and, in particular, our water. 

“Senator Joe's 24 years of tenure in the 
Senate of the United States has done much 
to further the cause of democracy and make 
America great. Norman Barlow, Cora. 

“I am happy to publicly pay my respects 
to a dear friend, a fine gentleman, and a dedi- 
cated public servant. A man who has inter- 
preted and helped mold the policies of his 
State and his Nation consistent with his be- 
lief in the importance of the Indlyidual, he 
exemplifies courtesy, dignity, and knowledge- 
For his distinguished efforts in the interest 
of mankind, my heartfelt thanks and deep- 
est regards to the Honorable Joseph C- 
OMahoney.“ Bryan Patrick, Torrington. 
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Aid in Starting New Plants Could Hold 
Future Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a condition which is militat- 
ing against our already hard-pressed 
economically distressed areas is the mi- 
gration of youth to areas of job oppor- 
tunities. This is especially true of 
brighter students who, upon gradua- 
tion from highschool and college, leave 
home areas where their talents and 
brainpower are most needed. 

This situation is examined in a con- 
cluding editorial, entitled “Aid in Start- 
ing New Plants Could Hold Future 
Leaders,” in a series penned by Mr. Wen- 
dell S. Reynolds, editor of the Hunting- 
ton Advertiser, Huntington, W. Va. The 
series, which I was privileged to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
dealt with those phases of our economy 
that have not moved forward at a time 
when Communist economic advance- 
ments make daily headlines. 

The solutions Mr. Reynolds suggests 
to the problems of our depressed areas 
are simple, rather than complex. This 
is likewise true of his proffered solutions 
to youth migration, That is why I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ concluding editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am IN Startine New Prants Co Horn 

FUTURE LEADERS 

One of the most serious effects of de- 
clining business and the spread of economic 
blight in an area is the loss of the most able 
and ambitious young people to places of 
brighter opportunity. 

This trend hastens the movement from 
the farms and smaller communities that has 
been under way for a good many years. 
Another important contributing factor is the 
absorption of small businesses into nation- 
Wide organizations. 

The most competent employees of these 
corporations gradually move toward head of- 
fices in big cities because they are rising to 
more responsible positions. 

The brightest students, especially the engi- 
neers and scientists, leaving universities and 
colleges usually accept attractive offers for 
work in offices or laboratories away from 
home. 

Others usually take position with a going 
Concern rather than starting a business of 
their own. Before long they too may get 
transfers away from their home town and 
not return. 

These influences tend to deprive States 
Such as West Virginia of their best poten- 
tial leadership. 

The rugged individualists who used to start 
their own stores and shops and mills and to 
lead the fight for State and community 
progress are no longer here in sufficient num- 
ber to work up a storm and get things done. 

This does not mean those associated with 
bigger concerns are not fine, progressive citi- 
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zens. They are, and many of them take the 
lead in numerous community efforts. 

But quite a few of them stay in a com- 
munity only a short time before transfer. 
They do not become so completely absorbed 
in public problems, and because of business 
connections, they cannot afford to become 
involved in the rough-and-tumble of politi- 
cal controversies. 

In many communities, not only In States 
of declining population but throughout the 
country, the disappearance of the old rough- 
and-ready civic and political leadership has 
diluted the vest of life and slowed the march 
of progress. 

There may be those who will contend also 
that too many independent souls have lost 
the starch from their spine because of pam- 
pering under a paternal government. 

That is a matter of opinion, and there 18 
no space here to debate it. 

The interest at the moment is in means 
of checking the loss of our future leaders 
and thus reviving the spirit of more pro- 
gressive days. 

At least a start is possible as part of the 
industrial development drive now under way 
in almost every sizable community in every 
State. The effort could be carried forward 
by a commission such as that long advocated 
by Andrew W. McLaughlin, of Lewisburg, for 
aiding this State’s economic growth, 

The West Virginia Commission would con- 
sist of five men, preferably active or retired 
business or industrial executives, from each 
of the 55 counties. 

Mr. McLaughlin proposed that the com- 
mission appoint a seven-man State govern- 
ing board and that the board employ a man- 
aging director and an auditor. 

The State organization could be formed in 
this way, or it could consist of a department 
of economic research and development such 
as that proposed by Governor-elect Barron 
in an Advertiser guest editorial last July. 

However formed, the State and county 
agencies should try to interest qualified 
young men in starting small industries of 
their own. 

Each year as many of the county boards 
as possible should choose a team composed of 
a graduate in engineering and one in busi- 
ness administration. 

The palr would work a year or two for a 


„basic industrial concern such as Novamont 


Corp., International Nickel Co., Conners 
Steel Division of H. K. Porter Co. or Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

They would learn methods of fabricating 
plastics or metals and would gain experience 
in actual plant operations and the sale of 
products, When properly qualified, they 
would receive county and State aid in start- 
ing a small fabricating industry of their own. 

The companies should be glad to cooperate 
in the program because they would be help- 
ing establish future markets for their 
products. 

Within a few years a large number of 
fabricating industries would be in operation. 
They would be a source of wealth and 
employment in all sections of the State. 

In addition, they would be the means of 
retaining some of the most substantial young 
people to assume places of responsibility and 
leadership. 

*Quite a few of the ventures would no 
doubt fall. But with the training the teams 
would get in school and the plants and the 
counsel they could get from the experienced 
members of their sponsoring boards, they 
should make a better record than most 
beginners. 

In time the successful men and their oper- 
ations could help turn the State that spon- 
sored them into a prosperous, progressive 
area that would attract more industries and 
more forward-looking people. 
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Reforming the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald for Monday, January 9, entitled 
“Reforming the Senate,” which praises 
the efforts of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crank] to amend 
various Senate rules in addition to rule 
XXII to bring about more democratic 
procedures in this body. The com- 
mendation thus given to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for his 
penetrating analysis of the shortcomings 
in our precedures and for his courageous 
efforts to improve them is well deserved. 
I hope it may help to infiuence the Sen- 
ate Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee to give the fullest consideration to 
all of these proposals which have now 
been referred to it for action. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REFORMING THE SENATE 

Senator CLanx has reminded his col- 
leagues that modernization of the Senate's 
rules is not merely a question of limiting 
debate. In an effort to free the Senate from 
the tolls of obstructionism, the Pennsyl- 
vanian has offered six other rules changes 
that hold promise for making the Senate 
& more responsive body. It is a pity that 
the fight over the highly controversial rule 
XXII has obscured these other proposed 
reforms. 

One of the Clark amendments would re- 
quire the appointment of a majority of con- 
ferees who are in sympathy with the action 
taken by the Senate. Too often in the past 
unsympathetic Senators have readily aban- 
doned, in negotiating with House conferees, 
provisions which the Senate itself has re- 
garded as vital. Senator Crark would 
merely require that a majority of the con- 
ferees believe in the legislation they are 
named to defend, 

His second reform would allow Senate 
committees to meet at any time unless 
stopped by majority action of the Senate. 
At present an objection by a single Senator 
may halt a committee meeting while the 
Senate is in session. Perhaps the reform 
goes too far, but certainly some relief from 
the present rule should be granted. An- 
other timesaving device would take away 
the right of a single Senator to demand 
that the journal of the previous day be read. 

Senator CLARK also proposes enlargement 
of the Finance and Judiciary Committees in 
order to water down their conservative ma- 
jorities. This is an expedient that is not 
likely to be popular. Far more important 
is the Senator's so-called bill of rights for 
committees. In order to dilute the power of 
committee chairmen, he would allow a ma- 
jority of any committee to convene meet- 
ings, consider anything within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee and to end debate 
after full and fair discussion, without the 
consent of the chairman. 

Most signifiant of all is Mr, CLARK'S pro- 
posed rule of germaneness. He would not 
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require Senators to keep on the subject at 
hand in any and all debate on the floor. He 
would merely permit the Senate to cut off 
irrelevant chatter by majority vote any time 
a Senator might request the application of 
that rule to the legislation then under dis- 
cussion, This modest and limited effort to 
prevent Senators from talking about hot 
biscuits and mother love when a civil rights 
bill is awaiting action is certainly long over- 
due; in fact, a rule of germaneness did 
apply until John ©, Calhoun, in a short- 
sighted maneuver, permitted it to lapse. If 
Senator CLARK fails to get his more impor- 
tant reforms accepted in the wake of the rule 
XXXII fracas we hope he will keep on work- 
ing until the Senate is ready to listen to 
reason. 


The China Lobby in American Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in the 
February 6 edition of the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union Leader, there appeared a 
most provocative editorial dealing with 
a yet-to-be-published book The China 
Lobby in American Politics.” 

Several points concerning the post- 
ponement of the publication of this book 
are brought into sharp focus in this 
editorial entitled “Dr. Koen’s China 
Lobby.” This is an excellent commen- 
tary, Mr. President, and one which de- 
serves widespread distribution, I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester Union Leader, Jan. 6, 
1961] 
Dr. Korn's CHINA Lopsy 

We're unimpressed by the charge of Dr. 
Ross Koen, assistant professor of political 
science at California’s Arcata College, that 
publication of his book on “The China Lobby 
in American Politics” was postponed because 
of Government pressure. 

We are not in a position to know what 
steps, if any, our own Government or the 
Chinese Nationalist Embassy took against 
the book. But we definitely are in a posi- 
tion to comment on the type of shallow 
scholarship that caused advance copies of the 
book to be recalled, 

We refer specifically to a paragraph which 
claimed the illegal smuggling of narcotics 
into the United States has the full knowl- 
edge and connivance of the Chinese National- 
ist Gorernment, and that the narcotics busi- 
ness has been an important factor in the ac- 
tivities and permutations of the China lobby. 

The Narcotics Division of the U.S. Govern- 
ment shortly served notice that they could 
find no basis whatsoever for Dr. Koen's 
charge. 

Dr. Koen says members of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Embassy obtained a copy of the 
proofs 10 days before the book was due for 
release and theratened Macmillan with a 
libel guit. Macmillan has admitted receiving 
a call from an attorney representing the 
Chinese Embassy raising a problem over the 
narestics allegations. We are sure that was 
not the only call Macmillan received. 
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Based on Dr, Koen’s definition of the 
“China lobby,” both he and Macmillan 
would have been deluged with libel suits 
had the book been published with the offen- 
sive and viciously untrue paragraph. 

As far as we can determine, everyone who 
does not oppose Chiang Kal-shek's free gov- 
ernment on Formosa is a member of Dr. 
EKoen's China lobby. 

When one stops to consider the wild 
charges made by Dr. Koen in the aforemen- 
tioned paragraph of his book, it is not sur- 
prising to hear Bruce Brett, president of 
Macmillan, explain: “There are now some 
other points that need clarification, result- 
ing in deletions and revisions by the au- 
thor.” 

There is a lesson for our readers to learn 
from all this: When you hear someone refer 
in hushed tones to the China lobby, do not 
let that person continue until he has proven 
to your satisfaction that such a lobby really 
exists. You'll receive some perfectly delight- 
ful answers when you try to find out who 
belongs to this lobby and what they do that 
is so terrible. 


Governor Brown Lays Constructive Pro- 
gram Before the California Legisla- 
ture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, at the 
halfway point in his present term of 
office, Gov. Edmund G. Pat“ Brown, of 
California, may take pride and satisfac- 
tion in the achievements of his admin- 
istration. Foremost among them are the 
California water program, the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, the master plan 
for higher education, expansion of social 
insurance and social-welfare programs, 
antismog legislation, and the adminis- 
tration's revenue program of 1959, end- 
ing years of deficit budgeting. 

Governor Brown personally addressed 
a joint session of the California Legisla- 
ture on January 3 and laid before the 
members of the senate and the assembly 
a constructive program for the session 
ahead. A distinguished California news- 
paper, the Sacramento Bee, has praised 
the Governor’s message in a thoughtful 
editorial on January 4. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of that editorial, entitled 
“Brown's Message Opens Way to Liberal 
Action.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Sacramento Bee, Jan. 4, 1961] 
Brown's MESSAGE Opens Way TO 
LIBERAL ACTION 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown's message to the 
State legislature, opening the 1961 general 
session, provides a blueprint for the law- 
makers to keep California on the progressive 
trail. 

While the message covers a wide variety of 
subjects ranging from improvements in edu- 
cation to greater highway safety, the empha- 
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sis is on humanitarian measures for the wel- 
fare of the people. 

The Governor will discuss State finances 
in a subsequent budget report. But the 
biennial message indicates an anticipated 
drop in revenues and rising welfare costs will 
preclude any tax cuts aside from the desira- 
ble elimination of the sales tax on prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

The Governor warns the State will have no 
carryover funds this time to tide the treasury 
over an anticipated revenue drop. But 
Brown foresees the possibility that austerity 
and efficiency can obviate the need for higher 
taxes. 

In the field of education the Governor 
urged higher standards for teachers, empha- 
sis on solid subjects, aid to the gifted and 
handicapped children, more money for school 
construction and a broadened concept of 
higher education. These are all sound 
recommendations. 

Laudably he calls upon the legislature to 
strengthen the social security program to 
permit the elderly to live in health, dignity, 
and security, especially with respect to ap- 
plying the Federal program, inadequate 
though it is, to provide medical care for the 
retired. He calls for a long needed look to 
preclude fraud in administering the aid to 
needy children funds. 

Brown reiterated his goal to bring adequate 
medical care to every citizen and specifically 
urged strong regulation of health insurance 
policies. The ture will be remiss if it 
does not follow out this recommendation. 
No jolt is crueler than for a person, in a time 
of need, to find the policy on which he de- 
pended fell short of expectations because of 
misunderstanding or fraud. < 

The Governor takes a statesmanlike ap- 
proach in urging a fair congressional and 
assembly reapportionment on the basis of 
the new census, as a matter of good policy 
and good politics. A stronger purity of elec- 
tion laws and a study to speed the counting 
of election returns, which he recommends, 
are essential to good government. 

Among other matters on Brown's agenda 
calling for action by the legislature are 
strengthened laws dealing with the narcotics 
traffic, civil rights, and consumer protection, 
the safeguarding of the public interest in 
farm labor disputes, attention to better hous- 
ing and metropolitan problems, a reorganiza- 
tion of juvenile court procedures, and a 
higher minimum wage for all workers. 

Basically the Governor impresses upon the 
lawmakers that their actions will affect 18 
million persons. This sobering thought 
should be sufficient to constrain the legisla- 
tors to act with responsibility, intelligence, 
and sureness for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, no less. 


Mrs. Grady Self Picked as Western Sec- 
tion’s Best Citizen by Ensley Chamber 
of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this article from the January 9, 
1961, Birmingham Post-Herald about 
one of my district's most useful and 
valued citizens. 
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The Ensley Chamber of Commerce has 
indeed made a wise choice in selecting 
Mrs. Grady Self for this honor. 

Maras, SELF WINS Best CITIZEN TITLE 


Mrs. Grady Self, 1035 44th Street West, 
Was named Western Section's Best Citizen 
last night at the annual banquet of the 
Ensley Chamber of Commerce. 

Branch manager of the Ensley office of 
the Alabama Gas Corp., Mrs. Self has been 
active in Ensley Chamber of Commerce af- 
fairs for the past 15 years. 

A lifelong member of Wylam Presbyterian 
Church, she is widely known for her out- 
Standing work with young people, She is 
an assistant Sunday school teacher, plays the 
Piano for church activities and sings in the 
church choir, 

She and her husband have also been adult 
advisors to young people of the church for 
the past 15 years. Although they have no 
children young people of the community 
often find fellowship and fun at their home. 

Mrs. Self was presented a trophy by C. G. 
Thomason, editor of the Industrial Com- 
munity Press, at last night’s banquet. Others 
nominated for Western Section's Best Citizen 
were Robert Wells and Mrs. Robert J. Salmon. 


State and Community: Agencies Can 
Hasten Industrial Development by Aid 
in Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
President, while the need for Federal ac- 
tion to aid economically distressed areas 
is a recognized responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, there are many actions which 


affected States and localities can take 


for their own benefit. Examples of such 

actions are related in an excellent edito- 

rial, entitled “State and Community 

Agencies Can Hasten Industrial Develop- 

ment by Aid in Financing,” recently 

penned by Wendell S. Reynolds, editor 
of the Huntington Advertiser, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

This editorial, fourth of a series deal- 
ing with problems affecting the national 
economy, and suggesting sensible solu- 
tions, deserves wider circulation than 
has been afforded it. I therefore ask 
Unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE AND COMMUNITY AGENCIES CAN HASTEN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BY Am IN Fr- 
NANCING 
Efforts to attract new industries to a State 

or a community, like most human endeavors, 

Succeed in proportion to the amount of in- 

telligent energy put into them. 

West Virginia and many other States have 
fallen behind in the national race for indus- 
trial growth partly because they have not 
tried hard enough. 

A report from the Office of Area Develop- 
nent. of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Says, “A strong development agency is the 
key to nearly every successful State develop- 
ment program.” 
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The same report says North Carolina has 
12 traveling agents constantly on the road 
meeting officials of companies and trying to 
induce them to locate plants in the State. 

Pennsylvania, like West Virginia, has suf- 
fered from unemployment resulting from 
coal's loss of markets and from mechaniza- 
tion of the mines to meet competition. 

But Pennsylvania has organized one of 
the most energetic and progressive indus- 
trial development’ programs in the country. 
As a consequence during the 3% years 
through June of 1960 the State saw 281 new 
plants established, 638 others expanded, and 
249 resume production. 

One of the most influential factors in 
this surge of industrial expansion was the 
program of State and community financing. 
The Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority provides 30 percent of second 
mortgage money, community groups 20 per- 
cent, and financial institutions 50 percent 
in first mortgage funds. 

To carry their share of the effort more 
than 50 community nonprofit, industrial de- 
velopment corporations have organized in 
chronic labor surplus areas. 

This is in sharp contrast with efforts in 
West Virginia. Our Legislature passed on 
March 10, 1959, the Business Development 
Corporation Act, to become effective in 90 
days. 

The act authorizes the creation of business 
development agencies to provide financing 
of “all kinds of business activity within the 
state.“ 

On August 31, 1960, the U.S. Office of Area 
Development reported to West Virginia Sen- 
ator Rozert C. Byrp that loans by the Small 
Business Administration were available to 
agencies organized under the State act. 

But no agency had applied for a loan. 

The report was sent to Senator BYRD in re- 
sponse to his inquiry after The Advertiser 
had published an editorial reporting that 
Ravens-Metal Products, Inc., of Parkersburg 
had difficulty in raising funds for needed 
expansion. 

This growing aluminum fabricating indus- 
try was the first to organize in the Ohio 
Valley after the Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corp. began operating its Ravenswood 
works. 

The failure of the state and communities 
to press a vigorous program for 
local development agencies to help finance 
them may be the reason why so few such 
industries exist in the valley. 

In the area of the Kaiser works at Spokane, 
Wash., 50 or 60 fabricating plants are in 
operation. 

After the Advertiser made known the dif- 
ficulty of the Parkersburg company, it pub- 
blished a guest editorial by A. Grant Beckett, 
president of the Huntington Trust & Savings 
Bank, proposing a plan for State leadership 
in industrial financing. 

Under the plan the State would insure 
loans for plants instead of supplying money. 
The program would be similar to that of the 
Federal Housing Administration and to that 
in Maine for industrial financing. 

It is looked upon with favor by L. E, Ward, 
ðr., executive director of the West Virginia 
Economic Development Agency. 

Local development agencies such as those 
authorized under the 1959 West Virginia 
statute may obtain loans from the Small 
Business Administration for as much as 
$250,000. The loans may run for as long as 
10 years. They may also be renewed for 10 
years if the extension will aid in orderly 
liquidation. 

This financing can be of special aid in de- 
veloping small industries such as those for 
fabricating aluminum, plastics, steel, or 
Monel metal. 

What other communities, including those 
in West Virginia, might do to combat the 
blight of depression has been demonstrated 
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by Hazleton, Pa. For 30 years, except during 
the Second World War, this city of about 
35,00 in the anthracite coalflelds has been 
trying to diversify its economy by creating 
and attracting new industries. 

It has contributed money itself and in re- 
cent years has obtained funds from the State 
to help finance its efforts. The extent of 
the State and community program was dis- 
cussed in a paper by John R. Fernstrom of 
the U.S. Office of Area Development in the 
yolume “Studies in Unemployment” previ- 
ously referred to in this series. 

“The role of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority has been, in effect,” 
the paper said, “to join with distressed area 
community groups, banks, and insurance 
companies to increase the capital of the de- 
velopment groups by 30 percent. To imple- 
ment PDA's role it has granted loans, up to 
November 17, 1959, totaling $113,030,803. 
Hazleton has been able to borrow $13 mil- 
lion of this amount, Additional assistance 
is given through operation of a promotional 
program by the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, It includes nationwide 
advertising which attracts industrial pros- 
pects who are in turn put in contact with 
local development groups through the system 
of field offices.” 

This offers a pattern for the operation of 
the proposed department for economic re- 
search and development discussed by Gov- 
ernor-elect Barron in an Advertiser guest 
editorial last summer. 

The State, however, cannot achieve an eco- 
nomic revival alone. It can take the lead 
and 5 e activities. But for 
success 0 have the vigorous su 
of communities. RSS 

The Federal Government could also open 
new possibilities for stimulating economic 
growth by lifting the bar to diversified in- 
dustrial activity by the railroads. 


The restraints imposed by the commodities 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act were 
discussed and deplored in an address by 
David I, Mackie, chairman, Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, before the Hunting- 
ton Kiwanis Club last July. 

The clause was enacted 94 years ago, when 
the railroads had a transportation monopoly, 
It forbids them to carry goods, products or 
raw materials manufactured or produced by 
firms in which they have an interest. 

Mr. Mackie sald the restriction “builds an 
iron curtain around our industry, preventing 
us from spreading out and diversifying our 
activities, along with the rest of the econ- 
omy.” 

Judging from this statement, the railroads 
want to enter other fields of industry. There 
seems no reason why they should not have 
the right as long as regulations forbid their 
discrimination against possible competitors. 

They should not be allowed to open mines 
along their lines, of course, and offer unfair 
competition with the mines of other com- 
panies through their control of the means 
of transportation, 


But they might develop industries or 
might join coal producers and the United 
Mine Workers in starting diversified opera- 
tions in the depressed areas of West Virginia 
and other States. 

A precedent for such a cooperative venture 
was set in the organization of American Coal 
Shipping, Inc., a few years ago to carry coal 
overseas. 

Rallroads, coal producers and the UMW 
hoped to profit from the company by in- 
creasing the volume of coal exports, They 
would benefit also from an industry that 
would burn coal, give work to idle miners 
and produce goods for shipment by rail. 

Their financial resources could make pos- 
sible substantial industrial developments in 
depressed areas. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 13, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, except for the two loveliest Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body, the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SmirH] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and with the notable exception of the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Krarival], many Members of this body 
have at one time or another experienced 
some concern over being afflicted with 
alopecia prematura; in other words, los- 
ing the hair on one’s head. Or in the 
case of some of us, this state has reached 
the point where it is no use to worry; we 
simply accept it. 

Not so with some men. They seek a 
cure. And it is at the expense of these 
balding optimists that some unscrupu- 
lous advertisers are making a lot of 
money. 

Federal Trade Commissioner Sigurd 
Anderson, a former Governor of South 
Dakota, dealt with this questionable ad- 
vertising practice and many others in a 
recent address before the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference at the Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
highly amusing address, although deal- 
ing with a serious topic, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Want To Buy A TROJAN HORSE? 
(By Sigurd Anderson) 

I don’t need to tell you that advertising 
is a necessary ingredient in the insurance 
business. The two go together like a hand 
in a glove. Several years ago the Federal 
Trade Commission looked into the advertis- 
ing of insurance in the health and accident 
area of the industry. This action of the 
Commission was prompted by the thinking 
and belief that many people were induced to 
buy insurance by advertising that was not 
what the Federal Trade Commission thought 
was right and proper. But the Commission's 
position and assumptions in this 
were challenged and, except for a small area 
not now settled but probably to be settled in 
the near future, namely the area of advertis- 
ing of mail order insurance, the courts de- 
termined that the Federal Trade Commission 
did not have jurisdiction over advertising 
of insurance. 

There are those who say that the Commis- 
sion did salvage a purple heart and wound 
stripes from the attack on insurance adver- 
tising because the great insurance industry, 
alert to the situation, took rapid steps to 
make corrections in its advertising in the 
field of health and accident insurance. No 
less a person than the Honorable F. Britton 
McConnell, the Commissioner of Insurance 
for the State of California, recently said that 
the action taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in October 1954 has resulted in a 
vastly improved system of regulation of in- 
surance advertising under State laws. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


The industry of which you are a member 
and the governmental agency of which I am 
a member have many things in common. 
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One of these that is of great importance 
is the desire to develop the attitude of truth 
in advertising. You have your ways of pro- 
moting this important project and we of the 
Commission have ours. We endeavor to 
bring about this attitude in the following 
ways: By direct. Commission action with 
cease and desist orders that require positive 
and thorough treatment, or by use of stip- 
ulations and assurances of discontinuance 
where the aggravations are not as pronounced 
as in the cases that require orders to cease 
and desist. 

But the Commission also is of the opinion 
that advertisers, by use of selfregulation, can 
promote and make possible truth in adver- 
tising, and toward that end the Commission 
has an educational program of meeting with 
the groups, associations, and organiaztions 
and telling them what is right and what is 
wrong about advertising practices. It is 
amazing how many people in attendance at 
such meetings are heard to remark, Well, 
I never knew that was wrong.” 

In order to provide guidance for business 
enterprisers, a series of formal guides have 
been developed by the Commission which 
assist not only business people but also the 
buying public in learning about the right- 
ness or wrongness of advertising and mer- 
chandising. Some of these guides that have 
been developed cover such industries and 
practices as advertising of tires; advertising 
of cigaretts, with special reference to nico- 
tine and tar contents of cigarettes; the use 
of fictitious and deceptive pricing programs; 
the use of tees that are improperly 
made; and also about bait advertising, which 
is one of the more recent gimmicks in break- 
ing down the sales resistance of the Amer- 
ican consumer. 


TRIPOD OF SUCCESS 


The tripod of American economic great- 
ness is composed of competition, favorable 
geographic location, and abundant natural 
resources These three legs or factors have 
made the United States the maryel of the 
modern world. 

The right of competition is not generally 
understood and appreciated, and indeed not 
permitted, in many foreign countries. It is 
the right of the American businessman to 
outdo his neighbor that has given the people 
of this country better goods, cheaper goods, 
and more modefn goods. It would be a sad 
day for America if the right to compete were 
to be denied to the American businessman, 
Competition brings out the best in the com- 
petitor, In your life and mine, we can 
point to numerous instances where competi- 
tion, open, free and fair competition, in the 
classroom or on the athletic fleld, or indeed 
in most any instance where we have com- 
peted, has made us better members of our 
group, our profession, our industry, and our 
society. 

A competitor has no cause for complaint if 
he loses out in the race because someone 
else did a better job. Such competitor, how- 
ever, does have cause for complaint if he 
loses out in the race because another com- 
petitor had an unfair advantage. 

We are all familiar with the shouts and 
cries of objection made by a crowd watching 
an athletic encounter where one of the 
players fouls a player from the opposing 
team. Where the foul is intentional and 
not accidental, the crowd is unmistakable in 
its disapproval. The same is true of golf or 
even, if you wish, a simple game of cards. 
The rules of fair competition and honest 
competition have application almost every- 
where and those who violate the rules must 
pay the penalty 

VIOLATIONS IN BUSINESS 


Violations of the laws and rules and regula- 
tions of business are no different from other 
violations of law. By act of Congress, certain 
business practices haye been made illegal, for 
which these who violate them may be se- 
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verely punished. In some instances the pen- 
alties are so severe that heavy fines and 
prison sentences may be imposed. In other 
instances violations of the law may result in 
injunctive action such as violations of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

There is this to bear in mind—that many 
violations occur because of the zeal of com- 
petition, which is understandable. But vio- 
lations of the business law that are deliberate 
and coldly calculated are not understandable 
except in the sense of the predatory action in 
which they are hatched. 

I think it can be said without much argu- 
ment that violations of the business law 
beget more violations because when competi- 
tor A sees that competitor B is acting in an 
illegal manner and getting the business, such 
competitor is inclined to do the same thing, 
thereby breeding more violations as well as 
begetting more laws and rules and regula- 
tions. The Sherman Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Clayton Act, and in 
Tact nearly all of the business regulatory acts 
we have on our books today are there as a 
result of the refusal or failure of certain 
competitors in business to operate in a fair 
and free and honest manner. 

It seems to me that the passage of the 
Sherman Act should have been so vigorous a 
lesson about clean competition and fair com- 
petition that it should not have been neces- 
sary to have the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act on the books. 

LESSONS OF HISTORY 


The refusal to accept the lessons of his- 
tory is a shortsighted policy that has re- 
sulted in a great amount of restrictive leg- 
islation for businessmen. The lessons of his- 
tory should teach us to avoid those things 
that brought about repressions. Fre- 
quently, the Commission hears much talk 
about the return to the good old days when 
there were no, or at least a limited number 
of, laws covering the conduct of competition. 
I fear that those so-called good old days nre 
gone forever. 

As the writers on the subject know, and 
as nearly every lawyer practicing antitrust 
and trade regulation law knows, trade regu- 
lation, whether we like it or not, is here to 
stay. From this deduction there should de- 
velop from the business community the firm 
determination that there shall be only clean 
competition so that there will be no occasion 
for the enactment of more restictive legis- 
lation. 

The modern businessman cannot forget 
the Government in his dealings. The Gov- 
ernment in this day and age has become a 
kind of a silent partner in American busi- 
ness and it is therefore well for the busi- ` 
nessman to learn all about this silent partner 
thathecan. It also should be borne in mind 
that the laws covering business practices 
are like icebergs, in that only 10 percent 
of the iceberg may be clearly visible to the 
eye. 

There is no substitute for knowing what is 
right and what is wrong. It is better to ask 
questions before taking action than it is to 
learn the hard way by receiving a complaint 
from a regulatory body, and by the way. 
there are quite a few regulatory bodies in the 
Federal Government, about 226, according 
to the last count. 


Tt is the fleld of general advertising I 
want to explore with you tonight. Hence, 
the question, “Want to buy a Trojan horse?” 

The story of the siege of Troy and its 
artful capture by the Greeks by means of 
the Trojan horse is a story that is familiar 
to all of us. Since the days of Helen and 
Hector, Agamemnon, Achilles, et al., the 
world has viewed with alarm the devices 
smacking of Troy horsemanship, It seems to 
me that advertising that is false and mis- 
leading is Troy horsemanship at its peak. 
Such advertising seeks to break down sales 
resistance not only at the expense of truth 
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but at the expense of both the honest com- 
petitor and the ultimate purchaser. The 
Question “Want to buy a Trojan horse?” un- 
fortunately in part prompts the reply, 
“Are they for sale, and can you get me one 
at wholesale?” 

HEAVY CASELOAD 

At Sixth and Pennsylvania, Washington, 
D.C., which is the home of the Federal Trade 
Commission, we have a large building that 
contains most of the records of the cases 
dealing with false and misleading advertis- 
ing that the Commission has handled since 
its birth in 1914. I say most of the cases 
because there has been such an overflow 
that we have had to store some of them in 
the National Archives building across the 
Street and some down in a Government 
storehouse in Alexandria, Va. 

I wish that we could take a conducted tour 
through these storage places and look at the 
type of cases and the advertising involved 
that has necessitated action by the Govern- 
ment. I am sure that you would agree that 
the vast majority of such cases called for 
the most positive action on the part of the 
Government against the advertiser. There 
would be some cases, of course, where you 
might find the gray zone of honest differ- 
ence, but they would be certainly greatly in 
the minority. Let us look at some of these 
questionable cases, box by box. 


HEALTH GIMMICKS 


About the most important thing in life 
ia good health. The afflictions which we as 
human beings are subjected to are many 
and generally painful. One of the worst of 
all afflictions is arthritis. Arthritis needs no 
explanation because it is a nagging, racking, 
Never-ending pain for which there unfor- 
tunately seems to be no cure. Medical ex- 
Perts in the field offer little hope to those 
who have arthritis. 

But cheer up, there are those who do offer 
some hope to victims of arthritis and they 
are generally nonmedical experts. These 
People hold out hope to those who are grasp- 
ing at straws and are willing to try any- 
thing that appears to even have a scintilla 
of curative power. The hope may be in the 
form of brass, zinc, and bronze rings for the 
ankles and wrists of the sufferers, or the 
Product may be aspirin that has been 
Wwhooped up with additives, or it may be a 
treatment by living in a uranium mine so 
that the powers of the uranium ores will 
attack and destroy the arthritis pains. To 
him who holds out the possibility of a cure 
or relief to a sufferer from arthritis when 
the product advertised and offered does not 
have those powers and it is so known to the 
&dvertisers and sellers, to such person should 
go the award of perpetrating the cruelest 
fraud. 

Another Trojan horse in the field of health 
is the obesity cure or great promise of help 
for those who are overweight. The problem 
Of obesity has been with us since the days 
of Pithecanthropus erectus, or certainly 
Since the day of Cro-Magnon. The promise 
of easy cure for obesity where one may eat 
One's cake and have it, too, by eating what 
One likes and at the same time losing weight, 
Seems to violate all the laws of gravity. 

The one safe rule for overweight people 
to follow seems to be (1) see a doctor for 
advice, and (2) realize the caloric intake 
Usually determines weight. It is tough to 
be a Spartan but if one wishes perfection 
one has to work at it, Then there is also 
this to consider, that Mother Nature has 
more or less molded us as to form. It seems 
that some of us are going to be overweight 
and some of us are going to be underweight, 
and it is fortunate that some of us are going 
to be just right as to weight. 

SAVING HAIR 


Mother nature endowed the human being 
With hair on the top of the head. Unfor- 
tunately, the hair, like human teeth, may 
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fall out along life's way. This is a painful 
happening to men who find that not only do 
they lose the benefit of appearance but also 
the benefit of protection from heat and cold 
because baldness or partial baldness un- 
doubtedly reacts to thermal changes. 

Many of us have had the experience of 
painful realization that we are either bald, 
getting bald, or will be bald. Many of us 
refuse to believe this and take steps to pre- 
vent or correct the situation, After many 
bottles of preparations and many series of 
treatments, we give the project up as a bad 
job, but only after a great deal of expense. 
Unfortunately, according to the experts, the 
vast majority of cases of baldness are what 
are called male pattern baldness, that is, 
the baldness is the result of ancestral fac- 
tors, and only a very small percentage of hair 
loss cases can be corrected or cured. There- 
fore, for the man who wishes to avoid alo- 
pecia prematura, it would be advisable for 
him to choose his ancestors with great care. 

The many cases wherein the Federal Trade 
Commission has taken action to stop claims 
of advertisers that they can cure baldness 
or stop falling hair probably give little com- 
fort to the balding individual except that 
steps are being taken by Government agen- 
cies to stop the practices of those who are 
making money at the expense of the balding 
optimist. The field of falling hair has been 
a very lucrative one for the practitioner of 
the restorative arts. 


SWINDLES FOR AGED 


This is a day and age of business oppor- 
tunity. For those who have retired or are 
contemplating retirement, the matter of 
having a suficient income on which to live 
is most important. 

It seems to me that we have changed 
Walter Pitkin's old statement that life be- 
gins at 40“ and that life now begins at 65. 
The social security programs and pension 
programs calling for retirement at 65 have 
made us more conscious than ever of the 
importance of 65. It is at 65 that we are 
going to retire; it Is at 65 that we are going 
to read all the books we haven't read during 
our busy working life; it is at 65 that we 
are going to travel and see new and strange 
places. Yes, life seems to begin at 65. 

And so the working American retires at 
65 and finds that it gets to be boring or 
that he may not have enough retirement 
funds, so he seeks supplemental income. 
There are many who are ready to accom- 
modate this supplemental income seeker. 
The Commission has discovered that the 
number of business opportunities for these 
folks is almost unlimited. Of late, the Com- 
mission has been active in squelching many 
of such opportunities. When the investor, 
relying on gilded promises of great financial 
returns, comes to his senses, he is out his 
money and stuck with a number of ma- 
chines, apparatuses or equipment that is of 
little or no value to him. 

Certain vending machine business sellers 
seem to offer especial opportunities for these 
part-time enterprisers. The Commission is 
amazed at the skill which the sellers in 
these cases use in order to sell their prod- 
ucts, to persons to whom it would appear 
such products, such as vending machines, 
would have little appeal. Many of these 
opportunity or investment deals have a 
strong appeal because the victim is not re- 
quired to travel or he can work in his own 
home or he can work only part time. 

‘These deals are not restricted to any sec- 
tion of the United States. They cover the 
whole country and the cruel deception prac- 
ticed upon these old people and persons of 
retirement age calls for vigorous enforce- 
ment treatment on the part of the Govern- 
ment. s 

ADVANCE FEE RACKET 

I deem it advisable to call to your atten- 
tion a practice that has cost the people 
of the United States a great deal of money 
the last few years and that is the advance 
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fee racket. This business practice is simple 
and operates as follows: A person who has 
real estate for sale is contacted by an advance- 
fee operator who tells him a story that is 
loaded with the possibilities of making a 
good sale because the company which this 
person represents is nationwide in scope. 
Before the real estate owner realizes it, he 
has entered into a contract to have this 
operator sell his real estate for him and also, 
as a condition of the contract, has made an 
advance on the commission which the real 
estate company will charge him, He is told 
in a glib manner that when the real estate 
has been sold the money that has been ad- 
vanced will be deducted from the real 
estate sales commission. Unfortunately, in 
most cases there is no sale of the property 
and the advance commission is never re- 
turned. 

Both the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice are carrying on a 
vigorous program to squelch this kind of an 
operation that in 1957 was said to have cost 
the American people $50 million. The sup- 
plemental operation to this is the advance 
fee racket for loans rather than real estate 
sales. This operates the same way. The 
only difference Is that there are more people 
wanting to borrow money than there are 
people wanting to sell real estate and so the 
opportunity field has been even greater. It 
is unnecessary for me to say that there is no 
substitute for dealing with reputable people 
both in the sale of real estate and in the 
borrowing of money. 


EDUCATION SORROWS 


For the American boy or girl or man or 
woman who could not go to high school or 
college, there is still hope that they can get 
an education. The answer, of course, is by 
means of correspondence courses. There 
are many very splendid reputable corre- 
spondence schools in the United States; but 
there are many that are not so reputable. 
These correspondence schools have offered 
courses on just about every subject under 
the sun. 

Would you like to become an airline stew- 
ardess, or would you like to be a practical 
nurse, or would you like to take courses in 
the subject of your choice? The young 
people who devote considerable time to the 
study of these courses and who spend consid- 
erable money in taking them and who subse- 
quently discover that there is no accredit- 
ment and the courses that they have taken 
are of little value are indeed to be pitied. 

In this same connection there are still 
dipioma mills that we endeavor to put out 
of business. Some of the high-sounding 
degrees that are offered make one chuckle, 
but what is not understandable is that there 
seem to be enough ready and willing victims 
to take advantage of the opportunities. 

I would lke to touch on a subject that has 
been of considerable interest in the past and 
that is in connection with deception in the 
fur business. As everyone knows, or as 
every man believes, the most important 
thing in a woman's life is a fur coat and the 
better the fur coat the more important it 
becomes, The highly expensive furs, such as 
mink, sable, and others, have made it rather 
impossible for every woman to own such a 
fur coat. But there were ready and willing 
helpers in this field. By careful 
of cheaper furs and by even more careful 
labeling of such furs, every woman could 
have a splendid fur coat. 

The fur that lent itself to considerable 
deception in both processing and renaming 
exotically was the rabbit skin. It may inter- 
est you to know that there were 95 names for 
rabbit skin, including such exotic names as 
“Electric Seal,“ “Galland Squirrel,” Men- 
doza Beaver,” and above all things, “Baltic 
Lion.” Many people never knew that there 
was not such an animal as a Hudson seal. 
Hudson seal fur was processed and renamed 
muskrat skin. The passage of the Fur Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act and vigorous administra- 
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tion of that act by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has now made it necessary that the 
name of the animal from which it came has 
to be on the label so the prospective buyer 
knows the score. 


PRETICKETING 


Let us get over into the field of certain 
business practices that are quite common- 
place and are met with rather frequently. 
The first I think of is that of preticketing. 
Preticketing is nothing more than placing 
on the ticket of the article to be sold a higher 
price than it was ever intended to be sold for. 
Let's take for instance a watch, The card 
on which the watch is displayed indicates a 
price of $75 but the merchandiser has taken 
a black pencil and drawn several lines 
through $75 and put down these words: 
“Now 825.“ 

This great reduction in price has a tre- 
mendous effect on prospective buyers and 
sales are made relatively easy by such a 
device. This preticketing, which is a gim- 
mick and nothing more, is used in the mer- 
chandising of many articles in today's 
business world. It is, of course, illegal to use 
this device, that is, if the transaction is in 
interstate commerce. 

In this same class we have comparative 
pricing practices by merchandisers, wherein 
the customer is led to believe that he or she 
is going to get the benefit of an extremely 
lowered price. Where this is not true and it 
is so advertised, it is, of course, an illegal 
business practice. 


ILLEGAL BAITING 


I should touch on bait advertising. As 
you know, this, too, is an illegal practice and 
is conducted in the following manner: An 
article is advertised for sale at a certain price, 
usually ridiculously low. 3 

The prospective customer comes in and 
says, “I want to see that article that is ad- 
vertised for that price.“ The salesman then 
explains with considerable regret that the 
article has either been sold or discontinued 
or is not in stock or at least is not available, 
but he quickly gets the prospective customer 
interested in another item and by dint of 
clever salesmanship may effect a sale. In 
other words, it was never intended that the 
article advertised at a ridiculously low price 
was ever to be sold; it was to be used as bait 
to get people into the store. 

These so-called nalled-to-the- floor bargain 
techniques have been used quite successfully 
in every section of the country. This is an 
illegal business gimmick and one that the 
Federal Trade Commission, as well as local 
authorities and especially the advertising 
groups and better business bureaus have 
warned the public about. This may sound 
like an innocuous and silly type of operation 
but it has been so effective and has been so 
costly to the American people that its elimi- 
nation is certainly in the public interest, 

Ihave enumerated just a few of the Trojan 
horses that have galloped or are galloping 
across the American business scene. It does, 
I hope, show you just a few of the deceptive 
acts and practices that cost the American 
people not only a great amount of money, 
but also cost them a loss of pride, a loss of 
time, and, what is more important, a loss 
of confidence in some American business 
enterprisers. 

CAVEAT EMPTOR 

There are those who believe that the rule 
of caveat emptor should still apply. 
Caveat emptor, as you know, means “let the 
buyer beware.” The day and age of caveat 
emptor is past. We are living in a day and 
age when an article or item must be as rep- 
resented. It has to be truthfully and 
honestly represented. In spite of the fact 
that the educational programs in this coun- 
try should have developed the citizenry to a 
point where many of the articles advertised 
should be clearly recognized as not being as 
advertised, the fact still remains that every- 
one has a blind spot and that this blind 
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spot is our Achilles’ heel and that that vul- 
nerability costs us a lot of money. 

Business frauds follow us from the womb 
to the tomb. I guess it can be said that the 
grandchildren of the men who sold the 
Brooklyn Bridge are now offering bargains 
that are better than their grandfathers ever 
thought of. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith for reproduction in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD a speech by the Hon- 
orable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of 
the Army, at the first meeting of the 
Congressional Command and Operations 
Group in the 87th Congress. Secretary 
Brucker gave a stirring and heartwarm- 
ing speech which provided great inspir- 
ation to every member of the Capitol Hill 
U.S. Army Reserve unit who were in at- 
tendance on that important occasion: 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER, M. 

Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

It is a great privilege to meet once again 
with the distinguished members of the Con- 
Bressional Command and Operations Group. 
As one who played a part in the organiza- 
tion of this group in the spring of 1957, I 
have watched its steady growth and lively 
functioning with pride, and I have never 
Ceased to admire the patriotic spirit which 
Inspires you to take an active part in the 
Army Reserve program while fulfilling your 
Vital congressional obligations. In doing 
this, you have set an example for Reserve 
Officers across the Nation, for it so happens 
that. the caliber of men most desired as 
leaders in the Army Reserve program are 
those whose talents are also in greatest de- 
mand in civilian occupations, 

It is this very willingness on the part of 
able reservists to find and take time from 
their other responsibilities which has given 
Us today a group of Reserve units and in- 
dividuals truly ready to take their places by 
the side of the Active Army in any emergency 
which tomorrow may bring. 

In addition to the active part you play in 
the Army Reserve program, you have evinced 
an extraordinary interest in other defense 
Matters. The Army welcomes every oppor- 
tunity to strengthen its liaison with the 
Congress by providing full and accruate in- 
formation on Army missions, accomplish- 
Ments, and requirements, for in no group of 
Citizens is this information more essential 
to the security of our Nation. 

Basic to any discussion of military matters 
today is an understanding of the essential 
Tole which the Army plays today in deter- 
ring or winning any type of war. Five years 
ago, notwithstanding the Korean war and 
Other limited military operations, as well as 
the Soviet acquisition of a nuclear capabil- 
ity, the theory of massive retaliation over- 
Shadowed every other strategic concept. 
The combination of the airplane and the 
Nuclear bomb was regarded as the answer 
to everything. 

During this entire period, however, the 
Army voiced the vital need for balanced 
forces that could cope with aggressor forces 
in both limited and general war. This re- 
quirement was not readily accepted at first. 
but gradually the Army's belief in a versatile 
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force capable of dealing effectively with any 
type of attack has become understood. Sub- 
stantial numbers among that portion of the 
acedemic community which studies prob- 
lems of military strategy and policy have 
long since come to the conclusion that the 
Army’s approach to the Nation's military 
problems is the right one. Many European 
students of the military situation are advo- 
cating a more flexible solution to our com- 
mon problems than that offered by a rela- 
tively automatic nuclear response to.aggres- 
sion. 

U.S. intelligence agencies have come to the 
conclusion that the Soviet threat is much 
broader and more diverse than a direct, all- 
out nuclear challenge to the existence of this 
Nation. The Department of State has, in 
the past few years, advanced conclusions. on 
US. military requirements which in large 
measure support those of the Army. In fact, 
nowadays the capability to defend against 
local or limited aggression is so well recog- 
nized officially that it has become a signifi- 
cant and important part of American mill- 
tary strategy. 

It is imperative that we follow through on 
this basic strategy and utilize every oppor- 
tunity to hold and increase the momentum 
which has been attained. Because in the 
broad analysis the leadership of this free 
Nation is subject to the will of the people, 
we must continue to expose the fallacies of 
cheap and easy solutions to our strategic 
problems. We must continue to show the 
people of this great land that only through 
a flexible approach to our strategic problems 
can we avoid the unacceptable alternatives 
of nuclear holocaust or abject surrender. 

Our military forces and our grand strategy 
must be calculated to meet and oppose the 
grand strategy of the enemy as it actually 
exists—not merely the strategy we ourselves 
would prefer to meet. The composition of 
Soviet military forces loudly proclaims that 
they are not depending upon any one ele- 
ment of military power to win. They are 
building a formidable capability in every 
department of warmaking. They are 
strengthening and modernizing every portion 
of their forces, including their ground forces. 
Although they are developing a capability 
to engage in intercontinental nuclear war- 
fare, we must not minimize the importance 
of the fact that they are ready with their 
ground divisions, equipped with both nu- 
clear and conventional weapons, to overrun 
the European and Asian land mass. 

The evident ability to wage any form of 
war successfully is essential to deterrence. 
Deterrent forces are not separable from those 
required for waging war if deterrence fails; 
nor are general war deterrent and counter- 
offensive forces in all cases clearly separable 
from limited war forces; nor does any one 
service provide any one category of forces 
in its entirety. 

Land forces, however, possess a unique in- 
herent capability. Land power is the power 
to exercise direct, full-time, and comprehen- 
sive control over the land, over its resources, 
and over its peoples. In peace, land power is 
the basis of the stability, law, and order 
essential to a free society. War is won only 
when one nation imposes its will upon an- 
other. The ultimate act is the exercise of 
land power. 

The enemy can establish no sanctuary for 
himself when faced by an army which can 
dominate or defend without devastation. It 
is of no avail for an enemy to mingle with a 


friendly populace, to key his operations to a 
low and marginal level of violence, or to op- 
erate on difficult and inaccessible terrain if 
he is faced by an army whose weapons and 
techniques are selective and precise—an 
army which can respond in magnitudes rang- 
ing from a squad to a force of one or more 
dual-capable field armies, and which can 
sustain itself deep within a continental land 
mass. There is, quite literally, no place to 
hide from effectively employed land power. 

My comment about limited war does not 
mean that the Army oonsiders itself ex- 
clusively a limited war force. This is, of 
course, most emphatically not the case. The 
Army has a primary and indispensable role 
to play throughout the entire spectrum of 
war. Since the control of the land and its 
people remains a fundamental purpose of 
military operations, the Army will be an in- 
dispensable element of our national power 
under any circumstances. 

The foundation of our present national de- 
fense is the great, worldwide mutual security 
system which links the United States with 
more than 40 other nations, and constitutes 
a major deterrent to any form of war. The 
Army bears a principal responsibility in our 
forward strategy of deterrence. This calls 
for the positioning of American combat units 
to react promptly and effectively in the event 
of enemy aggression anywhere it might occur. 

In accordance with this forward strategy, 
the bulk of our Army's combat forces are sta- 
tioned overseas in some 70 foreign countries 
and areas. Truly the sun never sets on the 
U.S. Army. Army divisions are deployed 
most numerously on the ground in Germany 
and Korea. Two Army battle groups in 
Berlin—a hot spot of the cold war—are in 
constant readiness to resist any Communist 
incursion. An airborne battle group sta- 
tioned on Okinawa is prepared to move 
quickly to any part of the Far East where 
trouble might develop. Army officers and 
men are helping to train the equivalent of 
200 ground divisions in 42 allied countries— 
approximately 80 percent of the land force 
strength of the free world. Here in the 
United States we have our powerful Stra- 
tegic Army Corps (Strac) alerted to move 
out immediately by atrlift to reinforce our 
oversea deployments whenever and wherever 
necessary. 

The Army's present efforts to fulfill the 
obligations implicit in its assigned mission 
are bearing good fruit. Much progress has 
been made all the way across the board from 
improvement in management procedures to 
tactical tion, but we cannot pre- 
tend that satisfactory solutions have been 
found to all problems. Difficulties, as al- 
ways, confront us at every turn, and it is 
imperative that we strive constantly to con- 
tinue our progress in many directions simul- 
taneously. To make sure that first things 
come first, the Army has established objec- 
tives and assigned priorities to them. I 
would like to underscore three of them which 
we feel are most important and deserving of 
the attention of all Americans. 

I mention first the necessity that the 
Army's manpower level shall not be dimin- 
ished—even at the possible expense of 
optimum modernization. 

The Secretary of Defense recently ex- 
pressed considerable concern that too much 
of our budget is going to support what we 
have and not enough is going into capital 
investment, procurement, and research and 
development, His concern is focused upon 
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a very real problem and I share that concern. 
However, within a limited budget, priorities 
must be established. It is mandatory that 
the modernization of the Army be continued 
at an accelerated rate. Nevertheless, it would 
be a very grave mistake to accept more 
rapid modernization at the cost of a further 
diminution in the size of the Army—as has 
been suggested as a budgetary possibility— 
when, in fact, we feel that an increase should 
be made, 

The National Security Council has de- 
termined that we should maintain a two- 
division force in Korea, We are committed 
to our European allies to maintain a five- 
division force in Europe. The constantly 
troubled situation throughout the world 
makes the need for a strategic reserve ap- 
parent for all to see. The Strategic Army 
Corps fulfills this requirement, though we 
would prefer to see it have four divisions 
rather than the current three. This pref- 
erence is based on a need for a more flexible 
capability to meet the contingency of simul- 
taneous operations in two or more parts of 
the world. 

We must continue to make a major con- 
tribution to the air defense of the United 
States. Finally, we must maintain the 
necessary training and logistical base to sup- 
port our combat forces and meet our world- 
wide military assistance commitments. All 
this requires men in large numbers as well as 
the best possible weapons and equipment 
which we can give them. 

By raising the average quality of our 
Army personnel, we have offset to some de- 
gree limitations on our manpower re- 
sources, because a high-quality soldier, a man 
well trained and well motivated, is worth a 
squad of poorly trained men who lack the 
proper attitude toward their military re- 
sponsibilities, Although we undoubtedly can 
effect further improvements in this area, 
there is a very definite limit to how far 
quality and good management can be 
stretched to offset a lack of quantity. There 
is an irreducible minimum of soldiers neces- 
sary to fill the strictly military jobs created 
by the Army's mission, 

The 870,000 strength currently authorized 
for the Active Army is marginal to execute 
the vital global responsibilities assigned to 
it—responsibilities which are growing con- 
stantly greater rather than diminishing, I 
am firmly convinced that the manpower level 
of the Army ought to be no lower than 
925,000. 

The great task of modernization 1s one of 
the most pressing problems facing the Army 
today. We must get the many splendid new 
items of weapons and equipment which have 
been developed into full-scale production as 
speedily as possible, and procure sufficient 
quantities of them to adequately equip our 
troops throughout the world. Too large a 
proportion of our troops are now equipped 
with World War I- type weapons and equip- 
ment, which places them at a disadvantage 
vis-a-vis the ground forces of the Soviet 
Union, which have already been equipped 
with one, and, in some cases two, post-World 
War It generations of hardware. 

Although we have been working hard to 
accomplish the tremendous job of modern- 
ization, we still are not in a position to give 
our soldiers the firepower they need—par- 
ticularly in the field of conventional weap- 
ons and mobile missile systems. We lack 
sufficient equipment for optimum tactical 
mobility, including Army aviation. We need 
additional equipment for communications 
and communications security, for signal in- 
telligence, and for air defense against low 
altitude aircraft and tactical ballistic mis- 
siles, In order to operate at maximum effec- 
tiveness, more equipment for target acquisi- 
tion, battlefield surveillance, and logistical 
support must also be provided. 
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Approximately $1.3 billion per year ls re- 
quired to replace wornout, consumed, and 
obsolete equipment. To provide for the an- 
nual gain necessary for reasonable progress, 
$1 billion is required, exclusive of funds 
needed for Nike-Zeus. Above this, approxi- 
mately $200 million is required for other costs 
such as special tooling, production facilities, 
and transportation—a total of about $2.5 bil- 
lion per year. Finally, any modernization 
program must be accompanied by a far- 
sighted and realistic research and develop- 
ment program. 

No one can deny that modernization is 
costly, but the price we would have to pay 
for obsolescence in our Army would be much 
greater. 

There is one specific item of Army hard- 
ware which I want to discuss because of its 
transcendent importance to the security of 
the United States. I refer to the Army's 
Nike-Zeus. If you are not already solidly 
sold on Nike-Zeus, it is time for you to take 
a long, second lock. 

The twin partner to a powerful strategic 
retaliation capability for a nation with our 
historic policy of nonaggression is a weapons 
system which can detect and destroy a rocket 
or missile aimed at our shores before it 
reaches the target. Not only would such a 
weapon enhance our deterrent powers, it 
would also give us the means to save millions 
of American lives in case of an all-out attack 
against us with long-range missiles. 

The only weapons system now being spe- 
cifically developed or under serlous consider- 
ation to provide such a defense is the Nike- 
Zeus, 

Designed to bat down an intercontinental 
bailistic missile coming in at over 15,000 
miles an hour, the Nike-Zeus is fast ap- 
proaching a state of readiness which will 
enable it first to shoot down a Nike-Hercules 
missile, and, later, as a final test of its capa- 
bilities to shoot down from a base on Kwa- 
jalein Island an Atlas missile fired from Cali- 
fornia. 

Although we still have some complex tech- 
nical work to do before final perfection of 
the Nike-Zeus, the Army-industry team 
which is developing the weapon is confident 
that nothing required for the system is be- 
yond the scope of present knowledge in the 
field. The minute Nike-Zeus is on site any 
possible aggressor will be thrown off balance, 
If it is not ready—if Soviet ICBM’s should 
come over and catch us unprepared—you can 
imagine what would happen to our great 
centers of population and industry. The 
Nike-Zeus stands today as our best insurance 
for the future of civilization. 

Over and above these three Army objec- 
tives I have discussed, there is another mat- 
ter of graye concern to the whole Nation 
which merits your most serious considera- 
tlon—the current proposals to scuttle our 
present organization for defense during a 
period of extreme world tension in favor of 
some entirely different and untried concept. 

For example, the abolition of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and also the Department of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, together 
with their Secretaries, Under Secretaries, 
and Assistant Secretaries would be disas- 
trous. The Chief of a greatly enlarged joint 
Staff would be, in effect, a single Chief of 
Staff heading up all the military elements of 
the Department of Defense. While the posts 
of Army and Air Force Chiefs of Staff and 
Chief of Naval Operations would exist in 
name, the service chiefs would be reduced 
to the status of mere “straw bosses” for the 
Chief of the Joint Staff. Other changes pro- 
posed to bring about centralization in the 
realms of research and development, procure- 
ment, and administration would further 
depreciate the status of the armed services, 

As I see it, changes of this nature could 
destroy the integrity, character, and living 
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soul of the individual services, though their 
bodies remained, As a result, morale and 
esprit de corps, which are such vital factors 
in war, could reach unprecedented depths. 

Eliminating the responsible civilian heads 
of the services could not fail to have a 
gravely adverse effect on the development 
and implementation of a military policy 
thoroughly adapted to the Nation’s needs 
and resources. It is the function of the 
service secretary to present the thinking of 
his service with force and authority in the 
highest counsels, to the end that all shades 
of opinion will be vigorously represented, 
and thoroughly considered in the formula- 
tion of national policy decisions, which are 
essentially political decisions. 

The service chief standing alone—a mili- 
tary man subject to military discipline, and 
rightly barred by statute and tradition from 
political activity—could not effectively per- 
form this vital function. It would be unfair 
to place him in such an anomalous position. 

Should the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, 
which has proved of inestimable value in 
helping us to steer a proper defense course, 
be eliminated, the upward flow of military 
thought through military channels would be 
severely restricted. It follows that the ma- 
jority of professional military men, with 
their vast wealth of knowledge, experience, 
and sagacity in all the specialized fields of 
military activity, would have scant oppor- 
tunity to be heard at the top military level. 
What ought to be broad-based military de- 
terminations formulated through the evolu- 
tion and synthesis of all military thought 
and insight would inevitably become arbi- 
trary bureaucratic civilian determinations 
stemming from a single military point of 
view—that of the Chief of the Joint Staff. 
The competitive drive—always the impelling 
force toward greater achievement—would be 
largely liquidated, and the saving voice of 
dissent, which so often in the past has pro- 
vided what ultimately turned out to be the 
best answer, would be effectually stilled. 

It cannot be successfully argued that re- 
organization would bring about swifter or 
more perfect responsiveness in the fleld to 
toplevel command decisions. The present 
chain of command—from the President, to 
the Secretary of Defense, and thence to the 
unified commander through the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—would not be al- 
tered, except for the inconsequential—in this 
respect—substitution of the chairman of the 
Joint Staff for the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Furthermore, the unified 
commands as they now exist—with their 
broad strategic, tactical, and continental de- 
fense missions—differ in no essential way 
from functional commands. 

In an age when decentralization of large 
enterprises is more and more recognized as 
a necessity if they are to survive, reorgan- 
ization along the lines which have been dis- 
cussed would create the most appalling cen- 
tralized monstrosity in —so huge and 
unwieldy as to swamp the talents of any 
administrator, and possibly perish like the 
dinosaur because of its own massive size. 

Furthermore, such centralization would 
violate the concept of checks and balances 
which has always—and for good reason— 
been one of the fundamental principles of 
American governmental organization. A 
single, all-powerful civilian chief would be 
no more compatible with the American way 
than a single, all-powerful military chief. 

In any event, to attempt the complete 
demolition and reconstruction of our ex- 
ceedingly complex defense establishment 
virtually in the face of the enemy—even 
though it could be shown that the new 
organization was founded on sound princi- 
ples—would result at the very best in a long 
period of confusion and dangerously reduced 
effectiveness, At worst we might never re- 
cover at all, 
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Although recent proposals are advanced as 
a means of dealing with the fresh problems 
of the nuclear age, they have most of the 
aspects of the discredited proposals for a 
Merger of the services which have been put 
forth from time to time since the days of 
World War I, and which on each occasion 
have been emphatically rejected by the Con- 
Gress. 

The very discussion of drastic change car- 
Ties with it the implication that the present 
Organization is not working well at all. The 
advocates of complete reorganization feel 
that there is waste, duplication, inefficiency, 
and lack of decision in the present organ- 
ization, which can be remedied only by rad- 
{cal organizational changes. For the most 
Part they feel that change must move in the 

n of increased centralization and the 
destruction of the separate identities of the 
Military departments, because, they argue, 
Our ills are traceable to service rivalry and 
Can be cured only by fully centralized de- 
cisio: power and tight control which 
will quash the competition of honest diver- 
Bent views. 

Those of us who support the existing sys- 
tem have equally strong feelings that it is 
& good one, that it is working well, and that 
its sh for the most part are at- 
tributable to human failings and frailties 
Which will not be eliminated by any new 
Organizational approach. We recognize that 
ey: in life can stand improvement, 
but we are firmly convinced that the system 
We now have is sufficiently flexible and adapt- 
able so that any reasonable change which 
might prove desirable in thé light of more 
Mature experience with it can be brought 
about through evolution rather than revolu- 
tion. We point to the notable advances 
Which have been made under the present 
Organization in the control of the develop- 
Ment and use of new weapons, in common 
SUpply and service activities, and in thor- 
Oughly unified field operations as convincing 
evidence of its intrinsic worth. It has proved 
itself in the test of war as well as in the 
Successful peacetime efforts of the United 
States and its allies to interdict Communist 
Military aggression. 

Personally, I believe we have a system 
Which is basically sound—one in which any 
necessary rovements can be construc- 
tively made without destroying the taproots 
Of its vitality and capability. In the final 
analysis, the greatest wisdom lies in know- 
ing what is good and should be preserved, 
and what is bad and should be swept aside. 
In the situation which confronts us today, 
we cannot afford to be wrong. 

Gentlemen, the magnitude, the tremen- 
dous scope and peril of the present world 
Situation, which involves our Army in so 
many vital ways, demands the very best that 
ls in every individual American. If we could 
get the true picture across, our people would 
See that this is not just an ordinary war 
Situation, but a challenge to our survival. 
Tt is going to engulf us unless we put forth 
Sur mightiest efforts to cope with it, 

During the nearly 514 years that I have 
Served as Secretary of the Army, I have en- 
Joyed tremendous!y my association with the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, but I shall always have a special 
Place in my memory for the members of 

group, because to me you represent the 
Public servant and civilian soldier at his 
best. I am immensely encouraged by the 
fact that our Nation can continue to count 
on men with your loyalty and dedication, 
Already active as you are in the highest leg- 
islative chambers of the land, and ready for 
Service in uniform the minute circum- 
stances should so dictate. 


Again I commend you for your enthu- 
Siasmy, and wish you well, both in your im- 
Portant activities in the Congress and as 
ta of the Army Reserve and National 

ard, 
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A Plan To Bring Together Memorials to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Other Past 
Presidents Has Growing Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the major newspapers in the 
Nation’s Capital have grown increasingly 
critical of the memorials proposed for 
our past Presidents, and the suggestion 
is being heard more and more frequent- 
ly that living memorials for our past 
Presidents make a lot more sense than 
many of the plans presently being 
considered. 


In the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
January 10, 1961, the widely syndicated 
columnist for the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association (NEA) wrote: 

A plan to bring together memorials to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and other great Presidents as part of the 
proposed National Cultural Center is being 
talked up here. 

The idea has grown more or less spon- 
taneously from general public criticism of 
the abstract art prepared for the 
two Roosevelt memorials in the last 6 
months. 


Then Mr. Edson goes on to say: 

With both of these examples of futuristic 
art on the pan, considerable feeling exists 
that something more living, more creative 
and more useful to more people, something 
which contributes more to their enjoyment 
of life, would better memorialize the spirits 
of the two great progressive Presidents. 


Frederick Gutheim, in the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post and Times Herald makes 
the following suggestion: 

Competition has however greatly clarified 
the complex issues posed by a modern me- 
morial, but the Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission should regard this as an exploratory 
exercise on the basis of which it can recom- 
mend to Congress and not as the answer to 
its quest. 


A leading New Jersey newspaper, the 
Trentonian, Trenton, N.J., inquires: 

May we respectfully urge that you use your 
good offices to help stay the infliction of such 
a garish monstrosity upon our Nation's be- 
loved capital and the memory of the man it 
would seek to honor? At the same time, 
most Americans, we feel sure, would welcome 
dedicated effort by you and other culturally 
minded people to impose upon bright-eyed 
planners and designers a proper respect for 
the traditional in a part of our country where 
tradition must be held sacred. 


A writer in the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star, January 13, 1961, reports: 

Apropos of the new interest in making the 
monument to F. DR. a living memorial by in- 
corporating it in the National Cultural Cen- 
ter, Mrs. Biddle said that her husband orig- 
inally had suggested making the memoria! 
into a living one and had met with objec- 
tions from some of the Congress. 

How anyone could object to making an 
auditorium in the Center a memorial to a 
President of the United States, with his 
greatest words engraved, not on some outdoor 
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stones for a comparative few to see, but on 
the walls within where hundreds would see 
them at one time, is hard to understand. 

Each section of the Center could be de- 
voted to a President’s memorial. The beau- 
tiful outer terrace facing Roosevelt Island 
could be Theodore Rooseyelt’s memorial. 
The grand salon in the center of the build- 
ing might be F.D.R.’s memorial. The concert 
hall could be Mr. Truman's. And one of the 
sweeping plazas Mr, Eisenhower's. 


The chairman of the Committee of 100 
on the Federal City, Neill Phillips, in a 
recent letter to Horace M. Albright, a 
member of the Theodore Roosevelt Asso- 
ciation, noted that living memorials are 
becoming more and more popular, and he 
pointed to the National Cultural Center 
as “a most important example of a living 
memorial" and suggested one of the Cen- 
ter's units be named in honor of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

THE PARK OF THE PRESIDENTS 


Mr. Speaker, it would be only fair to ře- 
port here that there is a second proposal 
to commemorate our Presidents, and 
this plan would rename Lafayette Square 
“The Park of the Presidents.” 

The proponents of this plan are power- 
fully influenced by the tremendous finan- 
cial support which the Federal Govern- 
ment has given and is giving to the 
famous Independence National Histori- 
cal Park in downtown Philadelphia. 

Over 100 bills were introduced in both 
the House and the Senate during the 
85th Congress which would have pre- 
served Lafayette Park. 

During the 86th Congress, many dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress also 
introduced bills to preserve the historic 
buildings on Lafayette Square, 

President-elect John F. Kennedy in- 
troduced S. 3280 on March 24, 1960, and 
he was quickly joined by Senators Paul 
Douglas, Wayne Morse, Ernest Gruen- 
ing, Michael J. Mansfield, Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., and Hubert H. Humphrey. 
Companion bills were introduced by a 
number of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and Senators Eugene J. 
McCarthy and John Sherman Cooper 
worked hard to save these buildings. 

President-elect Kennedy said at that 
time that the Dolly Madison House, the 
Benjamin Tayloe House, and the Belasco 
Theater have long served as an inspira- 
tion to generations of Americans who 
have visited their Capital City.“ 

If Lafayette Square were renamed 
“the Park of the Presidents,” if it were 
extended the same protective care which 
the Federal Government has extended to 
Independence National Historical Park, 
if the buildings on Madison Place and 
Jackson Place were preserved for the 
benefit of future Americans, then, in- 
deed, according to this plan’s proponents, 
this would be a worthy memorial in per- 
petuity to all our past Presidents. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
articles which indicate the lively inter- 
est of the major newspapers in the Na- 
tion’s Capital in this subject of living 
memorials to our past Presidents: 

From the Trenton, N.J., Trentonian, Jan. 6 
1961] 
LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Undoubtedly it has 
come to your attention, as it has to ours, that 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
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Commission is considering plans to decorate 
an acre of precious Washington, D.C., land 
with a cluster of elght concrete slabs as a 
memorial to President Roosevelt. The slabs 
would serve to preserve, in a way, famous 
quotations from his speeches. : 

The respect you enjoy as a leading advocate 
of our country’s cultural advancement has 
been well and justly earned. In view thereof, 
it Is our conviction that your keen sensibili- 
ties may well be as offended as are those 
of others by this proposal, which already has 
been described as ridiculous and worse, 

We feel sure that it is hardly necessary to 
point out to you that such pretentiousness 
is not in keeping with the late President's 
personality, nor with his humanitarian con- 
cern for those afflicted as he was, nor with 
the high place he holds as a great wartime 
leader of this Nation and the free world. 

It may also have occurred to you that se- 
lection of an appropriate memorial to Pregi- 
dent Roosevelt might be tabled for a while 
in order to avold having it become bogged 
down in controversy. With good reason, his- 
tory usually does not pass judgment upon a 
man until he has been dead for at least 25 


ars. 

For the moment, however, may we respect - 
fully urge that you use your good offices to 
help stay the infilction of such a garish 
monstrosity upon our Nation's beloved cap- 
ital and the memory of the man it would seek 
to honor? At the same time, most Ameri- 
cans, we feel sure, would welcome dedicated 
effort by you and other culturally minded 
people to impose upon bright-eyed planners 
and designers a proper respect for the tradi- 
tional in a part of our country where tra- 
dition must be held sacred. 


From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 10, 
1961] 
New Inea Is GETTING Up STEAM—THREE 
MEMORIALS IN ONE? 


(By- Peter Edson) 


A plan to bring together memorials to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and other great Presidents as parts of the 
proposed National Cultural Center is being 
talked up here. 

The idea has grown more or less sponta- 
neously from general public criticism of the 
abstract art designs prepared for the two 
Roosevelt memorials in the last 6 months. 

Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, T. R.'s 
daughter, said the celestial sphere design 
prepared to honor her father would dese- 
crate the memory of anyone. 

Similarly, Representative James Noosz- 
veLT, Democrat, of California, F. DR. s eldest 
son, declared in what will probably be the 
greatest understatement of his career, “I 
have a feeling father would have been for 
something a little less modernistic.” 


With both of these examples of futuristic 
art on the pan, considerable feeling exists 
that something more living, more creative, 
and more useful to more people, something 
which contributes more to their enjoyment 
of life, would better memorialize the spirits 
of the two great progressive Presidents. 

The proposal to combine the two Roose- 
velt memorials and possibly others into the 
Cultural Center was a somewhat natural de- 
velopment. It has met with a generally fa- 
vorable response. 

MARVELOUS 


“I think it is a marvelous idea,” says Rep- 
resentative FrANK THOMPSON, Democrat, of 
New Jersey, one of the principal sponsors of 
the Cultural Center authorization legisla- 
tion. “I think it would provide much more 
appropriate memorials to these two great 
men.” 

Representative THOMPSON called the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Celestial Sphere design a 
junglegym when it was unvelled last sum- 
mer. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., said the 
proposed memorial to his father was remi- 
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niscent of Stonehenge, the ancient Druid 
ruins in England. 

Backers of these two separate projects ob- 
ject to incorporating the memorials to their 
heroes with others. They don’t want the 
importance of the President they want to 
honor above all others subordinated by any- 
thing bigger. 

They all seem to be trying to surpass the 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln Me- 
morials, which would be difficult if not im- 
possible. 

CEMETERY ART? 

One other criticism frequently given to 
Washington's “cemetery art,“ is that the 
city is already too full of monuments to the 
past and what it needs is more recognition 
of the future. 

The answer to this offered by the new idea 
for the cultural center is that it is a con- 
cept big enough to honor a dozen Presl- 
dents—or all of them. 

The idea of combining a number of me- 
morials in the cultural center has not been 
placed before its Board of Trustees, which 
was appointed by President Eisenhower. 
Officials of the center decline to make any 
comment on the proposal because they don’t 
want to be put in the position of trying to 
grab others’ funds. 


HOW MUCH? 


Cost of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial has been put at $4.25 million, all to 
be raised by public subscription, 

The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Assocla- 
tion has already raised and spent over $800,- 
000 for purchase of what is now called Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island in the Potomac and for 
design of the celestial sphere to be erected 
at one end, 

Actual construction costs have been estl- 
mated at $886,000. The Theodore Roosevelt 
Association wants Congress to appropriate 
this sum since the prospects for raising it 
by public subscription are dim. The House 
went along with this last year, but the Sen- 
ate held it up until designs acceptable to 
T.R.’s family could be prepared. 

Meanwhile, the National Cultural Center 
project is not in flourishing financial condi- 
tion, either. Its total cost has been esti- 
mated at $75 million, also to be raised by 
public subscription. It was authorized by 
Congress 2 years ago, with the condition that 
its funds be pledged and work started by 
1963. 

So far, the center has raised only $1,5 mil- 
lion, $500,000 of which came from the Hattie 
Strong Foundation. Mrs. Strong's son, L. 
Corrin Strong, is executive vice chairman of 
the cultural center. 

The center plan has been criticized as too 
grandiose and costly. If broken down into 
A number of projects, as separate memorials, 
it might be more feasible. ~ 

Cost of the center’s grand salon—big 
enough for all three of the inaugural balls 
now being planned in President-elect. Ken- 
nedy's honor—has been put at $5 million. 
The river front terraces, landing and open 
air amphitheater would cost another $5 mu- 
lion. 

The opera house, concert hall and play- 
house—each seating 3,000—would cost up 
to 86 million apiece. Two smaller auditor- 
tums would cost $3 million to $4 million. 

Plazas, corridors, approaches, underground 
parking garage for 2,000 cars, foundations, 
restaurants, rehearsal halls, studios, record- 
ing facilities, screening rooms and landscap- 
ing would cost more than $30 million. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 

Times Herald, Dec. 31, 1960] 


LOOKING aT ARCHITECTURE—F.DR. TRBUTE 
LIKE BOOK ENDS OUT or DEEP Freeze 
(By Frederick Gutheim) 
The winning design in the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt competition ts not architecture, 
but literature, It should not be built. 


January 16 


The skyline of reinforced concrete slabs. 
a vertlable San Giminano in its sculptural 
forms, is embellished with quotations from 
the late President. s 

However, it is the man who should be 
memorialized, not his rhetoric. This should 
be a memorial, not a legal brief. 

Looked at in sculptural terms, one's first 
impression is of a set of book ends—just out. 
of the deep freeze. Later, when the high- 
shouldered, stylized, abstract forms have 
been studied more carefully, and especially 
as they may be seen from the alr, there is 
the suggestion one is looking at a committee. 

There is even more the impression of pieces 
of paper, inscribed to be sure with lapidary 
words, but offering in esthetic satisfaction 
hardly more than a crick in the neck. 

It will be asserted that as the visitor moves 
about the proposed memorial he will be 
thrilled by the dynamic movement of these 
white planes, coated with marble chips. 
Much will be made of the transparency of 
the design, through which the landscape can 
be seen, 

These, however, are negative characteris- 
tics. It is not enough to say this plan 1s 
simple or meets requirements. 

Roosevelt was anything but negative. 
Roosevelt does not have to stand on the 
record. He does not have to affirm or re- 
affirm, His monument should arouse in the 
hearts of men what Roosevelt at his great- 
est evoked—humanity, freedom, charity, 
growth. 

The memorial design, like the majority of 
the entries that received mentions, achieves 
its effect by exploiting the sources of modern 
structural principles—in this case reinforced 
concrete. But it lacks the vigor and solidity 
of John Johansen’s scheme, which it greatly 
resembles. As a sculptural form it is too 
bland compared with the vigorous and sug- 
gestive project offered by Percival Goodman 
or the faintly ruinous design entered by 
Davis, Brody, and Wisnierski. 

Viewing the six entries and a couple 
of dozen others visited by the Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission, one has sympa- 
thy with the difficult problem faced by the 
jury. Competition has however greatly 
clarified the complex Issues posed by a mod- 
ern memorial, but the Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission should regard this as an ex- 
ploratory exercise on the basis of which to 
continue its search for an appropriate me- 
morial which it can recommend to Congress 
and not as the answer to its quest. 

Congress this year will be asked to appro- 
priate close to $10 million to build the Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial in St. 
Louls selected from a similar competition 12 
years ago. It would be a mistake to think 
that the Roosevelt Memorial need be hastily 
authorized. The Commission would do well 
to recognize the real task put to it and con- 
tinue its efforts. 

One reason to urge this course of action 
is the genuine interest and promise of many 
of the more than 500 designs submitted- 
These designs argue that our architects and 
associated designers have the capacity to 
resolye the profound cultural and esthetic 
difficulties of the modern memorial. 

Full opportunity should be provided for 
public study and analysis of as many entries 
as possible and the public exhibition of the 
winning designs is the first step in this 
direction. 

An initial review shows the selected designs 
grouped In several categories. The largest 
number are exploiting structural form. 
with sculptural overtones. Three of the 
most interesting plans attempting to over- 
come the flat site with a mount from which 
visitors can view the landscape. 

Only one entry attempted much in the 
way of a formal plaza and relatively few put 
emphasis upon conventional sculpture or 
mural painting. There were also but few 
solutions offered that treated the 66-acre 
site as a park. Two proposals of special 
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interest were by Schweiker and Metcalf (the 
only Washington firm to place) and a team 
headed by Robert Venturi, 

Among the winning six, the perceptive 
design created by Rolf Miller deserves par- 
ticular mention. It may be suspected that 
its quiet and modest appearance in the 
Presentation would be significantly overcome 
When seen in its final form, as the dramatic 
Perspective from the Virginia shore of the 
Potomac indicates. 

This is not the time, however, to attempt 
& measured evaluation of the results of the 
Competition but to react sharply and 
instinctively to the winning solution. As a 
structural concept and a sculptural form it 
ls cold and mute. 


From the Evening Star, Jan. 13, 1961] 
FD R. MEMORIAL 
(By Betty Beale) 

FDR. memorial models on display at the 
opening of the Corcoran Biennial tonight 
will draw a flock of interested and maybe 

ted observers. Francis Biddle, a member 
Of the commission that chose the now con- 
troversial bookend slabs, will be there with 
his wife and the guests they will entertain 
at dinner beforehand. Among their guests 
Will be Senator and Mrs. Hubert Humphrey, 
tor Neuberger, Mr. and Mrs. Sumner 
Welles, the David Finleys, and from the 
on, Representative Katharine St. 
George, Edmund Bacon, city planner of 
Philadelphia, and Jim Rowe. 

Apropos of the new interest in making 
the monument to DR a living memorial by 
Incorporating it in the National Cultural 
Center, Mrs. Biddle said that her husband 
Originally had suggested making the me- 
Morlal into a living one and had met with 
Objections from some of the Congress. 

How anyone could object to making an 
auditorium in the center a memorial to a 
President of the United States, with his 
Greatest words engraved, not on some out- 

stones for a comparative few to see, but 
on the walls within where hundreds would 
See them at one time is hard to understand. 

Each section of the center could be devoted 
to a President's memorial, The beautiful 
Outer terrace facing Roosevelt Island could 

Theodore Roosevelt's memorial. The 


Mr. Eisenhower, a military man, has never 
been particularly interested in the arts, to 
but it mildly, and progress of the center has 

because of lack of dynamic leader- 
ship at the top. 


From the Washington Post, Jan. 16, 1961] 

Favors WILDLIFE Sancruary—CuLtTuURAL 

CENTER aS Mrütonlat to TR. REJECTED 
EMPHATICALLY BY DAUGHTER 


{By Constance Feeley) 


A new proposal for a Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial came to light yesterday, but it got 
à shadowy reception from T.R.’s daughter, 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 

The proposal was made by Neill Phillips, 
Chairman of the influential Committee of 
One Hundred on the Federal City, who thinks 

of Washington's planned $75 million cul- 
tural center could be dedicated as a living 
Memorial to the late President. 
7 Informed of the idea, Mrs. Longworth, 
6, indicated she has scant interest in massive 
cultural projects. 
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“The hell with the cultural center as a 
memorial,” she said. “I flee from thinking 
about things like that. It has nothing to 
do with a memorial to my father.“ 

By act of Congress, the surviving children 
of Theodore Roosevelt have the right to ap- 
prove any design for a memorial. 

The act was passed last year when Congress 
killed a proposal for a huge celestial sphere 
on Roosevelt Island in the Potomac. It died 
a day after Mrs. Longworth called it, with 
characteristic verve, a globular jungle gym. 

She thinks Roosevelt Island should be pre- 
served as a wildlife sanctuary, with only a 
modest type of memorial to her father, 

Phillips, a retired rear admiral, agrees that 
parks and open spaces in Washington have 
reached the saturation point in monuments, 
and he said as much in a recent letter to con- 
servationist Horace M. Albright, member of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Association which is 
considering designs for the memorial. 

Noting that living memorials are becom- 
ing more and more popular, Phillips pointed 
to the cultural center as a most important 
example of a living memorial and suggested 
one of the center’s units be named in honor 
of T. R. : 

In his letter, Phillips made passing ref- 
erence to a proposed memorial for another 
Roosevelt, the late President Franklin D. 
That structure would consist of 8 concrete 
tablets ranging up to 165 feet in height. 
Phillips said it has caused widespread con- 
sternatlon. 

Mrs. Longworth said she had nothing par- 
ticular to say about the FDR. monument, 
because she is not involved in approving it. 

“It's a strange and curious thing,” she re- 
marked. “Enormous, isn't it?“ 


All “Profile,” Not Much “Courage” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Roscoe Drummond, 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on January 15, dramatically reveals 
“promises” and “performance”: 

CAVEAT Voter—THE PLATFORM Gort A 
TRAMPLING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Th first vote of the Democratically con- 
trolled Senate and the first floor action 
initiated by President-elect Kennedy's legis- 
lative leader, Senator Mx MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, repudiated the platform on which 
Mr. Kennedy ran. 

Many people view the party platform as a 
cynical bid for votes which politicians know 
they cannot or will not redeem. Most poli- 
ticians do not blame themselves; they blame 
the voters for being gullible. The premise of 
many of their platform promises Is, “Let the 
voter beware.” 

But isn't it just a little early for the newly 
elected Democrats to begin violating the 1960 
Democratic platform? I guess you know 
what I'm talking about. It Is this: 

Promise: The 1960 Democratic platform 
urged action at the beginning of the new sés- 
sion so that majority rule prevails. 

Performance: At the beginning of the new 
Congress the leadership of the Democratic 
Party urged that action on the anti- 
filibuster rule be postponed—and succeeded 
in getting the Senate to vote that way. 
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One leading Democrat, Joseph L, Rauth, 
Jr., vice chairman of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, said: “Senator MANSFIELD to- 
day betrayed the Democratic Party platform 
and the civil rights forces which worked their 
hearts out for Senator Kennedy.” 

I think it unfair for disappointed Demo- 
crats to concentrate their ire upon Majority 
Leader MANSFIELD. What was President-elect 
Kennedy doing while a minority of Demo- 
cratic Senators were trying to carry out the 
platform? He was silent. 

He never raised his voice to help change 
rule 22 and by his silence, in the judgment 
of most Washington correspondents, made it 
clear to Mansriecp that he thought the Sen- 
ator was doing just right in acting to shelve 
the effort to strengthen majority rule. 

Rauh and many other Democrats see this 
as n serious repudiation of the platform be- 
cause, in postponing action, the administra- 
tion leadership has thrown away the one op- 
portunity in 2 years to change rule 22 
when there can be no filibuster; that is, 
at the very opening of the session when 
previous rules are suspended. 

Postponement meant that any action at 
this session to contain the filibuster will be 
subject to filibuster. 

I do not suggest at all that in managing 
to delay a showdown on the rule change 
either Mr, Kennedy or Senator MANSFIELD 
acted from unworthy motives. They were 
faced with a difficult and unpleasant dilem- 
ma but, it must be added, a dilemma of their 
own making. 

As they saw it, the dilemma was to re- 
pudiate the platform promise to fight the 
rules battle at the session or, by 
pressing the battle, to risk such a breach in 
Democratic ranks as might endanger the 
administration’s legislative program. 

This ts certainly an honest and defensible 
position, although it can be argued the other 
way: namely, that the best way for the Ken- 
nedy administration to get much of its pro- 
gram through Congress is to reduce the 
power of the filibuster at the time when 
there is the best chance of doing so. 

Given the circumstances, I do not see that 
Senator MANsFIxip can be charged with any- 
thing unreasonable or dishonorable. 

But surely those who voted for the Ken- 


. nedy administration have a right to feel that 


they have been misled since the framers of 
the Democratic platform in Los Angeles knew 
the dilemma they were creating for them- 
selves, 

They knew in advance they couldn't have 
party harmony in the Senate behind the leg- 
islatve program and carry through a change 
in rule 22 at the opening of the session—but 
they promised it, 

Score: The Democrats have avoided party 
disharmony and they have avoided their 
platform. 


Major Laws or Provisions Expiring in 
1961 and Other Deadline Dates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


5 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of chairmen of several 
committees, I enclose a memorandum on 
laws expiring in 1961, given to me by 
Jesse Laventhol, executive assistant of 
the Office of Coordinator of Informa- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 
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Major laws or provisions expiring in 1961 and other deadline dates 
Latest 
Date Expiring law or provision pabis Committee 
: w 
Mar, 31 | Extension 8 nugar 8 1948 fixing quotus of domestic and foreign producers and giving President authority to 86-502 | Agriculture. 
t Cuba's quo 
Price Prony ara ET Fr 8A-799 Do. 
Authority of 100 to guarantee loans to railroads... 20. coe aaaea eencnseces 45-625 | Interstate. 
Deadline for report from Joint Committee on Internal Revenue on study of procurement and renegotiation 86-89 | Ways and Means. 
policies under Renegotiation Act. 
June 14 | Authority of Secretary of Commerce to provide war-risk insuranca for aircraft. ---| 88-7: Interstate. 
June 30 | Authority for temporary $8 billion increase in national debt from $285 to $293 billion Ways and Means. 
Corporate income tax rate of 52 percent and existing schedule of excise taxes on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, 86-564 Do. 
Autos, parts, ete. 
Aach ge for I ent increase in Federal gasoline tax (frun 3 to 4 cents for 21 months) and parts of excise revenue, 86-342 | Public Works. 
to finance bighway program 
Termination date for rofund of certain r AEE ERE n N AN 81-515] Agriculture. 
Airport. Act authority for Sr 8 to States. 86-72 | Interstate. 
Water 3 Control Act 84-060 | Public Works. 
Mutual Security Act. 80-472 | Foreign Affairs 
Schoo) construction oa operation aid in impucted area 85-620 | Education and Labor. 
on Federal 
1 8 milk program in nonprofit schools, child care centers, ete 85-478 | Agriculture. 
Authority of SBA to charter Smail Business investment companies 85-000 | Banking and Currency. 
Authority of SBA to make loans to State and local development com pearen Do. 
Authority for hospital construction loans under Defense 1 86-372 Do, 
‘arm housing research program. 86-372 Do, 
Refinancing loans for family-size farms under Bankhead-Jones Act 86-332 | Agriculture. 
Authority 5 entry of certain aliens of nonquota status SH-253 | Judiciary. 
Dual rate contract agreements lu shipping Industry. ,. 80-542 Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Suspension of duties on import of metal serap on 86-406 | Ways and Means. 
Expiration date of Alaska International Holl and Highway San 86-78 | Interior and Insular Affairs, 
July 1 Authorization for primary anil secondary highway systems and extensions into urban areas 86-342 | Public Works. — 
Tax on general telephone services 86-564 | Ways and Means. 
Reduction from 10 pore to 5 percent on transportation of persons. 86-564 Do. 
Free importation of gifts from servicemen ab: — w 86-09 Do. 
July 14 | Authority to make ee advances on spocial livestock Jong 86-516 | Agricniture. 
Assessment and refund or credit undor income tax treatment of dealer reserve income. ~- 86-459 | Ways snd Means, 
Oct. 1| FHA home repair Insurance, college construction, and community fscilities loan programs 83-788 | Banking and Currency, 
Public pea pe authorization; miortgage insurance ‘for armed services housing and voluntary home mortgage pro- $6-372 Do, 
Nov. 9 Termination of 22 extension of Civil Rights Commission (carried in Mutual Security a sci aeons Act). 88-883 Se: 
Dec. 31 | Commission and Advisory Committee on International Rules of Judicial Procedure expire 86-287 » 
nn ORS 86-783 Agriouiture 
Authority to commit construction reserve funds under the Merchant Marine Act 86-237 erchunt Marine and F ishery. 
2 . . $ 
An Iowa Banker Thinks Out Loud we can get the horse back, What do you The Republican Mission: A Responsible 
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OF IOWA 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an open letter by Mr. A. J. 
Cruise, president of the Farmers Savings 
Bank, of Massena, Iowa, which I am sure 
expresses the feeling of the majority of 
the people of the Midwest: 

DEAR FRIEND: Hardly a day passes that we 
are not asked, What will 1961 bring forth?” 
We wish we had an answer for each Individ- 
ual case. We believe, however, that it will 
be the same as any other year. Each indi- 
vidual, surrounded by their conditions and 
circumstances, is different, so the answer 
must be good for some and not so good for 
others, if that makes sense or is & general 
answer. 

We know that our national administration 
will have plenty of troubles. Our economy is 
not too good, which will make in a farming 
community scarce credit and high interest, 
but the same old rule still , “we can- 
not borrow ourselves out of debt.” This rule 
goes from the national level on sown the 
line. 

So back to dear Uncle Sam. Is the ‘pate 
out era over? We have been tailing up our 
foreign neighbors with so much and for so 
long that it has broken our Uncle's back. 
Nationwise our neighbors have gotten richer 
while we have gotten poorer. Our poor old 
dollar and the gold in the Kentucky cave— 
What is the answer? 

All European countries are getting along 
fine. They extend to us their sympathy, but 
that will not bring back our dollars nor our 
gold. It is simply a case of closing the door 

the horse is stolen. 


We are lucky to 
have 


the bridle and the saddle. Maybe 


think? 

Whether or not the new administration can 
round up the horse, cope with the unemploy- 
ment situation (between four and five mil- 
lion, the highest since the depression of 
1930's) handle the many generalities, and 
curtail these giveaway programs and yet 
maintain our trade balance with our neigh- 
bor countries is a debatable question. To 
accomplish this tremendous feat will chal- 
lenge the loyalty and commonsense of all of 
us, for we must work and cooperate with the 
powers to be. 

On the home front, we believe that most 
of our people are doing fairly well, despite 
the cost-price squeeze which hurts us all. 
But with our unemployment situation, per- 
haps we are fortunate to live where the tall 
corn grows. Our people are good, hard work- 
ing and honest and genuine distress is not 
known. However, we cannot lower the an- 
chors and follow the lines of least resistance, 
for there is much to be done. Expenses must 
be kept at a minimum. The auto and the 
tractor must be fixed up and made to last 
a few more years. We must fight the crea- 
tion of more or new taxes, which saps the 
financial roots at all times. In other words, 
we must forget the Jones Boys, they are a 
menace to society. We must pull up our belts 
another notch. We have never seen a worn- 
out belt. The writer's father used the same 
belt for over 50 years, and it was good when 
he hung it up for the last time in his 80th 
year. 

Our personnel has worked hard and faith- 
fully in 1960 to make our little contribution 
to this community a success. We believe 
that we have succeeded for the reason that 
the public has been kind to us and accorded 
us with a nice volume of business. 

We hope that we will all be together in 1961 
and future years, working together for 
mutual happiness and success. That is what 
makes a small community worth while, and 
may we wish you and yours the best of every- 
thing in 1961. 

We are, 

Yours very truly, 
A, J. Crutss, President. 


Opposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us in the Republican 
Party intend to be the loyal opposition 
to the Kennedy administration over the 
next 4 years, This does not mean that 
we intend to be hypercritical of every- 
thing the new administration attempts 
todo. Rather it implies a responsibility 
on the part of the minority to serve as & 
balance to the Democratic majority. 

A clear-cut challenge to the Republi- 
can Party to operate in a responsible 
manner was recently issued by the pub- 
lisher of the San Diego Union and head 
of the Copley chain of newspapers, Mr. 
James S. Copley. It deserves the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House and 
Senate and responsible leaders of both 
parties, 

I include this editorial as a portion of 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

THE REPUBLICAN MISSION: 
OPPOSITION 
(By James S. Copley) 

The first big task ahead of the Republi- 
can Party is not just to organize for the 
next election but to mount an effective. 
articulate and responsible opposition. 

Over the years it has been customary 
for a defeated party to announce Itself as # 
“loyal opposition," which generally meant 
retiring to the sidelines and waiting to 
capitalize on the mistakes of the new ad- 
ministration” 


A RESPONSIBLE 


1961 


The Republican Party has a greater re- 
sponsibility than this narrow concept of 
“loyal opposition.“ The Republican Party 
Must define and articulate the standards by 
which the legislative proposals and admin- 
istrative actions of the administration of 
John F. Kennedy can be measured and 
Weighed. 

The right or wrong will be just as clear 
to the American people as the leaders and 
Spokesmen of the Republican Party make 
them. 

The GOP came out of this election a 
Strong, united, effective political organiza- 
tion, and laid to rest the misrepresenta- 
tions that it no longer could speak for a 
Trent majority of American people; that it 
Was living in the past; and that it rejects 
the necessities of the times. 

When you get right down to it, the Re- 
Publican Party, despite a Democratic nu- 
Merical majority in the Congress, has gov- 
erned the country legislatively as well as 
administratively, for several decades. It 
has been able to do this by a program of 
Progressive moderation which drew together 
Members of both parties. The drift toward 
Statism was halted and the creative energies 
of the American people were released to pro- 
duce the greatest period of prosperity and 
Progress in our history. 

This, the Republican Party can do again 
and must do during the next 4 years. The 
loyal opposition" means loya}ty to the coun- 
try, not to a party. Republican leaders, in 
and out of Congress, must clarify the course 
ot Government. The great issues will be just 
as great, and understandable, as Republicans 
Make them. 

Always there Is a temptation in a minority 
Position for Congressmen to separate them- 
Selves from their leaders in the public field 
and go their own way, deciding issues largely 
On the basis of their own political fortunes. 
This must not be allowed to happen. 

Mr. Kennedy doesn’t enter the White House 
With a mandate. Only a hairline of 113,000 
Votes separated his popular vote from that 
Of Vice President Nixon. In actuality, he will 

a minority President. Nearly 600,000 per- 

Sons cast votes for candidates of smaller 
Parties or failed to mark their ballots for 
anyone. 

While the two political parties are, in a 

rge sense, amalgamations of differing 
groups, as they must be under the two-party 

System, the Republicans are bound closer 

ther in philosophy. The Democrats rep- 

Tesent temporary political alliances which 
Come together at the ballot box and then fall 
apart, often forming new suballiances one 
against the other. 

This leaves the Republican Party a more 
Coherent body, one capable, if it takes its op- 

ties, of speaking eloquently for the 
people on the vital issues of the day. 

The task before the Republicans came to 
& head with the opening of Congress. The 
new President has promised to repeat the 
first 100 days of the New Deal, and his Con- 
Sressional spokesmen are seeking to break 
tradition and strip congressional commit- 
tees of some of their power over legislative 

ure. 

Will Congress surrender? We believe Con- 
Bress will follow true leadership, leadership 
Not based on partisan advantage but on the 

t interests of the country. Congress is 

Still the heart of American Government; a 
President proposes but Congress disposes, 

It wasn’t too many decades ago that Con- 
Bress was horrified when a President sub- 
mitted legislation he wanted passed. Con- 
Sess rebuked his effrontery. Now the great 
Majority of legislation originates with the 
President or the executive branches of Gov- 
ernment, 

The Republican Party must not allow Con- 
Bress to be stripped of all its power and pre- 
TOgatives. It must not appear in an ob- 
*tructionist role but as a defender of the 
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people; you might say the counsel for the 
defense, 

Out of this can come the issues on which 
the Republicans can stage, and win, the 
next campaign. The effectiveness and clarity 
with which this is done will be the founda- 
tion of the success the party will have in 
the organizational work that’s still to be 
done. A party machinery must always be 
put back together before each election. How 
well it can be done will depend on the 
strength of the party's position and the vigor 
of its leadership. 

California has shown what can happen— 
and what can be done. Two years ago the 
Democrats captured the State administra- 
tion with a million-vote majority. Many 
were ready to write off the Republican future 
in California. But the presidential election 
was a different story—Vice President Nixon 
wiped out a million-vote loss and carried 
the State. 

Two years ago the Republicans lost Call- 
fornia because the party broke into frag- 
ments and fell to quarreling with itself. No- 
body could tell what the party represented. 
This time, with a clear and moderate pro- 
gram, victory was made obtainable. The Re- 
publicans in California let it be known 
where they stood and for what they stood. 

In this, San Diego Republicans were out- 
standing. They fought the fight on the 
issues. The people knew what they were 
voting for, and against. The 50,000 major- 
ity in San Diego carried California for the 
Republican cause. 

We must not let the Republican Party as 
& whole fracture itself and collapse into an- 
gry fragments. We must not have a hapless 
collection of little Republican Parties. Let's 
have the fundamentals unite us and not let 
the passing issues divide us. 


Who’s Leaving the Farm? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of record that as the U.S, popula- 
tion, as a whole, is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, the farm population is 
dwindling. 

I insert into the Recorp an article 
written by Dick Hagen, a piece which 
provides some very interesting introspec- 
tions on the why and wherefore of the 
farm population exodus: 

[From Wallaces Farmer, Nov. 5, 1960] 
Wo's LEAVING THE FARM? 
(By Dick Hagen) 

The gap between farm and nonfarm in- 
come continues to widen—in favor of the 
nonfarmer. But in spite of this economic 
advantage off-the- farm migration isn't 
booming. Why? 

Obviously, more than low income is in- 
volved when a farm family considers a change 
In occupation. Iowa State Sociologist Gordon 
Bivens states, Money income in itself ap- 
parently Isn't the most important thing to 
all farm families.” 

He reasons that psychological and social 
factors are equally important. Family ties, 
the uncertainty of jobs off the farm, even 
the cost of moving and living in town—these 
and other needs can often make low farm 
income take a back seat in the final choice. 

In 1957, Iowa State College surveyed 203 
farm families randomly selected in southern 
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Towa and northern Missouri. At that time, 
only 8 percent said they had seriously con- 
sidered leaying the farm. 

Low farm income was cited most fre- 
quently as the main reason. But none of 
these families had yet quit. Why? Men- 
tioned most frequently for not making a 
change was family ties. 

Another college survey asked farm families 
how much salary they’d want to consider 
moving to a nonfarm job. Most indicated 
they'd need 1.5 to 2.7 times their present 
incomes to consider leaving the farm. 

In a nutshell, it appears farm families are 
willing to accept lower incomes in order to 
stay in farming. 

The quiet, independence, and family living 
values of farm life can't be measured in dol- 
larsand cents. These assets rate top priority 
with many folks, 

But how sbout those who are leaving the 
farm Who are they? Where do they go? 
Is the change difficult? These are some of 
the questions Wallace’s Farmer is attempting 
to answer. A recent survey of Iowa's county 
extension directors asked: What's the aver- 
age age of farmers selling out in your 


- county?" Here's how they replied: 
Petcent 
Mostly farmers under age 80 32 
Mostly farmers between 30 and 50. 53 
Mostly farmers age 50 and over 15 


Hardin County Extension Director Jim 
Goode reports most migration in his county 
takes place after young men finish school or 
college, but before they start farming. 
“Those who quit after just a few years are 
still young enough to find different work,” he 
sa 


ys. 

With older farmers, retirement and social 
security gives them incentive to stick it out, 
at least till they are 65, in spite of the cost- 
price squeeze. For instance, Warren County 
Extension Director Marvin Smart says, “Many 
of our older couples are just hanging on. A 
meager return for their labor plus interest on 
capital accumulated earlier is about all 
they're living on.“ 

We asked the extension directors—“What 
happens to these families when they give up 
farming?” 


They replied that more than half (59 per- 
cent) still live in the community. They 
either get a job in town or commute to dis- 
tant work. County extension directors say 
that about 40 percent actually move out of 
the county. 

Jerry Boos farmed 12 years before selling 
out in 1959, He's now foreman at a New 
Hampton, Iowa, feedmill. The mill job is 6 
days, or about 48 hours weekly. “With week- 
ends off, we can do things now that we 
couldn't do on the farm.” 

But the Boos family is fortunate. They 
still live on their farm. It’s only 5 miles 
from town. They've sidestepped the prob- 
lem of packing up and readjusting. 

Why did they quit? Jerry explains, “We 
Just weren't getting the return from our in- 
vestment that I felt we deserved. 

“If prices had kept in line, we'd still be on 
the farm. But when you've got $22,000 tied 
up in machinery and livestock, and your net 
income only runs one-fifth of your gross, 
then something's wrong.” 

However, as pointed out earlier, the de- 
cision to leave the farm is rarely only an 
economic choice. Because of the other fac- 
tors involyed, we were curious as to where 
the farmer facing this problem goes for ad- 
vice. Most likely sources, as listed by the 
county agents, are: 


Percent 
Local banker. „%“ 37 
County extension omce 21 
Family and relatives 35 
Neighboring farmer N 


Leaving the farm was a family decision 
for the Don Krause family, Kossuth County, 
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Iowa, Don had been a bit skeptical about 
farming even when he first started 8 years 
ago. Declining returns convinced them the 
outlook wasn’t bright. So this spring they 
moved into Algona. i 

Don selis feed now, mostly in the same 
neighborhood in which he farmed.. Figures 
lack of a college education may catch up 
with him eventually, but says his farm 
training is his best helper so far. 

„Farming still has a lot to offer, that's 
why I'm grateful this Job keeps me close to 
it,” comments Don. 

Mrs. Krause says their four children didn't 
mind the move as much as she thought 
they would. It meant giving up their farm 
pets. But they have a host of new play- 
mates in the neighborhood. 

She finds her hardest switch from farm 
to town 1s learning how to manage her time 
and looking after the children. “On the 
farm, you don't worry about the kids being 
outside,” she says. “They'll get along okay 
on their own. It’s a lot different in town.” 

“That’s a pretty good reason for staying on 
the farm,” figure Orvel and Edna Hellekson, 
Polk County, Iowa. Neither had lived on 
a farm before they were married in 1944. I. 
don't think you could get us to leave for 
any amount of money now,” confides Edna. 
“It's the best place in the world to raise 
children.” 

He's geared his livestock program to raise 
200 pigs yearly, also feeds 40 to 50 cattle. 
Edna manages the 300-bird laying flock. 
Dean, 15, and Marilyn, 12, pitch in for addi- 
tional help. 

Rounding out this successful family-farm 
operation are 2 horses, 1 colt, 5 cats, and 2 
dogs. “You couldn't have a batch like this 
if you lived in town,” quips Dean. 


“Smoke” Brown Retires—His Life an 
Open Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, it gives me pleas- 
ure to include a newspaper story of Jan- 
uary 5, 1961, in the Onawa Sentinel, 
Onawa, Iowa, honoring my esteemed 
friend and comrade G. M. “Smoke” 
Brown, of Whiting, Iowa. 

“Smoke” Brown was State commander 
of the American Legion, the same year 
I was district commander, Ihave known 
for many years past of “Smoke’s” good 
works as a dedicated civic leader, and 
our close association in Legion activities 
gave me good opportunity to know him 
also as a great patriot. 

“Smoke” Brown is known far and wide, 
and all in this blessed land have profited 
because of “Smoke” Brown’s good works 
as a public servant in many fields. 

I join his multitude of friends every- 
where in wishing “Smoke” and Alice 
many years of happiness and good 
health, while “Smoke” just sits or fishes 
in his leisure hours, all of which he so 
richly deserves but III wager his good 
cook will be called on to buy canned 
sardines whether on land or sea. 


The newspaper article follows: 


“Smoxe" Brown, CIVIC-MINDED RURAL CAR- 
RER Makes Last RUN From WHITING 
(By Mark Miller) 

After 39 years of lugging the mail over a 
rural route, Gaylor M. (Smoke) Brown of 
Whiting retired from the postal service De- 

cember 31. 

Smoke, who says he got his nickname be- 
cause he was always mooching “the makin's“ 
from other boys at a tender age, has ac- 
quired a record of honors and activity in 
church, American Legion and Masonic work 
that few men in the country can equal. 
Incidentally, he still “rolls his own.” 

Smoke regards his churchwork as per- 
sonal and private, but his public life Is an 
open book. In Legion work, he became post 
commander at Whiting in 1931. The next 
year he was county commander; in 1934 it 
was district commander and 2 years later 
Towa State commander. In 1944 he was 
national executive committeeman and in 
1957 national vice commander. 

Of all this Legion work, Smoke says the 
most satisfying was that of service officer. 
which he still holds—the job of telling vet- 
erans, their families and dependents the 
rights each has under Federal or State laws, 
and how to proceed with such cases. He 
has helped hundreds gain benefits they 
might otherwise not have known about. 

In Masonry he has been equally well 
known and distinguished. He was worship- 
ful master of the blue lodge at Whiting in 
1921 and since 1935 he has been presiding 
officer of the 21st degree in the Sioux City 
Scottish Rite Consistory. In 1947 he was ele- 
vated to the rank of Knight Commander of 
the Court of Honor and in 1951 received the 
highest honor the consistory can offer—the 
33d degree. 

EXPERIENCE AS CARRIER 


Things happen to rural mail carriers that 
rarely occur to ms in other lines of 
work. Smoke well remembers his first day 
on the 26 mile rural route back in August of 
1921. There was 3 inches of rain that 
day when he coaxed his model T out of 
Whiting. Roads then should not be con- 
fused with roads today. He got stuck in 
the mud three times that day, but always 
farmers with teams pulled him out. That 
night, back in Whiting, he would have sold 
his civil service appointment for a wooden 
nickel. 

But things improved gradually, even 
though he many times had to leave the 
model T in Whiting and haul the mail with 
horse and buggy. He came to know every- 
one on his route, their family affairs, their 
relatives, near and distant, the sick and 
the weil and who the youngsters were ro- 
mancing at the moment. 

In extremely bad weather when even a 
horse couldn't get through, he more than 
once carried the mail on his back, over all 26 
miles of the route. Despite all the handi- 
caps and wear and tear, he drew only 20 
days of sick leave in 39 years. 

It was common practice for a rural carrier 
to do errands for his patrons, such as de- 
livering groceries or medicine and all sorts 
of chores. Smoke recalls that the strangest 
of these was a note left in a mailbox which 
said, “Meet the 4 o'clock train and bury 
the body.” Nothing more. The people were 
not at home, but Smoke had heard, some- 
where along the line, that they had a rela- 
tive who was critically ill. 

Back in Whiting Smoke met the train with 
an undertaker and a sexton. Accompanying 
the body was the father and son of the de- 
ceased. It rained that day and Smoke and 
the sexton dug the grave. Father and son 
between them had 62.75, which Smoke gave 
the sexton, taking nothing for his own 
efforts. 
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Smoke plans to remain in Whiting. He 
sald that for a while he will just sit. When 
the novelty of that wears off, he'll do a 
little gardening, and later, if he finds time 
between sitting and gardening, he expects 
to go fishing once in a while. He and his 
wife Alice have relatives at both coasts, and 
Smoke looks forward to a trip every sum- 
mer. 


Rehabilitation and Employment of the 
Handicapped 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, & 
man handicapped himself, who has de- 
voted practically all of his life in the 
cause of improving the lot of handi- 
capped persons both inside and outside 
Congress, is Paul A. Strachan, whom 
Members with some years of service will 
remember. For many years, he was most 
active and familiar in the Halls of Con- 
gress, and before committees of Congress, 
in fighting for the passage of legislation 
of a humane nature and particularly of 
legislation of benefit to the handicapped 
persons of our country. 

While he is no longer able to devote his 
time and energy in Washington, as he 
did for so many years, and while he now 
lives in Brooksville, Fla., he is still de- 
voted to the cause of advancing the 
welfare of handicapped persons. 

On October 18, 1960, Paul Strachan de- 
livered an address on the subject “Re- 
habilitation and Employment of Handi- 
capped,” at the convention of the Florida 
State Federated Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, Convention, at Orlando, Fla., which 
address I include in my remarks: 
ADDRESS OF PAUL A. STRACHAN, LABOR CouNCI, 

AFL-CIO CONVENTION, ORLANDO, FLA. 

Mr. Chairman, officers, members and hon- 
ored guests of the Florida State Federated 
Labor Council's Convention. 

I come before you as a labor man for 46 
years, This, by choice, rather than necessity: 
because I believe that all working people 
must and should unite to press forward the 
great reforms with which labor has always 
been identified, and which in most instances 
labor initiated for the betterment of our peo- 
ple and the Nation, generally. 

I shall confine myself to discussion of 
problems of one segment of our population— 
our 55 million citizens who are, in some de- 
gree, physically or mentally handicapped. 

This group, until relatively late years, was 
never a part of the recognized labor force, be- 
cause it was assumed they were unable, or 
incompetent to perform n work a5 
craftsmen or professional people, on account 
of their disabilities. 

In 1918, along with the late Arthur S. 
Holder, and Nick Alifas, of the International 
Association of Machinists, the three of us 
discussed the immediate need for a national 
program to restore people to usefulness, 5° 
they could participate in varied employments 
and earn a living, wholly, or in part. This 
was due, primarily, to the great flood of 
disabled men then returning from the bat- 
tlefronts of World War I. 

We drew a bill and, after much hard work. 
succeed in getting Congress to approve It. 
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June 20, 1920. Frankly, it was not much of a 
Program, because the first Federal Voca- 
tional Training Act was, bluntly, a weak- 
sister and only provided some 82,000 for each 
State for what was euphemistically calied a 
Pilot program, which was more pilot than 
program. 

I am glad to say that Old Sam Gompers, 
himself, took a great interest in this matter, 
and so did his successor, Bil] Green, both of 
whom I served. And other labor leaders, 
George Meany, John Lewis, Phil Murray, 
Walter Reuther, and others, gave support to 
development of the program. 

I, myself, by reason of various injuries and 
diseases, became 95 percent physically dis- 
abled, and in 1940, nearly died while in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, undergoing treat- 
ment for amebiasis. The doc had told me 
that I had only one chance in four of coming 
out, alive, so I did a lot of thinking. 

I asked myself, “If I live, what can I do 
with myself in whatever years may be left?" 
I concluded that the vast and almost un- 
known fleld of the handicapped was more 
in need of help than any other, and with 
some 11 different disabilities. I could speak 
from personal experience on their needs and 
problems. 

So when I left the hospital I founded the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped and set about organizing and 
effectuating a real, national „overall program 
for handicapped. 

My first bill, National Employ the Physi- 
Cally Handicapped Week, was introduced in 
the Senate by labor's friend, the late Hon. 
Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia, and in 
the House of Representatives Jerry Voorhis, 
of California. On August 11, 1945, President 
Truman signed the bill, which set aside 
the first full week in October of each year, 
48 a period in which to promote employment 
of handicapped. 

I chose this course because I saw the 


weakness of the rehabilitation pro- 


Primary 
gram. It did not provide for jobs for handi- 
Capped. No, we spent hundreds of millions, 
even billions of dollars, treating, training, 
Counseling handicapped, but, we assumed 
that once these phases received attention, 
Nothing more could or would be needed, 
ing the fact that millions of handi- 
Capped never had a job, and had no idea 
Where, or how to get one. 

Also, the employment angle points up the 
Whole program. If a man or woman cannot 
Work, why not? Do they lack medical 
attention; training or retraining; counseling 
and guidance, and, above all. proper scien- 
tific selective Placement in employment 
Where their particular disabilities are not 
factors? Employment of handicapped, 
therefore, provided applications of dual 
benefits: (1) get the handicapped into a 
State of usefulness, and (2) put them to 
Work, so they could earn their own way and 
take their rightful part as full-fledged tax- 
Paying citizens. 

National Employ the Physically Handi- 
Capped Week would not have been the suc- 
dess it has been if I had not invaded all 
fronts, government, industry, labor, farm, 
Women, arts and sciences, etc., and demanded 
that they supplement, complement, and im- 
Plement it by uniting and working to make 

fully effective. 

I conceived, organized, and wrote admin- 

trative policies for what is now the Presi- 

ut 's Committee on Employment of Handl- 
Capped and brought into it representatives 
Sf industry, labor, veterans, farm groups, 
Women, professional organizations, etc. 

I particularly worked hard to put over leg- 
lalation enabling the Federal-State employ- 

nt services to set up special units for 

capped placement, and laws I authored 
have been the means of doing that to 
Considerable extent, but incompletely because 
tremendous scope of the handicapped 
rogram is not realized nor understood by 
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the public, and there are not three people 
in the whole United States of America who 
have a clear understanding of the overall 
program. 

To date, the operations of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, which, in- 
cidentally, was just commemorated this year 
on October 2 through October 8, has been 
responsible for employment of more than 
4,500,000 handicapped, who have earned in 
salaries or wages some $3,500 million and 
paid taxes of more than $850 million. So it 
can be said that this has been a successful 
economic as well as great humanitarian 
effort. 

There are still innumerable avenues to be 
explored, to provide further needed benefits 
for handicapped. I have sponsored the Fed- 
eral agency for handicapped bill, which I 
propose again having introduced in the next 
Congress. It will go into all phases of medi- 
cal treatment, training and retraining, coun- 
seling and guidance, and selective placement 
of handicapped on a scale hitherto unknown. 

Labor should lend strong support to this, 
because it has a grave responsibility in this 
matter, because it is proven beyond shadow 
of doubt that when a member of a labor 
family—the largest group in the United 
States of America—becomes disabled and 
unable to function the whole family suffers. 

Today there are some 25,339 different types 
of jobs listed in the Occupational Directory, 
and by dint of pressing Congress for many 
years for funds I succeeded in getting enough 
money for research to determine that some 
10,000 of these jobs can be successfully per- 
formed by the variously handicapped. But 
we have made very little progress with the 
severely handicapped—those from 60 to 100 
percent disabled—and preliminary research 
has shown that many of them, if provided 
with necessary treatment, training, etc., can 
be successfully employed. 

From personal knowledge and experience 
with the gentlemen, I have strong reasons 
to believe that Jack Kennedy and Lyndon 
B. Johnson will strongly support a far-reach- 
ing, overall program for handicapped. I may 
say we had the devil’s own time putting any- 
thing through Congress while the incumbent 
administration has been in power, and I 
firmly believe, on the record, it has shown 
very little interest in, nor understanding of, 
the needs of the millions of handicapped. 

If it had not been for the help of my dear 
friend, House Majority Leader Joun W. 
McCormack, Representative Harry R. SHEP- 
rand, and Senators HILL, SPARKMAN, KE- 
PAUVER, and a sprinkling of others, we would 
have gotten nothing, and what we did get, 
we had to ram down the throats of the 
leaders of the present administration. We 
had the votes, and we put it over, and I com- 
mend that thought to all of you in view of 
the forthcoming election. Get out the votes. 

I am gratified to note development of the 
Florida State Federation’s membership and 
power, You have nothing to lose by organiz- 
ing and everything to win. Unionism is 
growing in Florida and remember the motto 
of labor is “Labor omnia vincit“ and All for 
one, one for all.” You will undoubtedly 
gain, in due time, the prestige and power 
enabling you to become the political and 
economic balance wheel of Florida. 

I fervently hope that God spares me long 
enough to establish in Florida, where we 
would have the benefit of its climate and 
other attractions, “The Institute for Human 
Engineering,” in which we can apply what 
has been learned of the requirements and 
treatments for the handicapped, and con- 
tinually experiment to improve these condi- 
tions, 

Labor should give full support to such a 
plan because, when in function, it would 
be the means of taking advanced positions 
on those injured or diseased in industry, in 
this State, as well as also provide training 
for those who wish to teach or work with 
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handicapped as their life’s career. The need 
of counselors, guidance experts, and, above 
all, specialists in scientific selective place- 
ment, is yery acute and we should have tens 
of thousands, instead of the present relative 
handful. 

I appreciate this opportunity to briefly 
outline the handicapped program and extenc 
my compliments to Brothers Roche and my 
pet sparring partner, Bill Allen, as well a: 
wish you a most successful and fruitful con- 
vention. 


Gates, Builder of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Department of Defense 
which has the responsibility of defend- 
ing our Nation and administering the 
various armed services has been fortu- 
nate over the past years to have in a 
position of responsibility a man whom 
I believe will be recorded in history as 
one of the greatest of all Secretaries of 
Defense. I am referring, of course, to 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who retires on 
January 20 as President Eisenhower's 
Secretary of Defense. 

Having been in the position to observe 
Mr. Gates in action in the various offices 
of responsibility which he has held dur- 
ing the tenure of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. I have been tremendously 
impressed with his intelligence, tenacity, 
and courage. -I join my colleagues on 
the Armed Services Committee in ap- 
plauding Tom Gates for his outstanding 
accomplishments and wish him well in 
his future endeavors. 

I include as a portion of my remarks 
in the Appendix an editorial from the 
San Diego Union: 

“He Stoop LIKE A Rock’'—Gares, BUILDER oF 
DEFENSE 

Thomas 8. Gates, Jr., who will step down 
as Secretary of Defense, January 20, has been 
an unusually brilliant tactician in building 
this Nation's defensive strength ever since 
1953. 

President Eisenhower took cognizance of 
this fact in a letter accepting the Secretary’s 
resignation. The President said in part that 
Mr. Gates has “stood like a rock for honest 
Judgments and responsible military programs 
against the unsound and spurious, from 
whatever quarter advanced.” 

Secretary Gates served as Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of the Navy, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and finally Secretary 
of Defense. Mr. Eisenhower noted that in 
each position of increased responsibility, Mr. 
Gates successfully discharged duties on 
which “the safety of our Nation has vitally 
depended.” The President said further that 
today the United States “has a military 
strength second to none, with a striking 
power many times greater than in 1953." 

An indication of Mr. Gates’ dedication to 
country came in May of 1959 when he aban- 
doned plans to retire as Secretary of the 
Navy and from public life to become Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. “It plays hob with my 
personal plans, but I guess it is my duty,“ 
he told an aid. 

When he took over the top spot in the De- 
partment of Defense in 1959 there were de- 
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mands that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be abol- 
ished in favor of a single chief and a com- 
plete merger of the armed services. 

Opposition to the JCS waned swiftly when 
Mr. Gates made two decisive moves to weld 
our defense setup into a more highly efficient 
military machine. 

First, he issued orders that when funda- 
mental arguments arose in the JOS, he was 
to be immediately informed. He then at- 
tended formal sessions of the chiefs, listened 
to their conflicting viewpoints and attempted 
to effect a compromise. If this was not pos- 
sible he himself was in a singular position to 
make the proper decision because he was in 
possession of all the facts from each branch 
of the military. 

Second, he coordinated the objectives of 
all services. Mr. Gates accomplished this by 
establishing a Defense Communication 
Agency, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a Defense communications system. 

This enabled the Defense Department to 
spell out the role of each service so every 
branch would know its targets and its mis- 
sions in any situation. At the same time, 
the various services retained their own iden- 
tities and special skills. 

As a result, Mr. Gates is leaving the De- 
fense Department in the strongest, most effi- 
cient position it has enjoyed since its incep- 
tion in 1947. No one since the late James 
Forrestal has contributed as much to our 
defense potential. 

President-elect John F, Kennedy has 
named Robert S. McNamara, former presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., to succeed Secre- 
tary Gates. Mr. McNamara will inherit from 
his predecessor a far-ranging blueprint de- 
signed to sustain for years, without modifi- 
cation, our position as the world's supreme 
military power. 


The Eisenhower Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, this 
week Dwight D. Eisenhower will complete 
his second 4-year term as President of 
the United States. The advancements 
made by our country during his tenure 
have been historic, and the realization of 
their tremendous importance will con- 
tinue to grow, I believe, as we move into 
the future. 


The Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of January 13, 1961, has as- 
sessed President Eisenhower's great con- 
tributions in a recent editorial entitled 
“Ike Was Right Man for Right Time.” 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit this editorial for the RECORD: 

Ime Was RICHT Man von RIGHT TIME 

Highlights of President Eisenhower's fare- 
well state of the Union address to Congress 
convinces as never before that this was the 
right man for his time in history, 

A postwar world as explosive as a hand gre- 
nade called for a leader of great goodness and 
prestige, a leader of calmness and stability, a 
leader who could put up an icy “No tres- 
passing” sign against Communist probings, 
yet never closing the door to negotiations, 
The world when General Eisenhower took 
over the Presidency was one of unhealed 
scars, a world ravaged by one great and one 
lesser war in trip hammer succession. It 
needed a strong, quiet voice of assur- 
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ance * * not a demagog to whip it into 
a sprint into new e ents before it 
could catch its breath and bind its wounds. 

In view of those chaotic last 8 years, the 
President's recital of conditions and of 
achievements seems mildly miraculous. In 
his administration we entered the space age, 
we filed down inflation, we turned a chilly 
shoulder finally to deficit spending, we en- 
acted the first consequential civil rights leg- 
islation in 85 years, we kept brush-fire scraps 
from becoming another world conflagration, 
we flattened out peaks and valleys of the 
economy so that reasonable assurance of 
stability was felt like balm on the land. 

The President made no effort to disguise 
conditions today. The Red threat continues; 
unemployment persists in some areas; the 
agricultural muddle is as unsolved as ever; 
there are deficiencies in the health and edu- 
cational programs. 

But the sum total of those 8 years is a 
record of good stewardship by a good man. 
History, we are confident, will show him a 
greater man with each passing year. 


Organization, the Answer to Today's 
Problems in Agriculture 


5 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit to the Recorp an essay com- 
posed by Mr. David Bennett which served 
as his entry in the recently conducted 
Farm Bureau essay contest in the State 
of Maine: 


ORGANIZATION, THE ANSWER TO TODAY'S PROB- 
LEMS IN AGRICULTURE 


(By David Bennett) 


I offer you two words, “better organiza- 
tion,” in solving the problems brought about 
by a changing agriculture. 

How can a farmer remain a little bit inde- 
pendent, make & living for his family, and 
compete with industry? Farm organizations 
like the Farm Bureau have been concerned 
with these questions for some time. Last 
year, I had the opportunity to attend my first 
farm bureau meeting. Yes, I was impressed. 
As I looked around the room, I saw several 
of the outstanding farmers in the area 
present. The quality of membership was 
present if not the quantity. 3 

It was impressive indeed to listen to these 
men discuss current farming problems. I 
recall that they spoke of taxes, education, 
and support prices; to mention a few items. 
It is foolish to think of farmers attempting 
to solve problems without the benefit of 
organized thinking. Most of our agricul- 
tural organizations have been very valuable 
to their members in the past—but are they 
geared for today’s changing agriculture? 
Are they recruiting for the future? 

It has been said many times that a few 
good men can get more done than a large 
number of mediocre men. But it also seems 
that In American politics, it is numbers 
that count and speak the loudest, Nat- 
urally, those of us who are in agriculture 
wish to see a strong agriculture in our com- 
munities, in our county, and in our State. 
We firmly believe that the one way to be 
strong is to be well organized. I believe 
that every full-time farmer in Penobscot 
County should consider it his duty to be a 
member of the Farm Bureau. I believe 
every full-time farmer should vote when 
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election time rolls around. I believe every 
full-time farmer should subscribe to cer- 
tain farm magazines. I belleve that every 
full-time farmer should feel very, very con- 
cerned about the quality of education the 
rural youth of.our country is receiving. 

Over the past 2 years the FFA boys at my 
school have made quite a study of the Farm 
Bureau. We are sold on the idea that it has 
something very worthwhile to offer its mem- 
bers. We are sold on its possibilities with 
legislative action, We do feel that the day 
is coming when all full time farmers will, 
of necessity, be o . If our own farm 
groups can’t do the job, it is possible that 
some other agencies will, eventually, and to 
our disadvantage. 

What then, can the Farm Bureau do to 
operate stronger and more efficiently? In 
other words, how can the Farm Bureau be- 
come better organized? Being a high school 
boy, with limited years and limited experi- 
ence, my questions are merely suggestions for 
consideration. 

If the information on the Farm Bureau 
which has been made available to the FFA 
group during the past 2 years was in the 
hands of every farmer, we see no reason why 
membership shouldn't triple in our county 
of Penobscot. Are members constantly re- 
minded of the ways by which their dues 
dollars work for them? Are farmers in gen- 
eral aware of the Farm Bureau's services to 
its members? Are the publications members 
receive through the organization written in 
an interesting and easy to understand man- 
ner? Would the group be better organized 
and more efficient with more m dur- 
ing the year? Would the group benefit by 
advertising in local papers and farm maga- 
zines? 

A strong political program can solve our 
farm economic problems. But first, we must 
have the backing of strong farm organiza- 
tions. Strong organizations to me mean 
large memberships of active, serlous mem- 
bers. Yes, I see better organization of to- 
day's farmers as the answer to agriculture’s 
problems in this atomic age. 


Progress and Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the attention of my colleagues 
the article by Gould Lincoln which ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
on January 15: 

PROGRESS AND PREPAREDNESS 

President Eisenhower's message to Con- 
gress on the state of the Union gives the lie 
to those who assert the United States has 
stood still during the last 8 years. With 
chapter and verse the message sets forth the 
great advances made in this country by in- 
dustry, labor and the whole economy, and 
by the national defenses, during this period 
of peace—no shooting wars. It is, in fact, a 
record of which the whole American people 
can be proud. Ours is not a weak, second- 
class Nation as some of the Eisenhower critic 
not so long ago were claiming in their des- 
perate efforts to take control of the Govern- 
ment. A 

Dwight D. Eisenhower will leave the White 
House next Friday in the full knowledge h® 
has giyen his country magnificent service 
both in war and in peace. He has been 
criticized for not playing politics. He has 
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not ylelded to the many pressure groups who 
Put their own desires aboye the interests of 
all the rest of the American people. He has 
not yielded to those who have demanded 
that the Federal Government take over vir- 
tually all the affairs which have been left 
to the people or to their State and local 
governments. He has never denied the prob- 
lems which confronted the country, eco- 
nomic and military. He has proposed and 
stood for remedies, with the people to be 
aided by the Government only so far as they 
were unable to do for themselves, or to ac- 
complish the ends desired through their 
local governments. He has turned his back 
On bigger and bigger Government just for 
the sake of Big Government. At the same 
time he has recognized that because of the 
tremendous increases in population the Fed- 
eral Government has had to expand. 


CONTINUING PROBLEMS 


The picture the President has given Con- 
Gress and the people of the Union—and its 
50 States—quite frankly contains areas of 
Serious importance and problems that re- 
Quire attention. As he has properly pointed 
Out, such problems do not terminate as do 
governmental terms of office in this country. 

are problems with which he has 
Wrestled during his two terms in the White 
House. He does not regard either the prob- 
lems or the situations they create as hope- 
leas, and he wishes the Kennedy administra- 
tion well. 

He does not refer to or complain of the 
bitter campaign waged by his political 
opponents during the last year to convince 
the American people that this Nation, under 
the Eisenhower administration, has con- 
stantly lost ground: that we are second best 
to the Soviet Union. Nor does he suggest 
that this country will not be able to con- 
tinue strong and to gain in strength. But 
the President. does issue warnings that the 
economy of the country be not shattered 
by reckless spending of so®called Federal 

ll of which come out of the pockets 
Of the people. He does say that the fight 
against inflation and the attendant drop in 
the value of the American dollar must be 
Continued relentlessly. 


PREPARED IN PEACE 


The country, as the President points out 
in his message, for the first time in history 
Is prepared to defend itself if attacked mili- 
tarily—while the Nation is still at peace. 

country was not so prepared when it 
Was plunged into World War I, World War II 
Or the war in Korea. Again and again the 
United States, a peace-loving Nation, has 
won a war and then permitted its defenses 
to shrink to the vanishing point. But not 
during the last 8 years. 

The huge expenditures required to main- 
tain and constantly improve the defenses 
have been proposed by the President and 
Provided for by the Congress. The strides 
Made, too. in the missile field—neglected in 
the earlier administration—have been great. 
In this field the country failed to keep pace 
With Soviet Russia. But tremendous steps 
have been taken to lessen the gap. The 
Proof that the Nation is prepared and ready 
to meet any aggression from any source is 
found in the fact that the Communist bloc 
has failed to move militarily to defeat the 
United States and its allies of the free 
World. 

These have been the days of high taxes 
and heavy Government expenditures. But 
President Eisenhower has wisely declined to 

pushed into many so-called social pro- 
Brams which would place still heavier bur- 
dens on the people. In consequence, the 
Value of the dollar has been virtually sta- 
bilized, and while the cost of living has 
advanced, the advance has been far less than 
during the 4 years previous to Eisenhower's 
first entry into the White House 
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No man can hold the office of President of 
the United States without arousing criticism 
of his political opponents and of those who 
failed to receive the favors for which they 
ask, or to which they believe they are en- 
titled. The American people as a whole, 
however, have had great confidence in 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Had he been 
younger, had there been no two-term 
amendment to the Constitution, and had 
he been willing, he might have been re- 
nominated by his party last July. There 
is small doubt he would have won a third 
term. 


The Van Zandt Bill, H.R. 273, Provides a 
Realistic and Long-Range Local-Fed- 
eral-State Program for Area Redevelop- 
ment in Areas of Chronic Unemploy- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
stanch advocate of area redevelopment 
legislation it is gratifying to witness the 
renewed effort being made in this Con- 
gress to enact a bill designed to alleviate 
chronic unemployment in the depressed 
areas of the Nation. 

Since 1954 I have consistently sup- 
ported area redevelopment legislation 
and during that time on various occa- 
sions I sponsored bills on the subject. In 
addition to voting for the area redevelop- 
ment bill in the 86th Congress, I joined 
advocates of the legislation in the effort 
made to override the Presidential veto of 
S. 722. Therefore, it is my desire to 
emphasize that Iam prepared during the 
87th Congress to support any version of 
area redevelopment legislation when 
perfected and ready for a vote by the 
House. 

Despite our efforts over the period 
from 1954 to 1960 to enact area rede- 
velopment legislation the records show 
that so far we have accomplished noth- 
ing. Now with the opening of the 87th 
Congress the opportunity is again before 
us to discard the perennial bickering and 
the endless discussions that have oc- 
curred over the lack of progress in enact- 
ing area redevelopment legislation. As 
the record will show many area redevel- 
opment bills have been introduced in the 
87th Congress including my bill, H.R. 273 
which I introduced on January 3, and 
which provides a local-Federal-State 
program of area redevelopment. 

Because of the imperative need to al- 
leviate chronic unemployment in some 
30 States immediate approval of area re- 
development legislation is a must for this 
Congress. Like many other of my col- 
leagues it is my desire that this impor- 
tant subject receives early and favorable 
consideration by Congress. 

For the past several months I have de- 
voted much thought and study to the 
various versions of area redevelopment 
legislation as introduced in Congress for 
the past several years. In this connec- 
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tion I conferred with members of the 
faculty of the School of Business Admin- 
istration of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity as well as experts from Federal 
agencies and representatives of the pub- 
lic utilities, railroad, coal, and allied in- 
dustries. 

As a result of studying the scores of 
bills and the thousands of pages of testi- 
mony given at congressional hearings the 
past several years as well as analyzing re- 
ports on unemployment from a nation- 
wide standpoint, it is evident that the 
areas of chronic unemployment are in- 
creasing and that immediate congres- 
sional action is required. 

In my own congressional district in 
Pennsylvania there are two labor mar- 
kets where the number of unemployed 
is over 11,000 representing 12.3 percent 
of the labor force. This unemployment 
is not of a seasonal nature because for 
the past several years due to the decline 
in the coal and railroad industries these 
areas in my congressional district have 
been certified by the U.S. Department of 
Labor as having substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment. 

FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM 


In my conferences on area redevelop- 
ment, I have found that advocates of aid 
to depressed areas join me in agreeing 
that an effective program to aid these 
areas of chronic unemployment must be 
based upon a eoordinated effort at all 
levels of government, namely, local, 
State, and Federal as well as at all levels 
of private enterprise. 

My bill, H.R. 273, is based upon these 
basic facts. Instead of establishing 
large, new agencies in Washington to 
aid depressed areas my bill leaves it to 
the States and local communities to es- 
tablish effective programs which will be 
suitable in solving their own special 
problems. 

In short my bill, H.R. 273, is designed 
to establish an effective Federal-State 
program to aid at the community level 
in alleviating conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment in nearly 
100 areas of chronic unemployment. 

A REALISTIC AND LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


H.R. 273 is an entirely new approach 
in the field of area redevelopment leg- 
islation since it provides for a Federal- 
State program administered by the State 
and not the Federal Government. My 
bill provides a realistic and long-range 
program that will prove effective in alle- 
viating chronic unemployment in de- 
pressed areas. H.R. 273 would establish 
an area redevelopment program similar 
to Federal-State programs requiring the 
matching of funds now in operation for 
airports, sewage disposal plants, hospi- 
tals, highways, and so forth. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 273 the 
Federal Government would assist the 
States to take effective steps in plan- 
ning and financing their economic de- 
velopment by enabling depressed areas to 
achieve lasting improvement and en- 
hance the domestic prosperity by the 
establishment of stable and diversified 
local economies. Under the proposed 
Federal-State program new employment 
opportunities would be created by de- 
veloping and expanding new and exist- 
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ing resources rather than by merely 
transferring employment opportunities 
from one area of the United States to 
another. 
STATE PLAN REQUIRED 

States to be eligible to participate in 
the Federal-State program will be re- 
quired to submit the State plan to the 
Secretary of Commerce. The plan must 
provide for financial participation by 
the State and must further provide for 
the establishment or designation of a 
single State agency to administer the 
plan or provide for the establishment or 
designation of a single State agency to 
supervise the administration of the plan. 

The opportunity must be provided un- 
der the State plan for a fair hearing be- 
fore the State agency to appropriate rep- 
resentatives of areas of chronic unem- 
ployment or areas claiming to be eco- 
nomically depressed. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


Under the provisions of H.R. 273, as- 
sistance under the Federal-State pro- 
gram will include authorizing the State 
to purchase evidence of indebtedness 
and to make loans to aid in financing any 
project within an economically de- 
pressed area for the purchase or de- 
velopment of land and facilities includ- 
ing machinery and equipment in excep- 
tional cases for small locally developed 
enterprises for local usage, for the con- 
struction of new factory buildings, in- 
cluding shell buildings, and for the alter- 
ation, conversion or enlargement of ex- 
isting buildings for industrial uses or for 
the purchase or development of recrea- 
tional areas and other lands and facili- 
ties for tourist usage. 

Such financial assistance shall not be 
extended for working capital or to assist 
establishments relocating from one area 
to another when such assistance will 
result in an increase of unemployment 
in the area of original location. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS FOR LOANS 


Terms and conditions shall be de- 
veloped in conformity with the State 
plan and extended only to applicants, 
both private and public, which have been 
approved for such assistance by the 
State agency. 

Such assistance shall not exceed 90 
percent and shall be on condition that 
other funds are available with at least 
10 percent of such other funds being pro- 
vided by the community or local area 
organization. 

mi PUBLIC FACILTTY LOANS 


In addition to providing loans to aid in 
financing any project within an eco- 
nomically depressed area H.R. 273 also 
provides for loans for public facilities. 
It is provided that political subdivisions 
of the State may obtain loans with a 40- 
year maturity date to assist in finanicng 
the purchase or development of land for 
public facility usage if the project will 
improve opportunities in such areas for 
the successful establishment or expan- 
sion of industria] or commercial plants 
or facilities. Such projects would in- 
clude water systems, building access 
roads, and so forth. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Another provision of H.R. 273 would 
provide vocational training ‘or retrain- 
ing of unemployed individuals in eco- 
nomically depressed areas to enable them 
to qualify specifically for new employ- 
ment in such areas in industrial projects 
assisted under the State program. 


TECHNICA, ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance is also provided 
as an aid to depressed areas by furnish- 
ing to interested individuals, communi- 
ties, industries, and enterprises within 
such areas any assistance, technical in- 
formation, market research, or other 
forms of assistance, information or ad- 
vice, which are obtainable from the State 
government or the various departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government and which would 
be useful in alleviating conditions of ex- 
cessive unemployment within such areas. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


It is further provided that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall furnish the pro- 
curement divisions of the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies with a 
list—as obtained from time to time from 
the State agency—containing names, 
addresses, and production capabilities of 
business firms which are located in eco- 
nomically depressed areas and which are 
desirous of obtaining Government con- 
tracts for the furnishing of supplies or 
services. 

Each such department or agency shall 
keep the Secretary of Commerce fully 
and currently informed with respect to 
any procurement transactions which it 
contemplates and which might be per- 
formed by firms in such areas. The Sec- 
retary shall obtain and publish semi- 
annually a report from the various Fed- 
eral departments on procurements actu- 
ally entered into and performed in each 
of the areas eligible for assistance under 
the Federal-State program established 
by H.R. 273. 

STATE REVOLVING FUND 


The State plan must also provide for 
the establishment within the State 
treasury of a special redevelopment re- 
volving fund from which loans will be 
made and in which loan payments will 
be deposited. Payment to States will be 
made quarterly in an amount equal to 
one-half of the total amounts expended 
during such quarter for planning and 
financing the economic redevelopment 
of depressed areas in the State. 

COST OF H.R. 273 


Since the cost of area redevelopment 
legislation has been of great importance 
in the effort made during the past 5 years 
to enact such legislation it is of interest 
to state that the Department of Com- 
merce, on December 29, 1960, estimates 
that H.R. 273 will cost the Federal Goy- 
ernment about $150 million for the first 
5 years. Since the State revolving fund 
will be replenished by loan payments, the 
second 5-year period it is estimated will 
require a Federal contribution of $50 
million or a total cost of $200 million over 
@ 10-year period. 
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It is estimated by the Department of 
Commerce that the first year’s cost by 
quarters would be as follows: 


Ie unten 8500, 000 
AG quarter. tp eta haat es 2, 500, 000 
OG QUErOR no cad 10, 000, 000 
4th. Quarter... obese 12, 000, 000 

Total first year 25, 000, 000 


For the succeeding 4 years the esti- 
mated Federal cost would run as follows: 


N A $30, 000, 000 
BA VOOR. SEES O T, 40, 000, 
G T 30, 000, 000 
N e onto asa to ame 25. 000, 000 
Total cost for succeeding 
Sy ae See eee 125, 000, 000 
= 


150, 000, 000 


It is expected according to the esti- 
mate furnished by the Department of 
Commerce that over the next 5 years the 
program will average about $10 million 
a year in cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Concluding its estimate of the Federal 
cost of the program, the Department of 
Commerce added: : 

If anything, the estimates for the first few 
years may be on the high sue. Our esti- 
mates assume that the program will get un- 
derway fairly quickly. This may be optl- 
mistic since most of the States will have to 
prepare and pass enabling legislation. Fur- 
thermore many of the State budgets arè 
made biennially, and this may introduce fur- 
ther delays. 

SUPPORTING LEGISLATION ro H.R. 273 

Supplementing H.R. 273, I also intro- 
duced on January 3, 1961, two other 
bills; namely, H.R. 274 and H.R. 275 in a 
three-pronged attack on chronic unem- 
ployment in economically depressed 
areas. 

FAST TAX WRITEOFF 

H.R. 274 would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an 
accelerated amortization deduction for 
industrial or commercial plants and fa- 
cilities constructed or established in eco- 
nomically depressed areas. Through 
such a fast tax writeoff an incentive 
would be provided to locate industrial or 
commercial plants and facilities in eco- 
nomically depressed areas. 

ALLOCATION OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


My other bill, H.R. 275, would amend 
title 10 of the United States Code to give 
authority to the President to provide for 
the allocation of defense contracts to 
areas certified by the Secretary of Labor 
as areas of substantial labor surplus. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, these three bills, H.R. 
273, H.R. 274, and H.R. 275 if enacted 
into law will alleviate chronic unemploy- 
ment in economically depressed areas 
thus serving as an effective means 
solving such a distressing and monumen- 
tal problem now faced by nearly 100 
areas referred to as “pockets of chronic 
unemployment.” 

As previously stated I have been con- 
sistent in my support of area redevelop- 
ment legislation and have been in the 
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forefront of the battle in previous Con- 


gresses since 1954 to secure its enactment. 
During the 86th Congress I served as co- 
chairman on the bipartisan Committee 
on Area Redevelopment in the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, let me state 
agaih I shall support whatever version of 
the legislation that is perfected by con- 
gressional committees during this ses- 
sion of Congress and sent to the floor for 
a vote. I am hopeful, however, that my 
bills, H.R. 273, H.R. 274, and H.R. 275 
will receive consideration in committee 
as I feel their provisions not only repre- 
sent a new realistic and reasonable con- 
cept on area redevelopment legislation 
but they will aid greatly in solving the 
chronic unemployment problem in de- 
pressed areas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm conviction 
that H.R. 273 which would establish a 
Federal-State program is a bill of great 
merit because it will permit the State to 
administer the program at the State and 
community level thereby reducing to a 
minimum Federal interference and plac- 
ing the initiative for developing and ex- 
ecuting an area redevelopment program 
piere it belongs—at a State and local 
eyel. 


Federal-State Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the chairmen of the 
Various committees of both branches of 
the Congress and also for the executive 
branch, I include in my extension a let- 
ter, with enclosure, a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Conference 
of State Legislative Leaders, sent to me 
by the Honorable Walter J. Mahoney, 
temporary president of the conference 
and majority leader of the New York 
State Senate. 

The request of the conference trans- 
Mitted to me my Majority Leader Ma- 
honey is sound and reasonable, which 
I hope will be complied with. 

I hope that chairmen of congressional 
committees will instruct their staffs to 
advise Hon. Walter J. Mahoney, presi- 
dent of the National Conference of State 
Legislative Leaders, of any legislation 
introduced relating to Federal-State 


programs. 

DECEMBER 7, 1960. 
The Honorable Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McCormack: I have the 
honor to transmit herewith a copy of a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by members of 
the National Conference of State Legislative 
Leaders at the second annual meeting held 
In Chicago, November 10-14, inclusive. 

The resolution points up the fact that Fed- 
€ral-State programs have been subject to un- 
due and unnccessary delays because of lack 
of liaison between the national administra- 
tion and the Congress, on one hand, with the 
Policymaking leaders of our 50 State legis- 


atures, on the other. 
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While it is true that the main cause of 
this problem has been the lack of communi- 
cation between the national administration 
and the State legislative leaders there 
have been instances of a similar lack 
of communication between the con- 
Bressional leadership and the State legisla- 
tures. Now that there is an organization 
representing the leadership in all of the 
State legislatures it is the hope of our na- 
tional conference that a closer relationship 
might be effectuated with the congressional 
leadership. z 

As the present majority leader of the 
House of Representatives, you are naturally 
in a position to help build this necessary 
relationship. Every cooperation you may ex- 
tend will be extremely helpful, I am sure. 

With every best wish and kind personal 
regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. MAHONEY. 


RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas, over the years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gradually diluted the policy- 
making powers of our State legislatures by 
the practice of transmitting problems re- 
quiring supplementing or implementing 
State action solely to the chief or other 
executives of State government, for example, 
in connection with the new Federal medi- 
care legislation; and 

- Whereas such a practice contributes to 
undue executive initiative in these areas, as 
well as to resulting delays in legislative con- 
sideration and action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national conference of 
State legislative leaders hereby respectfully 
urges the President and congressional lead- 
ers.of the United States to initiate a policy, 
supplemented by appropriate directives, of 
communicating directly with the legislative 
leaders of the several States, whenever they 
communicate with the Governors thereof, in 
connection with all matters requiring ulti- 
mate State legislative action; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That such a program should be 
greatly enhanced if the President would des- 
ignate a member of his staff, or some ap- 
propriate Federal agency to serve as liaison 
between the executive branch of the Federal 
Government and the legislative leaders of 
the several States, as represented by the 
national conference of State legislative lead- 
ers; and be it further 


Resolved, That the conference hereby des- 
ignate its secretary to act as its Maison officer 
to receive such information from the Fed- 
eral Government and to distribute the same 

to the legislative leaders of the several States. 


More on Fluoridation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
Years a neighbor constituent of mine has 
devoted a great part of her life to in- 
forming the American people of the dan- 
gers in fluoridation in drinking water. 
Emily Mehr is a sincere and dedicated 
American citizen and believes firmly in 
her position that fluorides in drinking 
water is a contamination. I am taking 
this opportunity to insert in the RECORD 
the following article from the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of our Water 
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Supply, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, Emily Mehr, president: 
STATEMENT BY EMILY MEHR 


“Americans refuse to compromise the safe- 
ty of the public water supply. That is why 
fluoridation continued to suffer defeat at 
the recent polls,” declared former New York 
city ter commissioner, Dominick F. Pa- 
duano, at a postelection conference of the 
Association for the Protection of Our Water 
Supply. He stated, A review of the Novem- 
ber 8 voting results shows that the Ameri- 
can public is more definite in its opposition 
to fluoridation than in the choice of presi- 
dential candidates.” 

An estimate shows that almost 60 percent 
of the votes In such widely distributed areas 
as Cincinnati, Ohio; Sacramento, Calif.; 
Marin County, Calif; Saginaw, Mich.; Jop- 
lin, Mo.; Hanover and Sunbury, Pa.: Wau- 
kesa and Antigo, Wis.; Galesburg and Free- 
port, Il; Faribault, Minn.; Kenton County, 
Ky., and other communities registered their 
opposition, This continues the trend of 
public rejection to fluoridation, which be- 
came evident after 1952 and which has in- 
creased sharply during the past 3 years. 
These returns add to the almost 2,000 com- 
munities who have turned down fluoridation 
and the 100 cities who have discontinued it 
after having it. 

Commissioner Paduano added: “In 1952 an 
effort was made to influence me to fluoridate 
New York City’s water supply. I rejected it 
at the time because I thought it was haz- 
ardous, and am more thoroughly convinced 
today that my decision was a wise one and 
in the public interest." 

Mrs. Roger W. Straus, vice president of 
the association and vice president of the 
board of trustees of Mount Sinai Hospjtal, 
stated: “We must recognize that an innate 
public feeling against contamination of the 
public water supply is responsible for a major 
part of the opposition to fluoridation. Peo- 
ple insist upon safe and wholesome drinking 
water without reservation. They regard fiu- 
oridation as unnecessary since the public can 
readily come by fluoride supplementation if 
they so desire by the use of fluoride tablets 
(tablet programs are now in use in this coun- 
try and Europe), topical applications of fluo- 
ride to the teeth and even a fluoride tooth- 
paste.” Members present at the conference 
went on to state that tooth decay prevention 
can be exercised by a variety of other meth- 
ods on an individual and controlled basis. 
An important development in this fleld con- 
cerns the use of phosphates, avoiding the use 
of toxic fluorides and follows a truly nutri- 
tional approach. 

Research work at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the National In- 
stitute of Dental Health shows that phos- 
phate supplements in bread and other foods 
provides very effective tooth decay reduction. 

New York City’s Board of Estimate twice 
refused to accept the fluoridation program 
in the past 3 years, but the promotion con- 
tinues. 


Needs in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
his article appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star on January 12, Constan- 
tine Brown discusses.a viewpoint that is 
given little thought in any debate on 
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what action the Federal Government 

should take in order to improve our edu- 

cational system: 

Money No EDUCATION PaNACEA—PROPOSED 
SPENDING CALLED LavpABLE IF FUNDS Ann 
Spent IN RIGHT WAY 

(By Constantine Brown) 2 

There seems to be unanimous agreement 
in Government circles that the only way to 
solve the many and varied troubles of both 
the world and the Nation is by use of more 
and more money. The way to settle the 
chaotic political situations in Africa is to 
appropriate more funds to teach the un- 
civilized to be civilized. The way to prevent 
Latin American from falling completely into 
the Communist orbit is to increase loans and 
grants to those countries. If we are to make 
the aged happy in their retiring years, we 
must give them taxpaid pensions. And so it 
goes, ad infinitum. But man does not live 
by bread alone. 

President-elect Kennedy has given his 
wholehearted and enthulastic indorsement 
to the proposal of a $2,250 million appropria- 
tion fund for our schools over the next 4 
years. This, it is contended, will raise 
teachers’ salaries, supply adequate school 
buildings and first class teaching equipment, 
and provide every child with a first class 
education, It is a commendable thought and 


purpose. 

But will this proposed large sum of money 
guarantee the proper education of Amer- 
ica’s future citizens? Will it produce pa- 
triotic, God-fearing, dedicated men and 
women to lead our Nation some 20 years 
hence? 

There is prevalent in many schools the 
theory that children should teach them- 
selves and in this manner learn to think 
for themselves. Being able to think for one's 
self is highly desirable, provided that first 
one is taught the values which have been 
proved over the centuries. 

But in many schools children actually 
are learning immorality, shocking as that 
may seem. A physiology textbook brought to 
light by Columnist Vincent X, Flaherty, in 
the Los Angeles Examiner, should awaken 
every mother and father, to say nothing of 
Government officials, particularly those in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A questionnaire in this textbook 
entitled "The Measurement of Wants" goes 
like this: 

“For how much money would you do or 
suffer the following? 

“Eat a pound of human fiesh. Drink 
enough to become thoroughly intoxicated. 
Choke a stray cat to death. Attend Sun- 
day morning service at St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral and, in the middle of the service, run 
down the aisle to the altar yelling: “The 
time has come, the time has come,’ as loud 
as you can until you are dragged out.” 

As Mr. Flaherty said, the all-time low was 
reached when the students were asked how 
much money they would want to spit on the 
crucifix. 

There apparently was no warning in the 
a ian that such outrageous actions are 

ad. 


Among so-called personality tests given- 


high school students is the following one, 
identified as E4 moral values inventory, 
The students are given a choice of two things 
and are told to select one. Here is the 
test: 

1. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or hurting the feelings of a friend? 

2. Which is more important, taking the 
oath of allegiance or joining a church? 

3. Which is more important, Flag Day or 
United Nations Day? 

4. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or laughing while the Star-Spangled 
Banner is being played? 
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Exhibit D-3 asks for a yes or no to: 

1. God can only be understood as a force 
or source of “energy. 

2. The world would be better off if science 
replaced religion as the guiding principle in 
men’s lives. 

3. The description of God in the Old 
Testament is only mythical. 

4. Values are all relative. There are no 
absolute standards of right and wrong, 

If teenagers yell in the middle of a church 
service, choke a cat to death, or ridicule God, 
they are labeled by their community of 
adults as juvenile delinquents. But one 
must ask, how did this happen? And the 
answer is plain: They learned delinquency 
in school with no restriction or guidance 
from their parents. The seeds of moral de- 
cadence thus are planted in the fertile minds 
of youth. 

One cannot believe that the appropriation 
of $2,250 million for school funds is the an- 
swer to our education problem. 


Contribution to American Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to your attention three songs for the 
inaugural ball as reported by the New 
York Times on January 12, I am sure 
my colleagues will be interested in this 
significant contribution to our American 
culture: 

THREE SONGS FoR INAUGURAL BALL 


WasHINGTON, January 11— The Advisory 
Committee for the Inaugural Ball released 
the words today for three songs written for 
the January 20 ball: 

“JACQUELINE 
"Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
She is charming, she is sweet 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
When she smiles we're at her feet. 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
Loves to read and study books 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
She has a mind as well as looks. 
She rides to the hounds, she sails the sounds 
Takes pictures and she paints 
She speaks a dozen languages 
With no complaints. 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline, 
She's as lovely as a rose. 
Jacqueline, Jacqueline, Jacqueline. 
She's First Lady the whole world knows.” 
—Lyrics by Ginia Davis, 
music by Mrs. Meyer Davis. 
. “LADY BIRD 
“I keep my eyes on the skies 
With my dreams about Lady Bird 
Her radiant glow is there I know; 
It always gleams about Lady Bird. 
This Lady Fair with gracious air 
Never leaves my mind. 
Who could guess such loveliness 
Would be my fortune to find? 
My heart takes flight at the sight 
Of my bright Lady Bird 
To catch the ray of her gay ethereal charms. 
It's oh so hard to describe her— 
Maybe ‘Angel’ is the word, 
For heaven conferred all its wonders 
On Lady Bird.” 
—WMusie and lyrics by Hank Fort. 
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“NEW FRONTIERS 


“Our country’s spirit will prevail 
Opening New Frontiers. 
With trust in God we shall not fall. 
Opening New Frontiers. 
America, America! Land of the pioneers 
Ever free and strong we will march along 
Opening New Frontiers. 
Chorus: 
We'll make the world a better place 
Opening New Frontiers. 
America, America! Hope of the future years 
We are on our way to a brighter day 
Opening New Frontiers, opening New Fron- 


tiers.” 
—Music by Bob Safer and 
lyrics by George Mysels. 
Our Disappearing Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks a recent 
address - delivered by Mr. Merrill E. 
Shoup, of Colorado Springs, before the 
Exchange and Kiwanis Clubs of Colo- 
rado Springs entitled “Our Disappearing 
Dollar.” I am sure this challenging 
address will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Mr. Shoup is president of the Golden 
Cycle Corp., of Colorado Springs, and 
of several gold-mining companies. He 
is also president of the Holly Sugar Corp., 
and serves as president of certain bank- 
ing and corporate interests. He is rec- 
ognized as one of the best-informed men 
in this country on the subject of gold, 
and for several years has been warning 
that we should stop the depletion of our 
gold reserves. We are hearing more 
about gold now than in previous years, 
and it is obvious that gold is going to 
receive more attention by both the 
President and Congress in the coming 
months. 

In view of the current discussion of 
gold, and the importance of this topic 
to our present and future economy, I 
consider this informative and provoca- 
tive talk by Mr. Shoup most timely. I 
personally feel that the time is rapidly 
approaching when we will have to deal 
with the gold question. 

Mr. Shoup’s address follows: 

Our DISAPPEARING DOLLAR 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
with you the most alarming menace which 
today hangs over the heads of the American 
people—our disappearing dollar. This sub- 
ject is complicated and can’t be covered in 
30 minutes, but I will do my best to set out 
its highlights. 

A year ago our gold problem and its ef- 
fects upon all American families was only 
vaguely understood by a handful of our citi- 
zens. To the great majority it was so much 
“hocus pocus,” vague and complicated. But, 
as Sylvia Porter sald in her article published 
January 2, 1961, and I quote: “In 1960, we 
grew up. Now, the dollar's strength and our 
payments deficit rank at the top of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s tmmediate challenges 
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and you know it, I know it. In 1960, we 
have grown up to our new problems in a 
fiercely competitive world—and because we 
have, Tm sure the solutions are on the way.” 

Prior to 1934, any United States citizens 
could own gold and at any time convert 
paper dollars into gold or vice versa, at any 
bank. Thus, gold could be converted into 
Paper money and paper money into gold. 
This fact produced the greatest confidence in 
our paper dollar. since every American knew 
it was backed with gold. On March 9, 1933, 
under the Roosevelt administration, by Pres- 
idential orders, acts of Congress, and so 
forth, all persons were forced to deliver their 
gold to the United States Treasury and to 
Accept therefor paper money and, under 
series of measures, by May 1933, not only had 
orders been issued forbidding holding of gold 
coins by our citizens but provisions had been 
made for flat money, the devaluation of the 
dollar, and other forms of currency deprecia- 
tion. So you may study the series of meas- 
ures which accomplished this, I have dis- 
tributed a talk entitled “Sound Money or 
Depression,” which I made before the Los 
Angeles Rotary Club, June 5, 1953. From 
May 1933 to date, the Nation has been on a 
Managed currency basis built upon fiat 
Money which, in simple terms, means that 
the value of our dollar is secured only by the 
Government's say so as to what is legal 
tender. Managed currency ts further based 
on monetizing the public debt which basic- 
57 can be described as a procedure where- 

(a) the Federal Government spends or 
gives away dollars; 

(b) next prints I O U to itself in the 
form of bonds or notes; 

(c) then turns these notes over to the 

who lists them as assets, i.e. dollar 

credits to the Government; and 

(d) finally, the bank then uses these Gov- 
ernment I O U's as security for making out- 
side loans—thus creating money out of pub- 
le debts, 

The results of our managed currency are 
that— 


1. We now have a dollar worth less than 
40 cents versus $1 in 1939 which is depreciat- 
ing at least 5 percent per year in value. 

2. Labor has been robbed by taking away a 
fixed standard of buying power through 
increasing inflation. 

3. People’s incentive to save has been 
almost destroyed and the security from life 
insurance, pensions and fixed return invest- 
Ments has been undermined. 

4. We have lost out in our world trade 
Position by being undersold in our markets, 
as we can't produce as cheaply and efficiently 
48 foreign nations such as West Germany, 
Japan, Belgium, Canada, etc. 

5. We are at an all time taxation peak 
Which is steadily increasing—today taxes 
— at least 35 percent of all our national 

me. 

6. It has brought financial trouble to State 
after State. 

7. It has caused real money, gold, to leave 

United States, and foreign nations are 
ding up thelr gold reserves at our ex- 


8. As history records, nation after nation 
(since 1790 at least 20 major ones) have un- 
Successfully tried our managed currency 
Program which brought to them and will 

to us inflation and disaster. 

So much for our domestic situation. 

The international situation has created 
Problems which have placed the United 
States in a real dilemma as far as our inter- 
Rational economic financial and other re- 
lations are concerned. We have a dollar of 
two standards: (1) The American citizen 
Cannot demand gold for his paper dollars; 
and (2) the foreigner can demand gold for 

Paper dollars and other obligations. 80. 
the protection granted the foreigner does not 
exist for the American citizen. This is out- 
Tageous and a complete deprivation of the 
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constitutional rights 
Americans, 

The United States, since it has undertaken 
with Its dollar the financial and economic 
leadership of the free world, today is in a pre- 
carious situation. The burdents which haye 
piled upon our dollar have become so great 
that the dollar no longer can carry the 
world's financial leadership without the 
United States taking drastic action. We 
have squandered our resources at home and 
all over the world, Many solutions have been 
advanced to save the dollar, among which 
are the following: 

1. The lowering of—or the elimination 
of—the gold reserve requirements. 

2. The removal of foreign restrictions on 
the importation of dollar goods. 

3. Help in the burden of providing military 
and other ald to foreign nations. 

4. Help in supplying capital to the under- 
developed parts of the free world. 

5. Threats to withdraw or curtail foreign 
military and aid expenditures. 

6. Supersalesmanship abroad to boost 
American exports. 

7. Insurance to guarantee export losses 
through foreign currency devaluations and 
foreign wars. 

8. "Buy America” stipulations on foreign 
ald dollars, 

9. Curbing inflation through budgetary 
and fiscal policies. 

10. Stricter tariff and trade barriers. 

11. Restrictions on tourist spending 
abroad. 

12. Forced equalization of interest rates 
between U.S. and foreign short-term Uabili- 
ties, 

13. Return to the gold coin standard at 
$35 per ounce with its many ramifications. 

14. Hush-hush on talk about lack of con- 
fidence in the dollar, 

15. Bonus and subsidies for gold produc- 
tion. 

16. Withdrawal from the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, 

17, Elimination of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

18. Raising the price of gold—or the so- 
called devaluation of the dollar. 

Out of the above 18 possible solutions, the 
following are the quickest to put into effect: 

1. Foreign countries, whose economy we 
have built up with our dollars, must take 
over the major share of our economic and 
military aid programs throughout the world. 

2. The United States must put its domestic 
house in order, balance its budgets, put 
economies into effect, and adopt an auster- 
ity program, 

3. The right to own gold must forthwith 
be restored to American citizens. 

4. Exports from the United States must 
be increased and imports decreased which, 
because we have become a high-cost na- 
tion, cannot be carried out in a short period. 

5. Gold mines in the United States must 
be rehabilitated and production stimulated 
to rebulld our depleted stocks. 

6. To increase the monetary price of gold 
from $35 an ounce to $70 or $105 an ounce 
seems to involve complications, such as de- 
valuation of the dollar and alleged unjust 
enrichment of Russia. In the opinion of 
many informed persons, the quickest solu- 
tion is for the United States quickly to put 
into effect the legislation to pay to domestic 
gold mines an incentive payment on newly 
mined gold of at least $70 an ounce, which 
cost it has been estimated will not exceed 
$100 million annually and which, compared 
to the subsidies paid for wheat and other 
agricultural commodities, is insignificant. 

The most dangerous monetary proposal 
which today confronts our Nation is the 
one recently advanced by H. O. Alexander, 
chairman of the board of Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City, that we abandon 
the 25 percent gold reserve now backing our 
paper money. If this is done, we would lose 
the last protective vestige of the domestic 


and privileges of 
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gold standard and, at the best, this solution 
would keep our dollars sound for foreigners 
for only a limited time at the cost of per- 
manently undermining its value for our 
Americans. Because of the insistence of the 
monetary managers under the plea of a war 
emergency, Congress In 1945 lowered gold 
reserve requirements from 35 percent and 
40 percent to 25 percent. Instead of reduc- 
ing or removing the 25 percent gold reserve, 
steps should be taken forthwith to bulld 
back the gold reserves behind our paper 
money to a full 100 percent. Mr. Alexander 
insists sound money only can be achleved by 
sound, honest, wise, fiscal and economic poll- 
cies, but, men being men and human, What 
assurance is there that a man or group of 
men exist in the United States or in all the 
world who, in his or their judgment, knows 
what Is best for the American citizens. 

The gold standard automatically enforces 
restrictions on inflationary schemes of the 
politicians. We must not let the all too 
small remaining 25 percent gold backing of 
our paper money be removed. If it ts, the 
last vestige of protection for our present 40- 
cent dollar will be removed and we can be 
sure as we are the sun will rise in the morn- 
ing that our dollar can sink to a value of 
5 cents or 10 cents. I need not tell you what 
this will do to life insurance proceeds, re- 
tirement funds, fixed investments, and pen- 
sions. Those of us who have worked to pay 
life insurance policies with dollars of value 
ranging from 100 cents to 40 cents do not 
want our wives, children, and dependents to 
receive 5-cent dollars for their support. 
This soon will be an issue, and the Ameri- 
can people, if they have any interest in their 
future, must arise and make it known to 
their Congressmen, Senators, and other pub- 
lic officials that they will brook no further 
tinkering with the gold reserve behind our 
paper money. 

One of the greatest weapons which Russia 
has to carry on the cold war is its mounting 
pile of gold bricks in the vaults of Moscow's 
state bank. While the United States has 
been squandering its gold reserves, Russia 
has been building up hers, and there is little 
question that the Soviet Government is de- 
termined to accumulate and hoard a large 
stock of gold for the sake of the economic 
and political power the possession of such a 
reserve entails. It is a distinct possibility 
that, when our American gold reserve is 
gone and the run on our American dollar 
continues, other nations will see this run, 
note that the American dollar is in bad 
shape, will start liquidating thelr American 
holdings and demand gold from the United 
States. This can become a stampede and 
much of the gold in our stock piles will end 
up in Russia and, when our gold reserve is 
gone, the American dollars can be worthless. 

I was a delegate to the International Sugar 
Conference at Geneya, Switzerland, in the 
fall of 1958. For 30 days I sat next to the 
No. 1 Russian delegate. Three or four days 
after the session started, he found I was 
interested in gold and said to me one morn- 
ing substantially the following: “Your coun- 
try is so stupid (he may not have said it 
exactly in those words, but even a 3-year-old 
child could understand what he meant), 
you are treating your gold as a cancer or 
plague which has to be removed before the 
patient cam be cured of whatever you are 
attempting to cure. Russia is accumulating 
gold. One day we will back our trade ruble 
100 percent with gold and make it completely 
convertible. Then your nation, so far as 
world trade is concerned, will become 10th 
rate and it will be of no further bother to 
us.” The Russians have a habit of telling 
all the world what they intend to do in 
such fantastic terms that no one pays much 
attention to the statement when made, but 
they ultimately seem to do exactly what they 
say they will do.- 

Many American citizens believe we own all 
of the gold at Fort Knox. In 1948, at the 
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beginning of the Marshall plan, the U.S. 
gold stock was 624% billion or 70 percent of 
the world total of 634.2 billion, prac- 
tically all of which we owned. Today, the 
stock of gold in Fort Knox is less than $18 
billion, against which sum $12 billion is 
earmarked to back our paper money, and 
foreign governments hold claims in the sum 
of approximately $24 billion. By simple 
arithmetic, $12 billion plus $24 Dillion adds 
up to a total claim against our gold stock of 
$36 billion, with gold on hand of $18 Dillion. 
If a bank, business, or other financial institu- 
tion had this ratio of assets to Mabilities, it 
would be insolvent. This is exactly the posi- 
tion the United States is in today. 

What to do about this situation? I am 
outlining a program which has considerable 
support: 

1. We must go back to the gold standard 
and stop the further watering of dollars as 
we would stop the watering of stocks. Gold 
has been the measure of value for more 
than 28 centuries, gold is power, and nations 
with gold have always led the world, and 
gold is the one medium of exchange which 
everyone in the*world understands. 

2. We must not ever consider for a mo- 
ment eliminating the 25 percent gold back- 
ing now behind our paper money, but in- 
stead must start rebuilding the 25 percent 
reserve to 100 percent to stop the further 
spread of inflation and bring our dollar back 
to where it is worth 100 cents. 

3. We must return to the citizens of the 
United States their constitutional right to 
own gold and must make paper and gold 
completely and freely convertible. 

4. We must make an immediate reap- 
praisal of our oversea military and foreign 
ald commitments to cut down our 
expenditures. 

5. The Federal Government must balance 
its budget, retire debt, and reduce the bank- 
ing system holdings of Government bonds. 

6. We must use every effort to increase 
our exports and decrease our imports. To 
increase our exports, American business will 
haye to become more efficient and American 
labor will have to stop its yearly demands 
for automatic pay raises unless it can become 
more productive. 

7. The campaign to induce Investment 
abroad should be terminated and an invest- 
ment abroad must not be favored by prefer- 
ential tax treatment or other subsidies. 

8. There must be a gradual but productive 
rise in the reserve ratio, until currency and 
deposit liabilities are fully covered by gold. 
This may require revaluation of the price 
of gold, but any revaluation of the price of 
gold should occur only in connection with 
n return to full reserve currency. 

9. At least until a return to full reserve 
currency is obtained, a bonus of $70 per 
ounce should be paid on all newly mined 
domestic gold. 

Only by the elimination of fiat money, 
the return to a complete gold standard, and 
the rejection of money managers can the 
American people regain control of their fi- 
nances, stop the ever-increasing inflation, 
and enjoy the economic future to which this 
Nation is entitled. 


Challenge to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
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inclusion in the Recor an editorial from 
the January 13, 1961, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

In my view the editorial points very 
accurately to the real challenge our Na- 
tion faces in the years ahead. 

The editorial follows: 


CHALLENGE TO THE FUTURE 


President Eisenhower yesterday did more 
than portray, in broad brushstrokes, the 
state of the Union. He also presented a 
challenge to President Kennedy and his ad- 
ministration. The challenge is implicit, and 
without trace of rancor—but it is there all 
the same. 

For in reviewing the past 8 years, Mr. 
Elsenhower could not fail to note that Amer- 
ica has been carried to “unprecedented 
heights.” That is the simple truth that has 
been muddied by an inordinate amount of 
verbiage about sluggishness, stagnation, neg- 
ativism, decline, lost purpose, materialism 
and what have you. The real record is plain 
for all to see. 

The preservation of peace for America, for 
example, is no happenstance but the result 
of deliberate foreign policy buttressed by the 
most formidable array of military strength 
any nation ever possessed—bullt and main- 
tained by Eisenhower. There isn't anything 
very negative about that. 

In this military field the President's chal- 
lenge becomes explicit: “Every dollar use- 
lessly spent on military mechanisms de- 
creases our total strength and, therefore, 
our security. We must not return to the 
‘crash-program’ psychology of the past when 
each new feint by the Communists was re- 
sponded to in panic. The ‘bomber gap’ of 
several years ago was always a fiction, and 
the ‘missile gap’ shows every sign of being 
the same. The Nation can tll afford to aban- 
don a national [defense] policy which pro- 
vides for a fully adequate and steady level 
of effort, designed for the long pull * * +,” 

Words of advice worth noting and taking. 

The unprecedented heights reached in 
domestic well-being can be quickly etched: 
The average American family with an in- 
come 15 percent higher—in dollars of con- 
stant buying power—than in 1952. The real 
wage of American factory workers 20 per- 
cent higher. Improvement in industrial 
peace, with remarkably little time lost by 
strikes. The biggest tax cut in history un- 
der Eisenhower. And by no means least, the 
success in all but halting the inflationary 
spiral which had raised the cost of ving by 
36 percent between 1946 and 1952. 

President Eisenhower is not for a moment 
trying to paint a picture of paradise. He 18 
aware of the deficiencies which can be laid 
either to his administration or the Congress 
or both. So are we, and have not infre- 
quently noted them during these years. He 
is acutely aware of the problems that re- 
main. 

But add it all up, and it is an enviable 
record. Why then, apart from the rituals of 
partisan politics, is there so much complain- 
ing about stagnation under Eisenhower? 

Of all the various reasons, surely an im- 
portant one is that a lot of prominent peo- 
ple today have an itch for the spectacular. 
That can be seen in the innumerable task 
force reports with which the Nation is now 
being Inundated, with their sweeping uto- 
pian proposals. But utopian programs at 
home and abroad are not synonymous with 
good government; they are more likely to be 
the reverse. 

Keeping peace is far less dramatic, and far 
harder, than making war. Maintaining a 
calm, steady defense effort catches fewer 
headlines, and is far more difficult, than 
charging off in a frenzy. Curbing inflation 
so as to preserve the people's purchasing 
power is less startling, and infinitely more 
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exacting, than pushing grandiose spending 
schemes. 

That is the implied challenge to the fu- 
ture—not to be more spectacular but if pos- 
sible to do as well in the arduous realm of 
good government, 


Just Plain Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr, Speaker, in the 
December 31, 1960, issue of the Portland 
(Maine) Press Herald, Columnist Wil- 
liam M, Clark paid tribute to the gen- 
eral practitioner. Since tribute is seldom 
paid to “just plain doctors” to whom 
most of us are indebted in one way or 
another, it is with pleasure that I insert 
in the Recorp Mr. Clark’s article: 
THANK Tov. DOCTOR, For ALL You've DONE 

(By William M. Clark) 

I see where the American Medical Associa- 
tion has honored a general practitioner for 
his devotion to his patients, while at the 
same time, keeping fully abreast of the new 
developments in medical science. This is, to 
my mind, a gesture that has wonderful im- 
plications. “I would like to see all the small- 
town general practitioners thusly honored. 
Theirs is a place in the world that is beyond 
the comprehension of those people who have 
never been ill or had near and dear ones 
lying in pain. 

The specialists of the medical world, men 
and women alike, who spend their time op- 
erating on certain ailments and making 
miracles with artificial kidneys and heart 
massage and tricky brain operations which 
defy the comprehension of the average man, 
deserve recognition, of course. They are de- 
voted, skilled, dedicated to the impossible, 
and they spend hours and hours perfecting 
their techniques in order that they may save 
lives when called upon to do so, and also 
that they may pioneer in certain techniques 
which their colleagues then adopt. 

The specialist is a part of the progress of 
the world. I would never take away credit 
from them. They are needed and we are 
lucky that there are people who are willing 
to spend such long years of preparation in 
the cause of humanity. 

But all the same, to the average man, the 
general practitioner represents the medical 
world. The general practitioner is the man 
who stands between him and pain, between 
him and the possible fatal effects of sudden 
heart attacks, between him and a burst ap- 
pendix or a perforated ulcer. A general 
practitioner saves lives and eases pain in 
cases where specialists are too far away and 
would be too late in arriving at the scene. 

I have sometimes prided myself on the 
fact that I could describe things, put into 
words sentiments that should be worded, pay 
tribute to heroes of the past and of the pres- 
ent, When I write about doctors, just plain 
doctors, however, I feel humble and com- 
pletely incompetent. I guess probably they 
are the most important people in the world 
because the world is made up of people and 
those people are subject to the physical in- 
dications of mortality and it is the doctor 
that keeps that mortality at bay. 

I should think that a doctor would be the 
most satisfied man in the world when he 
went to bed at night because every day of 
his life he has accomplished something 
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tangible, has prolonged some life or has 
Provided the drugs that have eased the pains 
of his patients. 

I used to think that education was a good 
profession, but education has its drawbacks 
built right in. There is never any indication 
of actual accomplishment, A doctor, on the 
Other hand, sees his results. He sits beside 
someone to whom he has just administered 
some remedy and he observes that the 
Temedy is doing its work. He knows that he 
ls doing good. He knows that, but for him, 
2 people or 20 people or maybe 50 people 
Would be lying in pain, unable to help them- 
Selves, perhaps unable to go on living. 

This must be a satisfaction that is denied 
even to the President of the United States. 
I don't know why I say even, because the 
President of the United States is probably 
the man who knows least about whether or 
not he is doing any good. It takes history 
to justify a President. It takes only a few 
Minutes sometimes to justify a doctor. 

It is a fine thing to see ambitious and 
dedicated boys preparing to enter the medi- 
Cal profession. It is even finer when these 
Same boys pass up the laurels and the glory 
of specialization to settle back in their old 
hometown or some other town which needs 
them badly, and take up the general practice 
of some doctor who has grown old in service 
and needs some help. 

I started out to try to pay just a small 
tribute to the general practitioner, I find 
that there aren't enough words to make a 
dent on the project. Perhaps just the re- 
Minder is enough, without glowing phrases. 
We remember too seldom. 

Anyway, to the doctors of the country I 
just want to say thank you. Underpaid, 
Overworked, expected to perform miracles, 
they have kept alert to their duty, dedicated 
to their work, conscious of their responsi- 
bility. If it had not been for alert general 
Practitioners, I would be three times dead. 
Those who have shared such experiences 
with me need no description. Those who 

ve not, some day may. At that time they 
May feel the need to say thank you them- 
Selves, 

Until that time, perhaps I can say it for 
them. And Ido. 


House Un-American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives is 
dedicated to the protection of the United 
States of America way of life by exposing 
those within the United States of America 
Who would overthrow our form of govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
Conducted itself in an outstanding and ex- 
emplary manner; and 

Whereas the members of the 43d Republi- 


y desire to re- 
tain the United States of America way of 
life: Be it 

Resolved, That the 43d Republican As- 
Sembly of the State of California does go on 
record in favor and support of the continua- 
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tion of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

This resolution was passed by a standing 
unanimous vote of the members of the 43d 
Republican Assembly of the State of Cali- 
ig at a general meeting, November 15, 
1 $ 


Expose Biased Campaign Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon’s charge that he had 
not had fair coverage from all the mem- 
bers of the press, especially those who 
were assigned to him during the cam- 
paign, appears to have more substance 
than the pucker of sour grapes. 

As a case in point, witness the edi- 
torial from the Davenport (Iowa) Daily 
Times, “Expose Biased Campaign Re- 
porting." I ask leave to bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues by having it 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 

Expose BIASED CAMPAIGN REPORTING 

Biased campaign reporting damaging to 
Vice President Nox is drawing attention 
of newspapers and political figures and is 
scheduled for consideration in Congress. 

Without question, the whole picture should 
be drawn into the light. 

Raymond Moley in his column in News- 
week on November 28 said: 

“In general, what Mr. Nixon had to say in 
his whirlwind campaign was badly reported 
in the press by most of those assigned to 
cover his travels. As the New York Dally 
News sald editorially, 75 percent of the re- 
porters who were with him were opposed to 
his election, and these men ‘slanted their 
dispatches against Nixon.’ In the final 2 
weeks, hope-infected predictions of a Ken- 
nedy victory by seers and soothsgyers * * * 
discouraged Nixon workers and energized 
chronic bandwagon gers.“ 

Mr. Moley and the New York Daily News 
were the first, or among the first, to voice 
the charge of unfair reporting by writers 
traveling with Nox. 

Other writers and publications have gone 
into the matter since. 

Fletcher Knebel, Washington correspond- 


ent, lately has reported in the Cowles news- 


papers that Mr. Nixon “has made it clear in 
private talks with friends that he thinks 
a pro-Kennedy attitude by reporters cover- 
ing the campaign provided Senator John 
Kennedy with his narrow victory margin.” 

Editor & Publisher in its January 7 edi- 
tion, under a Washington dateline, gives this 
as Vice President Nrxon’s verdict: “Biased re- 
porting cost him the election, especially in 
Ilinois and Missouri.” 

Herbert Klein, press secretary for Vice 
President Nixon, told Editor & Publisher “we 
have the biased stories,” and it is reported 
& list of the attitudes of reporters covering 
Nrxon’s campaign was kept by a magazine 
representative on leave from his publication. 

In addition, Klein has said a large segment 
of the public believes reports were slanted 
to Mr. Nixon’s disadvantage in newspapers 
and broadcasts. He said he based his state- 
ment on hundreds of letters, telegrams and 
calls. 


William H. Stringer, of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, in a dispatch from Washing- 
ton to his newspaper January 5 reported: 
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“Some members of the Republican high 
command feel there was press bias. There 
comes to mind a moment in the campaign 
when a member of the Republican high 
command expressed anguish over the pros- 
pect that reporter X from one of the big- 
city newspapers was being reassigned to the 
Nixon campaign. The reporter was regard- 
ed by Nixon officials as being overly critical 
and hostile. 

“The incident also comes to mind of a 
small group of reporters on a Nixon press 
bus reading aloud the dispatch of one pur- 
portedly pro-Kennedy reporter who had let 
his critical faculty show through his writ- 
ing. In these dispatches some of Mr. Nrxon’s 
campaign statements were qualified by such 
a phrase as ‘without offering proof.’ Crowd 
estimates, too, were examined critically. The 
main news got through all right, but with a 
querulous tone.” 

This area in eastern Iowa and western Illi- 
nols is sharply aware of the ruined television 
presentation of President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon as the campaign con- 
cluded. While failure of a mechanical de- 
vice was blamed, the fact remains programs 
preceding and following the campaign broad- 
cast were not affected. Protest was made to 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
Since no report has come from that agency 
it would be proper for our Senators and 
Representatives to urge a congressional in- 
vestigation. It would be pertinent to ask 
whether defense communications in an emer- 
gency would depend upon a faulty device 
which the A.T. & T. could not repair or by- 
pass in the course of half an hour. 

From various sources come demands for 
an inquiry by a responsible agency into the 
charge of bias in the reporting and presenta- 
tion of the Vice President's campaign. 

Don Whitehead, Pulitzer Prize winner, 
noted Associated Press writer, has sald re- 
porters who become members of a “cheering 
section” should quit the profession. Of that 
there should be no doubt in anybody's mind. 


Rochester, N.Y., Editor Tours Latin 
America—No. 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Clifford E. Carpenter, 
editor of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, written during a recent trip 
by Mr. Carpenter to South and Central 
America: 

ELECTION CAMPAIGN Is EXHIBIT A IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA—WE Coutny’r Have SLAPPED 
Down “THE BEARD" 

(By C. E. Carpenter) 

SAN SALVADOR, EL Satvapor.—The American 
presidential great debate stirs more inter- 
est than a revolution here in Central Amer- 
ica, 

It is a thrilling and an eye-opening tes- 
timony to the importance here of everything 
that happens in the States but the 
interest is not naive, it is intense and well 
backgrounded. 

For example, in Guatemala and In El Sal- 
vador, both native and resident American 
businessmen are shaking their heads in 
amazement that Candidate Kennedy should 
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have introduced the idea that Cuba is at 
its present flery Red because the American 
Government didn't take steps against it in 
time. 

“What steps?” they ask. 

Not that they wouldn't have wanted Uncle 
Sam to hang it on Castro good. But they 
know—as Americans are apt to forget—that 
when Castro took power, and before it be- 
came apparent that he was a power-mad 
demagog and not a liberator, his proposed 
reforms were sound for a nation which had 
suffered under ousted Dictator Batista. 

If America had tried to slap down Castro 
at any time until the last few months when 
“The Beard“ went so far even other Latin 
Americans couldn't stand him, it would have 
shattered our hemispheric relations and flung 
all of Latin America toward the Soviet orbit 
with the speed of a rocket launching. 

But getting away from the partisan aspect, 
the whole technique of the American elec- 
tion Is being put to use with brilliance by 
the U.S. Information Services here. 

In El Centro El Salvyador-Estados Unidos, 
the binational center building, American 
Staffers haye seized on the intense interest 
in the election for a full dress presentation 
on how our democracy works. 

From every possible source they scrounged 
books dealing with the American election 
process, and have arranged them with posters 
to advertise them, and have keyed the ballot 
battle to classroom work. 

They have latched onto a real voting ma- 
chine—not a big one as in most American 
booths, but a genuine one with levers and 
tallying apparatus. Staffers will rig up a 
complete private voting booth to place it 
in—just as anywhere in America from Times 
Square to any tiny town you can mention— 
and on our American election day, down 
here in Salyador, some 2,000 or more students 
will vote just as they are doing up in the 
States. 

The votes will be tallied and the results 
here will be announced on television, even 
while the results from the States are being 
announced—a unique stunt to show how the 
election returns in America check against 
election feeling among Salvadorans. 

How is sentiment running here? 

“As far as I can tell, it's surprisingly evenly 
divided,” said one USIS official, “Franklin 
Roosevelt is remembered down here with 
great affection—streets are named after 
him—and this colors some of the feeling in 
the direction of Kennedy; but on the other 
hand Nrxon has visited here, and he has 
made an excellent impression.” 

Lest politicians or historians think that 
USIS stacks the cards in a reading lst, the 
one students are using for background on 
this election is resoundingly bipartisan. 
There are diagnoses of the Constitution, of 
how the American Government operates; and 
then come rows of books on Washington, 

` Jefferson, Lincoln, Garfield, Teddy Roosevelt, 
FDR, Woodrow Wilson, Truman, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

It is smart publicizing of the democratic 
process * * and it leaves a visitor with a 
bit of a feeling of shame to see young people 
poring over great American books which he 
had meant to read meday, but never quite 
got around to. 


Quiet, Peaceful Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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ozD, I include the following editorial 
from the Dunkirk (N.Y.) Evening Ob- 
server, a very fine daily newspaper in my 
district. The editorial follows: 
F QUIET, PEACEFUL YEARS 

As the 8 years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration near their end, even those who are 
prone to political prejudice will have to 
admit they have been quiet, fruitful, happy, 
and prosperous years for Americans. 

The peace has been preserved in spite of 
severe world crises. Our defense posture has 
been improved. Science has advanced by 
veritable leaps. Does anyone seriously ques- 
tion that our country 18 still first in virtually 
every category, and certainly by all odds in 
the well-being of the people? Our efforts in 
these 8 years have improved the living 
standards among millions of others. 

Were this a cooperative world these 
achievements might have been less note- 
worthy. But what we have done has been 
done in spite of- manufactured crises, false 
propaganda and an unending attempt by 
fair means or foul to frustrate our good will 
and good intentions. Our course has been 
misrepresented everywhere by our enemies 
who have not only attacked us in all parts 
of the world but also attempted time and 
again to subvert our own people. Despite 
all the attempts at subversion our pa- 
triotism, our faith in America, our belief in 
decency haye not diminished. Ali this is the 
fruit of good leadership, the kind of leader- 
ship we have enjoyed from a calm, patient, 
upright, and sincere gentleman. 

The military man does not conceive of 
himself as a warrior trained to make war. 
He considers himself a free citizen trained 
in the arts of war in order that he may re- 
store the peace when civilian governments 
have falied to maintain the peace. It was 
Eisenhower's leadership in military science 
which did, indeed, restore the peace when 
mad civilians who had been temporary cor- 
porals conceived of themselves as fleld mar- 
shals, to wit, Hitler and Mussolini. It was 
Eisenhower's civilian leadership which main- 
tained the peace when mad ideologies 
threatened peace to advance insane, im- 
perialistic ambitions. 

In these 8 years our economy was main- 
tained at a generally prosperous State in 
spite of demobilizing from a hot war and 
mobilizing anew to fight a cold war. Wages 
and welfare have moved steadily upward 
while great enterprises have prospered under 
widening ownership. Threatening recessions 
have been skillfully handled to check their 
depth and severity, to minimize their dam- 
age, and to guide us back onto more pros- 
perous levels. 

Without disparaging future leadership, the 
Eisenhower 8 years will either be regarded as 
a golden age or as a period in which founda- 
tions were well laid for a greater golden age. 
The first challenge to Kennedy will be to do 
as well as has been done. 


All good Americans will hope the new 
President will lead us into a state of well- 
being beyond that point, but we will be 
satisfied if he does as well. What do we 
want of government, anyway? Peace, first 
and foremost, and with enhanced rather than 
diminished freedom, the security for the in- 
dividual guaranteed by his own and his 
countrymen’s efforts. Personal prosperity is 
not enough. We need a leadership which 
constantly reminds us that greater prosper- 
ity of those who are less fortunate is the con- 
stant goal of all. 


As the years go on Ike will rank with the 
iilustrious in American history. Partisan 
bickering required some scoffing at his golf 
and alleged inactivity, but Presidents are 
entitled to their recreational hobbies—stamp 
collecting, golf, or whatnot. We need Presi- 
dents who think quite as much as Presi- 
dents who are constantly engaged in a flurry 
of activities. The regularity of the Coolidge 
naps may have been as Important to the well- 
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being of the Nation as a multiplicity of ac- 
tivities such as the Hoover commissions or 
the Roosevelt alphabetical administrations. 

This old world moving in its long, long 
orbit through space often needs the leader- 
ship of quiet, thoughtful, patient, and de- 
liberate men even more than the explosive. 
impulsive actions of the energetic. Rome 
was not bult in a day, and peace, it seems, 
must be the work of the centuries. Surely in 
the time of Elsenhower we have created and 
maintained a pathway toward sanity which 
despite detours and diversions may one day 
lead to realization of the dream of peace on 
earth. 

The process of achieving whatever good 
has been ordained for mankind by the Cre- 
ator was at least not interrupted by good 
man Eisenhower, but seems to have been 
accelerated, at least so far as fairminded 
mortals are permitted to understand it. 


Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following article 
entitled “Prestige”: 

PRESTIGE 

During the campaign we heard many argu- 
ments pro and con on the question of pres- 
tige. Let's just examine some of the issues 
that have led us to this new level of world 
prestige. First of all, as your Representa- 
tive, you know where I have stood since my 
first few days in Congress on the ques- 
tions of trade and ald as it is now instituted 
and administered. I have contended all 
along that you cannot buy prestige, friend- 
ship, or peace. I have contended that we 
cannot build competitive industry abroad 
to sell in both our foreign as well as our 
domestic market without wrecking our own 
economy.. 

How true this ts can best be proven by the 
wild and panicky actions of our Government 
since election, in come home orders 
to the families of GI's in foreign countries 
and the futile mission of Secretary Ander- 
son, Under Secretary of State Dillon, to 
Germany, France, and England pleading with _ 
them to bail us out of the gold mess we are 
in. How did this all come about? It takes 
too long to cover the whole course followed 
by our Government to get to this sorry state, 
but a few of the main routes can be ex- 
plained. Let us start by admitting the 
worthiness and soundness of the original 
proposals for foreign aid and reciprocal 
trades agreements. Simply stated, foreign 
aid was established under a plan devised by 
Congress to help our Allies to get back to the 
same economic position they were in prior 
to World War II. This was done for a dual 
purpose. One was to keep the Communists 
from gaining ground in the so-called free 
mations because of economic conditions. 
The second was the realistic view that un- 
less these nations were helped to get back 
to their normal economic states, both in- 
dustrially and agriculturally, they would 
never be able to compete in the free world 
as free nations. Foreign ald was born as an 
aftermath of World War II, the Communist 
threat made it sound logical; people were, 
and are, sick of catastropic world wars and 
were willing to make most any sacrifice short 
of military service to buy peace. It sounded 
good, and in reality it really worked for a 
while. We watched devastated nations, like 
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Germany, Japan, Italy, France, England, all 
their friends start to provide jobs, grow their 
own food supplies, and to resist communis- 
tic infiltration. Then we found out that 
nations are just like people everywhere. 
Long after we had passed the goal set by 
Congress when it enacted the first foreign 
aid bill, we found our friendly Allies de- 
manding more and more and with the help 
of the mistaken group in our State Depart- 
ment, the whole program became virtually 
a grab bag with almost every civilized coun- 
try on earth getting some cut out of the 
American taxpayers. As it became apparent 
that this program was a free for all and 
More permanent than temporary in nature, 
some of the former opponents of the legis- 
lation became interested and from then on 
the real problem started to develop, 

Some of our big industries, urged on in 
some cases by a desire to lessen the union 
Pressures at home, found that they could 
Very advantageously join with German, Jap- 
anese, and other manufacturers who could 
get low interest, easy credit money from one 
or more of the many agencies set up by this 
Government for construction and expansion 
of foreign dominated industries. Suddenly 
we find the President of the United States 
Calling upon Congress to make it easier and 
taxwise beneficial for Americans to invest 
Overseas. In his message to Congress, the 
President held out the promise of reduced 
taxes here In America if we could get more 
American private enterprises to invest in 
foreign countries. 

American industries were coaxed by the 
ICA to build plants all over the world with 
taxpayers moneys with 90 percent guaran- 
tees against losses under certain conditions. 
In the meantime, all of our know-how, 
Patents, trade marks, and trained man- 
Power was being made available to foreign 
competitors who soon were able, with 
American money, know-how, and their 
cheap labor, to not only take away our for- 
eign markets, but they started to flood our 
Own domestic home market with consumer 
goods at sums we could not touch. 

Although both candidates shied away 
from the subject, I have said before and 
Tepeat now that the balance was so close 
between the two candidates that if either 
One would have come out flatfooted on the 
question of importation of cheap made goods 
in competition with our standard of living, 
the election would have been a landslide. 
I predict now, that short of war, this is the 
issue that will make or break the incoming 
Administration. It isn't a question of 
whether we want to live alone or that we are 
not aware of our obligations as a member na- 
tion in our free world society, it’s a question 
of survival in an economic jungle where na- 
tlons have become the tools of powerful 
groups whose interests are high and whose 
Principles are gold. 

For instance, the farmer is sold on foreign 
ald because it is supposed to provide the 
money to foreign countries that buy his 
farm products. What he isn't told is that 
in most cases, it is bought with money pro- 
vided by the farmer himself as a citizen 
taxpayer, and when any nation gets to where 
it produces its needs, we cannot even give 
our products away without being accused of 
flooding the markets. Right now, at this 
moment our friendly allies, the Canadians, 
are working on a plan to increase the duty 
and tariff on American fruits and vegetables 
shipped into Canada from the U.S. farms. 
One of the largest American soup canning 
companies is building the largest canning 
Plant in the world in Mexico. With help 
from our foreign aid programs, the Mexicans 
are growing more and cheaper vegetables 
than we can produce here in the United 
States. What is even more serious is that 
these canned foods will be shipped to the 
United States to be sold in our markets with 
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„ trade name prominently dis- 
Pp $ 

The American worker is sold the foreign 
ald program on two promises, one that it 
means world peace, and another that we 
export more than we import and it means 
more jobs for us than we lose. Of course 
statistics can prove anything, but eyen a 
second grader knows that if you sell $100 
million worth of cotton to Japan and you buy 
back $100 million worth of dresses, pajamas, 
nightgowns, and hundreds of their consumer 
items you are not even in man hours, pay- 
rolls, or market basket money in the house- 
wives’ pockets. On the high level of inter- 
national banking we have been told we had 
made a good deal. You can buy two packs 
of cigarettes for $1 and get a Japanese 
lighter for free, although the lighter itself 
made in America would cost between $1 and 
$1.50. You cannot have Canada putting an 
additional $300 tariff on an American made 
automobile and still allow Canadian goods 
to come in under the tariff wall. You can- 
not allow Japan to sell automobiles in the 
United States while at the same time place 
an embargo on American cars in Japan. 

Mexico has joined the rest of our friendly 
neighbors and allies and is rapidly forcing 
every American company to produce in Mex- 
ico or be shut off by either an embargo or a 
prohibitive tariff wall. 

The trouble with us is that we have lost 
sight of the real purpose of passing both 
Foreign Aid and Reciprocal Trades Acts. 
“Reciprocal trade“ means just what the name 
implies. We are supposed to buy what we 
need and can get from countries who have 
things we cannot make or mine for ourselves 
at the free trade counter and other countries 
are supposed to get the same from our manu- 
facturers and producers. What has really 
happened over the past decade though has 
been a complete perversion of the whole 
program. We are importing goods that we 
have in surplus, and in many instances goods 
that are made by the same manufacturer 
operating both here and abroad. No other 
nation actually has lowered its tariff walls 
except in the instances where our price was 
so high our competition was not practical. 

For instance almost every American car 
producer produces cars overseas either by 
actual manufacturers or by manufacturing 
and/or sell agreements. The argument ad- 
vanced is that our wages are too high, our 
taxes are too high; our transportation, our 
everything is too high. In fact, the argu- 
ment is growing that our standard of living 
is too high. Is this true in the sense that 
it is used by our American industries? 
They say we cannot compete because of this 
high cost of living so they are forced to go 
abroad to produce for the foreign market. 
Of course, they fail to say that wage differ- 
entials always existed between foreign and 
American labor. They fail to say that our 
standard of living has always been higher 
and that you cannot compete with your- 
self and stay in business. As one merchant 
friend said to me, “This will be the moniest 
and merriest Christmas the Japanese ever 
had if we sell all the stuff made in Japan 
that is on our shelves.” 

How do we correct the situation? What 
do we do? Do we build tariff walls and let 
the American producer gouge the American 
housewife, do we withdraw all of our forelgn 
aid and let the Communists gobble up every 
nation, do we build a wall around us and 
cut ourselves off from the world? These are 
the questions that are hurled at any critic 
who questions foreign aid and trade. In my 
humble opinion, we should answer all ques- 
tions on these subjects with commonsense 
and moderation. We should never build up 
prohibition tariffs walls. We should and 
sooner or later must build up cost of produc- 
tion protections for both American labor 
and American industry. This would take 
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Into consideration mandated costs of pro- 
duction such as Federal, State, and local 
taxes, social security, workman's compensa- 
tion, unemployment compensation, welfare 
and health programs. It would give con- 
sideration to basic wage and man~hour pro- 
duction differentials just as most of our 
competing foreign countries do right now. 

Did you know that one of our ally nations 
doesn’t allow an American TV set to come in 
oven as a gift because they are trying to 
build up their own TV industry? We must 
stop the taxbreak for runaway American 
industries and investors. You cannot sell 
American products made in America in com- 
petition with American products made in 
foreign countries. American industry must 
get every consideration in its needed ex- 
pansion and modernization. Lower rates of 
interest on needed capital, better programs 
taxwise for amortization of costs and more 
realistic depreciation rules. No American 
producer must be allowed to sell foreign- 
made goods here in America under Ameri- 
can trade names, It is a pipe dream on the 
part of those in Government who believe 
we can recapture the foreign market. The 
foreign market now belongs to a great ex- 
tent to some Americans, bankers, investors, 
importers, exporters, and industries, but not 
to the American merchant who some day will 
be a natural goat because he will have a 
store full of foreign made products and a 
street full of foreign made unemployment. 
A merchant in Jeannette cannot sell much to 
a Tokyo glassworker, and if the window glass 
plant stays closed in Jeannette while our 
merchants sell foreign made glass how do 
we get the money to buy the glass? Some 
say, well, the rubber works will buy it. That 
is true until the unemployed glassworker 
has to let his car stand in the garage and 
cannot buy tires and the tire plant shuts 
down. * 

If our wages are higher than they are in 
Japan and Europe, remember they always 
were. The most important item is that our 
production has always been able to take 
care of the higher wages until the importa- 
tion of foreign made goods produced by 
cheap labor, low taxes, and low interest rates 
caused a breakdown in the relationship be- 
tween what was paid to produce goods and 
what the producer could get for the goods. 
This goes deeper than the housewares and 
consumer . We now find American 
suppliers of tool steel and fabricating tools, 
machinery and equipment faced with the 
same dilemma that has caused the almost 
complete liquidation of the American watch, 
lighter, bicycles, clothing, tile, glassware, 
binoculars, cameras, and other consumer 
goods industries. 

It will get worse before it gets better. 
Some say, “Are you for a high tariff to pro- 
tect our high economy and high costs of 
living?” I can only answer simply but truth- 
fully. I am for anything that will maintain 
our way of life. If we are satisfied to live 
like the Japanese workers, then of course we 
can compete on the wage level, However, I 
don’t believe the American worker or the 
American employer wants to go back to the 
days of sweatshops, child labor, long hours, 
and low pay. 

Let's look at the problem from the view- 
point of what we started out to accomplish. 
We started out to help our allies gain their 
former economic stature as of the pre-World 
War Il days. We have gone beyond that, We 
have made not only our allies, but also our 
former enemies stronger economically than 
we are ourselves. If this isn’t so, why are we 
pleading for help to pay our overseas bills 
to which we haye committed ourselves? We 
started out to make ourselves so well liked 
that all the nations in the world would run 
to our side in case of trouble with Russia. 
Have we succeeded? Ask Castro, Lumumba, 
Mobutu, and Kasavubu. Check on Laos, 
Nepol, the Philippines, Indonesia, South and 
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Central America, in fact, everywhere in the 
world we find the chant Go Home Tank.“ 
Why? Simply because we have dealt with 
the money-hungry leaders, instead of the 
people, We were right at first, we gave seed, 
trucks, tractors, and even industrial ma- 
chinery to help those people get back eco- 
nomically and agriculturally, What hap- 
pened now is that too many of our own people 
have joined with foreign exploiters and are 
doing what we fought against so long and so 
hard in this country. They are making ex- 
orbitant profits with underpaid workers. 
When we measure our prestige, measure it in 
the masses of the peoples, not the directors’ 
rooms of the International bankers and 
trusts. 

Another handicap that is seldom men- 
tioned that confronts the American manu- 
fasturer and the American worker 18 foreign 
government ownership. In this country a 
loud protest is raised against Government 
producing goods for sale in competition with 
private enterprise. No one seems to care 
about Americans having to compete with 
enterprises abroad owned or controlled by 
foreign government. In this country we 
have antitrust and antimonopoly laws, but 
no one seems to mind the fact that Ameri- 
cans have to compete with countries whose 
major production is by trusts and 
monopolies. 

Some say this is the way to raise wages in 
foreign countries and will eventually make 
things right. Whom are we kidding? Labor 
unions are not kidding themselves on this 
score. We have only 17 million organized 
in America out of a potential of 50 million 
or more. We have migrant workers who are 
working under conditions that are consid- 
ered a shame in some States and areas. We 
have millions of conditions here in America 
after all our strife, strikes, lockouts, legisla- 
tion, and a liberal Constitution, how can 
anyone honestly say we can in the near 
future raise the standards to make competi- 
tion reasonable between import and domes- 
tic products. 

I once supported, and still believe, in aid- 
ing countries to make them selfsufficient. I 
think it is good to help Japan produce 
refrigerators, cars, clothing, and the nicer 
things of life for the Japanese people, but 
I think it is an economic joke, better still 
a tragedy, to help them produce these things 
for our use when we hare & surplus of all 
these items. How do we raise these stand- 
ards if their workers cannot even earn 
enough to buy a reasonable amount of their 
own production? Insofar as building a wall 
around us in the area of trade, we needn't 
worry about that too much. It is being 
done for us by others. The wall is made out 
of cheap labor, American capital, American 
know-how and in many cases, the American 
domestic market. Those fearful of gouging 
by American producers must not belisve what 
we have been told about competition, anti- 
monopoly, and antitrust laws that protect 
the American citizen from profiteers and 
exorbitant prices. 


One thing we must also do in the not too 
far distant future and that is to establish 
some kind of ground rules on stock splits, 
options, and dividends. If 100 men put 
$1,000 each into a plant producing 100,000 
units a year employing 1,000 men and later 
expand with borrowed money or company 
profits to produce 10,000 units with 3,000 
men, increase the wages of the workers 50 
percent while at the same time vote them- 
selves two shares of stock for every one they 
had, pay the same or an increased dividend, 
is this an equitable portion of profit for 
industry and for labor? If in a 10-year 
period this process is repeated four more 
times and the stockholder now has 10 shares 
for every 1 while the labor is producing 20 
percent more units per man and has reccived 
pay raises to where he is receiving three 
times as much as before, is this still equit- 
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able and is labor forcing Americans out of 
the foreign market? On the other hand, is 
corporate profit, paper, or real driving us out 
of the market? 

I don't know the answer, but it might be 
interesting for the new President's advisors 
on such matters to look into these phases of 
our economy: Original investment, original 
wages, original selling prices, original taxes, 
stock splits, dividend relationship to original 
cost. 

This isn't meant as a criticism since the 
case just given is a hypothetical one and 
just posed to get an answer, if we can, to our 
growing dilemma of American made versus 
foreign made, American trade versus foreign 
trade, and American dollars versus counter- 
part or foreign currency. 

Iam a profound believer in our American 
way. I believe in freedom of enterprise to 
make a realistic profit. I believe in freedom 
of labor to join together to bargain for a full 
day’s pay for a full day's work. I belleve each 
of us has a right to protection by our Govern- 
ment in all matters, militarily, economically, 
legislatively, administratively, and judicially, 

It is time we remove our rose-colored for- 
eign-made glasses and start looking through 
American-made bifocals at the small print 
in our economy, 

It might surprise some of us to find out 
how bad a contract we have with our 
friendly allies, 


Prayer for Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
IN THE 8 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a sense of humility that I ask to 
have included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp a prayer by the Reverend Lloyd 
Behnken, pastor of the Bethany Luther- 
an Church, Omaha, Nebr. 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
gain strength from the reading of this 
prayer and that we may work with Di- 
vine guidance to assure peace in this 
world. 


PRAYER ror OUR COUNTRY 


Lord of the nations, in the perilous days 
of the history of this world, a new Congress 
convenes in our National Capitol to legislate 
and guide the affairs of our country and 
steer the course we are to take in dealing 
with the problems among the nations of this 
world and domestic problems of great con- 
cern to all. Give a special measure of Your 
Spirit to those who assemble in the Senate 
and House of Representatives that self and 
partisan considerations may give way to 
concern for the national good and welfare. 
Bless especially Senator Curtis and Senator 
Hruska and Representative CUNNINGHAM, 
that they may, with Your guidance, truly 
represent us in meeting and solving the 
challenging tasks before our land. Always 
be with our country and again in 1961, as 
in the year now past, cause the hand of 
Your love and mercy to be raised over us. 
Help us all to know that righteousness alone 
exaltcth a nation. And though we are un- 
worthy of Your love, and indeed deserve 
nothing but Your punishment, be pleased 
O Lord, to continue unto us peace in this 
world that the destruction and waste and 
terror of war might be averted, and we may 
serve You and Your Kingdom in peace and 
security. Hear us O Lord, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 
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Richard Nixon: Courageous Loser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE.. Mr. Speaker, the joint 
session of the House and Senate, held 
January 6, to authenticate the findings 
of the electoral college, did two things. 
It confirmed the election of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy as the next President 
of the United States and it also con- 
firmed the fact that RICHARD MILHOUS 
Nrxon is a great gentleman and is as 
gentlemanly and courageous in defeat as 
he would have been in victory. 

‘The Vice President, in his capacity as 
the Presiding Official at the joint session 
of Congress, announced that Mr. Ken- 
nedy had won the Presidential contest 
and then went on to congratulate all 
who work in the cause that is bigger 
than any man's ambition—freedom, 
justice, and peace for all mankind. And 
finally he sounded a basic American 
tenet that those who lose accept the 
verdict, and we support those who win. 

That was the valedictory of a man who 
fought fairly and honestly and whom I, 
along with some 34 million other Ameri- 
cans, was privileged to support. We can 
only assume that the victor would have 
been as equally magnanimous in defeat 
but we do suggest if he ever writes a 
sequel to “Profiles in Courage” that he 
include the name of RicHarp NIXON. 


The leading newspaper in my home 
county—the Daily Local News of West 
Chester, Pa., has taken note of the at- 
titude of this courageous loser in an edi- 
torial which I am pleased to include with 
these remarks and which I commend to 
your attention: 5 
Tue Cause THar Is Biacrr THAN ANY Man's 

AMBITION 


Nobody likes to lose. Everyone likes to be 
a winner no matter what the stakes. 

These facts were given fresh emphasis yes- 
terday at a joint session of Congress when 
Vice President Richann M. Nixon, in his role 
as President of the Senate, presided at the 
official counting of the Nation's electoral col- 
lege votes. At that time it became his con- 
stitutionally required duty to declare John 
F. Kennedy elected President and LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON elected Vice President. 

It was, as Mr. Nrxon noted, the first time 
in 100 years that a candidate for President 
has announced the results of an election in 
which he was defeated. It was a historic 
moment in the long history of the Nation, 
and a never-to-be-forgotten moment in the 
relatively brief public career of the Vice 
President. 

But Mr. Nrxon was equal to the occasion: 
He proved he could smile in the face of de- 
feat, that he could engage in a bit of humor 
at a time when many of those who sat in 
front of him and marked his every move were 
of a more solemn mien. As one observer 
pointed out, he took it like a good sport. 

The Vice President showed his statesman- 
ship when, at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, he extended his best wishes to Con- 
gress, to Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Jonnson, and 
to all who work in the cause that is bigger 
than any man’s ambition—freedom, justice, 
and peace for all mankind. 
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He concluded: “No matter how hard 
fought the campaign, and no matter how 
Close the election, those who lose accept the 
verdict, and we support those who win.” 

That, in effect, was RrcHanp M. NIXON'S 
valedictory. He had declared his Demo- 
cratic opponent elected. He had fulfilled his 
Constitutional duties as Vice President, and 
through it all he had managed to rise above 
his bitter disappointment and to smile. 

wonder that Congress jumped to its 
feet and gave him a standing ovation. It 
Was the least that it could do for a hard 
Campaigner and a courageous loser. 


Capuchino High School Marching Band 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ca- 
Punchino High School Band of San 
„Calif., in my district was recently 
honored by being chosen the only march- 
ing band to represent California in the 
inaugural parade, having won the West- 
ern States title in a obntest at Long 


We are justly proud of the accomplish- 
Ments of this fine band in our district, 
and under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
following fact sheet outlining some of 
its history: 

Fact SHEET—CAPUCHINO Han SCHOOL 

MARCHING BAND 

Capuchino High School is located at 900 

Clenda Drive, San Bruno, Calif., serving 
Part of Millbrae and all of San Bruno. The 
School opened in 1950, with only a freshman 
Class of 216 students. The school has now 
Brown to approximately 1,900 students. 

Mr. Ralph Bredenberg, known affection- 
ately to his students and to the community 
as “Mr. B,” has been a band director for 16 


Years. Before coming to Capuchino, he 


taught for 8 years at Chowchilla High School 
and has now been teaching at Capuchino for 
the past 8 years. Under the direction of Mr. 
enberg, the Capuchino band has grown 

from a 50-piece band to a very active 117- 
member marching group 102 band students, 
8 majorettes, and 9 banner girls, 

Between the majorett#s and the band, they 

ve received many awards and hare ap- 
Peared at many events, such as: 

They always lead the ennual San Bruno 
Posy parade. 

Won the sweepstakes award in the South 

Francisco parade and sweepstakes In the 

Burlingame centennial parade. 

Represented the University of Michigan at 

nford. 
yer eae in Stanford Band Day every 

ar. 

Marched and played at Shrine football 
games. 


Marched and played at Disneyland several 
times. 


They have appeared three times in the All 


Western Band Review in Long Beach, placing 
Ath in their division twice, and taking first 
Place in their division on November 26, 1960. 

As to actual knowledge of music, the band 
Consistently takes a superior rating at the 
State music festival which is the highest 
award given at the State music festival where 


ey are judged solely on their musical 
ability, 
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The crowning achievement has now been 
received. The Capuchino High School Band 
Was recently chosen as the only marching 
band to represent the State of California in 
the Presidential inaugural parade in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 20, 1961. 

To meet the financial requirements of the 
trip, approximately $40,000 will have to be 
raised by community fundraising activities 
and by donation. One hundred and seven- 
teen students and 10 chaperons (including 
2 registered nurses) will be sent to Washing- 
ton. The money will be used as follows: 
$27,400 for transportation by Trans World 
Alrlines, by Chartered planes; $10,000, or 
more, to be used for accommodations, food, 
and transportation in Washington, D.C. 
Educational tours for the students are being 
planned by our State Senators and Congress- 
men. 


Again They Cut Our Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial on 
the oil problem in New England, which 
appeared in the Boston Herald on No- 
vember 23, 1960: 

AGAIN THEY CUT Our OIL 

The spoon-feeding of residual (heavy) oil, 
particularly to New England, continues, 

The Interior Department has decided that 
530,000 barrels a day may be brought into 
„this country in the January-March quarter 
next year. This is more than in the present 
quarter, but 130,000 barrels below last Jan- 
uary-March imports, when there was a yol- 
untary limitation. Since March quota re- 
strictions have been compulsory. 

The Department explains that the higher 
level of imports in the first quarter of this 
year was due mainly to irregular importing 
practices of a few larger importers, which 
later led to a cut in import levels. It bases 
its new quota on 1957 imports, as modified 
by declining domestic production of residual, 
current and prospective inventory levels, and 
the high level of bonded stocks which could 
be drawn upon on short notice. 

In a word, the Government has carefully 
measured our spoonfulls of ofl to conform 
to what they say we are expected to consume. 

What nonsense is this? 

The oll New England consumes is not a 
precise and inelastic amount. If the price is 
low compared to other competing fuels, we 
shall consume more. If the price is high, 
less. e 

The Interior Department’s elaborate calcu- 
lations are supposed to result in just the 
right amount of oll to satisfy our needs. 
That is an illusion. What the Department 
is actually doing is setting a price by an 
artificial limitation on competition in fuels. 

At the price it forces by its quota, the 
amount of oil it allows may well be enough, 
and anyhow it stands ready to allow emer- 
gency withdrawals from bonded supplies. 

No one can say how much lower the price 
would be if imports were free again, or how 
much oil would be consumed at that price. 
We can only know that the price would be 
lower and consumption greater, for it is 
precisely to prevent that that the coal in- 
terests have supported the import restric- 
tions. 

Already the Department has become so 
snarled in the problem of parceling out the 
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import quotas among the oil companies that 
it has had to postpone a plan for a new al- 
location scheduled for January 1, and go to 
studying some 100 proposals for changes. 

The attempt to substitute planning for 
a freely competitive operation generally 
meets with impossible aimiculties. 

It would be so simple to drop the restric- 
tions altogether, and let supply and de- 
mand take over again. 


Statesmanlike Agreement Between East- 
ern Airlines and Aeronaves de Mexico 
Marks New Milestone in Progressive 
Relations Between the Two Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. CHIP . Mr. Speaker, 
the complex and crifical question of our 
country's ability to provide economic as 
well as military assistance to other na- 
tions who share our common struggle 
for the preservation of freedom in this 
tension-torn world has long been and 
continues to be of vital concern to our 
Government and to our people. The cost 
of our foreign aid program, including the 
interest on the money we have borrowed, 
is billions annually. This is a stagger- 
ing burden for our citizens to bear. 
There is no question of their willingness 
to shoulder this and even heavier loads 
if they could be sure that their hard- 
earned money was being spent wisely 
and that it was accomplishing its ob- 
jectives in a degree commensurate with 
the sacrifice called for on the part of 
each and every one of our citizens. 

There have and always will be serious 
questions raised in this regard. It is 
natural and desirable that this should 
be so. The manner in which these tre- 
mendous sums are used are, in most 
cases, beyond the understanding of the 
individual who, in large or small meas- 
ure, contributes a share. 

At the same time, confused by the 
intricate, diplomatic maneuverings and 
by the unceasing barrage of conflicting 
propaganda, he naturally and properly 
tends to view the value of our Nation's 
contributions in terms of his own prac- 
tical estimate of values in terms of his 
own experience and talents and abilities. 
This is basically expressed in the tech- 
nical aid aspects of our foreign assistance 
program—the most promising, in many 
respects, of our abilities to contribute to 
the well-being, the growth, and the in- 
creasing strength of free world nations. 

This we have done in substantial 
measure but certainly we should strive to 
do more. The principal obstacle to a 
fuller achievement of this essential 
aspect of our aid program lies primarily 
in the lack of means by which these tal- 
ents and abilities can be recognized and 
productively put to work. 

In this regard, I would like to bring 
to the attention of this House a recent 
agreement on cooperation concluded be- 
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tween one of our great airlines, Eastern 
Airlines, and Aeronaves de Mexico, the 
Government-owned national airline of 
our good neighbor to the South. As an 
expression of mutual devotion to a com- 
mon cause, it is unique. Beyond that, 
however, it offers an encouraging exam- 
ple of the recognition, by farsighted 
business leaders of both countries, of the 
increasing importance of joining hands 
and efforts to help better achieve the 
common objectives of our friendly 
freedom-loving peoples. 

To understand better the significance 
of this precedent-making forward stride 
in international relations at citizen, as 
contrasted with governmental, levels, a 
brief knowledge of the background will 
be interesting and enlightening. The 
history of our civil aviation relationship 
between the United States of America 
and the United States of Mexico, which 
extends back for more than 31 years, has 
been marked with many areas of dis- 
agreement. Conflicts of interest be- 
tween ambitious air carriers on both 
sides of the border have inevitably had a 
strong influence on policies pursued by 
the respective governments. Although 
the first commercial air service between 
the two Republics was instituted on 
March 9, 1929, no bilateral agreement 
with respect to civil aviation was reached 
between the two countries until March 
of 1957. 

The first attempt to negotiate a bi- 
lateral agreement was initiated in 1946. 
That endeavor failed. And successive 
endeavors similarly broke up on the 
rocks of Mexico's understandable con- 
cern over the ability of its air carriers 
to complete with the much stronger U.S. 
airlines. This situation was further 
complicated by the U.S. carrier partici- 
pation in the ownership cf Mexico’s prin- 
cipal airline, through which was exer- 
cised a degree of influence over that 
carrier and inevitably over civil aviation 
policy on both sides of the border. 

It was not until March 1957 that the 
first provisional agreement on civil avia- 
tion was successfully concluded between 
the United States and Mexico. That 
agreement expressed clear recognition 
of the mutual interests of each country 
in the benefits to be made available to 
the peoples of both countries through 
the establishment of reciprocal air serv- 
ices, designed to promote closer cultural 
and commercial ties between the neigh- 
boring Republics, toward the achieve- 
ment of greater progress and mutual 
security for the friendly peoples of our 
two countries who share the same price- 
less heritage of freedom. 

The enlightened principles enunciated 
in that agreement recognized the right 
of the air carriers of each country to a 
fair and equal opportunity to participate 
in the carriage of traffic between our 
neighboring countries and the mutual 
obligation of the airlines designated by 
each government for the performance of 
these reciprocal services, to contribute by 
providing the most advanced means of 
this new age of transportation to aid in 
achieving these important national 
objectives. 

Representatives of our State Depart- 
ment and our Civil Aeronautics Board 
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have recently and successfully negoti- 
ated with their counterparts in the Mex- 
ican government a renewal of that agree- 
ment for 3 years, providing a stability in 
our civil aviation relationships which 
had never heretofore existed. 

Implementation of the spirit as well as 
the letter of that agreement is now pro- 
vided for in a unique agreement of un- 
derstanding between Eastern Airlines 
and Aeronaves de Mexico, the airlines 
designated by their respective govern- 
ments for the operation of the key New 
York-Mexico City nonstop air route. As 
an example of enlightened statesman- 
ship on the part of aeronautical leader- 
ship in both countries, this agreement 
marks a new milestone in progressive re- 
lationships between the two countries, 
Unlike previous agreements in this field, 
the Eastern-Aeronaves agreement has no 
financial involvement by the U.S. carrier 
in the Mexican company or any influence 
or control upon the management of the 
Mexican carrier through stock ownership 
or otherwise. It goes further to insure 
that each company will maintain its 
complete independence of identification 
and action, will not hold itself out as 
being the agent for the other, and pro- 
vides for separate functioning of its sales 
and other related operations. 

On the other hand, however, it does 
provide that each company, within the 
territorial limits of its own country, will 
provide for the reciprocal carrier such 
facilities and service as each carrier, be- 
cause of its own nationality, is best 
equipped to provide or render to the end 
that the services provided shall be the 
most advanced, the most efficient and 
the most economical for the benefit of- 
the public of both countries. 

Unique also is the provision designed 
to enable Aeronaves de Mexico, Mexico's 
national airline, to advance into the jet 
air age with the same advantages held 
by carriers of other nationalities already 
equipped with the larger, faster and more 
powerful American built jets. To accom- 
Plish this, the U.S. carrier, Eastern Air- 
lines, had made it possible for Aeronaves 
to secure from the Douglas Airplane 
Co., one of Eastern’s new 115-passenger, 
615 miles per hour DC 8-B jets equipped 
with the largest and the latest 16,800 
pounds thrust J-75 engines, which air- 
liner was originally scheduled for deliv- 
ery to the U.S. carrier in November. 

By the assignment of this priority in 
delivery to Aeronaves, Mexico’s national 
airline was able to secure the finest jet 
aircraft in the world at least 16 months 
before they would otherwise be able 
to get deliveries with currently placed 
orders and to inaugurate service to the 
United States with this superior equip- 
ment a full year before it would other- 
wise have been possible. 

To appreciate the importance of this 
aspect of the forward-looking interair- 
line agreement, you need only know that 
the only jets now available on Mexican- 
flag airlines are aircraft of foreign manu- 
facture and which are both smaller and 
slower than the products of U.S. indus- 
try. The difference in the capabilities 
of these foreign-built versus U.S.-built 
jets could force Mexico's airlines to ac- 
cept a secondary role on the important 
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international operations which are im- 
portant to that country to establish in 
the coming years in competition with 
other proud and powerful international 
carriers who are already being equipped 
with the superior U.S. jets. 

Further, to assist Mexico's aviation to 
stand on its own economic feet and to 
hold its head high in pride among the 
other carriers of the world, the U.S. air 
carrier is also training the Mexican air- 
lines’ personnel in Eastern's own ad- 
vanced jet-training classes in Miami, is 
making available to the Mexican carrier 
the use of the costly ground equipment 
which otherwise the Mexican carrer 
would be required needlessly to duplicate. 
and in other ways is working in a true 
partnership of objectives. 

This agreement of international co- 
operation between these two air carriers 
is indicative of what can be done in many, 
many areas of our international rela- 
tionships. It is a splendid example of 
mutual foreign aid at the working level. 
It gives away nothing in terms of na- 
tional resources. On the other hand, it 
contributes the priceless experience, ac- 
cumulated under our private enterprise 
system, to assist others to acquire the 
know-how they need to utilize to the full- 
est in their own behalf the tremendous 
benefits of our superior technological ad- 
vancements. The cause is not competi- 
tive with our interests or enterprise but, 
on the contrary, lies entirely in the area 
of providing needed practical help for an 
important job which, with all of our vast 
resources, we will never be capable of 
doing by ourselves. 

Great credit is due to that great pio- 
neer of air transportation in America, 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, chairman, 
and to Malcolm A. MacIntyre, the presi- 
dent of Eastern Airlines, who conceived 
and carried out this new approach to 
practical, international relationships 
with their counterparts in Mexico’s na- 
tional airline. Particularly credit is due. 
also, to the distinguished Secretary of 
Mexico's Department of Communications 
and Transports, Inc., Walter C, Bu- 
chanan, and to the members of our Civil 
Aeronautics Board whose clear under- 
standing, technical knowledge and, above 
all, recognition of the tremendous impor- 
tance of improved communications and 
transportation between the two countries 
in the cause of peace and progress are 
clearly expressed in formal approval of 
the practical program for achieving them 
which was devised by the progressive 
carriers of both nations. 


Farm Leader Replies to CBS Telecast, 
“Harvest of Shame” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, as the re- 
sult of a television program sponsored 
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late last year by the Columbia Broad- 
Casting Co. called “Harvest of Shame,” a 
Breat deal of public attention has been 
focused on migrant farmworkers. 

There are many people who believe 
that this program did not represent a 

ced picture of the true situation of 
Migrant workers, and did not give suf- 
ficient recognition to the progress which 
is being made by the industry in coping 
With the various problems of these 
workers. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to see 
“Harvest of Shame” when it was pre- 
sented by CBS. I have, however, made 
Personal visits to the migrant worker 
Camps in my own congressional district 
in New York, and I have toured the 
Plants and fields in which the migrant 
Workers are employed. On the whole I 
have been favorably impressed by what 
a pave seen of conditions in New York 


Mr. Donald Holdridge, president of the 
Wayne County (N.Y.) Farm Bureau, has 
commented on this CBS program, and 
under previous leave to extend my re- 
Marks I should like to include in the 
ConcresstonaL Recor» an account of his 
Comments which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 5, 1961, issue of the Williamson 
(N. V.) Sun. 


Wayne Farm BUREAU PRESIDENT Says Han- 
VEST OF SHAME" MISREPRESENTED 


Wayne County Farm Bureau President 
Donald Holdridge, of Red Creek, has made 
following statement concerning the 
Program “Harvest of Shame” narrated 
recently by Edward R. Murrow. 

“The program, ‘Harvest of Shame,’ was mis- 
represented and the public should know some 
Of the true facts. This made the farmers 

like wealthy capitalists who make their 
Profits out of the sufferings of others. Only 
One side of the picture was portrayed. 

“In New York State, and most States, the 
farmers have laws to conform to which do 
not allow such conditions, In Wayne County 
Many migrants have been returning to the 
Same camps for 10 years or more. Elec- 
tricity, running hot and cold water, showers 
Or tubs, gas stoves—no kerosene stoves— 
Screened doors, heating facilities for cold 
Weather, and water inspection are manda- 

The camps are inspected by the State 
every week or two. The wages are scruti- 
nized by the labor department, Housing is 
rent free, everything furnished, and compen- 
Sation or Mability insurance and social secu- 
rity are paid by the farmer. 

The people who come to these camps live 
much better than where they come from and 
tarn more money. Many of these folks are 
killed at harvesting and working on the 
farms, but can do nothing else. Some can- 
not even do this work well. 

The program depicted the worst possible 
Conditions. The speech given by President 
Shuman, of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
ration, was distorted. He had a 30-minute 
interview last April and the part shown oc- 
Supied only 2 minutes. Mr. Shuman said he 
Was denied an opportunity to see parts se- 

Two specific requests that he made, 
One to leave out one particular question and 
answer, the other to include portions involv- 
ing progress being made by the industry, 
Were completely ignored. Shuman ‘got took.’ 
network assured him that both sides 
Would be presented objectively, and this was 
not done. 

“Farm bureau has asked and demanded 
equal time, based on a closing statement by 

. Murrow g to viewers that they 
Contact their Congressman. If network time 
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is made possible, farm bureau is prepared to 
provide the rebuttal material. 

“With less than 10 percent of the popula- 
tion in the United States as farmers, a great 
injustice was done this group with the por- 
trayal of them as capitalists. Many farm- 
ers who employ migrants have little more, 
if any, for an income, comparable to the 
wages paid their helpers. In the fruit and 
vegetable industry in New York State, most 
farmers would be greatful for the information 
‘how to recruit harvesters for $1 a day.’ 
For isolated cases of this kind where per- 
haps that is all they get, often this is due to 
crew bosses who take advantage of their own 
race. They often bring them in the area so 
early that the workers are so indebted to the 
crew boss they have nothing left of their 
pay. Also many of them are sold alcohol by 
their crew bosses and payday means nothing 
but alcohol to some of these people, These 
conditions cannot be blamed on the farmer. 
In Wayne County doors have been open to 
the migrants at churches and the other com- 
munity activities. But as the old proverb 
goes, you can lead a horse to water but you 
can't make him drink,’ so it is with the mi- 
grant. You can't make him mingle in the 
right places if he won't.“ 

Wayne County Farm Bureau President 
Donald Holdridge encourages all members 
and all farmers who use migrant labor to 
write to CBS program director, New York 
City, demanding time to be given to show 
the advancement made over the past few 
years in helping migrant workers. They 
should also write their Congressman and 
State legislators urging them to give farm- 
ers a fair chance at being heard. 


Prayer for Civil Authorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following prayer which was 
recited at all masses in all churches of 
the archdiocese of Boston on January 
15, 1961, the first day of Inauguration 
Week. This prayer will also be offered 
by Cardinal Cushing after the Inaugural 
Mass which he will celebrate on January 
20 in the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception in Washington. 

The prayer was composed in the late 
18th century by the Most Reverend John 
Carroll (1735-1815), first bishop of the 
American hierarchy and first bishops of 
Baltimore. 

PRAYER FOR CIVIL AUTHORITIES 
(By Most Rev. John Carroll, D.D.) 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, 
justice; through whom authority is rightly 
administered, laws are enacted, and judg- 
ment decreed, assist with Thy holy spirit of 
counsel and fortitude the President of the 
United States, that his administration may 
be conducted in righteousness, and be emi- 
nently useful to Thy people over whom he 
presides; by encouraging due respect for 
virtue and religion; by a faithful execution 
of the laws in justice and mercy; and by re- 
straining vice and immorality. Let the light 
of Thy divine wisdom direct the delibera- 
tions of Congress, and shine forth in all the 
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proceedings and laws framed for our rule 
and Government, so that they may tend to 
the preservation of peace, the promotion of 
national happiness, the increase of industry, 
sobriety, and useful knowledge; and may 
perpetuate to us the blessing of equal 
liberty. 


We pray for His Excellency, the Governor 
of this State, for the members of the as- 
sembly, for all judges, magistrates, and other 
officers who are appointed to guard our po- 
litical welfare, that they may be enabled, by 
Thy powerful protection, to discharge the 
duties of their respective stations with hon- 
esty and ability. 

We recommend likewise to Thy unbounded 
mercy all our brethren and fellow-citizens 
throughout the United States, that they may 
be blessed in the knowledge and sanctified in 
the observance of Thy most holy law; that 
they may be preserved in union, and in that 
peace which the world cannot give; and after 
enjoying the biessings of this life, be ad- 
mitted to those which are eternal. Amen. 


Nixon: Gracious in Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who attended the joint ses- 
sion of Congress on January 6 to count 
the vote of the electors for President and 
Vice President, were privileged to hear 
a historic statement from Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M. NIXON, 

We were aware, I am sure, that his 
words would reverberate around the 
world, and would inspire free men 
everywhere about the stability of our 
form of government. Most of the edi- 
torial comment since then would appear 
to bear this out. 

One editorial on this message which 
I feel should be brought to the attention 
of my colleagues, is one which appeared 
in the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times, 
“Nrxon—Gracious in Defeat.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask that 
it appear in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

NIXON: STATESMAN, Gracious IN DEFEAT 

Vice President Nrxon’s statesmanship and 
dignity, shown throughout his campaign and 
in defeat, were illumined by his superb gra- 
ciousness as he announced in joint session of 
Congress the election of John F, Kennedy as 
President and LYNDON B. Jonnson as Vice 
President. 

Said the Vice President: 

“This is the first time in 100 years that a 
candidate for the Presidency announced the 
result of an election in which he was de- 
feated and announced the victory of his 
opponent. 

“I do not think we could have a more 
striking and eloquent example of our con- 
stitutional system and of the proud tradition 
of the American people of developing, re- 
specting, and honoring institutions of self- 
government. 

“In our campaigns, no matter how hard 
fought they may be, no matter how close the 
election may turn out to be, those who lose 
accept the verdict, and support those who 
win. 
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„And I would like to add that, having 
served now in Government for 14 years, a 
period which began in the House just 14 
years ago, almost to the day, which con- 
tinued with 2 years in the Senate and 8 years 
as Vice President, as I complete that 14-year 
period it is indeed a very great honor to me 
to extend to my colleagues in the House and 
Senate on both sides of the aisle who have 
been elected; to extend to John F, Kennedy 
and LYNDON JOHNSON, who have been elected 
President and Vice President of the United 
States my heartfelt best wishes, and to ex- 
tend you those best wishes as all of you work 
in a cause that is bigger than any man's 
ambition, greater than any party. 

“It is the cause of freedom, of justice, and 
peace for all mankind. 

“Tt is in that spirit that I now declare that 


John F. Kennedy has been elected President - 


of the United States, and Lynvon B. JOHN- 
son Vice President of the United States.” 

This forceful expression, a tribute to our 
citizenry and to our form of government, an 
upholding of our purposes, justice and peace, 
and a sincere statement of hope and best 
wishes for the new administration is the 
utterance of a dedicated American. 

It brought from the Democratic-controlled 
Congress a long ovation and fully deserved 
appreciation from Democratic leaders, 

It is studded with the evidences of ability 
and leadership which command the respect 
and esteem of Mr. Nrxon’s fellow Americans, 


Commemoration of Latvian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
last November 19 I was granted the priv- 
Uege of participating in the Iowa com- 
memoration of Latvian independence 
which had occurred on November 18, 
1918. The State president of the organ- 
ization is Mr. Jeff Voskans, and he de- 
livered a very concise and wonderful 
speech for such an occasion, I take this 
opportunity to insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for the benefit of all who 
might be interested in the cause of these 
brave and wonderful people. His speech 
is as follows: 

Distinguished guests and fellow Latvians, 
today we are here to commemorate our 
Latvian Independence Day which took place 
on November 18, 1918. It was exactly 42 
years ago yesterday when Latvia was pro- 
claimed as an independent democratic Re- 
public. Free Latvia was not created at the 
Paris Peace Conference or by the Treaty of 
Versailles. But instead, the Latvian people 
had to fight for their independence on the 
battlefields against Bolshevik and German 
invaders, and only after heavy fighting was 
our independent statehood obtained. 

During World War I, the Latvian people 
had been exhausted. They had been eco- 
nomically depleted by the German occupa- 
tion, and scattered over the immense Rus- 
sian territory from the Baltic to the Pacific. 
The newly created Republic was faced with 
a war of liberation on two fronts—against 
the Russian red and the German black 
aggressors, This war lasted 628 days. The 
Latvian army, which had been created from 
a handful of enthusiasts in 1918, had fought 
75 battles and liberated 65,000 square kilo- 
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meters of territory with 1.6 million inhabi- 
tants. 

During World War I, Latvia had lost a mil- 
Hon people. So you can see that the free- 
dom of the new Republic was bought with 
much blood. Latvia started her independent 
life with empty bank vaults, ruined industry, 
devastated fields, destroyed houses, and a 
scattered population. Within 20 years the 
prosperity of the nation had risen greatly 
and a standard of living like that of West- 
ern Europe had been achieved. Latvia 
proved to be an honest and loyal member of 
the family of democratic nations. 

Having enjoyed 22 years of national inde- 
pendence and remarkable cultural and eco- 
nomic development, Latvia and the other 
Baltic countries were again invaded by the 
Soviets after the start of World War II, but 
this time they were completely occupied by 
overwhelming Red forces. . 

The Baltic peoples cannot hope to liberate 
themselves by their own efforts alone. But 
the free world, in order to survive, must 
maintain and defend its liberties against 
Soviet aggression with all possible means. 
During their independent statehood the 
Baltic countries obtained the recognition of 
all civilized nations. They enjoyed the free 
world's recognition of their juridical inde- 
pendence. The United States of America 
and other free countries have repeatedly 
stressed the necessity of-restoring freedom 
in the Baltics. 

The fact that the world cannot forever 
remain divided into a free part and an ever- 
extending realm of slavery gives us hope 
and confidence in the cause and in their 
effort to cast off Communist bondage. We, 
the Latvian people, desire only to live in 
freedom and peace, and we are ready to 
sacrifice our lives for this when the hour 
strikes and we once again may take our 
proper place in a family of free nations. 


Resolution Adopted by New Jersey Chap- 
ter, FBI National Academy Associates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr, ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I am pleased to insert the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted at the annual 
retraining conference of the New Jersey 
chapter of the FBI National Academy 
Associates held at Atlantic City, N.J., 
from September 18 to 21, 1960: 

Whereas the cooperation of J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, U.S. Department of Justice in the 
field of police training has made possible the 
success of the retraining session; Be it 

Resolved, That the president of the New 
Jersey chapter, FBI National Academy Asso- 
ciates, takes this means of expressing the 
thankfulness of the chapter to the aforesaid 
J. Edgar Hoover and to the special agent in 
charge of the Newark, N.J., office, Ralph W. 
Bachman and his staff; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States of 
America, the Honorable William P. Rogers, 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
Honorable. Clifford P. Case, U.S, Senator 
from New Jersey, the Honorable Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., U.S, Senator from New Jersey, 
and the Honorable Hugh J. Addonizio, 11th 
Congressional District of New Jersey. 
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The Gold Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 12, I introduced H.R, 2573 
on the subject of gold, not only because 
of the magnitude of our balance-of- 
payments dilemma, but because of the 
need for increasing the domestic gold 
production of the United States, and the 
need of our gold miners for a fair chance 
to do just that. 

Of vital concern to all Americans is 
the necessity of stemming the rapid out- 
flow of gold from the United States. 
Since January 1, 1958, our gold supply 
has dwindled $3.7 billion from $22.9 bil- 
lion on that date to $19.2 billion on 
July 1, 1960. During the same period 
foreign claims have increased from $14.9 
billion to $18.5 billion, leaving only $0.7 
billion of free gold. If this trend con- 
tinues at such a rate our country will 
soon be in critical monetary trouble. In 
fact since the above figures were issued, 
our gold supply has dropped to $18 
billion. 

One reason for the decline in our gold 
stock is the virtual disappearance of 
gold production under the American flag. 
caused by the fact that the present price 
of gold of $35 per fine ounce fixed by law 
in 1934 is now the equivalent of only $15 
in purchasing power as compared to the 
purchasing power of the dollar in 1939. 
This is approximately proportionate to 
the increase in the cost of mining for 
gold, and has created a situation which 
has driven most of our gold miners out 
of business. 

Another factor is the imbalance be- 
tween new production and sales by the 
Treasury for industrial, professional, and 
artistic use. This is illustrated by the 
following figures for calendar year 1959: 
Issued by mint for industrial, 

professional, and artistic use- $82, 403, 755 
US. new gold production.___.—- 57, 225, 000 


Imbalance in 1959 25, 178, 755 


In addition $28,734,755 in bullion was 
issued by private refiners and dealers 
against which $22,875,510 was recovered 
in the form of scrap, some small portion 
of which was returned for monetary use, 
the exact figure not stated by the 
Treasury. 

My bill is designed to do three things: 
First, stimulate new domestic production 
of gold by raising the price to be paid 
therefore to $70 per fine ounce; second, 
increase the income of gold producers 
without loss to the Government on re- 
sales to industry; third, induce dealers 
who supply gold for industrial, profes- 
sional, and artistic use to shop abroad 
for such gold as they need over and above 
their recovery of gold derived from serap. 
They would prefer to pay $50 or less per 
fine ounce, for example from foreign 
sources, than pay $70 per fine ounce from 
the U.S. Treasury. This would relieve 
the U.S. Treasury from having to part 
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With any gold for such nonmonetary 
Purposes and presumably enable reten- 
tion of at least $82 million per year in- 
Stead of issuing it for industrial uses, not 
Counting the inflow of an increasing 
amount of newly mined gold. However, 
the Treasury would be standing by to 
Supply gold to industry, upon request, at 
$70 per fine ounce. 

All this would be accomplished without 
disturbing our international arrange- 
Ments for settlement of trade balances 
and redemption of foreign dollar credits 
On the basis of $35 per fine ounce. 

Although my bill would not constitute 
a major solution of the highly complex 
and serious gold problem, it would be a 
Step in the right direction, besides giving 
& boost to our gold miners. Accord- 
ingly, in behalf of this legislation, I so- 
licit the consideration and support of my 
Colleagues in the Congress. 


Twenty Elections in the Second District 
of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
z 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
With the convening of the 87th Congress 
there has come to me, due to the gen- 
erous and appreciated graciousness of 
My constituents at election times, the 
distinction of representing the Second 
District of Ulinois in this historie body 
longer than any Representative in its 
history with the sole exception of the 
Honorable James R. Mann, who served 
= 1897 to his death in November of 

At the special election to fill the Mann 
Vacancy the Honorable Morton D. Hull 
Was the successful Republican nominee. 
I was the unsuccessful Democratic nomi- 
nee. Mr. Hull served with great distinc- 
tion in five Congresses. He died in 1937. 
It was not until 11 years after his death 
that I came to the Congress. It is with 
a sense of humility and deep gratitude 
that I contemplate that good health, 
good fortune, and the warm friendships 
of my fine constituents had extended my 

as the Representative of the Sec- 
Ond District to a period second only to 
that of Congressman Mann. 

In 1924 Congressman Hull, a Republi- 
Can, was reelected with a majority of 
75,867. In 1960, I, a Democrat, was re- 
elected with a majority of 51,507. These 
are the 2 highest majorities given win- 
hing nominees in the last 20 elections in 
the Second District. For such interest 
as they may hold to students of election 
trends and statistics, I am extending my 
remarks to include the official vote cast 
in the Second District of Illinois in these 
elections, 1923-60, as furnished me by the 
Honorable Charles F, Carpentier, secre- 
tary of state of Illinois. 


Eisenhower Unique Among Presidents on 
Leaving Office—Few, If Any, Have 
Had Such Universal Good Will of 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Courier-Times, 
January 10, 1961: 

EISENHOWER UNIQUE AMONG PRESIDENTS ON 

LEAVING OFFICE—FEW, IF ANY, Have Hap 

SUCH UNIVERSAL Goon WILL oF NATION 


This is a busy evening for President Eisen- 
hower. He will be the honor guest at a 
dinner in Washington at which he will 
recelve the Herbert Hoover Medal for 1960, 
and then he will be hurrying home to watch 
the hour-long television documentary broad- 
cast on his life and career beginning at 
10 o'clock. 

The Hoover award has been given each 
year since it was first presented to former 
President Hoover in 1980 for leadership in 
the fields of engineering accomplishment, 
international relations, and civic develop- 
ment. Mining, electrical, mechanical, and 
civil engineering societies sponsor the award. 

The National Broad Co. television 
show, “Tribute to a Patriot,” features actor 
James Stewart as narrator, and includes 
taped tributes from such persons as Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan of Britain, Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, Chancellor Adenauer of West Ger- 
many, Gen. Mark Clark, Vice President 
Nrxo and others. 

For a time it appeared that Vice President 
Nixon would be among the missing on the 
show, an absence so conspicuous that it lent 
itself to speculation that there had been a 
rift between Eisenhower and the Vice Presi- 
dent. Nrxow later recanted on his refusal to 
take part, and the case of “friendly wit- 
nesses" to the Eisenhower years now appears 
complete. 

It is only 10 days now until President 
Eisenhower will be completing his admin- 
istration, and it seems significant that there 
have been few, if any, Presidents in the his- 
tory of our country who have completed 
their terms of office and departed from the 
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Representation in Congress, 2nd District 
Year Republican candidate Vote Democratic candidate Vote | Winner's 
majority 

—— a 8 

1923 (special). .......- Morton D. Hull 3655 | Barratt O, Har aa 13, 628 
c.. OO ron hanes 113,349 | Frank A. Wright 75, 887 
1926.. do. 71,750 | Michael C. Walsh H, 232 
1928.. 126, 005 ee cee 50, 006 
190.. do. 76, 665 1 OE 2 13. 324 
1932... 113, 447 | Victor L. Schlueger 11, H8 
1H $1,084 | Raymond 8. McKeough- 23, 445 
1936.. i O A N A T 33, 001 
1935.. 108, 88 do 21, 137 
1840 146, 927 . OAN 8,771 
1942 106, 552 | William A. Rowan.. 3, 517 
T 188, 579 |... 99 47, 510 
1046 156, 67 ——— „22 
1818. 85, 119 | Barratt O Hara 529 
1950.. 83,023 |... 2 11,078 
1982 89,080 do 173 
1954 55 49,970 |----- 4 30, 048 
1958. George B. Mc 60, 8022 do 16, 404 
1 d E. M. „28 —— — — 41, 488 
IVR amas toe ae Bernard E. Epton 028 |----. 6 51, 807 


White House with such universal goodwill 
and approbation as the people of the United 
States have for him. President Washington 
is said to have been "first in the hearts of 
of his countrymen," but it is doubtful if 
even he was more widely admired. ` 

If we add the dimension that a change 
is not only being made in the man in the 
White House, but also in the political party 
there, President Eisenhower's position is 
seen to be even more unique. When the 
old and the new Presidents ride down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the 
White House together on Inauguration Day, 
the retiring President very commonly has 
been subjected In a campaign a few weeks 
earlier to the blame for all of the country’s 
ills. So high is President Eisenhower’s pres- 
tige, that his political adversaries very care- 
fully avoided any personal attack upon him 
in the last campaign. 

Any man who serves the Nation in the 
White House literally gives his life for his 
country. From the moment he takes up 
residence at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, his 
life is no longer his own. He is saddled 
with enormous responsibility and subjected 
to merciless, and often unfair, criticism. 
Every retiring President ought to be given 
a hero’s tribute by the Nation. 


Espionage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a bill in the field of espionage 
which I feel deserves the early attention 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The limitation upon the application of 
existing espionage laws to acts com- 
mitted either in the United States, on 
the high seas, or within the admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction of the United 
States has prevented prosecution of acts 
of espionage committed against the 
United States in foreign countries. 
There is no justification for such a limi- 
tation. It is imperative that the laws of 
this Nation protect it from acts of 
espionage committed abroad as well as 
at home. 
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To give our criminal laws such extra- 
territorial effect is not novel. In the case 
of United States v. Bowman (260 U.S. 
94), the Supreme Court held that citi- 
zens of the United States while in a for- 
eign country were subject to penal laws 
enacted to protect the United States and 
its property. Crimes against the United 
States committed abroad are triable, un- 
der section 3238 of title 18, United States 
Code, in the district where the offender 
is found, or into which he is first 
brought. 

Similar legislation has twice before 
passed the House of Representatives, but 
has failed for want of action by the other 
body. I am hopeful that the bill can be 
handled early enough this year to reach 
the other body well in advance of the 
date of adjournment. 


They Don’t Believe in God 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks to include therein an article 
by the one and only David Lawrence, 
editor of the U.S. News & World Report. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a reprint from the 
issue of U.S. News & World Report of 
December 27, 1957, and I think it is truer 
today than it was then. This article, as 
you will note, is headed, They Don't Be- 
lieve in God.” Well, Mr. Speaker, we do, 
and that does give us a better chance. 
The only trouble is I sometimes wonder 
if we believe in God enough, but now I 
am putting this great article by David 
Lawrence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which will go to every library in this 
country and many foreign countries, into 
every beat in this Nation, and I believe 
it will do a lot of good. I know it will 
with all right-thinking people that be- 
lieve in God. 

I believe every word that David 
Lawrence has written in this great arti- 
cle that they have reprinted 3 years later, 
and I believe this should have had our 
attention, not only 3 years ago but a long 
time before. But I know this, Mr. 
Speaker, we are all going to do our very 
best and with God and the people on our 
side, and if we work and pray hard 
enough, nothing can keep us from win- 
ning. 

We hear and read about the dark 
clouds but we can brush them all away if 
we all stay closer together and work with 
our own people here in this great Nation, 
and fight back the Communists who are 
trying to engulf us not only here, Cuba, 
and South America, but everywhere: 

Trey DON’T BELIEVE IN Gop 
(By David Lawrence) 

There was a vacant chair at the meeting in 
Paris last week. 

The chair should have been occupied by 
the head of a free government that could 
have represented the many nationalities Hy- 
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ing in a vast area from the Baltic to the 
Pacific. 

The reason why such a government does 
not exist today is because a few willful men 
hold the reins of power in Soviet Russia. 
They govern with a despotism that denies 
liberty to tens of millions of people. 

Fifteen governments—freely chosen by the 
people in each country—sent their chief 
executives or prime ministers to the Paris 
meeting to take steps to defend their terri- 
tory against the threat of attack persistently 
raised by the irresponsible group in the 
Kremlin, 

If a free government existed in Moscow, 
the Paris conference could have been de- 
voted to the fulfillment of the ideals of 
progress and human betterment in a peace- 
time world. 

But the enemy government—master, for 
the time being, of friendiy peoples who really 
wish to live in peace with the rest of the 
world—continues its strategic game of men- 
ace and intimidation. 

The whole world is kept in a state of tn- 
cessant fear because the rulers in Moscow 
have no morals—no sense of right and wrong. 

For the fact is that the leaders of the Com- 
munist regime do not believe in God. One 
of their main tenets ts an antagonism toward 
all churches and all religions. 

Those who do not believe in God make 
thelr own rules. They avow that the end 
justifies the means. 


Those of us who do believe in God avow 
a faith in the rightness of moral teachings 
as derived from the Bible itself, Man there- 
by feels an obligation toward man—as 
brother to brother. There is no desire to 
kill, no desire to destroy savings and the 
fruits of toll, no desire to threaten the unity 
of millions of homes throughout the world. 
There is only a desire to live and let live. 

The Moscow rulers, of course, argue that 
this is exactly what their proposals of peace- 
ful coexistence. mean. Unhappily such pro- 
fessions are not persuasive because they are 
built upon an atheistic doctrine which is 
quite ready to promise anything and then 
treacherously to violate the most solemn of 
promises. 


There is expressed by some gullible persons 
in the free world today the wishful thought 
that the Soviets seek an armistice with the 
West and that the time has come to negoti- 
ate a deal. From many well-meaning per- 
sons in our midst here and abroad comes the 
renewed suggestion that there be another 
summit conference like the one in Geneva in 
1955. It is being said again with the same 
naivete as before that the conference plan 
is worth trying because, even if the effort 
fails, we shall know where we stand. 

But by this time don’t we know where we 
stand? Don't we know that such conferences 
are merely vehicles for more propaganda and 
flagrant defiance of the ideals of free men? 

Our Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
in a recent article in Life magazine, aptly 
expressed the meaning of such proposals 
when he wrote: 

“We have an armistice agreement with the 
Communists in Korea. But it is worthy of 
note that the Communist side violates every 
provision of that agreement except the one 
provision that we enforce; namely, that they 
shall not advance militarily beyond the 
armistice line.” 

We of the West have drawn such a line in 
Europe, too, and, as a result of the sensible 
agreement made In Paris last week by the 
NATO Council, we are preparing to establish 
bases in Europe for our missiles and stock- 
piles of atomic weapons. We do this because 
we think it is the only way to prevent war. 

If we were dealing with men of conscience, 
all of Europe could be disarmed. There 
would be no need of missile bases or stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons. 
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But we are dealing with men who boast of 
their contempt for religion—they do not be- 
lieve in God. 

In the Western World, theism is the basis 
of every constitutional right, every principle 
of free government. We are confronted in 
Moscow not with theoretical or philosophical 
atheists, but with practicing atheists. 

For atheism is unmorality. It has no re- 
gard for human life, It worships instead at 
the shrine of a materialistic and godless 
ideology. 

This is not just a question of tolerating @ 
belief contrary to our own. It involves real- 
istically a stern threat to survival Itself. 

The world is not going to be safe for any of 
us as long as atheistic communism is en- 
throned in Eastern Europe. There is nothing 
else to do but to shore up our defenses. At 
the same time we can fervently speak what 
is in our hearts to the peoples behind the 
Tron Curtain and pray with them for deliv- 
ance, For in the millions of them who still 
belleve in God rests the hope of mankind. 
They must inevitably find a way to set up 
a government of freedom. Their faith and 
our faith together can alone save the world 
from another war. 


The Gold Crisis—An Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit an article by James P. 
Warburg published in the New York 
Times magazine section, January 8, 1961- 

Mr. Warburg, a stimulating and dis- 
tinguished commentator on economic 
and political affairs, was formerly an 
adviser to President Roosevelt and vice 
chairman of the Bank of the Manhatten 
Co. 

In the article entitled “The Gold 
Crisis—An Analysis,” Mr. Warburg has 
made thoughtful and penetrating com- 
ments regarding our economic and 
monetary policies which deserves the 
careful study of all Members of the 
House. 

The article follows: 

Tux GOLD Crisis—An ANALYSIS 

The current dialog over the gold crisis re- 
minds me of similar discussions in President 
Roosevelt's oval study during the early dass 
of the New Deal. Then, as now, gold was 
being drained from the United States- 
Widely differing analyses of the cause of the 
trouble led to a variety of remedial proposals, 
ranging from the ultraorthodox to the fan- 
tastically radical. 

In the end, the gold crisis was overcome 
less by monetary experimentation—althoug? 
the gold embargo did provide a breathing 
space—than by the restoration of confidence, 
by certain necessary domestic reforms an 
by the long-overdue adjustment of U.S. tar- 
uff policy to the Nation’s altered position in 
the world. 

There is now no domestic crisis such as 
existed in early 1933. Our economy is funda- 
mentally strong. No radical legislative re- 
forms are needed. To restore healthy eco- 
nomic growth it is primarily necessary to 
remove the shackles imposed by an ill- 
advised fiscal policy of pseudo-conservatis™ 
and to shift the emphasis from stimulating 
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private extravagance to the satisfaction of 
long-neglected needs in the public sector. 
There are already indications that we may 
expect this change in emphasis under the 
Kennedy administration. 

A healthily growing economy with reason- 
ably stable full employment of our human 
and material resources will in itself tend to 
correct the current deficit in our balance of 
payments. But, to restore healthy growth 
will take time—a year at the very least— 
during which the gold outfiow may continue. 

During this period, it is essential to avoid 
Panicky measures which will further impair 
confidence in the dollar without coming to 
Brips with the crux of the problem. The 
crux of the problem is to adjust our economic 
Policies to the radically improved conditions 
in the northern half of the world and to the 
dangerously deteriorating conditions in the 
southern half. 

In 1933, the core of our balance-of- 
Payments dilemma, apart from the domestic 

own, was the fact the United States 
had become a creditor natlon—a fact to 
which its tariff and foreign economic policy 
had to be adjusted. In 1960, it is again 
hecessary to recognize that the position of 
the United States in the world has under- 
gone a fundamental change. 

Our present foreign economic policies were 
devised in 1947-49, when the entire world 
Needed every kind of American product from 
foodstuffs to machinery but lacked the 
Means of earning the dollars with which to 
Pay for purchases in the American market. 

To meet this situation, our Government 
Moved with both wisdom and generosity. It 
Undertook the Marshall plan to rehabilitate 
Western Europe, launched the point 4 pro- 
gram to assist the economic progress of the 
80-called underdeveloped areas, and sought 
to fortify these governmental endeavors by 
Stimulating private American investment 
abroad. Somewhat later, our Government 
Undertook—whether wisely or not is beside 
the point—a farfiung program of military 
aid and defense support to allies which were 
deemed essential to the military contain- 
Ment of Communist expansion. 

Taken together, these measures produced 
& flow of American dollars into foreign coun- 
tries which offset in part our chronic excess 
of exports over imports, thereby reducing the 
Worldwide shortage of dollars. 

What has happened now is that Europe's 
Spectacular economic recovery, coinciding 
with a period of relative stagnation in our 
Own economy, has resulted in a reversal of 
northern transatlantic economic relations. 
So far as the industrialized countries of the 
West are concerned, there is now not a short- 
age, but a glut of dollars. These countries 
are now not only competing with us in the 
World markets, but in our domestic market 
as well. Hence, they earn more dollars than 
they need. 

In addition, the recent low level of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States, com- 
Pared to the high level of European activity, 
has resulted in lower American interest rates 
than those prevailing abroad, so that tem- 
Porarily idle funds awaiting employment have 
tended to gravitate from the United States 
to Europe. 

Finally, the chronic outflow of gold has 
Caused the usual speculation and, in the 
absence of intelligent central-bank coopera- 
tion, has raised the specter of a devaluation 
of the dollar. 

It is very easy to draw some dangerously 
Wrong conclusions, both as to what has hap- 
Pened and as to the remedial action required. 

The most important fact to recognize Is 
that the reversal of the so-called dollar gap 
applies only to the industrialized countries 
Of the West; it does not apply to Asia (ex- 
cept Japan), Africa, and Latin America. 

It would, therefore, be dangerously wrong 
to attempt a reversal of our entire foreign aid 
and investment policy. 
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Such a reversal would defeat our own aims. 
It would not only bring about reprisals by 
the industrialized countries and thereby re- 
duce our exports and the volume of world 
trade; it would also cut the heart out of 
our already wholly inadequate efforts to ald 
the crucially important nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

The need is for a revision in opposite direc- 
tions of our economic policy toward the in- 
dustriaiized countries on the one hand, and 
the so-called underdeveloped nations on the 
other. 

We need to increase our exports to the 
industrialized countries, to decrease our new 
investment in them, and to obtain greater 
cooperation from them in aiding the under- 
developed areas. At the same time, we must 
aim to increase our investment, both public 
and private, in the underdeveloped countries 
without tying “buy American” strings to our 
assistance. 

The way to obtain cooperation toward 
worldwide economic development from the 
industrialized countries whom we have 
helped to get back on their feet is not to go 
hat in hand asking for help in meeting our 
balance-of-payments problem. The way to 
obtain such cooperation is to take the lead 
in organizing the resources of the non-Com- 
munist industrialized nations in a multi- 
lateral, coordinated effort channeled through 
a central organization—preferably through 
an ad hoo agency of the United Nations. 

Lifting the living standards of the world’s 
disadvantaged peoples is just as vitally im- 
portant to Britain, France, Germany or 
Japan as it is to us. We have a right to ask 
for their maximum contribution—not be- 
cause we helped them and now ask their 
help in return, but because the Job to be 
done is their job as much as ours. 

The worst possible way to approach our 
“gold crisis" is to attempt to get our military 
allies to assume part of the cost of our own 
military expenditures. 

It is perfectly reasonable to ask some of 
our allies, notably Germany and France, to 
make a greater contribution to their own 
defense. It is both undignified and foolish 
to ask them to contribute to the eost of 
maintaining our own forces in Europe when 
the salary of an American private, plus his 
perquisites, probably exceeds the salary of 
& French or German major. 

If we wish to reduce our military spending 
abroad, we might do well to reexamine the 
value of some of our alliances and the effec- 
tiveness of some of our expenditures, espe- 
cially in southeast Asia, Korea, and Taiwan. 

So much for public expenditure abroad. 
Let us now look at the private sector. 

In 1959, American tourists, traveling 
largely for pleasure and mostly in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, spent some $1,740 
million abroad. There are no figures to show 
how much of this sum was spent for articles 
brought home under the duty-free allow- 
ance, but the amount must have been con- 
siderable. 

Under the regulations put in force in 1948, 
an American citizen may once every six 
months bring home duty free $500 worth of 
foreign articles, His wife and adult children 
enjoy the same privilege. Prior to 1948, the 
individual duty-free allowance was $100. 
The purpose of raising the amount to $500 
was to promote tourist expenditure in the 
then dollar-hungry countries. 

I do not suggest that anything be done to 
discourage American citizens from visiting 
foreign countries. Nor do I suggest that 
Americans be urged not to travel on foreign 
ships or planes; this would be merely another 
form of buy-American“ nonsense, certain to 
invoke reprisals. 

But I do suggest that it would be sensible 


to revoke the $500 duty-free amendment to 


the customs regulations and thereby effect 
some reduction in luxury expenditure 
abroad. The amount thus saved might not 
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be large in relation to our $4 billion deficit, 
but it would help; and it would give Ameri- 
can citizens an awareness of how they might 
voluntarily render further assistance. 

A much more important area is that of 
American business investment abroad. In 
1959, such investment amounted to $2,644 
million. Of this amount 36.7 percent was in- 
vested in Canada and 21.2 percent in Western 
Europe, as against 17.4 percent in Latin 
America and 24.7 percent in all other coun- 
tries, including industrialized Japan. 

These figures tell only a part of the story. 
Actually, private American investment in 
the industrialized countries was much 
higher, because the figures given by the De- 
partment of Commerce do not include de- 
preciation reserves and earnings reinvested 
abroad. 

Under the present tax laws, American 
firms investing in foreign business enter- 
prises may indefinitely postpone the repatri- 
ation of thelr foreign earnings, thus escap- 
ing the American income tax and obtaining 
what amounts to an interest-free loan from 
the United States Government. Even if 
eventually repatriated, such earnings are 
likely to be brought home not as accumulated 
income but as capital gains, which are, of 
course, subject to a much lower rate of 
taxation. 

These tax regulations were wisely devised 
n decade ago to stimulate private investment 
abroad, to obtain private help toward eco- 
nomic development and to reduce the “dol- 
lar gap.” Now that there is an American 
“gold crisis” instead of a dollar shortage 
abroad, there is talk of removing this tax 
incentive. 

Here again, across-the-board action would 
be most inadvisable. What we should do is 
to remove the tax incentive to investment 
in the industrialized countries, while retain- 
ing it to stimulate investment in the under- 
developed areas. 

The figures for the first half of 1960 show 
a total American investment abroad of $1,172 
million; if doubled, to take in the full year, 
this would show a reduction as against 1959 
of about 8200 million, However, a single 
large item is likely to more than wipe out 
this decrease; the Ford Motor Co.'s purchase 
of the minority interest in its British sub- 
sidiary will add more than $350 million to the 
year’s total. 

The Ford Co. already owns 99 percent of 
the German Ford works and 74.9 percent of 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada. Nor is the Ford 
case unique. General Motors, for example, 
owns or controls Vauxhall Motors Ltd. in 
Great Britain and the Opel works in Ger- 
many. American companies in other fields 
such as petroleum, chemicals, aluminum, 
and office equipment, have acquired whole 
or partial ownership of industries in the 
developed countries through which they 
compete with themselves in the markets of 
the world. 

In part, this development has been due to 
the tax incentive, in part to the desire to 
avoid foreign Import duties, and most of all 
to the desire on the part of American con- 
cerns to take advantage of lower wages and 
costs of production. 

Whether the building of these interna- 
tional business empires is desirable from the 
point of view ot our international relations 
is a question which need not concern us 
here. What does concern us is the effect of 
this widespread practice upon the American 
economy and upon the American balance of 
payments. 

Not so long ago, American-made automo- 
tive vehicles were sold all over the world. 
The export of Ford cars, for example, con- 
stituted a large item in our favorable trade 
balance. Nowadays, the bulk of the cheaper 
models built by the Ford empire is produced 
in Britain and Germany, where it swells not 
the American but the British and German 
export totals. Last year, Vauxhall, General 
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Motors’ subsidiary, manufactured 245,085 ve- 
hicles, of which 134,012 were exported from 
Britain. 

The same thing is true of other American 
industries. Instead of exporting automo- 
biles, typewriters, chemicals, office equip- 
ment, or many other items, a large part of 
American industry is exporting capital to 
manufacture these items abroad—and not 
even bringing home the profits. (It might 
be added that the American manufacturers 
engaged in this type of operation are also ex- 
porting jobs, Vauxhall, for example, last 
year employed 26,251 British workers.) 

I do not suggest that the Government 
should attempt to ban this practice. I do 
suggest that the Government stop sub- 
sidizing it with respect to the dollar-rich 
industrialized nations, although it should 
continue the tax incentive to investment 
in the dollar-poor underdeveloped countries. 

The fact is that a large segment of Amer- 
ican industry abuses its semimonopolistic 
position to manipulate prices without the 
slightest regard to demand and supply, so 
that prices rise more or less continuously 
even when there is no shortage of goods and 
plant capacity is not fully employed. A fla- 
grant example was furnished by the rise of 
steel prices during the 1957-58 recession. 

The truth is that a large part of American 
industrial leadership appears to have for- 
gotten the magic formula put into practice 
by the first Henry Ford—that the way to 
make money is to make more and better 
goods for more people at lower prices, rather 
than to squeeze the maximum margin of 
profit out of each unit sale. 

The question, however, goes deeper than 80 
far indicated. As stated at the outset, the 
most important antidote to an unhealthy 
balance of payments is a healthy economy. 
It is not a sign of health that a large part of 
the once superbly efficient and effectively 
competitive American industry has priced 
and featherbedded itself out of the world 
markets. It is not a sign of health that 
large segments of American industry are now 
able to compete in world markets only by 
manufacturing elsewhere than in the United 
States, 

The common belief that high wages are 
the chief if not the sole cause of this un- 
fortunate development is only partially cor- 
rect. The salary of one top executive in 
American industry frequently equals the en- 
tire administrative overhead of a European 
or Japanese enterprise. Featherbedding is 
by no means confined to labor. 

Where American laboris wages have ad- 
vanced beyond increased productivity, this 
has frequently been due to the fact that col- 
lective bargaining in our semimonopolistic, 
price-administered industries has become a 
mere ritual dance in which management and 
labor leadership combine to fleece the 
consumer, 

If a wage increase raises the cost of pro- 
ducing a given unit by, let us say, 81, it is 
not unusual to see the price of that unit to 
the consumer promptly raised by $2 or even 
$3. 

The failure of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to understand that monopolistic price 
manipulation has been the chief cause of 
the inflation which it has tried to arrest, 
rather than any classical demand for goods 
in excess of supply, has probably had much 
to do with its adoption of a regressive and 
growth-strangling fiscal policy. 

If we believe in and wish to preach the 
virtues of a free-market economy, we had 
better see to it that we maintain such an 
economy here at home. Unless we do so— 
unless American industry regains its ability 
to compete without expatriating itself, it will 
not be easy to correct the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments without fatally reducing 
our aid to the underdeveloped countries. 
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It is necessary to view the gold crisis in 
proper perspective. Our gold reserve exists 
to preserve confidence during an emergency. 
Panicky measures to halt our gold stock's 
diminution when an emergency arises will 
only destroy confidence and magnify the 
crisis. To say this is not to deny that the 
whole concept of gold reserves requires re- 
thinkin: 


g: 

Back in 1933, this student of monetary 
policy urged the adoption of a system of 
settling international balances more fiexible 
than the then-existing automatic gold stand- 
ard. Some improvements were made at that 
time. Further facilities were later added 
through the creation of the International 
Monetary Fund and the European Payments 
Union. But more improvements are needed. 

Raising the price of gold—ie., devaluing 
the dollar—will not solve the problem; it 
will, in fact, benefit only the two great gold 
producers, the Union of South Africa and 
the Soviet Union. 

Eliminating the requirement for a 25-per- 
cent gold reserve against outstanding cur- 
rency would provide temporary relief, but 
it would also remove a healthy brake against 
overexpansion of the currency—even though 
this brake does not operate against the over- 
expansion of credit. 

On the other hand, the suggestions re- 
cently put forward by Prof. Robert Triffin 
of Yale University with regard to making 
the International Monetary Fund into an 
international clearinghouse with limited 
lending facilities point in the right direc- 
tion. Yet it must always be remembered 
that no system of international exchange 
—not even a supranational currency—can 
be expected to do more than take care of 
temporary disequilibriums in the interna- 
tional balance of payment. A chronic dis- 
equilibrium must be cured at the source. 

Our chronic disequilibrium results from 
the failure of both our Government and our 
business leadership to adjust to the spec- 
tacular improvement in West European and 
Japanese affairs—an advance largely brought 
about by the United States itself. 


National Aid for the Fine Arts Widespread 
in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 6, 1961, I introduced H.R. 1942, a bill 
to establish a program of grants to States 
for the development of programs and 
projects in the arts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

My good friend, Patrick Hayes, of the 
Hayes Concert Bureau here in Washing- 
ton, was good enough to expound the 
philosophy of this bill on his weekly 
broadcast over WGMS on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 8, 1961. 

His remarks were as follows: 

Good afternoon. The Honorable CARROLL 
D. Kearns is a Republican Congressman from 
Erie, Pa. He is a longtime supporter of 
Federal recognition of and ald to the arts. 
His name is on many Dills that have been 
introduced in Congress along this line, and 
he never gives up. The other day he came 
out swinging again, by introducing a bill 
to provide Federal aid for the fine arts at the 
State level. 
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Now this is something new, and I think 
we will be hearing a great deal about It. 
All the talk about Federal subsidy is usually 
very general, and leaves the impression that 
some people want a big fat appropriation in 
Washington, with a department or agency 
to handle it, so that symphony orchestras, 
opera companies, ballet companies, students 
needing scholarship aid, and others could get 
in line and get their checks. This vagueness 
gives ammunition to opponents of subsidy 
for the arts, in any form whatsoever. They 
conjure up alleged Federal control of the 
arts—in line with the classic argument that 
power follows the purse strings. They ap- 
peal to local pride and autonomy, and 
Washington to mind its own business, some- 
thing we in Washington are yearning to do. 
by the way. But it is true that most bills. 
introduced in past years have attempted to 
get some Federal recognition and money On 
a Federal basis, and Mr. Kearns’ new ap- 
proach takes away the implied Federal evils 
in such subsidy. 

The appropriation under Mr. Kearns’ bill 
would be a Federal appropriation. The 
money would flow to the 50 States, not to 
individual organizations or people within 
those States, Initiative would remain at the 
local level, and the citizen or group in Ore- 
gon would go to Salem, not to Washington, 
D.C., for action. 

What does Mr. Kearns have in mind? The 
purposes of his new bill are: (1) To assist 
the States to inventory existing pi 
and develop new ones; (2) to assist in the 
construction of cultural centers; (3) protect 
and preserve historic sites, buildings, or ob- 
jects of historical, architectural, or artistic 
significance; (4) train leaders; (5) assist 
symphony orchestras, art galleries, and edu- 
cational institutions, including colleges and 
universities, develop and maintain cultura! 
programs; (6) Federal aid would be limited 
to $100,000 per State, and 50 percent of any 
single project or program. 

This is a comprehensive set of objectives, 
and up to the reading of point No, 6 one 
would hazard a guess of something in the 
neighborhood of $50 million to get started. 
But point 6 says that in any 1 year $100,000 
is the limit per State, which means $5 mil- 
lion for the 50 States. This is better than 
nothing, but it is a trickle where there 
should be a full stream flowing. The chal- 
lenges of the sixties in our cultural develop- 
ment go far beyond this amount, Perhaps 
this figure is intended to over the 
years—and it is true that It Is provided that 
the States must match the Federal grant, 59 
a total of $10 million could be expended in 
any 1 year, 

The idea of inventorying existing programs 
Is interesting. The lawyer-art patron and 
theater expert, Morris Ernst, has an article in 
the annual issue of Varlety, in which he 
wonders why no questions were asked of the 
citizens in the 1960 census about cultural 
activities. People were asked about their 
automobiles, kitchen stoves, and refrigera- 
tors, their indoor and outdoor plumbing, but 
there were no questions about how many 
people in the family played musical instru- 
ments, subscribed to concerts and theater 
contributed to local artistic organizations, 
acted, played, or danced in local orga 
groups, and so on. An assessment of the 
quantity and quality of the Nation's cultural 
activity just now would provide a good port- 
folio of information for use in justifying the 
appropriation of money for future activity 
and growth. Assistance in the construction 
of cultural centers makes complete sense 
alongside Federal assistance in building hos- 
pitals under the Hill-Burton Act, on a basis 
of matching funds—initiative always re- 
maining at the local level, and working up 
through the State governments. 

Again, $100,000 would not go very fer 
toward a cultural center of any size thes? 
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Years, and this observation leads to the sug- 
Gestion that there might be two funds—one 
for building programs, and one for programs 
{nvolying people, and since buildings always 
Cost more than people, this might justifiably 
be a much bigger fund. The whole country 
needs more opera houses, concert halls, 
and cultural centers, and we should remem- 
ber that once bult they will stand for a 
long, long time. It might even be claimed 
that they are an investment in the future 
country. 
aim of protecting and preserving his- 
tes is an admirable one in this bill of 
This principle saved Carnegie 
the old Garrick in Chicago, and 
1 save the Belasco theater here. 
his six points, perhaps point 4 is 
significant—to train leaders, Pow- 
economic support is needed to bolster 
tifully low pay scales in music and 
„also music education. A leader is 
be an outstanding person, edu- 
Cated and skilled in his feld. talented above 
the others—but he has to make a living. The 
needed in the 1960's to develop, 
Maintain, and truly lead our cultural life 
Must first be attracted to the musical and 
al fields of endeavor, and must find 
financially rewarding to stay on board. 
Right now this would mean capturing the 
tion of the current generation in our 
Colleges who will presently elect their ca- 
reers, among which could be careers in music 
and theater. A domestic Fulbright program 
48 indicated. Why not? 

Mr. Krarns’ point 4 is reldted to his point 
5—to assist symphony orchestras, art gal- 
leries, and educational institutions, including 
Colleges and universities, to develop and 
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be a third substantial fund for long- 
Tange scholarships and grants to people—to 
Tepeat, on a domestic Fulbright basis. And 

Would put this one first over the other two 
in importance. 

Thus, Mr. Kearns, with the bill he intro- 
duced last week, starts the 1961 debate on 
the subject. What to do—how to do it—how 
much to support it? 

There is some powerful support for Mr. 

NS, and all those who will now concern 
themselves with the cultural challenge of 
sixties, in special double Issue of Life 
Magazine, the editorial on page 45, titled 
a Second Revolution the New Role for 
Culture." The opening paragraph reads: 
g the American Revolution, John 
„surrounded by the charms of Paris, 
Wrote to his wife: ‘It is not indeed the fine 
arts which our country requires; the useful, 
the mechanic arts are those which we have 
Occasion for in a young country. * * * I 
Must study politics and war, that my sons 
May have liberty to study mathematics and 
phy. My sons ought to study mathe- 
Matics and philosophy, geography, natural 
history and naval architecture, navigation, 
Commerce and agriculture, in order to give 
their children a right to study painting, 
Poetry, music, architecture, statuary, tapes- 
try, and porcelain,’ ” 

We are six generations along in history 
since John Adams’ time. Life magazine de- 
Scribes the period 1996-60 as a second Ameri- 
dan revolution, bringing us to a new point of 
departure into the future, into the sixties. 
Past: generations of Americans have put the 
Current generation into a position to go for- 
Ward culturally—to develop the gentler arts 
as we have developed the manly arts of our 
civilization. ‘The article in Life concludes 
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thus; “In building our civilization, the arts 
have a more essential role than ever in our 
past. For the arts by their nature are 
equipped to impose form and meaning on the 
increasing complexities of human experi- 
ence, Including those of science. Art is a 
human activity which speaks directly to the 
emotions, and America in these coming years 
will have to address a lot of human emo- 
tions, some quite different from its own.” 
Philosopher William Ernest Hocking is 
quoted: “Side by side with the common 
authority of science, now concretely bind- 
ing men's minds, there is a common author- 
ity of those man-created images of life's 
meaning we call art, universal only by con- 
sent, capable of forging a unity the more 
significant because it is devoid of compul- 
sion. As the voice of human hope, art pre- 
cedes diplomacy, and makes diplomacy pos- 
sible. Thus, great art, no less than politics 
and commerce, is a source of national 
strength and a world unifier. Without it 
our lives are barren and our ciyilization in- 
complete. All heirs of John Adams should 
turn to the task with a new heart. Let a 
thousand cities appoint beaux arts commis- 
sions like that of Paris to preserve our land- 
marks and improve the genersl lock of the 
place. Let millions more individuals pursue 
and refine their love of beauty both as cre- 
ators and appreciators.” 

Having just listened to three nights of 
Mark Twain as brought to life by Hal Hol- 
brook, I am moved to put these noble 
thoughts into hard Twain vernacular, say- 
ing: Let us keep what we've got. Don’t tear 
it down. Bulld what we need. Send the 
voice of human hope to a good singing 
teacher to learn how to sing full throat— 
and everybody else listen to it. My next 
ghost story will be about the ghosts of John 
Adams, yes, and of Plato and Aristotle, Mi- 
chelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci, Mozart, 
and Shakespeare, yes, and Moliere—as they 
haunt Congress and the President. I hope 
they don’t sleep a night through until this 
cultural business is attended to. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include for the 
Recon two articles from the January 
1961, edition of International Musician 
which are closely related to the objec- 
tives of H.R. 1942: 

PLIGHT OF Music Tord TO MILLIONS—SHOW- 

MAN ARTHUR GODFREY BROADCASTS COAST- 
^ TO-COAST WITH PRESIDENT KENIN ON NEED 

FOR FEDERAL Am TO THE ARTS 


Millions throughout the United States 
heard a prolonged discussion between Pres- 
ident Herman Kenin and showman Arthur 
Godfrey about the problems besetting music 
and musicians and the inevitable conclusion 
that Federal subsidy for the living arts is an 
absolute necessity if America’s most highly 
developed art form Is to survive. 

Although Mr. Godfrey at first took the at- 
titude that the least government is the best 
government and had to be conyinced, Pres- 
ident Kenin's facts were so cogent that the 
inimitable Redhead enthusiastically con- 
ceded: You've made a believer out of me. I 
never knew these things before, didn’t con- 
sider them, particularly. I guess I should 
start thinking about them.” 

Scene of the discussion was the Arthur 
Godfrey coast-to-coast show over CBS radio 
network November 18. When President 
Kenin said “a plumber doesn’t have to go 
home each night to take apart his tollet to 
keep in practice,” he brought roars of 
laughter. $ 

The point was not intended to be humor- 
ous, although the humor of its presenta- 
tion drove it home. There are few profes- 
sions that require such practice on the part 
of its practitioners as does that of the mu- 
sicilan. There are even fewer—with the ex- 
ception of other living arts—that mean as 
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much to the culture of the Nation and ciyill- 
zation in general. 8 

President Kenim's points were so well taken 
that it was decided that disks—normally a 
horrid word to AF. of M. members—should 
be made of the excerpted broadcast and sent 
to each local, to symphony groups, music 
clubs, and similar organizations, These are 
now available for membership meetings and 
for placement by local officers at other sult- 
able forums. 

During the Arthur Godfrey show discus- 
sion, President Kenin made repeated refer- 
ence to an article by Samuel Grafton that 
appeared in the November issue of McCall's 
magazine under the title “Trouble in Our 
Symphony Orchestras," a study so author- 
itative it is recommended reading for all 
AF. of M. members. A reprint of this arti- 
cle also was forwarded to each local secre- 
tary, slong with the disk of the Godfrey show 
on which President Kenin was the guest of 
honor. 


State. Scrporr OP Music: AN OLD TRADI- 
TION IN EUROPE 
(By Hope Hoddard) 

Subsidy of music is no new thing In 
Europe. Italy was pouring money into opera 
when the tower of Pisa took on its famous 
slant in the 14th century. France's “Opéra,” 
along with the Louvre, has been that coun- 
try’s pampered pet since long before world 
wars were even thought of. Sweden's Stock- 
holm Opera came into being in 1773 through 
the royal decree of King Gustav III. who 
himself wrote some of the operas’ texts. 
Frederick the Great gave Berlin its first opera 
house in 1740. October 18, 1746, he issued 
the order: “Having received many complaints 
of the decline of the art of singing, and the 
neglect of it in our gymnasiums and schools, 
His Majesty commands that the young peo- 
ple in all public schools and gymnasiums 
shall be eexrcised more diligently therein, 
and to that end shall have singing lessons 
three times a week.” 


Still today opera seems to be the favored 
goal for subsidies in Europe. Practically 
every city In Germany has an opera com- 
pany complete with orchestra and staff, not 
to spesk of a fine building to house it and 
full equipment to facilitate it—all stabil- 
ized through grants from the Federal, State 
and local governments, These Staatsoper“ 
service the entire region, with performances 
held in many cases nightly 11 months of the 
year. Though Federal and State govern- 
ments help subsidize such companies, the 
running policy is usually decided at the 
municipal level. Just now East Berlin and 
West Berlin authorities are competing fierce- 
ly for operatic prestige, each placing lavish 
resources at the disposal of the home com- 
pany—the sort of cold war even pacifists 
revel in. 

In France the “Opéra” and the “Opéra 
Comique" receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment (which holds the price cheap consid- 
ering the returns) the equivalent of 84 mil- 
lion annually. This amount, set by Parlia- 
ment, is renewed each year almost without 
debate. A special subsidy for premieres of 
contemporary operas goes to a recently estab- 
lished opera company, “La Decentralisation 
Lyric,” which tours as well as gives opera in 
the hometown. 

Austria pays off the annual deficits of the 
three stages of the Vienna State Opera: the 
Staatsoper, the Volksoper, and the Redouten- 
gaal. The Danish Government meets-the an- 
nual deficits of the Royal Theatre, including 
its ballet and opera. Three Swedish opera 
companies (in Stockholm, Goteborg, and Mal- 
mo) receive annual grants from the state, 
This money, together with that given to the 
provincial orchestras and smaller provincial 
theaters in Halsingborg, Norrkoping, Upp- 
sala, snd Boras, is collected mainly from 
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government-sponsored lotteries. The Gov- 
ernment of Greece covers the annual deficits 
of the National Opera of Athens. The Por- 
tugese Government subsidizes its opera, as 
do the Governments of Belgium, Holland, 
Turkey, and others. 

Opera subsidy had been a comparative late 
arrival in the Netherlands. In 1945 the 
Dutch authorities (state, municipal) decided 
to lend their financial support to an opera 
company which was based in Amsterdam and 
called the Nederlandse Opera. Today the 
company performs on an average of 22 dif- 
ferent operas a year with 190 performances. 

In Great Britain, the Government through 
its arts council gives the equivalent of a 
million dollars annually toward the support 
of the opera at Covent Garden, the Royal 
Ballet at Sadler's Wells, the Old Vic Theater 
and the Carl Rosa Opera. In 1957-58 the 
British Parliament voted these three organ- 
izations, all in London, $1,500,000 at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange. 


WHERE OPERA IS QUEEN 


In Italy, probably the most opera - minded 
country in Europe, subsidized opera houses 
are as thick as canals in Venice and as en- 
thuslastically patronized. La Scala of Milan 
is the nation’s pride and of course supported 
accordingly, but even small towns have sub- 
sidized opera. These are also happy to stand 
host to opera companies originating from 
outside. Spoleto, for instance, gives its whole 
heart and what money it can scratch to- 
gether to a festival organized largely from 
the United States. And everyone has heard 
of the astonishing gesture of the Italian 
Government in 1958 of granting a subsidy of 
$16,000 to Chicago’s Lyric Opera Company— 
a company, incidentally, which our own Goy- 
ernment had left strictly to its own resources. 

The U.S.S.R. boasts 30 opera companies, 
but these do not come under the head of our 
present discussion. Subsidy by dictionary 
definition is a government grant to a private 
enterprise. In Russia, government subsidy 
has been replaced by government ownership, 
an entirely different matter. 

Symphony orchestras in Europe get under 
the wire of subsidy in many cases through 
their alliance with opera. The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, for instance, benefits from the 
subsidy to the Vienna State Opera, since it 
functions as house orchestra to the opera. 

Many countries, however, support sym- 
phony orchestras for their own sake. The 
Greek Government covers the deficits of the 
State Orchestra of Athens. In Belgium the 
principal symphony orchestras receive both 
municipal and state subsidies. The munici- 
pal orchestras in Denmark are subsidized 
from 20 percent to near total from munici- 
pal-national sources. The Stockholm Phil- 
harmonic has the Swedish state as one of 
its sponsors. The Portuguese Government 
subsidizes syphony orchestras in both Lis- 
bon and Porto, and bolstered up the latter 
orchestra when it was in danger of disband- 
ing in 1956. Ireland's Government has ex- 
tended grants to the Limerick Symphony 
Concerts Society and the Cork Orchestral 
Society for the 1960-61 season. The salaries 
of the instrumentalists of the Presidential 
Philharmonic of Ankara are provided by the 
state. 

In Norway grants from the state help the 
Oslo Philharmonic Society to the extent of 
200,000 kroner. Other sources of its support 
are: 330,000 kroner from the municipal au- 
thorities; 880,000 from the Norwegian Broad- 
cast Corp.; 150,000 from the sale of tickets, 
and the remainder from bequests and other 
sources of income, 

Tn contrast to its largesse in supporting 
opera, France seems a bit closehanded in 
respect to symphony orchestras. In Paris, 
tour privately run orchestras are supplied 
with small governmental subsidies in return 
for playing a number of first performances. 
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Radio France pays one of these orchestras to 
broadcast a concert each Sunday. 

Great Britain dispenses £20,000 annually 
to the Liverpool Symphony, £20,000 to the 
Bournemouth Symphony, £17,000 to the 
Birmingham Symphony, and £12,000 to the 
London Philharmonia. It allocates £35,000 
for music in Scotland, £25,000 of which goes 
to the Scottish National Orchestra. 

The Netherlands shows up particularly 
well in its symphony orchestra subsidies. 
The federal government divides the equiva- 
lent of about $1 million yearly among its 13 
orchestras, including the famous Concertge- 
bouw of Amsterdam. Municipalities are also 
generous in their support. As early as 1911 
the mayor of Amsterdam proposed granting 
a subsidy to the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
and the city council accepted the proposal 
unanimously. Other cities shortly followed 
suit. Today all municipal authorities sup- 
port in one way or another either regularly 
or at intervals musical life at the local level. 

YOUTH is SERVED 


Not a country but realizes that by Invest- 
ing in its youth it invests in its own future. 
Thus in Belgium and in Ireland a number 
of promising young composers are given 
grants or scholarships which enable them to 
spend a year or more in study in foreign 
cities. Belgium’s biannual “Prix de Rome” 
for musical composition gives the recipient 
the equivalent of $1,200. One of the condl- 
tions of the contest is that he must pursue 
his musical studies abroad. Belgium's Prix 
de Virtuosite opens performance doors to 
the winner. The Netherlands offers awards 
and commissions for composers, and facili- 
tates recitals of gifted artists. 

Another means of serving youth is the 
grant to conservatories. The Greek Govern- 
ment subsidizes all its conservatories, the 
Portuguese Government, its principal ones; 
ie., those in Lisbon and Porto, Great Brit- 
ain gives £15,000 annually to the Royal 
Ballet School. The Netherlands gives 1,629,- 
300 guilder (approximately $349,911) an- 
nually to music education, including pay- 
ment of personnel of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music at The Hague and grants to prospec- 
tive music teachers. Austrian schillings 
to the amount of $23,000 are disbursed to 
students at the two federal music academies 
(the Vienna Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art and the Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art Mozarteum in Salzburg). A number of 
distinguished older musicians and composers 
receive “Ehrengaben” in the form of monthly 
rent payments, 

AS PROPAGANDA AGENT 


It is natural that much governmental lar- 
gesse should be aimed at gaining prestige 
abroad. (Our Government-sponsored ANTA 
tours are a case in point.) In Belgium, the 
Queen Elisabeth International Musical Com- 
petition which carries prizes to the amount 
of approximately $12,000, has brought ac- 
claim to that country, since it is open to 
artists in every part of the world. 

An Interesting item in the expense ac- 
counts of several countries is the allotments 
for the copying of scores. The Federal Gov- 
ernment of Germany distributes to foreign 
critics collections of scores and recordings of 
contemporary works. The Irish Government 
finances a music copying scheme through 
which the compositions of contemporary 
Irish composers are made known to foreign 
bodies. The Netherlands provides subsidies 
to the National Soclety for Promotion of 
15 and Documentation Netherlands 

sic, 


SUBSIDY VIA BROADCASTS 


Subsidy of music, as often as not, swims 
in over the alr waves. Government-owned 
radio and television stations often become 
sponsors of musica] organizations. The Aus- 
tralian Commission, establish- 
ed by the Federal Government in 1932, relays 
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nationwide programs from the capital cities. 
Since its Broadcasting Company was from 
the start specifically charged with catering to 
and developing the best cultural tastes of the 
public, it was found necessary to hire good 
studio orchestras. These, in turn, became 
the nucleus of larger units giving public re- 
citals. Under the Federal Broadcasting Act, 
the ABC may give outside performances only 
if part of the program is broadcast. The pre- 
senting of these public concerts enables the 
ABC to recover, from box office returns, some 
of the large costs involved in maintaining 
the orchestras The revenue also makes it 
possible to bring a number of international 
celebrities to Australia each season. Today 
every State capital in Australia has its own 
full-time orchestra, all with resident con- 
ductors, all virtually under the control of the 
ABC 


In 1954-55 the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission was responsible for 718 concerts 
throughout the Commonwealth. Of this 
number 152 were given in country districts. 
152 were free school matinees, 63, youth con- 
certs and 13, open air concerts. 

These Australian broadcasting orchestras 
lead to still another form of subsidy. From 
time to time the ABC offers scholarships to 
promising students in the woodwind and 
horn sections, enabling them to complete 
their studies under professional teachers 
with the prospect of entering symphony 
orchestras later, 

In Paris, three radio orchestras are main- 
tained through national subsidy: Radio Na- 
tional; Orchestra Philharmonique; and 
Radio Lyrique, the latter for stage works. 
There is a radio orchestra in the larger pro- 
vinclal cities. In Marseilles and in some oth- 
er cities this radio orchestra doubles as a 
municipal orchestra, has practically the same 
personnel, though the conductors may be 
different, 

The British Broadcasting Co. is financed by 
direct parliamentary grant through the Post 
Office Department. In 1959, £6 million were 
spent for music and the spoken word on the 
BBC. * 

The Danish State Radio, a national cooper- 
ative, is also heavily subsidized. 

How is the matter of allocation of subsi- 
dies decided? The methods differ as widely 
as the goals. The fund set aside for the field 
of music in Austria is administered by the 
Austrian Ministry of Education, with the 
whole weight of decision in their hands. In 
Holland, the Ministry of Education, Arts and 
Sciences controls the budget. In Canada, the 
Canada Council administers the funds, de- 
termining which musical projects and 
which individuals are to receive grants and 
scholarships by on-the-spot observations by 
authorities and experts. The Council inci- 
dentally requires that the organization re- 
ceiving aid show evidence of continued local 
backing. Also grants are ordinarily made for 
a period of 1-year only, in order that a con- 
stant checkup may be possible. Financial 
statements from all organizations receiving 
subsidies are required at the end of the 
season. 

Great Britain also has an Arts Council, a 
body of distinguished private citizens with a 
knowledge of and appreciation of the arts. 
The present chairman of the panel 15 
Anthony Lewis, professor of music at the 
University of Birmingham. Most of the 16 
members of the panel are musicians. 

Here we have an outline picture of music 
subsidy at its exists in forelgn countries. It 
is to be noted that musical organizations 
favored differ among the countries, and that 
the methods of administering the funds also 
vary. Main thing is that the matter must be 
kept in the hands of responsible men and 
women who have both a thorough knowledge 
of musical activities in their respective coun- 
tries and a recognition of the importance of 
musical developments within their borders. 

Horx STODDARD. 
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The American Motors Customer Progress 
Sharing Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HENRY S. REUSS 


-OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
~Recorp, I include the following: It will 
be of interest to the Members to know 
What one progressive business corpora- 
tion, American Motors, is doing about 

the gains of increased output 
With consumers in such a way that lower 
Prices, a higher level of automobile out- 
Put, and steadier employment, so much 
needed today, are encouraged. I have 
asked William H. McGaughey, vice presi- 
dent of American Motors, to set forth the 


. 


THE AMERICAN MOTORS CUSTOMER PROGRESS 
SHARING PROGRAM 

(By William H. McGaughey) 
American Motors successfully lifted its 
Sales level in about 11 working days in late 
ber by offering to Hare with Rambler 
and Metropolitan customers the plus profits 
resulting from increased business. The 
bonus to customers is in the form of U.S. 
ernment savings bonds. A few days ago 
We mailed 34,971 series E bonds of the $25 
tion to retall customers all over 
the Nation. These families were entitled to 
the bonus because, under terms of the pro- 
ram, our retall car sales increased more than 
10 percent in December over December a 
ago. Actually, the Increase amounted 
to 13.8 percent. The program continues, 
On a progressive, cumulative, and retroactive 
basis, through March. It Is possible that our 
Customers may realize nearly $25 million in 
bonds in a 4-month period. The value of 
the bond goes up with each 10 percent step- 
Up in sales. Bonds with maturity value of 
125 may be awarded to all customers buy- 


from December 1—March 31 if our 


Cumulative sales gains go as high as 50 per- 
Cent. On that basis, the company would 
make an actual outlay of nearly $19 mil- 
„to be paid out of profits realized from 
uf: . That's a very brief sum- 
Mary of how the plan operates. 

Apart from its obvious benefits to con- 
Sumers, the plan, we believe, promotes other 
important objectives of national economic 
Policy, Dr. Paul Samuelson, of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who headed 
Mr. Kennedy's special task force on economic 
Conditions in the United States, stated in 
the concluding paragraph of his recent 


“Neither labor, nor management, nor the 
Consumer can gain from an increase in price 
tags. Just as we pioneered in the 1920's in 
Creating potent monetary mechanisms and 
in the 1930's in forging the tools of effective 
fiscal policy, so may it be necessary in the 
1960's to meet head on the problem of a 
Price creep. .This is a challenge to mixed 
economies all over the free world, and is 
not to be met by Government alone.“ 

Dr. Samuelson's observation that the prob- 
lem of the price creep is “not to be met by 
government alone“ is a key phrase in the 
economico report. 

We believe that our company’s record in 
this respect ls noteworthy. The prices of our 
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best selling Rambler models have been con- 
sistently below competitive prices. Further- 
more, American Motors’ pioneering of the 
compact car in the United States has helped 
bring down the average wholesale price level 
of new cars generally, reversing a steady up- 
ward trend underway in the U.S. car industry 
for nearly three decades. By so doing, we 
shared our economic progress with consum- 
ers even before we launched this new pro- 


gram. 
It's a matter of record, too, that American 
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Motors automobile factory workers have 
benefited significantly from Rambler's sales 
rise. Since 1959, our Kenosha and Milwaukee 
automobile plants have provided steadier em- 
ployment than those of any other U.S. auto- 
mobile plants, These employees have real- 
ized added wages for Saturday and overtime 
work, or other forms of premium pay during 
much of the period. In our 1960 fiscal year, 
for example, our automobile plants operated 
on 38 Saturdays. We also maintained 3-shift 
schedules for 26 weeks. 


* verage hourly employment 


Year American 

Automobile Motors 

industry automobile 
| plants 

(20, 100 7,700 

476, 700 11, 400 

574, 200 14, 200 

639, 22, 586 


Avernce weekly bours 


Average weekly earnings 


Automobile 
industry automobile automolile 
Plants Plants 
4.0 85. 68 $08. 40 $85. 86 
39.2 38, 92 99.96 100, 99 
40.8 43.4 110, 16 121. 21 
41.2 44.33 114. 85 128. 35 


We've also done reasonably well by our 
shareholders. Our return on investment of 
25 percent was the highest such rate of re- 
turn in the automobile industry during the 
1960 fiscal year. The number of American 
Motors stockholders has increased by 75 per- 
cent over the past 2 years, which ls encour- 
aging to us. During the past year we in- 
creased our quarterly dividend rate by 50 

ent. Our rate of return on sales com- 
pares as follows with our major competitors: 


Earnings before tares as percent of net sales 


Ameri- | General Chrys- 
can | Motors} Ford ler 
Motors 
I an a 
1 Sept. 
wot os] ase] ar] 22 
1839 (calendar year)... 11.9 16.0 15.7 64) 
Inas (calendar year) 7. A 11.7 44 (3. 9 


1957 (calendar year). (I. 


Ameri-| Gen- Chrys 
can eral | Ford ler 
Motors | Motors 
O a 

throu, 

„ 4.5 7.5 8.2 1.1 
1980 (calendar year). 5. 5 7.8 84 (2) 
ise (calendar year l 6.7 2.8 1. 0) 
1957 (calendar year)..| (I. 0) 7. 7 5.1 24 

No income taxes paid In 1008. 


Due to widespread acceptance of compact 
Ramblers, we've sustained 39 consecutive 
monthly sales increases over the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year. In the 
process American Motors has become the 
largest single employer in the State of Wis- 
consin, we've built up a strong distribution 
organization with dealers in every major U.S. 
community, we're contributing to the eco- 
nomic well-being of several thousand sup- 
pliers and their employees and their families, 
and of course, we've made ever-increasing 
contributions to Federal, State, and local 
revenue collectors. 

Consuming buying supports this pyramid, 
of course, and we want to continue to 
broaden the base of this economic structure. 
The only enduring means of doing this is for 
American Motors to provide more value to 
the car-buying customer. This is a continu- 
ing pursuit with us. 

Because the bonus bond program helps 
dramatize the Rambler, it is not without 
merit as a merchandising plan, However, 


we believe it has a more significant purpose 
to serve. 

1. It underscores the role of private Initia- 
tive in generating increased economic ac- 
tivity. 

At a time when the automobile business is 
facing a letdown, in line with general soften- 
ing of US. economic conditions, and be- 
cause of the high levels of field inventories, 
the American Motors customer progress- 
sharing program is stimulating our retail 
sales across the country. 

In December 1960, wholesale sales of our 
automobile products amounted to about $69 
million, an increase of nearly $10 million 
over sales in December 1959. 

Purthermore, the distribution of 34,324 
savings bonds, which was the largest single 
bond distribution yet made by a national 
bank is adding to the purchasing power of 
families across the land this week. We con- 
fidently anticipate that this payout will 
accelerate over the next 3 months. 

2. Our type of program points the way to 
restoring balance in the economic scales 
that have been tipped in favor of a few well 

economic groups. 

Relatively too much of the fruits of in- 
dustrial progress has been going to the 
highly organized pressure groups. The con- 
sumers are unorganized and have no ef- 
fective means of expressing themselves, ex- 
cept through casting a silent vote in the 
marketplace. Rising foreign competition is 
one reflection of this neglect of the US. 
consumer. 

In our opinion, it is unthinkable that the 
Nation fail to step up to these festering prob- 
lems. Yet we're not inclined to place the 
entire burden upon the Congress and the 
new administration to resolve. We believe 
that voluntary measures, originating in the 
private sector of the economy, can point a 
new direction. 

We subscribe to the Christopher creed, 
“Don't curse the darkness; light a candle, 
instead.” 

Compared to the American economy as a 
whole, American Motors is a relatively small 
peck of potatoes. But if we can light a 
small candle and shed light in the areas 
where darkness has enveloped our economic 
and political situation, we may help others 
see the way. 

We seek your understanding. If you think 
well of customer progress and want 
to recommend it to others, we'll be happy to 
acquaint them with our approach and our 
results. If enough others become inter- 
ested, perhaps the combined candlelight can 
illuminate a broad new path for American 
industry to take in the years ahead. 
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Tribute to Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herein a copy of the talk that our great 
Majority Leader JohN McCormack, of 
Boston, made yesterday about our be- 
loved Speaker. Of course, JOHN McCor- 
MACK is known to be one of the great ora- 
tors, not only of the Congress, but of this 
Nation or any other place, and while he 
did, Mr. Speaker, say some fabulous and 
wonderful things, there is no way in the 
English language, or any other language 
I know, to properly describe the love and 
respect that the men in this House, on 
both sides of the aisle, and they repre- 
sent every human being in America, love 
and regard our own Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN. They know Sam RAYBURN, of 
Bonham, Tex., to be a real man, a great 
man, a good friend, and above all an 
outstanding, true statesman and an 
American. 

Mr. Speaker, I have worked with you 
day in and day out, weekends, nights, 
Sundays, and in conventions all over this 
Nation for over a quarter of a century; 
and your whole life and your heart and 
JohN McCormack said you had a heart 
of gold; I think you have a heart of gold 
and silver too, a brilliant brain and an 
understanding heart too. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether 
you know it or not but you do not know 
how the people down home, in that Mo- 
bile Bay country, love and respect you. 
They just want to take you away from 
Bonham, Tex., and bring you over there. 
The time you spent with us there in the 
last Democratic campaign for President- 
elect John F. Kennedy and Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect LYNDON B. JOHNSON will al- 
ways be remembered by the men, the 
women, the boys, and the girls. It was 
a great experience for these people and 
one night when you, the Governor of 
Alabama, the great senior Senator from 
Alabama, LISTER HILL, all of the Demo- 
cratic leaders and I were speaking for 
our party and congratulating you, Mr. 
Speaker, on the great speech you made 
that night over the radio and television 
hookup, we estimated several hundred 
thousands of people heard your speech 
and we had never heard a better one. 
The great Bos SIKES, of Crestview, Fla., 
and his wonderful wife, Inez, phoned 
when we finished and told us how much 
they enjoyed your wonderful talks and 
the talks that were made by all of the 
great men that were there to help us 
in our campaign. The same thing from 
down in the great State of Mississippi, 
there on the gulf coast, then up at York, 
Ala., on all over that part of the coun- 
try; and, Mr. Speaker, I had several 
telephone calls from Butler, Choctaw 
County, Ala. I was born there and I 
understand that it is less than 100 miles 
from where you were born. You were 
born up there in that great country, the 
Horseshoe Bend country, and that was a 
battle where your people and my people 
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fought with the Indians that really 
caused us to have that peace treaty 
with England. Had it not been for those 
great people there in the battles there, 
and then in Mobile at Fort Bowyer, 
which is Fort Morgan now, the battle at 
Pensacola, and the battle at New Orleans 
against the British, I believe, and many 
many people believe, we would still be a 
colony. 

The great Tom Martin, chairman of 
the board of the Alabama Power Co., has 
spent thousands and thousands of hours 
of time; he sent people all the way to 
England to search for the records and 
found them; the English decided to make 
peace after we down in Alabama, in Ten- 
nessee, in Mississippi, and Florida, won 
those battles from the English. The rec- 
ord is clear, and your folks and my folks 
were there fighting side by side. Then 
the great Sam Houston was there, too. 
You and he, Sam Houston of the Alamo 
fame, come from the same part of the 
country that we all come from, and our 
own Sam Houston was badly wounded in 
the Battle of Horseshoe Bend, Ala. 
There is a book out on this, and I have 
sent it to you. I have also sent it to 
many other people. I sent it to you to 
put in your wonderful library; if you 
have not read it, I want you to read it. 
But anyway, today, when you were sit- 
ting there in the chair as Speaker of the 
House of the Congress of the United 
States, Jonw McCormack told his great 
audience, not only on the floor of the 
House, but the galleries were full from 
every State in the Union and many other 
lands, that you had been Speaker longer 
than any man on earth and almost twice 
as long as the great Henry Clay. 

You did so much good on your trip to 
our beloved Alabama. You took a lot of 
time out of Texas to help Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Florida. While we were disappointed in 
losing Montgomery and Birmingham, 
Ala., we carried Mobile and all of that 
part of Alabama by a beautiful majority 
for Jack Kennedy and LYNDON JOHNSON, 
who have now been certified as President 
and Vice President of these United 
States, 

All of the people all over that part of 
our land will always remember and never 
forget the days and nights you spent 
there with us inspecting beautiful Brook- 
ley Field that has made the greatest rec- 
ord that we have in this Nation for the 
Air Force, where you inspected our great 
State docks at Mobile and all of the 
many plants up and down the river 
where they are bringing in iron ore from 
Venezuela to make steel there in Ala- 
bama, where the great aluminum plant 
is running day and night; the largest 
paper mill in the world that has over 
40 acres of plant and machinery under 
one roof; then the great Scott Paper Co.: 
then the Stone Container Co.; and then 
as we were cruising along showing you 
the great waterways of Alabama, you 
will recall, that we inspected the largest 
rayon plant in the world, the Courtaulds 
Co. of England; then a little further 
along, the Stauffer Chemical Co, of 
France; and then on up to Mount Ver- 
non where the great Indian Chief Geron- 
imo was in captivity for so long before 
we sent him to Oklahoma, but we still 
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have one of his grandsons who is one 
of our game wardens at our hunting 
preserve on the Tombigbee River at Mc- 
Intosh; then we showed you the spot 
where Aaron Burr was captured after he 
killed Alexander Hamilton. Last, but 
not least, the plant of the great Olin 
Mathieson Co. which produces trainloads 
and bargeloads of chlorine, caustic soda, 
and many other chemicals. This great 
plant, to give you an idea of the size, 
uses over $2 million worth of electricity 
in 1 year. You saw the pipelines that 
lead to the Tombigbee River from their 
plant; you saw the loading of barges with 
chemicals that go all over this Nation 
everywhere that water runs. Then we 
went on up to the Geigy Chemical Co. 
These are the people, Mr. Speaker, who 
invented DDT and these people are now 
building seven new plants and, by the 
way, a great Texas company is building 
these plants for the Geigy Chemical Co. 
Brown & Root, of Texas, are the con- 
tractors. 

Then we went on up the river to 
Jackson, Ala., where you saw the great 
sawmills, the Vanity Fair silk mills, 
their new golf course, and then last, but 
not least, the great Jackson lock 
dam at Coffeeville, Ala., which will be 
completed this spring when we hope you 
will return and be there with us to re- 
joice and celebrate the dedication of this 
great dam which will throw the water 80 
miles further up the Tombigbee River. 
The Army Engineers, as you know Mr. 
Speaker, are spending over $500,000 a 
month completing this great project. 

So your trip and your speeches over 
the radio and your appearance with our 
Senators Lister Hill and John Sparkman, 
our great Governor, John Patterson, 
Congressman George Grant, and all of 
us will be a memory that will linger with 
the people of the First Congressional 
District of Alabama for many long years 
to come. They just want you to return 
again and again. 

Well, our prayer is, Mr. Speaker, that 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, of Texas and 
Tennessee, will be with us for many, 
many years to come, and I wish you 
could have heard all of the fine things 
said about you on your 79th birthday 
yesterday. You looked so fine when Vice 
President Nrxon was sitting by you there 
on the Speaker’s rostrum, and I thought 
Vice President Nrxon gave you a great 
compliment. The moment your name 
was mentioned, every man sprang from 
his seat, not only Democrats but Re- 
publicans, to applaud you and the great 
work you have done and have been 
doing. 


Contributions of American-Italians to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christopher Columbus Society of Al- 


1961 


toona, Pa., observed its 56th anniversary 

on October 9, 1960, and as the principal 

Speaker for the occasion I delivered the 

following address: 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN-ITALIANS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


(By Representative James E. VAN ZANDT, 
Member of Congress, 20th District of Penn- 
sylvania, at the 56th anniversary dinner 
of the Christopher Columbus Society. 
October 9) 


One of the things that makes our country 
Breat is the diversity of its population. 

Our far-reaching experiment in the co- 
Operation of almost every imaginable racial, 
National, and religious strain has resulted in 
& society unique in the history of man. 

It is a society that is indivisible precisely 
because it is built by the contributions of 
Many nationalities. 

Many national groups came to our shores, 
either to flee from poverty or injustice and 
to start life anew in a promised land. 

Their determination, ideals, and hard 
Work have made America what it is today. 

The variety of their cultures has served to 
Provide vitality and strength to our mate- 
rial, spiritual, and cultural development. 
In most cases the adjustment of the immi- 
pay t to the American way of life was not 

By. 

Although anxious to come to our land, 
Migrants to our shores had to leave their 
homes and friends and they faced a new, of- 
ten bewildering, way of life, an unknown 

„ and strange people. 
Consequently, in spite of the opportuni- 
and material benefits available in their 
adopted country, it was natural for them 
to look back with longing at times to familiar 
things and people in the lands of their birth. 

In spite of this natural yearning for their 

eland, they were nevertheless eager to 
© good Americans. 

Proof of this desire can be seen in the 
accomplishments of the various national 
groups in our society. 

Their hard work, skill, and inventive 
genius; their various cultural backgrounds, 
Customs, and traditions, and their invigor- 
ating qualities of mind and temperament, 

ve made America what it is today, 

We are indebted to a great many national- 
tles, races, and religious creeds for their 
contributions. 

We were the beneficiaries of their immi- 
fration to our shores. 

We needed all their various gifts to aid 

the construction and development of our 
Seat land. 

All these national groups, which make up 
the greater part of our population, have 
greatly influenced the American way of life. 

They are all an integral part of our Nation. 

ore, we insist that these Americans 
never forget, in their efforts to become good 
Citizens, their roots in other lands and 
Cultures, 

In fact, we urge them to cling to and to 
be proud to preserve the best of their her- 
tage, for this serves to enrich our own cul- 


Here in America most of us have learned 
that peoples of all nations are actually very 
Much alike underneath despite the differ- 
ences that may exist in customs and lan- 
Zuages. 

In most cases our traditional spirit of tol- 
rance has alded these various foreign groups 
in their struggle to become Americanized. 

Unfortunately, at times, some have not 
lived up to this spirit and have resented 

who happened to arrive in our country 
later than others. 

Some Americans have even been guilty of 

eful injustices to certain minority 


ps. 

Traditionally, America has been looked 
Upon by the free world as the leader in the 
fight for freedom and justice for all peoples. 
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Consequently, it is the duty of all of us to 
constantly endeavor to prevent the spread of 
ill feeling toward national and other groups 
in our own society. 

We know in our hearts that it is mere 
ignorance, prejudice, and misunderstanding 
that promotes these sentiments. 

For if all of us search our minds we must 
conclude that human beings of all types 
will, u they live under similar conditions 
with the same opportunities for advance- 
ment, develop in much the same way. 

I think it is particularly appropriate on 
this Columbus Day celebration before you as 
a group of Italian-American citizens that I 
demonstrate the proof of this statement by 
showing how the Italian immigrant and his 
children, with the opportunities avaliable in 
our free society, have developed and pros- 
pered as well as any other American. 

Most people are inclined to think of the 
Italian immigrant as new Americans. 

Actually, however, they have played a large 
and continuous role throughout our history. 

Columbus discovered America, another 
Italian gave her his name, still another 
planted the first English flag on our soll. 

Many Italians settled in the Colonies be- 
tween 1622-1776, 

Official colonial records show that they 
were present in the earliest years of the set- 
tlement of New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Rhode Island. 

Perhaps the most famous of these was 
Philip Mazzei, who took an active role in our 
struggle for independence. 

Thomas Jefferson, himself, stated that he 
used Mazzel's quotation, All men are by 
nature created free and independent” while 
drafting the Declaration of Independence. 

Early in our history, the artistic and musi- 
cal contributions of the Itallan immigrant 
was also an aid in adding vitality to our 
colonial culture. 

President Jefferson encouraged Italian 
sculptors to come to our country to work on 
various public bundings in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The most renowned of these was Constan- 
tine Brumidi, who spent over 30 years creat- 
ing the murals in the rotunda of the Capitol. 

In music, as early as 1757, we heaf of John 
Palma conducting a concert in Philadelphia. 

I have used these few examples to demon- 
strate how the. Italian immigrant contrib- 
uted to the growth of our infant Nation. 

There was no question but that we quickly 
accepted them as Americans, 

In fact, in many cases we urged them to 
come to our country, and we have ever since 
been thankful for the culture and talent 
which they provided to our young and 
expanding civilization. 

The new Italian immigrants, however, who 
came in the 1880's found it a little more 
difficult to adjust to their new surroundings. 

Many of them fied overpopulated and 
poorer regions of Italy and came to our prom- 
ised land in search of a new life. 

At first the majority of these immigrants 
would only qualify for the humblest type of 
labor. 

In the short span of one generation, how- 
ever, their progress was amazing. 

Beneath their poverty lay much hidden 
talent which quickly was allowed to come to 
the surface once given the opportunity. 

This quick adjustment to American life is 
evident in the fleld of sports. 

Their accomplishments in boxing, baseball, 
and football have thrilled sports followers 
throughout our country. 

In boxing many became world champions. 

Names like Lou Ambers, Rocky Graziano, 
and Rocky Marciano, who retired as the un- 
defeated heavyweight champion of the world, 
read like a Boxing Hall of Fame. 

In baseball likewise thelr skill on the dia- 
mond brought many to prominence in the 
major leagues. 

Tony Lazzeri, Frank Crosetti, Phil Rizzuto, 
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Yogi Berra, and the DiMaggio brothers are 
only a few of those who were celebrated 
stars. 

Who will ever forget how Joe DiMaggio, 
the graceful center fielder of the New York 
Yankees, aroused the interest of the base- 
ball world when he established & new record 
by hitting in 56 consecutive games, 

On the college gridiron as well, students 
talked of the exploits of such football stars 
as Carideo, Bertelli, Ameche and Tamburo. 

In the musical and theatrical world also 
these new Italian Immigrants achieved suc- 
cess. 

Singers like Enrico Caruso, Mario Lanza, 
Frank Sinatra, and Perry Como—band 
leaders such as Guy Lombardo—and the- 
atrical personalities such as Jimmy Durante, 
Jerry Colonna, Dean Martin and Lou Cos- 
tello brought many moments of joy to 
people throughout the land. 

As these athletes and artists were gain- 
ing fame because of their talents—other 
Italians were contributing to the growth of 
America in other ways. 

In agriculture, industry, business, and the 
professions their contributions were instru- 
mental in the political and economic growth 
of America. - 

As well as contributing to the growth of 
our country, Itallan-Americans have always 
been ready to defend it in time of peril. 

From the time of the Revolutionary War 
they have served honorably in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

s 3 have died for the land they all 
oved. 

The dozens of Congressional Medals of 
Honor and Navy Crosses—the hundreds of 
Distinguished Service Crosses—and the 
thousands of Purple Hearts with which they 
have been honored—are testimony enongh 
of their loyalty to their country. 

During these few moments, I have at- 
tempted to show that varlety in our cosmo- 
politan society has enriched America. 

On this Columbus Day of 1960, I thought 
it appropriate to briefly outline what the 
Italian-Americans have contributed to this 
development. 

We have seen that the injection of Italian 
traditions and heritage in our blood has aided 
in producing a strong America. 

During these few moments, while discus- 
sing the contrbutions of Itallan-Americans 
to America, I really have only scratched the 
surface, 

It would take hours to give a true and 
accurate picture of their donations to our 
great Nation. 

To me, however, their greatest single con- 
tribution was themselves. 

Having to earn their citizenship in many 
cases the hard way, they often became better 
citizens than many who had citizenship 
handed to them at birth. 

With determination and hard work Italian 
Americans have become solid pillars of com- 
munities throughout the United States. 

They have amalgamated in the main stream 
of American life—and added their bit to 
the American scene—while vetaining many of 
their own customs, but they have always been 
proud first of their positions as Americans. 


Public Demands Labor Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
any move is made to do something about 
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the abuse of power by certain labor 
leaders, or in any way curtail the excesses 
of big labor organizations, the hue and 
cry is raised that the move is generated 
by reactionary, “laborbaiters” who are 
not interested in the welfare of the men 
and women who work in the mines, mills, 
and factories of America. 

This charge, of course, is far from the 
truth. Those of us who have sponsored 
and support labor reform have done so 
because we believe in the rights of the 
workingmen and women of our Nation. 
We believe they should be protected from 
abuses by government and labor bosses 
as well as by management. We believe 
in labor's right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively and we also believe in 
freedom for the individual worker, 
whether or not he belongs to a union. 

We do not deny the right of unions 
to exist, but we do believe that they 
should be subject to the same rules of 
the game that govern all other segments 
of our society. 

That this view is widely shared is 
clearly shown by a recent poll conducted 
by Opinion Research Corp., in which the 
general public, and particularly the 
overwhelming majority of union mem- 
bers themselves, favor labor reform and 
more control over the unions. 

It is interesting to note the surpris- 
ing number of union members who be- 
lieve that unions should be subject to 
the same antitrust law which governs 
business and industry. I have intro- 
duced in past Congresses, and will intro- 
duce again in this session, a bill to ac- 
complish this purpose. With this 
thought in mind I call the attention of 
the Members to the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal depicting 
the results of the poll just mentioned. 
New CURBS ON UNIONS FAVORED BY WORKERS, 

PUBLIC, POLL INDICATES—PUBLIC CALLS 

Some WALKOUTS NECESSARY BUT WOULD Ban 

INDUSTRYWIDE STRIKES 

(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 

New Yorx.—The Nation’s labor leaders, 
who hope for some easing of Government 
regulation of union activities under the Ken- 
nedy administration, are likely to get little 
support from the public—or even from the 
union rank and file. 

At least, that's the finding of a nationwide 
public opinion poll conducted by Opinion 
Research Corp. of Princeton, N.J. If any- 
thing, the survey indicates, public sentiment 
still is running toward more, not less, regu- 
lation. A surprising 62 percent of the per- 
sons covered in the survey favor such an 
extreme step as bringing labor unions under 
the same antitrust laws that apply to busi- 
ness. 

Opinion Research conducts most of its 
polls on special assignments from its cor- 
porate clients, which include about 80 of 
the Nation's biggest companies. Every year. 
however, the pollsters look into the public's 
attitudes toward labor unions and make the 
findings available to all their clients as a 
guide to industrial relations policy. 

According to this year’s poll, union mem- 
bers in some cases are even more regulation- 
minded than the public at large. Asked 
whether they favored close Government 
regulation of unions or little or no regula- 
tion, 60 percent of the general public chose 
the former and only 20 percent the latter. 
with 20 percent expressing no opinion. 

UNION MEMBERS’ VIEW 

But, under a separate breakdown for union 

members only, close regulation was favored 
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by 63 percent, Presumably, close regulation 
would go beyond the requirement of 1959's 
Landrum-Griffin labor reform law requiring 
unions to file reports on finances and other 
data with a new regulatory unit in the 
Labor Department. 

President-elect Kennedy, of course, ran on 
a Democratic platform pledging “the repeal 
of antllabor excesses which have been written 
into our labor laws.” But if the slightly 
more conservative 87th Congress with which 
Senator Kennedy must deal reflects public 
opinion as shown in this survey, there will 
be little softening of either the Taft-Hartley 
or Landrum-Griffin statutes. 

As for bringing labor unions under the 
antitrust laws, the survey indicates 62 per- 
cent of the general public favor the idea, 
only 9 percent are opposed and 29 percent 
are undecided. Among union members, & 
surprising 57 percent support it, only 20 per- 
cent oppose it and 23 percent have no 
opinion. 

Admittedly, pollsters say, it is difficult to 
ask some questions without influencing the 
answer. In this case the question was: “As 
you know, we now have antitrust laws to 
control monopolies in business. Do you 
think there should be similar laws to control 
monopolies in labor unions, or shouldn’t 
there be such laws for labor unions?” De- 
spite these difficulties, survey officials con- 
tend, the lopsidedness of the results makes 
them significant, especially because Congress 
has been afraid even to tinker with the idea. 
Unions, of course, contend that such a move 
would cripple their power to bargain with 
an entire branch of industry. 


CURBING STRIKE POWER 


Legislative action Is more of a possibility 
In another area covered by the Opinion Re- 
search survey. The poll indicates 61 percent 
of the general public favor laws to “curb the 
power of unions so they cannot shut down 
an entire basic industry,” such as autos or 
steel. Only 20 percent of those queried op- 
pose such laws—which would require a tight- 
ening of the Taft-Hartley law—and 19 per- 
cent have no opinion. 

On the same question, 38 percent of union 
members polled agreed on the need for laws 
to curb shutdowns of basic industries, and 
only 44 percent were against the idea. The 
remaining 18 percent “didn't know.” 

A surprising 84 percent of the union mem- 
bers polled support the 80-day cooling-off 
period, which the President can ask a court 
to invoke under the Taft-Hartley law to de- 
lay or suspend a strike; this compares with 
only 73 percent for the public at large. And 
43 percent of union members—compared 
with 42 percent of the general public—would 
go one step further and impose a penalty for 
not settling a wage dispute before the end 
of the 80-day period. Under one such 
scheme—the one referred to in the pollsters’ 
question—company profits and union dues 
would be put Into a special fund during the 
cooling-off period. The money would be re- 
turned only if an agreement was reached; 
otherwise It would go to some Government 
welfare program. 

Union members are so eager to avoid work 
stoppages, the Opinion Research poll indi- 
cates, that 46 percent of those questioned— 
compared with 43 percent of the general 
public—would accept arbitration of com- 
pany-union disputes by a special labor court, 
with decisions binding on both sides. Only 
41 percent of union members oppose such 
compulsory arbitration, the study shows, 
against 28 percent of the general population. 
Both industry and the AFL-CIO have gone 
on record against such Government-dictated 
settlements, on the ground they would rep- 
resent a dangerous step toward Government 
control of wages and prices. Evidently, 
though, a lot of workers prefer this to for- 
felting wages during a long strike. 

Labor unions, of course, are claiming a 
good deal of the credit for the Kennedy elec- 
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tion victory. But Opinion Research Corp. 
sees no inconsistency between labor's ability 
to get out the vote for the Democratic Party 
and a general public demand for responsible 
unionism. This latter sentiment, the polling 
organization says, explains why labor lead- 
ers can be apparent winners at election time, 
yet have great difficulty calling the tune in 
Congress,” 

Most of the findings, the organization con- 
tends, point up the decline of labor union 
power in the United States. The agency 
notes that union membership grew only by 
300,000 workers between 1955 and 1960, to & 
present 18 million members. Union mem- 
bership in that period actually declined as & 
percentage of the nonfarm work force, from 
31.3 percent to 29.8 percent, in spite of con- 
tinued intensive organizing efforts. The 
momentum of the labor movement is slowing 
down,“ the polling group declares. ‘Labor 
leadership doesn’t seem to be meeting the 
needs of a changing work force. There 18 
mounting pressure for more responsible use 
of union power.” 

Comparing its latest findings with those of 
its own annual opinion samplings going back 
to 1944, the organization said that now & 
record 68 percent of the general population 
think labor unions have either grown enough 
(60 percent) or are already too large (another 
8 percent). 

Nevertheless, the opinion testers stressed, 
it would be a grave mistake to interpret the 
temper of the times as an opportunity for 
union busting. Among the general public, 
they noted, an overwhelming 75 percent of 
those queried—only slightly below the 
77 percent of 1953—support present laws 
which guarantee workers the right to form 
unions and bargain collectively with man- 
agement. Moreover, 45 percent of the gen- 
eral public still think companies have to 
be forced by strikes or the threat of work 
stoppages, to pass along higher earnings in 
the form of higher wages. Only 37 percent 
believe companies will voluntarily do 80. 
And 39 percent of the public still believe 
companies would like to break the unions 11 
they got a chance, while only 41 percent 
think firms are willing to deal with the 
unions. 

Union members still regard labor's posi- 
tion as rather precarious. Of those ques- 
tioned, 57 percent think companies would 
like to break the unions, and 63 percent think 
corporations must be forced to grant wage 
boosts commensurate with higher earnings. 


Communism Needs You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, Valerie 
Ann MacNees, a contributing writer in 
the Dome, school paper of the Academy 
of Notre Dame, Washington, D.C., has 
voiced a warning to youth against the 
dangers of communism. 

At 16 years of age Valerie shows a per- 
ception of the evils of that “ism” which 
does credit to the sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur, who conduct the Catholic 
school. 

In her research for the article, Com- 
munism Needs You,” Valerie included a 
visit to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and interviews with officials of that 
great organization. 
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Valerie is particularly interested in po- 
litical science and in journalism—the 
latter possibly an influence of her en- 
vironment. Both her parents are news- 
Paper correspondents. Valerie lives in 
hearby Hyattsville, Md. 

It is to be hoped that students of the 
Stripe recently picketing the White 
House and raising strident voices against 
the House Un-American Activities Sub- 
committee may read her editorial and 
See the light: 

Coatarunisar Nerds You 
(By Valerie MacNees) 

Youth of America, communism needs your 
cooperation to succeed. Wil you cooperate? 

You can further the socialistic system in 
two ways, one active, one passive. 

The energetic can join the Communist 
youth movement. In the Washington area 
there are training centers for young people 
in Communist doctrine and method. Ad- 
vanced courses include instruction in “how 
to start youth riots,” “Discrediting the FBI,” 
and, of course, “how to debate with democ- 
racy.” 

Every student receives special tutoring 
during job training, as he carries out minor 
directives for a Communist leader. 

When job training and studies are com- 
pleted, the student ts assigned to a Commu- 
nist youth club. His job will then be to 
Convince school or business associates that 
communism is inevitable’ He will demon- 
Strate the peaceful purpose of Mr. Khru- 
shchey and enumerate the social evils that 
communism seeks to destroy. He will attend 
party youth conventions to report on his 
Progress. 

Por the less energetic, communism offers 
another key role—that of passivity. 

This passive role in the “conquest of free- 
dom” is an easier part to play. 

All that is necessary is that you allow your 
mind to be completely taken up with your 
Own ambitions and pleasures, so that the rest 
of the world is no concern of yours. 

By thinking that communism is something 
On the other side of the ocean, you are doing 
your part. By thinking that materialism is 
& vice possessed only by adults or by the 
rich, you are doing your part. By failing to 
develop a sense of personal responsibility for 


the common good. you can further the cause. 


of communism as effectively as the top party 
leaders. 

“We must ali stand for something,” says 
J. Edgar Hoover, “or we will sll fall for 
something.” 

Communism needs you, the youth of 
America: Without your patronege or your 

` tolerance, it cannot conquer. 


Virginia State Police Achievements in 
Traffic-Law Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, Col. Charles 
W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of the 
Virginia Department of State Police, pre- 
Pared an interesting and informative 
article on traffic-law enforcement which 
Was published in the April 1960 issue of 
Traffic Quarterly. Colonel Woodson has 
Served with distinction as superintendent 
of State police in the Commonwealth of 
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Virginia under five Governors and is gen- 
erally regarded as an able official. I 
commend his fine article to the Members 
of the Congress and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert herein the text 
of the article: 

VIRGINIA STATE POLICE ACHIEVEMENTS IN 

TRAFFIC-LAW ENFORCEMENT 
(By Col. Charles W. Woodson, Jr.) 

Contrary to general belief, State police 
organizations are of relatively long standing 
and were not engendered by the emergence 
of the automobile into widespread use, 

The germ of the present State police was 
in the Texas Rangers, recruited in 1835 as a 
border patrol. They were followed, in 1873, 
by the Royal Northwest (now Royal Cana- 
dian) Mounted Police who brought law and 
order to opening territories. 

Although several organizations approxi- 
mating embryonic State police appeared 
earlier, the first authentic State police de- 
partment appeared in Pennsylvania in 1905. 
Its purpose was to provide an executive arm 
for the State, assist in handling disturbed 
conditions in the coal fields, and provide pro- 
tection in rural areas that were without ade- 
quate law enforcement agencies. 

The rapid rise of rural crime and the 
universal employment of the motor vehicle— 
with the part it plays in crime and the 
shrinking of jurisdictionss brought about by 
its use—led to the development of similar 
organizations in other States. Some coun- 
ties, appreciating the situation, organized po- 
lice departments along the lines of mini- 
ature State police agencies. 

The Virginia State Police had Its incep- 
tion in the appointment of eight inspectors 
who were assigned to the secretary of the 
Commonwealth and who were later absorbed 
by the division of motor vehicles when It was 
established in 1924, These men, without 
uniforms, were largely concerned with license 
plates, titles, and stolen vehicles, although 
they were endowed with a vague type of 
police authority. Because of the condition 
of existing dirt roads, the inspectors worked 
largely as clerks during the winter months. 

Largely augmented in 1982, the group was 
reorganized and its members given general 
police powers, unrestricted as to jarisdiction 
within Virginia. Elementary entrance re- 
quirements appeared, a type of military or- 
ganization was inaugurated, and the first 
basic training school convened, 

In 1942, the department was separated 
from the division of motor vehicles and be- 
came a State agency in its own right, with 
the superintendent responsible only to the 
Governor. 

When I Joined the department in 1932, we 
were in the depths of an economic depres- 
sion, I applied when 25 new positions were 
created and the first basic training school 
was announced. There were some 5,000 ap- 
plications for a position which was to pay 
$85 per month and from which there would 
be an almost irreducible minimum of free 
time. 

One hundred applicants were selected from 
the 5,000 and these went to training camp, 
with no salary and with the knowledge that 
only 25 would survive. Still unpaid, the 25 
selected waited 3 months for the jobs to be 
established. 

BEGINNINGS OF POLICE AGENCIES 


We. of course, see some public résentment 
directed against the police today, but this 
generally arises from improper or misguided 
actions on the part of individuals or indi- 


vidual departments. In the beginning, police- 


agencies came hard to the English people, 
who stood in dread of the highhanded, auto- 
cratic methods of the huge, semimilitary 
continental organizations. Until as late as 
1749, the vast metropolis of London was ut- 
terly without any organized police depart- 
ment. 
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In rural areas, village constables could 
enlist the ald of the people; but in the cities, 
apart from aged watchmen, there were only 
individuals known as thief takers who re- 
ceived bounties for apprehending criminals, 
but who had no official standing whatsoever. 

The need for police protection finally gave 
rise to an organized police department known 
as the Bow Street Runners, from their head- 
quarters in London's Bow Street. At first, 
this organization met with bitter public en- 
mity and animosity, but continued to grow in 
stature and became the Metropolitan Police 
Department of London as it is today. 

Their success was based upon the firm in- 
doctrination that they were public servants, 
that their own lives must be above reproach, 
und that their business was the prevention 
of crime. 

Most State police departments sprang 
from small cells attached to motor vehicle 
divisions, highway departments, and other 
State agencies, and all have either become 
entities or have increased vastly in size and 
importance with the ever-increasing use of 
the motor vehicle. 


PROBLEMS OF TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT 


One of the problems of State policing is 
whether to insist that duties be confined to 
the highways only, or to permit work in 
other fields of law enforcement. In our de- 
partment, the feeling 1s that while a State 
police officer belongs primarily on the high- 
way, he cannot, as an officer of the law, ignore 
other types of offenses. To do so, we believe, 
would cause him to lose stature in the eyes 
of the public he serves. In this connection, 
I speak for Virginia with its large rural areas 
and the problem of 24-hour coverage. 

However, the basic problem in traffic law 
enforcement and, indeed, in the whole 
tragedy of our traffic slaughter lies in the 
attitude of the people. So swiftly has the 
impact of the automobile struck us that, in 
my opinion, we simply have not evolved a 
proper code of ethics for its use; nor haye 
we come to appreciate the motor vehicle— 
originally but a pleasure and convenience— 
as the dangerous instrument it now Is. 

Generally speaking, the mass of the peo- 
ple does not look upon a traffic law violation 
as a criminal act or as antisocial conduct. 
For example, a conviction for drunken driv- 
ing brings nothing like the social censure 
that accompanies one for simple public 
drunkenness. This attitude is often re- 
flected in jury and witness action. 

There is also a strange reaction toward law 
enforcement officers charged with traffic 
duties, that likens enforcement to a type of 
game in which a violator should have an 
“even break.” One arrested on a speeding 
charge will cry out that he is the victim of a 
speedtrap or that he was justified by existing 
conditions in exceeding the legal limit, Of- 
ficers are accused of having quotas to fill, of 
being in league with justices of the peace in 
raising funds for various localities, and of 
having financial interests in fines assessed 
or in forfeited bail. Here it should be noted 
that our troopers are paid straight salaries 
and have no quotas to fill and that money 
from fines and bail is paid into our school 
fund. 

These attitudes, I believe, have origin in 
public sentiment against lawbreakers some 
60 years ago. Then our society was sharply 
divided into two parts—the large percentage 
which obeyed laws and the relatively small 
criminal element which did not. 

The criminal section was beyond the pale 
of social condonation. Today, however, 
everyone drives and everyone at times breaks 
traffic laws. Thus the famous “But for the 
grace of God, there go I” attitude so preva- 
lent among jurors is adapted to the whole 
situation. 

TRAFFIC PROBLEMS IN VIRGINIA 

Besides the basic problem of human indif- 


ference to traffic dangers and the feeling that 
breaking traffic laws is not a criminal act, 
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Virginia has problems that are shared with 
more or less intensity everywhere. 

As a bridge State on the eastern seaboard 
and one that attracts a large number of vis- 
itors, Virginią has many nonresident vio- 
lators. Unfortunately, some of these feel 
that hospitality „should extend to undue 
tolerance where our speed limits are con- 
cerned. 

Another handicap for visitors is that our 
laws do not permit justices of the peace to 
try cases, thus necessitating the bonding of 
nonresidents for their further appearance 
before the court having jurisdiction. Extra- 
dition would be prohibitively impractical 
where a traffic offense is concerned so the 
nonresident necessarily faces the incon- 
venience of awaiting trial or returning. 

A terrible problem of today, which ap- 
pears to loom larger and larger each year, 
is that of the drinking driver. During 1958, 
one of these offenders was known to have 
been involved in 33.3 percent of our fatal 
crashes and it is certainly reasonable to 
presume that this percentage would be 
considerably larger were all facts known in 
all cases. 

We have striven to impress upon public 
thinking that alcoholic effects that might 
pass unnoticed at a social event can be 
lethal where driving an automobile is con- 
cerned. People must be made to realize also 
that one of the insidious properties of alcohol 
is the impairment of judgment and that a 
driver who felt it was safe to drive at the 
time might well shudder in horror at what 
he had done when alcoholic effects were 
gone. 

For many years, Virginia has had a man- 
datory 1-year license suspension for the first 
conviction of drunken driving and, more re- 
cently, chemical test legislation. Yet in 
spite of all that has been done, the problem 
appears to be worsening. 

Radar and unmarked police cars, while 
vital aids to traffic-law enforcement, en- 
gender public resentment on the grounds 
that they are unfair. Radar devices are 
used at any point along our highway system, 
but at the outskirts of each city and town 
large signs point out this fact. Along the 
highways other signs indicate our top speed 
limits. Thus no one but a violator need 
fear radar, and there is no basis for the en- 
trapment plea since drivers are in no way 
lured into committing an offense. 

In our opinion, both marked and un- 
marked patrol cars have definite places in 
enforcement. The marked car is a deterrent 
to the inattentive driver who might break 
a law, but the unmarked car is necessary for 
those who desire to break laws and who are 
eternally on the lookout for a patrol car. 
The use of unmarked cars also brings the un- 
fair plea, but a motorist prone to violate is 
less likely to do so when he does not know 
when or where he is going to encounter a 
trooper. 

A series of tragedies, in which drivers 
fleeing police have struck and killed people 
in the way, has focused national attention 
on the high-speed police chase, and aroused 
some public feeling which questions the 
wisdom of police pursuit. 

However, the first duty of a police officer is 
to put a halt to the existing violation be- 
fore damage is done. Then we must con- 
sider what could happen were officers for- 
bidden to pursue a violator who refuses to 
halt upon signal. Violators, secure in the 
knowledge that pursuit had been forbidden, 
would simply accelerate their vehicles when 
an officer signaled them to stop. Thus the 
officer would be helpless. 

The argument has been advanced that the 
officer could take the license number of the 
vehicle and arrest the driver later. However, 
difficulties present themselves here. The 
dangerous violation is not immediately halt- 
ed; checking the license and apprehending 
the driver would be a lengthy process; the 
license numbers gives access to the owner 
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but not necessarily the driver, and drivers of 
stolen cars could not be apprehended, Also, 
questioning a driver in violation often re- 
veals other violations. 


IMPROVED POLICE METHODS 


Most of the scientific improvements in 
police equipment have come in the field of 
communications. When I first took the road 
as a trooper, a vast territory was assigned to 
me and there were no car-to-car or car-to- 
headquarters radios. Arrangements were 
often made with various businesses along 
the individual trooper’s most traveled route 
whereby a flag was raised upon receipt of a 
call for the trooper. When the trooper noted 
the flag, he entered and returned the call. 
This is a far cry from two-way radios, 
microwave, and portable teletype. 

Other advancements include chemical 
tests for intoxication, moulage, infrared 
photography, radar, electronic speed-timers, 
and fingerprinting developments. Yet, in 
the final analysis, the greatest asset to po- 
lice work at this date appears to be the 
young men of integrity and ability who join 
our $ 
All work and all use of equipment must 
rest squarely upon the Individual man. And 
this man must keep pace with not only those 
of warped intelligence who turn to crime 
and also use scientific aids, but also with the 
inadvertent breaker of a traffic law who has 
never before experienced arrest or court 
action. 

I believe police administrators have 
achieved some success in the selection, 
training, and retraining of personnel. How- 
ever, much work needs to be done in the 
field of training men for supervisory posi- 
tions as well as those now in supervisory 
positions. We might not make psycholo- 
gists of corporals, sergeants, Heutenants, and 
captains but we can solve many problems 
in human relations if we give supervisors 
the benefit of experience that has been gar- 
nered with difficulty through the years, 

As time passes, we continue to progress 
steadily in raising the standards, pro- 
cedures, and ethics of the police profession, 
The old attitude that “anyone can be a 
policeman” is passing, as the highly finished 
product of modern police departments meets 
the public. 

ALCOHOL AND ENFORCEMENT DILEMMAS 

We cannot here attempt a discussion as to 
the moral aspects of the use of beverage al- 
cohol. At the same time, we cannot evade 
the inescapable fact that large sections of 
our population use it and think they are 
commiting no wrong in so doing, as long 
as they violate no laws or otherwise mis- 
behave. i 

Very much the same thinking existed at 
the time of national prohibition and thus 
the police suffered a decided setback. Offi- 
cers were ordered to enforce laws which 
many people thought interfered with their 
inherent personal rights. 

As with the advent of general use of the 
automobile, respectable citizens became ar- 
rant lawbreakers and no stigma was at- 
tached by many to the breaking of prohibi- 
tion laws. Side by side with thousands of 
citizens who dealt individually with boot- 
leggers, rose syndicates and gangs of the 
worst criminals in our history. 

Unfortunately, police salaries were inade- 
quate and the temptation of heavy induce- 
ments to look the other way proved too much 
for some officers. Add to this the fact that 
much of the public vented its spleen on 
the police for attempting to enforce laws 
deemed by many to be unpopular, and it 
is not hard to see why we lost ground. 

TRAFFIC SAFETY SOLUTION IN EDUCATION 


Often we are asked what the solution will 
be to the traffic safety problem. In my opin- 
ion, it Hes in the field of public safety edu- 
cation and in the education of youth within 
the schools, seconded by parental control 
and exemplary guidance, 
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While police action is very necessary to the 
control picture, the public is too prone to 
feel enforcement is the only approach. Let 
there be a sudden rash of fatalities and the 
complaint is voiced that the police should be 
doing something. No similar cry is directed 
against engineers or educators. 

In blaming the police, the public often 
fails to realize that enforcement does not 
consist of police action alone. Enforcement 
also requires adequate laws and effective 
court action, neither of which can be achieved 
without popular approval. 

The police cannot force the traffic mil- 
lenium upon the mass of the populace. Were 
our ranks tripled, we could not hope to reach 
but an infinitisimal portion of those who 
daily violate our traffic laws. 

When we turn to highway engineering, it 
Is obvious that many improvements built 
into our roads to render driving more pleas- 
ant and more conyentent paradoxically invite 
excessive speed. 

It is difficult to belleve that any vast im- 
provement can be gained until the people 
look upon improper driving as they look upon 
other forms of lawbreaking. It is indeed 
strange that indifference persists in the light 
of a recent national survey (conducted by 
the Kemper Insurance Co., of Chicago) 
which revealed that 7 of 10 people killed or 
injured in traffic suffered at the hands of 
drivers violating traffic laws, The it-can't- 
happen-to-me philosophy is indeed well 
rooted. 

We endeavor constantly to impress upon 
Virginia troopers that the most effective at- 
titude with which to meet the violator is one 
of firmness, intelligence, and civility—a man- 
ner that tends to-make the wrongdoer feel 
ashamed of himself rather than resentful. 
Too often in the past, uncouth officers with 
the where's-the-fire approach have dam- 
aged good public relations that have been 
built so slowly. 

While we empower a trooper to administer 
a verbal warning in a borderline or not-too- 
serious violation, we do not use written warn- 
ings that can become part of the individual 
driver's record. 

Police officers, as human beings, are ca- 
pable of making errors; courts and jurors 
sometimes do not agree with them. Conse- 
quently, in our judgment, it is impractical 
to participate in the placing of a mark on a 
driver's record when the driver does not have 
his day in court. 

In the enforcement field, Virginia officers 
have found that license suspension is the 
corrective measure most feared by drivers. 
In addition to the 1-year mandatory suspen- 
sion for conviction of driving while intoxi- 
cated, we have long had one of 6 months for 
two offenses of reckless driving within any 
12-month period. Recently, the Department 
added a mandatory 60-day suspension for 
two speeding convictions occurring within 
12 months, or for a conviction of speeding 
and one for reckless driving. Apart from 
mandatory provisions, judges are given very 
broad discretionary powers as to lifting 
licenses. 

It must be said, at least for Virginia, that 
the public appears to be more and more 
concerned with the problem and proportion- 
ately willing to accept sterner control meas- 
ures. While progress might be slow, it is 
definitely there. Those of us in the enforce- 
ment field must ever work to keep this fame 
alive, to render the most efficient service 
possible, consistent with the tax dollar, and 
to keep ourselves above reproach. 

To achieve these ends means keeping 
abreast of every modern aid and measure 
accorded to law enforcement. We must our- 
selves seek constantly to improve our 
methods and procedures. We must endeavor 
to build the reputation of public respect, 
efficiency, and outstanding, impartial service 
that will continue to attract young men of 
the highest caliber to our ranks. 
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Neighbors, So Close Together, Yet So 
Far Apart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joe Alex Mor- 
ris, Jr., written from Cairo which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 8, 1961, together with an 
article by Alvin Rosenfeld, written from 
Jerusalem, which appeared in the same 
Newspaper. The moral is clear: 

Ecypr's Free ECONOMY GETS SMALLER AND 
SMALLER 
(By Joe Alex Morris, Jr.) 

Camo.—Any doubts that President Nasser 
Was sincere in his determination to press for- 
Ward with socialization and industrialization 
of his country’s economy were laid to rest 
during the past year. 

The tattered remains of what was once a 
free economy here came in for a severe past- 
ing. The country’s 2 major banks were na- 
tionalized, 1 of them a holding company 
for 24 industrial concerns. The press was 
taken over and so was the pharmaceutical 
distribution business. 

More recently, the government has an- 
nounced what seems to be the death knell 
for that last holdout for the free enterprise 
Way of life: the small shopkeeper. Plans 
have been drawn up for so-called consumers 
Cooperatives which in effect will be govern- 
Ment subsidized retall outlets in competition 
With all retail traders. 

Both of Mr. Nasser’s pet theories of na- 
tlonalization and industrialization saw very 
active service during the year. Naturally, 
the propaganda fanfare concentrated on the 
great drive to lift Egypt—and Syria, too 
now—out of the centuries-old mire and the 
grim round of life dictated by the Nile flood. 

January the great dream of the Aswan 
High Dam, key project in Nasser's ambitious 
Plan to double living standards in 10 years— 
Was actually started. 

The blast which inaugurated that 7-year 

was soon followed by trumpet heralds 
Signifying the completion of a major Aswan 
electrification project and a new chemical 
fertilizer plant—both products of an earlier 
Plan, 7 

TEN-YEAR PROGRAM 


Then in July started the 10-year program 
with a 5-year goal of a 40 percent increase in 
Income, thanks to 85 billion in expenditures. 

Despite all the shouting, 1960 was also a 
year for sobering second thoughts about Mr. 
Nagser’s economics—none of them expressed 
Publicly, of course. Despite record cotton 
Sales last year, foreign currency reserves sank 
80 low last month that the government had 
to withdraw $27 million from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Further large obliga- 
tions soon fall due—the two major ones 
being to the old Suez Canal Co. and to the 
Sudan for Aswan Dam compensation—both 
reflections of Mr. Nasser’s nationalization-in- 
dustrialization complex. 

Deep under the optimistic surface there 
were ‘also signs that government planners 
were concerned about the wastefulness of 
the helter-skelter approach to economic de- 
velopment which has heretofore been a para- 
mount quality of local thinking. 

Recently the Supreme Planning Council 
has been sounding out foreign experts on the 
Question of revaluating and rationalizing 
some of the projects already underway. 
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Significantly, they have turned to Western 
experts and not to the Soviet bloc for this 
help despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
is the major contributor of credits to the 
development program here. 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY IS GOAL 


All this has been very much sub rosa 
because it runs directly contrary to the of- 
ficial gospel that industrial projects are good 
in themselves regardless of their economic 
viability because they supposedly save for- 
eign exchange, increase employment and 


raise the national income. Self-sufficiency is 


the proclaimed goal, not rationally planned 
expansion, but now there are signs that the 
planners are beginning to worry about things 
like Initial investment costs and market 
surveys. 

In fact, Mr. Nasser's development program 
has not yet started to pay off and for the 
next 10 years seem certain to be an ever- 
increasing drain on the economy. During 
1960, for example, cotton income soared 25 
percent to nearly $300 million, but the coun- 
try still had a visible trade deficit. This vis- 
ible deficit does not include repayments for 
arms and other nonbudgeted items. 

The cotton market is a fickle one and Mr. 
Nasser cannot rest assured of a steady in- 
come from it. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment faces the problem of finding only soft 
currency Soviet bloc buyers for this one cash 
crop it produces, because high prices are 
driving off Western buyers who have no po- 
litical interest in Egyptian cotton, To 
counter this, the Government recently 
started to quietly push down cotton futures 
in order to reawaken interest from hard 
currency countries, 

The same problem comes up with another 
big cash export—yarns and textiles. The 
Egyptian product is currently priced out of 
Western markets and the Government has 
been forced to offer discounts of up to 18 
percent to attract interest. 

These hard currency markets are vital 
since—despite 8 years of gradually increased 
trade with the Soviet bloc—the bulk of 
Egypt's needed imports must still be ob- 
tained from Western producers. For several 
years a conscious effort has been made to 
prevent Soviet bloc domination of the Egyp- 
tlan export picture, but as the obligations 
swell this becomes more and more difficult. 


PROSPERITY Is MOUNTING IN ISRAEL—LIVING 
STANDARDS RISE WITH OUTPUT 


(By Alvin Rosenfeld) 


JERUSALEM, ISRAELI SECTOR; —The chicken 
has been emancipated and sophisticated in 
Israel and the fact is illustrative of the 
dramatic recent changes in the country's 
economy. 

Only a few years ago fowl, like beef and 
eggs and most foods as well as numerous 
other consumer items, was on the ration 
list. When the housewife was lucky enough 
to be entitled to a chicken under the stern 
rationing system, likely as not she received 
a live bird and had to set off, squawking 
creature in hand, to the slaughterer, and 
then to the chicken picker. 

Nowadays, rationing and austerity are 
gone. Whats more, no one buys a live 
chicken. The housewife goes to a spotless 
market and buys a frozen, cleaned and cel- 
lophane-wrapped bird. Or she can choose 
a barbecued fowl warm from the electric ro- 
tisserie—something undreamed of a few 
years back. 

The examples of the changeover are myr- 
lad. Vanished is the milkman who used 
to go from door to door measuring out raw 
milk, which then had to be boiled; in his 
stead there is pasteurized bottled milk and, 
indeed, sterlized milk in such flavors as rasp- 
berry and mint. 

Smelly, ill-designed kerosene cooking burn- 
ers have been replaced in tens of thousands 
of homes by locally-made, smart-looking gas 
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stoves operating on bottled gas made from 
the waste products of the local oil refinery. 
Flour rationing has given way to packaged, 
sliced bread and fancy cake mixes. A coun- 
try in the depths of austerity less than a 
decade ago now makes plastic-bodied cars 
(albeit with imported motors) and long- 
playing phonograph records, washing ma- 
chines, and safety glass. 

All this is illustrative of an amazing spurt 
in productivity and an equally impresive 
growth in technical sophistication, but it 
also points to a swiftly rising living standard 
which economists both in and out of gov- 
ernment believe is growing too fast for the 
economy's health in a country which imports 
twice as much as it exports. 

Israel's progress must be set against the 
background of its brief history. Israel's birth 
in Mey 1958, and full-scale war with the 
Arabs coincided. And the country's estab- 
lishment resulted immediately in an Immi- 
grant infiux which doubled the population 
in 4 years and kept it going upward. 

The economy reeled under the triple im- 
pact of war, à poverty-stricken and largely 
unskilled immigration and the inevitable 
confusion of a new state. The government 
reacted with rigid economic controls. 


Regional Farm Youth Forestry Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1961 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
and read much about the modern teen- 
ager and his problems. Whether the 
modern youth lives in the so-called 
asphalt jungle, in suburbia or, in a rural 
community, he faces problems of adjust- 
ment in achieving adulthood and a place 
in our highly specialized and competitive 
society. 

It is refreshing indeed to know of or- 
ganizations that are willing to contribute 
the time, effort and money needed to help 
our teenage youth assume responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad is one 
such organization. For the past 16 
years, this company has been conducting 
a regional farm youth forestry program 
which is outstanding in the Nation. 
Theirs is a cooperative effort with the 
Future Farmers of America. 

Each year the top forestry winners for 
the six Southeastern States in the Sea- 
board's territory are given a trip to the 
National Future Farmers Convention in 
Kansas City, Mo. Again in October of 
1960, the six winners attended the na- 
tional convention accompanied by Mr. 
Robert N. Hoskins, general forestry 
agent of the Seaboard. 

On the way home, they visited St. 
Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, Ohio, and New 
York City. While in New York, they 
appeared for 15 minutes on Dave Garro- 
way's show “Today.” At each stop, the 
six farm youths were guests of prominent 
business, industrial, civic, and commu- 
nity leaders. They told these groups of 
their accomplishments in forestry, farm- 
ing, and civic activities. They were offi- 
cially welcomed by the mayors of these 
great cities. It was a tremendous ex- 
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perience for these boys. Their remarks, 
however, were so enthusiastically re- 
ceived and they gave such a good account 
of their activities on Today“ that I be- 
lieve my colleagues in the Congress will 
be interested in reading what Mr. Hos- 
kins said in introducing the boys. Also, 
I am submitting for the Record the 
speech entitled “My Forestry Program," 
by Butch Plyler our winner from North 
Carolina: 
Our FFA FORESTRY PROGRAM 
(By Robert N. Hoskins} 


The Southeastern section of this Nation, 
comprising the States of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama, holds an enviable position nationally 
in terms of timber resources for America’s 
future and in productive capacities of cer- 
tain types of wood-using industries. From 
these commercial forest lands, totaling about 
113 million acres or 23 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total, we are producing more than 40 
percent of the nation’s pulpwood, approxi- 
mately one-third of the poles and piling and 
about 20 percent of the lumber. We have 
36 percent of the Nation's pulpmill capacity. 
Some existing pulpmills have recently an- 
nounced plans for expansion. Other sites 
are under investigation. 

The Southeast is endowed with the fac- 
tors which make it a potentially high wood- 
producing region, It has the topography and 
soll, much of it best adapted and, in some 
cases, only suited to growing forest crops. 
It is in an area of abundant rainfall with 
long growing seasons. As the virgin forests 
of the West are cut and they then turn to 
second growth forests, from the Southeast 
must come much of the wood that will be 
needed by the Nation in the years ahead. 
Recognizing this fact, more than 1 million 
acres were planted in 1959. This represented 
almost 49 percent of the nation’s total, 

Good forest management is in practice on 
the larger holdings. Forest surveys over the 
years have repeatedly brought out that any 
real Improvement must come from the small 
woodland owner. In our section, this small 
woodland ownership represents 57 percent of 
the commercial forest lands and they total 
more than 800,000 in number. 

The Seaboard Alr Line Railroad Co.'s stake 
in this overall development is a real one. 
Last year, we originated almost 100,000 cars 
of pulpwood and chips and more than 50,000 
cars of papermill products. 

In an effort to reach the small woodland 
owner, our company set up, some 16 years 
ago, the first regional farm youth forestry 
program in the Nation. This was a coopera- 
tive plan in which our Forestry Department 
worked through the State supervisor of vo- 
cational agriculture, his staff and teachers 
southeastwide. In addition to working with 
the all-day students in their classes and in 
the woods, we offered cash awards to serve 
as incentives which would stimulate greater 
action on the home farm woodlands by those 
boys known as Future Farmers of America. 
To us the program of agricultural education 
is a grassroots activity. The vocational ag- 
riculture teacher holds a most important 
position in that, in addition to being a key 
community leader, he also directs the young 
farmer’s program, as well as that of the adult 
farmer in night classes. Today, these teach- 
ers have direct supervision over more than 
90,000 all-day high school students during 
a 4-year period. 

Our county field meetings—another grass- 
roots effort—brings together top forestry rep- 
resentatives from the fields of business and 
industry, in addition to the State and Fed- 
eral Forest Services, We are proud of the 
fact that our average attendance has been 
more than 500 per meeting for 16 consecutive 
years. 
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This year, as in the past, I again joined 
with representatives of the aforementioned 
organizations for the purpose of inspecting 
on the ground the forestry accomplishments 
of the participants in each State. It is my 
pleasure at this time to present to you those 
Future Farmers selected for their woodland 
achievements and representing their respec- 
tive States as the State FFA forestry winner 
for 1960: 

William Dalton, of Wytheville, Virginia's 
State winner. 

Butch Plyler, of Wesley Chapel, North 
Carolina's State winner. 

Sammy Abbott, of Darlington, South Caro- 
lina’s State winner. 

Tommy Kersey, of Swainsboro, Georgia's 
State winner. 

MacArthur Burnsed, of Macclenny, Flori- 
da's State winner. 

Jimmy Finley, of Grove Hill, Alabama's 
State winner. 

My FORESTRY PROGRAM 
(By Butch Plyler) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Traffic Club, 
fellow Future Farmers, and guests, I am 17 
years old, a senior in high school, and I live 
on a 140-acre farm in the central part of 
North Carolina. My father died in 1950, 
when I was 7 years old, and my mother and I 
have operated the farm since that time, rais- 
ing cotton, corn, small grain and milo, and 
supplementing our income with laying hens 
and hogs. 

I have carried forestry as one of my proj- 
ects for 3 years, starting out on a small scale 
and increasing the scope each year. I became 
interested in forestry when I started working 
in our chapter forestry project and I saw an 
opportunity where I could utilize the prin- 
ciples of good forest management and con- 
servation which I had learned in my voca- 
tional classes and use the woodland on our 
home farm as an income-making enterprise. 

My forestry program included the planting 
of 101,000 pine seedlings and making an im- 
provement cut on 30 acres, where I harvested 
155 cords of pulpwood and 15 cords of fuel 
wood, 618 fence posts, and 2,000 feet of saw 
logs. I constructed a post peeler and a post 
treating vat to use in peeling and treating 
the posts I cut from my project. I did not 
overlook the importance of protecting my 
woods from fires and with my tractor and 
harrow I constructed 7 miles of fire lanes. 
I have written newspaper articles for the 
local papers about my forestry activities and 
had the pleasure of discussing my accom- 
plishments in forestry over a local radio sta- 
tion. I received a $25 savings bond from 
the American Bank & Trust Co., of Monroe, 
N.C., as a prize for the best individual for- 
estry project in our local chapter. 

In addition to my forestry activities, my 
supervised farming program included 125 
laying hens, 8 acres of cotton, 6 acres of corn, 
2 brood sows, 1 boar, 16 pigs for market, 12 
acres of wheat, and 18 acres of oats. 

I have been a member of the State cham- 
pion ritual and parliamentary procedure 
team, serving as president of this team, and 
and also a member of the State champion 
crops judging team. I haye been a mem- 
ber of our chapter's land Judging team, tool 
identification team, livestock judging team 
that won county championships, and I also 
won first place in the county for the past 2 
years in the countywide FFA public speak- 
ing contest, and was also the county win- 
ner in the conservation contest sponsored by 
the local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

In addition to my FFA activities, I have 
been a class officer for 3 years, serving as 
president of the freshman and junior classes, 
I have been a regular member of the school’s 
baseball and basketball teams for 3 years, 
and this past year received the most 
athletic award given by the school. This 
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summer I was a member of the Monroe Amer- 
ican Legion junior baseball team. 

I am an active member of the Siler Presby- 
terian Church. I have served as president of 
the youth fellowship at my church, I have 
@ perfect record of church attendance for 9 
years. 

The cooperative program sponsored by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad has afforded me 
valuable training and experience in forestry 
work. I have had an opportunity to work 
with Mr. Bob Hoskins, general forestry agent 
for Seaboard, for 3 years, and I can tell you 
that the South has become more forestry 
minded through the forestry programs being 
carried out by the Seaboard with Mr. Hoskins 
as their general forestry agent. I would also 
like to express my appreciation to them for 
making this trip possible. 

Thank you. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of United Lodge 
174, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Altoona, Pa., October 15, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 15, 1960, United Lodge No. 174, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Al- 
toona, Pa., celebrated its 75th anniver- 
sary with a banquet attended by over 700 
persons, 

Among the distinguished guests pres- 
ent was W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who 
congratulated the officers and members 
of lodge No. 174 on the growth in mem- 
bership and for many accomplishments. 

It was my privilege to address the 
banquet and my remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E, VAN 

ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DIs- 

TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE TTH 

ANNIVERSARY BANQUET OF UNITED LODGE 

174, BROTHERHOOD oF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1960, ar JAFFA 

SHRINE TEMPLE, ALTOONA, Pa. 

It is a privilege and an honor for Mrs. 
Van Zandt and me to be invited to attend 
this 75th anniversary banquet of Lodge No. 
174, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

My joy is twofold, because being a former 
railroad employee here in Altoona I have 
known many of you all my life. 

Then, too, many of you knew my grand- 
father and my father, for the name Van 
Zandt has always been identified with the 
railroad familles of this area. 

The occasion also gives me the opportu- 
nity not only to congratulate the officers and 
members of lodge No, 174 on the celebration 
of your diamond jubilee, but also to salute 
your peerless leader, President W. P. Ken- 
nedy, who before and since his election as 
president at your 1946 national convention 
has served you falthfully and well in vari- 
out offices of trust, 

Incidentally, on September 21 it was my 
honor, at the invitation of President Ken- 
nedy, to address the dinner meeting at 
Cornell University held in connection with 
the 3-day Educational Institute of Railway 
Labor Organizations sponsored by the five 
operating brotherhoods, 

President Kennedy, who Is regarded as one 
of the most highly respected labor leaders in 
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the Nation, played an important part in the 
Proceedings of the institute. 

Prom a legislative standpoint, for many 
Years, I have known your national legislative 
Tépresentative, Harry See, of Washington, 
D.C. Harry and I have conferred frequently 
during sessions of Congress on legislation 
Affecting the railroads and their employees. 

I can assure you that Harry See, together 
with your great president, Mr. W. P. Ken- 
Nedy, form a fine legislative team, as evl- 
denced by the respect and esteem in which 
they are held in congressional circles. 

On the local scene, your officers, whom you 
have elected over the years to guide the des- 
tinles of lodge No. 174, have always been 
Men of great integrity. The result has been 
that lodge No. 174 has reflected in a true 
and effective manner the ideals and objec- 
tives of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
Men, which for over 77 years has served 
{ts membership with ndelſty and in a true 
Spirit of helpfulness. 

As members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
Toad Trainmen, you enjoy the reputation 
and prestige that your brotherhood has 
earned in the field of organized labor. 

You may well be proud of 75 years of af- 
Allation with one of the most highly re- 
spected organizations of the labor movement. 

Therefore, on the occasion of your dia- 
Mond jubilee, it affords me great pleasure to 
extend to lodge No. 174 heartiest congratula- 
tions on this happy anniversary and best 
Wishes for your continyed growth and 
Success. 


Cleveland Veterans’ Adrainistration Re- 
gional Office Makes Outstanding Rec- 
ord in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years it has been my privilege to put 
the ConcressionaL Recorp the annual 
report of the regional office of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The regional manager is Col. William 
Holsinger, In this year’s report, Colonel 
Holsinger shows more dramatic evidence 
of what it means to have a man in a post 
Who cares what happens not only to the 
Workload but to the employees and bene- 
es. I know of no one in Govern- 
Ment service who is more capable or ded- 
{cated to his work than Bill Holsinger. 
It gives me great pleasure to include 
the 1960 statement. The record and 
ent cf Colonel Holsinger and 
the men and women who serve under him 
Should serve as a stimulant and a chal- 
lenge to all departments of our Goy- 
ernment. 
The statement follows: 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 
As we lower the curtain on the record of 
Production at the Cleveland regional office 
ot the Veterans Administration for 1960, 
s remains the glow of an unusually de- 
Voted period of employee performance which, 
In spite of occasional problem areas, has kept 
faith with the veteran population of our 
ctton. 
The Veterans’ Administration is now en- 
gaged In the installation of electronic data- 
ng equipment nationwide. The 
Cleveland regional office wns selected as one 
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of the initial field stations and began its 
participation in the system on March 1, 1960. 
The objectives of automatic data processing 
are pointed directly toward the accomplish- 
ment of complete accuracy in all computa- 
tions and data recording, and by virtue of a 
strengthened efficiency of operations there 
will logically occur a resultant improvement 
in the rendition of service to veterans. We 
anticipate a high measure of success with 
this new undertaking in 1961. 

Examination of our production record will 
disclose a substantial increase in workload 
accomplishment, all of which was performed 
with no increase in personnel allotment, 
thereby reflecting great credit on the em- 
ployee staff. The Joint Veterans’ Commis- 
sion of Cleyeland on Veterans Day, 1960, paid 
their highest tribute and award for the year 
to the staff and employees of the regional 
office for their “dedication and high order 
of service to veterans.” Needless to say, our 
gratitude for this expression is very real. 

Much of the increased growth in the 
Claims or Adjudication Division Is attribu- 
table to in excess of 25,000 death claims 
transferred to the Cleveland office from Phila- 
deiphla and assimilated during the year. Re- 
view action directed by Congress for the pur- 
pose of determining the accuracy of over 
60,000 selected previously allowed claims 
since the close of World War II was substan- 
tially completed during the year, and the 
soundness of the decisions formerly con- 
tributed by this division was further con- 
firmed. It will be remembered that on July 
1, 1960, a law enacted by Congress became 
effective which provided equal status for 
widows and minor children of World War IT 
and Korean veterans with that previously 
existing in the case of World War I widows. 
These provisions of the new law created an 
additional impact on the Contact and Adju- 
dication Divisions. 

Since minor children of all deceased vet- 
erans now become eligible for benefits until 
attaining their majority, operations are 
being geared to cope with this development. 
The full force of the war orphans educa- 
tional is reaching the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Division, 
where a steadily diminishing staff ls admin- 
istering the educational assistance to these 
orphans with proper supervision and guid- 
ance. During 1960 the greatest number of 


‘applications were processed in this category 


since the inception of the law. In the edu- 
cational field the reduction of 36 percent in 
veteran participation over that of the 
previous year is entirely consistent with the 
national average. 

In July the outpatient clinic was given 
the added facility of an audiology depart- 
ment, which is rapidly overcoming an 
accumulated backlog of hearing examina- 
tions and treatments. This clinic is well on 
the way to becoming a hearing service center 
for veterans’ cases originating in the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The GI loan division continues to show an 
increase In loans to veterans for home pur- 
chasing. While the general economic situa- 
tion has not been as favorable during 1960 
as that prevailing in the previous year, there 
does exist a substantial veteran interest in 
more housing under the GI plan. The Loan 
Guaranty Division received strong commen- 
dation for its outstanding performance in 
processing loans in 1960. 

In the interest of practicing economies 
wherever not injurious to the veteran's cause, 
it was deemed advisable to close the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Office at Warren, 
Ohio, at the end of the 1960 fiscal year, and 
such action was completed with an arrange- 
ment for Itinerant service from Youngstown, 
which is less than 20 miles distant, Ex- 
cellent cooperation has been received from 
the veterans of this area in the course of the 
closing, and substantial savings have 
reeulted. 
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It is with pride that mention is made of 
the award by the Veterans’ Administration 
to our Contact Division this past year for 
the second time for having attained the 
highest rating in efficiency and quality of 
service to veterans of any regional office Con- 
tact Division in the United States. This Is 
a most coveted award and represents a sus- 
tained superior performance record for this 
Division, 

On the subject of fire and safety protec- 
tlon, the regional office continues its out- 
standing record in this most sensitive area. 
During the past 7 consecutive years the sta- 
tion holds the proud record of not a single fire 
or reportable accident occasioning loss of 
man-hours or property. For the past 2 years 
the Cleveland office has been awarded the Ad- 
ministrator’s official bronze tablet as the 
most oustanding of any Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration office. The attainment of this dis- 
tinction by the employees is without prece- 
dent in regional office history. 

It is necessary to gratefully acknowledge 
the assistance contributed managementwise 
by the employees’ suggestion program at the 
station. Over 87 operational improvement 
suggestions were adopted from the rank and 
file of the employees during 1959 and 1960, 
representing a savings In operating costs in 
excess of $8,388. This action is not only in- 
dicative of a high degree of morale, but is re- 
sponsible to a truly remarkable extent for 
the ability of the station to forge ahead in 
many operational areas, even in the face of 
certain increased workloads and decreased 
budgetary allocations, 


1, Number of veterans who 


visited the Cloveland re- 
gional office and branches 
during year____.-......... 188, 865 
2. Veterans given 
training: cation... 10,8 
2. (a) GI losns teed... 4,957 
(b) Net dollar value guar- oer 
an — , 
4. Grand total of runnin; 15 
award to veter- 
ANB... TERA TEES 115,116 
5. Number of medical emmi- 
nations treatments 170, 826 
6. Total number of active vet- 
erans’ files for all purposes 
in Cleveland regional 
ofice at end of year 
(48,040 files re —.— < 813, 037 
„ Average number of benene- 
allocated per 
. en 110, 616 
on ted benene- pem 
ry payments 7, 1. 
£. Average full-time employ- 
T TONIE w 


Serving in the cause of human benevo- 
lence has ever been an honorable calling, 
We have been entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of delivering to the injured war vet- 
eran intelligently, humanely, and legally, his 
just entitlement. It is hoped that our 
stewardship cf this assignment will merit 
approval. 

Carl Schurz, an immigrant boy who later 
became a U.S. Senator, once said: “Ideals 
are like stars. You cannot succeed in touch- 
ing them with your hands. But, like the 
seafaring man on & desert of waters, you 
can choose them as your guide and follow- 
ing them reach your destination.” 

Congress has given us the guidelines and 
our destination is the accurate and sympa- 
thetic distribution of our country’s gratitude 
to him who has borne the battle, his widow, 
and orphan. These guidelines are like the 
stars in the sky at sea, We shall follow them 
and with God's help we shall reach our 
Cestination. 
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Defender of the Faith 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editorial: 


{From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 16, 
1961] 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 

Uniquely among the English-speaking peo- 
ples the American President plays a dual 
role. He is, at one time, the executive head 
of a vast bureaucracy and the solemn spirit- 
ual leader of a deep political faith. 

Some of our Presidents have emphasized 
one of these functions, some the other. It 
Is as symbol of the Nation and defender of 
the faith that Dwight Eisenhower should be 
remembered as he goes into retirement this 
week after more than half a century of ex- 
traordinary public service. 

Benefits long enjoyed tend to be taken 
for granted, abused, and perhaps lost. The 
American form of government, as it started 
to evolve 184 years ago, was a daring experi- 
ment, shocking to the totalitarian spirit of 
the times. 

The idea that man has either the God- 
given right or the wits to govern himself 
still is scorned over a great part of the world, 
even questioned, in some respects, in this 
country. It is brutally denied by commu- 
nism, seriously debated in the world’s under- 
developed areas. It is the overwhelming 
issue of our times, bearing the implication 
of nuclear destruction. 

President Eisenhower has reemphasized 
fundamentals, setting himself against a 
faithless and false liberalism which, by con- 
centrating arbitrary power in Washington, 
would deny or severely limit the power of 
self-government, even in this country. 

He has reversed the rising tide of class 
warfare in America which, over a generation 
of cynical political strife, had threatened to 
divide and weaken the country. 


By precept and example he has elevated 
the stature of democratic collective bar- 
. He has helped remove much of the 
bitterness from labor-management affairs, 
encouraging the wholesome view that re- 
spectful cooperation among equals, rather 
than demagogic strife, is in the common 
good. 

His obviously sincere respect for the rights 
of man has been contagious. In his time as 
President the Negro has made more progress 
toward full citizenship rights than in any 
other period since the Civil War. 

Against heavy pressure to take abrupt, 
dictatorial action, he has stubbornly re- 
spected the two other equal and coordinate 
branches of American Government. He has 
not presumed to make decisions for the 
Supreme Court but has considered it his 
duty to enforce decisions once made, He has 
forcefully submitted his views to Congress, 
exercising his constitutional duty of the veto 
on legislation he considered unwise. But he 
has not tried to force his views on Congress 
which, under our system, expresses the legis- 
lative will of the people. 

Laying aside authority, after 8 years, he Is 
able to say in all good conscience to the 
Members of Congress that he appreciates 
“your devotion to the common good and 
your friendship over these difficult years.” 
And to his successor, though he is of a 
different political party, prayerful “best 
wishes for good health and for wisdom and 
success in coping with the problems that 
confront our Nation,” 
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The undecided world millions will little 
note what America says, so long as the words 
are in conflict with what America does. If 
we do not, by our daily acts, show respect for 
our historic principles, our democratic cause 
cannot forever prevail, regardless of the 
weight of arms. 

Tt is true that the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not solved all our prob- 
lems, national or international. It is wholly 
possible that his successors in office will do 
as well, or better, in many material ways. 

But President Eisenhower has helped de- 
fend and restore the faith which makes 
progress possible. To America and to the 
world he has come to personify the American 
ideal: An abiding faith in the ability of man- 
kind to work out its peaceful destinies; a 
decent respect for the equality of human 
rights and individual dignity, regardless of 
station. race or nationality; a deep love 
for peace but a willingness to fight against 
tyranny. p 

This seems to us the reason that he goes 
out of office more popular, more universally 
loved, than when he came in 8 years ago. 
Many may disagree with his policies but no 
one hates him—something that could be said 
of few of our Presidents at a similar time in 
their careers, 

Dwight Eisenhower has reminded America 
that freedom involves self-restraints and 
responsibilities. He has reminded we must 
set a good example before the world, 
encouraging falth in the soundness and 
endurance of the democratic ideal. No more 
than a handful of our earlier Chief Execu- 
tives rank with him in this respect. 


America—Freedom’s Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to have inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this copy 
of the excellent and very timely address 
by the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which he delivered on October 18, 
1960, before the national convention of 
the American Legion at Miami Beach, 
Fla. Mr. Hoover's hard-hitting speech 
entitled ‘“America—Freedom’s Cham- 
pion,” should be afforded widespread at- 
tention since he expertly sets forth the 
great perils confronting our Nation on 
the criminal and subversive fronts. I 
am sure you will agree that no one in 
America is more qualified than the FBI 
Director to cite the extent of these 
dangers, as he has been intimately cog- 
nizant of the growth of these menaces 
throughout his some 37 years’ leadership 
of the FBI. Mr. Hoover's straightfor- 
ward remarks set the record straight 
relative to the many-faceted assaults of 
the Communists and their dupes and 
point up the crucial criminal dangers 
threatening to undermine American 
society. He forcefully calls for a re- 
awakening of the patriotic fervor on the 
part of our people as the only way in 
which our noble Government will remain 
strong enough to survive the deadly dan- 
gers surrounding us. I feel this is a 
must reading for every concerned citizen, 
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and I consider it a privilege to offer this 
great patriot’s remarks for insertion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
AMERICA—FREEDOM’S CHAMPION 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

I am indeed honored to address a national 
convention o. your dedicated organization 
and to be the recipient of the 1960 award of 
The American Legion Press Association. In 
recognition of the devoted men and women 
of the FBI whose tireless efforts on behalf of 
our Nation have made this award possible. 
I gratefully accept this outstanding honor. 

It is always a pieasure to appear before the 
members of the American Legion. Since I 
have been here, I have felt something in the 
atmosphere—the thrill of patriotic endeavor, 
of good fellowship, of constructive effort and 
the dedication of good citizens earnestly 
working for their Nation. 

The American Legion is a great force for 
good. It exemplifies the traditions of our 
country and is living testimony to the spirit 
of America. Your whole objective is to pre- 
serve the freedom of the individual, the basic 
tenet of true Americanism. 

This national meeting of patriotic men 
and women, united to safeguard our free 
society, should serve as an unmistakable 
warning to those cancerous elements at home 
and abroad which are conspiring to destroy 
America. Our national vitality has never 
been stronger. Our dedication to liberty un- 
der law, for all men, is steadfast. Our pêo- 
ple are united, as never before, in our de- 
termination to preserve this Government of 
justice and freedom under God. While our 
national survival has never faced greater 
challenges, there haye never been more cou- 
rageous patriots so eager to accept those 
challenges. K 

Our beloved America was born in the spirit 
of humble prayer, undaunted courage and 
self-sacrifice. 

You are gallant men. You exemplify the 
spirit of free America. You have not for- 
gotten that true freedom is a priceless herit- 


age. 

This Nation would not now have the 
noblest government of individual human 
dignity yet known were it not for the gal- 
lantry of veterans like you of the Legion who 
put country above convenience, patriotism 
above profit and service above self-interest- 

It is beyond my comprehension that some 
allegedly loyal citizens of our country should 
be reluctant to proclaim their devotion to 
our democratic ideals. It is repugnant to me 
that the pseudoliberals pride themselves 
upon being internatlonalists and view the 
emotion of patriotism as evidence of deca- 
dence and weakness. In some circles, I regret 
to say, the word “patriotism” has become & 
dirty word, and belief in God old-fashioned. 
if not ridiculous. 

It is a great privilege to me to make know? 
my gratitude for being a citizen of our glori- 
ous Republic. I ardently hope that the day 
will never come when it will be considered 
superpatriotism to have our schoolchil- 
dren, or anyone else, heartily pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of our country, and to de- 
clare our devotion to God and country. 

You and your organization have proved 
yourselves to be loyal Americans, yet you 
have been the victims of vituperation, lies, 
and yulgar accusations which are the only 
weapons of the coward and the guilty, In 
moral and spiritual issues, there can be no 
neutrality. You can be proud that you have 
always been on the side of love of God, coun- 
try, law and order. 

We need more than ever to rekindle the 
spirit of patriotism. We have long since 
reached the time when loyal Americans must 
be willing to stand up and be counted. We 
are living in an era when stanch beliefs are 
needed to conquer the patent lies of commu- 
nism and the creeping immorality of crime- 
It takes intelligence, rare courage, and bull- 
dog determination to fight these twin evils- 
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Fear, defeatism, and cowardice have no 
Place in the hearts and minds of true Amer- 
icans, America has always been a land of 
great champions, produced by the fires of 
edversity. Extraordinary men and women 
Since 1776 have achieved extraordinary goals 
and conquered extraordinary obstacles. We 
Must be real champions of America if we are 
to defeat our enemies within and without. 

When, a little more than 3 years ago, I 
Mentioned to your national convention a 
Soviet leader named Nikita Khrushchev, 
Many throughout the world were still trying 
to learn how to spell his name, But the 
American Legion and the FBI both knew 
What to expect from this fork-tongued 
front man for communism, who piously 
Professes friendship one moment and then 
80 pompously pronounces that your grand- 
children will live under the heel of com- 
Munist socialism. 

His Hitleresque tirades and harangues 
have exposed him and his cohorts to the 
entire world as leaders, without conscience. 
of an unmoral tyranny—the most godless 
Atheism ever devised by the mind of man, 

The abuse of this Red-Fascist leader of 
the Kremlin represents brazen vulgarity and 
a lack of moral principles. 

The deceit and trickery practiced by the 
international gang of Communist charlatans, 
Who loudly spout lies of peaceful coexist- 
ence while they blandly carry out their 
Ceaseless campaign of open and concealed 
Subversion, are a repugnant display of Red 
diplomacy. 

Ehrushchey's tactics have drawn the scorn 
Of even his partner in crime, Mao Tse-tung, 
Red China’s master who frankly admits that 
the Communist theory of world domination 
Cannot countenance coexistence. If Mao, 
Who fancies himself a purist among Marxist 
theoreticians, scoffs at Khrushchev's propa- 
Ganda efforts, certainly the free world must 
Buardediy view all of the Kremlin's peace 
Protestations. 

In dealing with the treacherous Red Krem- 
Un and its satellites, the road of appease- 
Ment is not the road to peace. It is sur- 
Tender on the installment plan. 

For realists, the 30-year history of Soviet 
esplonage in the United States should be no 
surprise. The internntional scope of Soviet 
espionage makes a sham of the specious 


Complaints of the Russians as they point 


their rockets at nations which shelter Amer- 
ican bases established to insure protection 
Tor millions of innocent humans. 
In combating the encroachment of social- 
and Communist espionage, America 
must adhere to the laws of God and man. 
& result, our fight is doubly difficult be- 
Cause of the Communists’ reckless disregard 
ot the code of morality. 

The Soviets and their satellites have 
abused and will continue to abuse every 
Privilege available to them. Soviet espio- 

agents have avidly acquired books, 
Pamphiets, maps, technical journals, and 
Military publications for their military 
Value. Russian intelligence files are filled 
With aerial photographs of this Nation's 
Cities, port facilities, missile bases, and other 
Strategic areas. Data concerning our trans- 
Portation systems, major industries, tech- 
nological advances and other achievements 
are carefully coliected by Soviet and satellite 
agents, many operating with diplomatic im- 
munity from the United Nations in New 
mak and their embassies in Washington, 


Despite Khrushchev's blatant mouthings 
regarding peace and fellowship among na- 
tions, It is pure folly to ascribe these tactics 
2 any other courre but one of planned 

n, 

We all know of the traitors Jullus and 
Ethel Rosenberg, Jack Soble, of Martin and 
Mitchell and others who have betrayed our 
Country. Their crimes against humanity are 
0 unspeakable as to warrant no further 
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mention other than to use them as examples 
of the perfidy against which we must be 
constantly alert. 

The host of Soviet and satellite officials in 
the United States, 70 to 80 percent of whom 
are estimated by reliable sources as having 
some type of espionage assignment, are today 
feverishly attempting to obtain this country's 
secrets. The long lst of Soviet officials de- 
clared persona non grata by this Govern- 
ment, following their exposure by the FBI 
ās espionage agents, bears testimony to their 
fagrant abuse of diplomatic status. 

In June 1960 our State Department esti- 
mated that Russian and Chinese Communist 
bioc countries have some 300,000 trained 
spies serving throughout the world, and 
commented that “there has never been a 
government in history which has placed 
heavier emphasis on espionage” than pres- 
ent-day Russia. 

Standing side by side with these special- 
ists in internal intrigue are those homegrown 
traitors who call themselves members of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. and readily admit 
that their purpose is and always has been the 
communizing of America. These fanatical 
disciples of marxism are eagerly worming 
their way into such fertile fields of en- 
deavor as youth, labor, education, and racial 
minorities. 

The diabolical influence of communism on 
youth was manifested in the anti-American 
student demonstrations in Tokyo, It 
further was in evidence this year in Com- 
munist-inspired riots in San Francisco, 
where students were duped Into disgraceful 
demonstrations against a congressional com- 
mittee. 

These studenis were stooges of a sinister 
technique stimulated by clever Communist 
propagandists who remained quietly con- 
cealed in the background. These master 
technicians of conspiracy had planned for 
some time to use California college students 
as a front“ for their nefarious operations. 
This outburst was typical of these c 
conspirators who constantly play active, be- 
hind-the-scenes roles in fomenting civic 
unrest in every conceivable area of our so- 
clety. — 

No field Is overlooked for Communist infil- 
tration; educational, cultural, civic, political, 
and religious. Front groups, having no ap- 
parent association with Communists, have 
been cunningly herded along by Commu- 
nists In this Nation to foster sympathy and 
support for the Soviet Union. 

Some well-known, self-styled pacifists and 
some men of wealth and prominence, have 
been sometimes unwitting, but sometimes 
Knowing, dupes of clever Communist ma- 
nipulators. Their fawning over Khrushchev 
and his gang is revolting. 

Some of these political shills for an enemy 
of the United States, who day by day are 
embarrassing our Government, may be 
wealthy in the world’s goods but they are 
paupers in Integrity. 

Alert Americans look with frank suspicion 
on those articulate apologists for Soviet im- 
perialism who are so quick to criticize our 
security measures and attack our elected 
representatives who resolutely withstand 
the international diplomatic blackmail prac- 
ticed by the Communists. Beware of those 
who preach that America should never be 
first In anything but disarmament and de- 
mobilization, 

The greatest guarantee that America will 
remain free is to be well prepared, as were 
the Minutemen of our infant Nation. 

We are at war with the Communists, and 
the sooner each redblooded American real- 
izes that the better and safer we will be. 
Communism runs counter to all decent as- 
pirations of the human heart. Communism 
destroys and denies every spiritual value. 
Those who hate God must bring misery in 
their wake. They must be brutal and cruel 
and deceitful. 
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We should make it crystal clear to the Red 
Master of the Kremlin that we intend to 
win the cold war and at the same time im- 
press upon him that we have the military 
power to prevent a hot war. Russia cannot 
stand against the United States economi- 
cally, militarily or ideologically if we remain 
dedicated to the Ideals of our Founding 
Fathers, 

The proximity of danger is especially ap- 
parent to us here today, as less than 100 
miles from our shores a gang of bearded 
bandits exhibit daily the chaos and cor- 
ruption which closely follow the dictatorial 
usurpation of power. The Communist- 
inspired developments in Cuba graphically 
demonstrate the cold-blooded ruthlessness 
of tyrannical rule. They display how craftily 
an entire and basically peace-loving nation 
can be manipulated as a pawn to support 
the policies and programs of international 
communism, with its hypocrisy, guile, deceit, 
subversion, violence and thievery. 

There, the Trojan snake of communism 
has discarded its disguise for brute force 
and slaughter. Communism, shed of all its 
falee smiles, is on its bloody march again, 
not only in Cuba but in every country of 
the world. The resultant misery and mis- 
treatment of the citizens of countries into 
which the tentacles of communism have 
reached should serve as a clear warning to 
all freedom-loving peoples of the world. 

On still another front, the never-ending 
struggle of the Communists to capture the 
minds and loyalties of American youth goes 
on incessantly. Party leaders overlook no 
opportunity to pervert academic interest, 
They have openly lectured to student groups 
at colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Glowing reports have been sub- 
mitted by these adept and devious Commu- 
nist leaders concerning the pliability and 
receptiveness of their audiences. 

Alarming, too, is the ease with which some 
major educational institutions have been 
duped, under the much-abused term of 
“academic freedom,” into permitting under- 
handed attacks to be made on democratic 
institutions and officials of Government by 
instructors responsible for the higher educa- 
tion of our young people. 

When academic freedom falls fo recog- 
nize the importance of truth as the basic 
requirement for college classroom lectures 
and discussions, then the usefulness of our 
colleges and universities is a thing of the 
past. 

The subversive knows well the value of 
fully exploiting these vital fields. It is clear- 
ly by design, rather than by accident, that 
Communist propaganda surfaces from time 
to time in our institutions of advanced 
learning. 

We have failed In our educational proc- 
esses to inculcate the basic element of 
American history, our philosophy of Goy- 
ernment and our moral and spiritual founda- 
tions. It is time to make our history and 
traditions glow and throb. We have heard 
about America with our ears, but not with 
our hearts. 

The Communists never rest in carrying 
out their design for the destruction of Amer- 
ica whether their efforts are cloaked with 
&n aura of respectability or are boldly dis- 
closed in their true light as in Cuba. A 
Communist will enter an alliance or “co- 
exist“ only to advance communism. 

The words of Lenin are well to remember 
“We do not believe in eternal morality and we 
expose all the fables about morality.” Lenin 
said that every lie, deceit or knavery is to 
be encouraged as good, provided it furthers 
world revolution, 

What better examples are there today of 
this despicable guidance in human conduct 
than we find in Khrushchev and Castro. 

Now is the time to proclaim that we are 
confident of our strength; we are dedicated 
to freedom and justice and we are not duped 
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by the trickery, the deception and the false 
poses of Russia’s plea for peaceful co- 
existence. 

We do not want peace at any price. We 
want peace with integrity and honor, 

There is another marching column at- 
tempting to attack our country by taking 
advantage of an era of materialistic selfish- 
ness. Our country is recording an alarming 
new crime rate and society’s lack of progress 
in reducing this scourge has been indeed 
disheartening. During the first 6 months 
of 1960, serious crimes increased 9 percent 
over the same period in 1959. In 1959, 79 
percent of those arrested for auto theft were 
under 21 and 64 percent were less than 18 
years of age. 

The crime problem, particularly involving 
our youth, clearly remains an acute danger 
tọ national survival. Our Nation's moral 
strength has slipped seriously when we find 
our youngsters substituting idolatry of hood- 
lums and thugs for admiration of heroes, pa- 
triots, and sports. 

The teachings of God, if followed, will pre- 
vent criminality. The stabilizing force of 
religion is needed more today than ever be- 
fore. A child who has been taught to re- 
spect the laws of God will have little dif- 
ficulty respecting the laws of man. 

Typical of the social viruses which at- 
tack our society and thrive on public apathy 
and ignorance is the infamous pornographic 
literature racket which each year continues 
to make profits of a half billion dollars. 
Law enforcement officers constantly report on 
the direct relation of pornographic materials 
to sex offenses. Arrests frequently disclose a 
collection of filth maintained by the de- 
generate who has just committed a horrible 
atrocity on a woman or child. 

Fortunately, some communities have rec- 
ognized this problem and have courageously 
solved it. Citizens of one western. com- 
munity, alarmed at the widespread display 
and sale to young people of highly ob- 
jectionable magazines featuring sex, sadism, 
and abnormal behavior, quietly pointed out 
thelr concern to the area magazine distribu- 
tor. The public-spirited man instructed the 
publisher to stop supplying such magazines. 
The salacious material disappeared from the 
newsstands and the citizen group disbanded. 
A community problem was solved in typical 
American ciyic-minded fashion, 

Another factor in the alarming crime plc- 
ture can be observed by tuning in to almost 
any television channel. The private citizen 
can see for himself what dangers he faces 
today at the hands of the criminally in- 
clined. The continuous diet of mayhem, 
murder and violence served daily to our tele- 
vision audiences constitutes a monumental 
insult to the genius that developed this 
medium of mass communication. 

The students of a California college re- 
ported findings of a study made early this 
year of television programs in their area, In 
one week 3,696 acts of violence were recorded, 
including 1,261 agonizing deaths through 
shootings, beatings, stabbings, and other 
violence. 

The explosive danger to soclety from ex- 
cessive television violence is obvious. Many 
seriously concerned authorities feel that bru- 
tality and ylolence are becoming accepted as 
normal behavior by young impressionable 
minds. Correction of this problem can be- 
gin with each citizen informing his local 
television station of his displeasure over 
flagrant incidents of bad taste. Sponsors 
and advertisers, who are also acutely sensi- 
tive to the good will of the public, will like- 
wise act promptly to curtail the repetition of 
offensive programs when contacted by the 
public. 

The motion picture industry, as well as the 
television industry, owes a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to the American publio in its 
effect on the moral upbringing of our youth. 
It is not surprising to any thinking citizen 
that youthful criminality continues to sky- 
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rocket. Examine the dally newspaper movie 
advertisements. You can rarely find a mo- 
tion picture sultable for family consumption. 
When adultery, abnormality, and adulation 
of criminals compose such a substantial seg- 
ment of today’s film offerings, the society 
mirrored on the screen is dangerously close 
to national disaster. 

While codes of proper conduct are claimed 
for both television and movies, their appli- 
cation is too often a complete mockery, It 
is open hypocrisy to fool the public with a 
so-called code which even the industries in 
question do not live up to. 

The splendid youth programs of the Le- 
gion, dedicated to the building of character 
and good citizenship, exemplify the active 
role required of all clvic-minded groups in 
overcoming the vital problems troubling our 
society. I am completely mindful of the 
abuses, taunts, and sneers you must toler- 
ate as you dally go about the promotion of 
great humanitarian projects. Justice, free- 
dom, and democracy can never be tarnished 
virtues. Consequently, you should never 
lessen your ideals in your constant struggle 
for a stronger society. 

Our Nation today needs leaders and citi- 
zens of unusual vigor and foresight. Amer- 
ica can rise no higher than the individuals 
who walk her streets, conduct her business, 
teach her young, make her homes, and at- 
tend her churches. 

Reverence for our democratic ideals and 
unlimited falth in God can help us recapture 
our nationa} moral strength and retain the 
freedom safeguarded so dearly with the blood 
of our comrades in arms, 

The challenges of today, though different 
in nature, are no more formidable than 
those overcome by our Founding Fathers. 
The question is whether the same pioneering 
spirit of determination to succeed exhibited 
by our heroes of history can be mustered by 
our people in opposition to the varied as- 
saults on our way of life. 

I am convinced that there is inherent in 
our Republic those sparks of courage which 
electrified the world in the past. By remem- 
bering the richness of our tradition and by 
reviving the spirit displayed by such great 
Americans as Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln, this Nation can overcome each of the 
deadly dangers besetting it. 

The freedom we enjoy came dearly to this 
Nation, bought in blood, tears, and sacrifice. 
It has given us a truly magnificent system of 
justice, government, commerce, social insti- 
tutions, and a standard e living which is the 
highest ever recorded by a civilization, 

Millions in slavery cry out for us to re- 
main steadfast, and to hold high the beacon 
of light in a darkened world. Our Nation is 
the last hope of a free civilization. Our ded- 
ication to truth, Justice, and individual dig- 
nity must not be compromised, 

We face today the challenge of survival. 
Great challenges have always produced great 
champions. You can be nothing less than 
champions of loyalty, purpose, and accom- 
plishment. In the spirit which has made 
America great, her citizens must now answer 
the call. In the end we shall win. Keep up 
your courage, Keep up your magnificent 
fight for God and country. 


George Washington Carver Centennial 


Commission 


EXTE! ION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OP MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the CoN- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD, I am honored to re- 
port that under previous authorization 
of the Congress as implemented by the 
Department of Interior, the George 
Washington Carver Monument was dedi- 
cated at Diamond, Mo., in Newton 
County of my district this past year. 
Mrs, Hall and I were privileged to attend 
the dedication ceremonies with over 1,300 
in attendance. The junior Senator from 
Missouri, Epwarp V. Lonc—then Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State of Mis- 
souri—gave the dedicatory address. It 
was a gala occasion in the Ozarks. 

Therefore, I was more than pleased 
this Monday past when a resolution was 
unanimously adopted on the floor of this 
House to establish a George Washington 
Carver Centennial Commission. MY 
compliments to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the gentleman from 
Towa, Mr. Ben JENSEN, who were largely 
responsible for this action. It is my 
sincere hope and desire that this Com- 
mission, as authorized by House Joint 
Resolution 110, will be passed in the Sen- 
ate so that its functions can be imple- 
mented at the earliest practicable date. 
The fine museum, the natural amphithe- 
ater in a grove of trees high up on an 
Ozark plateau, as well as the preserved 
original buildings of this great American, 
are adequate as a monument, but his con- 
tributions to humanity should be com- 
memorated throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. George Washing- 
ton Carver contributed to our educa- 
tional foundations, to scientific rese: i 
throughout this growing and expan! 
Nation, to good agricultural pursuits, and 
to the inner calm and conscience of 4 
happy people in our Republic where 
individual man can still grow from ob- 
scurity to fame. Never before has it 
been more important to carry out effi- 
ciently and in the public interest me- 
morialization of such an individual's 
characteristics and exploits, that have 
helped make this a great Nation. 

I am happy that the Commission will 
be terminated automatically on comple- 
tion of its objectives; and for the above 
and other valid reasons commend to 
House, the Senate, and the administra- 
tion the early enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 


Getting the Government Ont of Business 
in Competition With Its Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced in the House a resolution to 
amend the Constitution to prohibit the 
Federal Government from engaging 
business in competition with private in- 
dustry. My reasons for introducing the 
resolution are outlined in the remarks 
I made at the time the bill was intro- 
duced. I would like to take this further 
occasion to present some additional facts 
which may be helpful in the study of this 
proposal. 
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First, I would like to reemphasize the 
Progress made during the. Republican 
administration and noted in the state of 
the Union message last Thursday. The 
President pointed out in his report that: 

There has been a firm policy of reducing 
Government competition with private en- 
terprise. This has resulted in the discon- 
tinuance of some 2,000 commercial industrial 
installations, and in addition the curtail- 
ment of approximately 550 industrial in- 
Stallations operated directly by Government 
agencies. 


This progress is good. My resolution 
would insure that additional progress 
will be made which we must do if we 
are to maintain a strong and healthy 
free enterprise system. 

Just to show what other countries are 
doing about the same problem. I would 
like to include the following article from 
today’s Wall Street Journal which tells 
of West Germany's attempts to dena- 
tionalize much of its industry. I don't 
want to make a comparison between Ger- 
Many’s economy and ours, but I insert 
this article to show the intent of Ger- 
Many to keep its enterprise free. We, 
who are the world's greatest exponents 
of free enterprise should make every 
effort to be second to none in our deter- 
mination to maintain It. 

I commend the Wall Street Journal 
article to your attention: 

Prosprerry, REDTAPE, COMPLICATE GERMANY'S 
DENATIONALIZING DRIVE — COMPANIES’ 
GROWTH OUTPACES DISPOSAL MOVES; SALE OF 
VOLKSWAGEN Dor TODAY 

(By Alfred L. Malabre) 

Bonn.—With a great deal of fanfare, the 
West German Government today is offering 
the public its first chance to buy stock in 
Volkswagen, the giant Government-owned 
automaker. 

This marks a major step in the Govern- 
ment 's 4-year-old drive to divest itself of a 
major share of its enterprises, which also in- 
clude shipyards, steel mills, iron-ore mines, 
and electricity-generating stations. 

Since 1957, the Government has sold off 
several of its enterprises and has added none 
at all. Yet its remaining holdings now are 
Valued at 83.5 billion, more than double the 

for 4 years ago, when Chancellor Ade- 
nauer set up the Ministry for Federal Prop- 
erty to speed denationalization. 

The apparent paradox stems largely from 
the fast expansion of the West German 
economy. But the Government, stanchly 
Tavoring free enterprise, has been somewhat 
€mbarrassed by the fact its companies have 
been growing faster than the rest of the 
economy. The state, as a result, now con- 
trols some 14 percent of the nation's in- 
dustry, in terms of worth, compared with 
10 percent in 1957. 

DISPOSAL IS COMPLEX 


In addition, it has turned out to be a 
highly complex matter to dispose of the 
ernment companies. “Most of the com- 
Panies we control were nationalized in times 
of economic crisis—often at the stroke of a 
Pen,” says Dr. Hans Wilhelmi, Minister for 
Federal . “We've discovered it's a 
lot more difficult to move in the opposite 
direction,” 

“There are miles of redtape connected 
With denationalizing a company," explains 
an administrative aid to Dr. Wilhelmi, as 
he guides a visitor through the 50-room 
Castle the ministry occupies on the banks 
of the Rhine here. To cope with the “end- 
less quantity of detail” involved in each de- 
Nationalization, the official reports, 30 per- 
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sons recently were added to the ministry's 
staff, bringing the total to over 500. Besides 
taking up all space in the castle, he adds, 
the ministry's offices spill over into other 
nearby Goyernment buildings. 

The complexities of denationalization are 
illustrated by the Volkswagen offer. “It took 
us over 2 years just to clarify the question 
of ownership,” recalls Dr. Wilhelmi. The 
question: Whether the West Germen state of 
Lower Saxony, where Volkswagen's massive 
Wolfsburg works is located, was not, in fact, 
a part owner of the firm, Under the plan 
finally set up, ownership of 60 percent of the 
company will be denationalized through sale 
of stock to the public, and the remanling 
40 percent will be divided equally between 
the Federal Government and the Lower Sax- 
ony government, 

TERMS OF THE OFFER 


The Volkswagen offering itself is complex. 
Shares can be purchased only by persons 


whose annual incomes do not exceed $3,810. ` 


Individuals with very low incomes or with 
large families can qualify for a discount of 
es much as 25 percent from the established 
offering price of $83.30 a share. In addition, 
no one can purchase more than 5 of the 3.6 
million shares that will be offered. Because 
nearly 2 million people are expected to order 
shares, the Government is likely to be faced 
with the time-consuming task of scaling 
down most of the requests. 

If the Volkswagen offer meets the expected 
reception, it will greatly enlarge the number 
of Germans who own stock in businesses. 
The number of such stockholders currently 
ts estimated at 500,000, or less than 1 percent 
of the West German population. By con- 
trast, around 12.5 million Americans, or 7 
percent of the U.S. population, are stock- 
holders. “We feel it’s essential to a healthy 
democracy to have a large number of private 
stockholders,” says an official of the Ministry 
for Federal Property. 

The fact that the Volkswagen sale comes a 
few months before a national election is 
termed a happy coincidence by Government 
officials. Privately, supporters of Chancellor 
Adenauer and his Christian Democratic Party 
say they think the sale will aid them in this 
year’s election campaign. 

Demand for Volkswagen stock probably has 
been increased by the recent market perform- 
ance of the stock of Preussag, the only major 
company previously denationalized. When 
Preussag, a mining company, was denational- 


ized a year and a half ago, its stock was 


offered for $34.50 a share. Preussag stock 
recently has been selling for about $65 a 
share. 

The Government has set up no precise 
timetable for the denationalization of other 
holdings. There are plans to dispose of 
Viag, a big aluminum producer, and Preussen 
Elektra, an electrical power concern, at some 
time within the next 2 or 3 years. These 
Government holdings were acquired at vary- 
ing times and in varying ways. Volkswagen 
was built from scratch during Hitler's re- 
gime. Some railroads were nationalized in 
the 19th century, in a Government effort to 
step up service. As recently as 1953, the 
Government helped from the airline Luft- 
hansa. 

The Government has no plans to dispose of 
all its holdings, and probably would find it 
a long, slow job if it decided it wanted to. 
Few of the remaining companies are as well- 
known and profitable as Volkswagen. 

Any slowdown in West Germany's economy 
would lessen popular interest in purchasing 
stock. And any political gains by West 
Germany's Socialist Party could impede 


be less ready to back subsequent projects 
which hare more limited appeal to the 
people. 
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Problems of the Aging Facing the New 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


CF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RODINO, Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
stantial portion of Congress time in the 
next months will be spent in considering 
the problems which confront our aging 
population. These problems range from 
inadequate income to inadequate hous- 
ing, from the high cost of medical care 
to discrimination in employment. They 
require immediate solution if the 16 mil- 
lion citizens over the age of 65 are in- 
deed to face golden years ahead. 

I wish to suggest a four-point “crash” 
program for prompt enactment by this 
Congress. In my opinion this represents 
the very minimum which we must do if 
we are to fulfill our responsibility. to 
America’s senior citizens. 

The first three proposals I have in 
mind relate to changes in the social 
security program. Point 4 is the creation 
of a Bureau of Senior Citizens. 

First and foremost, is an adequate 
medical care program financed through 
the social security system. I have al- 
ready stated why I believe this is the 
only efficient, effective, and equitable ap- 
proach to this crucial problem. For too 
many retired people major illness is a fi- 
nancial nightmare. Let us meet this 
issue promptly and without further de- 


Second, I suggest that the social se- 
curity retirement age be lowered to age 
60. I believe we should permit those 
who have contributed perhaps forty 
working years to retire early enough to 
enjoy their retirement, if they so desire. 

Third, we should eliminate the so- 
called retirement test, which forces a 
social security recipient to lose a part or 
all of his benefits because he has the 
initiative and ambition to supplement 
his payments by working. Some of the 
harshness was taken out of the earnings 
limitation this last year, but still the 
basic provision—which denies many re- 
tired workers the benefits which they 
have earned through contributing to the 


social security system over many years 
A 


of their working lives—remains. 
policy which discourages people from 
continuing to contribute to our national 
production as long as they are willing 
and able to do so, has no place in our 
social security program. 

During the last Congress some 100 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
introduced legislation which would 
either eliminate the earnings limitation 
altogether, or change it so that older 
workers could earn substantially more 
than the present amount without risk- 
ing loss of benefits. This illustrates, I 
believe, the widespread sentiment that 
exists throughout the country for ending 
this kind of income discrimination 
against older people. 

A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a central agency in the Federal 
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Government to represent the interests 
of America’s aged and aging population 
should result in some positive action. 
At the present time there is no single 
bureau authorized to coordinate the 
Federal activities in behalf of the eld- 
erly. During the last 2 years, the Sub- 
committee on the Problems of the Aged 
and Aging, under the chairmanship of 
Senator McNamara, of Michigan, made 
an extensive study into the difficulties 
faced by our rapidly increasing aged 
population. The subcommittee recom- 
mended the establishment of an agency 
similar to the one provided for in the 
bill which I introduced. In its final re- 
port the subcommittee states: 

The aged of this Nation have been buf- 
feted from agency to agency, from commit- 
tee to council in a separatist, fragmented 
fashion, They are ready for and require a 
high level, congressionally created agency 
concerned with the interrelationship of 
their problems and speaking out for them. 


The subcommittee stated further: 

The creation of a U.S. Office of the Aging 
will not automatically solve the problems of 
senior citizens. It should not be visualized 
as a substitute for action on such matters 
as financing medical care, increasing social 
security benefits, meeting the housing needs. 
It will, however, establish on a permanent 
basis an agency with authority to undertake 
positive action nationally and develop co- 
operative relations with States and local 
communities in programs for the aging. 


The reasons for a Bureau of Senior 
Citizens in the Federal Establishment 
are clear and compelling. The increased 
life expectancy of the individual and the 
growth of our total population since the 
turn of the century have brought about 
drastic changes in the age structure of 
our society. The fastest growing seg- 
ment of our population consists of per- 
sons 65 years of age and over. They 
numbered approximately 3 million in the 
year 1900, Their number presently ex- 
ceeds 16 million, and is expected to 
reach 20 million by 1970. 

Moreover, during the 20th century our 
national economy has moved from one 
based primarily upon agriculture to a 
highly developed industrial complex, 
which has brought us not only the bless- 
ings of a high standard of living, but 
also many new social problems. These 
problems have fallen with special sever- 
ity upon certain segments of our popu- 
lation, particularly the elderly, who have 
suffered perhaps more than any other 
group from the effects of inflation. 
They have seen their fixed dollar in- 
comes able to meet less and less of the 
necessities of life. 

I recognize that the primary responsi- 
bility for assisting our elderly citizens 
lies with the States. At the same time 
I believe that each senior citizen has 
the right and the duty to exercise free 
choice and to make his own decisions 
in planning his future. The bill which 
I have introduced recognizes these 
facts; but it takes account as well of 
the need for an agency at the Federal 
level to help the States, and older people 
themselves, achieve their goals, 

In our dynamic, fast-changing man- 
ner of living we should not lose sight of 
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a truth expressed by Franklin Roosevelt, 
when he said: 

The test of our progress ls not whether 
we add more to the abundance of those who 
have much; it is whether we provide enough 
for those who have too little. 


I have faith that this Congress and 
the new administration will meet this 
test of progress and will help our senior 
citizens to leave the ranks of those who 
have too little. 


The Changing Rules of the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, despite my 
freshman status, I have acquired some 
knowledge of the history and traditions 
of the House of Representatives. I am, 
therefore, somewhat surprised at the 
arguments advanced by those who would 
have us believe, at least by implication, 
that there is something revolutionary 
about suggesting changes in our rules. 

The truth is, of course, that the his- 
tory of the structure and rules of the 
House of Representatives is also one of 
long evolution, There was once unlimit- 
ed debate in this House; we know that is 
no longer the case. There was a general 
revision of the rules in 1860, and another 
in 1880. Drastic changes were again 
made in 1909 and in 1910. 

There has always been a Committee 
on Rules in the House, we are told, but 
it was only a select committee with quite 
limited powers during the first 90 years 
of the Republic. The committee played 
so minor a role in the early days that no 
appointments were made to it in the 
15th, 16th, 18th, 19th, and 21st Con- 
gresses. Its powers were gradually en- 
larged by rulings and rules changes be- 
ginning in 1841 until by 1890 the com- 
mittee had achieved a preeminent posi- 
tion in the House. 3 

Whereupon the House began to adopt 
measures to curb those powers: The 
Calendar Wednesday rule, adopted in 
1909; rule XI, paragraph 23, in 1924; 
the discharge rule in 1910, and amended 
in 1911, 1912, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1931, and 
1935; and the 21-day rule, in effect in 
1949 and 1950. 

The rules of the House of Representa- 
tives should not be sacrosanct and un- 
changeable. Over the years our country 
has changed; our governmental struc- 
ture has changed; the base of our demo- 
cratic process has been enlarged. 

Even the size of the Rules Committee 
has been changed at rather frequent 
intervals. In 1880, when it was made a 
standing committee after many years as 
a select“ committee, its membership 
was set at five. In 1910 it was increased 
to 11, in 1917 to 12 and in 1935 to 14. 
The present size of 12 was fixed in 1945. 
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The real mark of genius in our politi- 
cal system has been its flexibility in 
meeting new circumstances and situa- 
tions. I am confident that the House of 
Representatives, mindful of its unique 
representative position in that system, 
will once more adapt itself so as to over- 
come the thwarting of majority rule. 


For the Relief of the City of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
New York would be reimbursed more 
than $4.4 million for “unusual e 
incurred during last fall's United Na- 
tions General Assembly session under 
the terms of a bill I introduced last 
Thursday, January 12, 1961. 

The bill would amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 by add- 
ing a new section to authorize the 
Secretary of State to pay the expenses 
in a lump sum. The period involved is 
from September 19 to October 14 of last 
year when Nikita Khrushchev, Fidel 
Castro, and other heads of state were in 
New York acting as heads of foreign 
delegations to the United Nations. 

The host city of New York should not. 
as a matter of commonsense and fair 
play, be forced to shoulder the full bur- 
den of these expenses. The city pro- 
vided security in the area of the United 
Nations, guarded the several heads of 
state during their stay in this country, 
regulated huge crowds and assigned 
hundreds of policemen and others to 
control extremely unusual occurrences. 

New York city officials have been 
pressing for a Federal payment to offset 
heavy losses during the stormy U.N. ses- 
sion last fall. 

My bill sets the exact amount of reim- 
bursement at $4,404,000, which was 
arrived at by figuring time and a half 
for the employees involved. I believe 
it is an equitable figure, and I hope I 
will have the support of my colleagues 
in the House for this bill, the text of 
which follows: 

H.R. 2447 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 (22 
U.S.C. 287-287e) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Sec, 9. The Secretary of State shall pay 
to the appropriate officals of the city of New 
York, State of New York, the sum of $4,404,- 
000 as reimbursement to that city for the 
unusual expenses incurred by that city dur- 
ing the period September 19, 1960, to Octo- 


ber 14, 1960, both dates inclusive, in provid- - 


ing police and other protection for the head- 
quarters area of the United Nations, in pro- 
tecting the heads of foreign gvoernments and 
foreign delegations attending the United Na- 
tions, and in providing security and other 
services required by the presence of such 
heads of foreign governments and foreign 
delegations.” 
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Can the Country’s “Ghost Towns” Live 
Again? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, rumor 
has it that one of the first pieces of 
major legislation to come before the 
Congress will be a depressed areas bill. 
I have been somewhat depressed myself 
in past years over the failure of Congress 
to enact legislation of this kind that was 
consistent with the sound and construc- 
tive principles adhered to by the out- 
going administration. The situation be- 
ing what it is, I have not the faintest 
hope that the majority would now alter 
its approach to the problem. At any 
rate, this is not a matter to be consid- 
ered lightly, and I commend to my col- 
leagues the following editorial review of 
the problem taken from the Syracuse 
(N. L.) Herald-American, January 8, 
1961, titled “Can the Country's Ghost 
Towns’ Live Again?” 

Can THE COUNTRY’S “GHOST Towns” LIVE 
Acary? 

Every era of our history has had its “ghost 
towns,” 5 

Every State can point to communities 
within its borders that lag behind the gen- 
eral economic trend. 

This is not a new growth of blight. It is 
& part of our economic change. 

But de areas are up for congres- 
Sional attention again—as they have been 
each year since 1955—but with the coming 

of administrations, legislation is be- 
ing developed embracing a new point of 
view. 

It is this point of view that captures our 
attention. 

Each year in the last 5 years, President 
Eisenhower supplied Congress with recom- 
mendations almed at the stubborn pockets 
of stagnation that dot the land and envelop 
some communities. 

He sought legisiation built around these 
four major principles: 


Help communities to help themselves with 


the main responsibility for planning and 
financing put in the hands of local citizens 
and groups. 

Aim for lasting benefits with the founding 
or expanding of lasting industries and avoid 
Creating opportunities for fly-by-night op- 
erations reaping subsidized windfalls. 

Provide Federal assistance only when com- 
munity sponsored organizations show sufi- 
ctent interest and life to generate financial 
Participation. 

Avoid extending help if the result merely 
is a transfer of jobs, creating unemployment 
elsewhere. a 

To put these principles into practice, the 
President asked that a planning and develop- 
ing agency be added to the Department of 
Commerce, a $50 million revolving fund for 
loans be created and eligibility requirements 
for community access to the fund be estab- 
lished, 

Instead, Congress passed in 1956, and again 
in 1960, area assistance bills that scuttled 
these precepts; consequently, they were 
vetoed. 

This is what the measures would have 
Offered: 

Massive allocation of Federal funds, 8250 
Million to 6275 million for loans and grants. 
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Public-works grants free of any require- 
ment for local participation. 

Eligibility rules that permitted any com- 
munity with some joblessness to move into 
the program. 

Federal loans for construction of indus- 
trial buildings in rural areas. 

Creation of a new Federal agency outside 
existing departments. ; 

President-elect Kennedy named a task 
force of 22 persons to study this situation 
early in December, It reported the first of 
the new year. And it isn't strange that most 
of its recommendations adhered to the give- 
omer approach spelled out in the two vetoed 

ills. 


Yet, will this approach, forecast as com- 
ing from the new administration, create 
lasting Improvement, alleviating or wiping 
out the localized depressions about the 
country? 

Would they counter the impact that the 
growing use of oil and gas for home heating 
and industrial power has had on the Appa- 
lachian coalfields? 

When synthetic fibers cause trouble to 
communities bullt around cotton and wool 
mills, will an injection of Federal funds 
turn the local economic tide? 

When a mine, a quarry, or a forest be- 
comes depleted, is the Government obli- 
gated to support those who refuse to seek 
jobs elsewhere? 

Rapid technological change brings new 
jobs into some communities, eliminates 
them in others. Or where cost-cutting in- 
novations are ignored or blocked, markets 
are lost and so are jobs. Even the Govern- 
ment's defense activities cause local booms ~- 
and depression, 

A slap dash dispensing of Federal funds 
will not solve anything, instead, such out- 
lays are likely to subsidize obsolescence. 

Further Federal participation is on the 
way. t is inevitable judging by the in- 
tentich of the new administration and the 
temper of the Congress. 

At least, these aims should not be ignored 
in the coming legislation: 

Standards of eligibility should be estab- 
lished. If these are lax, localities of ques- 
tionable need will drain off help from those 
where the need is real. The country can- 
not afford an all-out giveaway of funds, 

Ili-adyised attempts at industrial devel- 
opment where no adequate economic basis 
exists should be ruled out. They can only 
do more harm than good. This amounts to 
the subsidization of ghost towns. 

Maximum local participation should be a 
mandate. Otherwise, more headlines would 
be written stating that another “Self-Help 
Group Is Seeking Federal Aid.” 

Finally, permanent, not short term, gains 
should be the goal. There is a danger that 
the Federal Government will be taking over 
permanent support of some areas at the ex- 
pense of others. 

Even then the retraining and relocation 
of people cannot be avoided. For this is 
the ultimate and inevitable adaptation to 
economic change, 


The War of Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 
Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to.extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
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an editorial from the New York Times 
of January 13, 1961, entitled “The War 
of Words”: 

THe Wan or WORDS 


The plea for an expansion of U.S. in- 
formation activities abroad, made by a 
study group for President Eisenhower, should 
be satisfied. This is one field where nearly 
all the experts agree that we are being beaten 
by the Communist bloc. 

The Communist countries, to take one 
field, are broadcasting 3,000 hours a week in 
55 languages. The U.S, Information Agency 
broadcasts 565 hours in 36 languages. This 
is a quantitative comparison, but it stands 
to reason that the Reds are going to get far 
better results that we. Moreover, there is 
no reason to believe that our information 
and propaganda efforts are qualitatively su- 
perior to those of the Communists. The 
Reds have always given a great deal of study 
and training to propaganda work, and we 
have tended to neglect and depreciate it. 
Most of our USIA field officers earn only 
$5,000 to $6,000 yearly. 

One hears a great deal about “the struggle 
for men’s minds.” The United States has not 
been putting up much of a struggle. There 
surely is a connection, for instance, between 
the strength of anti-Yankeeism in Latin 
America and the fact that the Communist 
bloc spends far more on propaganda and cul- 
ture in Latin America than we do in the 
whole world. The student and intellectual 
play a role in Latin-American politics and 
society that is far more important than the 
role of the same groups in our country. 
These are the people whom the radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, books, actors, musicians 
and dancers reach. These are the men and 
women being invited by the thousands to 
Moscow and Peiping. 

The sinews of a war of information are 
dollars and cents. With money the men and 
women can be found and the material ac- 
quired. We have faith in our ideas and 
ideals, but they will not prevail if we keep 
them to ourselves or speak in a whisper while 
the Communists shout. 


i Mr. Dawson Declines the Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recor» an editorial 
which appeared in the Long Island Daily 
Press of December 16, 1960, and which 
refers to the offer of the post of Post- 
master General to our colleague, the 
Honorable WILLIAM L. Dawson, by Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy. 

Having known Congressman Dawson 
since I first came to Congress in 1953, 
and having served under him with the 
House Committe on Government Opera- 
tions, I can think of no one more deserv- 
ing of this recognition. However, it is 
to his everlasting credit that, believing 
that he could be of more service to his 
country in his present post as chairman 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, he declined this Cabinet assignment. 
This is, I believe, another indication of 
his devotion and dedication to duty. 
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The editorial follows: 
Ma. Dawson DECLINES THE HONOR 


t-elect Kennedy goes down in his- 
ta. air first President to offer a Cabinet 
post to a Negro. His choice for Postmaster 
General was Congressman WILLIAM L. Daw- 
son of Chicago. 


As 


net. 
longer before we do. The ground has been 
broken by Mr. Kennedy’s offer. 

As for Mr. Dawson’s declination, 
lieve it does him outstanding credit. He 
must have given serious consideration to all 
of the factors involved, including his present 
age, And despite the great temptation to 
make history by taking on an honorific posi- 
tion with which he is unfamiliar, he formed 
the sound conclusion that he could best 
serve in his present spot. 

Just as the offer of such an appointment 
does credit to Mr. Kennedy, the declination 
does even more credit to Mr. Dawson. Not 
many men have the humility—and the con- 
sclence—to utter the great refusal. 


The Inauguration Induction of the 
Governor General of Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
16th day of November 1900, Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, one of Africa's foremost patriots 
took office as Governor General and 
Commander in Chief of the Federation of 
Nigeria, having been appointed to this 


post of high honor by Her Majesty queen 


Elizabeth II on the advice of the Prime 
Minister of Nigeria. 

Although the Government of the 
United States did not authorize the of- 
ficial dispatch of any emissaries to the 
inaugural, scores of Americans were in- 
vited as guests of the Federation of 
Nigeria in recognition of their long- 
standing interest in Nigeria and friend- 
ship for the “Father of Nigerian In- 
dependence,” Dr. Azikiwe, affectionately 
known as Zik. 

Among those who journeyed to Nigeria 
to witness the history-making inaugural, 
were several distinguished Americans of 
African descent such as Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Under Secretary of United 
Nations; Dr. Martin Luther King, Dr. 
James Nabrit, president of Howard Uni- 
versity; Poet Langston Hughes, Dr. Mar- 
guerite Cartwright and the eminent 
Pan-Africanist, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 

Several of my own constituents from 
the City of New York also attended as 
invited guests of the Governor General 
including a list of outstanding alumni of 
Lincoln University of Pennsylvania, the 
Governor General's own alma mater. 
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Dr. George Cannon, M.D., a trustee of 
Lincoln, headed this group. 

Inspired by the greatness and poten- 
tial of new Africa and impelled to help 
his motherland in its rightful attain- 
ment of stature in the family of nations 
one of these guests, Maj. John D. Sil- 
vera, SS, USAR, an Army Reserve psy- 
chological warfare officer has obtained 
a charter from the State of New York 
for an organization to be called 
FAITH—standing for Friendship for 
African Independence Through Help. 

In assuming what he considers to be 
one of the principal tasks of FAITH— 
namely assisting Africa’s leadership in 
the interpretation of its aims and ob- 
jectives, Major Silvera has forwarded to 
my office the inaugural address delivered 
by His Excellency Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
titled “Respect for Human Dignity.” 

“Every American who wishes to be in- 
formed about Africa should read ‘Re- 
spect for Human Dignity’,” said Major 
Silvera in his letter of transmittal, “it 
will help to de-Hollywoodize our minds 
and put the events of the coming decade 
in proper perspective.” 

Dr. Azikiwe's address follows: 

RESPECT FOR Human DIGNITY 


The challenge of Nigeria as a free state in 
20th-century Africa is the need to revive the 
stature of man in Africa and restore the dig- 
nity of man in the world. Nigerians believe 
passionately in the fundamental human 
rights. We regard all races of the human 
family as equal. Under no circumstance 
shall we accept the idea that the black race 
is inferior to any other race. No matter 
where this spurious doctrine may prevail, it 
may be in Lodwar or Sharpville or Decatur, 
we shall never admit that we are an inferior 
race, because if we accept the Christian or 
Moslem doctrine that God is perfect and that 
man was made in the image of God, then 
it would be sacrilegious, if not heretical, to 
believe that we are an inferior race. 

We cannot concede that it is in our na- 
tional Interest to fraternize with such na- 
tions which practice race prejudice and we 
must not acquiesce in such an outrageous 
insult on the black race. In face, we must 
regard it as a mark of disrespect and an un- 
friendly act if any country with whom we 
have friendly relations indulges in race 
prejudice in any shape or form, no matter 
how it may be legally cloaked. 

Within the Commonwealth, Nigerians can- 
not appreciate the equity in denying a na- 
tional of any part of this free association of 
multiracial states and territories his freedom 
of movement without due process of law. We 
cannot see the justice in restricting the 
movement of any Commonwealth national 
arbitrarily, without due process of law, more 
so after one had served a long term of im- 
prisonment as penalty for infraction of the 
law, We cannot approve extra-legal acts of 
this nature because they violate fundamental 
human rights and negate the very idea of a 
rule of law. We cannot refrain from ques- 
tioning the expediency of these acts of tyr- 
anny and certainly we must denounce them 
as an unjustified invasion on the sacred 
rights of the individual. 

„Within the rank and file of the United 
Nations, there are many states who deny 
their citizens equality of opportunity and 
deprive them of fundamental human rights, 
for the simple reason that the color of their 
skin is black or that they are natives. of 
Africa. We in Nigeria cannot reconcile with 
good government the imprisonment of an 
African who refuses to wear a badge of racial 
inferiority which is disguised as an identifi- 
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cation card. We cannot see the logic of a 
minority group, which controls power, to 
subvert the ends of government by punish- 
ing representatives of a majority group who 
refuse to be discriminated or segregated 
against, merely on the basis of race and not 
necessarily on any infraction of a law which 
is not repugnant to human conscience. Our 
people find it extremely puzzling to believe 
that intelligent people can be so wicked and 
inhuman and yet be accepted as civilized 
nations by the international community. 

We in Nigeria are nonplussed and we can- 
not understand why many member states 
in the United Nations looked with disfavor 
at the idea of promulgating an international 
convention on human rights. Why are the 
leading nations of the world interested in 
merely declaring their adherence to the 
ideals of basic human rights, but are not 
prepared to sign a binding international con- 
vention much more to ratify it in their 
parliaments? Could it be that such nations 
believe that talks of a rule of law and respect 
for human dignity are outside the periphery 
of world politics? Or could it be that such 
nations merely claim to be protagonists of 
democracy but do not believe in this ideology 
as a practicable proposition and way of life? 

We have come a long way in achieving our 
independence. It was a toughening school 
and the experience we gained has armed us 
with a spiritual weapon which now enables 
us to put to the test the authenticity of the 
claims of those who profess to be democratic 
and civilized. As such, we ask why is it that 
after extracting all its teeth, only Britain 
and a few members of the Western European 
Union dared to sign the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights, whilst the many 
African colonial powers, including France, 
Spain, and Portugal, refused to endorse in 
principle, this innocuous but face-saving 
convention? 

If respect for the rule of law and individual 
freedom must be used as a yardstick to gage 
the progress of civilization among nations, 
then the world should be in position to ap- 
preciate why we, in Nigeria, have refused to 
inherit the prejudices of older European na- 
tions by making the basis of our foreign 
policy the principle of nonalinement with 
any power bloc. 

As members of a maltreated race, it would 
be the height of folly for us to hobnob with 
those who regard the members of our race 
as inferior. As firm believers in the prinei- 
ple of the brotherhood of man, we would be 
foolish to pretend that we are happy when 
the rights of our fellow human beings are 
wantonly trampled upon by irresponsible 
rulers and government agencies of undemo- 
cratic countries. Having passed through the 
crucible of political bondage in the furnace 
of colonial tutelage, how can any reasonable 
world statesman expect Nigerians to asso- 
ciate in an alliance of mutual security with 
countries which still regard Africa as a colo- 
nial pasture fit for safaris and cattle-grazing 
and not for the enjoyment of basic human 
rights. 

Our domestic policy is intertwined with 
our foreign policy. Those who have the re- 
sponsibility to enunciate these have done so 
in precise terms. We are more concerned in 
reviving the stature of man in Africa. We 
have developed into a stage where we now 
lead the rest of Africa in the number of 
elementary and secondary schools and their 
population. We now have five Institutions 
of higher learning of university standard. 
About 10,000 of our sons and daughters are 
attending the leading universities of Europe 
and America. Our hospitals and health cen- 
ters outnumber those of any other country 
in Africa. The total mileage of our tarred 
and untarred roads measures up with the 
best in Africa, Our economy is expanding in 
the agricultural and industrial sectors, and 
we are busily engaged in stimulating invest- 
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ments so as to increase earning opportuni- 
ties for our people and thereby increase their 
purchasing power and raise their living 
standards. Our population is the highest in 
Africa, 4th in the Comommwealth, and 13th 
in the world. h 

Since the days of slavery, this continent 
has been depopulated and exploited. By 
1939, that is, on the eve of the World War 
Il, there were only two independent states 
in Africa; they were the Republic of Liberia, 
and the Union of South Africa. A decade 
later, this number was increased to four, as 
a result of the restitution of the Kingdom 
of Ethiopia and the abandonment of the 
capitularies which chained the Kingdom of 
Egypt in political servitude for decades. By 
the end of 1959, the number of independent 
African states has reached 10: Liberia, South 
Africa, Ethiopia, United Arab Republic, 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Sudan, Ghana, and 
Guinea; that is, 6 republics, 3 kingdoms 
and 1 military dictatorship. 

As I speak today, it is with pride that I 
remind you that this is Africa's year, because 
16 States have already become indepen- 
dent and another will become so later this 
month, to make it 17. The attainment of 
political freedom by Cameroun, Togo, Sene- 
gal, Mali, Malagasy, Somalia, Leopoldville 
Congo, Brazzaville Congo, Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Chad, Gabon, 
Central African Republic and Nigeria, this 
year, is as dramatic and as spectacular as 
the events in the African Continent since the 
days of the Pharaohs. Mauretania will be- 
come an independent Republic before the 
end-of this month, to give sovereign and in- 
dependent African States a scoreboard total 
of 27. s- 

As we proceed to the task of nation bulld- 
ing, we cannot avoid taking stock of the hos- 
tility against our race by certain sections 
of humanity, some of whom are now per- 
Manently settled on this continent as minor- 
ities with great political power. We are 
bound to take cognizance of a situation 
where a minority, on account of its superior 
Organization and influence, can usurp power 
and proceed to bully its majority population 
to the point of seeking to subdue them by 
sheer brute force and refined savagery. 

If the outside world would be disposed to 
wink at this extreme form of civilized bar- 
Darism, then it is only a matter of time 
when the independent African States will 
come into their own and plan to rescue their 
kith and kin from this social degradation. 
It is not yet too late for the European suze- 
rains and associates of these territories to 
give due warning to their wards and friends 
in Africa to retrace their steps if they would 
escape from the wrath that would be in- 
evitable, in case they continued to be petu- 
lant and incorrigible. The resignation of 
the Chief Justice of the Central African 
Federation is very refreshing, for it shows 
that even among minority groups in Africa 
there are God-fearing leaders with conviction 
who have faith in the peaceful coexistence 
of Africans and non-Africans in Africa. This 
heroic act is a straw which indicates that the 
wind of change is bound to sweep away the 
Cobwebs of a venal past. 

As Nigeria enjoys its freedom in the world 
community, its leaders must energetically 
begin to take an increasing part in matters 
affecting the destiny of the continent of 
Africa and the rest of the world, This has 
become necessary because of the interde- 
pendence of mankind and because we must 
unite with progressive forces all over the 
world so as to fertilize the soll of human 
relations for the healthy growth and devel- 
Opment of democracy. We have been too 
busy with our self-appointed task of na- 
tional self-realization that most of our rank 
and file have lost all sense of Inquiry into 
the ethics of the prevalent ideologies of the 
conflicting power blocs. 
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Only last week, a young student asked me 
this question: “Can you recommend to me 
any informative book on communism?” Out 
of curiosity, I asked her what she wanted to 
do with such a book, and she replied in all 
innocence: “Since those who broadcast over 
the wireless are so afraid of it, I would like 
to know why they are afraid.” This is typi- 
cal of the spirit of inquiry which is now 
surging in our youth and is creating an 
intellectual ferment among them, I do not 
advocate the suppression of information nor 
do I suggest misinformation; but I do hope 
that our friends in Europe and America will 
appreciate the incalculable harm they can 
do to the cause of world peace by crying 
wolf“ when no wolf is in sight, and no 
Nigerian wants to know whether a wolf is a 
dog or a cat or a cross between a dog and a 
cat. 7 
Our primary duty with our emergence as 
an African power is, in the words of one of 
our learned jurists, “to assert the evolution 
of a single nation—and to project the per- 
sonality of that nation * * * a constitution 
is not just a legal document to be interpreted 
as conferring or withdrawing individual 
rights. A constitution is a way of life and 
the sacred duty of the courts and the peoples 
is to interpret it as such and justify its 
existence by their lives.” These thoughts of 
Mr. Justice Coker deserve serious attention 
because they contain gems of wisdom that 
can be used to cement our country in a bond 
of unity and faith and thereby direct the 
thoughts of our youth to constructive ends. 

In the view of certain observers, here and 
abroad, my decision to accept and assume the 
office of Governor-General has been surpris- 
ing. They thought that since I was leader 
of a political party which contested the last 
Federal election, I should continue to fight 
in order to displace the present head of our 
government, instead of supporting the con- 
clusion of a political truce and agreeing to 
become what one of them euphemistically 
described as "a prisoner in a gilded cage.” 
Whilst I appreciate the good intentions of 
these critics, I should make it clear that one 
important reason why human society is un- 
stable and full of conflicting emotions is be- 
cause of the tendency to intensify rivalry be- 
yond their normal course. After all, our 
leaders. fought the good fight with all their 
might because they believed in the righteous- 
ness of their cause; and history has proved 
them right. But they also knew that in a 
team of many players all cannot be elected 
captains since it is generally accepted that 
more than one captain cannot run a ship 
efficiently. 

I am satisfied that the present arrange- 
ments made by those of us, who may be 
rightly described as the makers of contem- 
porary Nigeria, have ushered freedom into 
our country and preserved our unity as a 
nation, I am happy that history has as- 
signed to me an important part to play in 
order that this unity may have lasting effects 
and bring home to our people the need to 
maintain it religiously. I am all the more 
overjoyed that Nigeria ts free and independ- 
ent without necessarily going the way of 
certain states in Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
whose instability has been of great concern 
to the United Nations and the rest of the 
world, 

If I am asked whether I am happy—be- 
cause Nigeria is free, and the Nigerian Goy- 
ernment appears to be stable, and the people 
of Nigeria are apparently satisfied that the 
prize of freedom and the price our leaders 
paid for it were worth the sacrifice—I would 
answer In the affirmative. It is true that 
other compatriots and I had to scale the 
craggy heights as we trekked the stony Gol- 
gotha of human life. It is true that during 
the struggle, whose climax was reached after 
a greater part of a quarter of a century, our 
lot was one of vicissitudes and disappoint- 
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ments; nevertheless I am grateful to God 
that I did not swerve from our objective, 
in spite of mutilation of facts, amorphous 
interpretation and deliberate perversion of 
my actual role. The contest was tough, the 
encounters were rough, and the foe was im- 
placable; nevertheless we fought tenaciously 
according to the rules of the game, even 
when our opponent decided to sneak in a 
rabbit punch. And we have emerged tri- 
ymphantly. 

Independence has come and the world has 
rejoiced with us. We have proved to be 
worthy pioneers of human freedom in Ni- 
geria. What remains for us to do now is to 
dedicate our lives anew to the fascinating 
task of nation-building. The past is gone 
with all its bitterness and rancor and re- 
criminations, The future is before us and 
great events await the leadership of the wise 
and brave. We have an uphill task to per- 
form and this is not the time for us to 
undertake a postmortem operation in order 
to allocate blames among our leaders and 
followers. The issue is not who is right and 
who is wrong; the main issue is what is right 
for the Federation of Nigeria and human 
dignity. 

In assuming the office of Governor-General 
and Commander in Chief, I hereby call upon 
my compatriots to join Alhaji Abubaker and 
myself in this historic mission of reviving 
the stature of man in Africa. There is 
plenty of room at the top and there is 
plenty of work to be done. I call upon 
Alhaji Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of So- 
koto, to join us in this herculean task of 
national reconstruction. I exhort Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo to associate with us in 
this great adventure of restoring the dig- 
nity of man in the world. There are many 
leaders who can give active support and 
assistance to our nation at this its supreme 
hour of need: Chief Samuel Ladoke Akintola 
and Chief Dennis Chukude Osadebay of 
Western Nigeria, Dr. Michael Iheonukara 
Okpara and Samuel Grace Ikoku of Eastern 
Nigeria, Mallam Aminu Kano, Mallam Ibra- 
him Imam and J. S. Tarka of Northern Ni- 
geria, and countless others, 

An appeal to all our leaders, far and near, 
to forget the wounds which were inflicted 
in course of our internecine altercations. 
The love of our country should outweigh 
the love of our petty selves. The enjoy- 
ment of individual freedom under the law 
should mean more to us than our self-cen- 
tered party programs and manifestos. Com- 
mon dangers and common enemies alert us 
on the need for common security. The 
British came here in 1851 and found us 
hopelessly divided in tribal compartments. 
When British transferred power to us on 
October 1, 1960, we were no longer an ex- 
pression of geography but a reality of his- 
tory. During all our years of political 
vassalage we became socially and econom- 
ically integrated. We have also developed 
an identity of interest and we have crystal- 
lized common nationality. The process of 
political integration reached its zenith at 
midnight of September 30, 1960, when we 
lustily sang our national anthem and our 
national flag was hoisted aloft to signal the 
birth of a new nation. 

Come and join Abubakar with me, Sar- 
dauna, Awolowo, Akintola, Osadebay, Ok- 
para, Ikoku, Aminu Kano, Ibrahim Imam, 
and Tarka. Let us bind the nation’s wound 
and let us heal the breaches of the past 80 
that in forging our nation there shall emerge 
on this continent a hate-free, fear-free, and 
greed-free people, who shall be in the van- 
guard of a world task force, whose assign- 
ment is not only to revive the stature of man 
in Africa, but to restore the dignity of man 
in the world, 

As for me, my stiffest earthly assignment 
is ended and my major life's work is done. 
My country is now free, and I have been 
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honored to be its first indigenous head of 
state. What more could one desire in life? 
I thank God for sparing my life to witness 
the independence of my native land. I am 
grateful to God for the opportunity to serve 
and I hereby pledge solemnly to render faith- 
ful and loyal service to my country. As in 
the past, I shall not have consideration for 
personal comforts or safety or even life itself, 
if these are the price I must pay for leader- 
ship in order to preserve the freedom and 
unity of my country. 

The independence of Nigeria was doggedly 
fought and dearly won. During our pro- 
tracted battles, some of our heroes and 
heroines fell by the wayside; some went the 
way of all flesh; some paid with their lives; 
some were incarcerated; some lost their jobs; 
some sacrificed their fortunes; some were os- 
tracized; whilst some were victimized and 
made to suffer indignity because they dared 
to demand freedom for Nigeria in our life- 
time. Therefore, we must jealously guard 
our freedom with our lives, if need be. I 
have made up my mind to do all that lies 
in my power, so that our newly won freedom 
shall endure. 

All that remains to be done now is for 
our leaders and their followers to demon- 
strate that spiritual resilience which had 
enabled us to survive the onslaught of the 
past. With faith in the eventual success of 
our adventure in the comity of nations, we 
can look forward to the morrow with hope 
and charity for our fellow man, knowing that 
the task has been well done and that pro- 
spects of the future are bright. In the words 
of a distinguished American poet, Langston 
Hughes, let us youthfully march together to 
3 = tomorrow for Nigeria in unity with 

aith: 


“We have tomorrow 
Bright before us 
Like a flame, : 
Yesterday, a night-gone thing, 
A sun-down name. 
And dawn today, 
Broad arch above the road we came. 
We march.” 


A Letter to the President-Elect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the pressing problems that will confront 
the new administration will be the pro- 
tection of the jobs of American workmen. 

The American textile industry is one 
of the many in this country that is suf- 
fering from excessive foreign imports. 
This matter has been very ably stated 
by Mr. Floyd W. Jefferson whose letter 
to the editor of America’s Textile Re- 
porter, together with his letter to Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy, appeared in the 
editorial of that magazine. 

The letter follows: 

A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Mr. Floyd W. Jefferson wrote us on Norem- 
ber 28: 

“You and I have written many articles on 
the necessity for curbing and limiting the 
flow of textiles into the United States from 
low-labor-cost countries, 

“There is a possibility that with Luther 
Hodges in the Commerce Department that 


we may get some action from the new ad- 
ministration. 
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“Probably my letter to the President-elect, 
copy enclosed, may never reach him, but I 
believe you will think well enough of it to 
give it some publicity. 

„Please use your own judgment but I 
believe that the thoughts which I have ex- 
pressed are in line with your thinking.” 

The letter to Senator John F. Kennedy fol- 
lows: 

“Since the end of World War II the United 
States through gifts, grants, and loans has 
sent many billions to foreign countries to 
enable those countries to bulld the most 
modern manufacturing plants, and has sup- 
plemented this by furnishing skilled tech- 
nicians to show foreign manufacturers how 
to operate these facilities with the greatest 
efficiency, 

“Many of these countries have used these 
funds for building textile plants. 

“Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
the U.S, Government has made it possible 
for these foreign plants to purchase Ameri- 
can cotton at 6 cents per pound under the 
average price paid by American manufac- 
turers. 

“The average wage of textile workers in 
the United States is $1.50 per hour. In 
Japan the average jis 15 cents per hour, and 
in other foreign countries it is even less, 

“The production of these foreign mills is 
expanding tremendously, 

“From this analysis it is evident that we 
have built a Frankenstein which is capable 
of destroying one of our basic industries, 
and which at this date has created an actual 
depression in textiles with consequent cur- 
tailment of production and heavy loss of em- 
ployment. 

“To summarize, our competition has mod- 
ern and highly efficient equipment, cotton 
at 6 cents a pound lower, labor at one-tenth 
of our labor costs, and a tariff so low that it 
affords no protection. 

“This competition has taken practically 
all of our export markets, and rapidly in- 
creasing importation into the United States 
is inundating this country with textiles at 
a price which American manufacturers can- 
not meet. 

“If our industrialists establish mills in 
foreign countries to gain the advantages 
which foreigners enjoy it means taking away 
jobs from American labor. 

“If our merchants buy these foreign im- 
portations it means curtailment of American 
product with loss of jobs and unprofitable 
operation for our mills. 

“The years 1957 and 1958 were years of 
smali profits, followed by a good year in 1959 
which carried well into 1960, but the reces- 
sion has started coincident with the burst- 
ing of the dam and the tremendous increase 
in foreign importations from low-labor cost 
countries. 

“A few figures will suffice to paint the 
picture. 

“Total U.S. imports for consumption of 
countable cotton cloth for 9 months—Janu- 
ary through September: 1960, 367,097,547 
square yards; 1959, 137,584,000 square yards; 
increase: 230,513,547 square yards, 

“The 1960 importations are nearly 2% 
times the figure for 1959 and the amount 18 
increasing every month. 

“There are more than 20 lIow-labor-cost 
countries sending their product into the 
United States. 

“Very large quantities are coming from 
Japan, Hong Kong, India, Spain, Egypt, Por- 
tugal, France, Pakistan, Korea. 

“In the month of September 1960, alone, 
shipments were; from Japan, 7,163,224 square 
yards; from Hong Kong, 7,510,893 square 
yards; from Egypt, 6,281,672 square yards; 
from India, 4,375,522 square yards. 

“Vice President Nixon stated, ‘The textile 
industry is second only to the steel indus- 
try in essentiality to our military defenses. 
It is not to be regarded as expendable. The 
pressure from competing textile industries 
in countries where wage scales and other 
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economic standards are far below ours is 4 
matter of concern not only to an important 
industry but also to the health of our econ- 
omy as a whole.’ 

“Protection can best be obtained, with 
least offense to friendly countries, by estab- 
lishing a carefully prepared quota system. 
Prompt action is necessary to insure full 
employment to textile workers and to save 
a basic industry from overwhelming losses.” 


Our Foremost 


Problems of the Aged: 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, this week 
the eyes of the Nation are focused on 
the White House Conference on the Ag- 
ing which is meeting here in Washington 
pursuant to a resolution of the 85th 
Congress. Asa cosponsor of that resolu- 
tion, I wish to extend a warm welcome to 
the more than 2,500 delegates who are 
gathered here today. 

The task which confronts them is an 
enormously complex and challenging 
one, covering as it does the vast range 
of the pressing problems which beset our 
aged population. It is the anxious hope 
of everyone of us—legislator and citizen 
alike—that the Conference will result in 
sound guideposts and positive proposals 
for their ultimate solution, 

The host of issues which faces the 
White House Conference, and ultimately 
this 87th Congress, range from financial 
security to housing, from employment 
discrimination to medical care. And 
perhaps the most pressing of these is the 
latter. 

In my opinion, the results of the Con- 
ference may well be judged by the way 
in which they deal with the medical 
needs of our senior citizens. 

Facing the delegates is the basic fact 
that despite the efforts of insurance com- 
panies to increase the number of health 
insurance policyholders among the aged 
population, it is clear that they are un- 
able to provide the kind of insurance 
older people need at a price they can 
afford. A study recently released by the 
Public Health Service shows that while 
74 percent of the people in the United 
States between the ages of 25 and 44 
have hospital insurance, only 46 percent 
of those 65 and over are similarly in- 
sured. Even less—37 percent—have 
surgical insurance, and only 10 percent 
have doctor-visit insurance which pro- 
vides protection against the costs of non- 
surgical care, diagnostic examinations, 
and other physicians’ services. 

Both political parties have espoused 
the principle that the Federal Govern- 
ment should do something to assist in 
providing our older people with some 
protection against the costs of expensive 
medical care. They have, of course, 
disagreed on the method by which this 
should be done. We Democrats believe 
that a program of medical care for the 
aged should be established as part of 
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our social security system. The ap- 
proach of the Eisenhower administration 
to the problem, as expressed during the 
great debates between the two presiden- 
tial candidates, is to provide benefits un- 
der a Federal grant-in-aid program ad- 
ministered by the States. 

There are several distinct disadvan- 
tages to this latter approach. The over- 
riding objection is that it would involve 
a means test, which would require every- 
one to declare that his income was below 
a stated amount before he would be eligi- 
ble to receive benefits. I do not think it 
is necessary to subject people to this hu- 
Miliation. This plan suffers from an- 
other weakness in that it would require 
every State to adopt a separate program 
and furnish State funds to provide for 
these benefits. The natural outcome of 
Such a system would be a jungle of ad- 
Ministrative complexities, a patchwork 
of benefits varying from State to State, 
and an additional burden on the already 
Overburdened State treasuries. 

Granting that the necessity exists for 
furnishing medical care for older peo- 
ple—and everyone concerned with the 
Problem agrees that it does exist—the 
Most effective, efficient and socially de- 
Sirable method of meeting it is through 
the established administrative frame- 
work of the Social Security system. Un- 
der this system a person will be able to 
provide for his medical care needs after 
retirement through regular payroll con- 
tributions made during his working 
Years. The retired persons would thus be 
entitled to benefits without having to 
Subject himself to the embarassment of 
Meeting a means test. 

These considerations are clearly recog- 
nized in the report of the New Jersey 
delegation to the White House Confer- 
€nce on the Aging—prepared by the Di- 
Vision of Aging of the New Jersey 
Department of State. After pointing out 
that 75 percent of New Jersey’s popula- 
tion over 65 receive social security bene- 
fits, with an average monthly income of 
$62.33, the report concludes that first, 
Most people aged 65 and over have in- 
Comes so low they cannot adequately 
Meet their medical needs; second, when 

medical needs of those covered by 
OASI are met, the largest part of the 
Problem will have been solved; and third, 
the health insurance needs of the aging 
Can best be met through appropriate 
Changes in the old age and survivors 
nce program with supplemental 
Private or voluntary coverage as required 
to meet individual needs. 

I urgently commend these conclusions 
to the other 49 State delegations which 
are meeting in Washington this week, 


Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, unfair low- 
Wage foreign imports are threatening the 


Jobs. 
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security and economic well-being of the 
United States. The following report of 
the southern Governors’ conference in- 
dicates very clearly this grave threat. 
I commend it to the personal attention 
of every Member of Congress: 
Report or COMMITTEE To STUDY THE EFFECT 
oy FOREIGN Imports ON THE NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY AND Domestic ECONOMY 


In its 1959 meeting at Asheville, N.C., the 
southern Governors’ conference authorized 
the chairman to appoint a committee to con- 
tinue studying the impact of foreign im- 
ports on the national secusty and the do- 
mestic economy. A copy of the resolution 
creating the committee is attached to this 
report as exhibit A. The chairman reap- 
pointed Goys, Price Daniel of Texas and J. 
Howard Edmondson of Oklahoma, who had 
served on a similar committee which made 
preliminary findings to the 1959 conference, 
and selected Gov. J. Millard Tawes of Mary- 
land to succeed Gov. J. Caleb Boggs of Dela- 
ware, who had been elected chairman of the 
national Governors“ conference. 

Prior to writing this report, the committee 
again requested the comments and sugges- 
tions of all southern Governors on the prob- 
lem as it affects the industries and economy 
of their respective States. In their replies, 
the Governors gaye strong support to the 
committee study and reported that excessive 
foreign imports had adversely affected their 
States in many fields. Apparently the textile 
and petroleum industries have experienced 
the most widespread damage, but reports in- 
dicate that foreign competition has also 
threatened manufacturers and producers of 
plywood, glazed title, wearing apparel, bicy- 
cles, seafood, menhaden, coal, glass, zinc, 
lead, manganese, and steel. On the other 
hand, substantial benefits have arisen from 
the export of American-made products, and 
it is important that a proper balance be 
maintained so as to preserve our world trade 
without permitting it to destroy or supplant 
domestic industries. 

Textile manufacturers and the related ap- 
parel industry face continued danger from 
the ever-increasing volume of foreign-made 
textile and apparel goods pouring into the 
United States over practically nonexistent 
duty barriers from nations all over the world. 
Since 1947, the United States has -changed 
from an exporter to an importer of textiles, 
757 textile mills have gone out of business, 
and 384,000 textile employees have lost their 
The trend is graphically illustrated by 
the following figures: 

1. Cotton yarn imports are running at the 
annual rate of 15.8 million pounds in 1960— 
an increase from 1.3 million in 1959 and from 
0.8 million pounds in 1958. 

2. Woolen woven fabrics imports are esti- 
mated at 55 to 60 million square yards in 
1960—an increase from 47 million in 1959 
and from 34 million yards in 1958. 

3. Imports of manmade fiber fabrics are 
estimated at 9.3 million pounds in 1960—a 
decrease from 11 million in 1959, but an in- 
crease from 4.8 million pounds in 1958. 

4. Cotton cloth imports are estimated at 
504 million square yards in 1960—an in- 
crease from 241 million in 1959 and 142 
million yards in 1958. 

5. Apparel imports are estimtaed at $198.4 
million in 1960—an increase from $190 mil- 
lion in 1959 and $123.7 million in 1958. 

A memorandum transmitted by the Goy- 
ernor of Georgia describes the impact on the 
economy of the Southern States arising from 
the increasing competition of foreign textile 
imports in the domestic markets of the 
United States. The memorandum also out- 
lines the plight of the domestic apparel 
industry. A copy of this statement is at- 
tached to this report as exhibit B for the 
information of the conference. 

Texas, Oklahoma, and other southern oll- 
producing States are still being adversely af- 
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fected by the excessive Importation of for- 
eign-produced oll and oll products. Last 
year this committee cited in its report the 
historical development of oil import control 
thus far culminating in the mandatory pe- 
troleum Imports program inititaed in March 
1959, Although it was obvious at the time 
that the program had proved valuable In ar- 
resting the serious upward trend in oil im- 
ports established in 1958 and early 1959, 
the report warned that there was insufficient 
experience under the new controls to deter- 
mine long-range effect. Consequently, the 
committee urged continuing review of the 
program and its progress in achieving the 
stated goal of serving national security 
through a vigorous home oil industry. 

Unfortunately, experience in 1960 has in- 
dicated failure of the program to achieve its 
goal. This was evident as early as the end of 
the year’s first quarter. 

In April, 1960, the Governor of Texas wrote 
a letter to the Governors of all producing 
States describing the continuing ills of the 
domestic industry. Each Governor was 
asked to contact the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior urging immediate action by the admin- 
istration that would strengthen oil import 
limitation. 

The following conditions were then noted: 

Total oil imports were 26.2 percent of do- 
mestic crude production, almost 10 percent 
more than officially considered advisable for 
national security purposes. As of September 
1, the ratio for the year remains over 26 per- 
cent. 

Domestic crude production was failing to 
grow at the rate experienced elsewhere in the 
free world thus causing the Nation's tre- 
mendous excess producing capacity to in- 
crease even more. This was described as a 
heavy expensive shut-in burden, in amount 
more than double the 15 percent of total 
capacity described by the Paley Commission 
in 1957 as necessary for security reasons. 
This expense helps restrict the industry’s 
financial ability to conduct the exploration 
and development required to maintain ade- 
quate reserves. As of September 1, the Na- 
tion had produced during the year an aver- 
age of 77,000 barrels of crude per day less 
than last year. Not only has the industry 
failed to grow, it has lost ground. 

Estimates indicated that less than 4,000 
rigs would drill less than 44,000 completed 
wells in 1960—the lowest totals in many 
years. Statistics for the first half of 1960 
support the accuracy of these predictions, 
An average of approximately 3,800 rigs com- 
pleted 22,600 wells. 

Domestic oil prices were continuing to de- 
terlorate after the program began despite the 
fact they were already depressed by two price- 
cutting rounds in 1958 and early 1959. This 
deterioration continued on into the summer 
months of this year, until the prorating 
States severely cut back crude supply. By 
September most of the 1960 price cuts had 
been restored. However, generally prices 
have never recovered from the cuts experi- 
enced prior to the program. In addition, 
some of the states have suffered severe tax 
losses from the drastic cutback in produc- 
tion required this year. 

While other fuels restrict the growth of 
oll's market the ratio of oll imports to do- 
mestic crude supply increases. This has 
happened because the Federal imports pro- 
gram has allowed increase in imports while 
domestic production has had to cut back to 
fit supply to wavering demand. 

There are several other factors behind the 
program’s failure to improve the foreign- 
domestic oil supply ratio, among them: 

Assignment of excessive import quotas in 
the beginning. 

Exemption of contiguous territories with- 


» out offsetting limitation in import flow. 


Unanticipated periodic increases and ad- 
justments In quotas, primarily residual fuel, 
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which have gradually increased importation 
allowable considerably. 

Utilization of a demand base (for the set- 
ting of quotas) which allows nonresidual 
imports in district I-IV to assume a dispro- 
portionate share of the crude market in that 
area, 

These problems have attracted the serious 
attention of governmental officials respon- 
sible for import control. The Department of 
the Interior plans to release sometimes this 
fall a written analysis of the mandatory 
program's progress. It may include recom- 
mendations for improving the program's ef- 
fectiveness through adjusting some of its 
features including the demand base de- 
scribed above. The executive department 
has full authority to make any program ad- 
justments required for effective import con- 
trol. 

The Governor of Virginia forwarded cor- 
respondence setting forth the difficulties of 
the menhaden industry. Hon, H. Marston 
Smith, chairman of the Northern Neck Re- 
gional Planning and Economic Development 
Commission, reported that, “In the Northern 
Neck area served by the commission the men- 
haden industry employs approximately 1,000 
persons with annual payrolls approximating 
84 million. It is my understanding that the 
annual payrolis outside of the State of Vir- 
ginia approximate $8 million with one-half 
of the employees being residents of our State. 
Fishmeal is now being imported into this 
country at prices which make it impossible 
for our Industry to long survive. 

An accelerated flow of unregulated imports 
of shrimp has caused deep concern for sey- 
eral Governors of Southern States who have 
pledged support for remedial legislation in 
Congress along the lines of H.R. 8769, intro- 
duced in the last session. The shrimp indus- 
try of the entire Nation is seriously endan- 
gered by the flow of shrimp into this coun- 
try from more than 50 foreign nations. 
These imports adversely affect not only the 
fishermen, but also the producing plants, 
boatowners, and often the entire economy 
of communities dependent upon the shrimp- 
ing industry. Legislation such as H.R. 8769 
is designed to stabilize the industry equitably 
for the benefit of importers as well as 
domestic producers. 

The Governor of Mississippi advised that 
foreign imports have been felt in his State's 
program for industrial expansion, especially 
with reference to industries which would 
Otherwise locate or expand in Mississippi, 
and thus provide more employment except 
that Inexpensive foreign imports place them 
in a noncompetitive status. However, he 
added that “we do have a positive approach 
to a partial solution to the import problem. 
First, we have an industrial research program 
whereby we have employed an engineering 
firm to develop a list of products that can 
be economically manufactured in Mississippi, 
taking foreign competition into considera- 
tion. Secondly, we are taking an active part 
in the President's national export expansion 
program in an effort to increase Mississippi's 
exports." 

After carefully considering all available in- 
formation, the committee recommends that 
the Southern Governers’ Conference adopt 
& resolution having the following purposes: 

1. Calling upon the executive department 
of the Federal Government to utilize fully 
its existing authority to protect the national 
security and domestic economy by restricting 
foreign imports which unnecessarily disrupt 
the operations of American industries; at the 
same time, having due consideration of do- 
mestic fabricators to assure that import re- 
strictions do not handicap their freedom of 
operation; 

2. Urging Congress to consider the neces- 
sity for additional legislation, spelling out 
the standards under which measures would 
be taken to insure a strong national defense 
and healthy domestic economy; and 
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3. Giving assurances that the Southern 
Governors’ Conference will keep this mat- 
ter under close surveillance and consider the 
possibility of supporting directly any admin- 
istrative or legislative action deemed neces- 
sary to strengthen the mandatory petroleum 
imports program and thereby secure more 
fully its important and fundamental objec- 
tive of serving this Nation’s economy and 
security. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gov. Price DANIEL, 
Tezas, Chairman. 
Gov. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON, 
s Oklahoma. 
Gov. J. MILLARD TAWES, 
Maryland. 


Exuipsit A 
1. FOREIGN IMPORTS 


Whereas the southern Governors’ confer- 
ence in 1958 authorized the appointment of 
a committee to study the Impact of foreign 
imports on the national security and the do- 
mestic economy, and the committee thus 
appointed has reported its preliminary find- 
ings and suggestions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this 25th annual meeting of 
the southern Governors’ conference, That the 
chairman of the conference is authorized to 
appoint a committee to continue this study, 
seeking to evolve ways and means to secure 
the protection of the national security and 
the domestic economy; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference urges Con- 
gress and the President to consider at all 
times the protection of the national security 
and the domestic economy in decisions af- 
fecting the amount and extent of foreign 
imports. 


EFFECTS or Imports ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Whereas encouragement of world trade and 
commerce is essential to friendly relations 
with the people of other nations and to the 
economy of our own country, and this has 
been accomplished through the Reciprocal 
Trade Act; and 

Whereas the administrative procedures of 
our foreign trade legislation designed to 
safeguard the economic opportunity and 
health of American industry at all levels, in 
countless fields, and in all sections of the 
Nation have not been used as intended by 
the Congress; and 

Whereas many foreign-produced goods con- 
tinue to usurp the American marketplace, 
chiefly because they are manufactured under 
wage and working condition standards which 
are at odds with American public policy and 
State and Federal laws, and not because they 
meet demands that cannot be met by do- 
mestic enterprise; and 

Whereas employment security and job op- 
portunities of millions of American citizens 
in certain major segments of our economy 
such as textiles and apparel, seafood produc- 
tion, oil and refined products, and other 
minerals and related products, have already 
been seriously affected by excessive imports, 
thereby thwarting contemplated industrial 
expansion geared to absorb the Nation's ex- 
panding workforce: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 26th annual meeting 
of the southern Governors’ conference hereby 
urges and requests the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Federal Government 
to act promptly and appropriately to but- 
tress the Nation's security and economic 
strength as follows: 

1. Reexamine and reshape policies and 
programs concerned directly with the flow 
of trade in the light of such changes in 
world conditions as the conflict between na- 
tions devoted to freedom and those shackled 
by communism, the rebuilding of war- 
stricken countries of Europe and Asia, the 
developmeint of retarded areas, the growth 
of regional areas, and the vast differ- 
entials between the living and work stand- 
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ards in the United States and those in other 
nations, 

2. Promptly establish import quotas which 
will provide fair treatment and adequate 
protection to both domestic and foreign 
producers and industries in the fields of 
textiles and apparel, menhaden and shrimp 
fisheries, and other areas in which excessive 
imports are now damaging the domestic 
economy and security, and assuring that the 
present mandatory oil import program be 
held in line with the ratio quota recom- 
mended by the President's Cabinet Commit- 
tee as essential to protect the national se- 
curity. 

3. Act administratively and legislatively to 
preclude further trade concessions under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at 
Geneva on any commodity unfairly affected 
by excessive Imports, 

4. Launch a broad-scale, intensive Investi- 
gation under the sole direction of the Con- 
gress to determine the revisions of all laws 
dealing with trade matters needed to rectify 
the errors of the past and establish a trade 
program mutually beneficial and fair to all 
participating nations, 


Charles F. Johnson Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith, the remarks of my be- 
loved friend, Charles F. Johnson, at & 
banquet held in his honor at Charleston, 
S.C., on October 28, 1960. The occasion 
was the 25th anniversary of Mr. John- 
son's entering business in my city of 
Charleston, as a representative of 
Chevrolet. This modest and successful 
American is a classic example of what 
can be accomplished under the free en- 
terprise system in America—the greatest 
Nation on earth. 

Today Charles Johnson towers above 
the Chevrolet dealers in America, being 
the owner of many additional agencies 
throughout the Southland. This mild 
mannered and soft spoken devotee of the 
American system of free enterprise is the 
symbol of what can be done by hard 
work and fair dealing with his fellow 
men. Mr. Johnson long ago realized 
that the automobile was as necessary to 
our economy as food and clothing. He 
realized that service was the indispensi- 
ble hallmark of a successful representa- 
tive in this important industry. He 
knew that friendliness to his customers 
and his competitors alike was as impor- 
tant as the right to do business. On the 
way to the pinnacle of success, he has 
never uttered a harsh sound or counte- 
nanced an unfair act to others likewise 
engaged. 

On the above mentioned date, at this 
most unusual banquet in his honor, rep- 
resentatives from the highest echelons 
of General Motors both in the produc- 
tion and financial areas came to Charles- 
ton to pay him tribute. Businessmen in 
every walk of economic life were present 
to testify to his sterling character as a 
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Successful businessman. The press, 
radio, ahd TV likewise did him honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I too, along with the 
Governor of South Carolina and the 
Mayor of the city of Charleston, was 
honored to be present. 

The quiet and friendly remarks of this 
kindly American bespeak his character. 
They should be heeded by everyone who 
wants to be a success under our system 
of doing business. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend them to my fellow Americans, Let 
us continue to make it possible for future 
Charles Johnsons to come to America. 

Fort SUATER CHEVROLET Co. SILVER 
Y CELEBRATION 

We gather here tonight to celebrate our 
25th anniversary in the business life of 
Charleston. The occasion is more like a 
homecoming for my wife, Edith, our children, 
and myself, because we lived 8 years in this 
city and made many lasting friendships. 

Twenty-five years may seem like a long pe- 
rlod of time to be actively associated with the 

ess and cultural life of any city. Buta 
Period of 25 years in the lifespan of this grand 
old city is almost like the passing of a day. 
Imake this observation because of the many 
important historical events in southern cul- 
ture and business that Charleston can 
Proudly claim. Many great statesmen and 
leaders of South Carolina and our National 
Government hail from this proud old city. 
John C. Calhoun, Francis Marion, the swamp 
fox, for whom this hotel is named, James F, 

yrnes, our congressman, the Honorable L. 
Mendel Rivers, Fritz Hollings, Governor of 
South Carolina, and many more have had a 
Breat influence in making Charleston a good 
City to do business and live in. Much credit 
must also be given to our chamber of com- 
merce for the untiring efforts this group of 
businessmen have given year after year in the 
interests of the business and cultural life of 
this city, It’s the oldest and best chamber 
of commerce in this country—I know, be- 
Cause they helped me greatly when I came 

25 years ago. 

As you well know, our business is trans- 
Portation. The automotive transportation 
business Is a vast enterprise tied more closely 
to the activities and lives of our people—old 
and young, rich and poor—than any other 
business in America today. The growth, 
Prosperity and the very security of this Na- 
tion depends so greatly on automotive trans- 
Portation that the whole economy depends 
On how well we manage to keep the cars and 
trucks moving over our highways. 

This means this vast enterprise is more 
Closely allied to manufacturing and market- 
ing than any other business in America to- 
day. To keep 60 million vehicles operating, 
and market new vehicles to replace wornout 
Ones, plus an ever-expanding market in a 
fast-growing population, has developed new 
Opportunities far beyond the imagination 
and ability of some folks with antiquated 
ideas and methods. 

What was good enough 20, 15, 10, yes, even 
5 years ago, is not good enough today. This 
applies to both management and facilities 
at the retail level and just as surely applies 
to the engineering and manufacturing group. 

We were told by Chevrolet management 6 
Years ago to prepare for the fastest market 
expansion this business has ever experienced. 

They gave us facts and figures to back up 
their belief. We were told that by 1959 and 
Surely by 1960 Chevrolet would produce and 
Sell 2 million new vehicles a year. Some of 
Our 6,700 dealers believed in this positive 
Statement but many did not belleve them. 
I believed them, and acted accordingly. 

In the calendar year 1960. Chevrolet will 
have produced and sold over 2 million ve- 
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hicles and even now, our young general 
manager, E. N. Cole, and his general sales 
manager, Mr. K. E. Staley, and his assistants, 
including Mr. Sattler, here with us tonight, 
are aiming high again—2%4 million in 1961. 
If we are right, and I say we, because I be- 
lieve they are right, 2,000-plus will need to 
be marketed here in Charleston. 

How will we accomplish such a big job? 
What does it take to do it? There is a 
known, workable formula: some men will 
succeed, some won't. Those that do will 
have some very definite ground rules which 
they will follow. I'll name some because 
there are no secrets involved here. Here 
they are: 

1, Knowledge: The most frequently for- 
gotten element of success in any business 18 
knowledge. It may be gained by two meth- 
ods: schools, study, book learning. The 
colleges of our country graduate thousands 
of young men each year, eager to conquer 
the world. More power to them because we 
need them, General Motors Corp. has spent 
millions on their very fine institute of tech- 
nology at Flint, Mich. Some of our finest 
engineers and business executives have 
graduated there. 

Chevrolet Motor division has developed one 
of the finest schools in American business 
to insure a continuing ability to sell and 
merchandise their products. The sons-of- 
dealers school is now being expanded to in- 
clude more eligible young men. It’s fan- 
tastic the amount of time our Chevrolet 
executives spend on the faculty of the school 
teaching management to our sons. There 
are several young men here tonight who 
graduated there. Now, book learning, as 
wonderful as it is does not insure success in 
this business. Experience Is a great teacher 
and the most valuable asset is our success 
formula. Now, combine education with ex- 
perience and you have the most potent com- 
bination in the field of business. 

2. Ambition: A man equipped with much 
knowledge will not succeed unless he has 
strong ambition to reach a worthwhile goal. 
In our business, one of the most glaring 
examples of failure is lack of ambition, It 
is one thing to wish for success in life and 
fail to realize that it takes hard work and 
ambition to succeed in any highly com- 
petitive field. 

What should a man pay in time and effort 
to put his name high up in the success 
column? Each man must answer this and 
be his own judge. Keen knowledge, backed 
up with great ambition, is not enough to 
insure success. There are two more very 
important things required: money, and how 


to manage money. 


Fort Sumter Chevrolet Co. is a good ex- 
ample to prove these points. Let us take 
a look down on lower Meeting Street. The 
total capital required 25 years ago to meet 
the usual Chevrolet capital standards was 
$38,000 and that was substantially higher 
than required from the former dealer. They 
said they were expecting bigger things from 
us, How we raised that capital in 1935 is 
quite another story. We did have some life 
insurance that helped. 

Now let us journey out on Morrison Boule- 
vard and inspect that huge facility that was 
built in 1954 on a 6-acre tract. But, it's not 
big enough now for our present needs so we 
just added another tract. 

I believe this proves that we recognize we 
haye an obligation to fulfill to our customers 
and to our partner in business, Chevrolet 
Motor Co. Iam tremendously proud of Fort 
Sumter Chevrolet Co. And the people who 
make their livelihood there, and we have 
several other men and their wives here 
tonight. 

I’m proud of, too: my assistant, Mr W. N. 
Shultz and his wife; our attorney, Mr. Fred- 
eric Dassori and his wife; our managers at 
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Charlotte, Richmond, Decatur, Mobile, West 
Palm Beach, Douglas, and Elba. These men 
are more-than managers—they have their 
own money invested, too, so that makes them 
capitalists. Now, I have attempted to point 
out a few fundamental ingredients in our 
oeprating formula with the money require- 
ments and how to manage money. We have 
entered into a partnership with our operators 
and we have agreed in wrting that the whole 
plan I have discussed here requires just one 
more added thing to succeed: a good ac- 
counting system. Everything I have dis- 
cussed here is fundamental but how long will 
knowledge last If it is not recorded and 
passed on to others. 

All good and lasting things must be put In 
our records and I believe we have the finest 
(though complicated) business accounting 
records in American business. Whatever 
success any man makes in this business is 
judged by comparison with others from his 
operating statement. It is a must with 
Chevrolet and General Motors, I have 
found it one of the most potent and valuable 
aids of all. Yes, a good balance sheet is a 
business. must. 

Those men who do not have a wealthy 
father or rich uncle or a financial backer 
will need financial help somewhere along 
life’s way. You will want to visit a banker 
as I have many times. Take a tip from an 
old pro in this fleld—don’t go without your 
balance sheet. The minute you enter your 
banker’s office door reach in your inside coat 
pocket and quickly bring out your balance 
sheet. If you don’t have one, don't waste 
his time, because you just won't reach first 
base negotiating a loan without one. 

Bankers as a rule are doing a wonderful 
job working under a most rigid set of rules 
supervised by Washington but, it’s almost 
uncanny what can be accomplished with a 
good accurate balance sheet. 

At the end of our first year In Charleston, 
1936, my financial partner, General Motors 
Holding Corp., sent their regional manager 
to Charleston to review with me what should 
be done and, among a few other timely sug- 
gestions, he advised we should pay a divi- 
dend. I reminded him I heartily agreed 
with him but we seemed to be short of cash 
due to used car stocks, etc. He agreed there 
was only one sensible thing to do and that 
was to go to the bank and borrow the money 
and pay a dividend, The banker I called 
on looked over our balance sheet and made 
a couple of observations—one was that we 
needed more cash in the business but, since 
General Motors thought it was OK who was 
he to question them? I got the money and 
paid the dividend. That banker is retired 
now but here tonight as one of my very dear 
friends, Mr. W. H. Hopke. 

Yes, we need to keep account of our day 
to day activities. It’s amazing, though, the 
things we run across in negotiating to buy 
out a dealership business. 

Some of the things we most often find 
that have led to failure are lack of knowl- 
edge, insufficlent capital, poor business de- 
cisions. Some men never seem to profit by 
their mistakes, don’t work with associates 
properly, lack of leadership, lack of ambition 
or laziness, too much time away from man- 
agement of business, poor accounting, two 
sets of books, losing money, It's amazing 
what some few men will stoop to for a dol- 
lar, Compare these things with the formula 
I discussed earlier and I'm sure you will 
agree there is only one way to success and 
happiness in this life. The balance sheet of 
life truly records our successes and our fail- 
ures. Our successes are our assets; our fall- 
ures our liabilities. 

Why not try for your full share of net 
worth? 

Will you be proud of your life's net worth? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just come to my attention an address by 
William S. Paley, chairman of the board, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., en- 
titled “Television and the Presidential 
Campaign.” 

This was made back in 1953 just after 
the first televised campaign but is just 
as appropriate now with all the com- 
ment that was made in the papers on 
this subject. However, one statement 
made by the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Mr, Jackson, was 
that if Kennedy won there wouldn’t be 
any television debates in the national 
election 4 years from now. 

Mr. Paley’s talk follows: 

‘TELEVISION AND THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


(An address by William S. Paley, chairman 
of the board, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., delivered before the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia, Jan. 17, 1953) 


When I left Philadelphia for New York 25 
years ago, I can honestly say that there were 
two things that never eyen remotely entered 
my mind. One was that I would return to 
Philadelphia some day under the happy and 
honorable circumstances in which I find my- 
self tonight. The other was that the busi- 
ness I was about to embark upon; namely, 
broadcasting—would some day develop the 
most remarkable phenomenon of our time— 
namely, television, As a matter of fact, 
as members of the Poor Richard Club you 
gentlemen have an ancient equity in this 
phenomenon, for your club is named after 
the great man whose 247th birthday we are 
honoring tonight, If Benjamin Franklin 
hadn't flown that kite on that windy day 
in 1752, there might well not be any televi- 
sion today. In fact, if it had not been for 
Mr. Franklin, quite a number of other good 
things would not be as good as they are, 
including the Declaration of Independence 
(he revised, you may recall, Mr. Jefferson's 
original draft), and the Constitution of the 
United States, which he helped to frame in 
the very city where we now sit. Quite a 
man this Franklin, spawning as he did in 
one lifetime the seeds of two of mankind’s 
greatest benefactions—the political marvel of 
the U.S, Constitution and the technological 
marvel of television, 

Today the marriage of these two marvels 
—politics and television—is an accomplished 
fact, and I would like tonight with your 
indulgence to speak, if I may, about this 
marriage, which is still so young, so fresh, 
80 filled with promise. Specifically, I would 
like to talk about the influence of television 
upon some of our political institutions—in 
particular, our presidential campaigns. 

TELEVISION'S KEY ROLE 


Although nearly 3 months have now 
elapsed since the last presidential campaign 
reached its climax, we are probably still too 
close to it to measure fully and objectively 
the role which television played in it. But 
I think it can be said that it was the first 
presidential campaign in which this role was 
a dominating factor. The use of television 
in the 1948 campaign was limited, tentative, 
and largely experimental. But in the 1952 
campaign, television pulled out all the stops. 
The degree to which it shaped the mind 
and behavior of the individual American 
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voter, the electorate as a whole, and the 
candidates themselves, still remains to be 
fully comprehended, 

Probably no presidential campaign in our 
history captured and held the attention of 
as many citizens for as long a period of time 
as the recent one. For this I think tele- 
vision may take considerable responsibility 
and credit. Much has been said about the 
political apathy of the average voter. There 
seems to be no question that the experience 
of television in the recent campaign had a 
great deal to do with stirring him out of ‘his 
apathy. Through television he was able to 
otbain a more direct and intimate sense of 
participation in the political life of the na- 
tion, and in the problems that it faces, than 
he had ever enjoyed before. 


INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION 


For most people the sense of participation 
is closely related to the sense of scale: as 
things grow bigger they tend to become more 
impersonal, and one tends to feel increasingly 
lost and alienated from them. When the 
country was young and small the people felt 
closer to their leaders. But, with the grow- 
ing complexity of modern government, the 
relationship of the individual voter to those 
who govern him became increasingly remote 
and detached. 

So it might be said that television brought 
the vast canvas of national politics within 
human compass by reducing its scale to the 
warm and familiar dimensions of the home. 
To be sure, radio did this, too, by introduc- 
ing the sound of the candidate's voice. But 
television did it even more: it showed the 
glint in his eye, the mole on his cheek, the 
smile that revealed sincerity or disingenu- 
ousness—the cast of his character and per- 
sonality. 

The drama of politics could only be sensed 
in the written word or on the radio, On 
television, however, this drama could be seen 
in action and was made a far more intimate 
part of the viewer's experience. Indeed, 
those who sat in their homes and watched 
the nominating process take place in the 
committee rooms and the convention hall 
actually saw far more than the people on 
the spot. Following his nomination, 14,- 
272,000 Americans saw General Eisenhower 
make the trip from his headquarters in the 
Blackstone Hotel to visit Senator Taft at the 
Conrad Hilton. 

And just as the extraordinary intimacy of 
television brought to the voter a sharper 
personal impression of the candidate, it also 
provided him with a deeper understanding 
of the issues involved. He heard these is- 
sues debated by people whose gestures and 
facial expressions he could see. And as fre- 
quently happens under such conditions, one 
had the Illusion that he could almost see the 
speaker think. The increasing depth of tm- 
pression thus produced by television did 
much to enlarge the voter's capacity to 
understand and analyze the issues. And 
what the voter gained in understanding he 
also gained in objectivity. Again, this ob- 
jectivity can be attributed in part to the 
nature of his physical surroundings—to the 
fact that he was sitting in his own home, 
surrounded at most by his family and a few 
friends, as opposed to a crowded auditorium 
where he would be normally exposed to the 
contagious emotions generated by a mass 
audience. In front of his television screen 
the citizen could make up his mind in a 
state of relative tranquility. 


COLLECTIVE PARTICIPATION 


But wholly apart from the benefits It 
brought to the individual voter, the factor 
of television in the presidential campaign 
proved to be of significant value for the 
electorate as a whole. With 1834 million 
home television receivers in operation it was 
possible for 4 out of 10 families to see the 
candidates simultaneously and under the 
same conditions and to participate collec- 
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tively in the act of forming thelr judgments 
and opinions. The importance of this col- 
lective, simultaneous act should not be over- 
looked, What is most important is that it 
was their own opinion, arrived at independ- 
ently, rather than one filtered through the 
mind of a third person, whether a reporter, 
& commentator or an editorial writer, 

Another striking contribution to the dem- 
ocratic process was television's effectiveness 
in sustaining throughout the campaign pe- 
riod a higher level of political interest than 
was ever previously sustained, For evidence 
of this one need only look at the record 
registration and turnout of over 63 million 
voters on election day. I do not mean to 
suggest that television was solely responsible 
for this turnout, but I cannot help believe 
that it was a contributing factor of enor- 
mous weight. 


EFFECT ON THE CANDIDATE 


The advantages which television provided 
the candidates themselyes became self-evi- 
dent from the opening of the conventions. 
It enabled relatively unknown individuals to 
become national figures after a few broad- 
casts. Although well-known regionally, 
Governor Stevenson, as the result of tele- 
vision, became a familiar personality to the 
Nation almost overnight. Senator KEFAUVER 
starting with the crime investigation 15 
another notable example. Both candidates 
came face to face with more people than 
any candidates had ever come before. 

Yet in spite of the undeniable benefits 
due in large measure to the role which tele- 
vision played in the recent campaign—in 
spite of the higher level of sustained inter- 
est on the part of the electorate—there was 
a widespread feeling as the campaign en- 
tered its final phases that it had dragged 
on too long, As one television critic put 
it—long before election day the American 
people were suffering from “drooping eyelid.” 


TELEVISION'S POLITICAL POTENTIAL 


The fact is that the real implications of 
the role which television could play in & 
presidential campaign were neither fully 
realized nor exploited. What actually hap- 
pened was that the new techniques afforded 
by television were merely added to the tra- 
ditional forms of political campaigning. The 
candidates went through the same weary- 
ing activities that candidates have alway® 
been forced to go through, In 4 months of 
campaigning, General Eisenhower traveled 
nearly 50,000 miles and delivered 228 sepa- 
rate speeches—an average of 19 a week. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson traveled 32,000 miles and de- 
livered 203 speeches—an average of 16 & 
week, The task of preparing more than 200 
speeches, each of which was intended to pro- 
Vide Uluminating and different analyses of 
the problems of the day was an impossible 
one, even given the most imposing stable 
of speechwriters. Long before election day: 
the strain of hundreds of plane- and whistle- 
stops could be seen deeply etched on thé 
faces of both candidtates. 


SHORTEN THE CAMPAIGN 


It seems to me that one of the central 
and major contributions which television 
can make to our political life is to shorteD 
the campaigning process by a considerable 
length of time. In this connection, I would 
like to present for the earnest consideration 
of the two major political parties the pro- 
posal that the national conventions should 
start around September 1. Allowing 3 weeks 
for the completion of the nominating proc- 
ess, this would leave approximately 6 to 7 


weeks for the two candidates to present their 


cases to the people. The effective use of 
television and other media of communica- 
tion, combined with the basic minimum 
traveling demands required by political ne- 
cessity, would, in my judgment, enable the 
candidates to register a deep and pervasive 
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impact on the electorate during this 7-weck 
Period. 

The advantages that would accrue from 
thus shortening the campaign seem to me 
to be inescapable. For one thing, it would 
Substantially reduce the physical and men- 
tal strain upon the candidates by eliminat- 
ing a large portion of the traveling and 
Speaking which they must now subject them- 
Selves to, Even if it did nothing more than 
this, it would appear justified when you con- 
sider the initial strain on an individual who 
has suddenly been designated a nominee for 
the highest office In the land, with the grave 
responsibilities ahead which such office en- 
tails. It could even be said that it does 
Serlous injury to the national interest to 
impose the prolonged pressures of a pro- 
tracted campaign upon an individual who is 
to be charged with the leadership of the 
Nation. 

The public would share equally in the 
benefits accruing from a shorter campaign. 
Political campaigns divide families and 
friends. Initially keyed up by the excite- 
Ment of the conventions, most citizens live 
in a heightened state of emotion during the 
Campaign. Nerves lie close to the surface. 
and differing political sympathies flare up 
in frequent argument. Under present con- 
ditions, this atmosphere of controlled hostil- 
ity is maintained for a period of 4 months. 
It is damaging to the spirit, not to mention 
the body politic. 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN REPERCUSSIONS 


But an even greater benefit, of a shorter 
Campaign period would be its salutary in- 
fluence on the administrative process. As 
things now stand this process appears to 
Come close to a complete halt during the 
hiatus between the end the conventions 
and election day. It would seem as If Gov- 
ernment suddenly suspended operation while 
awalting the outcome of the election. Pol- 


icies are postponed, actions delayed. The- 


legislative and executive branches of Gov- 
ernment virtually cease to function. The 
Consequences of this stoppage extend far 
beyond our national boundaries. They af- 
fect world policy. During this period the 
governments of foreign nations live in a 
State of uneasiness and frustration. Be- 
Cause of the controlling position of the 
United States in world affairs they are un- 
certain as to what the future holds for their 
Own fortunes. Many of them, unfamiliar 
with the traditional behavior of Americans 
during a presidential campaign, look upon 
Our political emotionalism as a sign of dis- 
unity. Throughout the world our enemies 
Tejoice and our friends grow nervous at 
Our political quarreling, and although 
Neither reaction has any basis in reality, 
the campaign period manages to create fer- 
Ment, and instability abroad, 

Finally a shortened campaign would in- 
evitably result in lower campaign costs and 
expenditures by the national and State com- 
Mittees of the leading parties. 

The argument that under the present ar- 
rangement the campaigns do not get under- 
Way in any event until after Labor Day does 
not seem to me to hold up under examina- 
tion. It is Invalid on several counts, Dur- 
ing the recent campaign each of the two 
Major candidates made six major speeches 
between August 5 and September 4. 

But even if it were true that no major 
Campaigning is undertaken prior to Septem- 
ber 1, it is still questionable whether this 
Would be a good thing, as far as the elector- 
ate ls concerned. The speed of modern com- 
munications and the political sophistication 
of the American voter make the popular de- 
Mand for immediate communication im- 
Perative. At the close of the two national 
conventions the electorate is waiting expect- 
antiy for the candidates to communicate 
their views and positions. To delay this 
communication is only to produce anticli- 
Max and uncertainty. 
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TIMING OF CONVENTIONS 


There is no law that demands that the 
national conventions. be held in June or 
July. In the colonial period, what passed 
for nominating conventions, but in reality 
were small private meetings of Government 
leaders, were held sporadically and irrele- 
vantly at different times during the year 
preceding the election. There was no 
rhyme or reason behind their dates. The 
first actual presidential nominating conven- 
tlon composed of 112 delegates chosen from 
among the legislators.of 13 States was held 
in Baltimore by the anti-Masonic party 14 
months prior to the election of 1832. With 
the growth of political parties and the de- 
velopment of party organization, and the 
consequent need for mobilizing the various 
political forces throughout the country, the 
habit developed of holding the national con- 
ventions in late spring following the ad- 
journment of Congress. It was not until 
1856 that the conventions began to be held 
with consistent regularity in June. The na- 
tional committees met in December of the 
year preceding the election, at which time 


they fixed the date and place of their con- 


ventions. This practice has been followed 
ever since. It was thought necessary to al- 
low for 3 or 4 months of campaigning after 
the convention in order to give the candi- 
dates an opportunity to make themselves 
known to the electorate. 

But those were the days before airplanes 
and broadcasting, Today a campaign period 
of 4 months seems clearly obsolete. 

OVERRIDING ADVANTAGES 


In conclusion, therefore, I would again 
urge the serious consideration of the pro- 
posal that our national conventions be 
pushed forward to early September in view 
of the substantial advantages such a step 
would provide in shortening the campaign 
aud thereby materially reducing the inten- 
sive pressures on both the presidential can- 
didates and the general public, as well as 
shortening the hiatus in government and 
curtailing the mounting costs of political 
campaigning. 

The latest count at year-end reveals that 
there are approximately 21 million Amer- 
ican homes equipped with television receiv- 
ers and 117 television stations on the air. 
It will be difficult to name a sizable com- 
munity In the country which will not be 
accessible to the sight-and-sound of the 
nominees of 1956. g 

The infinite ways in which television is 
modernizing our lives and extending our 
horizons—in education, In entertainment, 


in economics—become more manifest each 


day. 

It seems to me inevitable that this mod- 
ernizing effect should carry over into our 
political institutions. Moreover, this oc- 
casion and this city seem both a fitting time 
and place to introduce the possibilities of 
such modernization. For it was in this city, 
after all, that the greatest documents of 
modern political life were introduced—doc- 
uments which swept In an air of freedom 
such as man had never breathed before. 


The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
at the age of 76, the Most Reverend Con- 
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stantine Bohachevsky, the metropoli- 
tan archbishop of the Philadelphia See 
of the Byzantine Rite of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church passed on. Apart from 
those Ukrainian Catholics living in New 
England, Archbishop Bohachevsky was 
the spiritual head of 300,000 Ukrainian 
Catholics in the United States. We may 
be sure that one of the archbishop's last 
thoughts—perhaps his last temporal 
meditation—concerned the present fate 
and the future of the great Ukraine 
country whence he, his ancestors and 
his spiritual flock derived. One of the 
so-called Soviet Socialist Republics, this 
mighty region of more than 170,000 
square miles, with its ancient capital of 
Kiev, stretches from White Russia on 
the north to the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov on the south. Compared with 
the wretched Baltic States, the Ukraine, 
like the other 10 Soviet Republies, en- 
joys some autonomy; but that is not 
the same as pure, life-giving independ- 
ence such as this country, too, once 
struggled to achieve. Today, the 41 mil- 
lion people of the Ukraine long for a ` 
restoration of the nationhood which they 
briefly enjoyed during the years 1918-20 
before they were entangled in the vast 
and sinister “spider web” which stretches 
from the walls of the Kremlin to enmesh 
one-sixth of the surface of the earth. 

In this country the members of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
taken upon itself the task of keeping 
alive the ardent desire for independence 
of a politically enslaved people whose 
area, population and wealth of natural 
resources could make them a great force 
for peace and stability in a troubled 
world. To this end, the committee has 
assumed the task of disseminating such 
information as can be smuggled beneath 
the Iron Curtain against the day when 
the bells of ancient churches, long since 
fallen into disuse, may, as did once our 
own tocsin of independence, “proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


Operation Abolition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, loyal patri- 
otic students all over the United States 
are coming to the defense of the investi- 
gatory power of Congress. They realize 
that to curb the investigatory power of 
the committees of Congress would be a 
restraint on the personal liberties of the 
American people. These students realize 
that Congress is their agent. The peo- 
ple pass judgment on the House every 2 
years. The House is their most direct 
representation and the Congress is prac- 
tically their only real contact with our 
Federal Government. 

Many radicals and Fascist-minded lib- 
erals throughout the Nation are leveling 
heavy attacks on the film “Operation 
Abolition.” This film is a factual film 
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carefully documented and showing be- 
yond any doubt how some Americans can 
be duped by the Communists. The 
Communists definitely want to abolish 
the investigatory power of the Congress 
representing the American people. 

It is encouraging and heartening to see 
students such as James and John Kolbe 
of Northwestern University defend their 
own constitutional rights as presently 
exemplified by committees of their Con- 
gress. 

Icommend their letter to the attention 
of the entire Congress and the country: 

DECEMBER 30, 1960. 
Congressman W. J. BRYAN Dorn, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dorn: As college stu- 
dents concerned with the preservation of the 
American tradition of freedom, we are 
alarmed by recent attacks on certaln con- 
gressional committees. These attacks repre- 
sent a grave threat to the traditional in- 
vestigatory power of Congress, which dates 
back to the beginning of constitutional 
government. 

Students of government have long recog- 
nized the vital necessity of this prerogative. 
Woodrow Wilson once wrote, “There is in- 
finite advantage in haying every affair of ad- 
ministration subjected to constant examina- 
tion [by] the assembly which represents the 
nation. The chief use of such inquisition 
4s the enlightenment of the people.“ 

The movement to destroy the investigatory 
power succeeds only in weakening it by cor- 
rupting the conditions which are essential to 
its effective and responsible use. By seek- 
ing to place arbitrary controls on commit- 
tee proceedings, committee opponents seri- 
ously impair Congress’ right to seek in- 
formation and inform the public uninhibited 
by external controls. This affords those be- 
ing Investigated the opportunity to make a 
mockery of the entire legislative factfind- 
ing process. 

Indeed, only by severely distorting certain 
provisions of the Constitution and by totally 
ignoring the necessity for Congress to search 
out the facts, can those who would weaken 
or eliminate these committees justify their 
attack, 

Who would gain the most from the realiza- 
tion of their objectives? Unfortunately, 
many anti-American individuals and organ- 
izations, including a number of Communists, 
have joined with some loyal but misguided 
Americans and now bitterly oppose these 
committees which have been so successful 
in uncovering the true nature of the Com- 
munist operations. The Communist appara- 
tus knows that Congress, armed with the 
necessary information, can make it difficult 
for them to continue their efforts to destroy 
American freedom, 

Congress will pass worthwhile and intel- 
ligent laws only so long as it is permitted 
to seek the truth unrestricted by such sniper 
tactics. 

We hope you will continue to fight to pro- 
tect the autonomous right of Congress to 
inform itself and the American public of the 
persons and practices which would corrupt 
or destroy our way of life. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES KOLBE, 
JOHN KOLBE, 
Cochairmen. 

“There is no power on earth that can tear 
away the veil behind which powerful and 
audacious and unscrupulous groups operate, 
save the sovereign legislative power 
with the right of subpena and search.” 

Hugo Black (1936). 
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Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker: Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
sert the seventh and eighth in a serics 
of articles about our farm problem. 

I believe these articles are a very good 
presentation of this problem as it effects 
all of us. Therefore, I would like to 
again urge my colleagues to read them. 

The articles follow: 

Tar FARM Prostem—7: WHEAT Issux SEEN 
FACING New STRUGGLE IN CONGRESS 


(By Rodney Crowther) 


WasHINGTON, December 18,—Wheat is the 
biggest single-crop headache facing the 
United States and the most likely to get at- 
tention in the forthcoming 87th Congress. 

Considering the bitter disputes which have 
attended past congressional attempts to solve 
the wheat dilemma, it is too much to expect 
that the issues will have smooth galling this 
time. 

SITUATION PARTICULARLY ACUTE 


Cf the more than $9 billion now invested 
by the Government in surplus crops, wheat 
makes up just under 40.7 percent—#$3,665,- 
651,178 out of a total inventory and loan 
investment of $9,007,512,000 as reported by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation on No- 
vember 4. i 

In a special message to Congress last Feb- 
ruary, President Eisenhower sald: 

“The wheat situation is particularly acute. 
Federal funds tied up in wheat approximate 
$3,500 million. 

“Although this means that well over 30 
percent of the total fund invested in inven- 
tories and loans of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation goes for wheat, this crop pro- 
vides only 6 percent of the cash receipts from 
farm products. 


FAILED TO PASS LEGISLATION 


“The Government sustains a net cost of 
more than $1,000 a minute—$1,500,000 every 
day—the year around to stabilize wheat 
prices and income.” R 

Congress, as everybody knows who followed 
the session ended last September, failed to 
pass any legislation on the matter—partly 
because Democratic politicians refused to ap- 
prove anything acceptable to the administra- 
tion and partly because the various farm 
groups bitterly disagreed among themselves 
about a remedy, 

Members of Congress from the feed-grain 
N disagreed with those from the Wheat 

Congressmen from some of the Eastern 
and Northeastern States complained bitterly 
against proposals which were advanced to 
solye the wheat matter on the ground that 
they would raise the cost of livestock feed 
and chicken feed, vast quantities of which 
have to be bought in their States. 

KEY PROVISIONS CITED 


A key provision of the proposals last sum- 
mer was that the high price supports for 
wheat and feed grains, which already have 
flooded the Nation's grain elevators, be raised 
still higher. 

To compensate for the high price supports 
it was proposed that additional land be taken 
out of production, and that farmers be paid 
in kind for land idled. 
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Now that the wheat dilemma is once more 
going to be dumped into the lap of Con- 
gress—and already the leading farm organil- 
zations are at odds over proposed cures and 
the in administration is leaning to a 
higher support level and some system of con- 
trols—it will be of interest to consider the 
wheat background, 

Basic to the whole matter Is the fact that 
in both World War I and World War II vast 
acreages of grass and pastureland were 
plowed up and put in wheat, 

By the time World War IT ended the 
country was harvesting more than 70 million 
acres of wheat. In 1946 the acreage was 
71,600,000 and the yield was 1,152 million 
bushels, an average of 16.1 bushels an acre. 


RATE: 13.1 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


By 1949 acreage in wheat had risen to 83.- 
900,000 and the crop was 1,098 million 
bushels, at a rate of 13.1 bushels per acre. 

Wheat, like everything else on the farms, 
has been a victim, or a beneficiary, according 
to how you view it, of the technological reyo- 
lution, 

After 1950, acreages began to tumble 
rapidly, productivity to rise and total output 
to climb higher than ever. 

By 1959, 58 million acres only were planted, 
53,024,000 acres harvested, and the output 
was 1,128,151,000 bushels compared with the 
1,152 million bushels grown on 71,600,000 
acres back in 1946. 

This year the acreage in wheat dropped 
to 56,600,000 acres and the yield was 1,368,- 
233,000 bushels or an average of 24.1 bushels 
per acre, compared with the 13.1 bushels per 
acre in 1949, 

As à consequence of the huge production 
this year farmers have put 355,844,821 
bushels of the wheat crop under price-sup- 
port and purchase agreements. This means 
that If past performance is any guide most 
of this wheat on loan will sooner or later end 
up as an addition to Government-owned 
surplus, with additional large costs for 
storage and haulage, 


EXPERTS PUZZLED 


The next biggest amount of a farm com- 
modity put under support to the end of 
October was for barley—31,128,572 bushels. 

What to do with such a situation as that 
of wheat has most of the experts completely 
puzzled. 

Last summer the Democratic platform 
called for full parity income for farmers and 
loans on basic commodities at not less than 
90 percent of parity. 

Senator Kennedy during the campaign 
called for parity income prices, a program of 
supply management geared to each farm 
product, and a balancing of supplies to 
demand. 

As far as can be learned now from sources 
concerned with the wheat problem the Ken- 
nedy forces have not come to grip with the 
matter. 

Meanwhile it appears Ukely that the same 
old battle which was fought last year in the 
House over the Poage bill—sponsored by 
Representative Poace, Democrat, Texas, will 
be staged again. 

A THREE-WAY BILL 


This was a three-way bill, Farmers were 
offered a chance to vote for alternate pro- 
posals in title 1 of the bill—either to take 
strict production controls, 75 percent of pres- 
ent allotment and price supports at 85 per- 
cent, and payment in kind for retiring crop- 
land, or a program, supported by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau with no production con- 
trols and the support price of wheat at 
approximately the feed grain level. 

The first choice was virtually identical 
with the bill which Congress passed in 1959 
and President Eisenhower vetoed, except 
that it lowered the support level from 90 
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Percent to 85 percent and increased the pay- 
ment in kind for retiring cropland. For re- 
tiring acres farmers would be given nego- 
tlable certificates, entitling them to a certain 
amount of grain. 


AUTHORIZED INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


A second title In the bill proposed to set up 
a committee to work out and put into effect 
a feed grain support program. Feed grains 
are grain sorghum, oats, barley, and rye. 

A third title of the bill authorized a sub- 
stantially increased program for distribution 
of dairy, poultry, and meat productions— 
protein foods—to charitable institutions and 
through school lunch programs. The sup- 
Plies would come from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, and the distribution 
would have been handled by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This bill, which was a House measure, 
Was the subject of tempestuous—and some- 
times vitriolic—debate on June 21 and was 
rejected June 23 by a vote of 236 to 171. 

An interesting political aftermath of the 
House farm battle of last June is that a 
number of the Congressmen who either 
Sponsored identical bills with the Poage bill 
or stanchly supported it were defeated in 
the November election. 

This included such authors of high sup- 
port farm legislation as Hogan, Democrat, 
of Indiana; Wolfe, Democrat, of Iowa; 
Levering, Democrat, of Ohio; McGovern, 
Democrat, of South Dakota, who ran for 
the Senate; George, Democrat, of Kansas; 
and Johnson, Democrat, of Colorado. 
Foley, Democrat, of Maryland, who voted 
for the Poage bill, was also defeated. 

GOVERNORS DEFEATED 


Several Governors who “testified for the 
Democratic bill—including Loveless, of 
Towa, and Freeman, of Minnesota, were de- 
Teated. 

After the election the two farm organiza- 
tions issued conflicting statements. 

Shuman said, “no major farm area in the 
Country gave any evidence of supporting 
the Democratic farm program of increased 
controls and more price fixing.” 

Earlier, the Senate had & quite 
different bill from the rejected Senate bill. 
It hewed closely to administration recom- 
mendations, The claim made for the Senate 
bill, which was offered in the House as a 
Substitute and rejected, was that it would 
have cut production to 960 million bushels 
and cut costs to the taxpayers more than 
$100 million while at the same time dipping 
into accumulated surpluses. 


One of the issues which has plagued the 


Wheat matter has been the charge by big 
growers in the Central Plains and the North- 
West that the surplus has resulted from pro- 
Visions of the existing law which exempt 
15 acres of wheat, grown by any farmer, 
from any allotment control. They claim that 
this has caused wheat farming to spread to 
every corner of the Nation. The Senate's 
bill would have cut the exempt acreage to 
12 acres. 
COUNTERCHARGE MADE 


The supporters of the 15-acre provision, 
however, countercharge that the real dam- 
age is done by the big growers of the West 
With their hard red winter wheat which con- 
stitute the bulk of the wheat surplus owned 
by the Government. 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has been one of the outspoken critics of the 
15-acre exemption. 

“A faulty wheat program has spread the 
Wheat Belt all over America,” he says. “It 
has cut back in high yleld areas 
and increased it in less efficient regions. 

“In the past 3 years the number of wheat- 
growers has increased by 152,000—because of 
the 15-acre exemption for wheat. In 1959, 
690,000 farmers took advantage of this ex- 
€mption.” 
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Benson has also been s critic of the parity 
formula and the high price support demands 
of the Democrats. 

The wheat issue will be back in the com- 
ing session of Congress, with big and 
small wheatgrowers in disagreement on & 
solution, with the Farmers’ Union, and the 
American Farm Bureau in disagreement, 
with the midwest Republicans who sup- 
planted a lot of Democratic Congressmen in 
the last election geared with a lot of urban 
Democrats and many southern Democrats, 
too, in another battle royal against anything 
the House Agricultural Committee proposes. 

The fundamental issue really was sum- 
marized by Representative HACEN, Democrat, 
of California, during last June’s debate: 

“There are wheat farmers—and a great 
many of them—who are making money and 
who are making more money than you and 
I and more than many fine entrepreneurs 
who enjoy no Federal subsidies. 

"In effect, we have a wartime wheat pro- 
duction plan and a great many other com- 
modities. Somebody has got to absorb the 
cutback to a peacetime plan. Is the Federal 
Government going to absorb all the burden 
or are the people who made great amounts 
of money during the war going to have to 
absorb part of it?“ 

THe FARM PROBLEM—8: Razor-THIN Pro- 
GRESSIVES Face BATTLE OVER CHANGES 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 19.—Whether there 
willl be a general revision of the Nation’s 
agricultural policy under the incoming Ken- 
nedy administration and by the 87th 
Congress in which the progressive majority 
will be razor thin is totally uncertain. 

Legislation to do something for the low- 
income farmers at the botom of the agri- 
cultural heap is fairly well assured. 

But the overhauling of the Agricultural 
Act of 1938 as almost infinitely amended 
since then, will be a more difficult business, 
all the farm leaders admit. 

TWO VIEWS GIVEN 

Here you have most of the big farmers— 
mainly conseryative—in favor of legislation 
which will assure them continued substan- 
tial subsidies while opposing a Government- 
dictated supply control program. 

And you will have the vast body of small 
farmers pushing for any legislation which 
will assure them higher family income. 

As usual the two big farm orgahizations 
will be lobbying energetically for completely 
different approaches to a farm p! 

The Farmers’ Union, the smaller of the two 
outfits, with some 250,000 or so farm fam- 
ilies on its roster, this time will have the 
advantage of being close ideologically to the 
new administration. 

CERTIFICATION PLAN CITED 

It strongly favors a solution to the wheat 
problem, for example, known as the wheat 
certificate plan, sponsored by Representative 
(now Senator) Burdick, Democrat of North 
Dakota, under which no wheat could be 
marketed without use“ certificates, This 
bill is virtually identical with the Poage bill 
which the House defeated in June. 

To qualify for use certificates, farmers 
would be required to cut 10 percent from 
their normal wheat acreage and conform to 
production quotas. Certificate wheat would 
be supported at 75 percent of parity. 

This proposal is strongly opposed by the 
Farm Bureau with membership of 1,200,000, 

“Attempting to use a Government-dictated 
supply-control program to solve the wheat 
surplus problem would be sheer folly,” 
Charles B. Shuman, American Farm Bureau 
president recently declared. 

BENSON STAND BACKED 


“I do not belleve that the wheat farmer, 
the corn farmer, or for that matter, any 
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thinking farmer would want to live and 
work under a Government program which 
would force family income even lower,” he 
said, 

The Farm Bureau, generally, has supported 
the principles outlined by Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson, with the alm of ultimately 
getting such a balance of supply and demand 
that farm prices will be determined in the 
market rather than by Government ukase, 

The Farmers Union, however, insists that 
the outcome of the election represented in- 
dorsement of the certificate plan, and for 
all the details of the Kennedy farm program 
as outlined in the President-elects“ white 
paper on agriculture issued early in October. 

The certificate plan would be, in effect, 
a three-price plan for wheat. Certificate 
wheat would sell for the supported price. 
Any wheat a farmer grew in excess of the 
allotment would be sold for what it would 
bring on the market. 

Export wheat would bear a third price, 
the domestic certificate price minus the ex- 
port subsidy. 

What the Farm Bureau wants is a gradual 
return to a market price system with what 
it calls orderly disposal of surpluses. 

Last March Senator Kennedy put his farm 
program in this capsule form: 

“An increased soil conservation reserve; a 
bushelage as well as an acreage allotment, a 
floor under prices or income to protect the 
family farmer, a vigorous research into new 
markets and new uses, and a more adequate 
domestic program for food distribution for 
17 million Americans subsisting on a sub- 
standard diet, and a more effective 
for distributing food in foreign countries.” 

PROMISE RECALLED 


Subsequently, in a Des Moines, Iowa, 
speech in August Kennedy promised that 
“farmers shall receive returns for their la- 
bor, for their managerial skills, and for their 
Investment which are equal to the returns 
received for comparable human talents and 
resources in other types of enterprise.” 

He did not, at that time, or afterwards 
spell out any detailed program, but in his 
October farm paper he set these goals: 

1, Conservation programs that will main- 
tain and enhance the fertility of the soll, 
and will encourage wise utilization of land 
resources. 

2. Expanded school lunch programs, in- 
creased provision of food for the ill and the 
handicapped, and a suitable method of in- 
creasing food consumption among low-in- 
come people. 

WOULD USE STAMPS 


3. An expansion and liberalization of the 
school milk program. 

4. The immediate initiation of the food 
stamp plan, a plan which was first launched 
in 1939 for families on relief. 

Relief families who purchased orange 
stamps for cash in amounts roughly equal 
to their normal food purchases were given a 
50 percent bonus of blue stamps, the latter 
to be used to acquire food declared in sur- 
plus by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

5. The call of a second International Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture, similar to 
the 1942 Hot Springs conference, to create 
an agency to undertake distribution of sur- 
plus foods from national surpluses. 

OTHER WORKABLE METHODS 

6, Undertake creation of a system of sup- 
ply management for each commodity using, 
as required, marketing or sales quotas, land 
withdrawal and retirement, commodity pur- 
chases and loans, compensatory payments, 
marketing orders and agreements, “and other 
workable methods.” 

To become effective such supply-manage- 
ment programs would have to receive an ap- 
proving vote of two-thirds of the farmers 
engaged in production of the specific com- 
modity involved. 
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7. For low-income farm families a wide 
variety of remedies—increased supervised 
credit; adequately staff farm and home man- 
agement service to assist farm familles re- 
organize themselves; special grants and loans 
for adult vocational service and other assist- 
ance; extension of the U.S. Employment 
Service to rural areas; and vigorous stimu- 
lation of industrial development in rural 
areas, including credit to small business. 


NEW MAGNA CARTA URGED 


8. Legislate a new Magna Carta for farm 
cooperatives to save them from punitive 
taxation and fortify them against actions 
which might prevent them from expanding 
their activities. With this would be a re- 
view of the credit needs of cooperatives. 

9. Review the educational and informa- 
tion activities of the Government as they 
apply to the needs of modern commercial 
farmers. 

10. Review research and development ef- 
forts in agriculture—private and govern- 
mental—to assess the contributions they 
make to the well-being of farmers and con- 
sumers, and amend and enlarge them. 

11. Review soil and water conservation 

and launch at once a hard-driving 
soil, water, and wildlife conservation program 
for agriculture. 

Farm experts who have closely studied the 
President-elect’s agricultural proposals have 
called attention to what they believe may be 
a significant fact. 

They point out that after his first mention 
of a supply management plan—a plan first 
evolved by Willard Cochrane, a University of 
Minnesota agricultural economist—it was 
seldom mentioned by Mr. Kennedy after- 
ward. They incline to believe that he has 
shied away from it. 

REGIMENTATION FEARED 

Shuman, of the Farm Bureau, denounced 
the supply management plan as one of the 
most dangerous tools in the welfare kit. 

Administration opponents charged that it 
would result in the regimentation of three- 
fifths of all agriculture, and that it would 
require so many inspectors to enforce that 
administration costs would rise more than 
#250 million a year. 

Kennedy supporters denounced these 
charges as nonsense but there are now some 
suspicions that the President-elect has 
dropped the scheme as possibly bunglesome 
and burdensome. 

But the Hberals are still for it, and in the 
current state of flux and groping it may still 
turn up in an administration farm bill. 


Seven Morths After Blackout: Still 
Talking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr, Speaker, a prob- 
lem of increasing proportions which is 
too little discussed is the growing diffi- 
culty of the living theater to remain 
healthy and strong. The living theater 
is one of the Nation's greatest cultural 
assets, and yet through inaction and 
lethargy we allow environmental condi- 
tions to exist which threaten to halt its 
progress, if not eventually to smother it. 

Too often I have heard the problem of 
the living theater discussed as a New 
York problem, not of concern to the rest 
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of the country. What a dangerous and 
shortsighted view this is. It is true that 
New York has been and is the great cen- 
ter for living theater. But the entire 
country benefits from it. Out-of-town- 
ers look forward to their weekend in New 
York going to the theater. All around 
the world Broadway productions are ac- 
claimed. And yet because of general 
apathy and an absence of leadership on 
the part of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments, we see the living theater's de- 
cline. 

The economics of the living theater are 
plain, and relief is called for. In this 
connection I have introduced a bill de- 
signed to relieve the living theater of the 
burdensome 10 percent Federal admis- 
sions tax. I believe that this is a matter 
of necessity and I hope Members of the 
House from every State will become in- 
oe and will cosponsor the legisla- 

on. 

In last Sunday's New York Times a 
leading theater critic, Mr. Arthur Gelb, 
summed up the situation in an article en- 
titled “Seven Months After Blackout: 
Still Talking.” It is an article that I 
know will be of interest to all and I have 
therefore placed it in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Seven MONTHS AFTER BLACKOUT: STILL 

TALKING 


(By Arthur Gelb) 


Last June, when contract difficulties be- 
tween Actors Equity and the League of New 
York Theaters caused a 10-day blackout of 
shows, everyone from the corner cabdriver 
to the occupant of Gracie Mansion agreed 
that something had to be done quickly to 
ease the economic plight of Broadway. 
Something was not done quickly and the 
plight has grown worse. 

How bad things really are will be seen 
in detail sometime this week when Dr. O. 
Glenn Saxon, professor of economics at Yale 
University, turns in a report based on 5 
months of study of Broadway's financial 
equilibrium. 

Commissioned and financed jointly by the 
League and Equity, the survey is expected 
to be a potent weapon in the fight to get 
the city ticket tax repealed. The revocation 
of the 5 percent tax was at the top of the 
list of suggestions 7 months ago to help the 
League meet increased costs of its contract 
with Equity and similar boosts expected to 
be asked for by eight other theatrical unions. 

MAYOR'S PROMISE 


The League and Equity want the 82,500,000 
collected annually from the tax to be di- 
verted from the municipal treasury to an 
industrywide pension fund. Equity’s in- 
sistence on a pension plan was one of the 
main reasons for the contract stalemate in 
June, When the new 4-year agreement was 
finally signed, Equity not only won its pen- 
sion demand but also had paved the way 
for similar victories by the other theatrical 
unions. At the time, Mayor Wagner promised 
the League that he would Investigate the 
possibility of eliminating the tax. Mu- 
nicipal machinery moves slowly, and the 
possibility is still under study. 

Dr. Saxon's survey, detalls of which will 
not be made known until formally put into 
the hands of its commissioners, reveals in 
general that the theater's economic position 
is worse today than it was in 1954, when he 
published a study concluding that the the- 
ater had taken a precipitous economic nose- 
dive since its heydey in the 1920's. (There 
was & peak of 264 shows during the season 
1927-28 as compared with 70 shows last 
season.) 

“In some areas, there has been some im- 
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provement in theater attendance,” Dr. Saxon 
sald in New Haven last week, where he was 
putting the final decimal points into his 
report. “But the cost-price squeeze has been 
severe here, as it has been in many other 
industries. Theatrical costs have risen much 
faster than ticket prices, with a consequent 
squeeze on profits.” 

Dr, Saxon, whose recent survey was based 
on analyses of all available facts and figures, 
stressed that a major result of his 1954 
report had been the granting of Federal tax 
relief. The 20-percent Federal tax on tickets. 
he pointed out, had been slashed to 10 per- 
cent later that year. 

“Unfortunately,” he added, it was the fol- 
lowing year that New York City decided to 
vote its own 5-percent tax.” 

As for repeal of the existing 10-percent 
Federal tax, which is the second goal of the 
League and Equity, it is being seen to by 
Representative Jon V. Linnsay, Republican 
of the 17th District. 

Last week Mr. Luvpsay, whose district em- 
braces the Broadway area, reintroduced his 
bill to repeal the tax. He had first intro- 
duced the measure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the final days of Congress’ last 
session, where, as he expected, it died 
quickly. He feels that it now has an excel- 
lent chance for passage. 

Concurrent with his introduction of the 
bill, Mr. Linpsay wrote to WII Sun D. MILLS, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and to C. Douglas Dillon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury-designate, urging 
early action. He explained that tax relief 
would induce lower admission prices, thereby 
making the theater available to more persons. 

During the 2-year period ended March 31, 
1960, Mr. Linpsay added, 100 plays failed on 
Broadway, while an aggregate investment of 
$14 million in shows during this period re- 
sulted In total recoupment to investors of 
only $7 million. 

“In the face of this situation,” he said, “I 
am greatly concerned with the problems and 
prospects of the American theater. Clearly. 
the theater industry is in urgent need of 
revitalization.” 

LINDSAY'S CRITICISM 

At the same time, Mr. Livpsay, Whose 
name has been mentioned as a possible Re- 
publican mayoralty candidate next Novem- 
ber, criticized New York City’s administra- 
tion for not taking the necessary steps to 
prevent the theater's decline. 

“This should include repeal of the city- 
imposed admissions tax.“ Mr. LDS aT de- 
clared. In spite of strong community feel- 
ing on this subject and vague promises of 
reform some time ago, the rather sick status 
quo remains. 

Asked how he now stood regarding possible 
city tax relief, Mayor Wagner said through a 
spokesman last week that he was still sym- 
pathetic toward the theater's problems. He 
made it clear, however, that he could not 
comment definitely on the proposal until 
April, when the 1961-62 expense budget came 
up for consideration and he could determine 
what the city’s full financial picture was. 

The League of New York Theaters, Actors 
Equity and representatives of some of the 
industries that depend for their trade on A . 
prosperous theater are giving warning that 
they do not intend to wait until April for 
city action. z 

“As soon as we receive the Saxon report,’ 
said Herman E. Cooper, Equity’s counsel, we 
expect to move. We're going to marshal 
whatever influence we have behind the facts 
in that report. This is a mayorality election 
year and we hope city hall will be responsive 
to this fact.” 

Robert Whitehead, the recently elected 
president of the league, echoed Mr. Cooper's 
sentiments. 

"When the Saxon report arrives,” he said. 
“we intend to move as a body to city hall. 
Everyone seems to have forgotten how im- 
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portant the theater was considered to be 
during the blackout in June. The blackout 
Proved disastrous for Broadway restaurants, 
garages, hotels, and other businesses. If it 
had continued another week, we would have 
gotten quick tax relief, As a matter of fact, 
I was hoping at the time that it would last, 
As soon as it was over, the pressure was off 
and promises were forgotten.“ 

One man, at least, has not forgotten his 
promise to lend support to the league's fight 
for tax relief. He is Vincent Sardi, Jr., presi- 
dent of the New York Restaurant League. 

Mr. Sardi, working quietly during the last 
few weeks, has organized what he calls “a 
businessman's lobby for the theater.” His 
lobby consists of representatives of taxi as- 
soclatlons, hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, de- 
Partment stores, retail stores, real estate 
Companies, and trade associations. 

“We're now ready.“ he said, to approach 
the mayor with a program of suggestions to 
aid the theater industry and the Times 
Square area in general. We are not only 
seeking repeal of the 5-percent tax but would 
Uke to see a modernization of the entire 
theater district with such things as improved 
Ughting.” 

Economic conditions have dropped to such 
a low point this season, most producers 
Maintain, that tax relief alone cannot save 
the situation, 


RECEIPTS DECLINE 


Actually, according to statistics compiled 
by Variety for the city’s department of com- 
Merce and public events, gross receipts on 
Broadway from last September through De- 
cember totaled $14,692,900 as compared with 
$14,804,100 for the same period of 1959—a 
decline of only eight-tenths of 1 percent. (If 
the trend continues, however, it will mark 
the first season since 1953 that an increase 
in Broadway receipts will not be recorded.) 

Costs have risen considerably this season. 
the producers explain, and have cut drasti- 
Cally into net profits. 

“A set that cost 89,000 to build last sea- 
son now costs close to $10,000," Mr. White- 
head said. “It also costs about $600 a week 
180 this senson to keep an orchestra in the 
pit," 

The producers also point out that while 
the decline in gross receipts may be slight, 
Attendance during the last three months 
has decreased since a year ago by about 7 
Percent. 

This figure is based on the distribution of 
The Playbill, the official Broadway program. 
During the last 3 months, 2,959,025 Play- 
bills were distributed to theatergoers, as 
compared with 3,130,980 distributed during 
the final three months of 1959. 

Among those shedding the largest tears 
Over the drop in attendance are the city’s 
74 theater brokers. 

Arthur Lemmon, president of the New 
York Ticket Brokers, Inc., says that “busi- 
hess is becoming so horrible I don't like to 
talk about it.” 

Asked what he believed was the reason 
for his woes, Mr. Lemmon replied: "Poorer 
shows, I guess.” 

Mr, Whitehead feels that because of the 
theater's crisis most producers are afraid 
to be bold and experimental.” 

“Under the circumstances,” he explained, 
“there can't be very much production of se- 
rious plays—unless they're by well-known 
writers or feature big name stars. The situs- 
tion ts getting worse all the time. Money 
for production is getting tighter and tighter. 
Eventually, backers will only be willing to 
put up money for musicals—and the backers 
will be mainly big corporations such as 
broadcasting companies or recording com- 
panies interested in subsidiary rights. 

EXTRA SEATS 

“More and more theaters are adding extra 
Seats to meet increased overheads,” he added. 
“Theatres will become so large that it will be 
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a safer real estate Investment to book only 
musicals. This has already happened to sey- 
eral playhouses.” 

(Of the current productions on Broadway 
50 percent are musicals. Oddly énough, since 
musicals require big casts, this has led to 
more Equity employment this season. The 
union reports that about 200 more Broad- 
way actors have been working weekly in re- 
cent months than during the same period a 
year ago.) 

Individual producers sre working on va- 
rious schemes for retrenchment, such as pro- 
posed cuts in royalty for authors and stars. 

One suggestion is that everyone entitled 
to un percentage of a show share in the gross 
receipts only after the theater owner's 27 
percent share has been deducted. Another 
suggestion is that nobody take a cut of the 
receipts until the production pays off; to 
compensate the author and stars for wait- 
ing, the producers would make the eventual 
profit pool larger. 

Leland Hayward, chairman of the League's 
recently formed committee that is negotiat- 
ing with the Dramatists Guild, sald last week 
that he had already met five times with 
Guild representatives. 

“We have analyzed the economics of 50 
productions since 1930 and the picture that 
has emerged is a pretty scary one,” Mr. Hay- 
ward said. “The dramatists seem to recognize 
that something must be done.” 


Commodore E. H. Perry Is 85 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, a 
tribute to Commodore E. H. Perry, a 
builder of cities and molder of opinion, 
appeared in the January 4, 1961, issue 
of the Austin American upon the occa- 
sion of his 85th birthday. The commo- 
dore is one of Austin’s outstanding citi- 
zens and has been a major contributor 
to the growth of the Texas capital into 
a modern progressive city. His life is a 


„blessing to the State of Texas and to 


his many friends. 


I insert the article in the RECORD at 
this point: 

E. H. Perry—Commopore Is 85 
(By Betty McNabb) 

One of Texas’ most distinguished citizens 
celebrates his 85th birthday Wednesday. 

Looking every inch the builder of cities 
and molder of opinion that he is, Commo- 
dore Edgar Howard Perry sat in his Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel penthouse Tuesday and 
reminisced about other birthdays and old 
friends, 

He posed for a birthday portrait, remark- 
ing that this was the first time he'd made 
the newspapers” in quite a while, and 
showed off his tlepin and cuff links with the 
Great Seal of Texas emblazoned thereon. 

“If you say I'm anything, say I'm a Texan,” 
he remarked. 

Commodore Perry—his title comes from 
his commission in the Texas Navy, given him 
by the late Gov. Beauford Jester and renewed 
by Gov. Price Daniel—came to Austin when 
it was a village of 22,000 people, and helped 
as much as any other man to build it into 
the city of today. 

He was born in Caldwell, January 4, 1876. 
son of a Confederate veteran who moved to 
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Texas from Mississippi, and became a store 
operator and cotton merchant. 

As a boy, Edgar Perry chopped and hoed 
cotton in his father’s flelds, sometimes earn- 
ing the princely sum of 35 cents a day. He 
also chopped wood and milked cows like the 
“average normal boy of my day.” 

Perry graduated from Rockdale High 
School at the age of 16, and entered Baylor 
University at Waco. Two of his classmates, 
and subsequent lifelong friends, were Tom 
Connally, former U.S. Senator, and former 
Gov. W. P. Hobby. 

His first job was a clerk in the Taylor 
Office of George H. McFaddin, one of the best 
known cotton merchants of his day, and he 
Stayed with the firm for 16 years. He came 
to Austin in 1904 on McFaddin business, and 
decided the capital city had a great future. 

When McFaddin pulled out of the Austin 
area, Perry stayed on, and in 1910 organized 
the cotton brokerage firm of E. H. Perry & 
Co., with the late Dave Reed as associate. 
Other enterprises of the two men later were 
operated under the firm name of Perry & 
Reed. 

Perry built for his late wife, the former 
Miss Lutie Pryor of Dallas, the magnificent 
23-room home at the corner of 41st and Red 
River which is now St. Mary's Academy. 
Later he built or had built many of the city’s 
fine commercial establishments, culminating 
in the modern hotel which bears his name 
and where he has lived since his wife’s death. 

“I was always a bullder at heart,” he has 
said. 

Through the years, Perry has been friends 
with the great and the near great, and the 
living room walls of his suite are decorated 
with signed photographs of such people as 
Will Rogers, General MacArthur, General 
Wainwright, and others. 

But in his bedroom he keeps pictures of 
his family and “a country boy from Johnson 
City” who is now Vice President-elect of the 
United States. 

“I picked LYNDON JOHNSON out of a bunch 
of about 12 who wanted to fill the term when 
Congressman James Buchanan died in office,” 
Perry said. “I've never had reason to be 
sorry. He's come a long way since then. and 
I'm proud of him.” 


Letter by Justice Michael A. Musmanno 
on Woodrow Wilson’s Refusal To Ap- 
point His Brother Postmaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to introduce into the Recor» a copy of 
the letter which was sent to the New York 
Herald-Tribune by Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno, and which appeared in the 
Herald-Tribune on January 1, 1961, on 
the subject of President Woodrow Wil- 
son's letter to his brother Joseph Ruggles 
Wilson. The letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Eprror: Several columnists and 
news stories recently have recalled the letter 
which President Woodrow Wilson wrote to 
his brother Joseph Ruggles Wilson on April 
22, 1913, informing him that he would not 
appoint him postmaster of Nashville. Those 
who refer to the letter usually intend it as 
& tribute to President Wilson. Unfortunate- 
ly, I cannot agree that President Wilson was 
here at his best. 
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I am an enthusiastic admirer, almost an 
idolatrous admirer of Woodrow Wilson, and 
yet I cannot say that everything he did was 
wise and just. This letter to his brother 
showed, and I regret so much to say it, a 
little touch of ostentation, icy pride, and 
certainly nothing of true courage. He says 
to his brother that he, the President, knows 
“that a better man could not possibly be 
found for the place.” And he adds that he 
is sure the appointment “would meet with 
the general approval of the citizens of 
Nashville.” 

And yet, in spite of the fact that his 
brother was the best possible person for the 
post in question, the President refused to 
appoint him. Why? Fe offered no explana- 
tion. He merely sald that “in the long run” 
his brother would agree that the President 
was “deciding rightly.” 

I presume that 1960 is a long run from 
1913, but so far as I am concerned, I am 
satisfied that President Wilson, in this mat- 
ter was wrong in 1913 and he is still wrong. 
He deprived the people of Nashville of the 
services of a man he knew was the best 
qualified for the post and whom the people 
wanted to see appointed. And he com- 
mitted an injustice on his brother. 

Woodrow Wilson was thinking of only one 
person when he made this decision, namely, 
Woodrow Wilson. He was afraid he might 
be criticized. He preferred his own comfort, 
his own freedom from a little pinprick of 
criticism (if indeed even that would have 
been forthcoming) to the happiness of his 
brother, the welfare of Nashville, and the 
good of the Post Office Department he was 
pledged to administer wisely. 

I am sure that if President Lincoln had 
had a brother qualified to be postmaster, as 
Wilson said his brother was so qualified, and 
there was a postmastership demanding abil- 
ity and integrity, Lincoln would have acted 
differently. I would not be so presumptuous 
as to indicate the words Lincoln would use 
in writing to his brother because the world 
recognizes in Mr. Lincoln one of the greatest 
masters of English of all time. However, as 
a lifelong student of Lincoln and his works, 
I do believe I would not be too far afield in 
stating that such & letter might well carry 
the following thoughts: 

Dran BrOTHER: Iam happy to appoint you 
as postmaster because I know you are ex- 
cellently qualified for the post and I am 
confident that the people of your town will 
applaud the appointment because they know 
of your abilities, your integrity, and your 
devotion to what you deem to be right. 

“Of course, I am aware of the possibility 
that my political opponents will criticize me 
for this appointment but I cannot inflict an 
injustice on you and the people in order to 
avoid listening to a pallid voice of discon- 
tent in the public square. 

“Moreover, I am certain that those who 
criticize, if they are worthy of consideration 
at all, are those who inwardly would wish to 
have the courage to act similarly in similar 
circumstances, In time they wiil in fact so 
act, and the day will come when people will 
be assigned to positions of trust in our 
democracy on proved merit and character, 
regardless of race, color, previous condition 
of servitude, or family ties. 

“With deepest love, I remain your affec- 
tionate brother, 

“A, LINCOLN.” 


Respectfully and sincerely, 
MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO. 
Mr. Speaker, much has been said 
about the appointment by President- 
elect Kennedy of Robert F, Kennedy as 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Justice Musmanno has commented on 
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this appointment and I believe his obser- 
vations are worthy of recording: 

I have now been a judge for 29 years and 
I can say after observing Robert F. Kennedy 
in his public work that he obviously is a 
superbly equipped lawyer. He is not only a 
profound scholar in the field of academic 
law, but he has an encyclopedic grasp of pro- 
cedure in the application of law to existing 
situations of fact, What a good lawyer, as 
an administrator or as a practitioner in 
court needs is great professional capacity 
and then initiative, energy and drive. Mr. 
Kennedy possesses all these attributes. 

To have denied Mr. Kennedy appointment 
because he happens to be a brother of the 
President-elect would be to penalize loyalty 
and devotion and deprive the Nation of ex- 
ceptional talent when and where it is par- 
ticularly needed, 

It often happens that members of a family 
apply themselves to one certain activity, 
calling, business, or profession. In the com- 
mercial life of America we have the famous 
examples of the Ford brothers, the Rocke- 
fellers, the Du Pont brothers, the Firestones, 
who run with great genius and ability 
their respective firms. 

In history we have the celebrated Sir Wil- 
llam Pitt the elder and Sir William Pitt the 
younger, two of the greatest Prime Min- 
isters England has known. In our own his- 
tory we have had John Adams, President, 
and John Quincy Adams, his son, President. 
Bushrod Washington, brilliant Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was a 
nephew to George Washington. 

And then in the literary field we know of 
Alexander Dumas, the elder, and Alexander 
Dumas, the younger, both titans in litera- 
ture. 

History 18 replete with instances of excep- 
tionally talented families, and mankind has 
benefited from their devotion to the cause 
of humanity, good government, and progress 
of the human race. 


Tribute to Hon. Saul Graff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud that a constituent of mine, the 
Honorable Saul Graff, received the Eloy 
Alfaro Grand Cross and diploma at the 
annual dinner of the New York League 
of Locality Mayors on January 12, 1960. 
At this dinner, Dr. Herman A. Bayern, 
American provost, the Eloy Alfaro In- 
ternational Foundation, gave the follow- 
ing address in paying tribute to Mr. 
Graff: 

Eloy Alfaro, soldier, patriot, statesman, 
and martyr, was a citizen not only of his 
native Ecuador, but of all the Americas. 
The personal integrity, the unwavering de- 
fense of the principles of truth, justice and 
friendship among nations, the self-control 
and self-sacrifice that marked about one- 
quarter of a century of unflagging service to 
Els fellowmen extended way beyond the con- 
fines of his own country, Ecuador. He was 
the leader of a generation fired with the 
hope and desire that responsible political 
action would enhance the prosperity of thelr 
country and the welfare of their people. 
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This foundation seeks to promote the po- 
litical and moral values of the Americas. 
Eloy Alfaro was president of Ecuador at the 
turn of the century. He advanced the cause 
of his nation by setting up the judicial sys- 
tem, and ding her schools and colleges 
and other institutions of learning. Seventy 
years ago, in 1890, there was convened in 
Washington, D.C., the Conference of Ameri- 
can States, in which Eloy Alfaro actively 
Participated. Subsequently, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union developed. Starting that long ago, 
Eloy Alfaro firmly believed in hemisphere 
solidarity. One of his major social contribu- 
tions was to initiate measures for improv- 
Ing the status of the Indians and down-trod- 
den in his country and freeing them from 
exploitation. He was successful in having 
laws passed in Ecuador, so that there is now 
in his country, separation of church and 
state. 

In 1907 came the International Conference 
in Mexico City, where the United States and 
six other pan-American nations assembled 
to discuss questions relating to the well 
being of American states, 

General Alfaro played a leading part in 
achieving the Hberation of oppressed Latin 
American nations, and further cooperation 
among the countries of the hemisphere. He 
welded together the factions of the Cuban 
party in December 1895, 3 years before the 
Spanish-American War, when he petitioned 
the Queen of Spain, in a document, demand- 
ing Cuban independence. 

There are monuments in his memory in 
almost every capital of the Western Hemis- 
Phere. And so, today, we stand inspired by 
the immortal Eloy Alfaro. Were he allve 
today, some of us here would have been 
associated with him, in the activities of the 
American States, and in the Inter-American 
Defense Board. Were General Alfaro alive 
today, he would be a zealous supporter of 
the work and objectives of our United Na- 
tions, and the President of the United States 
in his quest for the end of the cold war 
and international peace. 

The philosophy of General Alfaro, known 
as the Abraham Lincoln of Latin America, 
was based principally on service to his fellow 
human beings and to the cause of inter- 
national peace. The public and private ac- 
tivities of the Honorable Saul Graff comes 
within the framework of this kind of serv- 
ice to mankind. In recognition of this fact, 
the ruling body of the foundation grants 
you, Mr. Saul Graf, its highest honor—the 
Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and diploma, which 
reads: 

“Eloy Alfaro International Foundation— 
thus one goes to the stars—recognizing the 
special value of the services rendered by the 
Honorable Saul Graff in support of the objec- 
tives of this Institution, he has been awarded 
the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation, In witness whereof, this di- 
ploma, with the seal of the foundation, 18 
presented in the city of Panama, Republic of 
Panama, on the 28th day of January 1959.“ 

You know, my dear Mr, Graff, that you 
now join a goodly company of fellow Ameril- 
cans, who have been similarly honored in 
the past. They include, the President, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, former Governor Harri- 
man, General MacArthur, Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, Commissioner Robert Moses, Gen- 
eral McAuliffe, along with General Critten- 
berger, who typify the caliber of men who 
hold this high honor, including the Honor- 
able M. J. “Bill” Laurie, American Deputy 
Provost, 

Therefore, on behalf of the Eloy Alfaro In- 
ternational Foundation, it is my privilege 
to award this diploms, and the Eloy Alfaro 
Grand Cross, upon an outstanding American, 
and public-spirited citizen No. 1 of New 
York City, the Honorable Saul Graff. 
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Crumbling Alliance? For the West: The 
Margin of Safety Is Now Slender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Sir Anthony Eden 
Was reprinted in US. News & World 
Report of January 16. 

Sir Anthony feels, as do many Euro- 
Dean leaders, that the alliance, once 
Powerful, between the United States and 

former allies has weakened to a 
dangerous degree. 

While Sir Anthony may exaggerate 
Our faults in the weakening of the alli- 
ance, his article points out many things 
We should consider most soberly and 
thoughtfully. 

We have developed a single-track 
mind that may yet be our undoing. We 
believe that money is the universal and 
Only cure-all for everything. We should 
all learn these words of Anthony Eden’s, 
and repeat them daily: “Respect is a 
More powerful magnet than money.” 
CU ALLIANCE? For THE West: THE 

MARGIN OP Sarery Is Nqw SLENDER 
(By Sir Anthony Eden) 

Speaking at a meeting of young conserva- 
tives in London this fall, I said that the free 
World was confused and tn considerable 
danger—greater danger, as I believed, than 
at any time since 1939. Events since that 
date have reinforced this warning, 

The West is not doing well in the cold war 

use, fundamentally, it is not united. It 

& common purpose, but no common plan. 
The initiative is too often with the Commu- 
powers. It is true that they do not 
always use it intelligently, but we should not 
too much comfort from that. News of 
failures on the part of Communist govern- 
Ments does not reach their peoples in the 
form and with the consequences applicable 

Western countries. The Communist sap- 
ping and mining will go on, and the frontal 
attack upon us will be repeated. 

The margin of safety is now slender. The 
West has not the defense in depth which it 
had even in the darkest days of the war. 
In 1940, when Hitler's forces had swept 
through Europe past the channel ports to 
the Atlantic Ocean, Britain and its Common- 
Wealth partners stood apparently alone. I 
Write apparentiy because westward there 
Was still a mighty power, its faith and its 
resources unimpaired. Today, the reserves 
are all engaged, some perhaps not to the best 
advantage, The free nations have to think 
and work much more closely together, and 
do it soon, or the free world will lose out. 
To be aware of this danger is not to suggest 
that it need be accepted; but to understand 
the nature of our peril is a necessary prelim- 

to meeting it, The purpose of this 
article is to consider how such a state of 
Sffairs has come about and what we can do 
to mend it. 

The death of Stalin marked the end of 
an era, For a time it seemed as if it would 
also mark the dawn of a new hope. Stalin's 
Tule had been cautious, powerful and ruth- 
less. Under his direction the alliance of 
the Second World War became the calcu- 
lated antagonism of the cold war. 

When that rule ended, it was uncertain 
for a while what manner of men would follow 
him, and momentary optimism was 
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strengthened by events. The most impor- 
tant of these was the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Austria in the summer of 1955, 
the only concession of real significance made 
by the Communist powers since the war. It 
might have heralded other changes, since 
the stationing of troops in Hungary, for 
instance, had been accepted by Russia's 
wartime allies only while Hungary was the 
corridor to occupied Austria. 

The criticism of Stalin’s conduct of af- 
fairs indulged in by Mr. Khrushchey, who 
was the more pungent personality in the 
partnership with Bulganin which succeeded 
Stalin, also encouraged expectation of less- 
rigid policies in the Kremlin. At least it 
seemed wise to meet the new men and probe 
the possibilities. The outcome was the first 
summit, in July 1955. 

Apart from some momentary heip in re- 
laxing tension in the Far East, this meet- 
ing marked no sufficient change in Soviet 
temper, while at the Foreign Secretaries’ 
conference which followed in the autumn, 
Molotoy’s embattled negatives were again 
those of the Stalin era. Since the succes- 
sive events, through Hungary to the pre- 
dictable failure of the second summit, have 
unmistakably reaffirmed Soviet policies and 
purposes. There can be no excuse for fail- 
ing to understand them now. 

Khrushchey believes that the days of the 
free world, or, as he would describe them, 
of the capitalist imperialists, are numbered. 
He will do what he can to shorten their 
term, pressing existing advantages and 
probing for new ones in every continent. 
When the Kremlin now speaks of peaceful 
coexistence, we all understand that this 
means communizing the world without war. 
It does not exclude the use of other meth- 
ods where nonforcible means do not bring 
success. 

To be fair, the aim of the international 
Communist movement is not concealed. It 
is to overfiow every existing authority, reli- 
gion, or economic system which stands in 
the way of bringing the world under Com- 
munist power and control. In pursuit of 
this objective all tactics are legitimate and 
all doubletalk is justified. 

As a result of these tactics, the Soviet 
leaders hope to persuade some easily de- 
luded persons to forget inconvenient facts. 
Since 1940, the Western European powers 
have voluntarily agreed to the independence 
of 18 different countries with a population 
of more than 600 million people. During 
the same period, the Communist countries 
have brought under their rule 12 previously 
free countries with a population of more 
than 120 million. 

The Communist deed is eyen more harsh 
than these figures tell, because many of 
these nations had long lived their own free 
and independent lives, contributing their 
part in a tolerant civilization. 

Yet some of the so-called neutral govern- 
ments can inveigh unblushingly against 
Western colonialism without reproof, while 
borrowing Western money without hesita- 
tion. 

In such conditions it is hardly surprising 
if newly independent nations are confused. 
There can be confusion in our thought too. 

In the early days of October 1958, before 
Britain and France intervened, the Ameril- 
can Secretary of State could see colonialism 
in the Anglo-French reaction to the selzure 
of an international canal, even though the 
plan to restore international control had 
been endorsed by the principal maritime 
nations, including the United States. In 
1957, Indonesia seized Dutch shipping and 
held it without compensation. Today, the 
United States finds itself accused of im- 
perialism in Cuba and its extensive proper- 
ties are grabbed. 

Robbery does not cease to be such be- 
cause it is the goods of another nation that 
are seized in the name of nationalization 
or its equivalent, There is no present rea- 
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son to suppose that these practices will 
lack future, imitators elsewhere, yet we 
haye no determined policies as to how 
to act toward them. For instance, the 
World Bank rightly declines to make ad- 
vances to nations which are in financial 
default, yet no such condition is imposed 
upon nations which are in political default 
on their international engagements. 

All previous experience of militant dic- 
tatorships shows that they cannot be bribed 
from their courses. On the contrary, the 
more lavish this treatment, the more at- 
tractive do the smaller but hungry auto- 
crats become to Communist dictatorships 
with ambitions for world dominion. But 
the firmer the resistance to unreasonable 
demands, the more respect will be won, and 
respect is a more powerful magnet than 
money. 

The free nations must convince them- 
selves that the Communist dictatorships are 
determined to seize every advantage to in- 
crease their power and press it remorselessly 
to the end. For this they will abuse any 
instruments to hand, including the United 
Nations. The Communist threat to the re- 
maining liberties of the free world is abso- 
lute. Unless the West understands and ac- 
cepts this, its policies will be ineffective and 
its survival in peril. But even the resources 
of the West are not inexhaustible and their 
percipient use is essential; economic ap- 
peasement is no more pardonable than its 
political counterpart. - 

A realization of this truth does not mean 
that we should refuse diplomatic contacts 
or political discussion with powers behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, but it does 
mean the exercise of the utmost caution as 
to how and at what level these contacts 
should be made. Summit conferences 
should be the exception and not the rule. 
In certain they can be useful 
for general discussion, or to set a climate 
for negotiation. They are not suitable for 
detailed diplomacy or for the negotiation 
of specific problems. These are tasks for 
Foreign Secretaries or for the normal meth- 
ods of diplomacy. The fact that Moscow 
is impatient of such methods does not 
mean that we should forgo them. There 
was nothing in the experience of the second 
summit to encourage a third without de- 
talled preparation and indications of chances 
of agreement, of which there is no sign, 

If the West is to conduct itself to the best 
advantage against the new offensives which 
we expect from the Communist powers, cer- 
tain essential conditions must be observed. 
First, we have to abandon wishful thinking 
as an influence upon our action. It may be 
that, in the course of time, differences be- 
tween the two most powerful Communist 
states, Russia and China, will grow and 
even lead at length to serious political con- 
flict. No man can be sure that this will 
happen, still less foretell how long it will 
take. It would be fatal to freedom to base 
policies on such an expectation. Internal 
conditions in Russia, and the demand for 
a greater share of the improved conditions 
of life which the West now enjoys, may 
one day exert an influence upon the Krem- 
Un's policies. None can tell when or how 
important that influence may prove to be. 
Once again it could be fatal to base any 
policies upon it. 

The only premise upon which the free 
world can prudently found its decisions and 
form its practices is that the cold war will 
continue, that the purpose of the Commu- 
nist rulers is to dominate the world, and 
that freemen everywhere must organize their 
lives and effort to combat that determina- 
tion, if the faith they cherish is to survive. 

Faced with this challenge, the free nations 
must unite and integrate more closely than 
ever before in war or peace. This will not 
be easy to do, for it requires a pooling 
of resources, economic as well as political, 
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to an extent we have not yet begun to 
realize. We have to agree on plans and 
execute them jointly in every continent, by 
methods which we explain together, if not in 
the same words, at least in the same tone 
and with the same purpose. 

It is not possible to limit our joint policies 
to Western Europe, but It is indispensable to 
stand firm there. 

If Communist power were to gain control 
of the human and industrial resources of this 
area, its domination of the world could 
hardly be resisted. 

But to be firm and united in Europe is not 
enough, Asia and Africa present greater 
complexities. Here it is necessary to speak 
plainly. The bogey of colonialism has done 
fearful damage to the Western Alliance, It 
has created misunderstanding in the United 
States of the policies of the Western allies, 
who were once great colonial powers. It has 
created anxiety among those allies when in- 
terests, which seem to them vital not only to 
themselves but to the free world, appear to 
be regarded as expendable by the United 
States. 

This state of affairs can be brought to an 
end only by some sacrifice of opinion and 
authority on either side of the Atlantic. My 
own country, to take only one example, has 
for long been working on plans in Africa to 
bring the peoples there to self-government. 
France has done the same in the greater part 
of her former African territories.. If the 
policies we have declared and the successive 
actions we have proposed to give effect to 
them are approved in the United States, 
there should be the closest unity in their 
execution in the remaining colonial terri- 
tories. Neither you nor we must attempt 
to forestall the other, nor to get credit at the 
expense of the other, nor to belittle the sin- 
cerity of the other, Our policies and the 
help we give, financial and economic, should 
be related and complementary. 

All this is difficult to do, but it has to be 
done if Africa is to emerge into a new life 
and not be an example of the disunity of the 
West, creating opportunities for communism. 
It has also to be done if the suspicions which 
today weaken the Western alliance are not 
to undermine it. 


THE THREAT OF MORE CONGOS 


First the United States has to consider the 
policies which the former colonial nations 
are pursuing to further the self-government 
of their territories. If there is agreement 
upon these, Western unity would be helped 
by U.S. action to work out in company with 
the colonial nations the degree and timing 
of economic aid or direct financial assistance. 
Certainly this would have to be related to 
the activities of the World Bank, but there 
is room for both. For a former colony to 
make a success of its independence, educa- 
tion in government, science, and industry is 
indispensable, But this education cannot be 
forced beyond a certain pace and can be paid 
for only if there is a taxable capacity in the 
country. This in turn means a coordinated 
and enlightened investment policy pursued 
over the years. Neither education nor in- 
come alone is enough, as the Congo has 
shown. Both are needed and neither can be 
skimped or we shall have more Congos. 

The joint effort of the United States and 
Britain has to be improved in another sphere. 
The demand Is not extravagant if it is under- 
stood that we are engaged In a contest for 
the survival of a free civilization, calling for 
as sagacious and complete a use of our re- 
sources as did the Second World War. At 
that time what we had to say to the world 
was attuned. It should be now. A confusion 
of voices weakens our message, which 1s still 
fundamentally the same, and the sum of its 
impact on uncommitted nations, if Intelli- 
gently related, can be much more than the 
influence of our separate efforts. To realize 
this, some central coordination is necessary. 
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The mechanics called for to give effect to 
closer relationships are important, but they 
are not impossible to contrive. There should 
be some organization, probably in Washing- 
ton, perhaps in Paris to be near NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization), led at 
& high level, which would make possible the 
integration of our political and economic 
policies and their propaganda content and 
methods, to a greater extent than is pro- 
vided by the joint standing group in mili- 
tary affairs today. 

I doubt whether military planners on 
either side of the Atlantic are content with 
the extent and quality of their cooperation; 
they should not be, The Western alliance 
needs a joint group to plan policy. That 
group should reappraise military policies and 
requirements now that there is a balance 
of nuclear power. NATO should be asso- 
ciated with this work and the findings 
should be made available to that body. No 
single power can go it alone as well as it can 
go it in company. 

Most serious is the health of NATO, which 
is not robust. This is in no sense the fault 
of its politically experienced Secretary Gen- 
eral, M. Spaak, or of its commander, General 
Norstad; both men have been attentive and 
loyal. The fault lies in events outside their 
control. 

At the time of writing Nov. 1, 1960— 
there are four nuclear powers in the world; 
there may soon be more, The deterrent is 
possessed individually by two members of 
NATO and seems imminent in a third; it 1s 
not surprising that there should be a desire 
that the alliance as such should command 
some part of it also. With the probable ex- 
tension of nuclear power outside NATO, we 
must expect this desire to grow, and it is 
perfectly natural that it should, NATO needs 
body, and would have it if it could become 
a nuclear power. Admittedly, such a pro- 
posal presents difficulties, not least in the 
imperative necessity that may arise for 
prompt action, which a spread of authority 
could weaken fatally, Nor must the part 
played by conventional forces be reduced, or 
these allowed to dwindle to an extent which 
would make the organization unrealistic. 

On the other hand, it should be possible 
to work out plans which would give to NATO 
membership as a whole the sense that it has 
direct control of some nuclear power. There 
are indisputable objections to handing over 
the command of formidable nuclear weapons 
widely to individual NATO members, but 
these difficulties could be met by integrated 
international nuclear units which might be 
recruited from different NATO countries. 
There may be other alternatives. The essen- 
tial is to determine methods which would 
give the alliance renewed life and meaning. 
This is necessary if we are to deal effectively 
with a psychological weakness which is un- 
dermining confidence. 

I have no doubt that some of the feeling 
against the United States, which unhappily 
exists and is probably growing in a number 
of Western nations, is due to the sentiment 
that the survival of NATO members depends 
upon action principally by one member em- 
ploying, or threatening to employ, weapons 
which most of them have not got. This idea 
may be unreasonable, but it is important to 
be rid of it. An alliance can only mature or 
decay. The essential is to give NATO the 
body it lacks today, and some revival of its 
authority is the only way. 

NEEDED: A REVIVAL OF FAITH 


Even more important than this better 
planning and better execution of our plans 
is the need for a revival of the faith of the 
free world, Our material resources are still 
greater than those of the Communist 
powers, and the ultimate result cannot be in 
doubt if our belief is as strong. 

This is not only a crisis of policies for the 
West. It is also a crisis of confidence in its 
own values. If we can reinforce this con- 
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fidence, we shall still need the unity to ex- 
press it. If we do not draw closer together 
quickly, we shall drift until we are ap 
suddenly. This is the choice, 

The alternative is more deadly than any 
we have known. To quote the words of 
Sydney Smith, written in the summer of 
1804; “A greater contest than that in which 
we are engaged, the world has never seen; for 
we are not fighting the battle of our country 
alone, but we are fighting to decide the 
question; whether there shall be any more 
freedom upon the earth," 


Functional Discount 
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HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I again submit for considera- 
tion by this House a functional discount 
amendment to the Robinson-Patman 
Act. A bill of this nature was initially in- 
troduced by a number of my colleagues 
Hon. Harotp D, Donouve, Hon. Frank C. 
Osmers, Hon. JOSEPH M. Montoya, 
Hon, Henry S. Revss—and myself at the 
2d session of the 85th Congress. 2 
tensive hearings on these bills were held 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on June 16 
and 17, 1958. 

As a result of the hearings thus held, 
it was my privilege to join again with my 
other colleagues in introducing re 
bills on this subject, which took into at- 
count certain discrepancies disclosed in 
the original proposed legislation. The 
newly revised bills were introduced in the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress and ad- 
ditional hearings were held before the 
same subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, on June 25 and 26, 
1959. 

I do not at this time intend to labor the 
obvious. The merits of the legislation 
which I now sponsor have been sprea 
upon the public record made at the be- 
fore-mentioned hearings, The transcript 
of both hearings are available for any” 
one interested in a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the purport of our need for 
legislation. 

The Robinson-Patman Act was orig- 
inally intended to prevent a manufac- 
turer from setting a one price policy and 
forcing wholesalers to buy at the same 
price charged to favored direct buying 
retailers so as to be unable to sell to the 
small stores at prices which would enable 
these small stores to compete effectivelY 
with the privileged direct buying retailer. 

This salutory provision of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act has become a dead let- 
ter. It has never been used to prevent 
price discrimination. I feel it is high 
time to give force to this clause and put 
an end to the existing price discrimin@- 
tion. This is the intent of my Functional 
Discount Amendment to the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

A functional discount has been called 
an essential economic incentive to make 
it possible for the different economic 
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Classes of distribution to survive. It is 
the practice whereby a manufacturer 

ges a lower price to a wholesaler 
than he charges to a direct-buying re- 
tailer. It is ordinarily considered essen- 
tial for a manufacturer to provide such 
differentials in price if he wishes to sell 
both to wholesaler and to retailer. 
Under the Robinson-Patman Act, it is 
Universally agreed that a manufacturer 
Who imposes functional price differen- 
tials is not discriminating in price since 
No injury to competition is occasioned by 
Such price differentials. On the other 
hand, when a manufacturer does not im- 
bose such price differential, and sells to 
different classes of customers, he may 
45 often does severely injure competi- 

on. 

Where a manufacturer charges the 
Same price to a wholesaler and a retailer, 
it is quite obvious that the wholesaler 
has to resell to his customers at a higher 
Price than the price he pays the manu- 
facturer. As a result the retailer who 

s from the wholesaler pays a higher 
Price for the same merchandise than the 
retailer who purchases directly from the 
Manufacturer. 

Since in most cases the retailer who 
buys from the wholesaler is not permit- 

or is unable to buy directly from the 
Manufacturer, this means that, when 
the manufacturer establishes a one-price 
Policy, and sells only to selected direct- 
buying retailers, he has discriminated in 
price against those retailers who are 
Tequired to buy from the wholesaler. 
Unlike the differential created by grant- 
ing functional discounts, the discrimi- 
Nation created by failing to grant func- 
tional discounts does effect competition 
Since the retailer who cannot buy from 
the manufacturer must compete on un- 
equal terms with the retailer who is per- 
Mitted to buy directly. The indirect 

er is forced to pay more for mer- 
Chandise and, even if his operating ef- 
ficiencies are as great as the direct buy- 
er’s, his price to the consumer must nec- 
essarily be higher. Thus the effect of 
failing to grant a functional discount is 
to substantially lessen competition and 
nds to create a monopoly—practices 
Specially proscribed by the very terms of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

If there was one thing made abun- 
dantly clear by prior hearings on this 
Subject, it is the uncontested and in- 
Controvertible fact, duly acknowledged 

the most adamant opponents of this 
Proposed legislation, that a single price 
Policy is, ipso facto, economic discrim- 
mation. Indeed, at the second series of 

gs previously adverted to by me, 
& colloquy took place between the 
learned chief ‘counsel to our subcom- 
Mittee and the acting chief officer of the 
antitrust segment of the Department of 
Justice in the past administration. 
That latter individual, numbered among 

e prime opponents of the present leg- 

tion, nevertheless, in response to the 
Chief counsel's question as to whether 

would agree that “a manufacturer's 
Single price policy results in economic 
discrimination” he answered and said, 
“Yes, I do,“ amplifying this remark by 
further stating, “I think it is possible 
if a manufacturer were to sell to whole- 
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salers at the same price at which he 
sold to retailers directly that competed 
with retailers to whom the wholesaler 
sold, you would have economic discrim- 
ination in the sense of competitive 
consequences.” 

Thus even the most convinced oppo- 
nents of this legislation must neces- 
sarily admit that the absence of this 
amendment gives rise to economic dis- 
crimination favoring the larger com- 
petitor against his less powerful rival. 
I take it to be the sense of this body 
that it does not countenance and can- 
not approve situations in which the 
small man is penalized merely because 
he is small and the large-scale business- 
man is given economic advantage 
merely because he is big. The simple 
purpose of the proposed amendment is 
to rectify this condition and to permit 
all retailers, whether large or small, to 
compete on an equal price footing. 

Above all, let us search our consciences 
and weigh our collective sincerity in our 
protestations of concern for the preser- 
vation of that historic benchmark of our 
Nation—freedom of opportunity. Our 
Nation has, traditionally, merited the ac- 
colade of serving as the primary catalyst 
which has enabled those of the lower 
economic strata, including refugees from 
religious persecution and escapees from 
political apprehension, to discover the 
broad dimensions of America’s freedom 
of opportunity for one and all to embark 
upon modest business careers—and, 
thus, emerge successfully or “go bust.” 
There are many signs indicative of the 
fact that this unique distinction is fast 
on the wane, 

When an aspiring individual is de- 
prived of the opportunity to exercise his 
initiative to embark upon a business ven- 
ture, he then, advertently or inadver- 
tently, becomes a malcontent, and as 
such is easy prey for the propaganda of 
agitators: as a consequence, democracy 
suffers, When a number of well-inten- 
tioned individuals become the prey of 
malcontents, the fundamental institu- 
tions of democracy are placed in jeop- 
ardy. When, in a free democracy, an 
ever growing number of the youth be- 
come victims of delinquency and are 
pervaded by a sort of frustration and 
disillusion with the generally accepted 
conventions of society, and are blindly 
joining the ranks of beatniks or neat- 
niks, to that extent, we are puncturing 
the ramparts of democracy and endan- 
gering all its estimable institutions. 

It is implicit in the American way of 
life that every contender be assured a 
reasonably even chance before he is set 
loose on his own. The principles appli- 
cable in the realm of sportsmanship have 
been made pertinent to the realm of 
economics through the enactment of an 
array of statutes seeking to assure every 
striving entrepreneur an equal oppor- 
tunity. In the list of such laws is the 
Robinson-Patman Act proscribing price 
discrimination. 

This law has seen long and serviceable 
use in the cause of economic fair dealing. 
However, akin to a carefully designed 
structure or a faultlessly constructed 
garment, over a long period of time, 
weathering by the elements or wear and 
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tear by usage sets in. A need arises for 
refurbishing and repair. 

The proposed discount amendment is 
in the nature of repair and rehabilita- 
tion to an honored and long effective 
legal structure—the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

The discouragements and frustrations 
facing young people today in embarking 
upon new ventures is lent added weight 
by the fact that the cards are so stacked 
against them that, regardless of dili- 
gence and industry, the lack of equal 
economic opportunity raises hurdles and 
roadblocks with which they find it im- 
possible to cope. This cause of discour- 
agement and frustration, which some- 
times even contributes to famliy discord 
and unhappiness has an economic basis 
in the present lack of equal opportunity. 
The proposed amendment is intended to 
provide the means by which the new 
entrepreneur may embark on his venture 
with an even chance of success, by pro- 
viding that he will have available to him 
a means of acquiring his necessities of 
the trade at prices which will enable 
him to compete with his larger rival. I 
submit such a bill deserves the whole- 
hearted support of all those interested in 
preserving and extending our economic 
way of life. 


Representative Evins Renews Effort for 
Sergeant York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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0 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in one of the great papers of 
the Nation, the Nashville Tennessean, 
published at Nashville, Tenn., an edito- 
rial on Thursday morning, January 5, 
commending the efforts of our colleague, 
Congressman Jox L. Evins, of Tennessee, 
for introducing a bill to relieve the tax 
claim of our Government against Sgt. 
Alvin C. York of Jamestown. 

Since Congressman Evins introduced 
this legislation in the 86th Congress, the 
citizenship of Tennessee has manifested 
a great deal of interest in wanting to 
help Sergeant York, 

The American Legion of Tennessee has 
passed appropriate resolutions endors- 
ing this legislation, and other service or- 
ganizations have done likewise. 

I certainly want to commend Con- 
gressman Evins for the lead he is taking 
in this matter. Our colleague, Congress- 
man Evins, has made an outstanding 
record since he has been in the Congress 
and he is one of whom we are all justly 
proud. 

The editorial follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE Evins RENEWS EFFORT FoR 
SERGEANT YORK 

Representative Jon Evins is trying again 
in this session of Congress to get removed 
the back-tax claims of the Government 


against Sgt. Alvin C. York. It is hoped he 
has success. 
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Congressman Evins has long argued that 
the Internal Revenue Service failed to grant 
the Tennessee hero the same tax concessions 
it gave President Eisenhower. 

The tax claim against Sergeant York is 
for royalties received from a movie based on 
his life. These royalties were donated to a 
school, and the Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner is unable to pay the taxes assessed 
against him. 

Had he been able to apply a capital gains 
tax to his earnings, as did President Eisen- 
hower on his book, Crusade in Europe,“ this 
sizable debt would not be hanging over 
Sergeant York's head. 

As we have said, if the Tennessee hero 
doesn't deserve special treatment, he at least 
deseryes equal treatment, and Congressman 
Evins is right in continuing to press for 
removal of this tax claim. 


Vanishing American Jobs—Via Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention of the House 
to a most penetrating article written by 
Victor Riesel, which so succinctly points 
out the ever-growing problem which we 
Americans are facing from mounting 
foreign competition in the marketplaces 
of the world. 

I am indeed delighted to know that 
Mr. Riesel has discovered the magnifi- 
cent effort being made by Frank Darling, 
president of Local 1031 of the Electrical 
Brotherhood. Mr. Darling heads what 
is believed to be the largest local union 
in America, and I believe that his sug- 
gestion to deal forthrightly with this 
mounting problem of Japanese imports 
deserves support from the Congress of 
the United States. 

Today Mr. Darling is among the few 
who have the courage to speak out on 
this menacing problem, but I am sure 
that with every day he is gaining sup- 
porters in ever-increasing numbers. 

Mr. Darling is performing a great 
service to his country, and I believe Mr. 
Riesel is to be commended for bringing 
his efforts to the attention of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 

VANISHING AMERICAN JOBS—VIA JAPAN 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Curcaco, January 10.—There’s a new cam- 
paign sticker on auto bumpers in town. It 
reads: “Unemployment—Made in Japan.” 

It is part of a drive by some folks who like 
to eat—not sumptuously, just regularly. 
There’s a good chance that they might not. 

They're among the 700,000 electronic work- 
ers made jobless by imports from Japan. 
The stickers are part of a Buy American 
campaign launched recently by Frank Dar- 
ling, leader of the Electrical Brotherhood's 
Local 1031. This is a huge local which 
covers the shops which feed the inner parts 
and gadgets to almost 85 percent of the radio 
and television industry. 

For months now Darling has watched his 
membership being slashed from 47,000 to 
23,000 by the razoredge sales pollcies of 
Japanese competitors. 
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He has been losing his people at the rate 
of more than 1,000 a month—9,000 in 8 
months, to be exact. Every member lost 
means a job permanently wiped out. Every 
vanishing American job means v 
sales and profits for the U.S. electronics in- 
dustry. Furthermore, of those who still are 
lucky enough to hold on, thousands are 
working a 4-day week. 

Because this is the story of a score of U.S. 
industries, I checked it out in detail. In the 
first 6 months of 1960, Japan sold $38,700,000 
worth of electrical and electronic equipment 
in our country. 

Compare this with $22,100,000 in the same 
period of 1959. This means that we took 
half of Japan’s total production in this field. 
The Nipponese, for example, sent us 69 per- 
cent more radio receivers in the first half 
of last year than they did in the same 6 
months of the previous year. Radio phono- 
graphs were up 92 percent. Sound recorders 
skyrocketed 294 percent. So it went with 
radio and TV speakers, condensers, receiving 
tubes, and transistors. 

The merchants operating in Japan pay a 
10%-percent tax on each TV set they sell 
here. But they slap a 25-percent tax on 
every U.S.-made set sold in Japan. 

Of course, everybody understands that in 
the tense international, political, economic 
warfare sweeping the world, it would not be 
right to be beastly to Nippon. In fact, 
Darling and his colleagues wined and dined 
a Japanese labor delegation in Chicago last 
year. He took them through the most 
efficient factories there and tried to plant In 
the minds of the Nipponese union chiefs the 
urgency for raising wages back home. 

If they could increase the Japanese work- 
ers’ take-home pay and insist on pension and 
welfare payment to their people, perhaps 
Oriental production costs would rise a little. 
So would their prices. Then the competitive 
edge would not be so broad, But the Japa- 
nese ate, drank, and were merry, They did 
very little about anything back home. 

So Darling worked up his campaign. He 
conferred with Depression area chief Sen- 
ator Paul Dovctas. Darling suggested that 
a law-be passed permitting low or duty-free 
imports to be sold here only by foreign 
manufacturers who paid their people a 
minimum wage of a dollar an hour. 

Thus there would be no tariff wall. We 
would actually be raising the wages of for- 
eign slave-shop workers. 

Thus, our foreign competitors could run 
their shops in two sections: One for the US. 
market at decent wages, the other at a wage 
meager enough to make sales in low-income 
and underdeveloped lands. Now how could 
the Soviet propagandists attack us as eco- 
nomic imperialists for that? 

To promote his buy-American campaign, 
Darling plans to run mass rallies all over 
Chicago. He will organize unemployment 
squads to make the city rounds and tell 
their story. 

That story is “Unemployment—Made in 
Japan.“ To lend a helping hand to others 18 
fine, says Darling. But what happens when 
that hand grows weak? Who will help who 
then? 


Aid to Investment Companies 
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or 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill designed to aid 
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investment companies to police their 
own business, 

This legislation, amending section 36 
of the Investment Company Act, was en- 
acted at the close of the last Congress 
as one of a number of amendments to 
that Act. Unfortunately it proved im- 
possible to bring the House and Senate 
bills to conference at that time. The 
problems of the investment companies 
are still to be dealt with. 

This legislation, as I said in the debate 
on its passage last year, is intended to 
give the management of an investment 
company the power to put its own house 
in order, It permits the directors of 
such a company, after board action, to 
request any of its directors, officers: 
agents or employees to furnish the 
a detailed account of their personal deal- 
ings. If the person of whom such a re- 
quest is made fails to comply within 30 
days, the corporation is authorized to 80 
to an appropriate court and seek an in- 
junction restraining the person in ques- 
tion from continuing to function as a? 
officer or director or controlling person. 
directly or indirectly, in the investment 
company field. 

The need for this legislation is increas- 
ingly apparent. The new management 
of Investors Diversified Services, the un- 
derwriter and investment adviser for the 
largest group of investment companies 
in the world, managing some $3 billions 
in assets, has recently found evidence in- 
dicating the existence of violations of the 
Investment Company Act by the pre- 
ceding management group. In spite 
repeated requests from its successors, the 
old group has refused to make any vol- 
untary disclosure to them of its personal 
dealings or transactions during its man- 
agement tenure. 

The SEC is now conducting an in- 
vestigation of certain of these matters 
after receiving a complaint from the 
new management group alleging viola- 
tions of the law, some carrying with them 
criminal penalties. Seventeen lawyers 
and accountants of the Commissions 
staff have been assigned to this task. 

The Commission's order dealing with 
part of the information supplied it bY 
the new group states that: 

Members of the Commission's staff have 
received and reported information to the 
Commission which tends to show that: 

A. Since January 1, 1950, certain of the 
directors, officers, affiliated persons and 
others in a control position with the above 
captioned companies, by reason of said re, 
lationships, caused the custodian banks 
these companies to make and maintain de- 
posits of funds in other specified banks, fol- 
lowing which certain of such persons bor- 
rowed funds and obtained credits for the 
personal use and benefit of such persons 
from such specified banks. 


The order further recites that: 

The information reported to the Commis- 
sion by members of its staff, as set forth in 
section II hereof, if true, tends to show pos” 
sible violations of various sections of the 
statutes administered by the Commission. 


Of these sections, section 49 of the In- 
vestment Company Act provides: 
PENALTIES 


Src, 49. Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this title or any rule, regt- 
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lation, or order hereunder, or any person 
Who willfully in any registration statement, 
application, report, account, record, or other 
document filed or transmitted pursuant to 
this title or the keeping of which is required 
Pursuant to section 31(a) makes any untrue 
Statement of a material fact or omits to state 
any material fact necessary in order to pre- 
vent the statements made therein from being 
materially misleading in the light of the ctr- 
Cumstances under which they were made, 
Shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 years. 
or both; but no person shall be convicted 
Under this section for the violation of any 
Tule, regulation or order if he proves that 
he had no actual knowledge of such rule. 
regulation or order. 


The proposed amendment would es- 
tablish a simple and quick procedure in 
Such circumstances, enabling an invest- 
Ment company management to secure 
the information it needs to determine 
that its members, agents or employees 
have complied with the laws we have en- 
acted for the control of investment com- 
ra i and the securities business in gen- 

ral, 

I should also like to point out to the 
House that the passage of this legislation 
Will serve to alleviate some of the heavy 
enforcement burdens which the SEC now 

rs. As I mentioned earlier, the SEC 
has assigned some 17 people to one such 
Case alone. If the parties themselves 
had the authority which this legislation 
grants, the SEC could employ those peo- 
ple on other matters. I believe that the 
procedure of resolving intra-corporate 
Matters as provided in the legislation is 
Consistent with our philosophy of a mini- 
Mum of Government interference in the 
internal operation of business enter- 

ses, 


Address by Hon. Charles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr, Speaker, on De- 
Cember 13, 1960, there was a most im- 
Portant conference on labor, industry 
and employment opportunities for youth, 
held at the city hall of New York. 

An outstanding statement was deliv- 
ered at that time by the Honorable 
Charles H. Silver, president of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 
I take pleasure in placing it into the 


Recorn at this time, The statement 
follows: 
Avpress BY Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER 


I am indeed happy to participate in the 
mayor's. conference on employment oppor- 
tunities for youth. This is a subject of 
Breat concern to the board of education, and 
We welcome concerted action on the part of 
all citizens and agencies concerned. 

The relation of our educational system 
to the Job market is usually considered in 

of a vocational education program. 
wever, in a real sense, all education is 
Vocational training. Beginning with the 
R's and continuing through elemen- 

and secondary school, the skills, the 
information, the concepts, the principles 
that young people learn, all contribute to 
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their capacity for earning a living, when 
their formal education is completed. This 
is no less true for students preparing for 
higher education in colleges, universities 
and technical schools, than for young people 
going directly from school into the labor 
market. 

In this sense, the responsibilities of the 
school system are no different now, than 
they have ever been. 

But the world in which schools exist and 
function changes, and the needs of young 
people and the society in which they live 
change. Therefore, it is necessary for us to 
reexamine, from time to time, both the 
changing conditions and the principles that 
guide education In our community. 

Certainly, the problem of working youth 
is not a new one, What is new, is the 
greater magnitude of the problem, and this, 
in turn, is due to the changing nature of 
the population in the United States. It is 
a startling fact that in the last 10 years, the 
number of young people below the age of 
18 hns increased by 39 percent, while the 
population as a whole has increased by only 
20 percent. 

Those of us in the fleld of education have 
long been familiar with this trend. Many of 
our problems of the last decade or two have 
been concerned with providing enough 
school buildings, enough classrooms, enough 
qualified teachers to meet the rapid increase 
in the number of youngsters entering our 
schools. And now we are faced with the 
matching problem of unusual numbers of 
young people who are out of schools and in 
the labor market—almost 5 million of them 
last year, in the entire country. 

Larger student populations have also re- 
sulted in a different average composition of 
student bodies. The proportion of young 
people preparing for a college education has 
decreased greatly, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the percentage of those not going 
on to higher education. It is this second 
group which produces most of the school 
dropouts—those who join the increasing 
number of young people looking for work. 

The board of education has long been con- 
cerned with this group. These boys and 
girls, who leave school before graduation 
from the high school have inadequate train- 
ing for anything except the least skilled jobs 
available, And these jobs are becoming 
scarcer, because of the growing automation 
of industry. 

It has, therefore, been a continuing effort 
of our school system to encourage all young 
people to remain in school until their sec- 
ondary education is completed. This is a 
matter not only of devising administrative 
techniques, but even more, of bringing about 
understanding, in the schools and in the 
community as a whole, of the fundamental 
importance of education in modern life. 

Our entire school system is devoted to the 
objective of helping each boy and girl to de- 
velop to the fullest his inborn abilities and 
aptitudes. It is neither possible nor desira- 
ble for everyone to be an engineer, a carpen- 
ter or a jet pilot. These are only a few 
among thousands of occupations, each of 
which is essential in our complex civiliza- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that the schools 
endeayor is to bring about in each student 
a deep appreciation of the dignity of all flelds 
of socially useful work. 

In line with these general principles, our 
school system has developed a many-sided 
approach to the problem. 

Proper and adequate guidance is the basis 
of this approach—a program to determine 
the capabilities and interests of each young 
person, to help him find the most suitable 
educational channel, in preparation for the 
work he will do in later life. 

Whether this work, after high school grad- 
uation, will be higher education or earning 
a living, New York City has a variety of 
schools, both academic and vocational, to 
provide proper training. And even within 
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both types of schools, there are special pro- 
grams leading in various directions—com- 
mercial, technical, business education, civil 
service, and so on—to allow for variations of 
interests and abilities. 

A number of our secondary schools have 
work-study programs, in which students 
divide their time between study at school 
and work in cooperating business enterprises. 

Many of our schools also have employment 
services, which help to find part-time or 
full-time employment for their students. 

Tt is not my purpose, in this brief descrip- 
tion of some of the vocational and prevoca- 
tional activities in our schools, to boast 
about achievements. Far from it, In fact, I 
am concerned with pointing out how much 
more needs to be done. 

First and foremost, despite the marked 
improvement in recent years, is the need to 
develop more effective means of decreasing 
the number of young people who drop out of 
school before graduation, 

Secondly, an expanded and more effective 
guidance program is necessary, 

In the past few years, we have made tre- 
mendous strides in improying and increas- 
ing our testing and guidance programs, We 
still have a long way to go. We must learn 
how to identify at earlier ages and with 
greater degrees of exactness, those skills and 
aptitudes which should be encouraged and 
developed in young people. Together with 
this, there must be closer communication 
between the school and the family, so that 
not only the child, but his parents as well. 
haye the information which is necessary for 
making sound decisions, 

These two approaches are within the prov- 
ince of a school system. Improvements are 
being made—and will continue—if enough 
money is avallable. 

The third area in which improvement is 
essential, requires the cooperation of agen- 
cles other than the schools. I am referring 
to the effectiveness of our vocational educa- 
tion program, Each area of this program 
now has the benefit of the experience and 
wisdom of an advisory board, consisting of 
industry and labor representatives. 

Many of our schools receive considerable 
material aid from industry, in the form of 
equipment and supplies. Despite this, some 
of the vocational training offered in our 
schools is out of date, because budgetary 
limitations do not allow us to change equip- 
ment and courses to match the more fre- 
quent changes made in industry itself. 

Our program of apprenticeship training, 
with the cooperation of industry and labor, 
has been growing. Nevertheless, a greatly 
expanded program would contribute to the 
upgrading of the job capabilities of stu- 
dents, thus reducing the number forced 
into the category of unskilled labor. 

There is another area in which education 
has a responsibility, together with labor and 
industry. . that is, in seeking to provide 
more job opportunities for youth. It cannot 
be stressed too strongly that these opportu- 
nities will come about only through the 
acceptance of their need and through active 
promotion by employers, unions and govern- 
ment agencies. With the information pro- 
vided by these groups as to the number and 
variety of jobs available, the schools are 
ready to modify existing courses and intro- 
duce new ones. 

The most immediate step, It seems to me, 
is the coordination of the efforts of schools, 
public employment services, industry, labor 
and community organizations. Singly, we 
can make only fumbling approaches to the 
problem. Together, we can hope to solve it. 

Today's conference is an excellent begin- 
ning. Out of it should come a permanent 
coordinating body to study the present situa- 
tion, to make forecasts for the future, to 
plan and guide the program of training, and 
to utilize most effectively all the resources 
of this great city to meet the needs of work- 
ing youth. 
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This We Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, Ber- 
lin has been termed the most critical and 
the most exciting city in the world. 
Whatever Americans do to encourage the 
brave citizens of West Berlin in their 
efforts to withstand and combat the 
Communist pressures that surround 
them is of utmost importance to the free 
world. 

Accordingly, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an address by the Honorable Andrew H. 
Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, before the Rotary Club 
of Scranton, Pa., through transoceanic 
hookup with West Berlin. Likewise, 
there is included a summary of the com- 
ments by Mayor Franz Amrehn, who 
represented Willy Brandt, governing 
mayor of West Berlin, on the other end 
of the telephone wire. 

The Rotary Clubs of West Berlin and 
Scranton conducted a joint meeting by 
means of transoceanic telephone lines. 
This is the first time in service club 
activities that such a meeting has been 
so conducted. The purpose of the pro- 
gram was to give further evidence to 
the brave people of West Berlin that 
America, with all its strength and heart, 
is dedicated to supporting and maintain- 
ing their freedom. 

In his remarks from West Berlin, 
Mayor Franz Amrehn stated: 

The inyviolability of Berlin is the test of 
the solidarity and firmness of the whole 
Western World and the unity of its alll- 
ance, We believe that the Western World 
will withstand this test. The residents of 
Berlin “have not been happy about the role 
they have been forced to play in world af- 
fairs, but they have learned through bitter 
experience that the welfare of people de- 
pends upon a democratic system of Govern- 
ment. West Berliners want to relay to 
America their thanks for the help this coun- 
try provided that city in rehabilitating its 
homes and industries and in the rebirth of 
spiritual things as well. 


Mayor Amrehn cited two trade agree- 
ments concluded at the end of 1960, 
which have made Berliners more opti- 
mistic about the future; one between 
West Germany and East Germany, and 
the other between West Germany and 
the Soviet Union. The first of the two 
will insure greater respect for freedom 
of movement to and from Berlin, a right 
guaranteed by the Western Allies. 

The address by Secretary Berding 
follows: 


Tuts We BELIEVE 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and 
the members of the Scranton Rotary Club 
for the opportunity to participate in this 
unique international program which links 
the Rotary Clubs of Scranton and West 
Berlin by transoceanic hookup. I am par- 
ticularly happy to be able in this way to 
convey to Mayor Amrehn and the free peo- 
ple of West Berlin the best wishes of all 
Americans for a happy and prosperous new 
year. I express to them our sincere hope 
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that the year 1961 will bring closer the res- 
toration of all Berlin as the capital of a 
Germany reunified in peace and freedom. 

My pleasure in appearing on this program 
is multiplied by the fact that twice in the 
last 3 years I have been privileged to be in 
West Berlin, once with Secretary Dulles and 
once with Secretary Herter. I was inspired 
by the picture I saw there of a stalwart, en- 
ergetic, resourceful people determined to 
protect their freedoms and to strive for na- 
tional independence. They were confident, 
industrious, prosperous. The shops were 
bright and full of new products. Despite 
the political clouds that hung over It, this 
was essentially a happy city. 

Just across the border, the East Berlin I 
could see was in dismal contrast. The 
devastation of the last war was only too 
evident, There was an absence of life, of 
brightness, of real progress. 

If all the peoples of the world could only 
queue up to visit the two parts of Berlin 
and see for themselves the vivid contrast 
between life under democracy and life under 
communism, the Communist threat would 
soon disappear. 

As we stand in the first days of the new 
year and look back over the past decade and 
a half we find that a unique relationship has 
developed between the people of the United 
States and the beleaguered citizens of free 
Berlin. During this critical period Berlin 
has been a focal point in the global struggle 
between Soviet imperialism and the free 
world. In a true sense it may be said that 
Berlin has borne the brunt of the postwar 
Soviet drive to divide Germany and absorb 
it into the Soviet empire. 

When it was evident that the United 
States and its Western Allies had no inten- 
tion of permitting the Soviets to achieve their 
objectives in Germany, Berlin became sub- 
jected to a constant and relentless Soviet 
campaign of threats and pressure. 

The pressures have been as subtle as the 
unpredictable stoppages of truck traffic on 
the 110 miles of autobahn linking Berlin 
with West Germany and the rest of the free 
world, They have been as harsh as the abor- 
tive blockade of 1948-49 Imposed by the So- 
viets in an effort to starve the city into sub- 
mission. 

The campaign of threats has also yaried 
in nature and intensity but it, too, has been 
constant. It was climaxed by the Khru- 
shchev ultimatum of November 1958 calling 
for the withdrawal of Western forces from 
Berlin and the abandonment of West Berlin 
to ineyitable Communist absorption. This 
Soviet demand has been accompanied by the 
specter of a separate Soviet-East German 
peace treaty with its implied threat to 
allied and West German access to Berlin. 

But the effect of these Soviet tactics has 
been quite the opposite than that intended. 
Instead of fear, discouragement and resigna- 
tion which the Kremlin had hoped to create 
we have seen a stiffening of resolve, a stub- 
born refusal to lose heart, and a firm deter- 
mination to remain free. This has become a 
source of pride to freemen everywhere. 

For those unfamiliar with the Berlin prob- 
lem, the situation there is understandably 
paradoxical. Viewed from a traditional mili- 
tary point of view, West Berlin would be ex- 
tremely difficult to defend against an attack 
launched by the nearly half-million Soviet 
and East German forces which surround it: 
Yet the United States, Great Britain, and 
France are solemnly pledged to maintain 
their garrisons there as long as their re- 
sponsibilities require it and to defend the 
city against an attack from any quarter. 

From an economic point of view, too, West 
Berlin's position is unique. While it can 
boast a remarkable economic recovery which 
has seen it rise from the rubble to become 


free Germany's largest industrial city, West ` 


Berlin is nevertheless unlikely to achieve 
economic self-sufficiency under present cir- 
cumstances. 
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All this can become understandable only 
when the true significance of Berlin is clear- 
ly comprehended. For Berlin ts no ordinary 
city and its role in contemporary history 18 
no ordinary role. Berlin means many things 
to many people, 

To the Soviets West Berlin has long been 
a bitter irritant or, in Mr. Khrushchev's 
words, “a cancer.” Its climate of freedom 
and impressive prosperity stands in sharp 
contrast to the denial of personal freedom 
and the drab economic situation in the sur- 
rounding Communist-controlled area, It 
gives the lie to Communist dogma and 
propaganda and makes more difficult the 
bolshevization of East Germany. 

For the free people of the Federal Repub- 
lic of the 16 million East Germans living un- 
der Communist domination, cruelly and ar- 
bitrarily separated from their relatives and 
compatriots, West Berlin has become a rally- 
ing point and a symbol of their hope for the 
eventual reunification of their country. 

For the East Germans West Berlin not 
only provides an avenue of contact with 
the free world to which they yearn to belong 
but also a refuge to which they can flee 
when life under communism has become un- 
bearable to them. 

The continued maintenance of freedom in 
West Berlin is also of great significance to 
the millions in Eastern Europe to whom the 
city is a beacon of hope and a symbol of the 
struggle of freemen everywhere to preserve 
their freedom. 

It seems hardly necessary to remind either 
an American or a West Berlin audience of the 
stake which the United States and the rest 
of the free world have in the preservation 
of West Berlin’s freedom. The loss of that 
freedom would set in motion a chain of 
events which would have most serious po- 
litical consequences, 

But the loss of West Berlin must also be 
viewed in human terms. We are dealing here 
not with an abstract political problem but 
with the fate of two-and-a-quarter million 
people who have courageously stood thelr 
ground in the shadow of massive Soviet- bloc 
power, Their loss of freedom would have à 
disastrous effect on the morale of free people 
everywhere. 

The men in Moscow are well aware of WHY 
Berlin is so important to the free world. 
That is why the Communist rulers have 
chosen Berlin as one of their priority targets 
in the cold war. 

Berlin, therefore, is a key test of Western 
determination and good faith in upholding 
the rights of freemen against the encroach- 
ments of Communist power. 

The United States and its Western Allies 
believe that the Berlin problem can be solved 
only within the context of the reunification 
of Germany. The efforts of the Western 
Powers and the Federal Republic to bring 
about the reunification of Germany have 
been numerous—but fruitless. The three 
Western Powers and, in recent years, thé 
Federal Republic, have proposed that re- 
unification be carried out through the for- 
mation of a truly representative all- German 
Government, Such a government, we have 
insisted, can come into being only as a result 
of free all-German elections. We have also 
maintained that a reunited Germany should 
be free to decide for itself its internal po- 
litical, social, and economic structure and 
what international commitments of a politi- 
cal or military nature it desires to under- 
take. 

For the Soviets, free elections are anathema 
since they would inevitably result in the re- 
jection of the Communist system in 
Germany and the return of that area to the 
free world. A clear demonstration of this 
is the West Berlin elections of December 
1958, held at the height of the crisis created 
by the Soviet threat against the city. Despite 
the fact that they were subjected to all kinds 
of Communist pressure the free people 
West Berlin went to the polls in unprece- 
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dented numbers and administered a resound- 
Ing defeat to the Communists by giving them 
less than 2 percent of their votes. 

One of the Soviet stipulations in connec- 
tion with a reunification plan is that the so- 
called social gains in the Soviet Zone—that 

. 1s, the Communist system—must be pre- 
Served, It is worth noting that since 1943 
Over 2% million East Germans have found 
these social gains so unattractive that they 
have rejected them by fleeing to the free 
society of West Berlin and the German Fed- 
eral Republic. This movement, whereby men 
vote in essence with the soles of their shoes, 
Steadily continues. In this last year 200,000 
refugees from East Germany have come to 
the Federal Republic, the majority of them 
through West Berlin. 

In response to our call for free elections 
the Soviets have invariably made counter- 
Proposals which omit free elections. They 
have proposed a lose confederation based on 
Parity between 52 million West Germans and 
16 million East Germans. Each group would 
have an independent government. This pro- 
Posal, if accepted, would serve the Soviet 
Purpose of perpetuating the division of Ger- 
Many, It would isolate the Federal Republic 
and open it up to Communist infiltration 
from the East. 

We have sought in vain to make clear to 
the Soviets that, while a divided Germany 
involves a constant threat to peace in Europe, 
& reunified Germany would not constitute a 
threat to the security of the Soviet Union. 
We have offered to join in international 
guarantees to this end. 

As we look to the future it is probable that 
the West will again engage in talks with the 
Soviets on the problem of Germany and 
Berlin. On the basis of past experience it 
Would be unrealistic for us to expect an easy 
or speedy solution. y there is noth- 
ing in Mr. Khrushchev's recent public state- 
Ments to indicate that Soviet objectives with 
respect to Germany and Berlin have changed 
One tota, although there has been some ap- 
Parent change in Soviet tone and tactics. 

While it would be inappropriate for me to 
speak for the new American administration, 
I feel safe in predicting that in any future 
negotiations on the problem of Germany in- 
Cluding Berlin we will continue to be guided 
by the following principles: 

1. We believe in unity for the German peo- 
Ple in one nation under a government of 
their own choice. 

2. We believe in freedom of choice for a 
reunined Germany to determine its internal 
political, economic, and social structure, and 
its International relationships. 

3. We will take no action which will ex- 
Pose two and a quarter million free people 
Of West Berlin to Communist control or 
threaten their essential tles with the Federal 
Republic. 

As Americans, we take pride in the record 
of the United States in honoring both its 
legal and moral obligations. In relation to 
our commitments in Berlin, this record will 
remain inviolate. 

In conciusion, permit me to say a few words 
in German. Zum Schluss erlauben Sie mir 
ein paar Worte auf deutsche. Ich möchte 
Thnen, Herrn Biirgermeister, und den tap- 
Teren Bürgern Berlins meine besten Wünsche 
und die des amerikanischen Volkes für ein 
Zlückuches und freies Neues Jahr aus- 
sprechen. In English this is: I should like 
to express to you, Mayor Amrehn, and to the 
Courageous citizens of Berlin my best wishes 
and those of the American people for a happy 
and free New Year. 
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The Unemployment Compensation System 
in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Members of Congress I 
want to submit the following resolution 
passed by the joint committee of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly to study 
the unemployment compensation system 
in Pennsylvania. 

The chairman of this joint committee 
is the Honorable William J. Lane, a sen- 
ior member of the State senate who has 
made a long and fruitful study of this 
grave problem, 

RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Once again, as it did in 1958, the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation system 
is proving inadequate to meet the needs of a 
lagging national economy. Once again we 
are in a national recession, which will prob- 
ably continue, according to the best esti- 
mates of the economists, at least until the 
second half of 1961. 

The situation is serious in Pennsylvania, 
where the average rate of unemployment has 
been consistently higher than the national 
rate for the past 10 years, and where the 
average rate for the first 10 months of 1960 
has been 7.5 percent compared to a rate of 
5.5 percent for the United States as a whole, 
Over $46,000 Pennsylvanians were unem- 
ployed at the end of October, and of these, 
only 201,000 were receiving unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

In the first 11 months of 1960, 100,000 out- 
of-work Pennsylvanians exhausted their un- 
employment compensation benefits, and it is 
estimated that exhaustions will continue at 
a rate of about 12,000 per month through 
the first 6 months of 1961. 

Even more ominous is a steady increase in 
public assistance recipients. The total is 
now over 375,000 and it has been increasing 
contraseasonally since August. This num- 
ber is 45,000 more than the high In the 1958 
recession, when 330,000 were on the relief 
roles in December 1958. A $50 millien deficit 
in public assistance payments is anticipated 
in the current budget. 


Moreover, Pennsylvania's public assistance 
laws are so stringent that many needy per- 
sons cannot qualify. A better indication of 
the seriousness of the present situation is 
the fact that over a half million needy per- 
sons were receiving surplus foods in October. 
This is more than in any other State in the 
Union, and it amounts to almost 5 percent 
of the total population of the Common- 
wealth. 

It is unfair to ask Pennsylvania employers 
to assume the extra burden which a national 
recession places on the unemployment com- 
pensation system. Pennsylvania businesses 
must compete with businesses throughout 
the country operating in States where unem- 
ployment compensation payments are con- 
siderably below the Pennsylvania standard, 
which is itself unable to meet the need in 
times of protracted unemployment. Never- 
theless, the lack of uniform Federal stand- 
ards makes it difficult for Pennsylvania to 
provide more adequate unemployment com- 
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pensation benefits-at the risk of losing in- 
dustry. 

It is urgent that Federal action be taken 
to provide a Federal grant to the States for 
temporary unemployment compensation ben- 
efits to individuals who have exhausted their 
eligibility for regular State benefits and for 
whom jobs are not available; and to elim- 
mate the inequities in the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation system by provid- 
ing adequate and uniform Federal standards: 
Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested by this committee, act- 
ing for the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, to pass emer- 
gency legislation providing for Federal grants 
to the States for the extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for at least 
3 months beyond the expiration of regular 
benefits provided under the State system; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States also pass legislation providing for 
adequate and uniform Federal standards in 
the administration of the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation system; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be furnished to the President-elect, 
Vice President-elect, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the majority and 
minority leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives, the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate, the chairmen and members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate, to such other committee members 
of the U.S, Congress who are charged with 
responsibilities in connection with legislation 
of the type here recommended, to both 
Pennsylvania Senators, and to all members 
of the Pennsylvania delegation in the House 
of Representatives. 


Tribute to Honorable Michael J. Kirwan 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, This 
morning one of the great leaders in this 
House, and everywhere else he goes, the 
Honorable Jonn McCormack, majority 
leader of the Democratic side of the 
House, made a speech, it is a wonderful 
speech, about another outstanding 
leader and another great and good 
friend, and last but not least, an ever- 
lasting, outstanding, true-blue Demo- 
crat, the Honorable MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
of Ohio. Well, of course, Mr. Speaker, 
you know MIKE Kirwan; we all do. He 
is a very quiet man; he is a very hard 
worker; he is a very serious man; he is 
a deep thinker; he has a great brain and 
such an understanding heart; and he 
doesn't talk much on the floor or any- 
where else, but when he does, like you, 
what he says counts. 

Well, I just want to say that every- 
thing that my beloved friend and our 
leader on the Democratic side, the Hon- 
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orable Joh McCormack, said was true, 
more than true, and I wish there were 
something else that we could add to that; 
but not only the Democrats, but the Re- 
publicans, know they can count on MIKE 
Kirwan just as they can on you when 
you tell them anything. I have known 
him so long and so well, and I think it 
was so wonderful for our leader, JOHN 
McCormack, to say the wonderful things 
that he had to say about our great col- 
league and leader, MIKE KIRWAN. 

Again, I will say that MIKE Kirwan 
has served his district, his great State of 
Ohio and this Nation well. Whatever he 
does, he does well, and wherever he goes 
and wherever he is known, and the 
people he works with, I mean all right- 
thinking people, will love and respect 
this great American, Mx Kirwan of 
Ohio. 


Address by Hon. Charles H. Silver at 
Scholarship Dinner of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to place into the REC- 
ORD a most significant address by the 
Honorable Charles H. Silver, president 
of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York at the diamond jubilee 
scholarship dinner of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, which is located in the district which 
I have the honor to represent, This ad- 
dress was made on December 11, 1960, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. It follows: 

The miracle of Yeshiva University and its 
steady record of growth through manyfold 
schools of higher learning Into one of the 
great academies of the world, has few paral- 
lels in history. Indeed; comprising 17 
branches with courses of study leading to 
degrees and diplomas in practically all of the 
arts and sciences, it ranks as one of the 
greatest single contributions of our people 
to the culture of this country. 

Tt is a university conceived not as a Jew- 
ish school, although it evolved from an in- 
stitution of Jewish learning—and not 
merely as a school for Jews in America—but 
as an intellectual citadel for American 
youth, supported, in the main, by a people 
proud and grateful for the blessing of free- 
dom in a land where creation of such a un- 
versity was not only made possible, but en- 
couraged by the American way of life. 

The children of Israel from earliest times 
have been lovers of learning and ours is s re- 
ligion of literature. We are the people of the 
Book, the bearers of the Commandments. 
We live by the word of God and we seek 
truth and understanding as the path to jus- 
tice and peace. 

In this blessed land, millions of our peo- 
ple have lived and prospered and it is a 
measure of payment of a profound debt of 
appreciation that we have been privileged 
to serve the Nation and its people by this 
outstanding example of higher education. 

As America's oldest and largest university 
under Jewish auspices, Yeshiva now spans 
the city of New York with teaching centers 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx, ac- 
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commodating 5,000 students from every part 
of the United States, as well as several for- 
eign countries. Our distinguished faculty 
of 1,200 includes renowned scholars who 
have achieved eminence in fields of research, 
medicine, government, and every branch of 
knowledge. 

Tonight as we meet to celebrate our dia- 
mond jubilee we stand on the threshold of 
new dimensions of physical and academic ex- 
pansion that will lift Yeshiva to even greater 
heights of intellectual distinction in 1961. 

Already on blueprints and drawing boards 
Is the vast plan for a great new center of 
Yeshiva activity, that will rise as an un- 
matched contribution by the Jewish commu- 
nity to our metropolis, our Nation, and the 
world. Here in midtown Manhattan, on 
Broadway in the elghties, imposing struc- 
tures will rise—laboratories, lecture halls, 
classrooms—a broad, integrated educational 
enterprise to train the teachers, scientists, 
doctors, and leaders in every profession, 80 
vitally needed in the momentous years 
ahead. 

Only a decade ago we counted our stu- 
dents in the hundreds, and today in the 
thousands. In a not too distant tomorrow, 
we will be able to train more thousands of 
young men and women for positions of lead- 
ership in education, social work, medicine, 
mathematics, and almost every field of hu- 
man endeavor. 

This is a contribution of our people to- 
ward relieving the present inteliectual emer- 
gency at a time when our country requires 
political, educational, and scientific leader- 
ehip of the highest order. 

In this time of challenge and decision we 
are gratified that we are doing our part to- 
ward the strengthening of democracy’s fron- 
tiers. We have founded and sustained one 
of the foremost schools of our age, a symbol 
of our people's faith and perseverance. Its 
existence should inspire us to even greater 
efforts in lifting the towers of Yeshiva toward 
the stars which guide America's destiny. 

One of the brightest Ughts on the many- 
branched Menorah of Yeshiya University is 
the $150 million medical city which com- 
prises the Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine. I well remémber the days of anguish 
amounting almost to despair which attended 
its beginning. 

There were some who sald that the estab- 
lishment of this medical school under Jew- 
ish auspices would create a “ghetto” and 
increase the difficulties of Jewish young men 
seeking to enter other medical schools. Ex- 
actly the reverse has been true as the Ein- 
stein College of Medicine has made its in- 
delible mark in the fields of science, 
research, and advanced instruction in diag- 
nosis and treatment. Instead of bullding 
an insurmountable wali, we have opened a 
widening door and the bars that formerly 


stood in the way of Jewish applicants to 


medical schools have fallen before this im- 
pressive demonstration of their qualifica- 
tions. 

You have made all of this possible. You 
have built u spiritual home—a center of 
learning—a source of intellectual force— 
and a mighty fortress for democracy. 

By your unselfish generosity, you have 
planted a tree of learning where none like 
it had ever grown before. You have nour- 
ished it to a position of prominence among 
the foremost academies of the world. 
Yeshiva has become a beacon of hope, blaz- 
ing ever higher, for the achievement of 
man's loftiest aspirations, a source of grow- 
ing inspiration for the soul and mind of 
mankind. 

What a reward it is to see these undying 
flames, the windows of Yeshiva, in so many 
parts of our vast city, lighted up against 
the gathering dark, There is the serene 
glow of the Stern College for Women. 
There is the torch of our revitalized grad- 
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uate school, our seminary, teachers institute, 
and training schools. 

The plan for growth Ís of Teshiva's an- 
swer to the growing demand for more 
knowledge for more people. This is a re- 
sponsibility that we all recognize and that 
we, here, at this Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tion resolve to fulfill for the sake of gener- 
ations yet unborn. All our accomplish- 
ments of today must be doubled and 
redoubled as we move onward and up 
to enter upon a new and even more de- 
manding era of intellectual leadership. The 
days ahead will bring a rising tide of pros- 
pective students needing new schools and 
new housing facilitles—needing thousands 
upon thousands of dollars of vital scholar- 
ship grants. 

They will beat upon the doors of Yeshiva 
University demanding the opportunity to re- 
ceive an education, which is the sacred birth- 
right of American youth. 

We must be ready. We will be ready. 

I hope that the days ahead will witness 
the start of a that will eventually 
add to Yeshiva University a school of law 
and engineering. 

Let us acknowledge no barriers, Let us 
be ready to accept every challenge. 

Let us pledge our hearts, our energies, and 
our material resources to the demands of 
the future so that no seeker of knowledge 
will knock at the door of Yeshiva and knock 
in vain. 

We shall remain faithful to our destiny, 
to bear the Word of God and to serve those 
who love learning. We will help youth build 
the world of tomorrow, supporting Yeshiva 
as a hayen for all who seek knowledge and 
truth—those who seek liberty and justice. 

Learning from the past—living in the 
present—and looking toward the future— 
ours will be the task of raising Yeshiva from 
strength to even greater strength. 

This is our sacred obligation to youth, 
to America, and to our God. 


Baring—Right of the Blind To Organize 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to speak briefly in behalf of my bill H.R- 
1921 to protect the right of the blind to 
self-expression through organization of 
the blind. I have previously introdu 
this bill along with many other Members 
in the past and I should like to em- 
phasize, at this time, that I shall con- 
tinue to press for its enactment. 

The bill is brief and simple in lan- 
guage, but it would give every blind 
citizen their constitutional right to freely 
associate themselves without threat or 
fear and to express their views with re- 
gard to programs that closely affect 
their well being and their opportunities- 

I might say that, during the 85th 
Congress, the Subcommittee on S 
Education devoted most of its time to the 
education bill, and it was only at the 
end of that session that they were able 
to offer brief hearings on H.R. 8609, 
which was then the number of my bill. 
Following discussions with Chairman 
Cart ELLIOTT, it was deemed expedient 
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to reintroduce the bill during the 86th 
Congress in order to insure the commit- 
tee's full consideration since they could 
not allocate sufficient time at the end of 
the 85th Congress to hear all those who 
requested the privilege of testifying for 
or against the bill. 

In March 1959 the Subcommittee on 
Special Education did conduct hearings 
on H.R. 14, the new number of the right 
to organize bill, together with 60 similar 
bills, and at that time the committee did 
consider several other bills which would 
establish a commission designed to in- 
Quire into all services provided to blind 
persons. The committee’s decision was 
to defer action on all blind bills and to 
Conduct a special study into the needs of 
all disability groups. Exhaustive work- 
Shop studies consumed the balance of 
time so that the 86th Congress adjourned 
without taking action. 

The Ist and 14th amendments to the 
Constitution assure ali American citi- 
zens the right to freely assemble and 
to join with others of their own choos- 
ing, to promote their goals and pur- 
Doses; the right to speak freely on all 
Matters which concern them and the 
tight to make known their views and 
their opinions to their Representatives 
in Government. I admit that our blind 
Citizens do possess these rights, but as 
brought out in the hearings, as a matter 
of general practice, many of these rights 
have been denied a number of blind citi- 
zens. That is why I have introduced 
this bill. I am not going to elaborate 
On the situation in detail. I have read 
and seen more than adequate evidence 
to convince me that certain organiza- 
tions for the blind have interferred with 
the rights of blind persons to join or- 
Sanizations of the blind and that ad- 
Ministrators of programs for aid and 
rehabilitation of the blind have refused 
and continue to refuse to consult with 
representatives of the blind in the ex- 
€cution and administration of those pro- 
Brams which are intended solely to 
benefit blind persons. 

Some blind people do have special 
needs that Congress has recognized but 
the administrators of the programs 
Which have been established to provide 
these services have authority to evaluate 
Such needs and to withhold the services 
that have been authorized by Congress. 
This is why my bill is essential to the 
Welfare of every blind citizen. It is 
simply an enunciation of their Constitu- 
tional rights, which provide, first, that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the extent practicable, con- 
sult with representatives of organiza- 
tions of the blind in the formulation, 
execution and administration of pro- 
grams of aid and rehabilitation of the 
blind and that he encourages State 
agencies receiving Federal funds for 
Such programs to do likewise; second, it 
Prohibits any official or employee of any 
program of aid or rehabilitation of the 
blind to which Federal funds are con- 
tributed to use the influence of his posi- 
tion to prevent any blind person from 
joining an organization of the blind. 

I urge its support by every Member 
of Congress. 
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Ugly Head 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Eastern Banker of January 9, 1961: 

Uscty Heap 


The tedious, irritating and moral left is 
raising its ugly head again on a wide scale 
in America, quite probably encouraged by 
the successes of Communist aggression. It 
is important for Americans to be able to 
identify Marxists, and to know what they 
stand for, and those highly moral well-mean- 
ing people who find it so easy to be trapped 
by the Marxists. 

One of the major attacks of the American 
left is now directed at the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, a group which has 
not always been able to detect the difference 
between Marxists, reformed Marxists and 
fellow travelers, but which has performed 
on the whole a valuable service. 

Recently, a two-page advertisement ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, demanding 
abolition of the House committee, and signed 
by hundreds of Americans, These signers 
deserve careful study. 

Prominent was the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, with such names as Edwin 
A. Sanders, Ben Seaver, Stewart Meacham, 
Clarence E. Pickett. The Unitarians were 
handsomely represented; so were the rabbis. 
There was a great predominance of profes- 
sors. 

There were many well-meaning, honorable 
Americans among the people like the poet 
Carl Sandburg, Thornton Wilder, Dr. Linus 
Pauling, Dr. Harold C. Urey, Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, Henry Steele Commager. 
There were such chronic leaders of Marxist 
causes as Waldo Frank. There were beatnik 
heroes like the poet Lawrence Ferlinghetti, 


IRRATIONAL 


As a profound student of history, the 
editor has always been repelled by the irra- 
tionality of leftist thought, as well as the 
predominant tone of salvationism inherent 
in it. Karl Marx, the apostle of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, was a man 80 
fantastically ignorant, irresponsible and per- 
verted that only madmen could take his 


‘gospel seriously, Marx knew nothing what- 


ever about agriculture, He knew nothing 
about the workingman, His economics was 
mostly premised upon fallacies. His writing 
reeked of beery German metaphysics, when 
it was not stinking with malice, utopianism 
and hysteria, 

Marx promised a high road to salvation— 
a materialist salvation, replete with laborers 
sitting around discussing Plato, equality 
among all men, a human race rid of envy, 
greed and lethargy. The suckers have been 
buying the philosophy ever since. And the 
moral, emotional ones choose to overlook 
that this philosophy demands treachery, de- 
struction and murder; the golden end justi- 
fies the means, 

The thing that infuriates this writer, of 
course, is that he wishes well for humanity, 
too, and the worshipping of false gods has 
never giyen the masses of mankind any- 
thing but heartache and trouble. Is there 
really anyone so trusting and innocent as 
to believe that if all the world were socialist, 
all private property abolished, mankind then 
would haye resolved all its basic problems, 
cured all {ts ilig? 
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But there are such panty-waist moralists, 
and they are fair game for the cold-eyed 
Marxist leaders in their parade to power. 
They are the well-meaning liberals who flee 
Cuba when naked Communist savagery shows 
its face. They are the people who decry the 
autocracy of Chiang Kai-shek but hardly 
know what to make of Mao. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE? 


How many people ‘are there in China— 
600 million? 680 milllon? 700 million? If 
a census ever is taken, whatever number 
there may be is quite likely to be less than 
that of 5 years ago. 

One of the tragedies of the left is that, 
when in power, it usually manages to pro- 
duce starvation. It may be an oversimplifi- 
cation to say that this results from Karl 
Marx' fantastic ignorance of agriculture, as 
well as of normal nature. The farmer in- 
variably is petty bourgeoisie to the core. He 
is the last man to yield the fruits of his toil 
for the welfare of the factory worker; his 
struggles against the perversity of nature 
are severe enough without the miscalcula- 
tions of socialist bureaucracy. 

In Red China today there is reported to be 
massive starvation. This is blamed upon 
unbelievably bad weather in the last 2 years, 
The reports from Cuba vary, but it would ap- 
pear that fewer chicken coops have been ac- 
complished than sten guns from 
vakia, Cuba, however, is not likely to face 
starvation immediately when so many Ou- 
bans are leaving for the imperalist United 
States. 

Starvation is an instrument of Marxist 
policy, of course, in being one of the con- 
venient ways of doing away with unrecon- 
structable individualists. 

When the next to the last man is starved 
to death, or beaten to death, or shot, the 
world will be safe for soclallsm—the last 
man. 


Communist Strategy of Protracted 
Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I quote a 
thoughtful article by Prof. Anthony 
Trawick Bouscoren of Le Moyne College 
published in the September 1960 issue 
of Human Events, a 

The article follows: 

THE COMMUNIST STRATEGY OF PROTRACTED 
CONFLICT 

(By Anthony Trawick Bouscaren, associate 

professor of political science, Le Moyne 

College) = 

Through bluster and threats, Mr. Khru- 
shchey has succeeded in inducing the United 
States to end the highly successful U-2 pro- 
gram, For 3 years, until the Midas and 
Samos projects become operational, the free 
world wili be deprived of intelligence infor- 
mation which is of survival importance. 

Having gained one point with the tough 
line, Mr. Khrushchey may well revert to a 
softer (than Paris) line, in an attempt to 
bring to the fore in this country those who 
would make coucessions of substance on 
Berlin, Red China, and nuclear testing. 

This characteristic Communist strategy 18 
analyzed in one of last year’s most important 
books. “Protracted Conflict,” written by Prof. 
Robert Strausz-Hupe, William Kintner, 
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James Dougherty, and Alvin Cottrell, all of 
the Foreign Po Research Institute of the 


passage, distills the essence of this doctrine 
into 16 words: 

“The enemy advances, we retreat; enemy 
halts, we harass; enemy tires, we attack; 
enemy retreats, we pursue.” 

The importance of Mao’s writings is his 
conviction that both time and wisdom are 
on the side of the Communists, and that, 
inescapably, the forces of the free world, 
lacking a conceptual framework of the con- 
filct, will succumb to the enveloping tide of 
revolutionary communism, 

Ths Communist strategy of protracted 
conflict seeks to avoid a general, direct, de- 
cisive encounter with the enemy unless and 
until overwhelming physical superiority suf- 
ficient to insure the enemy's complete de- 
struction—and his alone—has been acquired. 
To avoid this encounter, fullest possible re- 
lance must be placed on indirect, irregular, 
unconventional strategies. The indirect ap- 
proach is the standard strategem for mili- 
tary forces as well as revolutionary moye- 
ments confronted by a more powerful enemy. 
As long as the free world possesses superior- 
ity a premature frontal military encounter 
must be avoided, even at the cost of tempo- 
rary setbacks. 

The vision of the Communists in applying 
this instrument of cold warfare is derived 
precisely from their broader strategic vi- 
Slon—their ability to view the conflict in all 
its dimensions. It is derived also from an 
intimate knowledge of the enemy: his dis- 
position of forces, strategic doctrine and, 
last but not least, his psychological makeup. 
The latter includes certain legal preconcep- 
tions which have enabled the Communists 
to proceed almost unhindered against the 
outposts of Western strategic power. 

The problem confronting the Communists 
fs how to extend their sway without provok- 
ing the West into direct and formidable re- 
tallatory action. The strategy of the indi- 
rect approach relies on proxies (North Ko- 
reans, Chinese, North Vietnamese, East Ger- 
mans, and Cubans) for the accomplishment 
of certain missions. It permits the Commu- 
nists to execute their strategy of protracted 
confilct, leaving the Soviet Union free to dis- 
own the legal responsibility for their actions. 
It also enables the Western States to back 
away from firm positions without appearing 
to capitulate to Communist initiatives. 

Success in pursuit of the protracted con- 
filct strategy is predicated upon keeping the 
enemy in a defensive and reactive frame of 
mind and thus preventing him from seizing 
the Initiative. This is primarily a matter of 
psychological conditioning. The Commu- 
nista seek to exploit the enemy's ideological 
preconceptions, and hardens those assump- 
tions, consciously held or not, which inhibit 
his ability to counter their challenges. 

A prize example is the Communist concep- 
tion of the bipolar world, divided into the 
war zone and the peace zone. Communism 
defines the rules and the area of the pro- 
tracted conflict; the West is made to accept 
them. Through a process of conditioning 
the Western Powers can be induced to re- 
spect the boundaries of the peace zone (that 
18, the Soviet bloc), while implicitly taking 
it for granted that the battle will be waged 
solely in the area not yet dominated by 
Soviet power, that Is, the war zone. 

Since the third world war began 16 years 
ago, with the Communist revolution in 
Greece, the Communists have marked out the 
non-Communist territory as the war zone, 
and have succeeded in confining both cold 
and hot phases of this war to it. Much of the 
free world has unconsciously accepted the 
Communist rule of international conduct: 
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under its dispensation the West must con- 
done Communist forays into the non-Com- 
unist war zone and abstain from launching 
counterthrusts into the Communist peace 
zone, The Communists, in short, have 
been allowed to define the territorial limits 
of the protracted conflict, 

The Communists are likely to win world 
war III because they know they are in it. 
That we are still not conscious of being de- 
feated, except momentarily in the techno- 
logical race, or of haying been involyed in 
a mortal struggle these past 16 years does 
not make our appalling defeats thus far any 
less real. On the contrary, the measure of 
success of Communist protracted conflict 
principles is that the Communists gained 
control of regions heretofore firmly held by 
the Western Powers without provoking a 
counterattack, 

The Communists, even since they em- 
barked upon their march to power, have 
operated from an inferior power position. 
At the outset, they could not begin to match 
the military and economic power of their 
opponents. They were inferior in all re- 
spects—except in the determination to win 
a power monopoly, and the skill of exploit- 
ing the irresolution of those they proposed 
to conquer. Broadly speaking, as of the 
present moment, I belieye they are still in- 
ferior to the combined power of the fres 
world, 

Yet, the Communists are striving to over- 
awe the people of the West with their strate- 
gic capabilities—or at least with the image 
of those capabilities which they themselves 
project. They are attempting to paralyze 
the decisionmakers of the Western Btates. 
To this purpose, they will increasingly ex- 
ploit a variety of communications channels 
to produce conditioned guilt complexes, 
schizoid attitudes toward the Communist 
threat, an excessively defensive mentality 
and diverse social neuroses among Western 
elites. Meantime, they will continue to 
mask the serlous internal weaknesses of the 
Soviet empire while working steadily to di- 
vide the West and drain it of Its strength. 

During the second Greek War (1947-49), 
the Communists succeeded in restricting 
hostilities to the war zone,“ that Is, the free 
world side of the boundary running between 
Greece on the one side, and Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania, on the other. The Com- 
munists had a privileged sanctuary in these 
three states, but not so the anti-Commu- 
nist forces in Greece. Similarly, during the 
Korean war, the Chinese Communists, by 
their own admission, would never have in- 
vaded Korea had they not been reassured 
that the United States would respect their 
privileged sanctuary across the Yalu River. 

So it has been in every battle of world 
war III. The Communist enemy can cross 
the 50-yard line into our side, but we cannot 
cross into his territory. Not only has all the 
activity (except for internal uprisings un- 
aided by the West) been on our side of the 50- 
yard Une, but the agenda of international 
conferences has all but precluded even dis- 
cussicn of such things as free elections in 
East Germany and North Korea, attacks on 
unarmed free world aircraft, Korean war 
crimes, genocide in Tibet, and the Baltic 
States. The main issue that was to have been 
discussed at the Paris Conference in May 
was not East Berlin (which is enslaved) but 
West Berlin (which is free), 

On the eve of Khrushchey’s visit to the 
United States last fall, Henry Kissinger 
pointed out (in the New York Times maga- 
zine, Sept. 9, 1959): 

“The cold war is not the result of a mis- 
understanding between our leaders and those 
of the Soviet Union. It is the product of a 
conscious Soviet policy which includes the 
suppression of freedom in Europe 
the Soviet refusal to accept schemes for the 
control of arms; Communist pressure on all 
peripheral areas, of which Laos is only the 
most recent example; the unprovoked threat 
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on Berlin * è, If Mr. Khrushchey com- 
pares his position now with what it was last 
November, when he first threatened Berlin, 
he may well conclude that bellicosity has its 
rewards. As a result of his pressure on Ber- 
lin, accompanied by threats of missile and 
nuclear attacks, Mr. Khrushchey has already 
gained the following points: 

“1. A meeting at the top without with- 
drawing the threat to Berlin. 

2. A demonstration of the lack of purpose 
in the West, 

“3. A hardening of the dividing lines in 
Germany * *, When an East German 
delegation was seated at Geneva, a major 
step was taken not only toward our accepte 
ance of the division of Germany but toward 
our acceptance of the East German puppet 
regime * * * We must guard against suc- 
eumbing to the illusion of relaxation while 
the causes of the cold war remain unsolved 
and new crises build up in an atmosphere of 
blandness and normalcy.” p 

Under cover of the “spirit of Camp David,’ 
Khrushchev induced President Eisenhower to 
agree with him that the situation in Berlin 
was “abnormal.” The implication was that 
this abnormal situation can only be cor- 
rected by Western concessions. Already the 
West has suggested that the RIAS radio in 
West Berlin cut down its anti-Communist 
broadcasts, that there might be a thinning 
out of token forces in West Berlin and the 
United States has already agreed to end fur- 
ther filghts into Berlin of over 10,000 feet. 
But there has been no genuine Soviet recl- 
procity. The Soviets are waiting for us tO 
clear out altogther, without making any con- 
cessions of substance themselves. 

While in this country recently, Chancellor 
Adenauer suggested a plebiscite in West 
Berlin on the issue of Allied (United States. 
British, and French) withdrawal, II 
acted upon, it would really pull the rug out 
from under Khrushehev's feet. But fatling 
this, or the proclamation of a second Cap- 
tive Nations Week at the next strategic op- 
portunity—which would demonstrate to both 
Khrushehev and to the captive peoples whose 
side we are on—our strategy can only be to 
follow the advice of our former Secretary of 
State Acheson. According to the Dean, we 
should inform Khrushchev that we are per- 
fectly satisfied with the existing situation in 
Berlin, and prefer not to discuss that par- 
ticular matter. We might go on to say that 
we are, however, prepared to assist the 
Soviets in preparing free elections in East 
Berlin, East Germany, and North Korea. 

Meantime, so long as the Soviets continue 
their own massive espionage operations 
reject President Eisenhower's open skies pro- 
posal, we must reappraise the unfortunate 
snap decision to stop the U-2 program, 
resume nuclear testing at the earliest 
possible date. 


Challenge to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ARENDS. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I am inserting in the Recor? 
an editorial, which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal January 13 constitut- 
ing an evaluation of President Eisen- 
hower's state of the Union mesage. 

As the editorial so well points out, the 
record of his administration is an envia- 
ble one. We can view with pride what 
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has been accomplished under his leader- 
ship. At the same time, he pointed out 
that much remains to be done, and this 
as the title of the editorial indicates is a 
“challenge to the future.” 
The editorial follows: 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—CHALLENGE TO THE 
FUTURE 


President Eisenhower yesterday did more 
than portray, in broad brush strokes, the 
State of the Union. He also presented a chal- 
lenge to President Kennedy and his adminis- 
tration. The challenge is implicit, and with- 
out trace of rancor—but It Is there all the 
same. 

For in reviewing the past 8 years, Mr. Ei- 
senhower could not fail to note that America 
has been carried to unprecedented heights. 
That is the simple truth that has been mud- 
died by an inordinate amount of verbiage 
about sluggishness, stagnation, negativism, 
decline, lost purpose, materialism, and what 
have you. The real record is plain for all to 
see 


The preservatlon of peace for America, 
for example, is no happenstance but the re- 
sult of deliberate foreign policy buttressed 
by the most formidable array of military 
Strength any nation ever possessed—built 
and maintained by Eisenhower, There isn't 
anything very negative about that. 

In this military field the President's chal- 
lenge becomes explicit: “Every dollar use- 
lessly spent on military mechanisms de- 
creases our total strength and, therefore, our 
Security. We must not return to the ‘crash- 
Program’ psychology of the past when each 
a? feint by the Communists was responded 

to in panic. The ‘bomber gap’ of several 
years ago was always a, fiction, and the 
‘missile gap’ shows every sign of being the 
Same. The Nation can ill afford to abandon 
a national (defense) policy which provides 
for a fully adequate and steady level of effort, 
designed for the Jong pull.” 

Words of advice worth noting and taking. 

The unprecedented heights reached in 
domestic well-being can be quickly etched: 
The average American family with an in- 
come 15 percent higher—in dollars of con- 
stant buying power—than in 1952, The real 
wage of American factory workers 20 percent 
higher. Improvement in industrial peace, 
With remarkably little time lost by strikes. 
The biggest tax cut in history under Elsen- 
hower. And by no means least, the success 
in all but halting the inflationary spiral 
Which had raised the cost of living by 36 
Percent between 1946 and 1952. 

President Eisenhower is not for a moment 

to paint a picture of paradise. He is 
aware of the deficiencies which can be laid 
either to his Administration or the Congress 
or both. So are we, and have not infre- 
quently noted them during these years, He 
is acutely aware of the problems that 
remain 


But add it all up, and it is an enviable 
record. Why then, apart from the rituals of 
Partisan politics, is there so much complain- 
ing about “stagnation” under Eisenhower? 

Of all the various reasons, surely an im- 
Portant one is that a lot of prominent peo- 
Ple today have an itch for the spectacular. 
That can be seen in the innumerable “task 
force" reports with which the Nation is now 
being inundated, with their sweeping uto- 
Pian proposals. But utopian programs at 
home and abroad are not synonymous with 
good government; they are more likely to be 
the reverse. 

Keeping peace is far less dramatic, and far 
harder, than war. Maintaining a 
Calm, steady defense effort catches fewer 
headlines, and is far more difficult, than 
charging off in a frenzy. Curbing inflation 
sa as to preserve the people's purchasing 
Power is less startling, and infinitely more 
exacting, than pushing grandiose spending 
schemes, 
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That is the implied challenge to the fu- 
ture—not to be more spectacular but if 
possible to do as well in the arduous realm 
of good government. 


U.S. Twine Industry Finds Itself in 
Serious Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, the Daily 
Mill Stock Reporter has recently pub- 
lished a very important article on the 
subject of “U.S. Twine Industry Finds 
Itself in Serious Trouble,” which I be- 
lieve is of such importance as to be 
worthy of the attention and careful read- 
ing of all Members of this body. 

The article graphically describes the 
effect that the present tariff rates and 
import duties on foreign manufactured 
twine are having upon this American 
industry and the labor employed therein: 
U.S. Twine INDUSTRY FINDS ITSELF IN SERI- 

ous TROUBLE—FOUR PLANS ARE DISCUSSED 

To Am DOMESTIC TRADE AGAINST IMPORTS 

FLOW : 


(By Joe Kilgore) 

The domestic twine industry Is in serious 
trouble. 

“A decade ago (1947-50), domestic manu- 
facturers supplied more than 80 percent of 
the binder and baler twines purchased by 
U.S. consumers; currently, they supply only 
20 percent of the total.” 

INDUSTRY DETERIORATION 


“The industry's deterioration, following 
increased imports, has been direct, dramatic 
and devastating,” according to Commission- 
ers Schreiber and Sutton of the Tariff Com- 
mission who recommended to the President 
a tariff increase of 30 percent on baler and 
binder twine and an increase of the tariff 
from 15 to 30 percent ad valorem on com- 
mercial twine. 

Two other commissioners—Taibot and 
Jones—in a split decision of the commission, 
however, said there is no sufficient reason 
for a recommendation to the President for 
action in this case .“ Two other com- 
missioners did not vote. 


MR, TALBOT’S OPPOSITION 


U.S. twine manufacturers cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Talbot opposed a tariff on 
imports of twine, which accounts for 78 per- 
cent of the sales in the U.S. market, when 
he apparently is in favor of tariff relief to 
the domestic brass mill industry as soon as 
imports total 13 or 14 percent of the do- 
mestic shipments, 

Mr. Talbot remarked in an article in the 
American Metal Market on December 1 that 
the domestic brass mill industry, plagued 
by imports in recent years, may be rapidly 
approaching the point where the Tarifi Com- 
mission can step in to grant relief. 

The article said that these imports were 
8.6 percent of domestic shipments in 1959 
and 11.5 percent in the first half of 1960, 
with Mr. Talbot remarking that “It's coming 
close to the point where the Tariff Commis- 
sion may find serious injury to the domestic 
brass mill industry in an escape clause 
investigation. 

LOOK—13 PERCENT 


“For example,” he continued, “if next year 
net imports have risen still further to 13 or 
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14 percent of domestic shipments, that is 
definitely what we're looking for.“ 

The point at which serious injury 
from imports begins is rather nebulous, Mr, 
Talbot pointed out in the article in the 
American Metal Market. He added that 
“Many factors have to be considered and 
studied closely by the Commission, such as 
the continued trends which I mentioned, 
but when you get up to 10 percent or 11 
percent of domestic shipments, that is defi- 
nitely getting close." 


WHAT ABOUT 78 PERCENT? 


What happens when you reach 78 percent? 

Perhaps Mr. Talbot should have been 
asked this question which was put to Ray- 
mond M. Tierney, president of the Cordage 
Institute and Paul E. George, assistant to 
the president of the Columbian Rope Co., 
during an interview by this reporter. 

Statistics in the report to the Presi- 
dent by the U.S. Tariff Commission show 
that imports of binder and baler twines 
accounted for 78 percent of the sales in the 
U.S. market during the first nine months of 
1960. The steady climb from 1947 was as 
follows: 1947, 17 percent; 1948, 18 percent; 
1949, 16 percent; 1950, 15 percent; 1951, 23 
percent; 1952, 32 percent; 1953, 43 percent; 
1954, 48 percent; 1955, 54 percent; 1956, 61 
percent; 1957, 65 percent; 1958, 67 percent; 
and 1959, 74 percent. 

MR. TALBOT’S YARDSTICK 


Emphasizing that statistics speak for 
themselves, Messrs. Tierney and George are 
wondering what kind of yardstick was 
used by Mr Talbot, Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, when he indicated that the 
doméstic brass mill industry should have 
tariff protection when that industry's im- 
ports totaled 13 or 14 percent of the US. 
market. Did he use the same yardstick 
when he opposed a tariff for the domestic 
twine industry which has 78 percent im- 
ports compared to only 22 percent domestic 
sales? 

Mr. George added that if 78 percent does 
not constitute a market being taken over by 
imports, how much further do you have 
to go? 

EVEN PRISONS CAN'T COMPETE 

Even State prisons which produce binding 
twines apparently cannot compete with im- 
ports from the low-wage countries such as 
Mexico, Since 1953, four prisons, located in 
Michigan, Missourl, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, have ceased manufacturing such 
products. Only two State prisons, located 
in Minnesota and North Dakota, now pro- 
duce binding twines. 

Likewise, three private concerns which 
formerly produced binding twines have 
ceased operations since 1954. Others are apt 
to follow unless there is some relief. 

ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Furthermore, the domestic hard fiber cord- 
age and twine industry has been selected 
by the Government as one of the in- 
dustries essential to the national security, 
and the raw materials from which twine and 
rope are made—manila and sisal fibers— 
are national defense stockpile items. 

TIME FOR A SERIOUS LOOK 

It is time for the Government to take a 
serious look at the problems faced by the 
domestic manufacturers of twine if this es- 
sential industry is to survive. Since the 
Government considers sisal a strategic 
stockpiling material, to the wel- 
fare of the Nation in wartime, it seems only 
logical that this vital Industry should be 
protected in time of peace. 

PLANS UNDER STUDY 


There currently are two plans under study 
which could bring some relief to the do- 
mestic twine industry. Both will depend 
on the ultimate action of the President of 
the United States. A third plan also is 
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being discussed which could place domestic 
producers of twine in a better competitive 
position with importers from the low-wage 
countries, 
TARIFF COMMISSION PLAN 

The first plan, already mentioned, will be 
discussed later in this article. It is the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation (split 
decision) to the President, He will decide 
whether imports of binder and baler twine 
are of such increased quantities, both actual 
and relative, as to cause serious injury to 
domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products. This investigation 
was instituted by the Commission on June 
24, 1960, upon application of the Cordage 
Institute, New York. 

OCDM PLAN 
The second plan is an application by 
members of the cordage industry to the Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to investigate Imports of cord- 
age products to determine whether or not 
such imports threaten to impair the na- 
tional security. 
STOCKPILE PLAN 


The third plan—which was not instituted 
by the Cordage Institute or members of 
the cordage industry—could be beneficial to 
both twine manufacturers and the suppliers 
of sisal to the domestic industry. 

This plan—no recommendation has been 
made to the Government as yet—would call 
for a more reasonable price in the sale of 
stockpile sisal which must be rotated every 
6 or 7 years. At present, the Government is 
selling this sisal at virtually market quota- 
tions, - 

If the Government sold this sisal at or 
near the price level of Mexican henequen— 
which incidentally is virtually a controlled 
commodity in Mexico which is the strongest 
competitor, of the domestic twine indus- 
try—then the domestic twine industry 
would be able to compete on a more realistic 
level with that country which pays its work- 
ers about as much in wages in a whole day 
as domestic producers pay American workers 
in an hour. 

A leading executive from British East 
Africa, a major producer of sisal, discussed 
this plan with the trade in New York during 
a recent visit here. This plan, it is believed, 
would aid domestic producers of twine, 
American handlers of sisal who supply this 
commodity to domestic twine manufacturers, 
and the British East African sisal industry. 

WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION 


This third plan also is worthy of consid- 
eration, along with the other two plans, 
since sisal and twine are essential to the 
national security. This plan alone perhaps 
could not save the domestic twine industry, 
but along with a reasonable tariff on im- 
ports of twine, it would be very beneficial 
to an essential industry, which was high 
on the national security list during World 
War I. 

QUOTAS PLAN 

A fourth plan also is in the rudimentary 
discussion stage but with no united effort 
as yet evidenced. Some trade analysts, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that a tariff is not 
the only answer to the problems of the 
domestic twine and sisal industries. They 
contend that an import quota is a more logi- 
cal answer to the problems. 

Most twine manufacturers, however, feel 
that a reasonable tariff, such as suggested 
to the President by Commissioners Schreiber 
and Sutton of the Tariff Commission, would 
make it possible for domestic producers to 
compete with virtually all countries except 
Mexico. Mexico, however, imported better 
than one half of all the twine which entered 
the United States in 1959, and over the 
years has been the principal importer. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT KENNEDY 


President-elect John F. Kennedy appar- 
ently is cognizant of the situation which 
exists in the domestic hard fibre cordage and 
twine industry, or at least he was in 1956 
when he testified before the old Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

In the industry's application to the new 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization last 
year, asking for an investigation of imports 
of cordage products to determine whether 
or not such imports threaten to impair the 
national security, Mr. Kennedy's remarks 
at the 1956 hearing were listed along with 
other Information. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


President-elect Kennedy, at that time, 
stated that “I believe that the Congress 
* + + was anxious to insure that those 
companies manufacturing articles essential 
to our national security would be given 
special consideration in connection with the 
problems created by increasing imports. 

“The action of the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization (now OCDM) in 
scheduling this hearing to determine 
whether he should recommend that the 
President act under his legal authority to 
prevent impairment of defense industries 18 
certainly in keeping with the congressional 
intent,” 


NO QUESTION OF ESSENTIALITY 


J do not believe there is any question 
about the essentiality of cordage to our na- 
tional security,” Mr. Kennedy, who was then 
a US. Senator from Massachusetts, said, 
“and it seems evident that unless our do- 
mestic companies are able to continue their 
operations, their capacity to adjust to greatly 
increased demands which might result from 
active military operations will be seriously 
impaired, if not completely lost. This argu- 
ment, if it is supported by the facts as I be- 
lieve it will be, is most compelling.” 


SEE KENNEDY VIEWS UNCHANGED 


The cordage industry has no reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Kennedy's views have changed 
in any way. 

The President-elect’s remarks clearly ex- 
press his opinion of what the Congress ex- 
pected would be done after the adoption of 
section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, according to the 
application to OCDM in 1960 by members of 
the hard fiber cordage and twine industry. 

The President-elect probably already 
knows, the application said, but if not, it 
will soon be called to his attention that the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has not publicly reported 
favorably tp the President of the United 
States on any application under this section. 
This record is hardly what the Congress and 
the President-elect would have expected. 


WHAT ABOUT CUBA? 


The industry's application to OCDM 
pointed out that the hemispheric defense 
strategy concept insofar as it concerns 
cordage products appears to be that we can 
rely on Canada, Mexico, and Cuba to assist 
materially in the production of cordage 
products. 

“In less than 5 years” the application 
states, “our opponents have been proved to 
be totally wrong insofar as Cuba is con- 
cerned. History demonstrated that we can- 
not rely on the Mexican industry. The Mex- 
ican fiber industry has defauted in the past 
and there is no basis for believing it will not 
do so again. The files and records of the 
U.S. consulate at Merida, Mexico, are replete 
with proof of the instability of their 
Industry. 

CANADA IS RELIABLE 


“This leaves as the only reliable sources 
Canada and the United States * Cord- 
age manufacturers in the United States have 
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been forced out of business by Mexican com- 
petition and the same can and probably will 
be true of Canadian companies. We earn- 
estly urge the Canadian objector to join us, 
not fight us.” > 

-In the Tariff Commission's report to the 
President, Commissioners Schreiber and Sut- 
ton also commented that: 

“It is fallacious to contend, as some have, 
that the domestic industry is not being hurt 
since some U.S. producers have seen fit—or 
have been forced—to establish foreign sub- 
sidiarles and to import binding twines there- 
from. Such actions, however, emphasize 
rather than belie the current plight of do- 
mestic producers * * * 


MATTER OF SURVIVAL 


“It is unrealistic to dally further with the 
question whether the domestic industry has 
suffered serious injury. Indeed it is no 
longer a question of serious injury but a mat- 
ter of survival, 

“In 1950, domestic manufacturers supplied 
85 percent of the binding twines consumed 
in the United States; in 1955, they supplied 
less than 50 percent of the total; during the 
first 9 months of 1960, they supplied less 
than 25 percent. 

“In recent months, the price at which 
domestic producers have offered baler twine 
has been about 20 percent below the price 
prevailing a decade ago.” 


OPPORTUNITY TO COMPETE 


Domestic twine manufacturers say their 
objective is the “quality of opportunity to 
compete.” It is impossible, however, to com- 
pete with countries which have a definite 
labor advantage—with countries which pay 
their workers about as much in wages in a 
whole day as domestic producers pay Ameri- 
can workers in 1 hour. 


A Milestone in Service by the Disabled 
American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
call to your attention and to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues of the House of 
Representatives a new milestone in serv- 
ice to the disabled victims of our Nation's 
wars. 

The Disabled American Veterans has 
now passed the 1,500,000-case mark in 
the number of veterans who have bene- 
fitted directly and individually from the 
nationwide service program of the DAV, 
since the end of World War II. 

As you may know, the DAV maintains 
a staff of fully trained service officers, 
thoroughly experienced in every facet of 
veterans’ legislation, in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional offices throughout the 
Nation. This staff, the largest such sup- 
ported at the national level by any na- 
tional veterans organization, is main- 
tained at an annual cost to the DAV in 
excess of $1 million. 

These skilled and dedicated attorneys- 
in-fact in the complex field of veterans 
law, meet with individual veterans and 
their families or survivors, to examine 
the facts of each case—often possible 
only through lengthy research and yo- 
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luminous correspondence—and to pre- 
Pare and properly document claims for 
hospitalization, compensation, survivor 
benefits, pensions, medical care and 
other badly needed rehabilitation 
Services, 

Without their skilled and patient serv- 
ices hundreds of thousands of disabled 
veterans would, in all probability, have 
been entirely unable to document and 
Prove their right to the well-deserved 
benefits which they now enjoy and which 
they need so badly for their own well- 
- being and for the happiness and eco- 
nomic security of their families. 

Nor is this the end of the many 


free services provided by this 
unique, congressionally chartered service 
Organization. 


The DAV is one of the few national 
Service-charitable organizations to pro- 
vide distinct and valuable service for 
everyone to whom they turn for finan- 
Cial support. 

The DAV’s unusual and hard-working 
Idento-Tag minature license plate pro- 
gram, which annually provides key- 
chain-sized replicas of individual auto 
licenses to nearly 40 million American 
motorists, is solely responsible for the 
Teturn of nearly 50,000 sets of lost keys 
and thousands of dollars in other valu- 
ables to their rightful owners each year. 
In all, since the beginning of the 
Indento-Tag program, the DAV has re- 
turned more than 1,509,000 sets of lost 
keys to motorists throughout the Nation. 

But, perhaps, the greatest service to 
the Nation provided by this service- 
Conscious organization is an indefinite 
and indirect one, directly beneficial to 
the American taxpayer, which is not 
easily apparent to the casual observer. 

For it is impossible to estimate the 
enormous amount of processing work 
in the Veterans Administration—and 
the consequent expense to the taxpay- 
ers—which has been eliminated by the 
skill and competence of DAV service 
Officers. 

Each day thousands of veterans with 
tens-of-thousands of questions, each a 
Possible claim for veterans’ benefits, 
turn to DAV service officers for advice 
and assistance. If it were not for these 
Capable and experienced men—who are 

ves all disabled veterans—the 
- VA would be forced to provide a great 
Number of additional personnel to deal 
with this added infiux of daily visitors 
at, of course, a great additional cost to 
the U.S, taxpayer. 

Nearly half of the problems brought to 
DAV service officers, never even reach 
the VA for processing. They are han- 
dled directly by these competent 
intermediaries through their own vast 
experience with all applications of the 
laws and regulations governing veter- 
ans’ benefits. Those cases that are 
Passed onto the VA for action have 
been carefully prepared and thoroughly 
documented for easy and rapid proc- 
essing, saving the VA—and the tax- 
Payer—enormous additional amounts of 
time and expense that would be neces- 
Sary to screen, research, prepare and 
Process these claims if they had been 
Presented by individual veterans, in- 
experienced in the preparation of such 
material, 
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And, finally, the DAV works conscien- 
tiously and steadily with the House Vet- 
erans' Affairs Committee, which I chair, 
in the preparation and consideration of 
veterans’ legislation. Recognizing that 
there is only a limited amount of money 
which can be allocated to all veterans’ 
benefits, the DAV, as the official spokes- 
man for all disabled veterans, works— 
not so much for increased expendi- 
tures—but, rather, to insure that every 
dollar spent for veterans’ benefits is 
spent as wisely as possible to bring the 
maximum aid to the largest number of 
disabled veterans at the lowest possible 
cost to the Government. 

Much of this outstanding record of 
service is well known by my colleagues, 
many of whom, like myself, take great 
pride in our life membership in this dedi- 
cated service organization. 

But it is, perhaps, not known that this 
remarkable record of service is now in 
grave and growing jeopardy. 

The DAV is in dire financial straits. 

For many years it has been the finan- 
cial policy of the DAV to support its ad- 
ministrative expenses from the dues of 
its member and to rely on its Idento-Tag 
program to provide the funds to support 
its million-dollar-a-year service pro- 
gram. It receives no Federal funds for 
the free service it offers to all veterans. 

The DAV’s Idento-Tags are manu- 
factured in, and mailed from, the DAV’s 
own plant, staffed almost entirely by dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents, 
widows, and orphans. All of the net 
proceeds—over and above the cost of 
manufacturing and mailing—are used by 
the DAV to support its million-dollar- 
per-year service program. 

These proceeds are, however, not 
enough. The DAV has been caught in 
a vicious pinch between ever-rising costs 
of operation and steadily shrinking 
revenue. 

The natural tendency of Americans to 
forget the horrors of war and the grim- 
ness of the sacrifices which it demanded 
from those who served, has greatly re- 
duced the public response to this very 
worthy cause, placing the future of the 
DAV’s valuable and vital service pro- 
gram in grave doubt, at a time when it 
is needed more than ever before since 
the days immediately following World 
War II. 

Statistics available to my Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee show that the average 
age of veterans of World War I, is now 
66. This means that this aging group is 
now entering a period when they are be- 
coming progressively less able to cope 
with their handicaps and must rely more 
heavily on their veterans’ benefits and 
on the DAV service officers who help 
them with their problems. 

There is no-doubt in the minds of those 
who know of the magnificent work that 
has been done, that the DAV is an organ- 
ization with an inherently noble and un- 
selfish role to play—a role that is of 
growing importance to millions of dis- 
abled veterans. 

The DAV is, I am personally con- 
vinced, one of the soundest, most effi- 
cient and most competently operated of 
our national service organizations. 

Yet the very future of the DAV hangs 
in the balance. 
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The DAV needs two things: a wider 
membership base, and a greater share of 
the traditional generosity of the Ameri- 
can people. 

At the present time 200,000 disabled 
veterans are members of this organiza- 
tion. This number must be increased in 
the years ahead. 

The DAV needs an increased return 
from its Idento-Tag program; it needs 
the sympathetic attention of the Nation, 
at a level equal to that shown while the 
horrors of war were fresh in our minds. 

There is, of course, nothing that this 
body can, or should, do as a group to 
solve the problems of this vitally impor- 
tant institution which was organized un- 
der a charter from the Congress of the 
United States. 

There is, however, much that we can 
do as individuals of some influence in our 
own areas and on the national scene. 

Many of us in these Chambers today 
are members of the DAV. Many more 
are eligible. All of us have thousands of 
constituents who have benefited directly 
5 from the services of the 
DAV. 

We cannot, I firmly believe, allow this 
essential program of service for those 
who gave so much in their Nation’s de- 
fense, to falter and die at a time when 
it is needed most. 

Let us cooperate with each other and 
with DAV leaders to bolster this organi- 
zation of those who sacrificed so much 
in the Nation's defense to its rightful 
position as the proud, self-sufficient 
spokesman for, and servant of, our war 
disabled. 


A Boom in Farm Sales? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of our farms is dwindling at a 
steady rate, as statistics on farm count 
clearly reveal. This leaves many of us 
to wonder just where these disappearing 
farms are going, and in order to shed a 
little light on the matter I submit to the 
Recorp an article written by Dick Hagen 
and entitled A Boom in Farm Sales”: 


A Boom IN Farm SALES? 
(By Dick Hagen) 


“And what'll you give for it? Who'll 
start the bidding with a $5 bill?” Once again 
that old familiar chant is sounding off across 
Iowa's farmlands. Last year was one of the 
busiest farm sale seasons. Talk is that 
there'll be even more this year. 

But is the farm auction business actually 
zooming? Are auctioneers already booked 
solid for the whole winter? Is there a stam- 
pede of farmers off the land? 

Widespread rumors and scuttlebutt in- 
dicate the answer to all these questions is 
“Yes.” Most peole have “heard” that their 
local auctioneer is booked solid to next 
March. 

It’s no secret that low farm income and 
big machinery are cutting into farm popula- 
tion sharply. Let's take a look at census 
figures. The 1959 tally shows 174,707 farms 
in Iowa. The count was 192,933 in 1954. 
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What's happened to this abandoned land? 
Most of it has been absorbed into other 
farms. The average Iowa farm now measures 
193.6 acres. That's a 17.1-acre increase from 
the 1954 average of 176.5 acres. 

Census figures show we lost 2,807 farms 
because of a change in the definition of a 
farm. New roads, additional recreation areas, 
and city expansion took another 213,583 
acres. That's about 1,100 average farms. 
But this still leaves more than 14,000 farms 
that have disappeared through consolidation 
the past 5 years. 

So farms in Iowa are disappearing at the 
rate of about 3,000 per year—roughly 30 
per county per year. That's at a faster rate 
than ever before. Since the 1954 census, 
the decline has averaged 1144-2 percent 
yearly. 

A spot-check around the state bears out 
these general figures. Chickasaw County in 
northeast Iowa has had a 1.8 percent yearly 
dropoff in farm numbers. The 5-year 
average for Keokuk County in southeast 
Towa is 1.83 percent. Montgomery County in 
southwest Iowa has enced the same 
casualty rate. It’s a bit lower for Kossuth 
County in northwest Iowa—1.07 percent since 
1954. 

Census figures point out the trends. From 
1920 to 1935, they show that farm numbers 
were steadily increasing. Here's what's 
happened to Iowa farm numbers since 
then: : 


Off-the-farm migration is likely to con- 


tinue for some time. 
continue to increase? 

After visits with extension directors, 
bankers, auctioneers, and farmers, it seems 
the rumored bulge in farm sales is more 
fiction than fact. 

For instance, Winneshiek County Exten- 
sion Director E. J. Wiegle reports a local auc- 
tloneer was rumored to be booked solid for 
winter sales. When checked, he had only 12 
bookings. And he feels there will be fewer 
sales this year than last. 

Chickasaw County Farmer-Auctioneer 
R. L. Muench predicts about the same num- 
ber of sales this year as last. 

The same goes for Paul Mason, Loren Wy- 
more, and Roy Bailey, auctioneers in Ma- 
haska, Keokuk, and Clarke Counties. A 
northwest Iowa auctioneer says it's slow so 
far—only five bookings by October 1—half of 
what he had last year. 

H. J. Frese, Tripoli banker, has been clerk- 
ing sales in Bremer County since 1930, “We 
didn’t haye many last year,” he says. “And 
I'm guessing there'll be even fewer this 
season.” He credits the low movement in 
Bremer County to a balanced livestock 
economy. 

“Most renters are on a 50-50 livestock share 
lease—this makes for a more permanent ag- 
riculture, in my opinion.“ 

In a September survey, Wallaces Farmer 
asked Iowa's county extension directors this 
question: “Would you say there are more or 
fewer farm sales in your county this fall 
than a year ago?” 

Forty percent checked more this year. 
Sixty percent guessed fewer or about the 
same. 

Several indicated they'd know a lot better 
after soybean harvest and corn picking. The 
uncertainty of a good crop, particularly with 
some younger farmers, is delaying their di- 
cision. 

What's behind this movement? Low farm 
prices, of course, are at the root of the 
whole problem. But don’t put all the blame 
on low farm income. Usually some per- 
sonal factors are behind decisions to leave 
the farm. 


But will the pace 
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We asked the extension directors to check 
some of the major factors that make people 
decide to sell out. Here's how they ap- 


praised it. 
Un percent] 

Farmers | Farmers | Farmers 

under 30 30 to 50 | over 50 
Retirement 8 65 
Poor health 9 29 
Lack of capital.. 75 22 2 
Poor manugement 16 60 3 
9. E secs 9 9 1 


Franklin County CED, Pearl Kelsey, ex- 
plains the farm migration like this: This is 
a natural adjustment that has been going on 
for years. No one should expect a fully 
mechanized modern farmer to make a decent 
living on the same size operation his father 
handled with a scoop shovel and team of 
horses. 

“The big change has been in the elimi- 
nation of the hired man. The trend is to- 
ward a family-operated farm, not away from 
it.” 

Where do folks leaving the farm go? 
What kind of jobs are they getting? How 
do they find jobs? Do they wish they were 
back on the farm? 

These and other questions are in the minds 
of many farm families today. We'll carry 
more information and reports of personal 
experiences in future Issues. 


Haman Notch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER, Mr. Speak- 
er, the magazine Army, in its January 
1961 issue, has published an article by 
MSgt. Forrest K. Kleinman entitled 
“Haman Notch.” 

This is the saga of brave and resource- 
ful men fighting against overwhelming 
odds in that costly retreat to the Pusan 
defensive perimeter. It tells the story of 
men who had learned the hard way to 
respect a fanatical enemy. 

This is another chapter in the great 
tradition of the American Army. 

For the edification of my friends, I 
include the article in these remarks: 

HAMAN NOTCH 
(By M. Sgt. Forrest K. Kleinman) 


We came to Haman Ridge on feet of lead 
and wings of hope: two skeleton battalions 
of the 19th Infantry, slogging along the tor- 
tuous road from Chinju to Masan as fast as 
sleep-starved minds could make bone-weary 
muscles move. 

We hoped the enemy was still behind us. 
We hoped to beat him to the crest of the 
ridge. We hoped to hold it until 8th Army 
formed a last-ditch defense perimeter around 
Pusan. 


Though sired by desperation our hope was 
mothered by recent experience. We'd blood- 
fed a lot of landscape during those 3 swelter- 
Ing weeks since arriving in Korea on 4 July 
1950, and we'd climbed a lot of hills. 80 
far, we had lost them all. But we learned 
in the losing. 

We had acquired a healthy respect for the 
little brown men in rubber-soled sneakers 
who screamed “Die, Yankee, Die” between 
bursts of fire from their Russian-made burp 
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guns and never stopped coming until they 
were dead. We'd learned to stay in our fox- 
holes and keep firing no matter what our 
imagination told us was happening on flanks 
and in rear, We had learned how to move 
and fight at night. We had learned the uses 
of a hill. s 

We'd learned enough to know that Haman 
must be held. No withdrawal to another de- 
laying position this time: Haman was king 
of all the ground as far as the eye could see. 
It loomed against the sultry blue sky like & 
gigantic oriental dragon guarding the way 
to Masan and Pusan. Near the rump of its 
horny spine was a deep notch where the road 
from Chinju wiggled up and over. A long 
railroad tunnel pierced its tail. Elsewhere, 
its hide was scaled with gnarled trees and 
brush. 

As usual, the defense order was given in 
oral fragments, on the move. The Ist Bat- 
talion, which had been beefed up to half 
strength with replacements during the fight- 
ing at Chinpu 2 days earlier, would hold 
the topographical crest of the ridge. A pro- 
visional ROK battalion from Lieutenant 
Colonel Oh’s skeleton regiment would be 
attached to the ist Battalion and protect 
its left fank. (This outfit was hastily organ- 
ized from remnants of ROK units that took 
the brunt of the invasion earlier, and it had 
no numerical designation at this time. 
“Colonel Oh’s Regiment“ was its official iden- 
tification in the order of battle.) The 2d 
Battalion, 19th Infantry, would be in regi- 
mental reserve at a village about 5 miles 
east of the ridge, The entire 18th Field 
Artillery Battalion of two batteries 
would support our Ist Battalion from posi- 
tions immediately east of the ridge. t 

No mention was made of friendly elements 
on our right or left. As usual, they were 
too far away to concern us, So there was 
nothing to prevent the enemy from en- 
veloping both of our flanks. 

But we no longer worried about how 
Hannibal managed at Cannae 2,000 years 
ago. So long as we held the highest 
ground, we could look down their throats by 
daylight, At night, all supporting elements 
habitually manned their own tight perim- 
eters for close-in defense against infiltration- 

Nor was there anything to prevent the 
enemy from simply by-passing us and going 
on across country, But so long as we held 
Haman Notch and the railroad tunnel, no 
enemy artillery, tanks or vehicles could move 
east to support his infantry, 

THE PLAN LOOKED GOOD 


The company commanders and staff of the 
ist Battalion reached the Notch a few min- 
utes ahead of the column and gathered 
around a sketch placed on the hood of the 
battalion's sole remaining jeep. Hastily 
drawn on a piece of O ration packing case, 
the sketch was very rough indeed, Even 
so, it was better for orientation than our 
only map of the area which had a scale of 
1:50,000. (See the sketch for an approxi- 
mate reconstruction of the original.) [Not 
printed in Recorp.] 

On paper, the plan looked pretty good to 
us even if it was a far cry from the school 
solutions at Benning and Leavenworth with 
their interlocking bands of grazing fire, mo- 
bile reserves, alternate positions, and the 
rest. We thought It might work if we could 
just get into position before dark and the 
enemy. 

It was only about 1400 when the head ot 
the column toiled up to the Notch. The 
men were thoroughly exhausted, 

By now everyone was stripped down to the 
absolute minimum load for survival: his 
weapon, ammunition, canteen and aC ration. 
In addition, some of the oldtimers, who kneW 
how cold it can get at night in the moun- 
tains, carried raincoats doubled over the rear 
of cartridge belts. All other impediments to 
foot movement had been discarded. Yet it 
took every spark of leadership and drive 
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that the weary officers could summon to 
keep the men moving up, up, up the spine 
of the ridge. 

One company, to a man, dropped on the 
toad and lay there oblivious to orders, 
threats or cajolery, while the blazing sun 
dipped under the horizon. In desperation, 
a battalion staff officer called on the power 
of suggestion. 

There's a packet of energy powder in your 
C ration,” he yelled. “It's labeled ‘salt,’ but 
it’s got a secret chemical added to it that 
will give you pep in an emergency like this.” 

Up and down the column he went, awaken- 
ing men and making them take a dose of 
salt and water. Whether through psychol- 
ogy or chemistry acting upon their dehy- 
drated, sun-seared bodies, the dose got them 
off the ground and on the move. 


THE ENEMY IS WATCHING YOU 


The enemy also came to Haman in a helluva 
hurry—plodding across country in two col- 
umns flanking and almost abreast of ours. 
At the same time we arrived at the Notch, 
the leading elements of his right column 
arrived within rifie shot of the mouth of the 
tunnel. While we moved into position on 
the spine and head of the dragon-shaped 
mass, his right battalion took over the tree- 
Covered tail. 

The enemy's troops were of the North 

6th Division—-combat trained by the 
8th Route Army in China to spearhead the 
Invasion of South Korea. So by this time 
We knew each other rather well. We'd met 
before—at the Kum River, Taejon, Annul, 
and Chinju. At Chinju he'd even talk to us 
on the radio, using our call signs, naming our 
Officers, and trying to confuse us with phony 
orders given in unbroken English. 

But the enemy wasn't speaking to us this 
afternoon at Haman. His battalion, con- 
Cealed on the tail of the ridge, lay very stili 
and watched us dig in. When the leading 
elements of his other column arrived in the 
Woods facing the towering head of the ridge, 
they were equally careful not to betray their 
Presence to us. 

About a half hour before sunset, the South 
Korean battalion from Lieutenant Colonel 
Oh's regiment came up from the rear to pro- 
tect our left flank. To insure close coordi- 
Nation with the Americans, the ist Bat- 
talion's operations officer and a radio oper- 
ator were attached to the South Korean 
battalion. 


As the American officer and Colonel Oh 
hastily reconnoitered along the railroad 
track, a North Korean soldier peered through 
the telescopic sight of his sniper rife and 
Centered the inverted V on the American’s 
chest. But a North Korean officer ordered 
him not to press the trigger. According to 
the sniper, who was captured next day, his 
battalion commander didn't want to disclose 
his position on the tail of the ridge prema- 
turely. 

Colonel Oh had a strong hunch that he 
and his troops were under enemy observa- 
tion. So he deliberately waited until dark 
before he moved his battalion into the posi- 
tions he had selected during his hasty recon- 
naissance. Instead of the classic outpost 
with supports, outguards, and patrols, he 
Moved three companies into column along 
the spur of the ridge overlooking the railroad 
and tunnel. Each went into a tight perime- 
ter, the rear one enclosing his battalion com- 
Mand post. Well after, the 4th Company 
Moved stealthily onto the high ground on 
the other side of the railroad tracks, 

It was the canny kind of tactical skill that 
later accounted for Colonel Oh's rapid rise 
to his present rank of lieutenant general in 
the ROK Army, When thé enemy battalion 
attacked just before dawn, its successive en- 
velopments bounced off one company after 
another of the defensive column. Forced 
into the open, the enemy began to work 
along the lee of the built-up railroad tracks. 
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Then the 4th Company closed the ‘trap, 
catching the enemy in a heavy crossfire. 
That was the end of the enemy threat to 
the Ist Battalion's left fank. 

Meanwhile, disaster had struck on the 
right flank. During the night, the enemy 
had scaled the steep slope at the head of the 
ridge and infiltrated undetected into Able 
Company's defense perimeter, In the dawn 
assault at close quarters, all but one officer 
and about 40 men of Able Company were 
killed or captured, 


LACK OF ORGANIC AIRCRAFT IS COSTLY 


The reader with an eye to future opera- 
tions should not dismiss this as merely a 
matter of laxness in local security measures. 
Rather, it demonstrates the realistic fact 
that physical exhaustion can nullify pro- 
fessional knowledge, practical experience, 
training and even the adrenalin of fear. 
Able Company had the longest, steepest 
climb to get into position. When they ar- 
rived at the Notch officers and men were al- 
ready exhausted by more than a week of 
constant 24-hour-a-day action. What their 
fatigue-drugged officers and sentries needed 
that night was some genuine pep or anti- 
sleep pills. 7 

Also demonstrated is the infantry’s need 
for means of vertical mobility in any kind 
of future war. If we'd had just one heli- 
copter to move some fresh men onto the head 
of Haman Ridge during occupation of the 
hasty defense position, we would have been 
four officers and three platoons stronger next 
day. 

In between the two flanks, the enemy’s 
dawn attack made no progress, but the fire 
fight continued at a furious pace all along 
the line. With all elements engaged we had 
no battalion reserve except for the handful 
of survivors from Able Company. So it was 
impossible to mount an immediate counter- 
attack against the head of the ridge. Yet 
it was imperative that we prevent the enemy 
from reinforcing his foothold there. 

Our artillery broke the dilemma. From 
their close support positions, they could 
bring direct observed fire on the head of the 
ridge. 

Plastered with deadly tree bursts, the 
enemy broke and ran. Through our binocu- 
lars we saw survivors scamper down the 
slope in all directions. When Baker Com- 
pany extended its right flank onto Able 
Company's former position a little while 
later, the only enemy soldiers fhey found 
there were “permanently good.“ 

THE WORTH OF ONE RESOLUTE, SKILLED SOLDIER 


Near the Notch, M. Sgt. Edward “Moose” 
Hoffman was engaged in a duel with the 
enemy's mortars and machineguns. He had 
manned a 75-millimeter recoilless rifle after 
all of its crew became casualties and he was 
using it as a sniper would a rifle. From his 
position he controlled all approaches to the 
center and left front of the ridge, including 
folds of ground that appeared to enemy gun 
crews to offer cover. 

As fast as they displaced forward to sup- 
port their attacking riflemen, Sergeant Hoff- 
man nailed them with HE. An enemy tank 
rumbled onto the railroad track and he 
switched to AP. Because of the extreme 
range and the fact that our artillery were 
also quick to engage the tank, it was im- 
possible to tell who knocked it out. But 
we know he hit it with his first round, and 
it never fired a shot. 

In midaction Sergeant Hoffman suddenly 
became a second lieutenant. Regimental 
commander, Col. (now Maj, Gen.) Ned 
D. Moore crawled up to the gun position 
under fire and was so impressed by Hoff- 
man’s work that he awarded the battlefield 
commission on the spot. 

Because of the heavy toll Hoffman was 

„ his position soon became the focal 
point of enemy fires. Mortar shelis crumped 
all around him. Machinegun bullets tore 
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through his clothes. But he didn’t relin- 
quish his reign over the approaches to the 
ridge until the enemy was repulsed. 
Through he was bleeding from both ears and 
urinating blood, the medics couldn't find 
a single scratch on his charmed hide. 

A Regular Army sergeant with many years“ 
service behind him, Hoffman lacked a col- 
lege diploma or a superduper AGCT score. 
But he knew the score when the chips were 
down and he was worth a battalion at Ha- 
man Notch. In 1952, Secretary of the Army 
Pace made Hoffman's feat the subject of a 
nationally syndicated column to demonstrate 
the crucial importance of just one skilled 
soldier with the right weapon at the right 
place and at the right time. (Whether the 
weapon be a raygun or a disintegrator, who 
can doubt that the skilled soldier at the 
right place and time will be just as impor- 
tant in 1972?) 

UNIT TRAINING MUST BE BEFORE BATTLE 


Trapped in à crossfire on our left flank, 
plastered with artillery on our right flank, 
and winnowed in the center, the enemy 
pulled back. The Kum River, Taejon, and 
Chinju were never like this. Their old ac- 
quaintances had learned a trick or two. 

Silence descended on the battlefield so 
abruptly that it was like a blow. We could 
hear ringing in our ears. 

No contact” reported our patrols. 

A task force of four light tanks, two 
armored cars and a few hundred infantrymen 
from the skeleton 29th Infantry came up 
from the rear with orders to pass through 
us and regain contact with the enemy. They 
did, 

The tanks leading, they were about half- 
way down the forward slope of the ridge 
when all hell broke loose. From concealed 
positions in draws along the road, the enemy 
opened up at close range with antitank rifles 
and bazookas. Machinegun and rifle fire 
hammered at our infantry. 

Most of the doughboys managed to crawl 
back to our position, But in a matter of 
minutes all save one tank and one armored 
car were knocker out. This was the third 
time the 29th Infantry had been ambushed, 
and this was the finish of its effectiveness as 
a unit for many weeks to come. Some of the 
survivors stayed with the 19th Infantry so 
long afterward that their transfer was 
legalized by orders. 

I intend no reflection whatsoever upon the 
soldierly qualities of the 29th’s original 
members in Korea. As individual soldiers 
they were every bit as competent as the rest 
of us, What they lacked was the advanced 
unit training in the feld that other units 
of Eighth Army had undergone just prior 
to the Communist invasion of Korea. The 
enemy never gave them a chance to acquire 
it in combat. 

The 29th’s aggressive move at Haman 
Notch was not as abortive as it might seem. 
From prisoners taken later in the day, we 
learned that the enemy had just committed 
reserves for another attack. The counter- 
thrust had a spoiling effect, disclosing the 
enemy's reapproach to us and upsetting his 
plan of attack. 

Consequently, Baker and Charlie Com- 
panies easily repulsed the ensuing assault 
on their sections of the ridge. But the per- 
pendicular deployment of Colonel Oh's bat- 
talion which had proved so effective against 
the enemy envelopment early in the day, 
exposed them now to mortar fire, and cas- 
ualties began to mount. Significantly, dur- 
ing the battle the rest of our units suf- 
fered comparatively few casualties from 
mortar fire. Their position on the topo- 
graphical crest made them very hard to hit 
with an indirect-fire weapon since the overs 
were way long and the shorts were ex- 
pended against the forward slope safely 
below the line of foxholes. 
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LESSON IN APPLIED TACTICS 

This experience raises a point in defense 
tactics that merits emphasis. Despite the 
practice of drawing goose eggs on maps, 
depth of position at the tactical unit level 
should not be considered an ironclad rule. 
Particularly during daylight, enemy fire and 
terrain may make a linear formation ad- 
vantageous. Not only is it less vulnerable 
to enemy fire in some situations but it often 
places more of our weapons in good firing 
positions, 

Sizing up the situation from his advanced 
regimental command post a few yards be- 
hind the frontline of riflemen just right 
of the Notch, Colonel Moore decided to com- 
mit his reserve 2d Battalion; it would pass 
through Colonel Oh's battalion and occupy 
the tail of the ridge. While this move was 
in progress, the enemy pulled back and fir- 
ing died down all along the line. Again we 
could hear the ringing in our ears. 

As the 2d Battalion began to dig in on the 
tall of the ridge, however, a well-concealed 
enemy sniper began to pick men off. His 
genuinely smokeless cartridges made it al- 
most impossible to spot him in the heavily 
wooded area, In less than an hour, he killed 
or wounded 11. 

The commander of the light tank that had 
survived the morning’s action offered to take 
a crack at him. Moving his tank through 
the notch to an exposed firing position, he 
swept the suspected area with the turret- 
mounted caliber 50 machinegun, I wish 
I could name that tanker, for he was a brave 
man. 


So was the enemy sniper. Between bursts 
of fire from the machinegun, we heard the 
crack of the sniper's rifle firing back at the 
tank commander. This bizarre duel con- 
tinued for about 10 minutes before the 
sniper's luck ran out, 

By now the day was almost over. Though 
our casualties had been heavy, we'd stopped 
the enemy cold and bought 24 more precious 
hours for the rest of 8th Army to deploy. 

Strangely enough, it was at this point, 
when we had virtually won the battle, that 
we could have Iost Haman without the enemy 
firing another shot. Maybe it was the sight 
of our sun-blackened dead. Maybe it was the 
tank moving back to the rear. Maybe it was 
just the damned quiet pressing on jangled 
nerves. Whatever the origin, the tension 
on the ridge tightened until you could almost 
see it crackle from foxhole to foxhole, 


THEIR LEADER’S EXAMPLE KEEPS SOLDIERS 
FIGHTING 


Suddenly a soldier jumped up in full view 
of the men on both sides of the notch and 
threw down his rifle, “I'm getting out of 
here,” he screamed, and started to run. 
Other soldiers got up as 1f to follow. 

In the history of warfare, much less has 
triggered panic in entire divisions—even 
armies. But fortunately a quick-thinking, 
fast-acting young officer was nearby. Be- 
fore panic could flare, Lt. (now Maj.) 
Charles E. Hall, the ist Battalion’s S2, 
stopped the flight with a teeth-rattling body 
block, 

In the hairy-chested school of war fiction, 
culprits in such cases are court-martialed or 
even shot on the spot. But in this instance 
from real life, Lieutenant Hall just sent the 
man back to his rifle and foxhole. 

Still not another shot from the enemy. 
Yet the tension continued to mount. Faces 
were taut and grim. Rumors were whis- 
pered: “* * è Yeah, more than a hundred 
KIA today in the Ist Battalion alone. * * * 
They say the entire 25th Division was wiped 
out in an ambush on the road south of 
here. * * * Did you see that big albino lead- 
ing the enemy attack? All white he was, like 
a ghost.” 

This was a moment that called for leader- 
ship, and the 19th Infantry had a leader who 
knew just what to do. No melodramatics, 
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no stirring speeches. Colonel Moore merely 
took a stroll along the line of foxholes, smil- 
ing and talking to his men as calmly as if 
the nearest enemy sniper were a thousand 
miles away. 

It wasn't what he said so much as the way 
he said it with a twinkle in his eye and 
a grin that made you feel like grinning too. 
Laughter began to bubble up around the 
Notch, loosening tight throats and easing 
the hard little knot that even the brave 
sometimes get in the pit of their stomachs 
during combat. 

Other officers also were quick to sense the 
need for their personal presence up front. 
Lt. Col. Thomas M. McGrail (now a retired 
colonel living in California) jauntily twirl- 
ing a stick, walked along the 2d Battalion’s 
foxholes in full view of the enemy. Company 
commanders like Capts. Make Barscz and 
Walt Conway moved among their riflemen 
cracking jokes and talking it up like quar- 
terbacks with fourth down and goal to go. 
The dark rumors and all trace of potential 
panic vanished. 

The enemy came again that night, but 
only in patrols that retreated as soon as 
they met fire. Never before had our old 
acquaintances of the North Korean 6th Di- 
vision been so cautious with us. Perhaps 
they'd acquired some healthy respect for 
their enemy too. 

The next day we were relieved by a regi- 
ment of the 25th Infantry Divislon—fresh- 
faced, cleanly uniformed, fully equipped, 
brimming with confidence. We gave them 
all our extra ammunition and wished them 
luck. The labor had been long and lusty but 
the Pusan Perimeter was born. 

Many lessons for today’s Army may be 
drawn with future profit from-early Korean 
engagements like Haman Notch when the 
situation was fluid, units -skeletonized, 
equipment old, and yesterday's technicians 
manned rifle squads. But the most timely 
moral applies far beyond military ranks, It 
was voiced to me at Haman Notch when I 
stopped a truck headed for the rear and told 
a group of walking wounded to get aboard. 

They moved upon to the tallgate, but there 
they halted. As I walked closer, my nose 
told me why. The truck was carrying some 
of our dead. 

“Never mind,” I sald. “There'll be another 
truck along.” 

But a gray-halred sergeant with his arm in 
a sling went ahead and climbed in. 

“I don’t mind riding with them.“ he sald. 
“I just wish some of the people who thought 
it safe to economize on the Army could ride 
this truck today too.” 


Hodges Will Battle Hard for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein an article by Wil- 
liam Hines in today’s Evening Star about 
a very outstanding and great American, 
22 Luther H. Hodges, of North Caro- 

a. 

This is quite a story and I think all 
of the people will like to read it. I wish 
they could put this picture in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, too, because to take 
a look at Luther Hodges and to see his 
wonderful face and hear him talk is 
worth an awful lot to anybody, and you 
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will know we have a great man going in 
as Secretary of Commerce. This man 
has really and truly succeeded, not only 
in his business, but he has raised a great 
and wonderful family, but in politics 
too. He will do a great and outstanding 
job for President-elect John F. Kennedy 
and Vice-President-elect Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON and this whole Nation. 

I do not know him as well as I expect 
to, but I am going to make it my busi- 
ness to see him and go over things with 
him because I have a great deal of re- 
spect for him and his judgment; and 
any other man who has been able to 
make the record that this great Gover- 
nor, Luther H. Hodges, of North Caro- 
lina, has made. He has a tough job 
ahead of him but he has been used to 
that and he'll come out right on top. It 
is going to be my joy and pleasure to 
help Luther Hodges make the best Sec- 
retary of Commerce we have ever had in 
this Nation. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Jan, 9, 1961] 
Hopces WILL BATTLE HARD For BUSINESS 
(By Willlam Hines) 

As long as Luther Hartwell Hodges is Sec- 
retary of Commerce the American business- 
man will have a sympathetic and effective 
pleader close to the ear of President Kennedy. 

Luther Hodges harbors not the slightest 
shadow of doubt that what is good for busi- 
ness is good for the country. Thus, armed 
with the knowledge that his cause is just, the 
white-haired North Carolinian can be ex- 
pected to do vigorous battle for business and 
against its enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Specifics of the Hodges’ for the 
next 4 years are locked in the breast of Sec- 
retary-designate for the present. But in 
general it can be predicted that he will move 
swiftly to improve America’s position in the 
rat race of international trade and to try to 
curb what looks suspiciously like a business 
recession at home. 

Mr. Hodges does not believe the Govern- 
ment can cure the Nation's economic Ills “by 
waving a wand in Washington,” as he put it. 
The Hodges’ formula for a Commerce Secre- 
tary, rather, is “to do certain necessary serv- 
ices for business and industry and not g9 
throwing roadblocks in the way.” 

FOR “RIGHT TO WORK" 


A “roadblock,” by Mr. Hodges’ standards, 
undoubtedly would be any attempt to liber- 
alize the Taft-Hartley Act by withdrawing 
from the States their present authority to 
enact right-to-work laws governing indus- 
tries in interstate commerce. This is high 
on labor's agenda. 

As the immediate past Governor of a 
right-to-work State, Mr. Hodges is convinced 
that North Carolina's law has attracted busl- 
ness and stabilized employment there. He 
would certainly oppose strongly any change 
in the Nation's labor law that would strip 
this authority from the States. 

Luther Hodges is not dreamer enough to 
think Taft-Hartley could be strengthened 
into a national right-to-work law. however. 
As a matter of fact, he refuses even to say 
whether he thinks such a law would be @ 
good thing. “It’s been good for North Caro- 
Una“ Is his only comment. 

Ever since he was named to the Com- 
merce post December 3, people have been 
wondering how Mr. Hodges would fit into 
the Kennedy Cabinet. His age (62) and 
economic outlook seemingly put him at vari- 
ance with the President and the other mem- 
bers of the youthful official family, 


BACKED BY FOES 


Those who know him best predict Luther 
Hodges not only will fit in well, but 
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make an excellent Secretary of Commerce, 
His close friends and political debtors under- 
standably speak of him in glowing terms. 
But a poll of those who are in no sense 
his admirers also reveals a belief that Mr. 
Hodges will do a good job. 

“I can't think of a single Secretary of 
Commerce in my memory so admirably suited 
to the job,” says a political foe, State Sena- 
tor John Jordan of Raleigh, 

“I think he has the qualifications to be 
a good Secretary,” says State AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent W. Millard Barbee of Durham, who has 
been persona non grata at the Governor's 
Office since 1957. 

“He knows the score—but Commerce is the 
Only position in the Cabinet I'd like to see 
him in,” says Associate Editor-emeritus Rob- 
ert E. Williams of the Raleigh News and 
Observer. 

“He's been a pretty good Governor, and 
I think he'll make out fine in Washington,” 
Says the Reverend Curtis P, Meadows, head 
of Raleigh's 1,000-member chapter of the 
NAACP. 


RAGS TO RICHES 


One thing that will stand Mr. Hodges in 
good stead is his amazing adaptability. He 
Made the transition from big-business execu- 
tive to public servant 10 years ago without 
breaking stride, and can be relied on now 
not to falter as he enters the Washington 
arena, 

Mr. Hodges Is reputed to be a millionaire, 
Which if true (as it quite probably is) makes 
him the perfect example of Rags to Riches 
through Pluck and Luck. A poor boy from 
Pittsylvania County, Va., he played the whole 
Horatio Alger bit and was well fixed when 
he retired from business at the age of 52. 

Mr, Hodges’ employment record at Mar- 
shall Field & Co., clearly shows a man of 
drive and ability, Though ít is best known 
äs a Chicago department store, Marshall 
Field is a vast and diversified enterprise 
with a large string of textile mills, By the 
time he was 40, Mr. Hodges was general 
Manager of those mills. 

Young Luther Hodges was an exemplary 
citizen from the start. While working his 
Way through the University of North Caro- 
lina, he was business manager of the baseball 
team and active in the YMCA. 


LED BIBLE READINGS 


“On baseball trips he'd always get five or 
six boys together on Sunday morning to read 
the Bible and pray,” William P. Saunders re- 
Calls. Mr. Saunders, a classmate of Mr. 
Hodges, headed the State Department of 
Conservation and development in the Gov- 
ernor’s administration. 

As he grew older, Mr. Hodges, a Methodist, 
Maintained his boyhood interest in Scripture 
and his belief in prayer, but gradually ac- 
quired a small, undistinguished vocabulary 
of cuss words and a taste for an occasional 
Scotch-on-the-rocks. He uses both profan- 
ity and alcohol in moderation. 

The Hodges’ three children are married, 
which leaves the new Secretary and the 
tormer Miss Martha Blakeney, his wife since 
1922, pretty much alone. They have taken 
a furnished apartment at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

WIFE DISAPPOINTED 


“She took it philosophically,” Mr. Hodges 
Says of the Cabinet appointment, “She was 
disappointed, of course, because we had just 
bought this new house in Chapel Hill and 
were preparing to move into it after my term 
as Governor ended.” Mr. Hodges was suc- 
Ceeded as Governor by Terry Sanford on 
January 5. 

"My last act was to transfer the great seal 
to my successor as prescribed by law,” he 
Said. "You know, I had never seen the damn 

The reason why Mr. Hodges had not, in 
his turn, acquired the great seal from ‘his 
Predecessor was that Gov. William G. Um- 
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stead died in office and the then Lieutenant 
Governor Hodges automatically succeeded 
him in November 1954. When he was elected 
Governor in 1956, he had no occasion to see 
the great seal, so his encounter with it this 
month was his first. 

Mr. Hodges already has established that 
there is no equivalent symbol of office to be 
transferred at the Commerce Department 
January 20. 


COULDN'T WIN AGAIN? 


North Carolina law prohibits a Governor's 
succeeding himself to a second elected term, 
one reason why Mr. Hodges stepped down. 
Another reason widely advanced by political 
observers in North Carolina is that Mr. 
Hodges probably could not have been re- 
elected had he been able to run again. 

“The Governor was not particularly popu- 
lar with the mass of voters,” says Graham 
Jones, a former newspaper reported who is 
Governor Sanford's press secretary. Sam 
Regan, executive editor of the Raleigh news- 
papers, agrees with this interpretation and 
points out that the gubernatorial candidate 
supported by Mr. Hodges ran a poor third in 
a field of four in the Democratic primary. 

Popular with the voters or not, Mr. Hodges 
was a splendid frontman for his State in its 
drive to develop itself industrially, He 
traveled tirelessly (75,000 miles last year), 
socialized indefatigably (as key figure in a 
funmaking group of opinion-molders called 
the Honorary Tar Heels) and never ceased to 
promote the great north State. 


CUTS GOOD FIGURE 


That he was promoting Luther Hartwell 
Hodges simultaneously is both unavoidable 
and understandable. Fortunately, Mr. 
Hodges cuts a good figure—pleasant-looking, 
well-dressed, soft-spoken, intelligent, and 
obviously loaded with ability and integrity. 
In seeking an image, a State could do worse. 

Of all his accomplishments as Governor 
of North Carolina, Mr. Hodges takes greatest 
pride in the research triangle development 
in the Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill area. 
In realizing his ambition to create the tri- 
angle, Mr. Hodges drew on his talent for get- 
ting people to work unstintingly with him. 

“If it hadn't been for the great admiration 
that business and corporation people have 
for him, the research triangle would have 
been impossible,” says Akers Moore, a key- 
man in the triangle development, “People 
Just said, ‘If Luther Hodges thi this Is a 
good thing, Li put my money into it“ 

On Mr. Hodges“ say-so, $1,775,000 was 
raised for the establishment of a nonprofit 
foundation to build and operate an industrial 
park devoted to research. According to Mr. 
Akers and others, the research triangle start- 
ed as a glimmer in the Governor's eye, It is 
now ea burgeon technology center covering 
4,620 acres. 

The research triangle took advantage of 
the presence of three big universities: Duke 
at Durham, North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
and State College at Raleigh. Faculty mem- 
bers at the three schools are available to 
serve as consultants on research projects. 
This enables corporations to get high-class 
research done relatively cheaply and pads the 
normally thin pocketbooks of college 
teachers. 

PROGRAM PAYS OFF 


North Carolina's development program 
which for practical purposes may be con- 
sidered coeval with Mr. Hodges’ advent as 
Governor has paid off handsomely, if cold 
figures are any indication. William Hender- 
son, head of the State division of commerce 
and industry, cites these statistics: 

New and expanded plants built, 2,324; new 
capital expended, 61.153.504. 000; new jobs, 
318,233; new payrolls, $431,539,000 annually. 

“And we are just beginning to roll,” Mr. 
Henderson adds. 

“North Carolina now has a momentum 
that not even a bad Governor could stop,” 
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Mr. Hodges remarked the other day, adding 
quickly that Mr. Sanford will not be a bad 
Governor, 

Mr. Hodges is quite prepared for charges 
by northerners that, as North Carolina’s Gov- 
ernor, he kidnaped industries in other States 
with promises of cheap, docile, unorganized 
labor. He and his associates in the State’s 
development program deny this charge is 
justified. 

SOME CLOSED PLANTS 


“We have always told industrialists that 
we don't want them to move their plants 
from other States to North Carolina,” Mr. 
Hodges explains. “We do tell them, how- 
ever, that when their expansion programs 
include a move into the Southeast, we would 
like to have them consider us.“ 

Neither Mr. Hodges nor his development 
aides deny that some industrialists have 
closed plants up North and moved into the 
Tar Heel State. But North Carolina didn't 
plan it that way, they contend. 

Mr. Hodges as Governor persuaded 204 
communities to found development boards 
to attract industry. Though the State Con- 
servation and Development director, Mr. 
Saunders, insists that North Carolina has no 
“giveaway program” in the form of tax mor- 
atoria to new industries, some of the local 
boards grant special deals, 

The development program has diversified 
North Carolina industry away from a con- 
centration of what Mr. Hodges calls “low- 
skill” (meaning low pay) industries, chiefly 
textiles, tobacco, and furniture. This broad- 
ening of the State's industrial base would 
seem on its face to be a good thing. 

Labor’s spokesman, Millard Barbee, says 
the whole story is not told by Mr. Hender- 
son's facts and figures, however. 


LABOR SEES FALLOUT 


“The industry being attracted to North 
Carolina is not really the most desirable 
type,” he contends. Fly-by-night corpora- 
tions move in, set up factories in rent free, 
community-constructed bulldings, and then 
fold up and leave when the rent moratorium 
runs out or the workers petition the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for a collective 
bargaining election, Mr, Barbee asserts. 

This sort of unforseen fallout from the 
development program is only one of many 
situations in Luther Hodges’ North Caro- 
line that organized labor does not like. 

In your opinion, is Hodges antilabor?” 
Mr. Barbee was asked. 

He's antiunion,” the AFL-CIO official re- 
plied. 

The distinction is a valid one. While Mr. 
Hodges has consistently and unfeignedly 
demonstrated his bias toward business and 
against unions, he worked as Governor to 
better the condition of the economic under- 
dog. In his administration, North Carolina 
got the South’s first minimum wage statute, 
which brought thousands of workers in in- 
trastate commerce up to a wage floor of 75 
cents an hour. 

WON'T OPPOSE PAY RISE 

Nationally, the wage minimum in inter- 
state commerce is $1. Governor Hodges pre- 
dicts this will be raised soon to $1.15 and 
then to $1.25, and indicates he will not op- 
pose such a wage hike. 

“Hodges supports the Democratic Party's 
theory that you should take care of the peo- 
ple at the bottom, that people at the top can 
take care of themselves,” Editor William 
says, “He doesn't subscribe to the Republi- 
can ‘trickle-down’ idea.“ 

For the Negro, Mr. Hodges minimum-wage 
law stands as his outstanding accomplish- 
ment. It has even caused NAACP's Mr. Mead- 
ows to overlook the former Governor's go- 
slow attitude toward school desegregation in 
assessing him as “a pretty good Governor.” 

“The minimum wage law was a wonderful 
thing,” Mr. Meadows says. 
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Mr. Hodges’ attitude toward integration 
was “disappointing,” in the view of Editor 
Ragan. 

“If he had asserted some leadership and 
spoken out early in the game, North Carolina 
would have gone along toward fuller inte- 
gration,” Mr. Ragan says. I think he missed 
a wonderful opportunity.” 

KEPT THINGS PEACEFUL 


Mr. Hodges, who makes no secret of his 
personal inclination toward segregation of 
the races, effected a “token” desegregation 
involving about 60 Negroes in a half-dozen 
schools. But while he did not give the State 
anything resembling forceful leadership to- 
ward implementation of the Supreme Court 
decisions, he at least kept things peaceful. 

The potentially even more explosive lunch- 
counter sit-ins, which got their start among 
students at the State-operated Agricultural 
and Technical College for Negroes in Greens- 
boro, also were kept from getting out of 
hand. On both occasions, the Governor 
quietly let it be known that “gang rule” 
would not prevail. 

Mr. Hodges is a great respecter and user 
of authority, and is not afraid to employ au- 
thority’s tools where necessary. He used 
sheriff's deputies and later State troopers in 
an effort to keep the peace during a strike 
in Henderson, and finally used the National 
Guard when lesser measures falled. The 
Hodges interpretation of this action was 
preservation of law and order; in Mr. Bar- 
bee's view it was outright unton-busting. 


HIT LITTLE ROCK TROOPS 


The former Governor was critical of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's use of troops in Little 
Rock and of his dispatch of forces to the 
Caribbean at the time of the anti-Nixon 
riots in Venezuela, but he professes to see 
no incongruity in his own subsequent use 
of troops at Henderson. 

“I had repeatedly warned in writing that 
I would use the guard if necessary. Every- 
one had plenty of notice,” Mr. Hodges ex- 
plains. “Eisenhower just came in off the 
golf course one day and sent troops to Little 
Rock. He hadn't got public sentiment lined 
up.” 

Mr. Hodges, whom his critics call “vain” 
and “opinionated,” does not like to have his 
actions questioned, and cannot stand to have 
anyone question his motives. When Millard 
Barbee was quoted (incorrectly, he says) as 
having accused thé Governor of foot-dragging 
on the minimum wage law in 1957, Mr, 
Hodges wrote him a letter harshly notifying 
Mr. Barbee that the Governor's office was 
closed to him until the union leader apolo- 
gized. Mr. Barbee never apologized and the 
two have not spoken since then. 


VINDICTIVE STREAK? 


"That's the way he feels toward unions,” 
the AFL-CIO official says. “To me it shows 
his stature, which is very small: Anybody 
don't agree with me, to hell with him, I 
don't want anything to do with him, That's 
the way Khrushchev operates.” 

In more measured terms, Editor Ragan 
says he discerns a “slight vindictive streak” 
in Mr. Hodges. He's got a very strong ego. 
He doesn't like to be disagreed with, and he 
gets a little irked if anyone does,” Mr. Ragan 
says. 

Mr. Hodges’ friends naturally put a kinder 
interpretation on it. “He doesn't beat 
around the bush, and he doesn't want you 
to waste his time,” Chancellor John Caldwell 
of the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering says. “He wants 
facts, not guesses or opinions,” Development 
Chief Saunders adds. x 

“He’s got a pack of yes-men around him," 
rejoins Mr. Barbee. 

On the whole, Mr. Hodges’ record in public 
life bespeaks a man who knows what he 
wants and knows how to get It. It also re- 
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veals a man with a flair for the dramatic, a 
man with more than a touch of ham about 
him. It is his natural inclination to glam- 
orize whatever he is doing, and stamp the 
job with his own forceful personality. 

Will the former Governor of North Caro- 
lina be able to glamorize the more than or- 
dinarily lack-luster job of Secretary of Com- 
merce? 

“Course to God he will,” says Editor Wil- 
liams in the rich Tar Heel idiom. 


Forestry in the Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr, MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a splendid address, “Forestry in the 
Space Age,” by the Honorable ROBERT 
Sts. This address was delivered at the 
Forest Farmers Cooperative annual 
meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., on March 
11, 1960. Congressman Sixes is the be- 
loved and able dean of the Florida con- 
gressional delegation, and I know that 
his address will be of great interest to 
us as we move forward this year to an 
even greater program for the develop- 
ment of our national forests. The ad- 
dress follows: 

Forestry IN THE Space AGE 
(By Hon. Rosert L. F. Sikes, of Florida) 

Mr, Chairman and fellow forest farmers, 
I was pleased when your secretary invited 
me to speak. He knows and so do most of 
you that forestry is a subject close to my 
heart. I welcome opportunities to talk on 
forestry. So often do I urge my colleagues 
in Congress to give favorable consideration 
to forestry items that they expect me at 
every hearing on forestry legislation and ap- 
propriation. 

Before I explain why I have thls interest 
in forestry please permit me to welcome you 
to this wonderful State of Florida and this 
great city of Jacksonville. I sincerely hope 
that every minute of your convention will be 
rewarding. 

Here in Florida we have many important 
military installations including the famous 
Cape Canaveral operation and Eglin Field 
with its half million forested acres. The Air 
Force is doing a splendid job of managing 
Eglin Pield’s forest. At Cape Canaveral we 
are, as you know, making our Nation’s major 
effort to conquer outer space. Both activi- 
ties are {mportant—forestry on the ground 
and advancement into space. 

One of the reasons why I keep telling the 
Congress about forestry is that it is easy 
to forget it while we are struggling to estab- 
lish our leadership in space. 

I have heard that the most popular study 
in anclent times was astrology. Much of its 
popularity derived from the fact that schol- 
ars could lie on their backs and contemplate 
the heavens. It was their favorite escape 
from the problems of this earth. I don't 
mean to belittle our space efforts at all. We 
must do more. But we must also come to 
grips with the problems on the ground, 

In 1957 Khrushchey told American report- 
ers In Moscow he was declaring war upon us 
in the peaceful field of trade. He said that 
the threat to the United States is not the 
ICBM, but in the fleld of peaecful produc- 
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tion and that the Soviets are relentless in 
this and it will prove the superiority of their 
system. 

In considering this war on the economic 
front let us review what our two chief ad- 
versarles are doing in forestry. Communist 
China plans to reforest 190 million acres by 
1965, an area larger than the State of Texas, 
to counteract the effects of centuries of pro- 
gressive deforestation. During 1953-56, 25 
million acres were planted to trees and bam- 
boo, and in addition, a large network of shel- 
terbelts has been established. The planting 
program is considered important because it 
will increase the future timber supply, de- 
crease soll efosion, and help protect the huge 
investments in dams and irrigation works. 
In Russia, becattse of intensive development 
and improvement of logging equipment at 
several research stations, mechanization of 
logging has progressed rapidly and reached a 
high degree of efficiency, surpassing by far 
that of any European country. Shelterbelt 
plantings on a huge scale have been estab- 
lished successfully on the southern plains. 
Programs for the future stress the applica- 
tion of scientific and technical knowledge in 
all fields of forestry, logging, and wood util- 
ization, and call for greater exploitation of 
the vast virgin forests of Siberia, The 
U.S.S.R., on its accessible forest area of about 
2.5 billion acres, possesses nearly 65 percent 
of the world’s softwood timber. Although 
the U.S.S.R. is still far behind the United 
States in the production of some forest pro- 
ducts, such as plywood and woodpulp it has 
greatly Increased output in others, In 1958, 
both the industrial wood cut and lumber 
production were greater than those of the 
United States, and Russia has now become a 
major exporter of lumber. 

I believe that the American way is far 
superior to any system Khrushchev has in 
mind. But we must prove it. We must out- 
produce the Communist nations on all 
fronts. We must surpass them in our forest 
Management and in producing the forest 
products so urgently needed in peace and 
war, Wecan doit. We have the know-how 
and the energy. We have the good forest 
sites, the sunshine and rainfall. Fortunately 
the forest is a renewable resource. But we 
must make greater effort to renew it. 

We need more research to show us how- 
But we know enough right now to do more 
intensive management. Most of you in this 


audience are big landowners and I con- 


gratulate you for the fine progress you are 
making on your own lands. According to 
the Timber Resources Review you, the large 
landowners, are, in general, practicing good 
forestry. Also our publicly owned forests— 
particularly the national forests are well 
managed. 

At this point I would like to pay a tribute 
to my old friend, Dr. Richard E. McArdle. 
Chief of the Forest Service. I wish I could 
have been here yesterday to hear him. I 
know you all enjoyed hearing him and I 
shall read his speech when it appears in the 
Forest Farmer magazine, Dr. McArdle 1s a 
career Government forester of more than 30 
years of service. He is a scientist, adminis- 
trator, and planner. During his leadership 
of the Forest Service forestry research has 
expanded and the use of the national for- 
ests has greatly increased. Dr. McArdle is an 
enthusiastic champion of the principle of 
multiple use management in the national 
forests. 

A few decades ago the national forests 
were largely remote and inaccessible. Now 
the American people are flocking to the na- 
tional forests and want more from them. 
Multiple use management is the most effec- 
tive form of forest management yet devised 
in terms of producing maximum overall 
benefits from these public forest lands. Mul- 
tiple use management calls for the fullest 
possible utilization of the renewable re- 
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sources—timber, water, forage, wildlife, rec- 
reation—at a high level of continuing pro- 
ductivity, with resources, and uses combined 
in such a way that they are compatible. This 
concept of national forest management has 
been a tenet of the Forest Service since the 
days of Pinchot, Now in the days of 
McArdle—multiple use management becomes 
More important than ever before and 
Promises greater returns in the future to 
the American people from our national for- 
ests, 

The three forest units making up the 
Florida national forests offer a variety of 
recreation opportunities that is not dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

All three units are situated on relatively 
flat country with numerous ponds and cy- 
press swamps on the Osceola; large, clear- 

streams through subtropical palms, 
hardwoods, and pines on the Ocala; and 
interesting sinkholes on the Apalachicola. 
Picnicking, camping, swimming, and boating 
Can be enjoyed year around, while fishing 
@nd hunting are popular in season. The 
Most popular areas are Silver Lake (Apa- 
lachicola), Juniper Springs and Alexander 
Spring (Ocala), and Ocean Pond (Osceola). 

Our Florida national forests last year sold 
71 million board feet of timber for over a 
Million dollars. This year I am told the 
Supervisor expects to sell 76 million board 
feet and this should increase next year and 
in later years as the young stands reach 
merchantable size. 

The Federal Forest Service maintains sev- 
eral important research units in Florida in 
cooperation with the Florida Forest Service. 
The Lake City Research Center is the head- 
Quarters for all Forest; Service research in 
naval stores production. It has developed 
new turpentining methods which save the 
Naval stores industry more than a million 
dollars each year. It is also pioneering the 

of high-yielding naval stores pines 
for the future. Special attention is given to 
Combining naval stores and timber produo- 
tion for highest profit per acre. Recently, 
Tesearch was started at Lake City on stimu- 
lation of seed crops in slash pine. A branch 
Of the Lake City center is operated at Fort 
The Fort Myers branch specializes 
in the management of forest ranges and in 
seeding and planting pine on the extensive 
deforested areas in south Florida. 

The new center at Marianna, in whose 
development I have been keenly interested, 
is devoted to research on methods for getting 
Pine reestablished on the scrub oak sandhills 
Which occupy large areas in western Pliorida. 
This research has clearly shown the excellent 
growth of pine that is possible on the sand- 
hills if the scrub oak is completely removed. 
Until the removal techniques were developed, 
the scrub oak sandhills remained nonproduc- 
tive of commercial timber for many decades. 
Now they are rapidly being converted to 
Profitable pine forests to supply Florida's 
forest industries. 

The Federal research program is actively 
supported by the Florida Legislature work- 
ing through the Florida Forest Service. The 
State forest service also maintains a forest 
tres introduction project at Fort Myers in 
Cooperation with the Forest Service branch 
station there. The State forest service and 
the Federal Research Centers have always 
Operated in close harmony with each other. 
State Forester Coulter, a former research 
forester, serves as an adviser to the research 
Centers at Lake City and Marianna. 

Fire is still the No. 1 problem in south- 
ern forestry. My own State of Florida 
Which has made marked progress still has 
3.5 million acres unprotected on which there 
Was a burn in 1958 of over 1 million acres; 
on 17 million acres of protected lands the 
burn was only 56,000 acres—three-tenths of 
1 percent. Due also to the large unprotected 
area, Florida had the most fires and the big- 
Best burn of any of the States in the South. 
There is little doubt but that additional 
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funds would help Florida as well as other 
States to make more rapid progress toward 
their goals. State Forester Coulter, after a 
careful review of his organization and prob- 
lems, estimates a need for about 66 million 
to protect the valuable forest resources in the 
State. His expenditures are about $3.5 mil- 
lion, a little more than half his need. 

Another big job of importance to the South 
and to Florida is tree planting. The State 
foresters nationwide last year produced 945 
million tree seedlings and transplants under 
the Federal-State cooperative program au- 
thorized by the Clarke-McNary Act and an 
additional 587 million plants under coopera- 
tive agreements in connection with the con- 
servation reserve of the soll bank. This large 
output of planting stock by State forestry 
department nurseries to a large measure 
made possible the planting of more than 2 
million acres of forest plantings. 

Six States is this area planted more than 
150,000 acres each. Georgia has the largest 
signup by far for tree planting under the 
conservation reserve which accounts in 
large measure for its record planting of 
335,593 acres. Florida planted more acres 
in 1957 and 1958 than any other State and 
reported more than 200,000 acres planted 
again in 1959. A new State nursery has been 
developed at Punta Gorda to better serve 
planters in southern Florida, This nursery 
made its first shipment of trees in fiscal 
year 1959. 

To provide technical forestry assistance the 
Florida Forest Service has 23 farm or sery- 
ice foresters—more than any other State ex- 
cept Virginia, New York, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. The latest annual report showed 
that these foresters, employed by the State 
forester under a cooperative arrangement 
with U.S. Forest Service, in Florida assisted 
2,855 woodland owners. While this is an 
impressive record of achievement it is only 
a fraction of the number of landowners who 
should be reached. We must remember that 
in Florida we have about 90,000 small pri- 
vate woodland ownerships. Of course, con- 
sulting foresters and the good neighborly 
foresters of industries are also helping some 
of our small woodland owners. We must 
all greatly increase our efforts, however, if 
we are to reach most of the small woodland 
owners. 

In case I have given you a feeling of com- 
placency by praising your good work on the 
large properties and by telling you that our 
national forests are in good hands please for- 
give me. This is no time for complacency. 
Here's why: more than half of our Nation's 
commercial forest land 18 in the hands of 444 
million small owners and few of these prop- 
erties are managed anywhere near their 
capabilities. 

Before leaving Washington I called the 
Forest Service and asked for a few statistics 
from the Timber Resources for America’s 
Future. Len Barrett gave me the following: 

1. In the 12 Southern States, Virginia to 
East Texas and Oklahoma, lle 40 percent of 
the Nation's commercial forest land and 45 
percent of the national growth potential 
possible under practicable forest manage- 
ment. In these 12 States 91 percent of all 
forest land is in private ownership as com- 
pared to 81 percent in the North and 34 per- 
cent in the West. Thus to a substantial 
degree, the future timber supply of the 
Nation is in the hands of private landowners 
in the South. 

2. Who are these private owners? Mostly 
they are small owners. Nearly 60 percent 
(57 percent) of all private forest land in the 
South is held in tracts of less than 500 acres 
and nearly three-fourths (73 percent) is held 
in tracts of less than 5,000 acres. Larger 
landowners and forest industries own about 
one-fourth (27 percent) of the private forest 
land. Forest problems then are primarily 
problems of the 1.8 million farmers and other 
individuals who own small forest tracts. 


3. There has been talk recently about sur- 
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plus timber growth in some areas of the 
South. Fears have been expressed that we 
will haye timber running out of our ears 
or that we will have more timber than we 
can sell and prices will take a nosedive. 
Those of you who have studied our national 
timber situation know that these fears are 
unfounded. It is in the interest of the South 
and the Nation that we haye this surplus 
growth. We will need it and we will need to 
accumulate surplus growth for a number of 
years. This is the only way we can build 
up our timber supplies to meet future de- 
mands that in 2000 will be double the cur- 
rent demand, Moreover, the West now dom- 
inates some segments of the market for wood 


growth will no longer enjoy its present dom- 
mance. The South can take advantage of 
this improvement in competitive position if 
in the meantime it can build up the volume 
and quality of its timber inventory through 
accumulation of surplus growth. 

This is the challenge that timber resources 
tor America’s future presents to us, gentle- 
men. This is a challenge to improve our 
timber management on all properties, small 
as well as large. In conclusion I would like 
to accept this challenge for the South and 
Florida. We can accept it—for we can do 
the job. We must do it quickly while we 
may yet have the time. With forestry in the 
space age we must close the gap in our eco- 
nomic race with Russia not only in missiles 
but also in our forest resources. 


Years Without War or Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, come 
January 20 there will be a change of 
tenancy in the White House—one man 
will go and another man will come. 

One of the most complex tasks that 
lies before the tenant designate is that 
of preserving the peace without sur- 
rendering up our national dignity. A 
difficult task? Yes. An impossible one? 
No, And there is President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to prove it. 

I submit to the Recorp a revealing 
editorial from the January 11 issue of 
the Bangor Daily News in this regard: 

Years WITHOUT WAR OR APPEASEMENT 

When time approaches for a change, hu- 
man beings become impatient; they are anx- 
ious to be off with the old and on with the 
new. But Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 8 years as 
President should not be dismissed abruptly. 
Much can be learned from the way he 
handled the Presidency. His final messages 
to Congress and the people should receive 
thoughtful attention. 

The world and this Nation were in an 
alarming turmoil when Eisenhower took 
office in 1953. He quickly terminated the 
Korean war in which Americans were dying 
by the thousands. Since then no GI has 
been exposed to a shooting war. 

The Communist conspiracy has planted 
minefields, you might say, in a score of global 
trouble spots. But this Nation has not 
tripped over a single one of them, thanks to 
Eisenhower's skillful leadership. 

It is not that he has retreated, fallen 
back upon the device of appeasement. He 
has been firm when firmness was needed. 
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Indeed, he and his late Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, were occasionally ac- 
cused of brinkmanship. Sending troops into 
Lebanon was an instance. 

But no showdown resulted in war. Eisen- 
hower proved that the Communists respect 
strength—and probably nothing else. 

But the strength must be balanced with 
stability—a cool head. General Eisenhower 
keeps his powder dry and his gun ready, 
but he isn’t trigger happy. 

On the diplomatic front, Eisenhower has 
worked persistently and patiently for peace. 
As he leaves office he finds world peace still 
a distant goal. But the fault is not his. 
Blame lies squarely upon the Communists— 
who say bluntly and arrogantly that they 
will settle for nothing less than complete 
domination of the world. 

Since surrender by the free world was 
and is unthinkable, the President has been 
dealing with a condition of impasse. In 
avoiding war without appeasement, Elsen- 
hower has done remarkably well. 

The Eisenhower administration has also 
done well on the homefront. Perhaps it 
could have done better. If it cleaned up the 
mess it found in Washington 8 years ago, 
it permitted some new ones to develop. 

Spending also increased, but it at least 
was checked to a considerable degree as to its 
pace. Self-styled liberals in Congress and 
outside pressure groups have been unceasing 
in their demands to cure all ills of the world 
and the Nation with fancy spending pro- 
grams. Ike managed to stem the tide by 
use of two potent weapons—veto power and 
public support. 

His popularity has stood up throughout 
his administration. The “I Like Ike” slogan 
of his 1952 campaign seems to be as true 
today as when he won his first landslide vic- 
tory over Adlai Stevenson. 

Eisenhower faced up to the trials and 
tribulations of his job while overcoming ill- 
nesses that would have downed a lesser man 
of his age. He recovered from a heart at- 
tack, a slight shock and an fleitis operation 
and today is apparently a healthy man of 
70—still Chief Executive in fact as well as 
title, only recently ordering strong steps in 
strife-torn Laos and breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Fidel Castro’s Communist- 
infiltrated Cuban regime. 

President-elect Kennedy faces much the 
same basic situations as Eisenhower faced 
when he took office in 1953. The Commu- 
nists are still on the warpath—wily and 
powerful. At home the liberals are riding 
high, indifferent to the dangers of inflation 
and the strength of the U.S. dollar. 

Much hope for the Nation's future has 
been placed in Kennedy's youth. But if the 
43-year-old Bay Stater can do as well as has 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who took over the 
Presidency at the age of 62, he will be doing 
very well indeed. We pray that he can and 
will. 


New Developments in the Clothing 
Industry: Paper Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the hallmarks of American economic de- 
velopment has been its ability to come 
up with new and imaginative solutions 
to existing problems. In this connection 
I have been impressed with recent efforts 
that have been made toward the de- 
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velopment of paper clothing. One such 
manufacturer in my district, who has 
been doing some interesting and imagi- 
native work in this field, is Mr. Jules 
Garfalls of Johnstown, N.Y. Ata time 
when our area is beset with heavy un- 
employment and is steadily losing jobs in 
existing industries to competition from 
abroad, it is_interesting that this one 
manufacturer should be exploring the 
possibilities of this novel field, particu- 
larly since in our Adirondak Mountain 
area paper and paper products are of 
course in plentiful supply. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested the other day in reading an 
editorial on this subject that appeared in 
the Schenectady Gazette of January 7, 
1961. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this editorial: 

PAPER CLOTHES 

A few years ago the idea of throw-away 
clothes made of paper was considered by 
most persons to be so fantastic that it was 
talked about only in a joking way. But 
there are those who are serious about it, 

In London at a New Year's collection of 
sports clothes, Teddy Tinling, the designer 
of sports clothes for stars, had models dis- 
playing three kinds of paper dresses for fe- 
male tennis players. The paper dresses had 
been tested for toughness by tennis star Ilsa 
Davies in an hour and a half of strenuous 
match tennis. The fabric“ was made up 
into a. brief, button-through, princess-style, 
slightly flared dress. 

“I have always maintained,” Mr. Tinling 
sald, “that throw-away clothes are the 
clothes of the future.” 

The idea of a paper dress is that you wear 
it once or twice and throw it away. The 
prototypes developed by Mr. Tinling were 
fairly expensive but when they're in produc- 
tion he hopes to market them in a way that 
they will sell for about 5 shillings (about 
70 cents). The dresses are said to be water 
repellent, and flame and oil resistant. The 
expectation is that the cost can be brought 
down so that it will be about the same as 
the cost of laundering a dress (and eliminate 
the need for laundering). 

If paper clothes were to catch hold rapidly 
it would create a revolution in the clothing 
industry and allied businesses, with some 
people benefitting and others being hurt. It 
would also result in some changes in attitude 
toward clothes and styles, the net result of 
which we hesitate to guess. At first thought, 
one might suppose that women would be 
practically the only users of throw-away 
clothes, but we aren't so sure. After all, 
men seem to be just as willing as women to 
carry a bunch of paper tissues when they 
have a bad head cold. 


Tribute to Hon. John E. Rankin 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, our mutual dear friend, the Honor- 
able THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, of Missis- 
sippi, paid a great tribute to our beloved 
colleague, who has gone to his reward, 
Congressman John Rankin, of Tupelo, 
Miss. 


January 16 


Well, I doubt if anything can be added 
to what Tom ABERNETHY had to say, but 
I agree with Tom ABERNETHY that every- 
thing he said about our good friend and 
colleague, John Rankin, was true. I 
worked with him a quarter of a century 
and what a worker he was, and what 
a thinker. I remember one day there 
somebody mentioned something on the 
Republican side about the mockingbird, 
and John Rankin just really popped up 
or shot up on our side of the aisle and 
went to the microphone and recited that 
great poem about the mockingbird. I 
still have it, and if I could find it right 
now, I would include it with these re- 
marks. But there are so many things 
and so many sayings, and so much po- 
etry, so much that we could say about 
John Rankin, but he did serve his dis- 
trict, he did serve his State and this Na- 
tion well, and for a long, long time. And 
his wonderful wife and daughter were 
right here by his side, your side.and my 
side, and we all loved and respected the 
great John Rankin from the wonderful, 
wonderful State of Mississippi. 


Statement of Policy Concerning Inter- 
national Trade in Textiles and Apparel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement of policy 
issued by the International Textile and 
Garment Workers’ Federation in Lon- 
don, England: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY CONCERNING INTERNA- 

TIONAL TRADE IN TEXTILES AND APPAREL 

1. The International Textile and Garment 
Workers’ Federation is directed to encourage 
and improve the position of textile and 
garment workers * * * and to protect lite and 
health and also to adopt international, 
labour, industrial and trade policies which 
will advance these ends. 

2. Being representative of the 
textile and garment workers throughout the 
world of nations of different levels of In- 
dustrial development and varying degrees 
of self-reliance in the satisfaction of their 
national textile and garment needs and 
differing experience with and dependence on 
world trade, the International Textile and 
Garment Workers’ Federation considers itself 
particularly qualified to assist in the devel- 
opment of an international trade policy in 
the best interests of all nations and peoples 
concerned. z 

3. The production of textiles and ready- 
made garments has risen impressively over 
the last few decades and particularly during 
the last one. The annual rate of increase 
of textile fibre consumption from 1947 to 
date was 4% percent. Per capita consump- 
tion of textile fibres has risen to 10.65 
pounds. Many countries have established 
new textile and garment industries and 
others have expanded them. Nations with- 
out such industries are planning to establish 
them. On the other hand, output, machin- 
ery and employment in some older textile 
centres have contracted. 
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4. World trade in textiles has shrunk, 
dropping from a level of 25 percent of world 
Consumption at the beginning of the century 
to 13.6 percent in 1957 and lower rates in 
Subsequent years. 

5. The ready-made garment industry has 
Also increased measurably in many parts of 
the world. During the last 5 years, the 

t percentage Increases occurred in Asia 
among countries which expanded production 
Primarily for export. 

6. The growth of the textile industries in 
developing countries has sharply limited the 
ability of the traditional textile exporting 
Countries to maintain their foreign mar- 
kets. As a result, a number of them have 
Suffered large losses in markets and have 
had to contract their industrial capacity. 

7. The growth of new textile producing 
Capacity in countries with lower labour 
Costs, enjoying the benefits of the interna- 
tionalisation of technical knowledge, man- 
4gerial know-how, equipment, products and 
Styling has produced a keen interest in 
external markets at a time when the volume 
ot world trade has not increased substan- 
tially and has, in fact, declined in some 
sectors, such as cotton yard. The continued 
Browth of the textile industries in the newer 
Countries will probably intensify their desire 
to expand their foreign outlets, Currently, 
imports into countries with established 
co industries forced a shrinkage in the 


8. Another factor contributing to the con- 
of established textile industries has 
rising productivity where the demand 
for local output is stable or diminishing. 
increases in productivity accelerated 
the liquidation of mills and the displace- 
Ment of labour. The textile work force has 
sharply cut in a number of countries, 

9. The establishment of productive ca- 
Pacity in new producing countries, primar- 
lly for export, frequently at the behest, and 
at times with the ald of, commercial Inter- 
€sts in the importing countries has created 
Serious competitive problems for the domes- 

garment industries of the importing 
Countries. These exports constitute the 
Major current area of concern in the gar- 
Ment industry. 
10. The internationalisation of the art, 
and machinery for the manufacture of 
textiles and readymade garments and the 
avallabllity of raw materials have empha- 
used the importance of differences in hourly 
labour costs in determining comparative 
cost levels. The disparities in wages 
and social costs among the countries are 
. Differences in standards of em- 
Ployment such as hours of work, and safety 
and health, intensify these competitive 
Contrasts. 

11. Programmes for the adjustment of 

displaced textile and garment workers have 
adopted by several countries. These 
have been most successfully administered 
countries and regions with relatively full 
employment. Difficulties have, however, 

m encountered in shifting older men, 
Women and persons residing in smaller com- 
Munities. Textile workers in countries and 
Tegions with high unemployment have, of 
Course, found adjustment difficult. 

12. The new garment exporting countries 
have experienced problems resulting from 

uncertainty of foreign markets and the 
Browing competition among the newer 
Countries for the same markets. 

13. The desire of the developing nations 
for new outlets for their products to earn 
foreign exchange; their conviction that tex- 
tile and garment exports are appropriate 
articles of trade for their country; the in- 

volumes of export from state 
trading countries; and, finally, the prevall- 
ing desire of nations to remove trade restric- 

ms and reduce tariff rates have created a 

for a world trade policy for textiles and 
nts which will maximise the benefits 
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and reduce the economic, social and per- 
sonal disadvantages. 

14. A worldwide of expansion 
of textile consumption and technical ad- 
vance could do much toward achieving this 
goal. The prevailing desire for a rising 
standard of living among all peoples will be 
most helpful in raising consumption levels 
for textiles and clothing. This trend can be 
strengthened by market and product re- 
search. Only the most limited beginnings 
have been made in the development of new 
textile uses and applications, particularly in 
the industrial and household areas. An in- 
ternational research bureau, financed by an 
intergovernmental and industrial fund, 
could be helpful in accelerating these 
advances, 

15. The apparent economic advantages of 
establishing textile and garment industries 
to supply domestic needs have commended 
themselves to many countries, Certainly, 
within a community of nations with a con- 
siderable market, such industries generally 
have a sound economic base. 


16. Questions have been raised about the 
economic soundness of investments in new 
textile capacity for exports in view of the 
apparent shrinkage in the total volume of 
international trade. To guide the respec- 
tive countries and international financial 
bodies in their decisions on the economic 
desirability of such investments in textiles 
and garments, the respective national and 
international bodies should carefully exam- 
ine alternative uses of capital and labor 
resources and the future potentialities of 
such developments. 

17. The statistical reports published by 
the world economic agencies should be 
elaborated to provide more detailed com- 
parative information on production, trade, 
capacity, employment and costs, so as to 
allow for more careful decisions on new 
investments. We urge the United Nations 
Statistical Office to schedule existing re- 
quirements and to arrange for the collection 
and periodic publication of this information. 

18. Nations with advanced textile and gar- 
ment industries should immediately insti- 
tute the technical and managerial changes 
necessary to modernize their procedures and 
equipment to enable them to maintain the 
level of production they might desire to sup- 
port in view of the rising productive capac- 
ity of the developing countries. 

19, Each nation in which the textile and 
garment industries are contracting should 
organise p:i for the economic re- 
development of the affected communities so 
as to afford new employment opportunities 
and provide benefits to displaced textile and 
garment workers to help maintain them ade- 
quately during periods of re-training or re- 
location and to provide for the costs inyolved 
therein. 

20. The flow of imports into established 
textile and garment producing countries 
should not be at such a rate as to unduly 
disrupt the existing industry or cause major 
displacements of workers nor increase the 
level of unemployment in textile regions 
where the numbers are already high. 

21. Purther study should be given to the 
propriety and methods of safeguarding levels 
of domestic textile and garment production 
in countries or communities with established 
textile and garment industries. 

22. An international study conducted by 
the GATT and the ILO would be desirable 
on current national methods of regulating 
the contracting for the manufacture of gar- 
ments, in order to eliminate destructive bid- 
ding practices and to develop a procedure 
for preventing their occurrence at an inter- 
national level. 

23. The wide disparity in labour rates and 
benefits among nations suggests that coun- 
tries entering into the area of world trade 
in textiles should be required to observe 
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minimum terms of employment. We 
strongly urge the promulgation of such an 
international code of minimum fair labour 
standards related to the economic capacity 
of the individual countries or communities 
of nations, the desire for rising living stand- 
ards and the needs of fair international 
competition. 

24. Materials produced at labour standards 
below the level prescribed in national union 
or government contracts or regulations, or 
produced in cottage industries in cases where 
such operations have not been traditional, 
should be denied the privilege of being sold 
in international markets. 

25. We urge that a joint study of the 
international textile and garment industries 
be undertaken by the GATT, the ILO and 
the International Bank, so that all nations 
may be fully apprized of the continuing 
trends in economic expansion, international 
trade, costs, economic returns, prices, com- 
petitive problems, structural dislocations, 
market disruptions, labour policy and new 
uses and applications of textiles and gar- 
ments, and so as to assist in the formulation 
of international trade, labour and Industrial 
policies for these industries. 

On behalf of the International Textile and 
Garment Workers’ Federation: 

JOHN E, NEWTON, 
President. 
ALPHONSE BAEYENS, 
Vice Président. 
JOHN GREENHALGH, 
General Secretary. 


Seaway Problems and Remedies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr, FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
speech on “Seaway Problems and Reme- 
dies,” made by Burton N. Behling, an 
economist with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads at the 12th Annual Syra- 
cuse Transportation Conference on April 
11, 1960, together with a summary there- 
of. 

Mr. Behling’s summary, I believe, sets 
forth facts to many who are interested: 
SEAWAY PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has been in op- 
eration for a full na tion season and 
some of its problems that might have been 
anticipated if there had been a greater 
willingness to face them are now apparent, 
Since the bloom is off the rose,“ at least 
to some extent, it is time to take a sober 
second look and to consider the measures 
that need to be taken In order to put this 
facility on a sound basis of transportation 
policy. 

If time permitted it would be revealing to 
review the long history of this project and 
to compare all the various estimates of costs 
that have been presented in the past under 
one plan of development or another, As 
with many other projects for waterway devel- 
opment, the picture of seaway costs has 
been greatly enlarged from inception to 
fruition, 

At this point I will undertake to note only 
certain cost figures pertaining to the U.S. 
portion of the investment in the seaway 
with the St. Lawrence River itself, resery- 
ing for later comment the obvious facts that 
in a real or functional sense the seaway 
actually extends through the Great Lakes 
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and that a proper reckoning of the costs 
should take into account the entire trans- 
portation facility. Actually, this was the 
accepted view of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway until about 1952 when it was 
decided to concentrate first upon the promo- 
tion of the project as limited to the stretch 
in the St. Lawrence River and the Canadian 
canal at Welland. 

When the Corps of Engineers presented 
estimates to the House Committee on Publie 
Works in June 1953, the forecast was that 
the U.S. share of the construction cost of 
the abbreviated seaway project for naviga- 
tion facilities would be $88 million at cost 
levels prevailing in December 1952. On this 
basis an authorization of $105 million was 
sought and obtained to cover these con- 
struction costs, as well as interest during 
construction and an allowance for corpo- 
rate working capital. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it was decided by agreement with 
Canada that the United States would not 
construct the Point Rockaway lock and dam, 
thus eliminating some $21 million of esti- 
mated cost to the United States for this 
feature and reducing the 1953 construction 
cost estimate for the United States from $38 
million to approximately $67 million, 

Notwithstanding this Rockaway deletion, 
after construction was well underway the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion of the United States in 1957 found it 
necessary to return to Congress for an in- 
crease of the authorization from $105 mil- 
lion to $140 million. Of this amount, $133 
million represented the new construction 
cost estimate, or approximately twice the 
earlier 1953 estimate. In submitting this 
authorization request, the Administrator of 
the Seaway Corporation stated before the 
House Committee on Appropriations that 
the inherited cost figures were not realistic. 

The General Accounting Office in its most 
recent audit of the Seaway Corporation for 
the period ending June 30, 1959, found that 
as of the end of 1958 the total estimated 
cost to the United States had mounted to 
$146.5 million, including construction costs, 
accumulated interest, corporate working 
capital, and amounts reserved for claims and 
other payments. Construction work remain- 
ing to be done after that date, principally 
for channel enlargements, will further in- 
crease this total by more than $2 million by 
June 30, 1961, according to estimates in the 
Federal budget for fiscal 1961. Another sig- 
nificant, though uncounted, cost is that un- 
der the act of July 17, 1957, interest pay- 
ments deferred will not bear interest until 
after June 30, 1960. 

According to provisions of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Act of 1954 all of the costs to the 
United States for improvements in the St. 
Lawrence River section, including amortiza- 
tion and interest, are expected to be return- 
ed from toll revenues over a 50-year period. 
Positive assurances were given by the pro- 
ponents that no burdens would be thrust 
upon general taxpayers. Shortly before the 
seaway opened in 1959 joint tolls were adopt- 
ed with Canada on the basis of very opti- 
mistico estimates of traffic submitted by a 
joint tolls committee and reflecting an un- 
realistic view of the limited capacity of the 
Seaway as related to the practical capacity of 
the Welland Canal. The capacity of Welland 
was assumed by the tolls committee to be 60 
million cargo-tons a year, despite warnings 
based on careful analysis that the practical 
capacity would be less than 40 million tons 
when due allowance was made for operating 
conditions, types of vessels to be transited, 
and various irregularities of traffic flow. No 
attempt was made in any published analysis 
to justify this 60-million-ton assumption, 
except to observe generally that large vessels 
would carry heavy cargoes. 

Recognizing that one swallow does not 
make a summer and that one navigation 
season does not necessarily determine the 
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eventual success or failure of the seaway as 
a self-supporting venture, it is nevertheless 
significant to take note of operating results 
in 1959. Publicity regarding the seaway last 
year featured principally two contrasting ele- 
ments: Cheerful releases by the seaway au- 
thorities emphasizing traffic increases 
through the seaway as compared with earlier 
traffic volumes through the old, shallow, 14- 
foot St. Lawrence canals; and widespread 
complaints by ship operators regarding con- 
gestion and delays in transiting the Welland 
Canal. In an effort to relieve this latter 
situation, the Board of Transport of Canada 
has announced that plans are going forward 
to spend $7.5 million for improvements to 
the Welland Canal which will increase its ca- 
pacity about 25 percent. In 1959 traffic 
pressed through Welland amounted to a 
little over 27 million cargo-tons, whereas the 
tolls committee had predicted 40 million 
tons for the first year of seaway operation. 

The reported traffic and reyenue figures 
for 1959 with reference to the seaway seg- 
ment between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
also are significant in relation to what had 
been predicted by the tolls committee as a 
basis for establishing the level of tolls now 
in effect. The committee had made gener- 
ous allowance for a long developmental pe- 
riod extending to the year 1968, apparently 
with the intent to set up easy targets that 
would not be difficult to reach in the initial 
period of the seaway operations. So it is of 
more than passing interest to see how the 
predictions for 1959 compare with the ac- 
tual results. 

As is now known, these results fell sub- 
stantially short. For this stretch of the 
seaway in or adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
River the traffic in 1959 as reported was 
20,351,711 tons, or nearly 20 percent below 
the predicted tonnage of 25 million tons for 
that year. Since the ultimate or mature 
traffic volume predicted for the years 1968 
and thereafter was 50 million tons, it is evi- 
dent that growth from now on would have 
to be considerably greater than had been 
expected if the toll committee’s financial 
plan is not to fail. 

Toll revenues fell short in 1959 by an 
even wider margin. According to the report 


issued by the joint seaway authorities of * 


the United States and Canada, toll revenues 
for the seaway between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario were slightly less than 89.9. million, 
or nearly 25 percent below the $13.1 million 
of predicted revenues for 1959 upon which 
the level of toll charges was based. Where- 
as it had been expected that in the first 
full year of operations there would be $9.9 
million of net revenue available for debt 
service after operation and maintenance 
expenses, the actual amount turned out to 
be approximately $3.2 million less than this. 
Total interest charges for 1959 were figured 
by the tolls committee at nearly $12.8 mil- 
lion, of which only $6.7 million, or a little 
over half, was actually earned. Thus, the 
remainder will carry over as a charge to be 
borne in future years of operation or even- 
tually by general taxpayers in violation of 
law. 


The foregoing figures refer to the Joint 
revenues of the United States and Canada, 
but since the revenues are to be divided in 
proportion to the respective costs incurred 
by the two countries, the combined totals 
also indicate the financial results from the 
standpoint of each country separately. 

These results for 1959 do not lend en- 
couragement to the view that the St. Law- 
rence section of the seaway will be self- 
liquidating in 50 years, as required by law, 
on the basis of present levels of tolls. Rather 
they tend strongly to confirm the position 
that the tolls were fixed too low and that 
unless adjustments are made the seaway 
will turn out to be a transportation facility 
substantially subsidized by the taxpayers. 
Moreover, while the toll revenues for 1959 
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were considerably below the target, the pre- 
dicted traffic and revenues were assumed to 
increase rapidly thereafter. Thus, following 
the developmental or buildup period extend- 
ing to 1968, the predicted traffic for subse- 
quent years was set at 50 million tons by 
the tolls committee, which estimated that 
such traffic would yield annual revenues of 
$26.2 million, as compared with only $9.9 
million realized in 1959. 

In these circumstances it is clear that, 
promptly following the close of the 1960 
navigation season, the Seaway Corporation 
must face its responsibilities under the law 
and consider what Increases in the level of 
toll charges are required so that revenue 
deficiencies will not pile up for the future. 

Up to this point, I have been referring to 
only that segment of the entire Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, concerning which it has been 
provided by law that sufficient tolls shall be 
charged the users to cover the costs of the 
project. If this is the proper way to finance 
this segment of the seaway, and Congress 
has rightly decided that it is, then the same 
principle should likewise be applied to the 
financing of the rest of the seaway extend- 
ing throughout the Great Lakes. Function- 
ally, by its very conception, the entire sea- 
way project throughout its reach is a single 
facility for transportation and historically 
has been so recognized, Canada has already 
adopted this principle of sound financing in 
levying tolls to cover the costs of additional 
investments in, as well as the costs of main- 
taining and operating, the Welland Canal 
connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

This same principle of user support should 
now be-extended by the United States to 
apply to all Federal expenditures for improv- 
ing and maintaining to seaway dimensions 
the interconnecting channels and harbors in 
the Great Lakes. I have already pointed out 
that the United States has invested nearly 
$150 million on the segment of the seaway 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario. In 
addition to this amount, Congress has au- 


‘thorized expenditures, but without provision 


for repayment by the users, of $279 million 
for further improvements in the intercon- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes. Also, 
authorizations thus far made for seaway- 
related improvements of only 16 of the 57 
major harbors in the Great Lakes will cost 
an estimated $64 million, while surveys are 
in progress for 35 additional harbor improve- 
ments that might easily cost in excess of 
$100 million as a conservative estimate. 

Thus the total costs to the United States 
for improvements in the entire Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway facility will exceed $600 
million, or more than four times the amount 
spent by the United States on the segment 
below Lake Ontario. 


Steps should be taken to recover the costs 
to the Federal Government of all these fa- 
cilities from those who use them, This 
might well be done through the instrumen- 
tality of the established St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation which now 
bears the responsibility for financial admin- 
istration of that part of the seaway which is 
already toll-financed by law. Accordingly, it 
would be appropriate for the Administrator 
of the Seaway Corporation—in the interest 
of maintaining conditions which are not 
hostile to the preservation of self-supporting 
private enterprise in our country—to take 
the lead in recommending that the policy of 
user payment should be applied to all the 
seaway facilities provided and maintained 
by the Federal Government, including those 
in the Great Lakes. 

Uniess the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
Way in all its parts is a fully self-supporting 
transportation facility, with no element of 
subsidy to the users, it cannot possibly con- 
tribute to the true economy of the whole 
transportation complex of the United States. 
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This is a bedrock principle that must be kept 
in view if we are to pursue sound transporta- 
tion policies in the broad interest of the Na- 
tion as a whole. In a competitive transpor- 
tation situation, the net effect of subsidy is 
to create uneconomic transportation pat- 
terns by shifting trafic from less costly 
Methods to the more costly, subsidized 
method, 

A subsidized seaway resulting from toll 
Charges inadequate to cover full costs will 
Place other means of transportation, such as 
the railroads, on a standby or weakened re- 
sidual basis. This consequence will be all 
the more serious and disruptive because the 
S€away can only be a part-time transporta- 
tion facility, whereas the Nation, for its 
commerce and defense, requires dependable 
transportation services the year around, both 
Summer and winter. The Nation's trans- 
portation requirements for defense obviously 
do not cease with the close of the navigation 
season, nor does its commerce hibernate, 

A subsidized seaway through inadequate 
or partial tolls will further aggravate these 
factors of instability, with seasonal disturb- 
ances of employment added to the other ad- 
Versities noted. This will certainly not be 
Consistent, but will be in direct conflict, with 
existing alms of national policy to encour- 
age stability of employment conditions in 
the United States and in its several Indus- 
tries, including the railroads. 

Inadequate and partial tolls for the Great 

-St. Lawrence Seaway, tantamount to 
a subsidy, will also give artificial induce- 
ment to foreign ships to, engage in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence trades whenever their 
Operators might deem it to their advantage 
80 to do. Such vessels will pursue their 
Variable fortunes in the ocean trades gen- 
erally, shifting their operations from time 
to time with changing conditions and profit- 
able opportunities. The nature of these in- 

ttent but unpredictable operations will 
be an unsettling influence upon the ship- 
Ping trades, commerce, and all forms of 

portation in the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence area. 


The Aspect of the Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley before the Rotary 
Club of New York at the Commodore 
1 5 in New York City on January 5, 


THE ASPECT OF THE SIXTIES 


Mr, President, officers and members of the 
Rotary Club of New York, the invitation to 
be here today was first extended to me by 
Mr, J. C. Penny, and it brought back mem- 
orles of other occasions of like character. I 
am happy indeed to see so many of my old 
and personal friends in this gathering. I 
am delighted to be with you, and I am going 
to talk to you on “The Aspect of the 
Sixties.” 

Until 500 years ago, every wise man knew 
that the world was fiat. Not only his es- 
teemed fellows but his own eyes and his 
commonsense told him so. Since that time, 
very wise man has had to revise his think- 
ing, today we proceed on the theory that 
the world is round, 

I venture to suggest that the time has 
Come when we must revise our political 
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thinking in almost equally drastic manner. 
For example, so much has been said of the 
privileges of the American Way that the 
basic tenet of American freedom, which is 
that every individual right is based on a 
corresponding public duty, seems to be over- 
looked. Thus, I was appalled to see many 
responsible newspapers and writers raise the 
question of whether or not the President- 
elect had a miandate from the American 
people, considering the closeness of the pop- 
ular vote, This, to me, does not suggest 
fair comment. On the contrary, it is peril- 
ously close to irresponsible mischiefmaking. 
I make this not as a reckless accusation. 
Following the logic of these critics provides 
its own answer. Firstly, to suggest that the 
election failed to give the President-elect a 
mandate indicates that, in their opinion, the 
two-party system has failed. 

This is absurd. On the contrary, the very 
facts upon which they question the result of 
the election validates the two-party system. 
The results clearly indicate that every 
American was given his say, down to a frac- 
tion of a percentage of the voting popula- 
tion. And for this privilege, this right of 
expression, the Founding Fathers exacted 
one corresponding duty: to support, as 
American President, the very same man who 
might have been opposed as one party's can- 
didate. Neither in the Constitution nor in 
the decisions of the Supreme Court is there 
one single sentence which qualifies the office 
of President of the United States on the 
basis of votes cast. On the contrary, the basic 
law and the Supreme Court repeatedly have 
held that that majestic office has individual 
responsibilities, inherent powers, which 
are resident in the President of the United 
States alone, and are divisible not even by 
himself. On the day and at the hour when 
a President-elect raises his hand to take his 
oath of office he is responsible to only three 
concepts: his conscience, the Constitution 
of the United States, and his God; and his 
burden is neither diminished nor added to 
by the count of the vote. The mandate of 
the American people is already given to the 
Constitution of the United States and un- 
der that document the unqualified rights 
and duties of the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic is unequivocally vested in the 
President of the United States. 

Again, the logical conclusion ‘answers the 
question. That is, could these critics seri- 
ously argue that the responsibilities of Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy are only half of those 
of any predecessor because he received only 
slightly more than half of the votes. Would 
they not consider it unusual if the Presi- 
dent-elect declared that since the vote was 
almost a tle he was assuming only half the 
responsibilities of the office. Absurd on its 
face. 


I had assumed every school child knew, 
understood, and accepted this as part of 
the American way of life. No one seriously 
states, for example, that the Pittsburgh Base- 
ball Club won ten-nineteenths of the world 
series because one run was their margin of 
victory. I could wish that the import of 
these articles on the Presidency were equally 
innocuous in scope but they are not. I 
say this aspect of the sixties must be termi- 
nated on the day John F. Kennedy takes 
oath as President, for the following cogent 
and urgent reasons. 


Firstly, to question the so-called mandate 
of the Presidency is to attack the office it- 
self. To say that the President of the United 
States does not speak for the American peo- 
ple is not only a falsity at law, it is a He in 
fact and if pursued with vigor to its logical 
conclusion would produce an effect which 
subversive elements have long pursued in 
vain. I, as an American, would have been 
prepared to say, regardless of the outcome 
of the voting, that an American election 
unites our country as Americans, as cer- 
tainly as it divides us by parties. Cannot 
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those who have raised this question see the 
awful results of proportional representations 
and splinter parties in other countries— 
more notably, splinter government in France 
immediately after the war? And would they 
have Khrushchev in the coming critical con- 
ferences sneer in the face of the American 
President that he does not represent all of 
the American people any more than Khru- 
shehey represents the population of Russia 
and her satellites? 

No, for this is the basic fact and the basic 
law: There is presidential mandate or there 
is national paralysis. Fortunately, there is 
no question whatsoever about the mandate 
of the President-elect. There is a grave 
question of the few who challenge his office; 
they are either hopelessly frivolous or mis- 
chief bent, and the American people as a 
whole should summarily dismiss them as 
being disgracefully out of order. 

If I speak forcefully upon the necessity of 
the unity of the American Presidency it is 
because I am even more convinced of the 
necessity of the unity of the American peo- 
ple as a nation. It is not the captain above 
who is responsible for the safety of the ship; 
that safety requires that every person be at 
his assigned post of duty. Nor can a cap- 
tain steer his ship as he will. True it is that 
a captain makes decisions for his ship, but 
even more certain it is that the storm and 
the sea limit the decisions of the captain. 
And as John F. Kennedy takes the bridge of 
our ship of state on January 20, no President 
in our history ever surveyed more turbulent 
and dangerous international waters. Com- 
pare the map today with that of only 8 years 
ago. Then the Red tide had swept into 
Korea. Today, it has brimmed over into 
southeast Asia, runs at flood in Africa and 
laps at our very doorstep in Cuba. Let us 
not mince words. The Western Hemisphere 
has been penetrated; nor will any Pollyanna 
thinking obliterate the fact, 

Twenty years ago the presence of a Naz! 
panzer division in Cuba would have electri- 
fled the Nation. Today, a far more formid- 
able force under the hammer and sickle has 
seized the island. . The progression is very 
clear, Already under subversive attack the 
Western Hemisphere itself is in a state of 
emergency. Unless a unified America gives 
full backing to its President the resultant 
national paralysis means that from a state 
of emergency we will be forced into a state 
of siege. It is a fact that one man and one 
man only, under our law can, must, and will 
take responsibility for the Nation in these 
days ahead. But it is also a fact that under 
the law of the land and the higher moral law 
of God and country every American owes 
duty to that office as much as he does it to 
the Constitution and to the flag. 

Parenthetically, I have not the slightest 
doubt that the responsible leadership of 
both parties will continue their support of 
the President in international affairs. A 
tradition that all party policies cease east 
of Sandy Hook and west of Diamond Head 
has already been established. The Demo- 
cratic leadership under Senators JOHNSON, 
FULBRIGHT, MANSFIELD, Speaker RAYBURN, 
and Congressman McCormack left no doubt 
whatsoever that President Eisenhower could 
rely on a Congress which accepted its re- 
sponsibilities on a broad national Republican 
basis. Senators Vandenberg and Taft, Henry 
Stimson, and Frank Knox gave full evidence 
that breadth of view and generous Coopera- 
tion is the monopoly of no one party. This 
I consider to be the greatest single asset in 
our national unity; the support the Presi- 
dent-elect is entitled to and will get from 
the leadership of both parties. In fact, I be- 
lieve it to be expressive of that fundamental 
fairness of the American people which will 
make the coming sixties but prelude to the 
even more expansive seventies. 

In immediate aspect of the sixties, I 
frankly count the International situation ss 
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the only major problem which confronts the 
Nation. I look for a vast expansion of the 
Nation’s economy. Certainly, the national 
debt will go higher but the increase in the 
national income will more than offset it. 
There may be a momentary pause here and 
there in the rising level of the American 
standard of living and of employment, but 
both in numbers employed and in wages paid, 
the increased increment will result in un- 
precedented volume and profit for business 
in general. I am an optimist, I suppose, but 
the fact is that I regard our economy as a 
machine in accelerated motion and, like a 
bicycle or a gyroscope, the faster the motion 
the greater the stability, 

Thirty years ago it was feared that private 
enterprise would be throttled by increased 
Government spending; today, there are 
nearly double the number of small businesses 
in operation. Once it was feared that social 
security would bankrupt the Nation and 
undermine its moral character; today, that 
same system is regarded as a bulwark against 
depression. . 

I cannot foresee anything but greater 
business profit from the pursuit of higher 
national goals. Indeed, should that day 
arrive when the furthering of public welfare 
is inconsistent with further business enter- 
prise we shall have impeached our own reason 
for existence as a nation. 

I expect that the President-elect will 
pursue broad, social policies on his an- 
nounced basis; that is, that the greatest 
resource of a nation is the people who live 
in it. I venture to say that his, like the 
Roosevelt administration, will be bitterly 
criticized in the 10 years before his advances 
are accepted and incorporated into the plat- 
forms of both parties. He, too, will be re- 
proached as a traitor to his class, in spite of 
the fact that he has made adequately clear 
already that the only class he recognizes is 
merit. 

All of this criticism is part of the two- 
party system and it is a necessary part of 
the American way. It will be part of the 
burden and duty of President Kennedy 
to weigh and consider the criticism of his 
policies and his administration by his oppo- 
sition as did Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt and 
Truman before him. 

But it is not part of his duty as it was not 
part of President Jefferson's, Cleveland's, 
Coolidge’s or Hoover's to consider the irre- 
sponsible expressions as to whether or not 
he has a mandate of the American people. 
As President, that mandate is upon him as 
bright and shiny as the great seal of the 
United States, and as heavy as the cross of 
final responsibility which he already carries 
on his shoulders, 

Once, in a crisis, 28 years ago, it was said 
that we as a nation have nothing to fear 
but fear itself. Permit me to add to this 
my own personal article of faith: I have 
absolutely no doubt about the magnificent 
future of America—so long as Americans 
never doubt themselves. 


The Oneonta (N.Y.) Star Speaks 
Out on the Subject of Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one 


of the subjects which will be of major 
concern to us in this session of the 87th 
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Congress is Federal aid to education. 
Indeed this subject is high on the agenda 
that President-elect Kennedy has al- 
ready indicated will constitute his orig- 
inal program to this Congress. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested in a thoughtful editorial that 
appeared the other day in the Oneonta 
Daily Star of Oneonta, N.Y., in my dis- 
trict. Its comments on this important 
and to some extent controversial subject 
will, I am sure, be of interest to all of 
my colleagues. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oneonta Star of January 10, 1961: 

FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION HOLDS STRONG 

ARGUMENT 

There are those who fear and vehemently 
oppose further Federal aid to education. 
Their concern is that controls will inevi- 
tably follow aid and this could lead to abuse, 

This is not to get into that lengthy de- 
bate for which there are two sides and few 
satisfactory conclusions. But from a purely 
practical tax viewpoint, it is obvious that 
many secondary school districts are at the 
point of needing money from higher gov- 
ernment. 

The State and especially the Federal Gov- 
ernment have so monopolized the fields of 
tax revenue that the city and town school 
districts must be helped further. 

School costs are met by two prime sources. 
One is State aid, computed on the basis of 
student attendance and obtained from the 
State taxes we all pay in many ways. The 
second is a local tax on real estate. 

If the schools, as in Oneonta, have fallen 
behind in their capital improvements, there 
is no way to make amends without stiff in- 
creases in property taxes. Comparison with 
tax rates of other cities shows Oneonta 
could stand a tax rise but it must have an 
end in sight. If there is such an end in 
Oneonta’s views it is decades away 

And if we think we are in tough shape, we 
should tour many schools in the South 
where young Americans, as important to 
our Nation's future as those going to school 
here, are crammed in old buildings and 
taught by teachers who make considerably 
less than those in our northern schools. 

Federal aid to education is almost certain- 
ly coming and in this day of booming en- 
rollments it will solve the problems of many 
& frustrated school board and underprivi- 
leged student. 


- 


Federal Spending, Tax Rates, and 
Economic Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16,1961 


Mr. HERLONG, Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my friend and distinguished col- 
league on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Howard H. Baker, and myself, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the reintroduction of our companion 
bills, H. R. 2030 and H.R. 2031, to re- 
form Federal tax rates and methods, 
These bills were originally introduced in 
the 86th Congress on January 21, 1959, 
and were reintroduced in the 87th Con- 
gress on January 6, 1961. 
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Mr. Speaker, for 4 years there has 
been before the Congress legislation to 
reform Federal tax rates to permit 
greater economic progress. Over 
roughly the same period, Federal spend- 
ing has increased $11 billion, and re- 
tarded economic growth has emerged as 
the Nation's chronic problem. If the 
revenue consumed in the increased 
spending had been retained in the pri- 
vate economy through tax rate reform, 
we would already be moving into a new 
era of more rapid and sustainable eco- 
nomic growth. 

The philosophy underlying the Federal 
tax system is as outmoded as the bread- 
Une. It was born in Europe out of mis- 
understanding of the meaning and 
promise of the industrial revolution, and 
in America was nourished into political 
acceptance in the doom and gloom of 
“maturity economics” in the 1930's. It 
is defeatist in concept and weighted 
against progress in practice. 

If the present tax rates and methods 
did not exist, no contemporary authority 
would advocate such exactions on prog- 
ress. The first responsibility of govern- 
ment is to correct its mistakes, not 
attempt to compensate for them. 


We are told that the new Congress 
must enact a variety of legislation to 
deal with problems which are sympto- 
matic instead of the cause of retarded 
economic growth. Every such legislative 
proposal which would add to the spned- 
ing total; or otherwise compound the 
problem of inadequate growth, should be 
rejected. It is time for statesmanship 
in the general public interest, not more 
of the patchwork, opportunistfo politics 
which mar our national greatness. 


In our joint statement of January 21, 
1959, we said: 

Combined with men’s energy, vision, and 
technological skill, capital is the source of 
all economic progress. Its beneficial effect 
starts with employment. The production of 
capital goods itself provides jobs. Then these 
goods are used to increase the productivity 
of existing jobs and to create new produc- 
tion and new jobs. 

Any tax method or rate which impedes the 
accumulation, use, or preservation of capital 
is a tax on human betterment and national 
strength. Our Federal tax structure must 
stand convicted of this fault. 

By use of capital-destroying tax rates and 
methods we have prevented our economy 
from achieving anything like its potential 
for progress. This means that we have fewer 
and less productive jobs than should be 
available. Our total production is far short 
of our national capability for progress and 
the standard of living of our people is corre- 
spondingly less than it should be. It also 
means that failure to effect fundamental re- 
form of our tax structure quickly would put 
in jeopardy the industrial supremacy on 
which our national security depends. 


The urgency which was then seen by 
too few is now apparent to many, From 
the nagging, increasingly serious prob- 
lem of unemployment, and the related 
problem of distressed areas, through the 
increased effectiveness of foreign compe- 
tition, to the twin problems of the ad- 
verse balance of international payments 
and the gold outflow, we see the handi- 
work of too much dependence on govern- 
ment, and too little reliance on the free 
economy, 
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America’s gift to mankind is freedom. 
The constitutional design was to protect 
men in the exercise of their free rights 
and responsibilities, not to make them 
dependent on government direction, 
Props and handouts, nor to make them 
Suffer under government-imposed re- 
Straints and handicaps. There is noth- 
ing in the art of all-pervasive govern- 
ment which has not been tried elsewhere. 
Only through practice of the art of free- 
dom can America remain the torchbear- 
er for human dignity and well-being in 
the world. 

The tax philosophy which hamstrings 
America’s economic progress is, like 
Strong-arm government, an import. Its 
fitness for nations whose economies are 
Semisocialized, cartelized, or subsidized 
is for them to decide. But it is totally 
incompatible with the rigorous competi- 
tiveness of our free economy. For a 
number of years after World War I, in- 
flation blunted some of this competitive- 
ness and thus made it easier to earn ade- 
Quate profits. Even in that era, how- 
ever, economic growth was not well bal- 
anced, The great strides made in basic 
industries and well-established compa- 
nies were not matched by a free flow of 
New and mobile venture capital into new 

providing ew jobs and new 
Products and services. Instead, the flow 
has been little more than a trickle com- 
Pared with the potential under a moder- 
ate and reasonable tax rate structure. 

Mr. Speaker, the slow and intermittent 
growth of recent years is proof that more 
Government programs and greater 
Spending provides no offset for a capital- 
destroying tax structure. The finality 
of this proof is sometimes obscured be- 
Cause of the tendency of economists, 
Private as well as public, to speak of 

in Government spending as a 
Plus-value in business activity. Such 
tions ignore both the cost, and 
the fact that total government spend- 
ing—Federal, State, and local—already 
amounts to more than 30 percent of 
Bross national product. If Government 
Spending assured prosperity, we would 
have no problem of retarded economic 
growth 


Despite these facts, the Nation has been 
deluged over the past couple of years 
With high-sounding appeals for putting 
More of the people’s income into govern- 
Ment—called the public sector of the 
economy —and leaving less of their in- 
Come for use in the private economy. 
Such thinking goes further than just 
butting the cart before the horse; it 
Would strangle the animal. Whatever 
else might be said about the American 
Scene since World War II, it is contrary 
to all reason to state that the needs of 
the people for government have been 
neglected. It is the needs of the people 
for a vigorous, dynamic, job-giving, 
Strength-building private economy 
Which have been neglected. 

The greatness of our Nation is in peril 
and, with it, the strength and leadership 
Which is the world's unifying force in 
Containing the spread of communism. 
We cannot expect to continue to lead 
much beyond the time when we excel in 
economic vitality. 
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The world is capital-minded as never 
before. Whether it be slave-capital be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, semisocialized 
capital in too many nations, or free capi- 
tal in the most rapidly advancing na- 
tions, it is capital that underwrites all 
progress. It is long past the time when 
we can discount economic advance in 
the Soviet Union, and many other na- 
tions, at two, three, or more times our 
rate, as recovery from the holocaust of 
war. They are growing more rapidly 
because, through whatever means, they 
are developing and using more capital. 

The irony of the situation is that, 
since World War II, the. foremost con- 
sideration of our foreign economic policy 
has been the need for capital elsewhere. 
Tens of billions of dollars of foreign aid 
have been donated to build, directly or 
indirectly, capital supply and use in 
other nations. We would rebuild and 
expand the ramparts of all non-Commu- 
nist nations except America. We have 
forgotten that we cannot long serve the 
interests of all mankind without first 
serving our own. 

It is long past the time when we should 
have recognized that we need more cap- 
ital for more growth just as does the 
rest of the world. We cannot afford a 
tax structure which converts job creating 
growth capital into current Government 
spending. Until Federal tax rates are 
reasonable and moderate, further in- 
crease in Federal spending will be at the 
expense of greater growth in the private 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, the details of our bills 
are given in the attached excerpt from 
our statement of January 21, 1959. The 
essential procedure of the legislation is 
to use the revenue gain from economic 
growth to reform the tax rates and 
methods which impede growth, thus 
assuring greater growth and more rev- 
enue. The revenue gain amounts to ap- 
proximately $1 billion for each 1-percent 
increase in gross national product. The 
reforms involving major revenue effect 
are spread out over a 5-year period, with 
the result that the revenue effect in any 
one year would not be greater than 832 
billion, or the revenue increase which 
would come from a growth rate of 312 
percent. 

The intent of the legislation is to give 
priority for use of the revenue gain to 
tax rate reform over any and all spend- 
ing on new or old programs except that 
necessary for national security. Neces- 
sary increase in spending on some 
phases of the military program should 
be offset by economies in other phases 
of this program or by reduction else- 
where in the Federal budget. However, 
to safeguard against a return to deficit 
financing, the legislation provides a pro- 
cedure for postponing the forward- 
scheduled income tax rate reductions 
in any year in which budget unbalance 
is threatened. 

Assuming no postponements, at the 
end of 5 years the top rates of income 
and estate taxes would be reduced to 
47 percent. In relation to the need for 
more capital for more growth, it is un- 
fortunate that these rates cannot be 
brought down more rapidly, and to a 
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lower level within the 5 years. The leg- 
islation thus is a modest, and not a dras- 
tic program. 

The goals of this legislation should be 
distinguished from other proposals de- 
signed to aid, prop or stimulate the pri- 
vate economy. Our proposal is one for 
undoing what the government should 
not have done in the first place and 
which, once done, should long since have 
been discontinued. The economy would 
not be stimulated, but released from tax 
brakes and drags which have no place 
in a free economy. Recently, a French 
economist stated: 

All economic progress is nothing, basically, 
except an incessant struggle between the call 
of the future and the defense of the past. 


The present system of Federal tax 
rates and methods is a relic of unin- 
formed and misguided thinking of the 
past. It is no more suited to the require- 
ments of the present and the future than 
is the notion that our economy by the 
1930's had reached a stage of permanent 
maturity. To defend the present system 
is to look backward, not forward. 

We cannot move forward to new 
heights of prosperity, employment, eco- 
nomic growth, national strength, and 
international prestige by keeping our 
economy tied to a tax model which re- 
fiects all the defeatism of the past, and 
none of the promise of the future. 


Mr. Speaker, the time is already late 
for action. We are off to a slow start in 
the critical decade of the 1960's. We 
dare not temporize further lest new com- 
mitments for Government spending 
again intervene and preempt the revenue 
gain from economic growth for years 
ahead. If we do not act now, we will 
invite further deterioration in our do- 
mestic economy and in our position of 
international prestige and leadership, 
instead of moving forward in the 1960's. 

The joint statement follows: 

EXCERPTS From JOINT STATEMENT BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE A, S. HERLONG, JR., DEMOCRAT, 
OF FLORIDA, AND REPRESENTATIVE HOWARD 
H. Baker, REPUBLICAN, OF TENNESSEE, ON 
JANUARY 21, 1959 

THE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 

Starting with January 1, 1961, there would 
be five annual coordinated reductions in all 
the graduated rates of individual tax, with 
the first bracket tate being reduced from 20 
to 15 percent. With compression of the 
scale of graduation being the key to funda- 
mental tax reform over the 5 years, the top 
individual rate would be brought down to 
47 percent, from its present 91 percent. Spe- 
cific examples of reductions in other statu- 
tory rates follow: $4,000 to $6,000 taxable 
income bracket, from 26 to 17 percent; 
$8,000 to $10,000 bracket, from 34 to 19 per- 
cent; $12,000 to $14,000 bracket, from 43 to 
21 percent; $16,000 to $18,000 bracket, from 
50 to 23 percent; and $20,000 to $22,000 
bracket, from 56 to 25 percent. Appendix 
A shows the new rates for each year. Ap- 
pendix B provides a means by which indi- 
vidual taxpayers can compute their tax lia- 
bility at the end of the reduction period, 
as compared to present law. 

The revenue effect of these reductions 
would be somewhat more than $2 billion 
annually, or upward of $11 billion over the 
5-year period, out of a total revenue effect 
for the legislation as a whole of about $17 
billion. Nearly 60 percent of this $11 billion 
revenue effect (tax saving to the individual) 
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would fall in the taxable income brackets up 
to $6,000, as shown in appendix O; and 79 
percent in the taxable brackets up to 618,000. 
Only 6 percent of the total would fall in 
the brackets above $50,000. Of course, the 
data for the lower brackets include tax sav- 
ings on all income falling in such brackets, 
including that of taxpayers whose total in- 
come also them in higher brackets. 
The table demonstrates the point, however, 
that there could be no further significant re- 
ductions in the lower brackets by forgoing 
part of the reductions in the middle and 
higher brackets. 

The emphasis we place on compression of 
the graduated scale of individual tax rates 
reflects the fact that graduation is the worst 
saboteur of the economics of progress. 
While the most senseless and uneconomic 
rates are in the highest brackets, the steep- 
est climb in graduation is through the mid- 
dle and not the higher brackets. In fact, 
half of the total range of graduation {the 
71 percentage points between the first rate 
of 20 percent and the top rate of 91 percent) 
is reached at the taxable income bracket 

with 622,000, where the rate is 
56 percent (basic rate of 20 percent, and 
graduated element of 36 percent.) 

The steeply graduated rates dull the in- 
centives to earn higher income and to engage 
or invest in venturesome enterprises. 

These rates drastically limit the accumula- 
tion of new capital in two ways. As income 
increases only a declining margin is available 
for saving. And, because of the impact on 
incentives, much less income is sought and 
realized in the middle through higher brack- 
ets than would be the case under moderate 
rates. 

The high rates limit the investment po- 
tential even more than indicated by the im- 
mediate effect on capital accumulation. Say- 
ings of persons in the middle and higher 
income brackets are more likely to be in- 
vested in the risky or venturesome types of 
enterprise than are the savings of those 
with lower incomes. This likelihood would 
be greatly increased under moderate rates. 
Risk-taking investments always forerun op- 
portunity for safer use of investment funds. 
Under sustained, higher level growth, which 
must be sparked and initially fueled by ven- 
ture capital, there would be must greater 
accumulation and use of investment funds 
from all sources. 

The limitation on total investment po- 
tential has its most severe effect as regards 
the starting of new businesses, and the ex- 
pansion of small businesses once begun. 
Aside from the incentives to engage in busi- 
ness, or to make a business grow, the puni- 
tive tax rates make it impossible for the 
small business to secure venture capital 
from outside sources. The once prolific 
source of such capital, the successful person 
who was willing and able to invest in new 
enterprises, has been choked off by the puni- 
tive tax rates. When, under moderate tax 
rates, the successful are again able to ac- 
cumulate substantial sayings out of current 
income, we will find that they again will be 
interested in investing in such enterprises. 

Moreover, even well-established businesses 
in the middle and larger size categories are 
often faced with an impossible problem of 
finding adequate new funds for expansion. 
All across the board, the steeply graduated 
rates of individual tax serye directly and 
indirectly to limit the accumulation of new 
capital funds so desperately needed to realize 
our Nation’s potential for progress and 
security. 

THE CORPORATION INCOME TAX, AND 
DEPRECIATION 

Starting January 1, 1961, there would be 
five annual reductions of 1 percentage point 
each in the rates of corporate tax, and five 
annual reductions of 6 percent each in the 
maximum required length of property lives 
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for depreciation on new plant and equip- 
ment as measured from an average of pres- 
ent experience. 

The first three reductions in tax rates 
would apply to the normal corporate tax, 
bringing it down from 30 to 27 percent, and 
the last two reductions would apply to the 
surtax, bringing it down from 22 to 20 per- 
cent. The combined top rate would thus 
be reduced from 52 to 47 percent. 

The revenue effect of the corporate rate 
reductions is estimated at $400 million an- 
nually, or à total of $2 billion over the 5 
years. 

The depreciation provisions, applied to new 
acquisition of business plant and equipment, 
would supplant Treasury determination of 
property lives under bulletin F by substi- 
tuting six broad statutory classifications of 
depreciable property. In actual experience 
many taxpayers have used, with Revenue 
Service approval, shorter property lives than 
provided in bulletin F, and the aim in the 
legislation is to measure the reduction in 
lives from average actual experience. 

In practical effect, the new lives avall- 
able for use in regard to property acquisi- 
tions in the fifth and succeeding years 
would permit an average increase of one- 
third in the rates of depreciation allowances, 
These increases would come on top of the 
liberal allowances in early years under the 
sum-of-the-year’s digits and doubt declining 
balance methods, made available to tax- 
payers through the 1954 Revenue Code, and 
the extra first-year allowance granted to 
small business taxpayers in the legislation of 
1958. 

While the long-range effect of depreciation 
speedsup is to defer and not eliminate tax 
liability, the short-to-medium-range effects 
are the same as that coming from any type 
of tax reform. 

On the basis of rough data we have esti- 
mated the revenue effect of these deprecia- 
tion changes at up to $600 million annually, 
or up to $3 billion over the 5-year period. 
It is estimated that approximately 76 per- 
cent of the tax savings would go to cor- 
porate taxpayers, and 25 percent to unin- 
corported business taxpayers. 

Potentially corporate profits are a major 
source of new venture capital, The potential 
derives from two factors: First, profits re- 
tained within a corporation increase the 
stockholder’s equity and hence are venture 
capital; and, second, people who own stocks 
could normally be expected to invest a large 
part of dividend income in new equities. 

In recent years the first factor has been 
negated in large part because of the over- 
statement of corporate profits due to infla- 
tion. This results because depreciation 
charges are stated in dollars of original in- 
vestment, instead of in dollars reflecting 
replacement cost. The difference, which is 
subject to the tax on profits, has to be made 
up out of retained profits in order to main- 
tain intact the present value of investment. 
Only the remaining profits are available for 
net new investment in plant and facilities, 
This problem is aggravated by the required 
spread-out of depreciation allowances over 
unrealistically long periods of time, 

Under these conditions, It Is understand- 
able there would be advocacy of legislative 
action to compensate for the inflationary 
impact on profits by increasing depreciation 
allowances to reflect replacement instead of 
original cost, Such a procedure, however, 
would run counter to the purpose of our 
legislation, which is to stop inflation, not 
compensate for It. There are other reasons 
why it would not be feasible to incorporate 
a replacement cost formula; namely, the 
revenue effect would be so large as to pre- 
vent any contemporary reduction in corpo- 
rate rates, as well as some of the reduction in 
individual rates contemplated in our Dills; 
the tax reduction dollars involved would go 
entirely to established enterprises without 
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improying the depreciation situation of 
enterprises still in the development and 
initial expansion phases; and it would leave 
unresolved and even aggravate the problem 
of excessive property lives. 

On the other hand, reduction of property 
lives as provided in our legislation would con- 
tribute to forces for stopping inflation; can 
be accommodated by foregoing a reduction 
of only 5 percentage points in the corpo- 
rate tax; would benefit enterprises in accord- 
ance with the rate of new investment re- 
gardless of preceding development; and 
would constitute a major s toward a 
permanent solution to the problem of ex- 
cessive property lives which otherwise could 
become intolerable under the rapid advance 
of technology. Moreover, as additional tax 
reduction opportunities open up, this pro- 
cedure may be readily expanded to accom- 
plish a total reduction of say 50 percent in 
property lives which would mean a doubling 
of depreciation allowance rates. As a final 
point, when this procedure brings property 
lives down to realistic levels, there would be 
eliminated one of the areas of persistent con- 
flict between taxpayers and the Revenue 
Service involving tremendous time and cost 
on the part of both. 

As regards the second factor mentioned 
above, stockholder reinvestment of divi- 
dend income is now largely prevented by the 
steeply climbing rates of individual tax. 
This situation would be greatly improved 
under the moderate individual rate scale 
provided in our bills. 


THE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


In accordance with the precedent already 
established on the sale and repurchase of 
homes, our bills make statutory provision 
for tax free transfer of capital by individuals, 
but not by corporations, from one invest- 
ment to another when the transactions are 
completed within the taxable year, and the 
investments sold have been held by the tax- 
payer for at least 6 months. The result 
would be a deferral of tax on long-term 
gains until such time as the taxpayer dis- 
invests. We have included this application 
of the rollover principle in the legislation 
since the only possible justification for tax- 
ing at any time the from sale of 
a long-term investment is that the seller 
is disinvesting with the intention of using 
capital gains as income for consumption 


purposes. 

Recognizing that consideration of this 
kind of procedure for prospective effectua- 
tion could result in an inflationary buyer's 
market for securities and other producing 
properties, as present owners held back from 
selling in the expectation of tax deferral on 
later sales, we have set the effective date for 
this provision as of January 1, 1961. Data 
are not available from which the revenue 
effect of this provision can be systematically 
calculated, but it could not be too large be- 
cause of the exclusion of corporate transac- 
tions and also some other types of transac- 
tions, such as sale of timber-cutting rights 
as distinguished from the property itself, 
now classed as capital gains. The total reve- 
nue effect might go as high as $1 billion, 
but conceivably could be as low as half a 
billion dollars. 

Whatever the revenue effect, there would 
be a complete offsetting increase in the 
availability of new capital, A tax on a capi- 
tal gain from investment is a tax on capital, 
and the existing supply of capital is dimin- 
ished by the amount of the tax. Capital so 
destroyed must be replaced by new capital 
accumulated out of current Income, before 
there is a net addition to capital supply for 
new investment, 

In addition to decreasing the existing sup- 
ply of capital, the fact of a tax on capital 
gains serves to reduce the mobility of capital. 
since it defeats the investor's judgment 
where the reasons for transfe capital 
from one investment to another do not out- 
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weigh the tax consideration, Capital im- 
mobilized in this way is described as “locked- 
in". The result is particularly serious as re- 
gards new and small business since, other 
things being equal, it restricts movement of 
funds from ownership in well-established 
businesses to more venturesome enterprises 
involving the prospect of greater return. 
Thus, the capital gains tax serves to com- 
Pound the prohibitive barrier of the gradu- 
ated iridiyidual tax to the starting and 
development of business. 
ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 


Instead of establishing a new formula for 
Setting tax rates on estates and gifts, our 
bills would simply bring the top rate of 
estate tax down to 47 percent to coincide 
With the top rates of individual and corpo- 
Tate tax after 5 years, and consistent with 
the present relationship, reduce the top rate 
of gift tax to three-fourths of this figure, or 
35.25 percent, All lower rates would be re- 
duced in proportion. Thus, as set forth in 
appendix D, the estate tax rates would range 
by taxable brackets from 1.75 to 47 percent, 
compared with the present 3 to 77 percent, 
and the gift tax rates from 1.25 to 35.25 per- 
cent, compared with the present 2.26 to 
57.75 percent. 

These new rates would become effective on 
the day following enactment of the legisla- 
tion. Because-of the normal delay between 

© occurrence of death and payment of 
estate tax, the revenue effect of the legisla- 
tion would not be significant in the first year. 
Thereafter, it is estimated the effect would 

no more than $400 to 6500 million an- 
hually, 

Since a death or gift tax Is a tax on capl- 
tal, these are but modest reductions in 
destructive rates. As with the capital gains 
tax, the net reduction of capital through 
estate and gift taxes can only be restored by 
Withdrawals from new savings out of cur- 
Tent income. 

The high rates have been championed as 
a means for breaking up and redistributing 
the wealth represented in large estates. To 
the extent of the tax, however, capital is 
destroyed and not redistributed. Actually, 
the high rates have resulted in transfer of 
the bulk of many large estates to tax-exempt 
trusts and foundations. Instead of dispers- 
ing Ownership, such transfers have created 
R new kind of concentration which, unlike 
individual ownership, is self-perpetuating. 

In its competitive free economy, operating 
Under the protection of the antitrust laws, 
America does not face the social dangers of 
Concentration of wealth which have plagued 
Other Jess dynamic societies. The higher the 
Tate of economic growth, the greater will be 
the diffusion of income and new wealth 
throughout the population. 

Actually, exorbitant rates of estate and gift 

xes are a major tax cause of the merger 
ot family and other closely held businesses 
With larger concerns. They complete the 
blow initially dealt the formation and de- 
velopment. of new businesses by the grad- 
Uated income tax. 


Leftist Pickets Outnumbered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Tablet of January 7, 1961: 
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Lartist PICKETS OUTNUMBERED—CONGRESS 
UNIT on Un-American Activity GIVEN 
Support 

(By Jerome L. Mueller) 


Wasuincton.—A rare event in the history 
of political demonstrations took place here 
this week when anti-Communists outnum- 
bered leftwingers in the battle over con- 
tinuance of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

A march on Washington endorsed by the 
Worker, official publication of the Commu- 
nist Party, and billed as a student demon- 
stration, collided Monday in front of the 
White House with a larger group of sup- 
porters of the committee. 

FROM NEW YORK COLLEGES 


The anticommittee invaders arrived in 
four buses from New York City. They num- 
bered 200 (previous publicity had predicted 
1,000) and bore banners demanding free- 
dom from the anti-Communist investiga- 
tions of the Un-American Committee. Its 
chairman, Representative Francis E, WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, was denounced. 

Some placards proclaimed the endorse- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

The march was sponsored by Youth To 
Abolish Un-American Committees, of New 
York City, Sandra Rosenblum, chairman, 
which claimed representation from most tax- 
supported colleges in the New York area. 

Half of these demonstrators were of col- 
lege age. They were directed by a young 
woman with a pony tall hairdo who admon- 
ished them to avoid answering questions, 
especially from the press. Some were of the 
beatnik type, bearded, swaggering and 
defiant. 

The remaining members of the so-called 
youth organization were older men and 
women. 

The rival demonstration was sponsored by 
the anti-Communist International, under the 
direction of its Americdn chairman, Col, 
Charles C. Greene, USAF (retired), of Great 
Neck, Long Island, 

YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 

Its largest group was Young Americans for 
Freedom, 150 in number, all of college age, 
headed by a Manhattan College senior, Den- 
nis Brennen. They also had traveled by bus 
from New York City after reading of the 
planned demonstration, 

They carried placards asserting that the 
No. 1 goal of the Communist Party is to 
destroy the committee which fights them” 
and “watch the intellectuals without intel- 
lect.” 

Two hundred and fifty additional commit- 
tee supporters joined the picketing of the 
pickets. They included members of the Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters, the Movement for 
the Recovery of the (Cuban) Revolution, the 
Committee of Connecticut, ete. 

A two-page advertisement in a local paper, 
endorsing an attack on the committee by 
Representative James ROOSEVELT, of Califor- 
nia, and carrying many prominent names, 
including that of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
failed to add local recruits to the demon- 
stration. 

The ad claimed the support of the Cali- 
fornia AFL-CIO, Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, American Civil Liberties Union, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, American Jewish Congress, 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, Re- 
ligious Freedom Committee, and National 
Lawyers Guild. 

It reproduced editorials from the New York 
Times, New York Herald Tribune, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Washington Post, and the Nation magazine. 
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TIMES COVERAGE NOTED 

The daily press gave the demonstration 
contrasting coverage. The C Tribune 
story Tuesday was headlined “Rival Pickets 
Collide Near White House; Leftist March 
Against Red Probers Flzzles.“ 

The New York Times story of the same 
day was headlined Uphaus Leads Drive in 
Capital on Un-American Activities Unit.” 
It claimed 350 persons joined in the protests 
and failed even to mention that anyone 
supported the committee. 

After a deluge of protests. the Times of 
the following day admitted that supporting 
the committee were 105 members of the 
Anti-Communist International and 100 
Young Americans for Freedom. 

ROOSEVELT DROPS PLAN 


Meanwhile Congressman ROOSEVELT re- 
revealed he has dropped his plan to more 
that the House abolish the committee. 

He proposed instead that the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, which passes on 
money for all committees, hold public hear- 
ings on the fund request of its antlsubver- 
sive unit and cut its budget sharply. 

Congressman WALTER promptly accepted 
the challenge, He said that, while it was 
not customary for the administration com- 
mittee to hold publio hearings, he would 
welcoms such an opportunity to debate his 
committee's accomplishments with Repre- 
sentative ROOSEVELT, 

Representative Warrer said efforts by 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
to storm and upset the committee's hearings 
emit force it to seek a slight increase in 

unds, 

Representative Warrer and Representative 
Gorpon ScHerer, ranking minority member 
of the committee, made certain the group 
will have a heavy legislative load at this 
session of Congress. 

Both introduced identical omnibus bills 
to revise and tighten the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1954. Most of the changes 
are to plug loopholes punched in the Nation's 
security system by Supreme Court decisions, 


How To Meet Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to an excellent 
article which appeared in Time maga- 
zine on October 3, 1960, dealing with 
perhaps one of the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting this country. 

This article proposes a bold approach 
to the problem of foreign competition. I 
firmly believe the time has come when 
we must take a hard look at our tax 
structure. With the entire world awak- 
ening industrially and competition for 
world markets mounting. I believe the 
time has come when this Congress should 
move with deliberation and determina- 
tion to give American industry a greater 
incentive for plant investment. More 
important, I am sure that revision of 
our tax structure is the only way in 
which this country will be able to com- 
pete in the markets of the world with- 
out lowering our own standard of living, 

I trust the excellent proposal con- 
tained in the following article will re- 
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ceive the immediate attention of the 
proper committees in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 

Tax Writrorry Bonus—How To MEET 

FOREIGN COMPETITION 

The swift rise of competition abroad for 
U.S. business and the rumblings about reces- 
sion at home lend a new urgency to a prime 
question: What must the United States do to 
create more jobs at home, cut costs, and 
compete more effectively abroad? Most 
economists and businessmen, along with 
some politicians, think that a key, direct way 
is to change the depreciation laws on new 
plants and equipment. They would permit 
businesmen to write off costs faster, thus 
giving them a big incentive to spend on old 
plants to improve efficiency or build new ones 
to make new products. 

The American Economic Foundation last 
month polled some 140 leading business and 
labor economists, found that 7 out of 


9 were in favor of more liberal and flexible 


depreciation allowances geared to a realistic 
view of plant and equipment. To find out 
what changes should be made, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment sent out 10,000 questionnaires to 
U.S. firms, is now busy tabulating the an- 
swers. Preliminary findings show that of 
nine revisions suggested by the Treasury, 
businessmen were most attracted to the one 
that would give them a free hand in deter- 
mining how to pay for new equipment. The 
cost of equipment in industries where 
changes come fast, such as electronics, 
might be written off in a year. In industries 
where changes come more slowly, such as 
steel, businessmen might want to take 10 
years or longer. 


The Internal Revenue Service's basic guide 


to businessmen and tax agents in reckoning 
tax writeoff allowances (Bulletin F) was last 
revised in 1942. It is geared to the patch- 
and-retread psychology of the depression and 
the war, takes little account of the rapid 
pace of technology in which a machine may 
be made obsolete by a better model a year 
after it is installed. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry, the life of machinery is an average 
25 years. On the straight-line basis of tax 
deductions applying to all pre-1954 pur- 
chased equipment, such machinery can be 
written off at the rate of only 4 percent a 
year, In 1954 the Treasury offered business- 
men a new option increasing the effective 
rate to a still low 8 percent, 

Such rates, based on running a machine 
until it falls apart, are no incentive to mod- 
ernize. Tax allowances, based on the actual 
cost of the machine, ignore inflation that 
makes it impossible to replace at the same 
price. The Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute estimates that the costs of replace- 
ment outstrip depreciation allowances by $6 
to $8 billion a year. For many a business 
caught in the cost-price squeeze, the result 
is less money to spend on modernizing and 
expanding to cut costs and prices, 

In startling contrast to America’s deprecia- 
recovery was sparked by a 50-percent writeoff 
rates in booming Western Europe. While 
the United States looks upon depreciation 
allowances as one more strand in its tax- 
collecting net, foreign governments use them 
to spur business growth. 

The miracle of West German economic 
recovery was sparked by a 50-percent writeoff 
the first year for manufacturers who re- 
placed war-damaged plants. Expansion was 
so rapid that in 1955 the rate was cut to 20 
percent to curb too much spending on capi- 
tal . ‘The rate is still more than dou- 
ble that of the United States; it has helped 
make it possible for Germany to undersell 
the United States in many world markets. 

When De Gaulle’s government took over 
in France and cast about for ways to restore 
French economic grandeur, one of its major 
moves was to model its depreciation allow- 
ances after the Germans. For new equip- 
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ment with a life of 3 years, a French firm is 
allowed 50-percent first-year tax writeoff, 
and for equipment to be depreciated over 
10 years or longer, it can write off no less 
than 25 percent. The idea, French experts 
happily note, almost compels industry to re- 
equip and modernize itself rapidly. Sweden 
for a time allowed 100-percent first-year 
writeoffs for firms that wished to take them. 
Even British businessmen, with the least 
liberal depreciation allowances in Western 
Europe, can write off as much as 455g percent 
in some industries the first year. 

Western Europe, able to take quick advan- 
tage of cost-cutting technological break- 
throughs, undercuts U.S. prices in many a 
world market. Seeing this, many a U.S. 
manufacturer decides to expand production 
capacity abroad; last week, laying off close 
to 1,000 employees in Elmira, N.Y., Reming- 
ton Rand announced plans to make all its 
standard office and portable typewriters in 
Europe from now on. 

The U.S. Government is well aware of the 
potency of depreciation speedups as an in- 
strument of economic policy, has used fast 
tax writeoffs in two wars to boost plant ca- 
pacity quickly. But the Treasury has been 
reluctant to give businessmen the same in- 
vestment opportunities in peacetime. 

One of the Treasury's most persistent ar- 
guments against depreciation liberalization 
is the Immediate loss in corporate tax reve- 
nues that it would suffer. But in the long 
run, the increase in the Nation’s industrial 
efficiency should mean not only lower prices 
for consumers but bigger sales abroad—and 
bigger tax revenues. 


Editorial Comment on Hon. James J. 
Reynolds of Schenectady, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor-Designate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted the other day when President- 
elect Kennedy named to his official fam- 
ily in the important post of Assistant 
Secretary of Labor a personal friend of 
mine and a resident of my home city of 
Schenectady, James J. Reynolds. Mr. 
Reynolds has had extensive experience 
not only in the fleld of labor-manage- 
ment relations as a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, but he 
has also had extensive experience in 
business and industrial management, 
most recently as vice president in charge 
of operations of the Alco Products Co. of 
Schenectady, N.Y. In Schenectady, Mr. 
Reynolds has won wide community 
support for his forthright manner, for 
his able representation of his company, 
and for his warm and human per- 
sonality. 

Jim Reynolds brings a wealth of ex- 
perience and ability to the important 
post to which he has been designated, 
and I feel certain that he will contribute 
a great deal toward the building of a 
harmonious and constructive working 
relationship between management and 
labor as we move into the important 
years of the new Kennedy administra- 
tion, 
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Under leave to extend my remarks I 
enclose two editorials from Jim Reynolds’ 
hometown newspapers—one from the 
Schenectady Gazette of January 9, 1961, 
and the other from the Schenectady 
Union Star of the same date. The edi- 
torials follow: 

From the Schenectady (N. T.) Gazette] 

A FINE CHOICE 


The news that James J. Reynolds, of Sche- 
nectady, former vice president of Alco Prod- 
ucts, has been selected by President-elect 
Kennedy as Assistant Secretary of Labor was 
received very favorably here, as it no doubt 
was In other parts of the country where Mr. 
Reynolds has served in various important 
capacities, 

We believe that President-elect Kennedy 
and his advisers made a wise selection not 
only because of Mr. Reynolds’ character and 
personality, which inspire confidence, but 
because of his unusually wide experience in 
labor relations. Not many men either in 
public or private life can point to experience 
as a laborer in a pipe and foundry company, 
a stockbroker on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, a director of industrial relations, @ 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, an adviser on labor-management 
problems while serving in the Navy and a 
member of a Governor's advisory committee 
on industrial safety. His life has been spent 
not merely in witnessing but in coming to 
understand the problems of both labor and 
management, and the role of government as 
well. One of the results has been that labor 
leaders and industrial leaders alike hold him 
in high regard. 

The Secretary of Labor-designate, Arthur 
J. Goldberg, will have an exceedingly knowl- 
edgeable and capable Assistant Secretary. 


From the Schnectady (N. T.) Union Star] 
HOMETOWN SHARES HONOR 


President-elect Kennedy's effort to select 
the right men for the right jobs has been 
demonstrated anew in the appointment of 
James J. Reynolds of Schenectady to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, who is to become Secretary of Labor, 
recommended Mr. Reynolds on the basis of 
sound qualifications. By his wide experience 
Mr. Reynolds merits the confidence of both 
business and o labor. Since Mr. 
Goldberg has signified his intention of ap- 
plying statesmanship to the solution of 
problems that arise in management-labor 
relations, his selection of Mr. Reynolds is a 
good one because of his grasp of the problems 
and his ability to view them objectively. 

In Schenectady, where Mr. Reynolds has 
served as a vice president of Alco Products, 
he has a host of friends. He is deeply re- 
spected; he has shown that the public in- 
terest is an important consideration with 
him. We can take pride in the designation 
of Mr. Reynolds in full confidence that in the 
national post he is to assume soon he will 
again make an important contribution to 
the general welfare. 


Aerospace Logistics 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech which was 
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Made by one of our outstanding Air 
Force officers, Gen. Sam E. Anderson, 
Commander, Air Materiel Command, to 
the Washington chapter, National Se- 
curity Industrial Association, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1960. Gen. Anderson has emha- 
sized the cooperative attitude displayed 
by the National Security Industrial As- 
SOciation with Government officials. 
Only by such full cooperation can our 
Nation remain strong. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that all of our people in industry 
and in government will be greatly in- 
terested in Gen. Anderson's timely re- 
marks which follow: 
AEROSPACE LOGISTICS 

(Address by Gen. S. E. Anderson, commander, 

Air Materiel Command, to the Washington 

chapter, National Security Industrial As- 

sociation, November 10, 1960) 


I welcome this opportunity to speak to 
You—the Washington Chapter of the NSIA— 
With as much enthusiasm as I welcomed the 
Opportunity to speak to your Dayton chap- 
ter only a few weeks ago. It is my intention 
today to echo to this eastern group the main 
topic of my Dayton address. Your people 
have been kind enough to make available 
Coples of the Dayton talk which may be 
Picked up at the door as you leave, 

Let me digress a moment here to acknowl- 
edge by name the NSIA representatives who 
have been or are s g on one of the 
groups which have been examining with us 
Certain problems that were identified by the 
Alr Force-industry subcontract symposium 
Of October 1959. I am sure each one of you 
Is familiar with the symposium and the out- 
growth steering committee with Its six work- 

panels; however, I would be remiss did 
I not tell you that the cooperative attitude 
and effort exercised by industry in this en- 
deavor has been acclaimed by higher head- 
Quarters, and has even set a possible pattern 
for use by other agencies in the Department 
Of Defense. I personally and publicly want 
to thank members of your organization who 
Participated on the committee and panels: 
James D. Boyle, director of commit- 
tees in your own organization, and Messrs. 
J. O. Wheeler, Cecil L. Covington, Sidney 
W. Cable, Edward Savage, Jr., George W. 
t, Roman J. Daigler, and Howard H, 
Cork, 

An extension of the cooperative attitude 
displayed by NSIA representatives in the en- 
deaver I hare just mentioned is the visit of 
your newly elected president, Mr. Huggins, 
to our headquarters approximately 2 months 
ago. My vice commander, General McKee, 
and I spent some time with Mr. Huggins. 

. Huggins’ basic reason for this visit was 
to find out how NSIA could better cooperate 
with the Alr Force. Believe me, gentlemen, 
when I say that this attitude is appreciated, 
and we, in turn, are very strongly of the 
Same frame of mind. 

Mr. Huggins left with AMC an NSIA docu- 
Ment titled “Program for Improved Indus- 
try-Government Cooperation.” Again I 
Would like to offer you an Emmy“ for a 
Program which will undoubtedly reap many 
rewards, Its implementation will permit 
you to take the offensive, where, in the past, 
you have had to operate primarily as the de- 
fense witness. I would like to quote one of 
the recommendations of your program: “To 
Undertake a basic, continuing, objective pub- 
lio relations program regarding defense pro- 
Curement and production to present both 
Problems and achievements, so that indi- 
vidual examples of accomplishment and 
Mistakes will be viewed in proper per- 
spective.” 

In the past minute or so, I have talked 
Using the word “you.” not unmindful of 
the fact that what I have sald is likewise 
true within the Air Force. Specifically, 
therefore (and I am sure some of you are 
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already aware of this) we of the Alr Force 
have undertaken a similar program. It is 
called project “Procurement Facts," the pur- 
pose of which is to make available to the 
public and key Government officials the good 
procurement practices which we have always 
maintained in our usual way of doing busi- 
ness. We intend, for the first time on a 
preplanned basis, to document by specific 
example those instances of efficiency and 
Improvement that we haye talked about be- 
fore by generalization. 

Back now to my primary reason for being 
here today. While I may have picked up 
the title “Prophet of Doom“ as a result of 
certain publicity on my Dayton speech, I 
think you will see from the copy of that 
speech that the publicity did not include my 
“if”, I repeat to you, therefore, that “it” 
we—industry and the Alr Force—do not 
gather and present evidence that will con- 
vince the Congress that we are continually 
improving in the procurement and produc- 
tlon area, then Congress has no choice but 
to act on the evidence before it. As a con- 
sequence—and I repeat my it! —we can 
continue to expect arbitrary percentage re- 
ductions in the budget as the solution to 
making us do a better job. It is, therefore, 
our joint responsibility to see that cold 
factual evidence is documented and pre- 
sented in a logical and articulate manner. 

The key point in my Dayton speech was 
reducing costs. If I may, I would like to 
refer to Maj, Gen. Waymond A. Davis’ ad- 
dress to the Air Force Assoication in Miami 
Beach on September 4, 1959. (General Davis, 
until recently the AMC Director of Procure- 
ment and Production is now the commander 
of the Aeronautical Systems Center.) This 
was the first time that we clearly set forth 
industry's fiduciary responsibility under the 
weapon system procurement concept. Gen- 
eral Davis said, with relation to prime con- 
tractors’ buying componments ( for a major 
system) that were previously bought by the 
Air Force, “Implicit in this reallocation and 
redistribtuion of work, however, is the sub- 
sequently overlooked responsibility that In- 
dustry has assumed a fiduciary relationship 
to the Government and public agencies.” 
Further, We have truly * * established a 
partnership arrangement with you (indus- 
try) which must be recognized.” In talking 
about reducing costs today, I will be address- 
ing myself to one element of this concept 
which has set the pattern for our working 
relationship under weapdn system procure- 
ment. I will talk only to that portion of the 
realtionship which deals with your subcon- 
tract purchasing effort. 


As in the past several years, silghtly over 
50 percent of Alr Force procurement dollars 
(for fiscal year 61, forecasted expenditures 
are $8.5 billion) go to your suppliers, This 
is the amount your purchasing departments 
will spend with subcontractors to complete 
military defense orders, It is a tremendous 
sum of money. In the framework of being a 
part of the fiduciary responsibility which you 
have assumed under weapon system procure- 
ment, it represents a potential dollar sav- 
ings which I do not believe you are yet fully 
exploiting. 

There are many ways by which the Air 
Force attempts to reduce costs in its buying 
program with its suppliers. There are several 
that I feel can be adopted by industry when 
{t buys. Let me state here that these ideas 
are not new to you, but are being reempha- 
sized in the hopes that my words will act 
as n catalyst to accelerate the acceptance and 
implementation of these ideas by industry. 
We cannot afford indecislyeness but must 
act now and strongly. 


The first of two controls I will mention ` 


today is surveying of purchase and estimat- 
ing systems. We, as you know, are well into 
& program of purchase system surveys. The 
immediate objective of these surveys is to 
assure that: 
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1. Your purchasing systems have policies 
and procedures, either written or verbal, 
which are economically sound. They should 
follow a good business practice. For example, 
your policies and procedures should: 

(a) Result in your introducing the maxi- 
mum amount of competition, This is par- 
ticularly true when you are dealing with 
other divisions of your company. 

(b) Assure adequate participation by small 
business in accordance with congressional 
intent, 

(c) Assure rapid transmission within the 
company and to all negotiators of current, 
complete, and accurate cost and pricing data. 

(d) That you are properly evaluating your 
subcontractor’s ability to perform from the 
cost as well as the reliability standpoint. 

2. Your employees are acquainted with, 
understand, and are following your policies, 

3. The purchasing function is so placed 
organizationally as to preclude dominance 
by other divisions of your company that may 
not be as cost conscious. 

4. Your procedures call for followup to 
continually assure compliance. 

The second control, undoubtedly the more 
important of the two to you, has to do with 
a technique in contracting. You, as an in- 
dustry, made earnings on net worth of 9 
percent in 1959. Without prejudging 
whether this is too large or too small, the 
Air Force does want to see you make a rea- 
sonable profit and I say this profit must be 
based on demonstrated superior performance, 
timeliness and cost reduction. 

It seems to me one way to assure a rea- 
sonable profit, for you as well as the sub- 
contractors to which I am specifically 
addressing myself today, is the use of in- 
centive features in contracts, The purpose 
of using the incentive approach is to en- 
courage a degree of profit according to dem- 
onstrated performance. In contrast, when 
a fixed fee is guaranteeed over costs, there 
is too little concern on the part of manage- 
ment to control costs. 

While I cannot point with particular pride 
at this time, either by number of contracts 
or dollar volume, about the job that the Alr 
Force has done to increase the use of the in- 
centive technique, I can tell you that greater 
emphasis is being given to CI (cost plus 
incentive fee) and FPI (fixed price incen- 
tive) type contracts in our buy program. I 
suggest to you that your buy program should 
encourage greater emphasis on incentive. 
The allegation (often heard, with relation 
to a prime’s control over a supplier) that 
the prime can control only that value which 
it, itself, adds to what it produces is fal- 
laclous. You know this is so. I know it. 
Good management practices—incentives be- 
ing only an example—can definitely provide 
you with a control of the cost of the items 
that you buy. i 

What I am urging is that you direct great- 
er effort to control the cost of "value added” 
by your supplier by making their manage- 
ment conscious of the profits that can be 
earned by efficient performance ys. profits 
earned without regard to costs. 

While on one hand I have urged the use 
of a technique that brings about a better 
price under certain conditions and in more 
instances than we have explolted, I must also 
point out a potential trap which we cannot 
afford. Under no conditions can reliability 
be sacrificed for price. It Is far too easy 
to let the profit dollar rule the judgment 
factor of reliability. When we think of the 
dollars in a single missile or space vehicle, 
no amount of dollar savings on some com- 
ponent ever pays for flight fallure because 
reliability considerations were ignored. 
While a subject for a separate talk, let me 
say that rellability is the crux of successful 
procurement and production. 

While I have alluded to it in my opening 
remarks, I would like to have been able to 
discuss at length with you today how well 


- 
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we have met the military challenge as a 
result of our joint management efforts, but 
time does not permit. I do want to relate 
one instance that I hope will become typical, 
rather than the exceptional, in industry. 
I was gratified to learn that two of our 
prime weapon systems contractors had got- 
ten together with their major subcontractors 
at the highest executive level. As a result, 
definitive goals were established for cost 
reductions by means of program and pro- 
cedure controls in the areas of value engi- 
neering, gold plating and engineering 
changes. 

At the risk again of being called a 
“prophet of doom“ I want to take advantage 
of this generous opportunity to state that 
unless we—the Air Force and industry—do 
a better job of curtailing costs, the refiection 
of arbitrary percentage cuts will continue 
to be the cutback or elimination of urgent 
projects. We in effect, have been told that 
so long as we don’t exert maximum pres- 
sures for best cost results, then what we 
consider to be the very minimum dollars for 
Air Force procurement will be further 
reduced. 

Gentiemen, it has pleased me to come 
here today to review with you a few areas 
of our mutual interest. In a task as tre- 
mendous as the one in which we are en- 
gaged, there will always be room for im- 
provement, By cooperatively solving major 
problems, by transferring the best from one 
system to another and by acting like mem- 
bers of the same board, I am confident that 
we can turn on the afterburner in reducing 
costs. 


Commonsense and Straightforward Com- 
ment by a Distinguished Analyst on 
the Subject of Legislation To Aid Dis- 
tressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, no 
problem facing the 87th Congress is more 
urgent or more difficult than the prob- 
lem of finding a way to relieve the eco- 
nomic distress of those areas in our 
country which are heavily hit by heavy 
unemployment, such as many communi- 
ties in my district. 

President-elect Kennedy has indicated 
that this subject will be of first concern 
in his new administration, and in that 
connection he has already made public 
the text of an exhaustive report on this 
subject prepared by an able task force 
of economic advisors headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois Mr. 
DOUGLAS, 

Prior to the release of the Douglas 
report, however, there was published in 
my State of New York a study prepared 
by a faculty team of the Business Re- 
search Center of Syracuse University for 
the use of the temporary State Commis- 
sion on Economic Expansion in New 
York State. Surprisingly enough, this 
faculty team completely opposed the idea 
of assistance to economically distressed 
areas, and proposed instead that the 
ultimate solution to the problem was the 
transfer of unemployed workers to other 
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areas of the country where jobs were 
more plentiful. 

To me this solution is not only in- 
human but also represents no solution at 
all to the distressed areas problem but 
rather only a surrender to it. In effect 
it says that the only way New York State, 
for example, can solve her unemploy- 
ment problem would be to move out our 
people lock, stock, and barrel from New 
York to, let us say, California, 

Nowhere have I seen the argument 
against this strange proposal expressed 
more forcefully or succinctly than in an 
article that appeared recently in the 
New York Times referring to comments 
by one of the distinguished members of 
the Douglas task force, Mr. Solomon 
Barkin, director of research of the 
Textile Workers Union of America. I 
commend Mr. Barkin’s comments to my 
colleagues in connection with this most 
important subject. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the article 
from the New York Times of December 
26: 

KENNEDY ADVISER DEFENDS Am PLan—DiIs- 

TRESSED AREAS CAN Be HELPED, HE Says, 

DISPUTING STATE Economic REPORT 


A consultant to President-elect John F. 
Kennedy's task force on area redevelopment 
took issue yesterday with a conclusion in a 
New York State study that little could be 
done to restore distressed areas to economic 
health. 8 

The doubt about the efficacy of commu- 
nity-sponsored efforts to rehabilitate such 
areas had been expressed by a faculty team 
at the Business Research Center of Syracuse 
University in a report for the Temporary 
State Commission on Economic Expansion. 

Solomon Barkin, consultant to the Ken- 
nedy task force, said Federal legislation now 
being planned by the group would be broad 
enough to make recovery in distressed areas 
tangible and feasible. 


VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 


In addition to his work with the task 
force, Mr, Barkin serves as secretary to the 
Area Employment Expansion Committee, a 
citizens’ group, and as research director of 
the Textile Workers Union. 

The Syracuse researchers expressed the 
opinion that community and official efforts 
at rehabilitation had generally failed to off- 
set the job losses caused by the decline of old 
industries. 

They suggested that workers in such areas 
be retrained in new skills and that they move 
to places where there is a need for such skills. 

Mr. Barkin said the Syracuse group's con- 
clusions were valid only if a narrow approach, 
such as merely building new factories, were 
used as a sole solution. 

The Federal bill now being considered by 
the Kennedy task force provides for careful 
economic planning, community redevelop- 
ment, improvement of public facilities, and 
the retraining of the work force as a prelimi- 
nary to the construction of industrial fac- 
tories, he declared. 

EISENHOWER VETOES CITED 


He said President Eisenhower had vetoed 
both in 1959 and 1960 bills approved by Con- 
gress that were designed to overcome the 
deficiencies of local development programs 
directed solely at the construction of new 
factories. 

“The dispute between President Eisenhow- 
er and Congress centered about the admin- 
istration’s insistence upon limiting the area 
construction program to factory construc- 
tion and the congressional bills for a full 
program of area redevelopment,” he said. 

The of the Syracuse team were 
part of the basic data used by the temporary 
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State commission for its report to Governor 
Rockefeller and the legislature last week. 

The commission did not accept the Syra- 
cuse findings completely, but expressed re- 
serve about how much good the proposed 
Federal program would do, It urged a State 
sales tax to help local governments maintain 
and expand their public services, reduction 
of featherbedding among railroad crews, and 
limitation of unemployment insurance to 
workers made idle by strikes, but not di- 
rectly involved in them. 


Water Pollution Problem in United States 
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F 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a thoughtful article entitled “Water 
Pollution Problem in United States, 
which appeared in the magazine Con- 
cern, a service of the general board of 
Christian Social Concerns of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

This article outlines the grave danger 
from pollution and the problem which 
all the people of the United States face 
as a result of our defiling and fouling the 
waters on which we rely for our very 
existence. 

It is high time we commence cleaning 
up these running sores on the face of 
America and ease the grave health dan- 
ger they present to our people. 

The article follows: 

WATER POLLUTION PROBLEM IN UNITED STATES 


The pollution of water by industrial and 
domestic waste has become one of the great 
problems of the United States. It is an 
issue which social action must confront. 

An article titled “Filthy Water,” by Jona- 
than Spivak appeared in the November 14. 
1960, issue of the Wall Street Journal. It 
raises some of the fundamental questions 
and indicates some political action which 18 
underway concerning the pollution probiem. 

The Wall Street Journal has granted 
Concern permission to reprint Splvak's arti- 
cle. He wrote: 

“Amid simmering controversy, Uncle Sam 
is demanding costly cleanup by communities 
and corporations of the rising tide of filth 
that infiltrates the Nation's water supplies. 


A POWER TEST 


“In a test of Federal versus local power 
that’s heading toward a court decision, the 
Government is now calling on more than a 
dozen waterside cities, including St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha, to quit dumping 
raw sewage and industrial waste into nearby 
rivers—and thus to give relief to downstream 
communities. In these metropolises, the 
Public Health Service is insisting on con- 
struction of waste treatment plants costing 
$500 million; the sum at stake has nearly 
tripled since early 1958, as the crackdown has 
broadened. Some 10 percent to 20 percent 
of the total cost would fall on private indus- 
try, the rest on local governments—and 
hence on taxpayers. 

“These projects have timetables stretching 
into the mid-1960’s. But long before they 
can be completed, the Government may be 
calling for many more. For the PHS is now 
scrutinizing no less than 150 areas of poten- 
tial pollution, Including New York Harbor, 
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the Chattahoochee River at Atlanta and the 
North Platte at Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

It is inevitable, asserts a PHS enforce- 
ment official, ‘that the tempo of our activity 
will step up and the caseload rise. In many 
areas the people are demanding the preserva- 
tion and protection of water resources.” 

BOND ISSUES REFUSED 


“But here and there, taxpayers are also 
demanding pocketbook protection, and 
strong opposition to PHS policing is arising 
in some communities. The greatest chal- 
lenge is being leveled by the city of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., where citizens have twice refused 
to vote bond issues to finance a $9.5 million 
Sewage treatment system to cut pollution of 
the broad and none-too-clean Missouri 
River, Now the Government is suing to 
Torce St. Joseph to build the sewage works 
by 1963; the case is pending in Federal dis- 
trict court in Missouri. The crucial issue: 

much power does Uncle Sam have, un- 
der a 1956 antipollution law, to intervene in 
local affairs? 

A lot of people here,’ declares a St. Jo- 
seph city official, ‘think the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone too far. They think, who 
is trying to force this down our throat? It 
Strikes a pretty raw nerve. 

“Not only will the court battle test PHS 
Power to compel a cleanup, but it holds 
implications for the full range of Federal- 
local regulations. This could be one of the 
big legal political issues of the coming 
decade, declares a Government lawyer. 
“When the voters of a city say “No,” and the 
Federal Government says “You must,” does 
the Federal interest prevail?’ 

“Without any courtroom conflict, of 
course, more and more is being done to fight 
Water pollution—by Federal, State and local 
Bovernments and by private industry. In 

ay’s balloting, voters in Kansas City, 

Mo., Kansas City, Kans., and Omaha approved 
bond issues totaling over $100 million for 
Sewage treatment plants that will comply 
With Federal demands. On their own, paper 
Mills, chemical plants and dairy companies 
ve spent generous sums on improved waste 
tment to avoid fouling nearby waters. 

“Already, Federal officials say, ‘Pollution 
has been reduced on 21,000 miles of inter- 
State streams.’ The PHS has brought pres- 
Sure to halt contamination of Arkansas and 

streams by salt brines discharged 
from oll wells and to clear away dangerous 
Tadioactive wastes deposited in New Mexico's 
animus River by uranium milling opera- 
ons.“ 
PROBLEM GETTING WORSE 


“And yet, Washington officials contend, the 
battle against water pollution has been a los- 
one so far. Despite increased efforts,’ 
Says Gordon McCallum, Chief of the PHS 
Division of Water Pollution Control, ‘the 
Problem of water pollution is growing worse 
rather than better. All the facts indicate we 
are not doing enough.’ 

“The economic loss chargeable to pollution 
has now climbed to at least $1 billion a year,” 
McCallum estimates. “This figure,” he says, 
‘includes such things as the cost of treating 
Polluted water to make it usable and cuts in 
Teal estate values stemming from unavall- 
Ability of pure water. 

“Some industry officials, however, suspect 
Federal functionaries tend to exaggerate the 
Seriousness of the pollution problem. De- 
Clares a spokesman for the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, Some of the warn- 
ings of stream pollution have been some- 
What on the hysterical side, we believe, and 
do not accord with the realities. We certain- 
ly don’t feel the water problem indicates the 
Necessity for any crash program or drastic 
Centralized control of water resources.’ 

Too much emphasis has been placed on 
Stream pollution in view of the fact that in- 
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dustry is willing, can and has made progress 
in combating pollution,’ asserts Lloyd Par- 
tain, manager of trade and industry rela- 
tions for Curtis Publishing Co., which runs 
its own paper mills. 

PER CAPITA USE INCREASES 

“For the past 30 years, according to the 
Public Health Service, pollution of once-pure 
streams, lakes and rivers has been on the 
increase. But the PHS says the effects are 
becoming critical only now, with rising U.S. 
population, greater concentration of the 
populace in cities, and increasing per capita 
use of water almost everywhere. 

“Such modern amenities as dishwashers 
and garbage disposal devices not only raise 
water consumption, but their foul outflow 
throws added demands on municipal sewage 
plants: The growing use of synthetic deter- 
gents, pesticides, and fertilizers pours into 
water systems polluting chemicals which 
sometimes defy present purifying techniques. 
Radioactive wastes may raise the most 
alarming threat of all. 

We have oversold the cheapness and 
plentifulness of water and failed to empha- 
size the necessity and value of pollution 
control,’ warns the Public Health Service. 
“We are rapidly running out of clean water.’ 

“The worst, officials say, is yet to come. 
Per capita water wants are expected to 
mount from 147 gallons a day now to as 
much as 225 gallons in the year 2000. Be- 
cause population, too, will rise, actual de- 
mand threatens to increase far more steep- 
ly—to perhaps 1 trillion gallons a day by the 
turn of the century, from 280 billion now. 
Yet the total water supplies now available 
to the Nation are calculated at only 650 
billion gallons a day. 

“The obvious import of these figures— 
more and more of the Nation’s water will 
have to be reused on its Journey toward the 
sea. Already towns along the crowded Ohio 
Valley use river water up to four times on 
its way downstream. In years ahead, Gov- 
ernment experts figure, the general turnover 
must be even higher. 

“The Nation's waste treatment needs, by 
Government reckoning, are staggering. 
Though cities have already spent $25 billion 
for sewage treatment works, another $4.6 
billion will be required, its estimated, to 
meet needs of the near future. By 1980, 
Officials say, demands of population growth 
and replacement of obsolete plants may add 
another $44.5 billion to the municipal bill, 
For industry, It's said, current needs require 
expenditures of 81.9 billion, with $10.2 billion 
more needed by 1980. 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS BEGUN 


“To lighten the financial burden on cities, 
the Government 4 years ago instituted a pro- 
gram of sewage-plant construction grants. 
It provides 30 percent of the cost of any 
single project, up to a ceiling of $250,000. 
So far Uncle Sam has put up $194 million 
against local funds totaling nearly $1 billion. 

“But limited Federal grants, local officials 
complain. are of little help in such sweeping 
pollution problems as that facing the St. 
Louis metropolitan area. There the Govern- 
ment is demanding a mammoth cleanup 
campaign which it estimates will cost $150 
million. The objective: To stop St. Louis 
and neighboring communities from dumping 
untreated sewage into the Mississippi. 

“While the Federal sums involved seem 
relatively small, pollution abatement can 
generate plenty of heat. Aiming to get 
State and local governments to shoulder 
the full load, President Eisenhower proposed 
to cut Federal contributions from an annual 
$50 million to $20 million this year and to 
nothing next year; to spur the shift, States 
were offered revenues from a telephone tax 
now levied by Uncle Sam. But scores of 
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local officials and conservationists flocked to 
Capitol Hill to protest Ike's plan, and Demo- 
crats promptly proposed to boost Federal 
grants instead—though Eisenhower killed 
that idea with a veto. Result—spending re- 
mains at $50 million a year, 

FEDERAL LAWS NECESSARY 


“Regardless of the scope of Government 
assistance, pollution experts regard inten- 
sified Federal enforcement as Indispensable. 
‘Some cities haye been ignoring waste treat- 
ment for years. They don’t worry about 
dumping raw sewage into streams, since it's 
the communities downstream that suffer,“ 
maintains a PHS official. Although most 
States have pollution control laws, their au- 
thority is frequently too limited to compel 
offending cities to clean up. 

“And when pollution problems cross State 
lines, cities and States may squabble for 
years without getting anywhere. Until the 
Federal Government stepped in, for example, 
Kansas had fruitlessly endeavored to dissuade 
Beatrice, Nebr., from polluting the Big Blue 
River with untreated sewage. Only under 
the threat of Federal action in 1957 did 
Beatrice and six other Nebraska cities un- 
dertake construction of sewage treatment 
plants costing $1.6 million to end a pollution 
problem that dated back to 1922, says the 
PHS. 

We try to measure our success by the 
amount of voluntary compliance we achieve 
at the conference table,’ emphasizes Murray 
Stein, chief of the PHS Water Pollution En- 
forcement Division. 

“Under a 1956 amendment to the Federal 
Pollution Control act, the Public Health 
Service is empowered to call a conference 
of State agencies involyed in a pollution 
problem, recommend remedies and estab- 
lish a schedule for construction of treatment 
facilities by allegedly offending cities and in- 
dustries. If this fails to bring results—the 
Government says it does work in most dis- 
putes—the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to call a public 
hearing and issue a formal notice to stop in- 
terstate pollution. Should the notice be 
defied, the Government, with the consent of 
the State pollution agency, can go into court 
to try to compel obedience. 

CASES PENDING 


“As of now, the PHS has 14 pending cases 
on its books, involving dozens of corpora- 
tions as well as local government. Up to 
now, the St. Joseph case is the only one that 
the agency has found it necessary to take 
to court. Of the enforcement actions be- 
gun in the past 4 years, only three, Involving 
outlays of $4.6 million, have been completed 
so far. In each case, the parties involved 
complied with Government orders, making 
it unnecessary for the PHS to go to court. 
One of these three cases constitutes a mile- 
stone: The first successful police action 
against radioactive stream pollution. 

“There's a pesky problem, PHS experts 
say, in detecting the microscopic quantities 
of radioactive substances which can pollute 
waters; the accepted safety liimt of radium, 
for example, is one ten-millionth of the 
maximum allowed for the common poisons 
arsenic and lead. 

“In testing the suspect Animus River in 
New Mexico, the PHS assembled a special 
crew of experts and analyzed samples of 
mud and vegetation from the riverbed. 
Its conclusions—drinking-water supplies for 
the towns of Aztec and Farmington, N. Mex., 
contained from 1.4 to 1.6 times the allowable 
dally limits of radium and strontium. The 
Vanadium Corp. uranium mill upstream in 
Durango, Colo., was required to improve its 
facilities for waste disposal and to provide 
other treatment at an estimated cost of 
$30,000. 
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“In Arkansas and Louisiana, the PHS 
stepped in and forced the operators of 75 oll 
wells to stop discharging brine into stream 
beds. The brine, when pumped out and al- 
lowed to remain on the surface, seeps into 
water systems, destroying thelr usefulness 
for drinking, irrigation, and industry. The 
oil well operators were required to inject the 
brines back into deep subsurface strata at a 
cost of about $1 million. Among the affected 
drillers were Tidewater Oil Co. and Atlantic 
Refining Co. 

“In its war on pollution, the PHS main- 
tains a network of monitoring stations on 
key interstate streams and the Great Lakes 
to keep tabs on radioactivity, bacterial and 
chemical content, The network, with 75 sta- 
tions now, will be expanded to 120 in 1961 
and ultimately, perhaps, to 300. “We need 
to know where and why we are gaining or 
losing ground in controlling pollution, and to 
maintain a water intelligence that will detect 
pollution situations before they become ma- 
jor problems,’ explains the PHS.” 


Biennial Message of Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown to the California Legislature 
in Joint Session Assembled January 3, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased and proud 
to present to your attention and also 
the attention of all the other Members 
of this august body the text of the bien- 
nial message by the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of my native State of California, 
Gov. Edmund G, Brown, as delivered by 
him to the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California in joint session on 

Tuesday, January 3, 1961: 
BIENNIAL MESSAGE TO THE CALIFORNIA LEGIS- 
LATURE BY GOV. EDMUND G. BROWN 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of the 
legislature, and my fellow Californians, 2 
years ago, in this chamber, we resolved to 
chart a new course for California. We 
pledged ourselves to bring to California a 
new and progressive program—a program of 
responsible liberalism. 

These were not empty resolutions. We 
can take pride that the first 2 years have 
made a difference—that California is off dead 
center and on the move again. In the last 2 
years, more pioneering legislation has been 
enacted than in any comparable period since 
the first term of Hiram Johnson almost half 
& century ago. — 

On the water issue, instead of a wasteful 
stalemate, we have embarked on an his- 
toric program to meet the needs of a dy- 
namic, growing California. This California 
water program is the greatest, boldest pub- 
lic project ever undertaken by an American 
State. 

In higher education, instead of a drift into 
chaos and unhealthy competition, we have 
adopted a master plan to guide the essential 
growth of the State university, the State 
colleges, and the junior colleges. 

In human rights, instead of closing our 
eyes to discrimination in employment, we 
have passed a Fair Employment Practices Act 
to insure equal opportunity for all. 
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In social insurance and social welfare pro- 
grams, instead of continuing to drop back 
from California’s longtime position of leader- 
ship, we have moved to the fore once more. 
California is now again in the vanguard of 
the States and still moving ahead—a fact of 
vital importance to hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens in this period of national eco- 
nomic downturn and rising unemployment. 

In the field of public health, instead of 
pretending that air pollution is not a State 
responsibility, we committed the full re- 
sources of the State to the fight against smog. 
Our action in this difficult area is going to 
make California a healthier, cleaner, better 
place to live and work. - 

And, in fiscal matters, instead of one deficit 
budget after another, we have put Cali- 
fornia back in the black by adopting a pro- 
gram for new revenues and for economy in 
government. In 5 of the 7 years prior to 
1959, the California State government spent 
far more than it took in. Later this month, 
by contrast, I will send you a third straight 
soundly balanced budget—balanced despite 
current adverse economic conditions, 

These six major achievements refiect the 
commitment of this administration to a 
program of responsible liberalism. There 
are many other achievements, some equally 
important, but these six symbolize the dif- 
ference that this program has made in Cali- 
fornia, In saying this, I want to extend 
great credit to the legislature and its Demo- 
cratic leadership, and I am glad also to 
acknowledge that these measures would not 
have been possible without the support of 
fairminded Republican legislators. 

Although we have made a breakthrough in 
the last 2 years, there is no room for self- 
satisfaction about our accomplishments. 
We must not deceive ourselves that our 
work is done. Good government requires a 
never-ending search for the best means of 
serving the people. 

We fail our trust if we pass major legis- 
lation and then ignore it. A major statute 
often does no more than mark the first step. 
The success of any program depends on wise 
administration, and on timely adjustments 
to reflect the lessons of experience. 

To serve the people faithfully, it is also 
essential that we remain skeptical and open- 
minded. A change in conditions or the pas- 
sage of time may tarnish even the best 
legislation. New information or progress 
in science may point a better way. And the 
sad fact is that we may be, on occasion, 
simply wrong. 


But we must not allow this foreknowledge 
of our human fallibility to intimidate us or 
deter us from acting. For act we must if 
we are to survive and to meet the needs of 
our great and growing State. 

Beyond following through on what we 
have started, and beyond reexamining our 
existing programs, there lies the major task 
of seeking solutions to problems which are 
either completely new or only recently iden- 
tified. Each decade, each year, indeed each 
day in the history of a State as dynamic and 
complex as California brings new problems 
and new needs. 

Against the background of the first 2 
years, we turn to the subjects which require 
action at this session. Many of my recom- 
mendations are stated in general terms, be- 
cause I believe that the details should be 
considered by us together in the course of 
the legislative process. You have helped 
teach me that prefabricated solutions are 
not always the best. Let us then resolve 
to combine our knowledge and experience 
as we consider the urgent and unfinished 
business of California, 

First, the field of education: There is no 
better example than education of an area 
where we have done well, and yet must do 
better. In the first 2 years, we provided 
major increases in State aid to school dis- 
tricts and in State loans for school con- 
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struction. We have also raised salaries of 
teachers in the university and State col- 
leges by 12½ percent. Throughout the 
country, our master plan for higher educa- 
tion which I mentioned earlier, has been 
hailed as a signal achievement. Indeed, we 
have a remarkable school system—probably 
the best in the Nation—but we must look 
forward to improvement rather than back- 
ward with complacency, 

There is a widespread belief, which I share, 
that we can improve the quality of education 
in the primary and secondary schools, A 
a step in this direction, I urge you to adopt 
the new requirements for teaching creden- 
tials of the kind which have been proposed 
by the State board of education and the 
State department of education. This re- 
form would reduce the types of credentials 
from a bewildering 40 to a basic 5. More 
significant, it would require that primary 
and secondary teachers have a major in col- 
lege in an academic subject. Under the new 
plan, students planning to be teachers will 
no longer major in so-called method or how- 
to-teach courses. 

Within our schools, we should move to- 
ward curriculum changes which will em- 
phasize solid subjects and minimize the 
wasteful fringe courses. To identify un- 
usually able students and to nourish their 
talents, we should provide additional aid for 
special programs for gifted children. Simi- 
larly, we should provide new funds to help 
teachers pierce the barriers to a full educa- 
tion for emotionally handicapped students. 

To give us a measurement of the effective- 
ness of our schools, we must now seriously 
consider a Statewide testing program. 
recommending such tests, the very sig- 
nificant report of the citizens advisory com- 
mission emphasized that the tests would 
enable a local school district to reassure it- 
self that its pupils are not being short- 
changed. As we develop these tests, we must 
provide safeguards to insure that they do not 
result in unhealthy competition among 
schools or geographic areas. Even more im- 
portant, we must be certain that they do not 
encourage our teachers to “teach the test 
rather than the curriculum. 

This attention to quality and content 
should not lead us to neglect the fiscal and 
organizational problems posed by Call- 
fornia’s continuing growth. 

I recommend that the legislature act im- 
mediately to increase the maximum State 
bond fund allocation for local school con- 
struction aid from $10 million to $12 million 
a month. We must make more progress 
toward elimination of double sessions in 
California. 

In the new budget, I will also recommend 
that $200,000 be appropriated to help speed 
the school district reorganization process- 
The resulting efficiencies and economies will 
repay California taxpayers manyfold. 

I have discussed these recommendations 
regarding primary and secondary schools 
with Dr. Simpson, the superintendent of 
public instruction. I am pleased to tell you 
that we feel a common sense of urgency 
about these matters. We are working to- 
gether for the improvement of our schools. 

In higher education, we must act to con- 
solidate the achievements of the master plan 
and make certain that it is operating as we 
intended. We should provide additional aid 
to the junior colleges as a recognition of their 
key role in the master plan. We must also 
provide funds for a new medical school in 
San Diego. At present, only about one-fifth 
of our new doctors are coming from Call- 
fornia medical schools. Unless we establish 
this new school and begin to reduce our de- 
pendence on schools in other States, we in- 
vite a critical shortage of medical manpower- 

I first made a formal request last spring 
that the University of California assume re- 
sponsibility for this new landmark in edu- 
cational process in our State. The board of 
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regents agreed in December to seek all neces- 
sary preconstruction funds this year, and I 
Will ask your approval of this appropriation 
in the 1961-62 budget. 

These advances, important as they are, add 
Still more to the staggering cost of educa- 
tion. In California, we are already spend- 
ing more than one-half of our general funds 
for education. If we are to justify new pro- 
Brams and new fiscal commitments, we must 
make certain that the present structure is 
as economical and as equitable as possible. 
We must prove that education and economy 
are not natural enemies. 

To that end, we should enact laws to 
equalize State ald in relation to the county- 
Wide tax base, rather than on a district-by- 
district basis. Such a proposal, which is 
advocated by the State department of edu- 
Cation, would prevent the rich segment of 
& county escaping from its proper share of 
the cost of supporting schools throughout 

he county. Only if we take such steps can 
We afford the progressive measures which I 
have outlined today. 

Education is costly, but we make no better 
investment than in the lives and hopes of 
Our children. The improvement of educa- 
tion is the No. 1 goal of my administration. 

Second, we turn to the administration of 
Justice: At this session, we must focus our 
forts on the nightmare of narcotics. Last 
year, after conferences with law enforcement 
Officials, I appointed a fivé-man special com- 

on on narcotics. After 8 months of 
Work with its able staff, the commission has 
Now submitted a 22-point program designed 
to achieve a sharp reduction in the sale and 
Use of narcotics in California. The report 
Provides what was previously lacking— 
namely, a well-documented foundation for 
aggressive action against the sinister dope 


I am especially impressed with the com- 
Mission's case for harsher penalties and 
longer terms of imprisonment for narcotics 
Offenders, I urge the legislature to take 
direct action to guarantee that peddlers will 
no longer feel that the penalty is worth risk- 
ing because the crime is so profitable. 

The commission has suggested a further 
bold new approach for helping to clear our 
Streets of known addicts. Its report calls 


for treatment of addiction as a communica-. 


ble disease and urges quarantining of addicts 
in detention hospitals until a court approves 
release. Such an ambitious program 
Clearly serious financial and capital 
Outlay problems which may take more than 
a single session to resolve. 
I believe, however, that the legislature 
id consider ¢arefully the merit of such 
an approach in order that it may become part 
Our present and future planning. 

I also believe the commission's report offers 
& realistic and reasonable approach to the 
Constitutional problems involved in provid- 
ing law enforcement officials with effective 
Weapons of detection and apprehension for 
Use against this deadly traffic. The commis- 
sion has set forth with clarity the necessity 
for providing relief from some of the restric- 
tions of the exclusionary rules adopted by 

courts, and has suggested several 
ghtful means by which this may be 
achieved. 

I commend the entire report to your at- 
tention. I am sure that within its frame- 
Work you will find a sensible pattern for a 
Program of direct action in this session. 

Attorney General Stanley Mosk, the chief 

W Officer of this State, also is developing 

es to this problem which are equally 

2 y of your attention and consideration. 

t us begin—as the commission urges— 
by immediately designating 1961 as Fight 
‘Narcotics Year. I hope you will do so by 
legislative resolution. 
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Last fall the President-elect pledged a 
White House Conference on Narcotics in a 
message to Attorney General Mosk. In a 
recent conversation I urged that he convene 
such a conference just as soon as possible, 
and I am confident that action will be forth- 
coming. 

The vicious drugs used in California all 
come from outside the State. They are 
smuggled into our ports of entry and across 
our exposed southern border. Every promi- 
nent law enforcement official in southern 
California told the President's emissaries last 
March that we urgently need the aid of the 
Federal Government in erecting effective nar- 
cotics barriers at the border and in securing 
greater cooperation from foreign govern- 
ments. Without this, none of our efforts can 
succeed, 

There can be no question but that the 
new administration in Washington will give 
us much-needed assistance on this matter— 
assistance which has been so curiously with- 
held in recent years. > 

And for my part, I pledge my complete 
and unreserved efforts to exterminate the 
plague of narcotics. 

Another aspect of the administration of 
justice requiring action now is the juvenile 
court law which has not been revised for 
45 years. There is no quarrel with the basic 
philosophy of the law which affords youth- 
ful offenders protection from unwarranted 
publicity and gives them a chance of- re- 
habilitation. However, a special study com- 
mission on juvenile justice has recently con- 
cluded that the law is now “disorganized, 
repetitive, and frequently obscure.” Ironi- 
cally, the commission found that the law 
now leayes youngsters without many of the 
protections of due process which are guaran- 
teed to adults. 

As evidence of the need for reform I ask 
you to note a recommendation of the com- 
mission which would establish a 2-week 
period as the maximum time between a 
youngster’s arrest and hearing. The com- 
mission observed that while waiting for his 
hearing a youthful offender may spend from 
several weeks to 6 months in custody—in 
an atmosphere where he has evik compan- 
fons and exposure to ugly habits and pat- 
terns of thought. There is both wisdom 
and humanity in cutting this unwholesome 
period to an absolute minimum, 

In all, the Commission’s report pinpoints 
six areas in which revision of the juvenile 
court law is desirable. These recommenda- 
tions follow a 3-year study, a series of 
public hearings, and consultation with 
nearly all of California’s juvenile court 
judges and chief law enforcement officers, 
Considering this background, this report 
plainly requires careful study and thought- 
ful action. 

Before leaving the subject of the admin- 
istration of justice, I want to indicate again 
my continued opposition to capital punish- 
ment. Apart from my personal view that it 
is immoral and uncivilized, I continue to be- 
lieve that the death penalty has been a gross 
failure—that it has neither protected the 
innocent nor deterred the wicked. It will 
not be news that I would welcome a legisla- 
tive decision to repeal or moderate our death 
penalty law. 

Whatever my personal views, however, I 
shall continue to apply the law as it is 
written. 

Third, we consider action related to our 
social welfare programs: We show respect 
for our senior citizens by programs which 
make it possible for them to live in health, 
in dignity, and in security. There are sev- 
eral major steps which should be taken at 
this session toward that goal. 

I believe we should now recognize the im- 
pact of the rising cost of living on the aged 
and those others it affects most. 
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I recommend that a cost-of-living escalator 
be added to our program of old-age assist- 
ance. This principle should also be applied 
to the lesser number receiving aid to the 
blind and to the disabled. 

If these programs are to meet essential 
needs, benefits must be geared to the rising 
costs of food and housing. 

Let us also recognize the cost-of-living 
problem for families which help support 
needy relatives, while attempting to cope 
with their own budget problems. 

I am persuaded that we should modify 
the relatives responsibility law to a consider- 
able extent. 

I recommend that a man with a family 
not be compelled to furnish support until 
his monthly Income exceeds 81,000. 

There is yet another significant step to be 
taken to make sure that State assistance to 
needy senior citizens does not fall short of 
the minimum needs. 

I recommend that the maximum limit 
on benefits to the aged because of special 
problems—usually related to medical and 
housing needs—be increased from $115 a 
month to $165 & month. This is not an 
increase in basic grants, but within this 
new maximum of $165 a month we can, 
for the first time, meet essential special 
needs fully. 

The cost of this change can and should 
be substantially reduced through a careful 
program of State legislation which takes 
advantage of recent Federal legislation pro- 
viding additional funds for medical care for 
the aged. 

It is well known that I have supported a 
drastically different and broader Federal 
approach to the problem—one based on 
social security which would have met the 
needs of far more persons far better. 

I hope that the current session of Con- 
gress will reconsider the present law in the 
interests of unmet needs, fairness and State 
solvency. 

In the interim, however, I propose that 
the State do whatever it can afford in using 
the present law in the Interests of California 
and its senior citizens. 

In the past few months, using Federal 
funds, we have begun to increase steadily 
the benefits for persons already on old-age 
assistance to include such items as eye- 
glasses, dentures, a wider range of drugs, 
and rehabilitation treatment. 

By midyear these medical benefits for the 
aged who already were receiving State as- 
sistance will be almost double the levels 
of early last year. This is being done under 
previous legislative authorizations and 
appropriations. 

To extend the benefits of the new Federal 
medical care program to those not already 
on our old-age assistance programs, but 
whose incomes are equally low, however, will 
require new legislative action. 

Because the State can afford to provide 
required matching funds only for the cases 
of gravest need, I recommend that the ini- 
tial extension be to chronically Ill aged per- 
sons who have incomes of less than $2,000 
a year, but who do not now receive old-age 
asssistance from the State. There is no 
group for whom help is more urgent or 
more justified. 

In carefully rexamining our social welfare 
programs, we have found another substan- 
tial area of distress. The present definition 
of total disability in California law makes 
our current program of aid to the disabled 
one of the most restrictive in the Nation. 
I recommend that the definition be rewrit- 
ten realistically in this session so that a 
number of truly disabled and needy persons 
who are now disqualified will become eligible. 

In a different area of concern for the aged, 
I recommend that the State provide a small 
appropriation to encourage wider develop- 
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ment of community centers and other facili- 
ties for senior citizens. This money would be 
allocated on a matching basis to help finance 
pioneering projects of this kind. 

We should also act to end the wasteful 
trend toward discrimination against our 
older citizens in matters of employment, At 
present, arbitrary and unreasonable age 
limitations force some of our useful citizens 
into unproductive and frustrating retire- 
ment. The State of California should firmly 
declare its opposition to such discrimination 
and instruct the department of employment 
to carry out this sensible and humane 
policy, 

In further accord with the principle of 
reexamining existing programs, I recommend 
that we take a hard, yet sympathetic look 
at the ald to needy children program. It 
should be a hard look because we plainly 
must take some new precautions against 
fraudulent conduct by unscrupulous parents. 
But, in reviewing this statute, our dominat- 
ing concern must be for the children in- 
volved. I urge that in our priorities we put 
the saving of children first, the saving of 
money second. 

In addition to taking effective action to 
eliminate fraud from this „I roc- 
ommend that the counties be given much- 
needed financial assistance to improve the 
quality of the local administration of this 
program by welfare departments. In most 
cases, their personnel are now too burdened 
with other caseload work to give adequate 
time and attention to this program and its 
opportunities for family rehabilitation. 

Before leaving the subject of social wel- 
fare, I would suggest that the time is ripe 
for a study of the State’s approach to all our 
social welfare programs. I propose that a 
joint legislative-executive commission be 
created to study the entire area. During 
these first 2 years, I have developed increas- 
ing respect for the work of special commit- 
tees or task forces, such as those which haye 
recently reported on education, medical care, 
juvenile justice, metropolitan problems, nar- 
cotics, and other complex subjects. Such 
committees enable us to receive, usually 
without cost, the expert advice of our most 
talented and experienced citizens. 

Fourth, let us consider the field of public 
health: It is my goal that every California 
family should have adequate access to medi- 
cal care of high quality. As far as feasible, 
the character of the care should be of their 
own choosing and should not bring financial 
hardship in its wake. In working toward 
this goal, I have been greatly aided by a 
comprehensive and thoughtful report from 
a distinguished and broadly representative 
committee on medical ald and health. I 
have mentioned earlier one recommendation 
of the committee; namely, the establish- 
ment of a new medical school in San Diego. 

In addition, the committee's report leaves 
no doubt that we must bring some order into 
the current patchwork development of 
health facilities. One informed estimate is 
that the State and its local communities 
could save a billion dollars in the next 15 
years by better location of new hospitals and 
by closer coordination between them to 
avoid duplication or gaps in services. To 
achieve these savings and to provide better 
and more balanced health facilities at the 
same time, I shall recommend legislation 
for the regional planning of hospitals and 
other medical facilities. Physicans, hospital 
executives, and the public should all be rep- 
resented in this planning task. 

As the committee urged, we should also 
act to bring health insurance policies under 
proper regulation. At present, our citizens 
have no standards by which to evaluate the 
bewildering provisions of health insurance 
policies. Many people have learned of the 
limited coverage of their costly policies only 
after it is too late—only after illness has 
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struck and the medical bills are mounting, 
The new legislation should consider estab- 
lishing minimum standards for policies and 
the possible inclusion of a system of grade 
labeling so that policies can be purchased 
more intelligently. 

The inadequate health care of our migra- 
tory workers stands as a matter of shame in 
our prosperous State. A medical task force 
reported that health conditions were deplor- 
able and shocking in the rural slums which 
house our transient agricultural workers. I 
am asking for an appropriation of $115,000 to 
strengthen local community health services 
for these neglected people. 

As a matter of conscience as well as of 
sound public policy, we must continue to 
apply new concepts to the problems of the 
mentally ill. 

The recent achievements of our State de- 
partment of mental hygiene have been mag- 
nificent. Despite the great increases in pop- 
ulation, the number of persons in our mental 
hospitals has been kept level because of the 
increased tempo of treatment. 

In this session, I am especially concerned 
that we provide more facilities and improved 
treatment for the retarded. 

I also recommend that we extend the de- 
velopment of day care facilities begun last 
year, and that we begin the process of up- 
grading the salaries of psychiatric techni- 
clans. 

These recommendations will be detailed in 
the budget proposal later this month. 

Any discussion of public health also must 
face up to the problem of trafic safety. No 
disease Is deadlier than the automobile. We 
took major accident prevention measures in 
1959, including the adoption of a new speed 
law. These measures have helped, but they 
have not come close to doing the job. 

I am not resigned, however, to the ac- 
ceptance of our daily highway death toll as 
a continuing fact of our State and National 
life. 

I propose to send you soon a detailed pro- 
gram of recommendations for legislative ac- 
tion in this field. I am confident too that 
legislative committees which have given 
this problem long study will offer equally 
useful suggestions. 

Fifth, I call your attention to a number 
of important matters regarding elections: 
This is the year for the decennial reappor- 
tlonment of co’ and assembly dis- 
tricts. A decade ago a Republican legisla- 
ture drew the districts in a way which 
provided a modern illustration of the old 
term “ g.” A good many dis- 
tricts and a great many people still suffer 
the impact of that unfair and partisan plan. 
Iam confident that the current legislature 
will not repeat that mistake. I am per- 
suaded that a fair reapportionment will be 
not only good policy, but good politics as 
well. 

During the recent campaign, I promised 
to ask for the establishment of a blue ribbon 
commission to study reapportionment of 
the State senate. I do so now, convinced 
that the commission will consider fairly 
the need for additional representation in 
urban areas, 

I need make no elaborate argument to 
show the need to improve our voting and 
vote counting procedure. The confusion 
and delay connected with the California 
vote in the 1960 election remain fresh in our 
minds. We should adopt a number of pro- 
posals ranging from a requirement that ab- 
sentee ballots be received in time to be 
counted on election day to provisions for 
recounts in the many offices, including the 
Presidency, where none now exist. addi- 
tion, I intend to appoint promptly an ad- 
visory committee to explore the whole field 
of speeding up election returns, 

As I did in 1959, I urge you to strengthen 
our laws providing for the disclosure of cam- 
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paign funds, I remain convinced that the 
gaps in our present law threaten the integ- 
rity of our democratic processes, 

Sixth, we must make progress in the re- 
organization of our State government: Two 
groups of experts have recently completed 
the first thorough and penetrating analyses 
of the structure of our State government 
in more than 30 years. During that time, 
the State has trebled in population, and its 
governmental structure has developed hap- 
hazardly in a piecemeal response to the pres- 
sure of this growth. We must act now to 
straighten lines of responsibility and create 
order from the near chaos of patchwork 
agencies. 

There is not time now for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the reorganization proposals I 
plan to offer this session of the legislature. 
This will require a separate and complete 
message. 

The most important measure I will sug- 
gest, however, is a proposal that the method 


-of reorganization in California follow that 


used to carry out many of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations for reorganization 
of the Federal Government. I will ask you 
to authorize the Governor to proceed with 
executive reorganization on his own initia- 
tive. Each tion plan, however, 
would be subject to legislative veto before 
taking effect. 4 

Since there could be no actual reorganiza- 
tion by this method for another year, I will 
also seek direct authorization of some begin- 
ning steps at this session. 

By executive action, I will also create a 
temporary small working cabinet of the type 
envisioned in the overall reorganization 
studies I sent you last year. This cabinet 
would function until a full reorganization 
can be completed. 

Seventh, we must give attention to the 
area of legislation involving labor-manage- 
ment relationships and responsibilities: It 
is my conviction that we should make fur- 
ther significant improvements in the struc- 
ture of our social insurance programs for un- 
employment compensation, workmen's com- 
pensation and disability benefits. 

We must recognize that these complex 
mechanisms need constant readjustment to 
remain always strong and ready to carry ex- 
tra burdens in time of economic distress, 
whether mild or severe, 

It is essential, for instance, that thought- 
ful action be taken in this session to re- 
plenish the State disability fund—now suf- 
fering from substantial depletion, 

In addition, I urge two innovations in the 
social insurance field: 

I urge, first, that persons unemployed be- 
cause of plant obsolescence or automation 
be encouraged to undertake occupational re- 
training immediately. Under present law, 

benefits are payable only during 
a period of heavy unemployment—and then 
only to persons who have exhausted vir- 
tually all means of personal support. These 
restrictions should be removed so that such 
persons will be eligible for regular unemploy- 
ment benefits while pursuing an approved 
training course. 

I urge, second, that we develop a compre- 
hensive vocational rehabilitation program 
for workmen unable to perform their former 
jobs because of disabilities. 

In another area, while recognizing some 
of the complex economic problems involved, 
I continue nonetheless to believe in a basic 
minimum wage law to include all workers. 

Preferably, there should be a Federal law 
which includes agricultural workers and 
equalizes the economic impact on producers 
in all the 50 States, and I favor action in the 
new Congress as comprehensive as possible 
and as soon as possible, 

The State’s industrial welfare commission 
also has under consideration the question of 
minimum wages for working women and 
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children, including those employed in agri- 
culture. 

I am deferring any new minimum wage 
recommendations to the legislature pending 
further knowledge of the outcome of these 
two current efforts to establish an improved 
minimum wage structure. 

This problem is an especially difficult one 
for the great agricultural areas of our State. 
Here, the eyéntual solution is to improve 
lagging farm income so that both the farmer 
and those he employs can share in the na- 
tional bounty on terms of equality with the 
rest of the population. 

Perhaps the most troubled labor-manage- 
ment relationship in California today is in 
agriculture. 

Yet I call to your attention the fact that 
despite the occasional work stoppages last 
summer and fall, very few crops were lost. 
Few workers and very few farmers were di- 
rectly affected. Generally, crops were good 
and wages were up. 

The conflict is continuing, however, and I 
believe government should be ready to act 
if necessary to protect the public interest 
or preserve individual rights. 

For that reason, I recommend that we es- 
tablish a balanced factfinding committee to 
deal with this situation. It should include 
legislators, representatives of appropriate ex- 
ecutive departments, farmers, farmworkers, 
and union leaders.” 

This committee should make periodic fac- 
tual reports on disputes and the Issues 
involved. 

If and when the committee should be con- 
vinced that direct government intervention 
of some kind would be useful to both 
parties or is necessary in the public interest, 
it should report its conglusions jointly to the 
Governor and the 1 ture. 

The public and the State government 
would thus be in a much better position to 
deal intelligently and fairly with both parties 
in this complex struggie between natural 
economic forces. 

Eighth, our natural resources: We stand 
at a great divide in the history of the de- 
velopment of California's water resources. 

Behind us lies more than a decade of dif- 
cult, frustrating struggle. 

Now, with the support of most of the 
members of this legislature, and the approval 
of a majority of the voters of this State, 
we have reached the point where we are 
ready to proceed with a water project worthy 
of our heritage and equal to our destiny. 

During the bond Issue campaign, I pledged 
that the legislature would have one more 
opportunity to examine the program for 
possible deficiencies and to suggest clarifica- 
tion or improvements. 

I specifically noted that the legislature 
would be invited to review the differential 
pricing principle I offered last year as a 
method of preventing monopolization of 
project benefits. 

I hope the legislature will take some posi- 
tive policy position on this problem in this 
session, and I commend the differential pric- 
ing principle to you. It follows the so-called 
Federal Washoe principle and is in the pat- 
tern of the most recent Federal enactments 
on water pricing. 

I also urge this session of the legislature 
to set a firm policy guaranteeing develop- 
ment of recreational facilities and full 
preservation and enhancement of fish and 
game resources in connection with this great 
overall project. 

This is a splendid opportunity to add sig- 
nificantly to the State’s recreational re- 
sources and we must make certain that the 
opportunity is not lost. 

In these last 2 years, we have already made 
the greatest progress toward sound water 
development in the history of this or any 
other State. 
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We must keep our impetus. We must 

forge on without delay. 

the last 3 years we also have 
stepped up the development of beaches and 
parks, with special emphasis on recreation. 

A new long-range plan for further beach 
and park acquisition and development has 
been prepared and will be submitted to this 
session of the legislature for your considera- 
tion. 

As California's population steadily rises, 
one of State government's most important 
functions is to insure that the great ma- 
jority of our residents who settle in urban 
areas still have easy access to the magnifi- 
cent beaches, rivers, forests and wilderness 
areas which make California one of the most 
scenic and varied leisure centers of the 
world. 

We must, and will, do the job. 

Another of this State’s matchless resources 
is our agriculture, a producer of variety and 
volume without peer in the Nation. 

The water program is of incomparable im- 
portance to potential farm service areas, but 
we must take other positive action too, in 
order to preserve California's leadership in 
agriculture. 

The great problem, of course, Is to help 
improve farm income, to widen the present 
dangerously narrow gap between the costs of 
production and the prices received for crops. 

I recommend that the legislature approve 
legislation to 1 the marketing posi- 
tion of farmers who sell through coopera- 
tives, and that the basic marketing act itself 
be improved to assist farm producers in a 
number of other significant ways. 

Ninth, we must concern ourselves with 
other myriad problems of growth, change 
and development in California: We have 
many such problems that press harder daily 
as we approach that day in August 1963, 
when California will become the Nation’s 
most populous State. 

Among those deserving priority are: 

Civil rights: We must move on from the 
great beginnings of 1958. I recommend that 
we extend our laws against discrimination 
in housing. I also urge that we write 
clearly into law, the principle that an 
established pattern of discrimination is a 
proper basis for disciplinary action by State 
licensing agencies. 

Housing: I recommend that our State 
housing commission be reconstituted and en- 
larged, then assigned to provide a compre- 
hensive plan for financing the State’s unmet 
housing needs, Our senior citiZens, our ag- 
ricultural workers, our low and middle-in- 
come families, are now all but priced out of 
the market. With expert help, I am confi- 
dent that this new, broadly representative 
commission can prepare the way for signifi- 
cant new strides in the complex field of 
housing and its financing. In the mean- 
time, I am hopeful that the new adminis- 
tration In Washington will also take mean- 
ingful action in this field. 

Metropolitan problems: Some 90 percent 
of our citizens now live in one of California's 
nine urban areas. The Governor's commis- 
sion on metropolitan area problems has just 
made a remarkable and farsighted report on 
one of the gravest urban problem areas— 
that of governmental! structure, special dis- 
tricts, annexation, and incorporation. 

I commend the commission's proposals to 
you. One of the most noteworthy proposes 
that cities be given permission to initiate an- 
nexation proceedings in adjacent inhabited 
areas, Another suggests that multipurpose 
metropolitan service districts be authorized 
under the so-called California plan, which 
properly s the State’s traditional 
principle of home rule. 

Consumer protection: The first year of op- 
eration of the office of consumer counsel has 
fulfilled the expectations which we had in 
creating it in 1959. The need for legislative 
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action in a number of areas has been spot- 
lighted by the activities of that office. Legis- 
lation requiring better labeling of hazardous 
substances is only one of a number of pro- 
posals which will be submitted to you asa 
result of the consumer counsel’s work. 

Property taxpayers: In this period of heavy 
local property taxes and rising assessments, 
local taxpayers are entitled to full and timely 
information on actions which increase their 
tax bill. Several reforms are in order in 
this field, and I hope remedial action will 
be taken, 

Tenth, we must face the stern demands of 
fiscal responsibility: The figures and detalls 
of our fiscal situation are the proper concern 
of my annual budget message to you later 
this month. 

I do want to offer certain economic policy 
recommendations at this time, however. 

As you know, the general economic picture 
is less favorable than was expected when the 
1960-61 budget was prepared. Revenues are 
slightly below estimate, and welfare costs are 
up markedly. 

We are therefore fortunate that we had 
adequate surplus funds to permit us to keep 
the current budget in balance. We will not 
be so fortnuate in the 1961-62 budget year. 
Unless there is a marked change in the 
economic climate, there will be no carryover 
surplus, 

After surveying the general situation, 
however, I see no reason to recommend new 
taxes. Continued frugality and economy in 
government will enable us to meet our com- 
mitments without new revenues. 

I believe, in fact, that we are now in a 
position to repeal the sales tax on prescrip- 
tion drugs—a tax that welghs most heavily 
on the aged and the afflicted. 

The margin of safety will be narrow, how- 
ever, and the State simply cannot afford loss 
of any other revenues at this time, I recog- 
nize the merit in some other tax reduction 

. Indeed, if they could be afforded, 
all tax reductions would be meritorious in 
One degree or another. But they simply can- 
not be afforded now. Their cost would be a 
return to deficit budgeting and fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. That must be prevented. 

Except for the salary increases to upgrade 
the quality of psychiatric technicians in our 
mental hospitals, I am recommending no 
general or other special salary increases for 
State employees at this time. That decision 
is subject to review later this spring, but no 
general wage increases will be included in 
the original budget document. 

I do feel, however, that the time has come 
for the State to participate in the cost of 
adequate health plans for all State em- 
Ployees. I urge the legislature to approve 
a measure authorizing such participation 
and I plan to earmark an appropriate 
amount in the 1961-62 budget for that pur- 


In summary I pledge to send you a sound- 
ly balanced budget 3 weeks hence. In return, 
I ask your assistance once more in keeping 
California out of the red. Together we have 
compiled an enviable record of fiscal respon- 
sibility. I am confident we will add to that 
record in this session. 

As I close, I would mark the magnitude 
of the task before us. We must legislate for 
this most important State in this most im- 
portant Nation. Sixteen million people de- 
pend upon our collective wisdom. We con- 
front a range of subjects so wide that none 
of us can be profound or expert about all of 
them. And if we don’t act when we should, 
or if we blunder, we will hare failed our 
State at a profoundly difficult time not only 
here, but throughout the world. 

_ Yet, as I look around me in this chamber I 
feel a surge of purpose and confidence, 
There are few men here who are not com- 
mitted wholeheartedly to what each belleves 
is best for this State and the people he repre- 
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sents. The very differences of opinion on 
important issues, the very differences among 
the interests of the areas and people you 
represent are a demonstration of the 
strength of the democratic ideal. Our vigor 
is plural, flowing from many sources to pro- 
vide the strength of unity. Whether Demo- 
crat or Republican, whether from southern 
or from northern California, we are united 
in a common cause. We all want to give 
California the best that is in us. 

Thus, it is with no sense of futility or 
false humility that we acknowledge the vast- 
ness of our task; rather, it is with a deep 
faith that with our best efforts and with the 
help of God we can succeed. Let us pray 
that we shall have the strength and wisdom 
to match the greatness which Providence 
has destined for California. 
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Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
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Administration of the House of Representa- 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or LAWS oF THE UNITED STATES 
Trrim 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

stonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Record without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorpforiday. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 

printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication, In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSTONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters —The Official Report” 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Let’s Tax Our Slums to Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
December 20 issue of Look magazine 
there appeared an article by Mr. Arthur 
Rubloff called Let's Tax Our Slums to 
Death. Mr. Rubloff is from Chicago and 
is board chairman of Arthur Rubloff and 
Company. He has had extensive expe- 
rience in constructing urban renewal 
projects in the city of Chicago and knows 
the subject of slums and city housing 
very well indeed. He is highly qualified 
to speak on this subject. 

Mr, Rubloff points out that deprecia- 
tion on slum property is allowed anew 
each time the property is sold. Since the 
purpose of depreciation is to allow the 
owner to provide for the replacement of 
the property and for its annual loss of 
value over its true lifetime, the effect of 
the law is to allow the cost of the prop- 
erty to be written off time after time. 

This makes slum property highly 
profitable and gives little or no en- 
couragement for the improvement of the 
property. 

Mr. Rubloff urges that no piece of 
property, over its lifetime, should be 
depreciated by more than its true value 
or 100 percent. In addition, he believes 
that as a condition for taking deprecia- 
tion as a deduction, such funds must be 
set aside in a replacement reserve so that 
money will be available to rebuild and to 
rehabilitate these slum properties. 

Furthermore, he urges local tax asses- 
Sors to tax slum dwellings according to 
their true value with respect to the in- 
come from the property and the often 
very high value of the land because it is 
often in the heart of the city. 

Mr. President, these suggestions seem 
to be very good ones. What he is really 
Saying is “Take the profit out of slum 
ownership.” 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and to the general public and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
es follows: 

Let's Tax OUr SLUMS TO DEATH 
(By Arthur Rublof) 

Today, in the midst of our half-trillion- 
dollar economy, one out of five Americans 
lives in a slum. Of our total of 45 million 
nonfarm homes, not only are 8 million such 
dwellings slums, but another 10 million need 
Substantial repair right now. 

Behind these cold statistics lies a story of 
greed and needless human misery, disease, 
deeay and delinquency and, not least, of an 
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inexcusable drain on the taxes of nonslum 
dwellers. 

But that is only half the story. The other 
half is that the very same governments— 
Federal and local—that spend billions to 
eradicate urban blight with one hand are 
rewarding the slum landlord with the other. 
They are giving him a tax advantage over 
legitimate real estate investors. Government 
unwittingly is encouraging the growth of 
slums. 

How? The Federal income tax structure 
offers more opportunity for an investor to 
make money with a slum bullding than with 
a first-rate piece of property. The gimmick 
is called depreciation allowance. 

Buildings, like people, grow old. Deprecia- 
tion is the deduction that a property owner 
is permitted to take from his taxes to com- 
pensate him for the loss of value to his prop- 
erty due to its wearing out. This deprecia- 
tlon allowance Is supposed to anticipate the 
cost of replacing the property when it is 
100 percent worn out—and for maintaining 
it. 

But, unfortunately, slum properties are 
never maintained and almost never wear out. 
They go on producing high rental income 
long after the bullding isn't fit to live in. 

A typical example is that of a six-apart- 
ment structure in Chicago, which one slum 
landlord bought for $25,000 in 1952. Chicken 
wire and plasterboard converted it into a 
24-apartment structure, with more than 72 
people using the space and facilities meant 
for 24. By jamming the building, this land- 
lord was able to collect more than §1,800 a 
month in rentals, though the previous land- 
lord had recelved only about $500. Thanks 
in part to the tax structure, the slum land- 
lord recovered his equity in less than 18 
months. In the meantime, inspectors found 
98 violations of the building code in this 
wretched firetrap—and the landlord was 
fined $275 and $30 in court costs. 

Profitable? You bet—until the building 
subsequently burned down. Fortunately, 
the fire occurred at 10 a.m., and no one was 
hurt. If it had happened at night, the 
totally inadequate fire exits and the de- 
terlorated stairs would have caused a catas- 
trophe, 

Occasionally, the slum owner fails to make 
his anticipated profit because of the expense 
of keeping long-worn-out buildings in even 
a minimal state of repair. When a New York 
City court recently convicted two such own- 
ers of 68 violations of the city’s housing 
laws, one of the judges noted: “Sympathetic 
as the court may be to their plight, we can- 
not overlook the fact that they bought these 
tenements with their eyes wide open to the 
fact that they bought slums. 

“They made their investment in the hope 
that they might turn the investment into a 
profit. That their hopes failed of fruition 
is unfortunate for them, but the law is not 
concerned with the fact that the anticipated 
profits turned into actual losses.” But 
whether the landlord makes a killing or not, 
the slum dwellers always lose. 

Urban blight is critical everywhere. In 
Washington, D.C., for example, cne child in 


‘five grows up in a slum building. In Pitts- 


burgh, authorities estimate that 52,000 hous- 
ing units would have to be demolished 
throughout Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) 
to eliminate the substandard dwellings there. 
Federal Housing Administrator Norman 
Mason told me, There is still only 1 out of 


10 communities with a population of 25,000 
to 100,000 which has as yet developed a full- 
scale program to deal with slums.” 

His predecessor, Albert M. Cole, warned in 
1955: “Any US. city that does not set in 
motion by 1960 a comprehensive program 
to halt blight will be flirting with disaster.” 
It is now 1960, and too many communities 
are doing just what Cole warned against— 
flirting with disaster. I have spoken to thou- 
sands of Americans about this urban blight, 
the slum, and I am always amazed that so 
few know the proportions of this threat to 
our cities. 

Not only do slums cause human misery, 
but the existence of slums ts costing you 
plenty, whether you know it or not. Many 
housing experts believe that Americans who 
do not live in slums may be paying as much 
as 90 percent of the costs of servicing the 
slums in their cities. The Christian Science 
Monitor reported that Detroit, for example, 
believes that, over the past 20 years, it has 
lost $100 million in its central business dis- 
trict alone, through the spread of slum 
disease, 

How are we to cure this disease? One 
way—end I believe, a fair way—is to tax the 
slums to death, to take the profit out of 
them. As the laws now stand, the deprecia- 
tion-allowance gimmick is reaping unwar- 
ranted profits for slum landlords. If a buld- 
ing depreciates at 4 percent a year, you might 
think that there would be no depreciation 
allowance left after 25 years. The fact is, 
however, that the depreciation starts all over 
again when another party buys the property. 
This and the fact that old buildings may be 
depreciated at a fast clip are what make 
slum ownership profitable. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 

Three things can be done to cut out the 
slum cancer: 

1. Tax laws should be changed so that no 
piece of property, over its lifetime, could be 
depreciated in excess of 100 percent. 

2. Government should insist that landlords 
establish replacement reserves as a condition 
for any depreciation allowance. Replace- 
ment, after all, is the reason the allowance 
is giyen. Yet many landlords have no inten- 
tion of replacing their 100-percent-depreci- 
ated properties; they just look for another 
slum building to buy—or another decent 
building to convert into a chicken-wire 
tenement. 

3. Tax-assessment procedures of local gov- 
ernments should be changed. A slum bulid- 
ing is assessed at a modest rate because, 
used decently and legally, it isn't worth 
much. But looking at it another way—in 
terms of the rental it produces for an un- 
scrupulous landlord—it is worth a great deal. 
Moreover, the land it stands on, often in the 
heart of the city, has a high potential value 
if the slum dwelling were torn down and a 
decent building were put up in its place. 
Thus, if buildings were assessed not only on 
their present physical condition, but also on 
the income they produce for the owners and 
on the potential value of the land they oc- 
cupy, slum ownership would become un- 
profitable. I believe the adoption of these 
proposals would place a premium on better 
housing and put a profit incentive in the 
building of better homes. 

DOLLARS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


In the next decade, over $40 billion will 
be spent by the Federal and local govern- 
ments to eradicate bad housing conditions. 
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But this tidal flow of dollars won't be enough, 
Slums will still be created faster than we can 
eliminate them unless we revise our tax laws. 

We already have one weapon for the fight 
against slums—the National Housing Act, 
The act's requirements include rigorous en- 
forcement of building, housing, and zoning 
standards; a comprehensive plan to which 
public and private building must conform; 
a central planning agency to coordinate 
urban renewal, slum clearance, and conserva- 
tion of existing structures. 

But, unless the Federal Government cracks 
down by withholding assistance from com- 
munities that do not live up to these mini- 
mum housekeeping standards, all our Federal 
aid will be but a drop in the ocean of decay 
that will submerge our cities. 

And, untdl we take the profit out of over- 
used and undermaintained slum buildings 
by taxing them out of existence, the problem 
will continue to plague our cities. 

Radical? Not really. Napoleon III did it 
more than a century ago, when he offered tax 
benefits to those who built new buildings 
along his new Parisian avenues. It's time 
we caught up with Napoleon. 


The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, talent and 
charm are not a common combination, 
and all too few of our national legisla- 
tors are known to excell in both respects. 

An exception to the rule was EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, the late Congresswoman 
from the Massachusetts Fifth District, 
who graced this Hall with her presence 
for three consecutive decades. 

Fate has deprived us this session of 
the amiable, delightful and highly ca- 
pable Mrs. Rocers, who passed away fol- 
lowing the close of the last session, But 
her memory is with us yet, and shall 
remain so as long as talent and charm 
remain matters worthy of respect. 

A Member of the House for 35 years, 
Mrs. Rocers set the record for consecu- 
tive service on the part of a Congress- 
woman. As the wife of the late Honor- 
able John Jacob Rogers, she came to 
Washington to fill out her husband's 
term, following his death in 1925. And 
though few expected her to long remain 
in the political field, Mrs. Rocers had 
other ideas. 

As a former Red Cross worker overseas, 
her interest in international affairs was 
intense. So was her interest in veterans’ 
welfare. In both respects, Mrs. ROGERS 
excelled in committee work, and during 
World War II she served as the lone 
woman on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

By no means retiring, she led the way 
in opposing the spread of foreign despo- 
tism, and was one of the early advocates 
of military preparedness during the 
1930's. 

Her pen it was that set down the terms 
of a law curbing American trade with 
the Japanese dictatorship. Hers again 
that proposed the creation of the 
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Women's Auxiliary Army Corps; hers 
that introduced many a bill for the bene- 
fit of veterans’ widows. 

Her fiery spirit was a vital force in 
rallying American womanhood to battle 
in the dark days of 1941-42, Her mem- 
ory shall be cherished by all who re- 
member the speed with which the 
women of America responded to that 
crisis. 

We who were gifted with her friend- 
ship are honored to say today, “We knew 
her well; a woman of charm she was; a 
woman of courage, ability, and dignity.” 

In short, the personification of the 
American stateswoman—a tribute to her 


name, her flag, and her Nation. 


Tribute to Senator Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
respected columnist, William S. White, 
paid a deserved tribute to the calm and 
effective leadership of the distinguished 
majority leader in an article which ap- 
peared in the January 13, 1961, issue of 
the Washington Evening Star. He cor- 
rectly observed what those who know the 
capable senior Senator from Montana 
already knew would be the case—that he 
is the Senate majority leader in fact, as 
well as in name. He also pointed out 
with characteristic perception that, as a 
result of the majority leader’s leadership, 
precipitate action which would have 
voided the Senate’s assigned role as one 
of our Republic’s foremost checks and 
balances has been averted. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
text of Mr. White’s column be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANSFIELD’s First Bic BATTLE—NEW MAJOR- 
try LEADER or SENATE LAUDED roa CONDUCT 
OF THE RULES ISSUE 
One of Washington's most frequent ques- 

tions—how would the quiet, leather thin and 

usually gentle MIKE MANSFIELD, Of Montana, 
fare as the new Senate Democratic leader— 
ts a question no longer. 

Within 2 weeks of coming to the leader- 
ship long held by Vice-President-elect LYN- 
dort JoHNsow, he has already been to the 
wars and returned in triumph. 

The only Senator who has served in ali 
three fighting services—Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines—he has now proved equally combat- 
worthy in the cockpit of the Senate. 

He has had to meet headon, at the very 
moment of his promotion to the leadership, 
the nastiest of all possible Senate fights, a 
fight over the filibuster rule, A new captain 
confronting an old source of trouble within 
Senate ranks, he has now In stout patience 
led the Senate to the only responsible solu- 
tion. 

The issue has been referred to the Rules 
Committee, where it belongs. That com- 
mittee will make an unemotional and or- 
derly examination of an immensely compli- 
cated business. In due time there will be a 
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recommendation back to the Senate for mod- 
erate and reasonable reforms to preserve the 
ancient tradition of free debate but to erect 
safeguards against its abuse. 

The senior Republicans—Senators DIRK- 
SEN, of Illinois; Bumoxs, of New Hampshire; 
and SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts, among 
them—have rightly and courageously as- 
sisted Senator Mansrietp in the victory he 
has won. It is a victory of many sides—for 
Senator MANSFIELD himself; for the Senate 
as an institution; for a basic right of dissent 
going infinitely beyond the clvil rights issue 
which so preoccuples the ultraliberals. 

The job has been a thankless one. For 
men who stand for calm reason amidst ex- 
tremisms are rarely saluted for their pain. 
The ultraliberals, led by Democratic Sena- 
tors Douc as, of Illinois, and CLARK, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Republican Senator Javrrs, of 
New York, had returned here demanding re- 
strictions on debate so extreme as to end 
two centuries of the Senate's distinction as 
the world’s greatest and only truly delibera- 
tive body. 

Not again. under the gag on debate by a 
majority-of-one which the ultraliberals were 
demanding, could the Senate have been cer- 
tain to stand long against the passions of 
momentarily inflamed majorities. Not again, 
for illustrations, could it have been depended 
on to halt an angry plan to pack the Su- 
preme Court, as it did under Franklin Roose- 
velt, or to draft striking railroad workers, 
as it did under Harry Truman. 

And the job has been a hard one. For 
Senator Mansriecp had to confront the easy 
argument of eager reformers—very similar 
in philosophy to that of the prohibitionists— 
that because some filibusters were bad all 
filibusters should be abolished. 

And he had to confront the superficial 
but attractive argument that since a simple 
majority ls good enough to elect a President 
it is good enough to halt all Senate debate, 
(Of course that argument forgets that a 
President does not make the law, as the 
Senate does; that certain basic rights, In- 
cluding free speech, are beyond the reach 
of any mere majority; and that the Senate 
itself cannot impeach a President or con- 
firm a treaty except by two-thirds vote.) 

But, and this is the main point, Senator 
MANSFIELD has come through it all—and 
come through it alone, He never appealed 
to Vice-President-elect JoHNson, his old 
chief in the Senate, or to President-elect 
Kennedy for help. He asked them on the 
contrary to say strictly out of the fight. So 
to those who said he might be “only LYN- 
box's man,” he has shown that he is, in- 
stead, Senator MANSFIELD’s man. He has 
won the right to leadership, in hls own per- 
son and on his own efforts. 


The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 


SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sad heart that I join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to our beloved colleague 
EpitH Nourse ROGERS, 

Representative Epira ROGERS was a 
true and loyal friend and we will all miss 
her. She was a friend to all people, par- 
ticularly “our boys” as she called the 
veterans, She was their champion and 
she fought for legislation that would 
benefit them and their families. 
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Mrs. Rocers was a most unusual per- 
son. She was gay without losing her 
seriousness. She was chatty, but always 
spoke words of wisdom. She was fem- 
mine and charming. She was a lady. 

The people of her district will miss her, 
her friends will miss her, but we all know 
that she performed her duties and re- 
sponsibilities on this earth to the best 
of her ability and she will now reap the 
reward of eternal happiness. 


The Siskin Brothers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
this busy, practical world where per- 
sonal and corporate gain so influences 
many of our actions, it is refreshing to 
realize that there are those beneficiaries 
of good fortune whose unselfishness is 
apparently boundless. Such people, I 
am proud to state, include two brothers 
in my hometown of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Garrison and Mose Siskin, owners of a 
scrap-steel business known as the Siskin 
Steel & Supply Co. * 

Recently, the President's Distin- 
guished Service Award for advancing 
the useful employment of the physically 
handicapped was presented to the Siskin 
brothers at a dinner in Chattanooga 
which I was pleased to attend. This, 
however, is only one field of philan- 
thropy in which these two men have 
amply demonstrated their compassion 
for their fellow men. 

Mr. Sidney Shalett, a distinguished 
writer and author, has written a warm, 
human article relating how the Siskin 
brothers are literally “giving away” the 
millions they have earned in business to 
help the less fortunate in our society. 
This article appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post of November 12, 1960. It 
is a story that I think all Americans 
should read. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the printing of the article in the 
Recorp will require 224 pages, at a cost 
of $216. Notwithstanding that, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY'RE GIVING Away THEIR FORTUNE 

(The Siskin brothers, two multimillion- 
aires of Chattanooga, Tenn., are determined 
to spend all their hard-earned money on the 
sick and needy.) 

(By Sidney Shalett) 

In 1942 Garrison Siskin, a Chattanooga, 
Tenn., businessman who, with his brother, 
Mose, was beginning to enjoy a modest suc- 
cess in the scrap steel business, was seri- 
ously injured when a heavy tron grid fell on 
his right leg and a clot formed. When three 
surgeons told him it would be necessary to 
amputate and gave him only a 60-50 
chance for recovery, Siskin decided to take 
it up with his Maker. He prayed all night, 
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promising God that if he recovered he would 
spend the rest of his life helping those who 
were less fortunate than he. The leg got 
better without amputation, and after a hard 
convalescence Siskin pulled through. 

Many such promises are made in the agony 
of sickness and pain, and many are forgotten 
when the crisis . Siskin did not for- 
get his. Since that day he and his brother 
have become tireless, almost fierce crusaders 
in behalf of the lame, the needy, and the 
unfortunate. 

One result of their efforts has been the 
creation of a center in Chattanooga as a 
memorial to their parents. One wing is 
dedicated to rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped; most of those receiving treat- 
ment are children suffering from cerebral 
palsy, from other types of brain damage and 
from the cruel isolation of deafness. In an- 
other building, free facilities for the com- 
munity’s cultural, civic and charitable acti- 
vitles are provided. 

The Siskin Center represents an invest- 
ment of approximately #3,800,000 in real 
estate, construction, equipment and main- 
tenance, Of this amount, the brothers have 
contributed more than $2,500,000—approxi- 
mately $1 million, in cash, more than $1 
million in endowment insurance and $500,- 
000 worth of stock in the Siskin Steel and 
Supply Co. The Siskin Foundation also 
has attracted approximately $1,250,000 in 
outside gifts, and the brothers are plan- 
ning to increase their own contributions. 
Their accountants and attorneys insist the 
money is pouring out almost faster than the 
Siskins can earn it and that they're “really 
doing too much.“ Mose and Garrison say 
this just is not so, and that since they've 
started doing the Lord's work everything 
they've spent “has come back to us ten- 
fold—even a hundredfold.” 

The Siskin brothers have been widely hon- 
ored for their philanthropies. Yet they have 
remained down-to-earth men, who live com- 
fortably but not ostentatiously and who work 
harder now than when they first went into 
the scrap business. Mose is at the post office 


-each day at 6 a.m. to collect the mall, while 


Garrison opens the office at the same hour. 
Garrison, who handles most of the customer 
contacts and public appearances, is a neat, 
conservative dresser who is known as Mr. 
Inside, Mose, whose customary working 
garb is a battered felt hat, an open-necked 
shirt, unpresséd pants and a of scuffed 
shoes, runs the stockpile and is known as 
Mr. Outside. 

Step by step the brothers have become the 
most indiscriminate benefactors of Individ- 
uals and organizations in the State of Ten- 
nessee—and frequently their efforts extend 
outside the State. The latest addition to 
their buildings is the rehabilitation center 
for the physically handicapped, which serves 
patients from 20 counties in Tennessee, 
Georgia and Alabama, It is a functionally 
modern, three brick, marble-steel-and- 
glass structure, containing the finest obtain- 
able equipment for treatment of speech and 
hearing defects, therapeutic aid for victims 
of cerebral palsy and other brain disorders, 
and dental treatment for indigent and re- 
tarded children. More than 50 Chattanooga 
doctors and dentists volunteer free services. 

To the Siskin brothers the rehabilitation 
center has become more than a philanthropy 
—it Is a religion and a way of life. A Chatta- 
nooga newspaper reporter who has followed 
their activities comments, “I don't see how 
they find time to sell steel.“ Mose, whose life 
10 years ago, outside his close family circle, 
consisted of buying and selling scrap metal, 
now spends hours each day at the center. 
Almost every time he goes, he thinks up 
things he feels the clinic should have— 
special screens to insure privacy for the chil- 
dren, or turquoise nylon uniforms for the 
70 volunteer aids and sees that they are pro- 
vided. 
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Garrison—supposedly the salesman for 
Siskin Steel—has become the supersalesman 
for the Siskin Foundation. He has many 
friends in the business world ahd has se- 
cured several six-figure endowments for the 
center. He also has worked through the 
Tennessee Governor's office to obtain costly 
equipment from State and Federal yocational 
rehabilitation agencies. 

When Garrison meets parents of afflicted 
children, he works just as hard to sell the 
clinic's services. Treatment is free for those 
who cannot afford it, though there is a 
nominal.charge on a sliding scale for those 
who can pay. Garrison has told the staff, 
“No child must ever be turned away for lack 
of funds.” 

To understand the Siskin brothers’ over- 
powering fervor, it Is necessary only to take 
& walk through the center. All children are 
more or less appealing; children in trouble 
are heartbreakingly so. Mose and Garrison, 
who consider themselves blessed because 
their own children and grandchildren all 
have been healthy and normal, get a little 
damp-eyed every time they tour the class- 
rooms, 

Through the one-way observation windows 
one watches a small group learning to lip- 
read; they are bright-faced, happy children, 
but all their lives they haye been unable 
to hear, hence unable to speak, and their 
training comes hard. 

Down the hall is a group of little Negro 
children, mostly spastics or youngsters 
whose ilmbs are unbalanced from cerebral 
palsy; they struggle, grotesquely but gal- 
lantly, to move through the music-timed 
paces of a kindergarten game. One of 
them, Kathy, aged four, a chocolate-colored 
Dresden doll in starched pink frock, ruffled 
panties, and spotless white shoes, was born 
so badly deformed that she cannot lift her 
arms and is forced to sit with her legs 
straight in front of her. Kathy, with help, 
makes it to her feet when the other children 
dance and follows them in a atiff-legged 
gait in which she manages, almost imper- 
ceptibly, to move her toes. When you see 
her strain to keep time to the music by 
hunching her shoulders and even by manipu- 
lating her eyebrows, you cannot help choking 
up. 2 

In another room are brain-damaged chil- 
dren. You see a lad with the enlarged 
cranium and empty features of a Mongo- 
loid. A few years ago, depending on his 
parents’ financial status, he would have been 
left in a crib or shipped off to some institu- 
tion to exist like a vegetable until he died. 
Now, at least, he plays with the other chil- 
dren and has learned to toss and catch a 
rubber ball. 

“See that boy,” says a staff worker, indi- 
cating a handsome, dark-haired youngster 
of 4. “He is extremely gifted, has no brain 
damage or hearing loss that we can discern, 
but, as an infant, apparently suffered severe 
psychotic shock when his mother was hos- 
pitalized for a long period. When he was 
enrolled here a year ago, he would run to a 
corner, lie down on the floor and scream like 
a wounded animal. Now he is a member of 
the group; he still won't talk freely, but he 
understands everything and can read and 
print far better than the average 4-year-old. 
He will come through.” 

Mose Siskin walked into one of the class- 
rooms. The teacher's mouth fell open when 
& little towhead named Jimmy, a disturbed 
child, ran to him, hugged his legs and yelled, 
“Up. Up."* Mose lifted him in the air, and 
Jimmy laughed with unmistakable pleasure. 
The teacher exclaimed unbellevingly: "He's 
never let anyone touch him before.” 

In another class Carl, a bright 9-year-old 
who has an almost total loss of hearing, has 
learned to lip-read, to speak and to write. 
Carl's mother relates, “We live 40 miles from 
Chattanooga and make the 80-mile round 
trip daily; our hope is that Carl in another 
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year will be able to enter public school and 
lead a normal life. 

“The other night Carl came into the liv- 
ing room. He was wearing a floppy old hat, 
a man's work jacket and a pair of his daddy’s 
shoes. ‘What in the world are you doing?’ 
his father asked. Carl replied, ‘I am—play- 
ing—Mis-ter Mose.“ He loves Mr. Mose 80 
much from seeing him at the center that he 
wants to dress like him.” 

The Siskin brothers themselves grew up 
in poverty. Their parents, Robert and Anna 
Trumpehofsky Siskin, emigrated from Russia 
in 1890 and settled in Chattanooga. Their 
first child was a daughter, Sarah, Mose was 
born in 1900, Garrison in 1903. 

Bob Siskin was a strong, red-haired 6- 
footer. He started life in Chattanooga as a 
pack peddler. He would load 100 pounds of 
pots, pans, and other housewares on his back, 
and cover—on foot—the country towns 
within a 70-mile radius of Chattanooga, 
sleeping in the fields and haylofts. “Before 
he learned to speak English well.“ Garrison 
relates, “some joker taught him to say, 
‘Madam, can I spend night with you?’ On 
his first night out papa almost got lynched 
when he tried this phrase on a farmer's wife.” 

After a few years Bob Siskin abandoned 
pack peddling to go into the junk business. 
He had a horse and wagon and a capital of 
$6. Mose and Garrison did their bit by 
building -themselves a soapbox wagon and 
collecting junk after school. They also 
peddled milk and cheese, having two cows 
which their mother kept in the back yard; 
later, when she acquired chickens, they 
added eggs for their route. N 

Mose quit high school in his sophomore 

year to help his father full time at the junk 
yard; Garrison joined them when he was 
graduated from high school in 1920. 
. Oldtimers in Chattanooga still recall Bob 
Siskin's reputation for almost belligerent 
honesty. The banks never required him to 
produce an endorser when he borrowed mon- 
ey. He was hit by a taxi in 1926 and died 
some months after his leg was amputated. 
The boys carried on the business in their 
father's tradition. “Papa told us, ‘I may 
not leave you anything else, but I'm going 
to leave you a good name,“ Garrison relates. 
“He did just that: we found the city’s big- 
gest industrialists willing to make important 
deals with us just on a handshake because 
we were Bob Siskin’s sons.” More than 95 
percent of their business today is transacted 
without written contracts. 

For years the business operated from & 
dilapidated brick and sheet-lron garage, 
which lacked even toilet facilities. As late 
as 1939 the Siskins were not too proud to 
use an old trolley car, which they had bought 
for scrap, as a temporary office, while they 
were building more conventional quarters. 
Even today, though the multimillion-dollar 
Siskin Steel and Supply Co. covers 40 acres, 
Mose and Garrison retain—partly out of sen- 
timent, partly because it is good business— 
their old listing in the Chattanooga tele- 
phone directory: Siskin's Junk Yard.” 

Among the tangible property the boys in- 
herited from their father was his “good deeds 
box.” This was an old cigar box in which he 
dropped pennies and nickels for charity. 
Mose and Garrison still have the same box— 
now held together by tape. They keep it 
stuffed with $20, $50 and $100 bills, and each 
uses it for his personal charities; many a 
weekly rent bill, a ton of coal, or a Christ- 
mas party for a bunch of poor kids has been 
paid for out of Bob’s old cigar box. 

In addition to operating their center, the 
Siskin brothers are involved in innumerable 
other public and private helpful deeds. 
Their steel company has become virtually a 
rehabilitation workshop for all sorts of con- 
fused or disabled humans, For example, 
they went to considerable trouble to install a 
Braille switchboard—at that time one of only 
three such devices in the United States— 
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so that Joyce Rominger, a 22-year-old blind 
girl, could become a telephone operator at 
their business office. 

Other beneficiaries include victims of 
broken homes, ex-convicts and alcoholics. 
Some of them are not bashful about telling 
how they were helped by Mose and Garrison. 
A gray-halred man with a deeply lined face, 
working at a desk in the Siskin office relates: 

“I drank myself out of a good job with 
another company; my wife and I lost our 
little boy under circumstances E cannot bear 
to discuss, Mr, Garrison found me in the 
gutter—actually—and sometimes I would 
call him names I hate to remember. He 
gave me a job and an incentive to straighten 
up, and the cure took, Today I own my own 
home, have $25,000 in the bank and haven't 
had a drink in 14 years, If I took one drink 
I know it would start all over again, I'm 
not going to take that one drink,” 

Another Siskin employee—one of a number 
of former convicts paroled to the brothers— 
is a man who served time for armed robbery. 
His divorced wife had become an acute alco- 
holic, and the Siskins helped him obtain 
limited custody of his little boy. Next the 
brothers began working on the ex-wife to 
go on the wagon. She stopped drinking, 
and they persuaded an organization where 
she had been blacklisted to rehire her, To- 
day the couple has remarried; the reunited 
family lives happily and comfortably and 
the one-time armed robber carries the Sis- 
kins’ payroll to and from the bank. 

Any case involving youngsters moves the 
brothers. Last winter they heard of a war 
bride with an unemployed husband and four 
children, one of whom was blind, Help was 
routed thelr way, but Garrison began worry- 
ing about what sort of Christmas the kids 
would have. Just before the holiday he 
asked Marion Peck, a reporter for the Chat- 
tanooga Times, to take $350 to the family 
with just one proviso—that each child get 
whatever present her or she most desired. 
The mother stared at the envelope, began 
to cry, and asked Mrs. Peck, “Why does he 
do this for us?” All the reporter could an- 
swer was, “He just wants everyone to have 
a nice Christmas.” 

Garrison also has a penchant for playing 
Cupid. He thinks everybody should be 
happily married and is forever arranging 
matches. Recently an acquaintance died; 
his grief-stricken widow began eating com- 
pulsively and became grotesquely over- 
weight. Garrison promised her if she'd lose 
25 pounds he'd buy her a new wardrobe and 
pay her way to Las Vegas for a visit with her 
brother. The obese widow slimmed down, 
and Garrison sent her, well-outfitted, on the 
trip, having first telephoned her brother: 
“I've got her looking good—now you find 
her a husband." Garrison reports that the 
widow now is engaged— and I hope to be 
best man at the wedding.” 

It would be untruthful to say that every- 
thing. has gone smoothly in the brothers’ 
dealings with individuals. They have had 
their exasperations. On one occasion Garri- 
son was planning to finance a new home for 
a parolee just out of Tennessee's grim Brushy 
Mountain penitentiary. The chap had heard 
somewhere of a built-in vacuum-cleaning 
device which empties debris into a central 
receptacle, and insisted that one be installed. 
Garrison promptly canceled the house-build- 
ing deal, but stood by his promise to help the 
ex-convict with a job; the man—without 
built-in yacuum cleaner—has had a success- 
ful rehabilitation. 

The brothers are devoted to each other and 
say they never have had a serious argument. 
Though Garrison is more often in the lime- 
light, he rarely fails to exhort reporters, “Put 
Mose's name first—he’s the older.” Both 
have strong family ties and take great en- 
joyment from their children and grandchil- 
dren, Their wives back them completely, no 
matter how much they give away. 
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Both Mose and Garrison have retained 
their orthodox Jewish religious beliefs. 
Each Friday night there is a traditional 
Sabbath dinner in their homes. The steel- 
yard is closed from sundown Friday through 
Saturday. As closely as possible they follow 
the orthodox custom of not riding in any 
type of vehicle on the Sabbath and they ad- 
here to the kosher dietary laws. Observance 
of these Jewish dietary regulations, in fact, 
is one of the few requirements at the Anna 
and Robert H. Siskin Memorial Building, 
which is strictly nonsectarian and caters to 
such diverse organizations as the White Oak 
Baptist Church, the Catholic Youth Group, 
the Chattanooga Hadassah, the Junior 
League, the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. “It has been very educational,” 
observes Mrs. Geneva Roy, the center’s di- 
rector, who has become perhaps the best- 
posted Baptist in the South on kosher food 
laws, “when I am called on to explain to a 
non-Jewish group why, after a flescheke 
(meat) dinner, we cannot serve cream with 
the coffee,” 

On the personal side, both brothers enjoy 
golf mildly, but have little time for it un- 
less they are on vacation. Garrison likes 
horseback riding, while Mose fishes in Chat- 
tanooga’s Lake Chickamauga. Garrison is a 
frustrated band leader. When he attends a 
dance, he carrles a kazoo mouthpiece in his 
tuxedo pocket, inserts it into a borrowed 
clarinet, and gives uninhibited imitations of 
his favorite entertainer, Ted Lewis. At wed- 
ding receptions, when they think the pro- 
ceedings are getting dull, the brothers will 
enliven the party by dancing a Russian 
kasatzki together, 

“Mr. Outside“ Mose has another pursuit 
that some Chattanooga business colleagues 
regard as strange for a man of his means. 
He raises 700 chickens at the steelyard, and 
personally delivers eggs and poultry to his 
family, in-laws, and friends. “I began with 
12 hens during World War IT so my young- 
ster, Bob, could have fresh eggs, and it just 
grew.“ Mose relates, “I charge myself for 
what I give away to the family, sell the rest 
to whoever wants them, and put the profits 
in my private charity box. After all, it's 
nothing new to me—Garrison and I used to 
sell eggs from mamma's chickens.” 

Garrison admits it was the dramatic co- 
incidence of his having had an injury so 
similar to the one that took his father’s 
life that Jarred him into dedicating his 
energies and fortune to doing things for 
others. The first sizable philanthropy which 
the brothers undertook after Garrison's ac- 
cident was the building of a meditation 
chapel in memory of their parents. Though 
it is located adjacent to B'nai Zion Syna- 
gogue, the congregation with which Mose 
and Garrison are affiliated, it has no connec- 
tion with the synagogue and is open 7 
days a week to persons of any falth. It is 
equipped with the traditional accessories of 
Jewish worship, but the Ark housing the 
sacred writings of the Torah is so con- 
structed that it may be removed when the 
chapel is used for non-Jewish functions. 
The city's Youth for Christ Bible-study 
group uses the chapel regularly. 

Next came construction of the Siskin 
Memorial Building. It houses a 300-capacity 
auditorium and smaller meeting rooms 
which civic, cultural, religious, educational 
and fraternal groups use without charge. 
It also provides free permanent office space 
for such organizations as the Big Brothers 
of America, which works with youths in need 
of a helping hand; the Chattanooga Adult 
Education Council; the Chattanooga Lit- 
eracy Movement and numerous other local 
and State groups which ald sufferers from 
muscular dystrophy, cerebral palsy, blind- 
ness, speech and hearing disorders, and other 
mental and physical afflictions. ~ 
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According to the director, Mrs. Roy, the 
only restrictions on use of the bullding— 
other than the requirement that Jewish 
dietary laws be observed—are no politics and 
no liquor, Although Chattanooga is a city 
where some elem nts still resist the Supreme 
Court's integration edicts, the Siskins have 
opened their buildings to both races, Negro 
representatives meet. with whites at civic 
meetings, provoking some isolated local 
criticism. Negro children receive treatment 
identical with that given white children, 
although as a concession to local custom—a 
reluctant one on the brothers’ part—the 
groups are not mixed, 

The Siskin brothers are tolerant men, but 
they can become wildly intolerant when in- 
difference, inertia or indecision threatens to 
block one of their pet projects. Take, for 
instance, the time a few years ago when 
Garrison and Mose became interested in the 
Orange Grove School for mentally retarded 
children, a private, parent-sponsored insti- 
tution, not connected with the Siskin Cen- 
ter. The sponsors were struggling to patch 
up and enlarge the decrepit old building 
which the school occupied by courtesy of the 
city government. The program fell into the 
hands of a well-intentioned committee, 
which, lacking funds for quick action, began 
talking about getting the project completed 
in a year or so. Garrison got mad, blew his 
top at the meeting and announced he would 
get the addition built in less than a month. 
He and Mose donated all the necessary steel, 
scrounged other building materials from 
firms with which they do business, supplied 
engineering supervision and helped persuade 
the Chattanooga bullding-trades unions to 
provide free labor. 

“In 7 days—I couldn't believe my eyes 
the framework was up,” Norman Hafe- 
meister, school director, recalls. The addi- 
tion was completed in 18 working days and, 
before a month had passed, the ramshackle 
original bullding also had been completely 
renovated. 

Then, a couple of years later, when the 
Orange Grove directorship began wishing out 
loud for an occupational training center and 
workshop where jobs could be made for the 
retarded, the Siskins stepped in again and 
contributed materials and services to supple- 
ment a 612.500 Federal grant. The brothers 
get their reward when they walk through the 
shop and a blind worker recognizes their 
voices and sings out, “Hello, Mr. Mose. 
Hello, Mr. Garrison.” Or when they enter a 
classroom and the youngsters, moving with 
the measured solemnity of those who live in 
the dim world of the afflicted, come up to 
them for a handshake or an embrace. 

Another example of how the Siskins take 
hold of a project dates back to 1953 before 
their Rehabilitation Center was built. Dr. 
Charles Harold Alper, a local ear and larynx 
specialist, approached them in behalf of the 
Chattanooga-Hamilton County Speech and 
Hearing Center, then struggling along with 
Inadequate facilities in a rented house. The 
brothers paid a visit to the makeshift class- 
rooms, where attractive, often gifted chil- 
dren, who never had heard the sound of 
human voices or the singing of the birds, 
were striving to learn to speak a few simple 
words. It can be a painful experience to 
watch a handicapped youngster make the 
physical effort to move his lips and control 
his breathing in a manner that produces in- 
telligible sounds. After sweating out “cow,” 
“dog,” and house“ a few times with the kids, 
Mose and Garrison went into action; the 
center's rented quarters were overhauled, 
equipped with fire escapes and endowed with 
& new heating plant, air-conditioning units, 
electronic equipment and almost everything 
the directors could suggest. Not satisfied, 
the Siskins then decided to build their Re- 
habilitation Center to provide a better place 
where children without hearing—and those 
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suffering from other disorders—could be 
helped; their building now is the speech and 
hearing center's new home. 

The brothers have had their share of hurt. 
Not so long ago—this story comes not from 
them, but from a Chattanooga Protestant 
minister—they intervened in court for a 
well-educated girl of good family. She had 
stolen money from her employer to give 
to an older man who had betrayed and black- 
mailed her. “Mose and Garrison found her 
a job,“ the minister relates. She was lead- 
ing a quiet, exemplary life, when one day she 
came to them in near-hysterla. My father 
he's supposed to be a good churchman—told 
me I was no longer his daughter,’ she sobbed. 
He said he'd rather see me in the peniten- 
tiary or on the streets than being helped by 
a Jew.’ Garrison patted her on the shoulder 
and said, ‘Honey, don't let it worry you—just 
keep on doing right.“ 

The minister cited other examples. There 
is a well-known citizen, known to have ut- 
tered anti-Semitic statements, who is being 
aided by the Siskins in his recovery from a 
serious illness. A business acquaintance who 
once threatened Garrison with a loaded re- 
volver was helped in both his personal and 
business problems. A young couple—the 
husband had spread untrue stories about 
Garrison's business dealings and had black- 
balled him from membership in a fraternal 
order—had drifted into alcoholism and fi- 
nancial ruin. Garrison made a personal 
crusade out of inducing each to quit drink- 
ing. When this was accomplished, he found 
the husband a new business and lent him 
the initial investment without even asking 
him to sign a note. (The loan is being re- 
paid.) 

The brothers have paid for scores of sur- 
gical operations for persons in financial dis- 
tress; also for scholarships—never made pub- 
lic—to send dozens of worthy youngsters to 
college. No one knows how many television 
sets they have sent—anonymously—to bed- 
ridden persons. More than 100 churches, 
hospitals, schools, public buildings and in- 
dividual homes have been equipped with 
steel ramps to make passage easier for 
crippled patients; they also maintain a 
“wheelchair pool’ to supply free wheel- 
chairs for needy cases. 

Then there are the larger benefactions— 
always characterized by instantaneous ac- 
tion. When Abilities, Inc. of Tennessee, 
needed a new building to expand its work 
of providing jobs for the disabled. Gar- 
rison Siskin one morning told the general 
manager, Mize Lawrence, himself a paraplegic 
since a Korean war injury, “I'll see what we 
can do.” That very afternoon, he had bull- 
dozers clearing the ground, and in 10 days 
the job was completed. The steel came from 
the Siskins; other firms were induced to do- 
nate materials, and local unions helped out 
with free labor. A year later, another addi- 
tion for Abilities, Inc., was built under 
similar circumstances. 

One of the South's finest Interdenomina- 
tional youth centers is operated by Chatta- 
nooga’s First Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Garrison one day approached the 
minister, the Reverend Dr. J Fred Johnson, 
and without preamble announced: Mose 
and I are furnishing the steel for your 
project." The project included a new 
church building, athletic bleachers, a play- 
ground, a fieldhouse, and a mammoth 
swimming pool; the Siskins also donated 
all copper guttering, plumbing, and other 
metal products, I'm forbidden to say how 
much they've given us,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“but I'd hate to try to replace it for less 
than $125,000." 

Father Walter 8. Bush, of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Church, Is another vocal ad- 
mirer of the brothers. He has cited their 
accomplishments in sermons from his pulpit. 

How far do the Siskin brothers intend to 
carry their philanthropies? “Only the Lord 
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can answer that,“ says Garrison: “If He 
sees fit to bless us further, we will try to 
give it back to Him.” 

Already they have purchased extensive 
additional properties and are negotiating for 
more on the block housing the Siskin Center. 
They intend to continue their own generosi- 
ties and to enlist all the outside support they 
can attract to build and maintain larger and 
more varied clinics; their aim is to provide 
treatment and training for the blind, para- 
Plegics, amputees and, in general, persons 
ae from any sort of physical disability 
a 3 

If the Siskins can manage it, they win 
even cut back their own business activities 
in order to push the foundation's work. 
Some years ago they purchased an old-line 
Chattanooga steel-fabricating firm and op- 
erated it in conjunction with a construction 
organization. Three years ago they sold the 
subsidiaries to a midwestern firm. “The 
companies were making money,” Garrison 
says, “but Mose and I needed the time for 
the center. If we have our way, our next 
step will be to get rid of our warehousing 
Operation, keeping only the scrapmetal 
business, so we will have even more time to 
give to this work.” 

The brothers’ freehandedness is the de- 
spair of their accountant, Meyer Winer, a 
trustee of the foundation, “I admire tre- 
mendously what they are doing,” Winer says, 
“but I keep pointing out to them that the 
tax laws allow them to give away only so 
much a year and that they have given so 
much for so many years ahead that they 
never will be able to take deductions on the 
entire amount of their donations. The last 
time I called this to their attention, they 
laughed at me and went out and borrowed 
$500,000 from the banks to lend to their 
building fund.“ 


The brothers are seeking now to increase 
the $4,500,000 worth of insurance which 
they carry jointly on their lives, of which 
more than $1 million will go to the founda- 
tion. With the increase, they contemplate 
endowing the foundation with another §1 
million to keep the work going after they 
have gone. Garrison sums it up by saying: 
“Some persons invest in stocks and bonds— 
Mose and I invest in people.” Both brothers 
agree on a slogan which they repeat often: 
“We do not intend to be the richest people 
in the cemetery.” 


Loss of Railway Mail Service Hurts in 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr, President, rail- 
roads, so vital to the development of my 
State of North Dakota, continue to play 
a highly significant role in the economy 
and community life of the upper Mid- 
west. Recently, the Post Office Depart- 
ment discontinued railway mail service 
on several trains in North Dakota and 
Minnesota, removing a prominent source 
of railroad revenue and posing the threat 
that the trains may be forced to shut 
down. A fine editorial in the Hillsboro, 
N. Dak., Banner on January 12, 1961, ex- 
plains all of this cogently, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

With mall service to Hillsboro residents 
going from what was once excellent to what 
has recently been relatively poor, another 
change has come up in the past week which 
means even less in the way of service to the 
city. That change was the discontinuance 
of all mail on trains 3 and 4. 

Most people here are well aware of the 
fact that mail service into and out of the 
city was once conducted entirely via the 
trains. During the past year, the metro mail 
system was put into effect here, transferring 
the bulk of our mail load to trucks. But 
mail did continue to flow into the office here 
to a certain extent on the Great Northern, 
via their trains 3 and 4. Now that, too, has 
been discontinued. 

It now appears that this shift of the mall 
from train to truck is very apt to cause a 
double loss to Hillsboro, and indeed, to many 
other towns across the State. Not only are 
we receiving poorer mall service, we are in 
line for less train service as a direct result 
of the transfer. 

We have already lost some trains through 
Hillsboro since the mail switch was made. 
And last week a representative of the Great 
Northern was through this area talking to 
people in various towns along their line, 
He told them all the same story—that unless 
the trains are permitted to transfer mail, 
they are going to have to discontinue a sub- 
stantial amount of the passenger train sery- 
ice. Reason? Passenger trains just don't 
pay their own way in this part of the country. 

His case in point was the latest change or- 
dered by the Post Office Department—the 
discontinuance of mail on trains 3 and 4. 
He stated that taking mail off this train 
would mean a loss to Great Northern of some 
$78,000 annually in North Dakota. As a re- 
sult, he said, trains 3 and 4 would prove to 
be losing substantial amounts of money for 
the company, and In all probability would 
be discontinued in the not too distant 
future. 

What’s the solution to the problem? Obyl- 
ously, from the railroad company's point of 
view, the answer lies in putting the mail 
back on the trains. 

But whether or not that is any real solu- 
tion to a problem is yet another question. 
It would seem that passenger trains here are 
just not a paying proposition. And the 
logical sequence of thought here would be 
that if they don’t pay, apparently people 
don’t use them; and if they don't use them, 
they don’t need them. So why worry? 

But that thinking doesn’t quite cover the 
subject. Although passenger trains may not 
now be used extensively enough to pay their 
own way, they are nonetheless an asset to any 
community through which they operate. 
And as such, any community losing its pas- 
senger train service, would lose one of its 
worthwhile facilities. 

So the problem really boils down to this: 
What can be done to Keep passenger trains 
in operation, despite the fact that they are 
a losing proposition? And again, from the 
community’s point of view, the answer seems 
to lie in the use of such trains for the pur- 
pose of hauling mail. 

As we have stated before editorially, trains 
provide the only real means of good mall 
service in this part of the country. We live 
in a climate where we are subject to severe 
winter weather for many months out of the 
year. And in most instances where weather 
becomes bad enough to halt highway traffic, 
it does not stop trains from running. As a 
result, service via trains here far exceeds that 
offered by trucks. 


And service was the only reason given for 
the change to the metro system of handling 
mail. Nothing was mentioned about any 
saving in money by the Department, so it can 
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be assumed that the switch to trucks does 
not mean a saving in dollars to the Depart- 
ment. 

It would seem, then, that the Post Office 
Department could serve communities in this 
part of the country doubly by using the 
trains again for mail and disregarding trucks. 
Not only would they provide better service 
to the patron, they would also afford the 
railroads a business income which would al- 
low them to continue to serye the area with 
fine passenger train service. 


Salute to Fort Dix 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial, “Salute to Fort Dix,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD as well as 
the text of a letter I recently received 
from Edmund Goodrich, publisher of the 
Trentonian, of Trenton, N.J. 

The editorial and the letter fully recog- 
nize the real contribution made by Fort 
Dix to the city of Trenton during the 
recent snowstorm. The willing hand 
given the people of Trenton by Maj. 
Gen. Sidney Wooten, the Fort Dix com- 
mander, and his men will long be re- 
membered by the people of that city. 
The tribute is clearly deserved, doubly 
so since praise is not always the order 
of the day for personnel of a military 
base located so near a major city. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘TRENTON, N.J., December 16, 1960. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator, New Jersey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CLIFF: Appended hereto, for your in- 
formation, is a clipping of an editorial that 
appeared in this morning’s issue of the 
Trentonian. The boys really did a great 
job, CLIFF, and I feel no hesitancy in assur- 
ing you that our community is indeed grate- 
ful for their splendid efforts. 

Incidentaly, a clipping is also being for- 
warded to Secretary of the Army Brucker. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND GOODRICH, 
Publisher, the Trentonian. 


SALUTE TO Fonr Dix 


Located as it is in the close proximity of 
Fort Dix and McGuire Air Force Base, Tren- 
ton has long been accustomed to signs of 
military activity in our midst. But we have 
witnessed something quite different within 
the past 48 hours. Specifically we have ref- 
erence to the utilization of military person- 
nel and equipment in helping to restore our 
snowbound community back to normalcy. 

The helping hand was extended day be- 
fore yesterday, at which time city authorities 
realized that their facilities were inadequate 
to cope fully with the crisis. Thereupon a 
request for assistance was made to Fort Dix 
Commander Maj. Gen. Sidney Wooten. 

Shortly thereafter General Wooten dis- 
patched 10 dump trucks and 2 bulldozers 
from Fort Dix to aid us in our hour of need. 

Too often we in civil life are prone to 
measure our relationship with the military 
in terms of economic values, But we feel 
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no hesitancy in submitting that the grateful 
people of Trenton have undergone a decided 
change of heart and that henceforth they 
will strive diligently to strengthen the ties 
that bind them to their indispensable 
brethren in uniform, 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news- 
letter of January 14, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


JANUARY 14, 1961. 

The state of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower's last (read by the Clerk, not 
delivered in person), dominated a week 
lacking legislative activity. The House is 
still not organized into committees, awaiting 
the outcome of the Democrats’ dissention 
over the Rules Committee. The President's 
message was a concise recapitulation of 8 
years and reminds us there is still time to 
count our blessings instead of only down- 
grading ourselves for partisan aggrandize- 
ment. In counting our blessings, we can 
recognize: (1) 8 years of peace; (2) military 
strength second to none; (3) an economy 
where real income (in constant dollars) is 
up 15 percent (factory workers, 20 percent) 
over 1952; (4) a major tax cut in 1954; (5) 
a stable currency without the pre-1952 con- 
tinuing inflation; (6) a successful labor 
reform effort, the Landrum-Griffin bill; (7) 
Government competition with private enter- 
prise decreased by discontinuance of 2,000 
commercial industrial installations operated 
directly by Government and curtailment of 
550 others. Certainly these achievements, 
plus many others, belie the charges of some 
political campaigners that the United States 
has slipped, is second rate, stagnating, etc. 

My criticisms of the President's message 
are these: (1) Basically, there is too great a 
reliance on, too great a faith in, the actions 
and accomplishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The recognition of human needs 
is not coincidental with Federal Government 
leadership, legislation, and spending. For 
example, the underlying intent of the 1946 
Full Employment Act, on which is based the 
Federal Government's alleged responsibility 
for full employment, is fallacious. The Fed- 
eral Government is not responsible for em- 
ployment; (2) the social security program 
expansion is hardly pralseworthy in view of 
its actuarial imbalance and unsoundness; 
(3) aid to education under the National De- 
fense Education Act is outside the role of 
Federal Government; (4) Ukewise unconsti- 
tutional are Federal functions in agriculture, 
welfare, urban renewal, and other Federal 
subsidy programs—so I hardly feel these 
endeayors are praiseworthy; (5) repeating 
the administration’s avowed stand against 
recognition of Red China and to oppose ad- 
mission of this belligerent and unrepentant 
nation into the United Nations is incon- 
sistent with our recognition of Russia, the 
bandit leader in the world today. This sug- 
gests again the wisdom of withdrawing rec- 
ognition of Russia. We should really be 
gearing ourselves for the showdown with 
communism. Instead, our policy seems to 
vacillate between confidence in peaceful co- 
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existence to recognition that the Commu- 
nists are out to bury us, one way or another, 
The United States and Russia are at war, 
and so it will be until one side wins. Our 
failure to recognize this fully and/or govern 
ourselves accordingly is my basic criticism 
of Government policy in this message as well 
as the years before 1952. We must, as a 
nation, really understand the intent and 
danger of communism, 

The task forces reporting to President- 
elect Kennedy in recent days, have sup- 
ported his campaign platform and promises 
by asking for increased spending in defense, 
space, public works, foreign aid, highway 
construction, urban renewal, transporta- 
tion—all this in addition to the five-point, 
basic or urgent JFK. legislative program. 

Our real legislative needs, as I see it, are 
these: (1). Balanced budget, debt reduction, 
tax cut; (2) Government out of businss en- 
terprise; (3) labor under antitrust; (4) U.S. 
sovereignty protected (Bricker amendment); 
(5) electoral college reform; (6) such other 
legislation needed to correct present legisla- 
tion, resulting from a comprehensive review 
of the laws now in effect. Instead of a yearly 
mad rush to write new legislation increasing 
Federal Government participation, we should 
evaluate present law. We don't need more 
Federal law—we need better law. For ex- 
ample, in the field of taxation, to what 
degree do we really believe in the ability-to- 
pay tax principle—what percent from zero 
to total confiscation of property—and why? 
Then, let's reshape the law—not just add a 
few more deductions, exemptions, or change 
percentage points, Ppa down. Tax law like 
other laws have gri „Uke Topsy. As a 
result, we have a rickety structure, not really 
our intent, but a conglomerate hodgepodge 
of archaic laws. 

The Rules Committee change is an inter- 
Democratic Party squabble. Once again the 
liberals will win within the party frame- 
work; once again the conservatives will be 
licked. Once agaln—or many times—some 
of the southern, eelf-styled conservatives will 
endeavor to cover up the triumph of liberal- 
ism (or radicalism) within their party by 
playing up the coalition. The coalition of 
Republicans and alleged southern conserva- 
tives does not exist for two reasons: (1) 
There are few Democrat conservatives left, 
judging by their voting records; and (2) 
there is no agreement or teamwork—any kin- 
ship in voting is accidental, not intentional, 
It is important that this misunderstanding 
of coalition yoting not be perpetuated be- 
cause it damages both the liberals and the 
conservatives by muddying the water. The 
people don’t know what actually is being 
done, The real coalition, the only coalition, 
of northern and southern Democrats is re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Congress 
around liberals (radicals). The result, of 
course, is to besmirch the efforts of both 
liberals and conservatives within the Demo- 
cratic Party and screen from the view of all 
but the most discerning who are really in 
control and are responsible for the legislation 
considered and passed. 


Housten Post Points Out That Books Are 
Key Weapon in Cold War 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
twice recently it has been my privilege to 
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call to the attention of the Congress re- 
ports strongly indicating the need to 
vastly strengthen our Voice of America 
and other information programs directed 
to Latin America and other areas. 

There is no questioning that dissem- 
ination of truth is one of the most 
powerful weapons in our cold war 
arsenal, and it seems clear that we are 
not using it to full advantage. 

Recently the Houston Post, one of 
Texas’ finest metropolitan daily news- 
papers, made this editorial comment: 

One weapon which, in the long run, may 
be most effective of all in this kind of war- 
fare has not been exploited to the extent 
that it might be by the United States al- 
though the Communists are using it on a 
staggering scale. That weapon is the book. 
The world literally is being deluged with 
books from Communist presses. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, Dec. 3, 1960] 
Books BECOME KEY WEAPON IN Corp WAR 


Much is said to the effect that the outcome 
of the cold war, if it remains cold, ultimately 
will be decided by what is called the struggle 
for men's minds, particularly in those uncom- 
mitted countries whose people have never 
known real freedom. It is generally agreed 
that this calls for an intensified propaganda 
effort. This is true if all efforts to influence 
the thinking of others 1s regarded as propa- 
ganda. But it is vitally important that this 
propaganda reach the right people and in a 
form that is acceptable to them. The best 
way to insure acceptability is that it satisfy 
a need. 

One weapon which, in the long run, may be 
the most effective of all in this kind of war- 
fare has not been exploited to the extent that 
it might be by the United States although 
the Communists are using it on a stagger- 
ing scale. That weapon is the book. The 
world literally is being deluged with books 
from Communist presses. They are of every 
type, category, and description. It is esti- 
mated that the Russians and the Chinese 
publish 3.6 billion books a year, more than 
one for every person on earth, And the 
figure does not include a flood of pamphlets, 
magazines, newspapers, comic books and 
leaflets which also are produced to promote 
the Communist cause abroad. 

Although many of the publications are 
readily recognizable as propaganda of the 
most blatant sort, many are not, Many pass 
as legitimate literary and technical works, 
and are beautifully produced. But if one 
looks closely the subtle Communist line is 
there. 

One spectal area in which the Communists 
are making an all-out effort in the under- 
developed countries is that of the textbook. 
This is an effort which although it may not 
produce results for years to come, meets & 
critical and growing need. The payoff will 
be that the men of the future in these coun- 
tries will be oriented toward communism in 
thelr thinking if not outright disciples. 
These textbooks, highly desirable except for 
their Communist slant, which may not be 
easily detected by the unsophisticated, are 
made availiable either free or at a price so 
low that they are practically free, often only 
2 or 3 cents a volume. 

This battle of books is one sector of the 
global propaganda war in which there is need 
for much greater effort by the United States. 
The U.S. Information Agency has been mak- 
ing a valiant effort to meet the challenge, 
but it has been limited by inadequate funds. 
It was able to put out only 5 million books 
for foreign consumption last year. If the 
new administration is really concerned about 
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American prestige abroad, present and fu- 
ture, here is an opportunity to improve it 
which cries for prompt attention. The 
hunger for books is going to grow rather 
than decrease in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries where the conquest of illiteracy has be- 
come an urgent national goal. 


The U.S.S.R.: The Real Colonial Tyrant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
before the United Nations, the world wit- 
nessed the Soviet Union's false-faced 
charges against other nations on the 
theme of colonialism. The allegations, 
however, were brazen attempts to con- 
demn others for acts for which the 
ve itself has a black history of 

t. 

Following World War II, the Soviets 
seized and dominated the so-called satel- 
lite countries. Ultimately, these en- 
slaved peoples must be freed. 

However, there is also a sordid tale— 
too little told—of communism's climb to 
power on the blood and bones of resis- 
tors within the Soviet Union. This is 
a tragedy of modern-day history. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, the Reds 
have a life-stifling grip on the lives and 
destinies of millions of people within 
the separate Republics—once independ- 
ent nations—of the U.S.S.R. The Reds, 
however, should beware: By wanton de- 
struction of human life in their rise to 
power and flagrant disregard of the dig- 
nity and fundamental rights of man, 
after gaining control, they may be plant- 
ing the seeds of their own ultimate de- 
struction. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel pub- 
lished a startling, revealing article, by 
Nat Honig, entitled “The U.S.S.R.: The 
Real Colonial Tyrant.” It is an eye- 
opening synopsis of the Reds seizure of 
power within the U.S.S.R. itself. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue USSR.: THe REAL COLONIAL TYRANT 
(By Nat Honig) 

In that seemingly endless expanse known 
as the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
there are 200 million people, 

Some 112 million inhabit the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republics. They 
are, for the most part, the Great Russians. 
Who are the other 88 million? 

They are non-Russian peoples, with lan- 
guages, literatures, cultures, traditions of 
their own. 

Many once formed proud and eyen pow- 
erful nations, some in ancient times, others 
as recently as 20 years ago. 

The lot of the 112 million Great Russians 
is not a happy one. But the lot of the 88 
million others is even worse, for they are 
robbed not only of all but the bare neces- 
sities of life, but also of their nationalities 
and of the heritages handed down by their 
forefathers. 
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Families of millions of them are torn apart, 
scattered, deported, and enslaved in far-off 
regions; many thousands of them are 
murdered. 

It is estimated that since 1940 some 13 mil- 
lion of these people have been deported and 
at least 4 million slain. The forced famine 
in the Ukraine killed 8 million in the 
thirties. 

In every sense of the word, these nations 
are colonies, owned by the most ruthless 
colonial power ever known. 

Who are these peoples? Among them are 
the earliest Christian nations (Armenians 
and Georgians); the decendants of the 
Golden Horde and of Genghis Khan (the 
peoples of central Asia), people whose ances- 
tors once ruled vast areas of what is known 
as the U.S.S.R. (the Lithuanians). 

Their hatred for those who enslave them 
never dies; it even permeates the ranks of 
the Communist leaders among them, who 
are frequently purged by the Kremlin for 
nationalist feelings and even activities. 

Here is the record of Soviet colonialism, 
not among the satellite nations outside the 
U.S.S.R., which has received much attention, 
but within the U.S.S.R. itself, a record not 
so well known to the world: 


THE UKRAINE (UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC) 


The Ukrainians, or Little Russians, are an 
east Slavic people, cousins to the Russians, 
but distinctly not Russians. They have 
their own Slavic language, ilterature and 
culture, The 40,600,000 Ukrainians, occupy- 
ing 222,000 square miles, form the second 
largest of the Soviet Republics in population. 
They are Greek Orthodox or Roman Catholic. 

The Ukraine is not only the most tmport- 
ant industrial area of the Soviet Union, but 
is also its largest granary. It furnishes half 
of the Soviet Union's coal, 60 percent of its 
iron ore, 50 percent of its steel. 

In 1945 the U.S.S.R. seized the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, along with southeast Poland and 
north Bukovina, and joined it to the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. 

The Ukraine and its capital, Kiev, were the 
cultural and religious center of medieval 
“Slavdom.” Kiey was the cradle of Russian 
Christianity. 

The Ukraine proclaimed its independence 
in 1918. The red and white armies of Russia 
made a battleground of it. When the Bolshe- 
viks won, leaders of Ukrainian independence 
were executed or sent to Siberia. 

In 1926, 1929-30, 1934-35 there were purges 
of Ukrainian nationalists among the Com- 
munists themselyes. In the vast purges of 
1937-38 the Ukrainian Prime Minister Lyub- 
chenko, facing liquidation, took his life, 
and the next two succeeding Prime Minis- 
ters, Bondarenko and Chubar, were liquidat- 
ed for nationalist tendencies. Of the 13 
members of the Ukrainian Political Bureau 
in the spring of 1937, not one was left alive 
by the summer of 1938, 

Of all Ukrainians prominent in top party 
circles, only one—Nikita Khrushchey—was 
able to survive. In 1938, Stalin, his mentor, 
whom he later denounced, made him first 
party secretary of the Ukraine. Khrushchev 
thereupon conducted purges which made the 
others tea parties in comparison. 

Nowhere was farm collectivization more 
harshly enforced than in the resisting 
Ukraine, where 2,400,000 were deported to 
parts unknown. The Kremlin then moved 
almost the entire grain reserve from the 
Ukraine. In the enforced famine, deaths 
were estimated as high as 8 million. 


BYELORUSSIA (BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC) 


The Byelorussians are also known as the 
White Russians (not to be confused with 
the term “White Russian” as used for those 
groups which fought the Bolsheviks In the 
Russian civil war). They are a west Slavic 
group of Roman Catholic or Greek Orthodox 
religion and Western culture, 
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There are 8 million Byelorussians in an 
area of 80,150 square miles, Minsk is the 
capital, Flax and potatoes are the main 
products, 

The colonial status of Byelorussia is strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that in 1951 the 
Government of Byelorussia consisted of 22 
Russians and 9 Byelorussians. 

In the forced collectivization of Byelorus- 
sian farms in 1929-31 the Communists killed 
1,500,000 Byelorussians. 

In 1937 every prominent Byelorussian Com- 
munist was accused of nationalism. Cher- 
nyakoy, president of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
facing execution, killed himself, The Prime 
Minister and first party secretary were exe- 
cuted as nationalists. 

ESTONIA (ESTONIAN 5.5.R.) 

The Estonians are a Finno-Ugric people, 
speaking a language akin to Finnish. They 
are mainly Lutherans. 

Estonia has a population of 1,100,000 in an 
area of 17,400 square miles. Its capital is 
Tallinn, a major Baltic port. Dairying and 
fishing are its chief industries. 

The Estonians proclaimed their independ- 
ence from Russia in 1918. Until 1920 the 
young republic constantly battled and 
defeated the Bolshevik invaders. 

LATVIA (LATVIAN S.S.R.) 


The Latvians, or Letts, are a Baltic people. 
Latvia’s population is 2 million; its area is 
24,900 square miles. Riga is its capital. 
Dairying, fishing, and heavy machinery are 
its chief industries; lumber is an important 
product. The Latvians are mostly Lutherans. 

Under czarist Russian rule, Latvia attained 
great prosperity, handling 20 percent of Rus- 
sian e . Latvia proclaimed its inde- 
pendence in 1918, defeated both Russian and 
Latvian Communist armies. 

During the Soviet-Nazi pact, the U.S.S.R. 
seized Latvia in 1940 and executed or deport- 
ed all Latvian leaders. Russian settlers 
poured in while Latvians were deported 
wholesale, 

The Germans occupied Latvia from 1941 to 
1944, In 1944-45, after the second Soviet 
conquest, 50,000 from Latgale. and Vidzeme 
alone were deported to slave labor camps. 
In March 1949, another 50,000 were deported. 
There was another huge deportation in 1951. 

LITHUANIA (LITHUANIAN S. 8. R.) 


The Lithuanians are a Baltic ethnic group 
of Roman Catholic religion. The 2,700,000 
Lithuanians occupy 25,200 square miles bor- 
dering Latvia, Byelorussia, Poland, and the 
Baltic Sea. Their capital is Vilna. Wheat 
and flax are the main products. 

Lithuania was an independent grand duchy 
as early as the 18th century. At one time it 
extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and included all of what is now Byelorussia, 
a vast section of the Ukraine, and parts of 
Great Russia. Russia and Prussia seized 
Lithuania in 1795, 

Lithuania became an independent repub- 
lic in 1918. The U.S.S.R. occupied it in 1940, 
lost it to the Germans, and reoccupied and 
reannexed it in 1944. 

In 1940, the Kremlin imprisoned 2,000 
leading Lithuanians. In the week of June 
14 to 21, 1941, some 35,000 Lithuanians were 
deported to the Soviet Far East. 

Mass deportations were resumed on the re- 
turn of the Red Army in 1944, The farm 
collectivization drive of 1948-49 sent 10 
percent of the Lithuanian population to Si- 
berla, and brought Russians in to replace 
them. 


KARELIA (KARELO-FINNISH SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC) 


The Karelo-Finnish S.S,R, consists of west- 
ern Karelia, taken from Finland in 1940 and 
annexed to eastern Karelia, which had been 
seized by Russia centuries ago. 

The area is 68,900 square miles, the popu- 
‘ation 600,000. The capital is Petrozavodsk. 
Lumber and pulp are the chief products. 
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Russian colonization had reduced the 
Karelian population of eastern Karelia to 33 
percent by 1932. 

Seized also by the U.S.S.R, in 1940 was 
the Finnish seaport of Viborg (Finnish 
Vipuri), on the Gulf of Finland. It was 
Finland's second largest city. Its popula- 
tion in 1939 was 75,000; in 1950 it was 
40,000—another illustration of the effects of 
Soviet deportation of native peoples. 

MOLDAVIA (MOLDAVIAN S. S. R.) 


The Moldavians speak a language akin to 
Romanian, inhabit the Moldavian Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic. Capital is 
Kishinev; population 2,700,000; area. 13,000 
square miles. Main products are grain and 
sheep. 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic 
78 90 15 Bessarabia, ceded by Romanla in 
1940. 

In the first village council elections in 1925, 
91 percent of those elected were anti-Com- 
munists. That terrified the Communist 
Party. The commissar for the interior was 
purged after he invented a fake fascist youth 
movement and forced Moldavians to admit 
they belonged to it. 

ARMENIA (ARMENIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC) 


The Armenians say their nation was 
founded in antiquity by a direct descendant 
of Noah. Under King Tigran the Great the 
Armenians fought the Roman legions of 
Lucullus, 

The Armenians became Christians in 303 
A.D., 700 years before the Russians. 

The area of present Armenian S.S.R. was 
ceded in 1828 to Russia by Persia. It was de- 
clared independent in 1918. 

The Bolsheviks overran Armenia but for 
years were fought fiercely by nationalists. 

The Armenian S.S.R. is 11,500 square miles 
in area, with a population of 1,600,000, The 
capital is Erivan. Wheat and wine are among 
its principal products, 

Purges of nationalists were widespread in 
Armenia in the thirties. Some 52,000 Arme- 
nians were executed or deported to Siberia. 
GEORGIA (GEORGIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC) 


Georgia was the Colchis of antiquity, where 
Jason sought the Golden Fleece, Georgia 
became an independent kingdom in the 
fourth century B.C. It had its golden age 
under the great Queen Thamar in the 12th 
and 13th centuries. 

The Gregorian Church is one of the oldest 
of the Eastern Orthodox religions. The 
Georgians became Chrisians in the fourth 
century. 

Georgia became a Russian protectorate 
under Catherine the Great in 1783. 

Georgia was the native land of Stalin. 

From 1918 to 1921 Georgia was an inde- 
pendent democratic republic whose leaders, 
Social Democrats, instituted many great 
social reforms. The Red army overthrew 
free Georgia in 1921. 

In 1937, most Georgian Communist lead- 
ers were executed after two trials, by direct 
orders of Stalin. In the thirties, 130,000 
Georgians were executed or exiled to Siberia 
on nationalist charges. 

The population of Georgia is 4 million. 
Its area is 29,400 square miles. The capital 
is Tiflis. Coal, maganese and oil are its chief 
products, 

AZERBAIDZHAN (AZERBAIDZHAN §.S.R) 


The Azerbaidzhan! are a Turkish people, 
Moslems. There are 3,400,000 of them in an 
area of 33,000 square miles. Azerbaidzhan’s 
capital Is Baku, center of the great oilfields. 

It took Peter the Great 12 years to conquer 
Baku, and the Russian conquest was not con- 
solidated until 1806. 

In the thirties, the Kremlin ordered merci- 
less extermination of “bourgeois nationalist 
nests,” which were admitted to exist even 
within the Communist Party. 
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In the purges 120,000 Azerbaidzhani were 
executed or sent to Siberia. 


KAZAKHSTAN (KAZAKHSTAN 8.8.3) 


The Kazakhstan Soviet Socialist Republic 
covers 1,063,200 square miles, stretching from 
the Volga Delta to the border of China. 
There are 68.500.000 Kazakhs. They are 
Turko-Mongol people, of Moslem religion. 
The capital is Alma Ata. 

Kazakhstan is the mineral treasure house 
of the U.S. S. R., furnishing 57 percent of its 
copper, 56 percent of its lead and 50 percent 
of its zinc, with big deposits of oil, coal and 
silver. 

This Soviet republic has the second largest 
land area in the USSR. 

To force collectivization of agriculture, 
the Communists indiscriminately rounded 
up the nomadic Kazakhs, and in the process 
one out of every three Kazakhs perished by 
mass starvation or violence. 

In March 1935, the vice premier and 18 
other communist leaders were executed as 
nationalists. In the same period 70 percent 
of the collective farms collapsed, and the 
nomad Kazakhs resumed their nomadic life 
or fled to China, 


UZBEKISTAN (UZBEKISTAN SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLIC) 

The Uzbeks, of whom there are 7,300,000 
in an sreg of 157,300 square miles, consti- 
tute the most numerous of the non-Slay 
peoples of the USS.R. They are Turko- 
Mongolian Moslems, Their principal product 
is cotton, 

The Uzbeks established a republic of their 
own in 1918 at Kokand, but it collapsed, 

Because Samarkand, their ancient capital, 
where Tamerlane lies buried, possessed such 
historic Moslem traditions, the Kremlin in 
1930 moved the capital to Tashkent, a half- 
Russian city. 5 

The Kremlin devised a unique method of 
colonial suppression for the Uzbeks. They 
detreed that cotton was to be the chief 
product, deliberately decreased the cereal 
areas, and thus made the Uzbeks depend on 
European Russia for their food supplies. 
TADZHIKISTAN (TADZHIKISTAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 

REPUBLIC) 

The Tadzhiks are the one nation of former 
Turkestan not of Turkic origin; they are 
Iranian, and Moslems by religion. The 
1,800,000 Tadzhiks occupy 55,000 square 
miles, half of which is the Pamirs, famed as 
the “roof of the world.” The capital is 
Stalinabad. Cotton ts the chief product. 

In 1931-33 a Tadzhik nationalist move- 
ment was operating. In 1933 and 1937 two 
prime ministers and many commissars were 
purge victims. 

TUREMENIA (TURKMENIAN S.S.R.) 


The 1,400,000 Turkmen inhabit 187,200 
square miles of desert lowland country. 
They are a Turkic people, and Moslems. 
Ashkabad is the capital. Sheep and camel 
raising are the chief pursuits. 

The Russians conquered Turkmenia in 
1879-90. A strong nationalist organization 
made life miserable for the Communists be- 
tween 1922 and 1931. 


Aid to Tito Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, inter- 
mittently, the Tito government in Yugo- 
slavia has received aid from the United 
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States. Recently, a $100 million loan 
was made by our Government to that 
regime, making a total of $1.8 billion in 
loans and grants since 1949. 

On practically every occasion when 
our country has extended help, the Tito 
regime, practically concommitant with 
our Government’s granting of help, has 
designedly, it seems, redeclared his in- 
tense faith and loyalty in the Commu- 
nist cause. These declarations have oc- 
curred with such similarity and repeti- 
tion that the inference is justifiably 
made that the recipient, Tito, feels 
obliged to tell the Communist govern- 
ments around the world that while he 
accepts our help, he wants them to un- 
derstand that they are still the govern- 
ments by which he will stand in the event 
of international difficulty. 

We have provided $75 billion by way of 
help to foreign countries since World 
War I. We have been unselfish in our 
purpose to help the devastated nations 
of World War I. and the undeveloped 
countries in the world at present. Our 
people have been magnanimous and will- 
ing to be of help. 

At present, we are having serious diffi- 
culties as a consequence of the adverse 
balances that we are suffering in our 
international trade resulting in a meas- 
ure from the outflow of our dollars as 
they are being supplied to help foreign 
countries. I feel quite certain that our 
citizenry groans in agony when it reads 
of these words of praise expressed by 
Tito on the philosophy of communism 
and which impliedly constitute a tirade 
upon our system of government and life. 

It is wrong. This whole program of 
aiding Communist governments, in my 
opinion, ought to be cautiously reviewed. 

Mr. President, the strange attitude of 
the Tito regime toward our Government 
is pointed out in a recent article by Mr. 
John J. Knezevich. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD., 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New ADMINISTRATION DOES Nor ALTER FOREIGN 
Poticy 


(By John J, Knerevich) 


One thing should be clear in the minds ot 
the American public. The foreign policy 
under Democratic administrations does not 
differ from that under the Republican ad- 
minitration. The Roosevelt-Truman regime 
produced the Iron Curtain with the total 
assistance of the British Government. Since 
the establishment of the Iron Curtain, the 
Truman regime did realize the danger of 
communism. 

To offset those dangers the United States 
began creating U.S. military bases all over 
the world—wherever possible and practical. 
But in general the Truman regime continued 
with economic and military support of cer- 
tain Communist nations. That support was 
based on wishful thinking. 

The Eisenhower regime continued the 
same foreign policy established under Tru- 
man. The difference is only in words for the 
consumption of the general public, but there 
is no difference in deeds. It is the same old 
Truman policy. 

The results and the acts speak for them- 
selves. The situation between West and the 
East has not improved. As a matter of fact 
it is worse than ever before. Our foreign 
policy is two-faced and beyond explanation. 
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Above all, it is an undetermined foreign pol- 
icy, rigorous in its routine, without sufficient 
fiexibility to challenge the time and events, 

Last week the U.S. Government pledged 
a $100 million loan to Communist Yugo- 
slavia. Only a day before this pledge was 
made, the absolute dictator and boss of 
Yugoslavia, Tito, said that the Western na- 
tions were the main source of discord in the 
world. More than that, Tito stressed that 
Moscow and Belgrade have the identical 
views of Important world affairs, and partic- 
ularly, in his declaration, Tito stressed the 
Moscow-Belgrade solidarity. We should re- 
call Tito’s statement about Khrushchev 
crushing the Hungarian freedom fighters. 
an was necessary for the sake of ‘the revolu- 

on“ 

However, it is nothing new. Every time 
the United States has given aid to Tito, he 
has taken special time out to denounce us 
and proclaim solidarity with Russia. Our 
explanation for all these tremendous loans to 
Tito is that the American dollars poured 
into Tito’s hungry mouth, is simply to swing 
Yugoslavia economically to the West. Of 
course, economically Yugoslavia depends up- 
on the West, that is, the United States. 
Politically, Yugoslavia is as much a Commu- 
nist nation as Russia or Red China, The 
only difference is that under the pressure of 
the Serblan people in Yugoslavia, Tito is 
forced to pretend, at least to the Americans, 
that he retains some sort of independence 
from Russia—which is not true. 

And yet, in spite of all this, we are con- 
tinuing to support Communst regimes. If it 
were not for the American help to Yugoslavia 
and other Communist nations, every indica- 
tion is that a successful revolt would have 
liberated Yugoslavia already from the Com- 
munist yoke. 

Thus, just what is the foreign policy of 
the United States toward Communist na- 
tions? Are we against communism or not? 
That is the question that demands a forward 
answer without any diplomatic phraseology, 


Problems of the Arms Race 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting statement on some of the prob- 
lems of the arms race. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Alice noticed that some of her little tea- 
party guests were getting restless and since 
she didn't want to start until everybody 
arrived—her guests had a way of leaving or 
falling asleep just as soon as they had 
eaten—she tried to think of some subject of 
conversation that would hold their atten- 
tion: 

“I have a suggestion; let's talk about the 
arms race,” 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” answered the 
Turtle who was surprisingly cheerful today. 
“I love races. Just love them and I usually 
win, too.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Alice, “it’s not time for 
games and it's not that kind of a race at 
all.” 

“A race is a race,” persisted the Turtle. 
“Who's racing? Dibs on the inside lane and 
no blocking—on that I Insist.” 
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“Quiet, quiet," cried the Hatter who was 
never very quiet himself, “let Alice get on 
with her conversation or else we'll never 
have any tea.” 

“It says here,” sald Alice reading from a 
new pamphiet, “that for 15 years we have 
been in the largest and most frantic arms 
race the world has ever known.” 

“I can't wait for the finish.“ said the Dor- 
mouse who always got a little sleepy at these 


parties. “Who's winning? And, what's the 
prize?” 
“No, no,” persisted Alice a little im- 


patiently, “this is a race in making bombs. 
You know boom-boom,. First we make a 
bomb, then the Russians make a bigger one, 
and then we make a still bigger one—and so 
it goes, on and on.” 

“Then it's a game after all.“ said the Dor- 
mouse, only it’s not racing; it's see-sawing— 
but count me out—never much liked see- 
saws—make me dizzy.” 

“This race makes you dead,” remarked the 
Hatter rather solemnly, “but no more inter- 
ruptions, please. Let Alice get on with it. 
I'm starved.” 

“Yes,” continued Alice and a little fright- 
ened of what she was reading, “that’s just 
it—it makes you dead. It says here a jet 
plane can deliver an H-bomb which has the 
destructive force of 20 million tons of TNT.” 

That's a lot of boom-boom,” interrupted 
the Hatter. 

“Such a bomb, together with superbombs 
that are being developed, could destroy every 
animal, every bird, every human being in the 
United States, you and me, too.” 

“But couldn't we also deliver an attack 
just as great on the other side?” asked the 
Turtle rather surprised at himself for seem- 
ing so logical. 

“Then it’s a fiddle after all,” remarked 
the Dormouse hopefully, “and I have the 
answer already. Since each side can destroy 
the other, no side will start a war; that’s 
elementary.“ 

“There can always be an accident,” piped 
up Humpty Dumpty, who had been quiet 
all this time and who was new to the party. 
“I have them all the time.” 

“The trouble with all of you,” remarked the 
Mad Hatter again, “is that you're thinking 
like people and, as you can see, that's not 
very smart.” 

“I have the answer then,” added the Dor- 
mouse, “people will start living underground; 
I’ve been doing it for years and you do get 
used to it.“ 

“Exactly,” said Alice, “and that's what this 
book says: The way things are now going in 
15 years we may be living underground. Fac- 
tories will be built in caves, as well as apart- 
ment houses and stores. This is part of the 
civil defense and shelter program. But, this 
civil defense program has, it seems, a very 
curious effect on people and it gets curiouser 
and curiouser all the time.“ 

“Splendid, splendid,” cried the Dormouse, 
“another riddle.” 

It's like this," continued Alice still study- 
ing the pamphlet, “once the shelter program 


and other defense measures look good, peo- 


ple begin to feel secure again and the more 
secure they feel, the more they can adjust 
themselves to the possibility of surviving 
war—or anything else. And when people 
feel they can survive war, they go on build- 
ing hombs, making plans for splitting the 
earth, controlling the climate over Russia, 
tilting the earth on its axis, and even making 
the oceans boil, History shows it's always 
been this way.” 

“It sure is a puzzlement,” said the Dor- 
mouse, “and I give up. Now tell us the 
answer—why don’t we just stop the arms 
race?" 

“That's not so easy. It points out here 
that one-third of the whole economic activity 
of our Nation is based on the arms race, em- 
ploying millions of people. If we disarm, 
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these people will lose their jobs; our national 
production will go down; we will have a de- 
pression. Then the Russians will surely 
think they can bury us.” 

“This is no fun at all,” all of Alice’s guests 
seemed to say in unison, “the arms race is 
a see-saw game; and disarmament is un- 
likely because it will make us poor; and the 
defense program is no good because the more 
security it gives us, the more we adjust 
to the notion that we can survive a hydrogen 
war, and so long as we think we can survive 
we will continue to build more bombs, and 
the longer we continue to build bombs, the 
greater the danger of war.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Alice, “oh, dear, what are 
we todo?” 7 

But before the Hatter, the Dormouse, 
Humpty Dumpty, or anyone else could think 
up a bright answer, in came the white rab- 
bit with six new little baby rabbits trailing 
him (totally disregarding the population ex- 
plosion)—all splendidly dressed in red walst- 
coats, white collars and green hats, and all 
looking hopeful, jaunty and singing: “Merry 
Chrstmas everybody, and everybody Merry 
Christmas cha-cha-cha.” 


Resolutions by Iowa State Lamb Feeders 
Association, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter received from Mr. Dewey NM. 
Montz, field representative of the Iowa 
State Sheep Association, along with a 
copy of the minutes of the Iowa lamb 
feeders business meeting held at the 
Iowa State University in Ames, Iowa, on 
November 15, 1960, setting forth two res- 
olutions adopted by their organization. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JaNvary 13, 1961. 
Senator Jack MILLER, 
Senate Office Building, ï 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MILLER: I am enclosing the 
minutes of the Iowa lamb feeders business 
meeting which carries two resolutions which 
I wish to be made known to you at this 
time, I know that you will give these resolu- 
tions serious thought and take action accord- 
ingly. 

As both of these resolutions are actually 
an international problem by itself, they both 
should be seriously considered. 

These resolutions represent a unification 
of the thinking of the Iowa sheepmen to 
as great a degree as any problem which I 
have every known to confront them. 

I wish you and your staff a most successful 
year. 

Yours truly, 
Dewey M. JONTZ, 
Field Representative. 
Iowa STATE LAMB FEEDERS ASSOCIATION BUSI- 
NESS MEETING, 1960 

The Iowa State Lamb Feeders Association 
business meeting was called to order at 1:35 
p-m., gallery room, Curtiss Hall, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa, on November 15, 
1960. 
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Howard Waters, Danville, Iowa, president 
of the Iowa Lamb Feeders, presided. 

Comments were made by Mr. Waters as to 
the articles of incorporation called for the 
election of officers to be held in Des Moines 
the first Friday in January, which would be 
January 6. At that time the election of of- 
ficers and the delegates to the American 
Sheep Producers Council would be elected. 

Mr, John Shivvers, president of Iowa State 
Sheep Association and Iowa's director to the 
American Sheep Producers Council gave a 
report on their recent director’s meeting. 
One of the subjects of importance was the 
U.S. grading of imported lamb. This matter 
carries two points of opposition. First, mer- 
chandising on domestic standards and name. 
Second point of question is a USDA stamp 
on a foreign product. 

John Shivvers made a resolution urging 
discontinuing imported lamb being per- 
mitted to carry USDA stamp of grade classi- 
fications and this resolution to be forwarded 
to Iowa Congressmen and departments and 
the officials who promulgate the rules and 
regulations of said divisions. J. C. Petersen, 
Spencer, Iowa, seconded the motion. The 
motion carried without a dissenting vote. 

Otis Budlong, secretary-treasurer of the 
Iowa Lamb Feeders, and member of Secre- 
tary Benson's Sheep Advisory, gave a review 
of advance sheep research work, as to para- 
site control, and advances in improving wool 
as à superior garment material such as moth 
resistance, shrink resistance, and crease re- 
taining qualities. 

Otis Budlong, secretary-treasurer of the 
Iowa Lamb Feeders, presented a resolution 
directed to Iowa Congressmen and Senators 
urging the renewing and extension of the 
Wool Act of 1954, for a 4-year period from 
the present expiration date March 30, 1961, 

Robert Bristol, Stuart, Iowa, seconded the 
motion. The motion carried without any 
dissenting votes. 

J. C. Petersen made a motion to go on 
record supporting Iowa's 1961 red meat pro- 
motion legislative “checkoff” program. 

Otis Budlong seconded the motion. The 
motion carried without a dissenting vote. 

Howard Water's closing remarks reminded 
the group that modern-day world travel and 
communication puts people throughout the 
world hours and minutes apart; consequent- 
ly their problems will have their effect upon 
this country. We must adjust our economy 
to compete with these conditions. 

Lamb Feeders meeting adjourned by How- 
ard Waters and seconded by John Shivvers. 
All were in accord. 

The meeting was held in conjunction with 
the Iowa State University sheep program. 


Risk Disarmament Scheme or Face 
Inevitable War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the momentous problems which 
demand our attention, none rates higher 
than how to work out a meaningful and 
effective nuclear disarmament system. 

The prediction by knowledgeable sci- 
entists that within a few years several 
more countries may well be armed with 
both atomic and hydrogen weapons 
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should increase our determination to 
develop a solution to the armaments race. 

An excellent article by Donald Mc- 
Donald, emphasizing the importance of 
striving for a disarmament plan, ap- 
peared in the January 6 issue of the 
Catholic Bulletin, of St. Paul, Minn. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
entitled “Risk Disarmament Scheme or 
Face Inevitable War” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RISK DISARMAMENT SCHEME OR FACE 
INEVITABLE WAR 
(By Donald McDonald, editor, Marquette 
University magazine) 

Str Charles Snow’s is the latest voice to be 
added to those that have been warning the 
human race that it is steadily moving toward 
the day when a nuclear and/or hydrogen war 
wiil be virtually impossible to avoid. 

The British scientist-noyelist, in a recent 
address to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, said Communist 
China and at least a dozen other nations can 
have both atomic and hydrogen weapons 
within the next 6 years. 

Scientists, he said, know it is relatively 
easy to produce plutonium. They know, 
within a few men either way, the number of 
scientists and engineers a nation needs to 
equip itself with fission and fusion bombs, 

“We know.“ said Sir Charles, “that for a 
dozen or more nations it will take perhaps 
only 6 years, maybe less, to produce these 
bombs. “This we know with the certainty 
of—what shall I call it—engineering truth. 

“We also are familiar with statistics and 
the nature of odds, We know with the cer- 
tainty of statistics and the nature of odds. 
We know with the certainty of statistical 
truth that if enough of these weapons are 
made by enough different states some of 
them are going to blow up. Through acel- 
dent or folly or madness, the motive doesn't 
matter, What does matter is the nature of 
the statistical fact.” 

According to Sir Charles, the world must 
work out a system of nuclear disarmament 
or face the prospect of obliteration. 

An agreement to start with the stopping 
of nuclear testing, just as a token, he sald, 
would mean that the United States would 
not have the 99.9 percent security it has 
been asking for. à 

But, he said, in exchange for less than 
this 99.9 percent security, the United States 
and the world, would gain far more. 

“On the one side,“ he sald, “we have a 
finite risk. On the other side, we have a 
certainty of disaster. Between a risk and 
a certainty, a sane man does not hesitate.” 

Perhaps Sir Charles is given to exaggera- 
tion. Perhaps the story out of Canada last 
week (that U.S. nuclear retaliatory defenses 
were almost triggered into action by a false 
missile scare) was only a piece of fiction 
fabricated by pacifists, 

Perhaps if we just keep on producing more 
and bigger hydrogen weapons, missiles, 
rockets, and the like, we can buy, not peace 
certainly, but st least an indefinite post- 
ponement of extinction. 

But the disturbing fact is that Snow's 
voice, as I say, is only the latest to be added 


to the chorus of those who declare that the 


extinction of the race is drawing closer 
ruther than receding, that it is moving 
stendily away from the realms of possibility 
into that of probability and on to certainty. 

The late Pope Pius XII, in his several major 
uddressea on the necessity for a political 
federation of all the nations in the interna- 
tional community, said that such federation 
is necessary if, for no other reason, we are to 
put a stop to the present armaments race. 
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In one of his Easter messages a year or 
two before his death, Pope Pius pictured the 
human race as rushing toward the abyss of 
a nuolear holocaust. 

The Reverend Edward A. Conway, SJ. 
the disarmament expert from Creighton 
University, has been working—brilliantly, 
unceasingly and imaginatively—to alert the 
American people to the unique menace posed 
by a world bristling with intercontinental 
Weapons of mass destruction. 

For years, Father Conway has been telling 
us that if we are to survive we must work 
out, while it is still technically and sci- 
entifically possible, a method by which both 
Communist and free nations may progres- 
sively disarm under international surveil- 
lance which would offer sufficient guarantees 
against cheating and surprise attacks. 

Organizations such as the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace and the 
United World Federalists have been propos- 
ing political, juridical, and legal steps which 
would lead to an International framework or 
organization wherein the problem of arms 
control would be lifted out of the exclusive 
ambit of the Individual nations and lodged 
instead in the higher juridical-political au- 
thority of this supranational federation. 

The usual argument of the nationalistic 
antifederalists Is that you can't trust the 
Communists. 

But to me this is a most convincing argu- 
ment in favor of the creation now of a 
realistic international organization for en- 
forceable and permanent disarmament, 

If one could trust the Communists, the 
idea of world federalism would immediately 
lose a great deal of Its urgency. 

I agree with Sir Charles that no sane man 
would hesitate between a finite risk and a 
certain disaster. The problem, of course, 
is that the principals in this awesome mat- 
ter are not men, they are nations. 

How do you create a situation in which 
national sanity prevails over drifting in- 
sanity? It comes down, I suppose, to a ques- 
tion of the quality of national political 
leadership. 

This, I submit, will be the most momentous 
test of the new leadership about to be in- 
stalled in Washington. It will be far more 
momentous than any of the other admit- 
tedly grave problems centering on such mat- 
ters as the recession, education, and medical 
assistance for the aged. P 

If it is faced with anything less than a 
passionate determination to find a solution 
that is absolute and permanent, then we are 
all indeed living on borrowed time. 


The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 


SPEECH 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
when I first came to this body I was as- 
signed to the committee of which Mrs. 
Rocers was then the chairman. I found 
her, as many others have already spoken 
of finding her, a charming and gracious 
person and a true friend, one who con- 
scientiously gave her best day in and 
day out to the service of her country, 
her State and her district. 

I was pleased to hear a few moments 
ago that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts TMr, Bares] plans to introduce a 
resolution naming a great veterans hos- 
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pital of her State in her honor. I can- 
not think of a more fitting and proper 
memorial to this great lady, because cer- 
tainly she pioneered in the field of good 
medical care for the veterans of the Na- 
tion. Nowhere in this body or in the 
Nation did our veterans have a truer or 
a more constant friend that Eprru 
Nourse ROGERS 

I join my colleagues here on the floor 
in expressing deepest sympathy to her 
loved ones. 


Enzineering Students Get Real Deal in 
New Mexico State Missile Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
all recall the impact that Sputnik I had 
on the Nation in 1957. Immediately at- 
tention was focused on the teaching of 
science in our high schools and colleges. 
There were strong recommendations 
from authorities in science and educa- 
tion that greater emphasis be placed on 
basic research, the training of graduate 
scientists, and the preparation of teach- 
ers of science for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Through the Defense 
Education Act and other measures, we 
have made progress in that direction. I 
mention this by way of pointing with 
pride to a program started by New Mex- 
ico State University at Las Cruces 5 
years before sputnik. In 1952, a coopera- 
tive work-study program was begun with 
the nearby White Sands Missile Range, 
Under this arrangement engineering and 
mathematics students spend part of their 
time in actual technical work at the 
range, earning a good part, if not all, of 
their college expenses. Last September, 
the program was extended to include the 
Navy's Pacific Missile Range. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article about this unique program from 
the Roswell (N. Mex.) Daily Record be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENGINEERING: STUDENTS Ger Rear DEAL IN 
New Mexico Stare MISSILE SETUP 

Las Cauces.—Go to college, see the world, 
and show a profit—all at one and the same 
time. 

That's the deal open to engincering stu- 
dents at New Mexico State University here. 
It’s a cooperative project worked out with 
the U.S. Navy's Pacific Missile Range, and it 
makes higher education pleasant, profitable, 
and almost pniniess. 

The program covers a 5-year period which 
combines oncampus study with offcampus 
employment at satellite tracking stations in 
all-parts of the world. 

The pay scale at the tracking station is 
high enough that the average student 
should, with reasonable care, be able to pay 
all his university expenses and have some- 


thing left over. 
And after graduation with a bachelor’s de- 
gree, the student should have little or no 
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trouble finding a job, at a salary well above 
‘the average beginner. 

But perhaps more important than all this, 
the program is a prime example of how this 
country’s surge into the space age can change 
the face of a college, and a college com- 
munity. 

New Mexico State University has been a 
university only since 1958. Before that it 
was New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts. Some A, & M. schools are 
known as cow colleges; New Mexico A, & M., 
because it is in a Cotton Belt north of El 
Paso, was known to its detractors as “that 
cotton-picking school in a cotton picking 
country.” 

Perhaps the best thing that ever happened 
to New Mexico A. & M—and Las Cruces— 
was the establishment of the White Sands 
Missile Range 30 miles away. The impact on 
city and college alike has been tremendous. 
. Primarily because of White Sands, the en- 
roliment at New Mexico A. & M. grew from 
600-700 before World War II to 1,400 in 
1950 and about 3,300 today. 

There was no real graduate school at the 

- college until White Sands asked for one in 
1956 and promised financial help. Today 
there are programs leading to the doctor's 
degree in physics, mathematics, and elec- 
trical, chemical, and civil engineering. 

It used to be difficult to the point of im- 
possibility to recruit faculty members from 
big out-of-State universities. This year the 
university lured a full professor away from 
& Big 10 school, and is getting one, maybe 
two, from the famed Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT). 

(Effective recruiting at the university, in- 
cidentally, isn't Limited to the academic field. 
New Mexico State went undefeated In its 10 
regular season football games last fall, with 
star players lured from such far-off places 
as Ohio and California.) 

The physical science laboratory started on 
a shoestring in 1946; today it has nearly $6 
million in applied research projects under- 
way. 

The White Sands Missile Range is within 
the Las Cruces School District, and its im- 
pact also has been felt in the city’s elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

The high school has only 1,500 students, 
but it has 18 biology classes, 9 chemistry 
classes, and others in physics and practical 
science, far more than the national average. 
The science curriculum is being overhauled 
in grades 1 through 9, and this means 
that the programs in grades 10 through 12 
also must be beefed up. 

In an experimental program, one school is 
teaching biology in the fourth grade, chem- 
istry in the fifth, and physics in the sixth. 
Algebra, usually offered in the 9th or 10th 
grades, Is being dropped down to the 8th 
grade so that some students will be able to 
take college calculus in their senlior year. 

In such a situation, the interest and em- 
phasis on science can get out of hand. To 
keep things in balance, both the university 
and the public schools have taken steps, 

The university's engineering curriculum re- 
cently was revised to put heavy stress on the 
humanities. Less attention than before is 
now given to such technical instruction as 
how to cast iron and how to survey. 

The public schools have an enrichment 
program in virtually all academic fields. 
Also, there are special 1-hour-a-day reading 
classes for grades four through eight, and 
these classes will be introduced into the 
high school next year, 

In the summer of 1952—5 years before 
sputnik focused attention on the problem 
of science education—the university began 
@ cooperative work-study program with 
White Sands which is still in effect, 

The students spend 6 months on the 
campus, then 6 months at White Sands 
working as civil service trainees at about 
$3,000 a year. They get no college credit for 
their work at the missile range, but they are 
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required to live on the campus and take at 
least one evening course. 

At White Sands the students operate 
tracking instruments or are assigned as 
technicians in photography, data processing 
or testing procedures. Math students are 
sometimes assigned to programing work with 
the complex electronic computers. 

Presently there are about 125 students on 
the campus and an equal number working 
at White Sands. 

Since the program got underway, about 
half the graduates who have worked at White 
Sands have taken permanent positions there. 
On the average their starting salary has been 
about $50 a month higher than for graduates 
of other schools, 

At the same time, many technicians and 
servicemen stationed at White Sands come 
to the university to do graduate work. 

The cooperative project with the Navy's 
Pacific Missile Range got underway just last 
September with 140 students enrolled. On 
February 1, 50 or 60 of these students will 
be assigned to missile tracking stations lo- 
cated in the United States (including 
Hawalli), Canada, Brazil, the Philippines, 
Australia, Japan, or at other locations not 
yet selected. 

The satellite involved is the Transit, a 
navigational satellite designed to enable any 
moving receiving station, such as a ship at 
sea, to pinpoint its position within four- 
tenths of a mile. 

The number of students to be assigned to 
the tracking stations depends on how suc- 
cessful the Transit program is, and how 
many such satellites there are in space at 
that time. 

After 4 to 414 months at the tracking 
stations, the students will return to Las 
Cruces for a similar period in the classroom 
before another work assignment. 

Before leaving the university for the first 
time, the student may earn up to $200 for 
taking a specialized training program in 
addition to his regular studies. The train- 
ing includes practical work in constructing, 
testing, and maintaining electronic devices; 
training in the operation and maintenance 
of satellite tracking stations, and assigned 
home reading and study. 

At $1.65 per hour, the student will earn 
$1,140 in an average 4-month work assign- 
ment. In addition, he will be paid $10 per 
diem for each day in travel or on station. 
This will total about $1,220 for a 4-month 
work period, for an overall total of approxi- 
mately $2,360. 

All travel costs are paid, but the student 
is expected to pay his own board and room, 
as well as incidental expenses, while at the 
tracking station: 

Even so, university officials feel confident 
the average student can save enough to pay 
all his university costs—about $1,000 to 
$1,200 a year, including room and board— 
when he returns to the campus, and put 
something aside as well, 

All of which is considerably better than 
working your way through college selling 
magazines door-to-door. 


Football Hall of Fame for Representative 
Edwin B. Dooley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
New York State’s renowned sons, a dis- 


tinguished legislator, is also a sportsman 
who won national fame more than a gen- 
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eration ago for his outstanding gridiron 
prowess at Dartmouth. An All-Amer- 
ican selection in 1924, he is now under 
consideration for membership in the 
Football Hall of Fame. 

Representative Epwin B. DooLEY, of 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., has served his city, 
State, and country with honor and dis- 
tinction. To his record of achievement 
in public affairs, it would be most fitting 
if he could now add this new mark of rec- 
ognition of his athletic prowess. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
a feature on Ep Doorxx's football 
record, which appeared in the Reporter 
Dispatch, of White Plains, N.Y., on 
January 6. 

There being no objection, the article 
wes ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: x 
HALL-OF-FAME GRIDDER FROM MAMARONECK 

War 

Congressman Epwin B. ED“ Doolxr, of 
Mamaroneck, although considerably over his 
playing weight of 170, is still in the football 
news these days. 

Big Ep, or Drarn“ Door, as he was 
known during his collegiate days at Dart- 
mouth, recently had his name placed into 
nomination for membership into the Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame, an honor accorded to 
a rather select few distinguished gentlemen 
of the gridiron. 

An outstanding gridder with the 1923-24- 
26 Dartmouth elevens, Doorx was a quarter- 
back in every phase of the position. He 
could pass, run, and kick, as any veteran 
Ivy Leaguer can affirm, and his two field- 
goals against Yale in 1926 (46 and 43 yards 
via dropkick not placement) are still re- 
called rather sadly by the veteran men of 
Ell. 

In the season of 1923, he icd the Big Green 
to its first win over Harvard in 16 years; in 
1924, he sparked Dartmouth to an unde- 
feated season, and in 1926, after being side- 
lined for a year with a back injury, cap- 
tained the men of Hanover to another fine 
year. He was almost a unanimous all- 
America choice in 1924, 

Now, 34 years after gaining national rec- 
ognition for his gridiron heroics at Dart- 
mouth, Big Ep is up for hall-of-fame con- 
sideration. We trust officials of the grid hall 
will give serious consideration to the Dooley 
nomination. He was truly a collegiate great 
of his time. 

It's fortunate, however, for Mr, DOOLEY 
that President-elect John F. Kennedy is 
not an official of the hall of fame. That 
1923 victory over Harvard could weaken 
his chances considerably. And what's more, 
he's a Republican. 


U.S. Debt Can Be Paid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
November 16, 1960, issue of Life Lines, 
the publication of the well-known pa- 
triotic and religious organization of the 
same name, featured a thought-provok- 
ing article entitled “U.S. Debt Can Be 
Paid.” The idea set forth in this presen- 
tation is one which commends the con- 
sideration of all Senators who are con- 
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cerned about the economic future of the 
United States. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
article be printed in-the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 

U.S. Dest CAN BE Palo 

When we consider our national debt, we 
wonder how and when it can ever be paid. 
It now totals over $7,000 for every family 
in the United States. This is alarming, but 
we cannot solve the problem simply by ex- 
pressing alarm and deploring the policies 
that have gotten our Nation into this finan- 
cial hole. 

If a man has a mortgage on his home, or 
owes any other type of debt, he realizes that 
there must be a plan for the regular pay- 
ment on the principal and the interest due 
if the debt is ever to be paid. If he does 
not have such a plan to follow, he is in for 
serious trouble and eventual bankruptcy. 

Nations also must plan for payment of 
their debts. In the history of the world, 
numerous nations haye fallen into decay 
and ruin because of ignoring sound financial 
principles. 

There is a plan that the United States 
can follow which wlll pay off our national 
debt, The plan would cover a period of 67 
years, which in the life of our Nation is 
comparatively much shorter than the 20 or 
30 years during which the average home 
mortgage is paid off. This plan simply calls 
for the payment each year of 144 percent of 
the principal, plus the interest due. 

That is not a complicated plan, is It? 

In only a few years the amount required 
for payment on the principal and interest 
would be less than the annual interest we 
are paying at present. Right now, interest 
on the national debt takes about 10 cents 
of every dollar paid annually in Federal 
taxes. The cost of interest alone amounts 
each year to more than $200 per family. 

America is engaged in a cold war with an 
implacable enemy, who would delight in 
destroying all free nations in the world. 
The mistaken believe firmly that we can be 
compelled to spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. We can deal the enemy a 

telling blow by proceeding not only to 
balance our national budget but also to 
set up a sound plan to retire our national 
debt. 2 

This plan would be a shining example to 
all the world as to what our Government 
considers to be its obligation to its people. 
The plan would restore confidence at home 
and abroad in the stability of the American 
people, It would convince Americans them- 
selves that we are no longer drifting past 
the point of no return in our fiscal affairs. 

And, once such a plan is put into effect, 
each succeeding administration will be under 
obligation to the people to keep it in effect. 

This is something that can be done if we— 
we, the people—demand that itis done. This 
is a plan that will cause our Nation to face 
its responsibilities squarely and stop the 
downward drift into financial chaos. 


Public Education in a Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
during the recess of the 86th Congress, I 
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had the honor to deliver the principal 
address at the dedication of the new 
high school in my hometown of Lexing- 
ton, Va. I paid tribute on that occasion 
to Dr. William Henry Ruffner, who 
brought to reality Jefferson’s dream of a 
broad public school system to enlighten 
the people on their duties and obligations 
as free citizens in our representative 
democracy. 

Were Ruffner or Jefferson alive today, 
they, I am sure, would want our public 
school system also to enlighten our chil- 
dren to the dangers our civilization faces 
from the godless ideology of commu- 
nism, which already has enslaved 
roughly half the world’s people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the remarks I made at the 
Lexington High School dedication on 
November 6, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: “ 

Pustic EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


(Remarks of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON at 
the dedication of the Lexington High 
School, Lexington, Va., November 6, 1960) 


The determination of our colonial ances- 
tors to be free gave birth to a new nation 
dedicated to constitutional liberty. The cur- 
rent threat of an alien, anti-God ideology to 
our liberty makes our choice next Tuesday 
of a national leader a momentous one, em- 
phasizing the political wisdom of Thomas 
Jefferson, who said, “I know of no safe de- 
pository of the ultimate powers of society 
but the people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it away from them, 
but to inform their discretion by education.” 
The vital need of public education in a de- 
mocracy was recognized by a Lexington 
man—Dr, William Henry Ruffner, who may 
properly be called the father of our present 
public-school system. That fact gives added 
pleasure to the privilege of Joining with you 
in the dedication today of this new and 
splendid Lexington Highschool. 

Lexington and Rockbridge’ County have 
been marked by their interest in education 
ever since they were settled in the middle of 
the 18th century. 

Washington and Lee University had its 
origins in Augusta Academy, which was 
founded in 1749 in the adjoining county of 
Augusta; and in Liberty Hall, which was es- 
tablished in 1776 near Timber Ridge and 
moved to Mulberry Hill near Lexington in 
1782, In 1796, Liberty Hall Academy received 
irom George Washington the shares of stock 
in the James River Co. given him by the 
State, which he declined to accept for his 
own personal use, just as he had declined to 
receive any pay during the Revolution. The 
institution was soon named Washington 
Academy, and in 1813 it became Washington 
College. Washington and Lee University, 
like its neighbor in Lexington, the Virginia 
Military Institute, has had a long and hon- 
ored history. 5 

One of the most distinguished graduates 
of Washington College was Dr. William Henry 
Ruffner, who received from that college the 
bachelor of arts degree in 1842 and the mas- 
ter of arts degree in 1844. His father, inci- 
dentally, had been first a professor and then 
president of the college. Dr. Ruffner studied 
at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
and at Princeton. He was for 2 years chap- 
lain and a student at the University of Vir- 
ginia. From 1851 to 1870, Dr. Ruffner served 
as a preacher, in Philadelphia and in Vir- 
ginia, and engaged in farming. 

On March 2, 1870, Dr. Ruffner, on the basis 
of recommendations from Robert E. Lee and 
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other prominent friends, became the first 
superintendent of public instruction of Vir- 
ginia, a position created in the Virginia Con- 
stitution of 1870. He served in this position 
until 1882. In 1884 he was appointed the 
first president of the first Virginia normal 
school at Farmville. He served there until 
1887, when he retired to Lexington and lived 
here until his death in 1908. 

Dr. Ruffner's task as the first superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Virginia was 
a major undertaking. Nothing like it had 
ever been tried in Virginia. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his proposed code of 
Virginia laws in 1776, devised a broad school 
system, with education avallable for all chil- 
dren in the early grades, secondary education 
for those children capable of benefiting from 
it, and colleges and a university for those who 
were qualified for advanced academic educa- 
tion. This proposal was never enacted. The 
Virginia school laws of 1796 and 1846 were 
permissive only; no counties established 
schools under the 1796 law, and only nine 
counties did so under the 1846 law. Except 
for the literary fund, established in 1810 for 
the support of free schools, and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia founded in 1819, public edu- 
cation in Virginia, as distinguished from pri- 
vate academies and private colleges, con- 
sisted in 1870 largely of a few endowed 
elementary schools and a few neighborhood 
old field schools. 

Within a month of his appointment, Dr. 
Ruffner submitted a report recommending 
a plan for the introduction of the public 
free school system. He drafted a bill ém- 
bodying this proposal with the aid and advice 
of Prof. Jonathan B. Minor of the University 
of Virginia. The bill, S.B. 150, was intro- 
duced by Col. Edmund Pendleton, represent- 
ing Botetourt, Roanoke, Craig, and Giles 
Counties. Colonel Pendleton and Maj. Hen- 
derson M. Bell, who represented Augusta 
County, steered the bill through the two 
houses without weakening amendments. 
The bill became law on July 11, 1870. 

Dr. Ruffner and the board of education 
then had to appoint about 1,400 county su- 
perintendents and district school trustees. 
The county superintendents had to take a 
census of school population, determine the 
number and location of schools, provide 
school accommodations, and appoint teach- 
ers. The first schools were opened in No- 
vember. By the end of the school year, there 
were more than 2,900 schools, more than 
3.000 teachers, and about 130,000 pupils. 

Dr. Ruffner, in his report for 1876, recog- 
nized that statistics showed only quantity. 
They could not show the quality of educa- 
tion. He knew that the tremendous quanti- 
tative growth of the Virginia school system 
was only important if and to the extent that 
it provided good education. His principal 
concern was the merit and quality of the 
education provided. 

Dr. Ruffner’s reports show his under- 
standing of the value of public education 
and its importance in a democracy, He 
shared the views of our former superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Dr. Davis Y. Pas- 
chall, who in a brilliant speech last month 
on “Education for Citizenship,” said of the 
importance of education in a democracy: 
“This establishes a major responsibility for 
our educational system at all levels, and 
particularly in those studies that involve 
an understanding of the basic principles 
underlying our form of government and 
our economic way of life.” 

Public education is important in a democ- 
racy for many reasons. Democracy is based 
upon a belief in the dignity and rights of 
the individual. This belief necessarily leads 
to the belief that each individual should 
have a full opportunity to develop his abili- 
ties. Free public education is the only 
way to give this opportunity to all. 

Our Biblical traditions are the source of 
our belief in the dignity and the rights of 
the individual. Our constitutional govern- 
ment and our free enterprise system spring 
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from this same belief. These Biblical tradi- 
tions and a deep concern for education were 
brought by the early settlers of Rockbridge 
County and Lexington from Scotiand. Like 
the earliest settlers at Jamestown and the 
earliest settlers of New England, their first 
concern was a church, the next a school, to 
advance learning and perpetuate it for pos- 
terity: They did not want their children or 
their neighbors’ children to grow up unable 
to read the Bible. 

In a democracy, government represents 
the will of the people. This is so in a 
simple democracy like a Greek city state, 
or in a carefully contrived and delicately 
balanced democracy like ours, where the 
will of the people is expressed through their 
various representatives in the several 
branches of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. In either case, it is an axiom, as 
Jefferson wrote to Washington, that the 
people, whose will is to be carried out, must 
be informed and educated. “Such a respon- 
sibility,” sald Dr. Paschall, “recognizes that 
American destiny is already being molded in 
the classroom. The hope or the disillusion- 
ment; the glory or the despair; the states- 
man or the demagog; the patriot or the 
traitor; the sunshine of a republican form 
of government or the blackness of authori- 
tarlanism—are all there in potential.” 

The early settlers of Rockbridge County 
and Lexington knew the religious and ethi- 
cal basis for public education. They knew 
the philosophic need for public education 
in a democracy. While primarily seeking 
religious freedom, those Scotch-Irish and 
Pennsylvania Dutch pioncers also knew that 
public education is essential to the fullest 
development of the economy of an area or a 
nation. 

That fact was fully recognized by Dr. Ruff- 
ner when he said in 1870: “No money ex- 
pended in public affairs brings back a larger 
or surer return of prosperity than the money 
expended in the education of the people.“ 

In 1957, a legislative commission submitted 
a report to Governor Stanley and to the gen- 
eral assembly on ways to promote industrial 
development in Virginia. “Of all the normal 
functions of State and local governments,” 
the commission said, that may affect and 
infiuence industrial development favorably, 
or unfavorably, none is more important than 
education at both the secondary and col- 
lege levels.” 

In 1959, the committee on education of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
made a study of education in Virginia. This 
showed a close relationship between educa- 
tional and economic levels. The board of 
directors of the chamber were told that “It's 
just plain cash register arithmetic that more 
business at more profit can be done where 
more people are better educated.” 

Dr. Ruffner's reports contain many inter- 
esting discussions of the problems he faced 
and the principles he followed. I want to 
mention a few of these which are particularly 
relevant to our present situation, and to the 
new Lexington High School. 

In creating and establishing the public 
school system in Virginia, Dr. Ruffner said 
he was guided by what he called “the es- 
tablished doctrine of liberal government, 
that power should be distributed, and 
should always be kept as near to the people 
as is consistent with the end to be sub- 
served." The Rockbridge County School 
Board and the Lexington Town School Board 
have worked hard to reach a cooperative 
arrangement to build and operate this new 
high school, to serve the town of Lexington 
and the Buffalo, Kerrs’ Creek, and central 
districts of the county. This kind of co- 
operation could not be compelled by law 
from Richmond. It could not be compelled 
by law from Washington. It could only grow 
out of the kind of local responsibility and 
interest that was advocated by Dr. Ruffner. 

Dr, Ruffner knew the disadvantages of very 
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small schools. “The community which di- 
vides its patronage among many disconnect- 
ed little schools,” he said in 1872, “is need- 
lessly butchering the education of its chil- 
dren, and that, too, at double the cost of 
a good system.” 

Dr. Ruffner was speaking primarily of the 
one-room, one-teacher school. In the last 10 
years, the Rockbridge County School Board 
has eliminated all of its one-, two-, and three- 
room elementary schools. It has built five 
new modern elementary schools, and ex- 
panded several others. 

The disadvantages of the high school, too 
small to provide a satisfactory curriculum 
or satisfactory facilities, were pointed out by 
Dr. Conant of Harvard in 1959 in his report 
on “The American High School Today” and 
by the Spong Commission in its 1960 report 
to Governor Almond and the general 
assembly. 

The new Lexington High School shows the 
benefits of increased size, Fifty-four units 
are offered by the new school, compared with 
40\ offered last year. New courses in vo- 
cational agriculture, distributive education, 
and foreign languages are being offered, and 
the eighth grade program has expanded. 
There are now 25 teachers, compared to 17 
last year. It is easy to see how these changes 
have improved the quality of education 
offered. 

Dr. Ruffner was also aware of the problem 
of the comprehensive high school. Like 
Jefferson when he was drafting his 1776 bill, 
Dr. Ruffner knew that providing an equal 
opportunity for each student to get the edu- 
cation best suited to him did not mean giv- 
ing every student the same education, “Is 
@ true educational course,” Dr. Ruffner asked 
in 1876, “one and the same for the boy who 
breaks off at the second book of Caesar to 
go to the plow or the plane, and the boy 
who goes on through college into law or 
theology?” Dr. Conant and the Spong Com- 
mission also were aware that the compre- 
hensive high school must be capable of 
handling students with different needs and 
interests. 

This new high school now offers a full 
college preparatory course with 25 units in 
such academic subjects as mathematics, 
science, Latin and French. It also offers 
vocational programs in 6 different fields, 
with a total of 21 units in those fields. 

Dr. Ruffner’s reports emphasize the im- 
portance of teachers and teaching. “School 
laws, taxes, officers, buildings, apparatus, 
books, grading,” he said in 1872, “are all in 
vain without good teachers.” 

Dr. Ruffner instituted examinations for 
teachers, He set up teachers’ institutes. He 
was responsible for the creation of the first 
State normal school at Farmyille. I have 
no doubt that Dr. Ruffner would have ap- 
proved the recommendations of the Spong 
Commission report for regular and advanced 
teacher training. The staff of the Lexington 
High School, I am sure, will take full ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities for ad- 
vanced training, such as the summer Insti- 
tutes in science and mathematics under the 
sponsorship of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the summer institutes In foreign 
languages under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Dr. Ruffner's emphasis on the importance 
of the teacher and those immediately in 
charge of education makes it appropriate to 
consider how fortunate Lexington has been 
in this respect. In 1897, only 3 years after 
the first public high school in Lexington had 
opened in what is now the Ruffner Elemen- 
tary School building, Mr. Harrington Wad- 
dell, an honor graduate of Washington and 
Lee University and a charter member of the 
Washington and Lee Phi Beta Kappa Chap- 
ter, became the supervising principal of the 
Lexington Public Schools. Mr. Waddell 
served in this position until 1943, 46 years 
of constructive and effective leadership. 
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During this period under his leadership and 
in su ent years under the leadership 
of able and dedicated successors, the schools 
of Lexington and Rockbridge County have 
moved forward to provide increasingly ef- 
fective education for their students. 

Rockbridge County and the town of Lex- 
ington are reaching the final stages in a 
10-year, $344 million program of school im- 
provement. This program has made it pos- 
sible to improve the teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools and in the new high schools. 

These efforts make it clear that the people 
of Lexington and of Rockbridge County are 
still moved by the same deep concern for 
education which the first settlers of the 
area, and Thomas Jefferson, Robert E. Lee, 
and Dr, Ruffner all felt. 

May the dedication of this new school 
building be characterized by a grateful 
acknowledgement of our indebtedness to 
school leaders of the past and a determina- 
tion to carry forward their work in the spirit 
of George Washington, who said in his Fare- 
well Address: 

“Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 

But this, my friends, is not enough. We 
have here in Lexington a priceless heritage 
handed down to us from God-fearing progen- 
itors who has grasped the true meaning of 
education. 

Our knowledge of the physical sciences 
has outstripped our knowledge of the social 
sciences and no one can with confidence 
predict that there will never be an all-out 
nuclear war. The sum of the matter is 
this: America may well face annihilation 
unless, in heart and purpose, we turn back 
to the fountainhead of all learning—the 
Father of Light who Uluminated the under- 
standing of our ancestors. In the immortal 
Book, taught in all of their schools, it is 
written: 

“Wisdom is the principal thing; there- 
fore get wisdom; and with all thy getting, 
get understanding“; for “Happy ls the man 
that findeth wisdom, Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness and all her paths are peace.“ 


Citation Received by Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to call to the atten- 
tion of his former colleagues in the 
Senate the fact that Albert W. Hawkes, 
for many years, an illustrious member 
of the Senate, was recently given an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of humanities by 
Indiana Technical College in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
citation accompanying the conferring of 
the honorary degree upon Senator 
Hawkes be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. Albert W. Hawkes has de- 
voted a lifetime of constructive service 
to his country; and in both private and 
public life he has contributed greatly 
to the preservation and implementation 
of our cherished American institutions. 
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There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITATION, ALBERT WAHL HAWKES, BY INDIANA 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FORT WAYNE, IND., FOR 
THE HONORARY DEGREE, DOCTOR OF HUMANI- 
TIES, DECEMBER 11, 1960 


Dean Ronrxar C. RUHL, President Keene, 
Dr, Stringfellow, Albert Wahl Hawkes will be 
presented by George E. Stringfellow, member 
of the board of directors, for an honorary 
degree, Because of close personal friendship 
and long association, a faculty committee has 
commissioned him to present the Honorable 
Mr. Hawkes. 

Dr. GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW. President 
Keene, it is an honor for me to present Al- 
bert Wahl Hawkes. After a most successful 
business and industrial career, he resigned 
from the presidency of Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., to serve the State of New Jersey and the 
United States of America as Senator. He 
holds directorships in many successful com- 
panies, was president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and is active in numerous pro- 
fessional organizations. A director of the 
Freedoms Foundation, he is chairman of the 
committee to build the Freedoms Foundation 
Center at Valley Forge, Pa. Mr. Hawkes, an 
outstanding citizen and a great patriot, is a 
worthy candidate for the degree, doctor of 


you have earned and accepted the heavy re- 
sponsibility of leadership in many areas. 
You have submitted to the discipline of one 
of the most rigorous fields of service—the 
political—and you havé worked unceasingly 
without concern for yourself. You have 
labored thus because of your shining con- 
viction that only in a free society can man's 
dual nature—part son of God, part thinking 
animal—attain fulfillment, You know that 
freedom, like all precious things, must be 
zealously guarded and tended, and your life 
gives testimony to your beliefs. 

Therefore, Indiana Technical College, upon 
the recommendation of the faculty commit- 
tee, with the approval of its board of direc- 
tors, is honored to pay tribute to you and 
through the authority in it vested by the 
State of Indiana, confers upon you the de- 
gree, doctor of humanities (honoris causa) 
with all of the rights, titles, privileges, and 
obligations appertaining thereto. 


Sensible Way to Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
from the January 13 issue of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader, which com- 
ments on S. 293, the bill I introduced 
last week to strengthen States and en- 
courage education, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

[From the Richmond News Leader, 
Jan. 13, 1961] 
SENSIBLE WAY To FEDERAL Am 

Senator Corron of New Hampshire intro- 
duced a little bill the other day, dealing with 


Federal aid to education. It makes great 
sense. 
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His proposal was for the Congress simply 
to appropriate to each State annually a sum 
equal to 2 cents of the Federal tax on each 
package of cigarettes sold within the State, 
the money to be used for educational pur- 
poses at the direction of the State legisla- 
ture. It could total some $400 million a year. 

As the Senator pointed out, all but two 
States now levy their own State cigarette 
tax; hence there would be no difficulty in de- 
termining an accurate distribution of the 
Federal rebate. The scheme would return 
to Virginia an estimated $7,320,000 a year, 
which by coincidence amounts to exactly $10 
for each of the 732,000 pupils in average 
daily attendance last year. Such a windfall 
would provide a raise of at least $200 for each 
of the State’s 31,580 teachers; or as an al- 
ternative, it could be used for school con- 
struction or for the purchase of teaching 
materials, The beauty of Senator Corron’s 
direct approach is that it would leave to each 
State the decision on how such a fund could 
be best expended. 

Alas for the Senator's bill. It is too sim- 
ple for a Congress that would rather be 
complex; it is too direct for a bureaucracy 
that thrives on the circuitous. Before this 
Congress has adjourned, we shall be knee 
deep in Federal aid proposals featuring elab- 
orate formulas for determining needs. The 
legislation that ultimately will be debated 
will be loaded down with provisions cover- 
ing the pay of construction workers on school 
projects, the requirements for reporting by 
school administrators, perhaps even the ad- 
mission of pupils to new buildings erected 
through Federal largess. 

In Mr. Corron’s approach iles a fair solu- 
tion to this continuing controversy. It 
should appeal to all those who genuinely 
are more interested in pupil education than 
in Federal control; but such an appeal, sad 
to say, is not likely to make much headway 
on the new frontier, 


J.F.K. Must Put People in Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include an editorial from 
the Jeannette Journal—Mr. James 
Landis, editor—Jeannette, Pa., and my 
open letter to the editor dated January 


JFK. Must Pur PEOPLE IN Jons 


For some 5 years or so we've seen many 
articles for sale in America that were manu- 
factured in foreign nations. At the same 
time we've read many times of X amount 
of money going to foreign nations. 

For those same 5 or so years we've steadily 
seen people put out of work and kept per- 
munently out of work because there were 
no jobs for them. 

An examination of practically any im- 
ported article of merchandise, large or small, 
will reveal that it could have been manu- 
factured here in America and thus put at 
least some of our people to work whose earn- 
ings, when spent, would have provided ad- 
ditional jobs here, 

Back in our days in grade school we were 
told that our import duties laws were con- 
structed so as to control imports by simply 
jacking up import duties and making the 
importation of foreign-made goods an un- 
profitable operation. 

The import charges thus would make 
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American manufacturing profitable and put 
people to work. 

Why, oh why we ask hasn't official Wash- 
ington seen to this matter instead of send- 
ing our tax money to foreign countries and 
setting them up in competitive businesses 
and putting people on relief. ” 

We don't know why but we now demand 
that our new Kennedy administration act 
at once to get some sense into government 
and put our people back into gainful 
employment. 


OPEN LETTER TO THE JOURNAL 


JANUARY 17, 1961. 
Mr. JAMES LANDIS, 
Editor, Jeannette Journal, 
Jeannette, Pa. 

Dran J: I read your very fine editorial 
on Kennedy and jobs this week. You cer- 
tainly put your finger on one of the most 
disastrous changes that has taken place in 
recent years. 

I refer, of course, to the mistaken, mis- 
guided and misfortune of our so-called Aid 
and Trade Policy. 

For this Nation to be kidded into the be- 
lief that by building up our competition 
abroad is the road to peace and prosperity 
is a tragic and fatal mistake. 

If the American people knew even one- 
tenth of the story on how American money 
has built up foreign production facilities for 
glass, rubber, cars, typewriters ahd on and 
on in every consumer item, there would be 
a house cleaning in Washington that would 
be more disastrous than a Kansas hurricane. 

Frankly, when I started fighting against 
foreign ald grants for foreign industry, etc., 
I was almost alone in the House—now I've 
got many more helpers and getting more 
every day. 

One example that has just come to my 
attention in a letter is from the Zippo 
Lighter people from Bradford, Pa. They told 
me that in less than 10 years the imports- 
tion of lighters went from less than a half 
million a year to the astounding figure of 
46 million lighters in 1959 from Japan, etc, 
This ought to burn up every fellow who has 
to apply for Unemployment Compensation. 

Maybe I’m wrong, but between automation 
here, low wages abroad and failure to cut the 
retirement age for social security, the whole 
economic structure of our Nation is tumbling 
down. Every time we sell anything overseas, 
it’s because they can't make or mine the 
product or it’s at a cost over and above their 


- costs. No nation on earth allows its market 


to be flooded with foreign made goods at 
prices their own producers can't meet. 

Much as I hate to admit it, the Russians 
have a system that's foolproof. They don't 
care how many items are imported into Rus- 
sia, but the items can't be sold for less than 
the cost of production in Russia. 

They gain a great reputation for being a 
free trade nation—no tariffs, etc., but they 
have a more effective protectionist deal than 
any other nation on earth. 

Another little trick that will kick the 
American economy in the teeth is the latest 
report from London in that the new tariffs 
on aluminum in the European markets will 
practically kill all American exports to the 
area. This is really a sellout because the 
aluminum production of England is prac- 
tically owned lock, stock, and barrel by Amer- 
ican investors. 

This is how it will work. We will have a 
tariff barrier against us in Europe, but the 
tariff wall here will be lowered or torn down 
so that our friends can ship into the United 
States. . 

Space doesn't permit the telling of the 
whole story, but enough to say that we will 
never get well buying retail and selling whole- 
sale. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 
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The Savers Versus the Spoilers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
State of Alaska has the most abundant, 
most varied and most valuable wildlife 
resources on the North American conti- 
nent. They include four species of 
bear—the great brown bear, largest on 
earth of the carnivores, the grizzly, the 
polar bear and the black bear, including 
a color variant of the latter, the rare 
glacier blue bear. They include the 
largest moose—some of whose most note- 
worthy specimens boast an antler spread 
of over 80 inches—caribou, Dall sheep 
and mountain goat, deer, wolves, also 
elk, musk ox and bison which have 
been implanted, and are propagating 
gratifyingly, and, of course, the lesser 
fur bearers—marten, mink, weasel, 
beaver, muskrat, lynx, white, red and 
cross fox, wolverine, land otter, sea otter, 
walrus, sea-lion, fur seal, hair seal. 

Fortunately, to guard this priceless 
asset, and insure its availability to fu- 
ture generations, the State of Alaska has 
an excellent Department of Fish and 
Game, successor to a department of Fish- 
eries established by the Territorial Legis- 
lature in 1949, in anticipation of state- 
hood and its responsibilities. 

An interesting article in the January 
16 issue of Sports Illustrated tells of the 
devoted activities of James Brooks, the 
able biologist who is director of the De- 
partment’s Division of Game, and how 
he is effectively working to perpetuate 
this great Alaskan and national resource 
and heritage. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article: “The Savers Versus the Spoil- 
ers,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SAVERS VERSUS THE SPOILERS 


(By Coles Phinizy) 

Two hundred years ago, before bigger ideas 
were thrust upon them, the Indians of south- 
east Alaska believed that the creator of all 
things was a large black raven. If by chance 
& great raven does have the final say when 
this world ends, the human race will be in 
for it. The raven is by nature tidy and 
eficient, gregarious but still free, living from 
day to day raucously confident that when 
one carcass is picked clean, another will turn 
up. No Alaskan raven would ever, like a 
man or beaver, spend its short life gnawing 
and toiling for the future, stockpiling sur- 
pluses in untidy hummocks about the land, 
Most of the world has been appropriated 
for human use so that more and more men 
can be packed into large urban wallows, like 
brood sows on a collective farm. No raven 
in its right mind would approve of this. Un- 
less men mend their ways, on judgment day 
the great raven will consign most of the 
human species to one of the lower levels 
of hell, along with the beavers and ground 
squirrels. 

There have been a few men the great raven 
could accept—perhaps among the acceptable 
would be Kublai Khan and James Audubon, 
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because they cared for birds; possibly also 
the poet Poe (he understood ravens), and 
quite possibly Biologist James Brooks, age 
38, chief of the game division of the State 
of Alaska. In the confusion of the 20th cen- 
tury, it is doubtful whether Biologist Jim 
Brooks, or any one of his 19 widely scattered 
assistants, will ever achieve historical distinc- 
tion as a conservationlst, but they all deserve 
some reward in the hereafter, for they are 
responsible for a wilderness as challenging 
as any the great khans ruled or Audubon 
ever saw. 

The alluvial plains, the volcanoes, and 
hoary, rumpled cordilleras of the Alaskan 
wilderness—even the tides along the drowned 
coast and the winds aloft—all are on a heroic 
scale. Alaska’s outlying Islands alone exceed 
Iowa in size, and Rhode Island could ride on 
the back of a single glacier. One blast of the 
cold, wet wind that scours the Aleutians 
would be enough to scatter all the industrial 
stink of Greater Los Angeles and wither th 
beard of every false prophet in it. $ 

Because of its size and its elemental hos- 
tility to the casual advances of man, Alaska 
is today the last true U.S. wilderness, the last 
chance for man to prosper intelligently in 
free association with companion species. 
There is no doubt that with the increasing 
pressure of human population the Alaskan 
wilderness, too, will go. Given the motive, 
the technicians will find a way to tame 
Alaska and cut it down to size, When the 
U.S. Army needs an interplanetary missile 
base on top of Mount McKinley, the Army 
will take McKinley. When it is profitable 
to build a putty factory on the Kuskokwim 
River flats, a putty factory will be built there, 
with roads connecting it to putty consumers. 
The ducks and brant of the Kuskokwim flats 
will have no place to go, but they will have 
to go. And when they go, they will be gone 
forever. 

The certain way to insure the future of 
wildlife is to forbid any further advances by 
man. There is no wildlife manager with the 
authority—and few with the inclination— 
to do that. This is particularly true in 
Alaska, where Brooks and his aids do not 
live in spruce trees, but, like all Alaskans, 
must pay dearly for modest homes, for pow- 
dered milk and processed eggs, with no hope 
of lower prices until industry gets a bigger 
grip on the land. 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE WOLF 


The biologist in Alaska is the representa- 
tive of the caribou and moose and wolf, of 
the Sitka deer, the sheep, goats, bears, 
beavers, mice and shrews, but he is likewise 
the. paid delegate of the people. If Jim 
Brooks can tactfully show his people that 
they can live with the moose, the mouse, and 
the wolf, and prosper without botching the 
land as grossly as it has been botched in the 
lower States, he will have succeeded at a 
job where success is rare. 

Biologists generally concur that 90 per- 
cent of any wildlife management job is man- 
aging people. In this respect, Brooks is fit 
for the job in Alaska. He is an average-size, 
170-pound, dark-haired man with a custom 
of speaking carefully and ob with a 
steady eye that at times—like the eye of a 
wolf—seems capable of penetrating several 
layers of man's thoughts. He has the proper 
academic degrees and has led a varied life 
thet qualifies him to understand the diverse 
character of the animals and the 224,000 
people of Alaska. In the 20 years since he 
shipped steerage class to Ketchikan, Brooks 
has washed dishes, farmed, cut timber, 
mined gold, fished for salmon, worked as a 
gandy dancer, a bush pilot, and an Air Corps 
pilot, operated a bulldozer and a weather sta- 
tion. In 1042 he spent a lonely winter work- 
ing trap lines, breaking trall for his sled team 
20 and 30 miles a day in the snows of the 
Kantishna drainage north of the Alaska 
Runge. 

The varied character of the land and peo- 
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ple is a mixed blessing for Brooks and his 
staff. The land is primitive, and at the same 
time a vital partner in the redhot present. 
The greatest herds of carlbou on the Arctic 
tundra, some 250,000 head, are affected little 
by men or guns, but the antlers of the cari- 
bou now carry five times the normal radio- 
active load. Rodents eat the annual crop of 
discarded antlers, and thus a remote land 
with barely a man for every 20 square miles 
already pulses with the hot breath of science. 
Some quadrants of the Alaskan wilderness 
are not yet perfectly mapped, but, like out- 
posts on the moon, the domes and strange 
configurations of microwave stations and 
early warning sites stand in the mist on the 
mountain balds. 

Outside the large towns the Alaskan peo- 
ple the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and all 
later arrivals—live in the present and past, 
counting heavily on the Piper Super-Cub 
and the husky dog, the Evinrude motor and 
the skin bidarks, mail-order underwear and 
homemade boots, Like the rest, the biologist 
lives with the past and present. Year round, 
Alaska maintains about as many miles of 
road as Delaware. The biologist of neces- 
sity files about 40,000 miles a year surveying 
Temote populations and ranges. His Super- 
Cub must be able to let him down safely al- 
most anywhere and jump back into the air 
off a 400-foot beach like a frightened mal- 
lard. When he leaves home, the biologist 
files a flight plan, tests for water in his air- 
plane gas and puts his trust in God, in the 
weather advisory and selected crystal fre- 
quencies. In case these fail him, he also 
carries a knife, a revolver, a survival kit, and 
life insurance. 

The Alaskan wilderness has been used for 
some years now. The Russian and American 
fur hunters of 200 years ago and the whalers 
and the gold men who followed the fur men 
to Alaska were all spoilers, out to make a 
killing, contributing little. Alaska still suf- 
fers somewhat in this historical pattern. Its 
wilderness needs love, or at least respect, but 
today in the land there are both lovers and 
spoilers. On the Huslia River, a trapper (a 
self-appointed authority) deliberately cur- 
tails his limit on beaver so beavers will pros- 
per. But in the town of Copper Center, a 
latter-day spoiler defends shooting a cow 
moose and twin calves, telling the judge 
that he thought they were caribou. In the 
barbershop across from Juneau’s Hotel Gas- 
tineau, one client sits reading the game laws; 
another client announces that on one good 
day last fall he got 23 geese and 138 ducks 
(legal daily limit: 5 each). 

For all its size, the land seems to lack the 
magic capacity of one small Hawallan island 
to absorb a hodgepodge of people and imbue 
each with a respect for its essential character. 
It is perhaps because in the north the 
permafrost lies just under the topsoil, and 
few roots can go deep. About 35 percent of 
the Alaskan population makes its ving on 
military projects—decent people, but by the 
nature of their enterprise many remain 
strangers in a far land. Some of the civil- 
ians who come to Alaska were motivated 
largely by the urge to leave somewhere else. 
Once in Alaska, they think of home. On 
their first flight from Anchorage to Fatr- 
banks, two newcomers, electrical engineers, 
look down on the Alaska range and its large 
pockets bulging with glaciers, but their talk 
this early in their new adventure is of a low 
mountain back in east Tennessee where you 
can see five different States. In the trap- 
ping settlement of Hughes, hugging the Koy- 
ukuk River bank 30 miles from the circle, 
the postmistress has a 20-inch Zenith tele- 
vision console. There is no television signal 
within 150 miles, nor likely to be any for 20 
years. But for the postmistress, the big 
blank eye of the Zenith is a satisfying link 
with the outside. 

When some of the people have only half a 
heart for it, when so much of the wilderness 
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Is still untouched and unmanageable, why 
try to manage it at all? Alaska is far bigger 
and rougher than any other State—bigger, 
rougher, but mot tougher; the arctic and 
subarctic, paradoxically, are fragile environ- 
ments. A tropic area or a temperate rain 
forest can cover transgressions and mistakes 
with new growth in a few decades. In the 
north, growth and decay are slow; wounds 
heal slowly and scars are lasting. In the 
brown days of autumn, the trails of caribou 
and tractors show clearly on ridge lines 
where there have been no caribou, no tractors 
for 20 years. When it is burned over, the 
pale carpet of lichens, favored winter food of 
the caribou, takes 50 years to repair. Along 
drainages in the interior, the sluice boxes 
and mining tools of 1900 lie weathering 
alongside abandoned gold dredges and 55- 
gallon drums that came only yesterday. For 
miles along the drainages the dirty tailings 
of the dredges lie in barren hummocks, and 
it will take 5 or 10 years for the first willows 
and birch to come back and support the 
browsing moose. 

From the tundra of the arctic slope south- 

ward, there are today perhaps 500,000 cari- 
bou, and in the rain forests of the State's 
southeastern panhandle a peak population 
of about 100,000 Sitka deer. These handsome 
numbers are no real proof of strength. 
Alaska's fauna is typical of the north: strong 
in numbers and few in kind. Counting the 
least shrew, in all Alaska there are only 
53 native species of land mammals, and less 
than half that number in the extreme north- 
ern limits. (By contrast, you can find more 
than 100 species in a small, unspoiled area of 
Florida.) The species of the tropics and 
subtropics are toughened and their popula- 
tions stabilized by interspecific rivalry. For 
lack of rivalry, northern populations tend to 
instability. An Alaskan species may reach 
a great peak and then, when its range is hurt 
by a man or by a succession of foul winters, 
the population crashes. In some instances, 
an expanding species that is not trimmed by 
predators such as man and the wolf ruins its 
own range. It topples by the weight of its 
own numbers. 

Southeast Alaska is a drowned coastline, 
the steep slopes of the mainland and islands 
wooded with large Sitka spruce and hemlock, 
The deer there live in virtually a vertical 
environment, with a relatively narrow winter 
range in the lower levels. Of late, winter 
has been kind; the deer population has 
trebled in 10 years, But the biologist knows 
that bad winters like those of the late 1940's 
will come again. The deer will be driven 
down to the beaches to scrounge for kelp 
and other poor offerings of the tide line. In 
one bad winter Biologist Brooks and his as- 
sistants know they will find two or three 
dead deer for every mile of beach. Most of 
the carcasses in one stretch may be eaten 
by a wolf or bear, but from the pink, gummy 
marrow of residual bones the biologists can 
tell for sure that the deer starved. 

Thus, for many species, Jim Brooks is in 
the happy position of urging hunters to take 
their usable limit of prosperous populations. 
The game regulations say: take one ram, one 
goat, one bull moose, three caribou and, in 
crowded deer areas, please, please take four 
deer of either sex. Among those Alaskans 
who are conservation-minded, this 1 
stirs protests. There ls,” Brooks feels, “a 
conservatism in the public mind.” 

In his reluctance to take advantage of 
liberal game limits, the Alaskan is making 
the common mistake of applying human tra- 
dition to a wild species. For example, the 
hunter is allowed to kill the doe; but many 
do not, for the doe is a symbol of mother- 
hood, source of all future deer. So when a 
bad winter comes, the mother deer that 
could be wrapped in a home freezer is left 
to the wolf on the beach. 
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GUNS FOR CONSERVATION 


The Alaskan hunter also succumbs to 
man's natural instinct for putting something 
aside in good times to get through the bad 
times. He theorizes that if bag limits are 
kept low in boom years, the wild game will 
have a free ticket through the worst winter. 
It isn’t so. Wild game cannot be stockpiled 
or hoarded like corn in a crib or money in a 
mattress. It is the habitat rather than the 
creature that needs more protection. Where 
there is fit habitat, almost any species has 
the resilience to survive, and there is not a 
predator other than man with the capacity 
to knock it out. When the hunter under- 
stands this, the gun in his hand becomes a 
valuable weapon to help the biologist guard 
a shaky land of plenty. 

The Bible and the story of Little Red 
Ridinghood and a spate of literature of 
greater and lesser worth say that the wolf is 
a villain. For the biologist, or for any man 
who takes the time to watch it, the Alaskan 
wolf is a beauty. By its great size alone, the 
Alaskan strain reduces all others of its kind 
to the status of dingos. Like the big bears, 
the wolf deserves the rank of trophy game, 
but, by vote of the Alaska Legislature, since 
1915 it is vermin, bountied at 850 a head. 
On the fringes of human culture, the Alas- 
kan wolf takes domestic stock now and 
again, but in the main, knowing a real com- 
petitor and predator when it sees one, it stays 
clear of the permanent settlements of man. 
There is no authentic Instance of a sound 
and sane wolf attacking man; there is ample 
evidence that it is a valuable management 
tool, holding peak populations in line until 
there are guns enough for the job. Alaska's 
Dall sheep—prized trophy of rich visitors— 
lives in high bastions, competing with no 
other creature over most of its range. When 
the sheep population is up and winter is bad, 
some sheep are forced down into range valu- 
able to the caribou. There waits the wolf, 
judicious leveler, preserver of the equilib- 
rium. 

Logic is against it but, regardless, Jim 
Brooks and his assistants pay out $60,000 
a year in wolf bounties. At the same time, 
incongruously, the biologists raise a den of 
captured wolf pups and release them as 
adults on a small island where there were 
no wolves to trim the heavy population of 
deer. (The name of the island must remain 
secret lest a bounty hunter proceed thence 
and make a financial killing off the biologists’ 
wolves.) If by this island test the biologists 
prove beyond any doubt that wolves have a 
stabilizing effect—indeed, even if the biolo- 
gists find their test wolves are feeding nagoon 
berries to the starving fawns in midwinter— 
it is doubtful that the legislature will change 
its mind. The wicked wolf of “Red Riding 
Hood” is a preposterous image, but a strong 
one. The average man was weaned on it and 
simply won't give it up. 

In surveying and attempting to count the 
animal population under his control, the 
biologist runs up against other problems just 
as vexing and a lot more taxing, By low- 
level flights over prescribed transects, he can 
get a fair idea of the sex and age composi- 
tion of the moose population. The prosper- 
ity of the beavers can be indexed in much 
the same way, although surveying beavers is 
a more severe test of the whole biologist. 
To spot the beaver’s telitale food caches, he 
must follow the stream lines. After a half 
day flying at 200 feet, continuously banking 
left and right and left along the snaky 
streams and oxbows, the biologist feels as if 
a family of horned toads had moved into his 
stomach. Surveying the caribou is a greater 
problem. Flying is no good. The caribou 
won't stand still for it. They are a restless, 
demanding sort, fairly regular in their habits 
but requiring lots of room. Unlike the moose, 
both sexes of caribou carry antlers; so to 
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distinguish yearling bulls from cows with 
certainty the biologist needs a good look at 
the genitals, and there is no pilot in Alaska 
who will fly low enough for that. To index 
the caribou, the biologist has to work on the 
ground at some traditional pass on their 
migration routes. 


DISAPPEARING ACT 


In the east of the State, the range of one 
herd of 40,000 caribou covers an area the size 
of Pennsylvania. The range spreads across 
two of Alaska’s seven highways and eastward 
into Canada, roughly along the route trav- 
eled by Jack London's famous dog Buck. 
The biologist tries to keep tabs on it twice a 
year. The herd's calving grounds lie on the 
north side of the Steese Highway. Perfect. 
Right at the highway, the biologist can count 
the cows and last year’s calves as they cross 
in the spring. Heading for their Canadian 
winter range, the whole herd crosses the 
Taylor Highway near the border. Perfect. 
The biologist can index bulls, yearlings, cows 
and new calves as they cross. The caribou 
customarily move to Canada between Sep- 
tember 25 and October 5 (or at least that is 
what biologists customarily think). The 
biologist wisely tries to spot the herd first 
by plane. He files for 3 days. In the snow 
of the ridges he sees the tracks of thousands 
of caribou. He finds 200 head around Joseph 
Creek. Thirty-nine thousand caribou are 
missing. Have they crossed on into Canada? 
Two biologists drive the length of the high- 
way twice looking for tracks in the new 
snow. They find the track of the moose, the 
bear and the wolf, but no caribou or sign of 
caribou. Four years ago the whole herd 
went all the way into Canada, turned around 
and came back deep into Alaska, turned 
around again and went back into Canada— 
total distance: 1,500 miles. What are the 
crazy caribou up to now? Are they feeding 
around Beaver Creek or Merry Christmas 
Creek or Bullion Creek? Or hiding under 
the black spruce at Confederate Creek? 
Celebrating on Fourth of July Creek or 
Happy New Year Creek? down 
the Yukon just for the hell of it? The 
biologist doesn’t know, and he can’t take 
any more time to find out. He has another 
job 300 miles away. 

Since the human race is the self-appointed 
proprietor of the whole land, in the final 
analysis the future of any wild species de- 
pends on the attitude of men toward it. 
Men do not tolerate any predator half so 
efficient as themselves, and on this count, 
the wolf is doomed. The brown bears and 
grizzlies of Alaska in time will be reduced 
to the status of public-park wards, desirable 
but innately feared. The Alaskan has no ob- 
jection to coexistence now, while there is 
plenty of room for men and bears, but he’s 
not for integration—doesn’t want his kids 
going to school with bears. Even away from 
town, an Alaskan finding a grizzly or brown 
bear on his favorite fishing stream often will 
shoot it and conscientiously report the kill as 
self-defense. On the weekend the fisherman 
has left the tedium of his city work to re- 
create himself in the bear’s world. But 
when the bear coines to the stream for the 
mutual purpose of fishing, the man presumes 
the bear is threatening him. 

The mountain sfieep and goats are reason- 
ably secure for the future. They have a good 
reputation among people. They do not eat 
children. Moreover, their range is a rough 
one. People like to visit it, the high ground 
of the sheep and goats, but few would want 
to live there. The Alaskan deer will do fair- 
ly well. When the need arises, the deer can 
be fitted into fairly small corners, persisting 
under wise management. The restless cari- 
bou will decline. They are getting their 
antlers tangled in the phone wires occasion- 
ally now, and when roads and other com- 
munication lines cut unnatural barriers 
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across their land, the effect may be too much 
for them. The caribou will probably become 
park wards, to be harvested by hunters on & 
quota basis, as buffalo are now in some of 
the shooting galleries of the lower States. 
The moose and black bear have some ad- 
vantage over the others. They are acquiring 
the status of lovable bums who often show 
up in town, the bear usually heading di- 
rectly for the city dump, the moose drifting 
around, eating shrubbery, chasing (and be- 
ing chased by) dogs and children. The 
Alaskan may shoot a grizzly 100 yards from 
him on the stream, but he tolerates the 
moose that walks through his back fence 
and tramples his cabbage garden. A resi- 
dent of the town of Palmer, 40 miles from 
Anchorage, finds a moose in the cellar of 
the new home he is building. He dutifully 
summons the biologist, who gives the moose 
a shot of suceinylcholine chloride to knock 
it out and lifts it from the cellar with a 
wrecker hoist. A construction worker living 
in a trailer telephones the Anchorage game 
Office: every morning for a week a moose 
has chased him when he tried to get in his 
car to go to work. That was OK, but now 
the moose is kicking in the side of his 
trailer. Can anything be done? A lady 
telephones. She planted cabbages, A moose 
came and ate the cabbages, and that was all 
right. But the moose now chases the kids. 
Can anything be done? The biologist tells 
her he can come and kill the moose. The 
lady says the moose should live; the kids 
will have to take thelr chances, A sergeant 
has a question for the Fairbanks game office: 
The Ladd Air Force Base has only three or 
‘four bear on it in the evening, while Eielson 
Base gets a dozen or more. Does this mean 
the food at Eielson is better than at Ladd? 
(The biologist doesn’t know.) A lady calls: 
she was cooking muffins, turned around, and 
there, in the middle of the kitchen, was a 
bear. No, she doesn't need any help. She 
hit the bear on the behind with a broom 
and it ran out the door. It wasn't a 
grizzly—just an ordinary adult black bear 
about 3 feet high, 


END OF THE LINE 


The bear and moose that drift in and out 
of town are but a sliver of the total popu- 
lation, but the biologist must spend some 
time on them. “It is one of our ways,” Jim 
Brooks said recently, “of encouraging the 
public to think of these animals as objects 
of value. We may never be able to produce 
people and bears on the same ground. We 
have limited manpower and still so much 
game that we cannot manage it fully. But 
we have the duty of keeping people aware 
that what they see today can go tomorrow, 
and is worth caring for, worth preserving 
now. Alaska is a place where all kinds come, 
among them the malcontents of crowded 
Places to re-create their souls. If we sack 
Alaska, where do we go next?” 


Bleeding Hearts for the Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the November issue of Fibre and 
8 a textile industry trade publica - 

on. 

The editorial was brought to my atten- 
tion by Mr. Lawrence W. Guild, president 
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of the Guild Mills Corp., of Laconia, N.H. 
It portrays, accurately, in my opinion, 
the deep concern and sense of frustra- 
tion which many elements of the textile 
Industry feel over the low-wage imports 
which have been coming into this coun- 
try in ever increasing amounts. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLEEDING HEARTS 


The problem of mounting textile imports 
has arrived at the stage where it is some- 
thing like a mechanical bird. When the 
squawking runs down a new spokesman 
comes along to wind it up again. There is 
plenty of talk and a lot of holler. But there 
is no sweat. No guts. Just bleeding hearts. 

We're going to bleed to death as an in- 
dustry if we don’t kick the congressional door 
apart instead of standing outside growling 
at the brass behind it. We need Government 
committees telling us they'll investigate the 
textile problem like Custer needed more In- 
dians. What ts there to investigate? The 
textile industry is not a public service corpor- 
ation. It does not ask for something for 
nothing. It merely asks for the right to 
exist and asking obviously isn’t encugh. It is 
time to demand action, not with the tongue, 
but with the boot. 

We're told that import quotas and quanti- 
tative restrictions would have disastrous ef- 
fects upon the infant industries of develop- 
ing countries. What kind of an effect do 
these glib spokesmen think low-wage imports 
are having upon our own industry? It is 
about time we started thinking about 
Strengthening America for Americans in- 
stead of destroying its industry for foreigners 
who consider us to be the biggest suckers in 
the world. 

It is essential that we eliminate tariff con- 
cessions on low-wage foreign imports. We 
need a tariff to protect the thousands of 
working textile people who depend upon the 
industry for their livelihood. We spared 
nothing to help these infant industries of 
developing countries get started. They know 
it and the world knows it. Right about here 
it is time they were kicked out of the nest, 
made to compete on merit instead of price, 
and taught to work for the fruits of growth. 

Obviously, no bleeding hearts club is going 
to save the textile industry from the oblivion 
planned for it by the Government and its so- 
called committee of textile experts. It is 
going to demand gallons of sweat and the 
guts to go with it. It is going to take a 
pointed boot on a strong foot but the results 
will keep the textile industry out of the in- 
ternational grab bag. 


Prelude to the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY, Mr, Speaker, I am dis- 
appointed in the apparent Republican 
attitude that a President is entitled to 
have his appointments confirmed with- 
out full and penetrating investigation of 
those having constitutional responsibil- 
ity for such inquiry, 

I regret having gained the impression 
that a sufficient scrutiny has not been 
made into the background and views of 
all the new Kennedy appointments, 
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In this regard, I think the public 
should have an analysis of the Kennedy 
team as it appears in the January 15, 
1961, Economic Council letter which 
came in this morning’s mail. 

The article from this letter which fol- 
lows points up the importance of a vigi- 
lant minority in the U.S. Congress and 
the obligation of an objective minority 
to see that the public gets all the facts. 

THE KENNEDY TEAM 


We can begin to see the shape of the Ken- 
nedy administration as the major appoint- 
ments are announced. The appointments 
fall into three groups. First come the 
energetic young men, ke McNamara, Byron 
“Whizzer” White, Pierre Salinger, and the 
other young veterans as U.S. News & World 
Report refers to them. These brilliant jun- 
jor officers illustrate the striking shift in 
generations which Kennedy himself repre- 
sents. The second group is the elder states- 
men who are being given places of conspicu- 
ous Importance but little power. Chief 
among these is Adlai Stevenson. Third is 
the group of men recruited from the founda- 
tions and the universities who had important. 
if not top-ranking experience in Washington 
in the years of the Second World War and 
the war in Korea. Dean Rusk is the chief 
example of this group. 

It is obvious that the young veterans and 
Harvard graduates are Kennedy’s special 
choice of aides, those nearest to the Ken- 
nedy Image.“ They are noticeable not only 
for thelr youth but for the indications of 
terrific energy and working capacity. They 
are also noticeably intellectual, Obviously 
Kennedy intends his to be a hard-working 
administration, with a fantastic capacity for 
work, and no fear of either intellect or the 
highest education. 

This central core group has only one pos- 
sible weakness. It is all motor and no 
brakes. It has plenty of go-power, but little 
obvious no-power. How important is no- 
power in Government? Perhaps that is the 
key question in present-day political philos- 
ophy. Followers of Socialist, Communist, 
and collectivist ideologies all believe society 
is sick. The emergence of the industrial sys- 
tem has, they say, brought in a kind of 
malaise which makes it impossible for so- 
ciety to correct itself. Opponents of social- 
ism and communism do not belleve the rise 
of industry has brought about a sickness 
which makes society impotent. They believe 
most of the difficulties of business, employ- 
ment and welfare can be corrected by society 
through the normal activities of able and 
responsible men. They do not believe Gov- 
ernment must meet a host of problems in a 
very short time, or the social order will col- 
lapse. 

Unfortunately the original Marxian idea 
that Industrialism has caused a deep inner 
disease and modern society can be saved 
only by extreme methods, has spread far 
beyond the collectivists themselves. Many 
people—including many Members of Con- 
gress, and even businessmen—believe that 
Government interference and eyen Govern- 
ment Management are a necessity. 

Mr. Kennedy has stated forcefully that he 
believes America is stagnant, that It needs to 
be stirred to action by the President. He has 
assured his supporters that he will provide 
that stimulus. Now he has, in his young 
veterans, a team which will implement his 
plans. They will keep America moving all 
right. They may keep the American people 
under such continuous pressure that they 
will get very tired of new frontiers, Or they 
may push the country very rapidly forward, 
without taking time to find out whether 
they are going in the right direction or not. 

This group is very like the Roosevelt brain 
trust, which initiated so many new roles for 
Government in the first hundred days and 
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after. Unfortunately, the Roosevelt brain 
trust also had very little no-power. When 
it was found that some of the noble experi- 
ments were not wor! t as promised, it 
was difficult, if not impossible, for the ad- 
ministration to apply the brakes. 

The Supreme Court put an end to some of 
the earlier New Deal trials and errors. The 
conservative wing of the Democratic Party 
under Jim Farley, Jesse Jones, and the lead- 
ers in Congress, and the press, supplied some 
of the resistance to high-speed change. It is 
Important to remember that the no-power in 
the Supreme Court, in the Democratic Party, 
and in the country itself, is much weaker 
than lt was in 1933-34. 

The young veterans will carry us fast and 
far, unless Congress supplies a good deal 
more braking power than it applied to the 
activities of Roosevelt, Truman, or Elsen- 
hower. 

The second group is the has-beens. Adial 
Stevenson was through in 1956, but has a 
highly yocal following. So it was important 
to give him a position and no power, Ken- 
nedy, Rush, Dillon, and McNamara will be 
a team Adlai Stevenson cannot buck. He 
may know it or he may not, but he has no- 
where to go but out. 

Even so, Adlai Stevenson’s record could 
bear thorough investigation by the Senate. 
The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
has already published the record of his in- 
tervention during the war years, to have 
Communists permitted to serve as radio op- 
erators on merchant ships. The Navy was 
adamant against admitting them to the 
ships, and kept them off for a long time. 
Stevenson delivered the message from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt (apparently he had arranged 
it) ordering the Navy to end its attempt to 
identify and eliminate Communists from 
controlling radio communication on any 
merchant vessel. 

There will be much less obeisance to the 
leftwing Intellectuals in this administration 
than the public expected. Republicans who 
train thelr guns on Walter Reuther and the 
ADA will accomplish nothing. No one in 
the country is more bored by lightweight 
leftwing ideology than Kennedy. 

Leftwing emphasis on change will be re- 
placed, not by less change, but by the dy- 
namism of the young veterans, the new man- 
agerlal elite, who will get things done, as 
a new corporation president sometimes comes 
in and gets things done in a great hurry. 

Then again sometimes older corporation 
executives have to be called back to help 
pick up the pieces. 

This country is not so sick that it needs 
leftwing revolution, but it is not so sick 
that it needs managerial dynamism either. 
But conservatives may find it much harder 
to fight the new governmental leadership 
than they would find it to fight the older 
radicalism, 

The 1950's are over. The weapons, the 
Ideas, the slogans of the postwar era are 
over, This is a new day, and one in which 
the opponents of the strong State will have 
to have more skill and courage than they 
ever needed before. 

A great deal of energy is being spent on 
fear of men Uke Mennen Williams, but it 
may well be a mistake to tag them by 
their past performances. Williams is still 
a young man, apparently a brilliant one. 
He has followed the guidance of Walter 
Reuther, but where did Reuther lead him? 
Reuther's politics led him to the decay of 
the great industrial empire of Michigan, to 
financial catastrophe in the State govern- 
ment, and the end of Williams’ career in 
State politics. Williams may have had 
enough, 

This does not mean Mennen Williams will 
be a coriservative. It means he is likely to 
join the managerial radicals, the young vet- 
erans, who are eager to do something rather 
than stay with the ideological radicals, 
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George McGovern, who is to head the 
food-for-peace plan, is another ideological 
radical of the far left who may quickly 
make the shift to erial radicalism, 

Again this does not mean they will there- 
tors be less of a danger to the stability of 
the United States. 

Dr. Walter Heller, former economic ad- 
viser to Governor Freeman, of Minnesota, 
who will head the very important Council 
of Economic Advisers, appears more un- 
changeably committed to the hopes and 
dreams of leftwing ideology. He deserves 
the closest attention from Congress, busi- 
ness and the press. 

So we come to the third group—the war- 
time New Dealers who are coming back from 
tours of duty In the universities or the foun- 
dations, to top places in the new setup. Of 
these, the most important Is Dean Rusk, 
the designated Secretary of State. 8 

Denn Rusk was Assistant Seeretary of 
State, under Dean Acheson, during the 
Korean war. This is the perlod when there 
was a total split between the American 
military leaders and State Department offi- 
cials who controlled the political manage- 
ment of the war. Dean Acheson stated pub- 
licly at the end of 1949 that Korea lay out- 
side the perimeter of our national interests, 
thus offering a strong temptation to the 
Communists to seize the territory of Korea 
which they needed for their conquest of 
Japan. Owen Lattimore wrote that we 
should let Korea fall, but not let it look as 
if we pushed her. Dean Acheson engineered 
the dismissal of Secretary of Defense Louis 
A. Johnson, who, after the Reds crossed the 
38th parallel, mobilized our shrunken re- 
sources In the Pacific to help MacArthur hold 
the Communists. Acheson put General 
Marshall in his place as Secretary of De- 
fense. He also diverted part of our troop 
strength to Europe. 


Rusk oooperated in the strange decisions 
by which a President of the United States 
agreed to brigade the American Armed Forces 
with those of other nations, under the com- 
mand of the United Nations. He cooperated 
in the political decision to have General 
MacArthur's reports routed through the 
Joint Chiefs to the Military Assistant to the 
Security Council of the U.N., always by pre- 
arrangement a Soviet citizen. Rusk was 
part of the administration which made the 
political decision that our military airplanes 
could not fly across the middle of the Yalu, 
while the Chinese Communists were as- 
sembling the troops for assault against our 
men, just across the river. He was part of 
the administration during the time when 
Krishna Menon led the debate in the U.N. 
Assembly setting the pattern for the long 
peace negotiations over Korea. This in turn 
fixed the shape of the final neutralist settle- 
ment which the Republicans accepted. 

We do not say Dean Rusk is responsible 
for these policies, but we know he did noth- 
ing to oppose them. Acheson would have 
short shrift of any subordinate who opposed 
him 

Rusk is in the same position now that 
Charles Bohlen was in 1953. Bohlen had had 
a prominent part In the Yalta Conference, 
as Rusk had in the political conduct of the 
Korean war, 


The greatest mistake made by the Repub- 
licans t Congress during Eisenhower's 8 
years was the approval of Bohlen, without a 
full inquiry. Senator McCarthy tried to get 
such an inquiry, but only a handful of Re- 
publican Senators supported him on the very 
issue on which the Republicans had fought 
and won the election, 

If Bohien had put Communist interests 
ahead of our own, he should not have been 
confirmed by a Republican Senate. If he had 
not, he should have been completely exon- 
erated In public, and the Republicans saved 
from a deep division in their ranks. 
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Only the Senate can review Rusk's record. 
His appointment should be confirmed or de- 
nied only on the full record. An effort is 
apparently being made to rush the Senate 
hearings on these appointments on the silly 
ground that there must be no gap between 
the old administration and the new. But the 
State Department can worry along under an 
acting Secretary of State, or under subordi- 
nates, for the short time it would take the 
Foreign Relations Committee to make a 
thorough inquiry. 

The same rule should apply to all those 
who served in the years when we know the 
Communist influence in the Government was 
very strong and reached very high. Chester 
Bowles and John McCloy are examples. Most 
of the men in Government in those years 
were devoted patriots, and some were cour- 
ageous fighters against communism, but 
some were allied with the groups which 
worked in our Government from 1933 on. 
Some of them undoubtedly left the Govern- 
ment to escape the political heat, and came 
back when the public had forgotten. 

The yery dynamism of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration will add to the problem. Such 
an atmosphere provides a distracting influ- 
ence which the Communists will understand 
and which they will certainly try to use. 

The time to defend ourselves against such 
tactics is in the beginning, The story of 
Communist determination to invade and 
control our Government is not a dead issue 
Trom the forgotten past. 

Everyone will benefit if the Senate makes 
a thorough inquiry into the background of 
such nominees, The candidates will gain. 
The Senate will gain in popular approval. 
No one will lose. 

In the United States we need unity above 
all things. The greatest military establish- 
ment in the world will avail us nothing if 
there is a deep cleavage within our ranks. 
The Senate is the agency of Government 
designated to make sure the American peo- 
ple, as well as the new administration, have 
all the facts, so they can unite, 


- 


Address by Hon. James H. Wakelin, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, another milestone was passed 
in our slow progress down the road to a 
full and better knowledge of the sea with 
the establishment of the National 
Oceanographic Data Center at the Naval 
Weapons Plant in Washington, 


The dedicatory address was given by 
the Honorable James Wakelin, Jr., the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Re- 
search and Development, who eloquently 
gave the facts leading to the establish- 
ment of the National Oceanographic 
Data Center. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES H. WAKELIN, 
JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHIC 
Dara Center, Navan WEAPONS PLANT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 16, 1961 
Today we dedicate a national facility 

which has been brought into existence in a 

spirit of cooperation and charged with the 

mission of processing oceanographic data for 
the scientific community. This facility, the 
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National Oceanographic Data Center, has 
been established by the efforts of many scl- 
entists and members of Government who 


have worked and planned together to make 


it a reality. 

The idea of acquiring and compiling 
oceanographic data is not new in the United 
States. Over a hundred years ago a farsighted 
and scientific-minded naval officer, Lt. 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, began collecting 
oceanographic and meteorological data from 
the logs of men-of-war and merchant vessels. 
As Superintendent of the U.S. Naval Depot 
and Observatory—the forerunner of the 
Hydrographic Office—he assembied thousands 
of observations on prevailing winds and 
currents, fog, ice, icebergs, and other facts 
of value to mariners. These he compiled and 
ultimately used in constructing his wind 
and current charts. These were distributed 
to mariners who, in turn, would cooperate 
by sending Maury observations made during 
their voyages. Lt Maury early proved the 
value of oceanographic data by applying 
them to a useful end-product. His charts 
shortened the sailing time to California by 
almost as many as 50 days. Maritime powers 
throughout the world acclaimed his work. 

Many other agencies also were actively 
engaged in early oceanographic survey- 
ing and research. The U.S. Coast Survey 
carried out and sponsored oceanographic 
expeditions beginning in 1844 when it 
atarted a systematic survey of the Gulf 
Stream; the Weather Bureau became re- 
sponsible for collecting meteorological and 
sea surface temperature data about 1891; 
the Bureau of Fisheries had collected oceano- 
graphic data for years in the pursuit of 
its biological work and was regularly using 
vessels for surveying; and the Coast Guard, 
as part of its International Ice Patrol opera- 
tions, started the survey of northern waters 
in 1913, shortly after the Titanic disaster. 

However, until 1927 little was done 
toward a truly cooperative effort in oceanog- 
raphy in the United States. In that year, 
the National Academy of Sciences estab- 
lished its first Committee on Oceanography. 
The subsequent work and reports of the 
committee provided the impetus for co- 
operation between Government agencies— 
such as the Navy Department, Treasury De- 
partment, Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Agriculture—and civil- 
ian institutions, such as the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, the University 
of Washington, Yale University, and the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The increased activity brought about by 
this cooperation resulted in a massive ac- 
cumulation of data beyond the capacity of 
existing processing techniques. Some meth- 
od for handling the ever-expanding volume 
of data was required. In 1931, the Hydro- 
graphic Office developed a technique for plac- 
ing oceanographic data on punched cards to 
permit machine tabulation. This began the 
modern phase of machine processing of 
oceanographic data. In 1935, Dr. T. Wayland 
Vaughan, then director of the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, instigated a Works 
Progress Administration project, under the 
Hydrographic Office, to compile oceano- 
graphic data collected in the Pacific Ocean 
for the previous 10 years. From this, 
larger scale projects were ‘developed for the 
machine processing of data from all oceans. 
In 1938, a WPA project was initiated to 
process about 5 million observations covering 
the 30-year period beginning in 1904. By 
1941 these data were compiled and were ready 
for plotting on charts. They proved in- 
valuable during World War II. 

In the years since World War II, oceano- 
graphic research and surveying have in- 
creased at a tremendous pace within the 
United States. In addition, practically all 
maritime nations of the world are now carry- 
ing out oceanographic programs and partici- 
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pating in this conquest of inner space. At 
the international level, the recent Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year has shown us the 
value of cooperative effort for the advance 
of science. The newly launched International 
Indian -Ocean Expedition is significant evi- 
dence of the awareness among the com- 
munity of nations of the importance of the 
marine sciences. 


With this tremendous expansion, oceanog- 
raphers of the United States have recognized 
the need for a centralized national repository 
for oceanographic data. 

The concept of a national oceanographic 
data center began crystallization about 2 
years ago in the scientific community, the 
Federal agencies engaged in oceanographic 
activity, and in Congress. It was evident 
that such a data center would surely en- 
hance research and contribute materially, 
through the results of research, to the Na- 
tion’s welfare, economy, and security. Such 
a center was specifically mentioned in bills 
introduced in the Senate by Senator WARREN 
G. Macnuson and in the House of Represent- 
atives by Congressman GEORGE P. MILLER. In 
April 1959 the working group on data re- 
cording and standardization, reporting to the 
Coordinating Committee on Oceanography of 
the National Academy of Sciences, formalized 
the national need for an oceanographic data 
center. They recommended that this center 
be a cooperative effort between the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. Acting on this report, the inter- 
agency committee on oceanography recom- 
mended to the Federal Council for Science 
and Technology that a National Oceano- 
graphic Data Center be established under the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, and that it be 
sponsored, financed, and its policies deter- 
mined jointly by the Navy, the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. On June 28, 1960, the recommenda- 
tions of the intergency committee were en- 
dorsed and strongly supported by the Federal 
Council. On July 8 the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations issued the directive under which the 
Hydrographer of the Navy has rapidly 
brought this new national asset into realiza- 
tion. Since then, the U.S. Weather Bureau 
has become a sponsor of the data center. 

It is appropriate to mention here that Ad- 
miral Robbins and the Potomac River Naval 
Command have provided at the Naval Weap- 
ons Plant the space not only for the present 
needs of the National Oceanographic Data 
Center, but also for its future. The staff 
of the weapons plant has worked diligently 
to complete the facilities in a little more than 
2 months, so that the work of the data 
center at the weapons plant could begin at 
the earliest possible date. 

Although it is just today that we dedicate 
the National Oceanographic Data Center, the 
nucleus, or I should say, backlog, of data 
with which it begins its operation has had 
a very, very long shelf life. The collection 
of physical and chemical data in the North 
Atlantic Ocean during the past 10 years by 
the Hyrographie Office alone has grown to 
approximately 2 million machine punched 
cards. For the world as a whole, there are 
about 3 million current obseryations, about 
600,000 bathythermograms, several millions 
of wave and sea surface temperature obser- 
vations, and much more data in various 
stages of processing. For the next 2 or 3 
years the data center expects to concentrate 
its efforts in processing data for the North 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. The center has 
already formulated data exchange agree- 
ments with Canada and Japan and expects 
to develop with other countries exchanges 
which will be advantageous to oceanographic 
interests, not only in the United States, but 
in the world’s scientific community as well. 
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Although the Hydrographic Office has pro- 
vided the data nucleus and will administer 
the National Oceanographic Data Center, 
the center will be a facility embodying the 
spirit of cooperation between many agencies 
of the Federal Government—the Department 
of the Navy, represented by the Hyrdographic 
Office and Office of Naval Research; the De- 
partment of the Interior, represented by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries; the Bu- 
reau of Commerce,, represented by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Weather Bu- 
reau; the Atomic Energy Commission; and 
the National Science Foundation and with, 
we hope, the full support of the scientific 
community. 

I have already mentioned the relationship 
of the Navy to the National Oceanographic 
Data Center. Although brief summaries 
cannot adequately describe the important 
work of the other supporting agencies, I 
believe that some mention must be made of 
their significant and vital interests in the 
ocean sciences. 

The responsibilities of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries require an understanding 
of the full marine environment and the fac- 
tors which affect the fisheries resources of 
the seas. The development of fishing fore- 
casting techniques will not only improve 
domestic sea fisheries potential, but will 
assume increasingly important significance 
as such techniques contribute to the welfare 
of newly developing nations through use of 
ocean resources. 

A major oceanographic effort of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is its participation in 
the National Academy of Sciences’ ocean- 
wide survey program. Further, comprehen- 
sive coastal survey operations are under- 
taken in order to acquire basic information 
on the characteristics of our near-shore en- 
vironment. 

The Weather Bureau has its own repository 
for meteorological data at its National 
Weather Records Center in Asheville, N.C. 
These records contain, along with the 
meteorological data, a considerable amount 
of surface water temperature recordings. 
The relationship of the data collections in 
these two centers will be very close. At the 
interface, the ocean of air and the ocean of 
water exert profound influences on each 
other. The surface water temperature data 
and the marine meteorological data must go 
hand in hand. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is vitally 
interested in obtaining, developing, and 
using oceanographic data in connection with 
the behavior and effect of radioactive mate- 
rial in the marine environment. The ulti- 
mate destination of radioactive fallout on 
land is the ocean, The ocean itself is a 
potential disposal area for atomic wastes. 
But it cannot be used for this purpose with- 
out full knowledge of the ultimate effect on 
its flora and fauna. 

The National Sclence Foundation is a 
major supporter of oceanographic research 
at civillan oceanographic and educational 
institutions. Further, the President of the 
United States has designated the National 
Science Foundation as the coordinator cf 
U.S. activity for the International Indian 
Ocean Expedition. Data from this expedi- 
tion will add appreciably to the center's 
holdings for this area, 

With the cooperation of these agencies we 
are certain that the National Oceanographic 
Data Center will fulfill its mission of acquir- 
ing, processing, and preserving oceanographic 
data for scientific, economic and defense 
purposes and making its data collection 
available to all. 

Now, on behalf of the Department of the 
Navy, Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Commerce, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the National Science 
Foundation, the supporters of this new and 
important facility, I wish to welcome you all 
to the National Oceanographic Data Center. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Stanley 
Ross in the American Weekly of Novem- 
ber 13, 1960, showing how men once 
hailed as the saviors of Cuba are now 
plundering the Cuban people: 

Tse Great CASTRO ROBDERY 


Most people who travel by plane today are 
careful to see that their baggage does not 
exceed the free weight allowance permitted 
by the airlines. 

“There are exceptions to every rule, how- 
ever, and nowhere has this been more vividly 
demonstrated than by a man and woman 
who boarded a Cubana Airlines plane in Ha- 
vana one day last A t, headed for Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Their luggage consisted of 
BO suitcases, and the bill for overweight 
amounted to 66, 700. 

The man in the case was Raul Castro, 
younger brother of Cuban Dictator Fidel Cas- 
tro. The woman with Raul was his Commu- 
nist wife, Vilma. The $6,700 they paid the 
airline that day, though s substantial figure, 
was really a bargain, for their suitcases 
bulged with $45 million in American and 
British currency, according to the plane's co- 
pilot, Urbano Rodriguez, who later defected 
to the United States. 


‘This sum was but a small part of the fan- 


tastic loot seized from the Cuban people by 
the Castros and their sinister henchman, Er- 
nesto “Ohe” Guevara. The long-suffering 
citizens of Latin America have become some- 
what inured to shocking disclosures of mas- 
sive corruption in high places, but probably 
never before, even in the Argentina of Juan 
and Evita Peron, has there been such plun- 
dering of the public pocket as is taking place 
in Cuba today. 

The saddest trony of all is that it is being 
carried on under a man who, only a short 
while ago, was hailed as the liberator of his 
country, the emancipator who would build a 
better life for his downtrodden people. 

So amazing is the story of the Castro gov- 
ernment's corruption that one would dismiss 
it as exaggerated or untrue were it not based 
on evidence I have gathered from numerous 
thoroughly reliable sources. Some of this 
evidence has come to me from people who 
were once high in the present Cuban Govern- 
ment, some of it from testimony given by au- 
thoritative witnesses before Senate commit- 
tees in Washington. 

The $45 million cache that Raul and Vilma 
Castro took to Prague is merely a single epi- 
sode in a long and sordid narrative of greed, 
graft, and depredation, 

When Antonio Nunez Jimenez, Commu- 
nist chief of the Cuban Agrarian Reform, 
flew to Moscow several months ago, he car- 
ried one spare sult—and 119 suitcases, many 
of which had to follow on another flight 
with 14 trusted guards. One plane couldn't 
carry all the gold and banknotes he is re- 
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ported to have dropped off in Switzerland 
en route to Russia, 

Not all the loot goes to Switzerland. 
Emma Castro returned to Havana from Mex- 
ico City recently where she rented the larg- 
est safety deposit vault in the Banco Na- 
cional and feathered it with a reported 826 
million for brothers Raul and Fidel. 

But this is rice and beans compared to the 
“big game” Fidel, Raul and Guevara are 
playing. Like the currency of any country, 
the value of the Cuban peso is importantly 
affected by its gold reserves. Nonetheless 
the Castro-Guevara team withdrew Cuban 
gold reserves from the United States and 
shipped some $200 million in bullion to 
Switzerland where it is now deposited in 
individual accounts, not in the name of the 
Cuban Government. 

Still not satisfied, Guevara dug up a sup- 
ply of old engravings used by the Batista 
government and ran off some $450 million 
in unbacked pesos, then another run of 
$310 million. If you look closely at this 
second batch, you can see a tiny but clear 
hammer and sickle engraved into the plates. 

These machinations by mo means ex- 
hausted Guevara’s ingenuity. He sold the 
6500 million sugar and molasses crop on 
the world market for U.S. dollars and paid 
the Cuban sugar producers with his freshly 
minted pesos. In another complicated jug- 
gling act, in which he shuffled pesos and 
dollars, he made a profit of $40 million, On 
a shipment of 500,000 tons of sugar to Red 
China, he got a kickback of $10 per ton, for 
a tidy $5 million. He magnanimously passed 
it along to Raul. 

Toward most Cubans Guevara ts not, of 
course, this generous, The average citizen 
can’t take more than one trip abroad per 
year, and he can't carry more than $150 in 
U.S. currency with him. This rule does not, 
however, apply to Guevara's friends. 

He appropriated more than $500,000, for 
example, for Fidel's first visit to the United 
States and another half million for a sub- 
sequent tour through Latin America, Fidel's 
recent junket to the U.N. in New York cost 
$650,000—almost one-third went to pro- 
Castro pickets and 120 secret agents. 

Two of Raul's trips to Europe cost the 
Cuban treasury $100,000, and a visit that 
Guevara made to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Red China, and Egypt came to $275,000. 

The most sinister part of the entire picture 
is the frightening evidence that a huge part 
of Cuba's wealth has been spirited to Russia. 
Justo Carrillo, former Cuban Government 
banking official, and ex-Prime Minister 
Emilio Nunez-Portuondo believe the coun- 
try’s gold reserves have already been trans- 
ferred from Switzerland to Moscow. Guevara, 
the man responsible for all this, has devoted 
most of his 82 years to the Red revolution. 

A current joke in Cuba has it that last No- 
vember when Fidel Castro asked for a volun- 
teer "economist" to take over the Banco 
Nacional, Guevara raised his hand and got 
the job. Later, Fidel said, “I didn’t know 
you were an economist.” 

“An economist?” exclaimed Guevara, “I 
thought you asked for a Communist.” 

As head of the Banco Nacional, Guevara 
has full control of Cuba’s gold, silver, bank- 
notes, foreign exchange, and the power to 
open public and private safe deposit boxes. 
“Counterrevolutionists" and “Batistianos” 
are automatically subject to confiscation of 
anything they own, Even those who op- 
posed Batista by running against his candi- 


dates in the elections are considered to have 
“participated” in the regime because they 
recognized it, Their safe deposit boxes have 
been declared the property of the state and, 
so far as money is concerned, Fidel and Gue- 
vara are the state. 

Some of the vast hoard of money that has 
Vanished comes back to Havana in the form 
of salaries paid by Moscow and Peiping to 
5,000 technicians who are directing Castro's 
Latin American Revolution. Moscow also 
pays the bills for Prensa Latina, which spends 
$1 million monthly to vilify Uncle Sam in a 
free-of-charge “news service” sent from Ha- 
vana to some 1,500 Latin American papers 
and magazines. Its correspondents in every 
major city of Latin America are Cuban-Soviet 
spies. 

Evidence that Russia helps the beleaguered 
Cuban Government airline was uncovered 
not long ago when a Miami advertising firm 
embargoed Cubana’s assets and found a 
$32,997 check belonging to the Bank for 
Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. 

Aside from what Cuba pays for this Rus- 
sian financing, Soviet operations in Latin 
America have long been on a pay-as-you- 
undermine basis. For years the Reds have 
underwritten their expenses by getting gold 
from this hemisphere and exchanging it for 
concentrated narcotics in the Far East. The 
narcotics are then smuggled back to this 
hemisphere and sold for high prices. Since 
the Castros and Guevara turned up it is sus- 
pected that Cuban diplomatic pouches have 
been used for this most despicable of all 
trades. 

Another business“ area in which Castro 
has evinced a keen interest is in Cuba’s 
gambling casinos. On reaching power, he 
made a big show of stopping cold the many 
American gamblers who controlled the 
casinos. Within 2 months, however, the 
same hoods, or a reasonable facsimile, were 
in full operation. 

Against this backdrop, Fidel Castro struts 
through Cuba, checkbook in hand, blithely 
handing out money for worthy projects, Un- 
fortunately, he never makes a deposit in 
his checking account. He is overdrawn by 
$7,800,000 already, but his generous friend 
Guevara is always at the bank, and Fidel's 
checks haven’t bounced yet. Most Cubans 
are beginning to wonder when they will. 


National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, with the start of 1961, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration has compiled a list of the accom- 
plishments of the space agency during 
the slightly more than 2 years of its 
existence. The accomplishments of the 
new agency are many and varied. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit the text of the NASA statement for 
the RECORD. 
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The text is as follows: 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 1958-60 


The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is a new independent agency of 
the Government established on October 1, 
1958, as a result of the passage of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 
This act calls upon the civilian agency to 
conduct nonmilitary aeronautical and space 
activities, to expand human knowledge of 
phenomena in the atmosphere and outer 
space, and to apply the knowledge so ob- 
tained to the conduct of peaceful activities 
within the earth's atmosphere and in outer 
space for the benefit of all mankind. 

The past 2 years might well be viewed as 
the period in which it was necessary to bring 
together into an aggressive organization 
various interested governmental groups pos- 
sessing substantial capabilities for space re- 
search; to plan, with the ald of individuals 
and organized groups in the scientific com- 
munity, a program for the exploration of the 
space environment utilizing both unmanned 
and manned spacecraft; and to intiate the 
implementation of the plan. Within this 
framework the agency has completed its 
formative period and is now engaged in 
carrying out a vigorous and broad program 
with three principal objectives the: early ap- 
plication of earth satellites to practical uses 
for human benefit; the scientific study of the 
space environment and celestial bodies to 
gain new scientific knowledge; and the de- 
termination of the capabilities-of man to 
contribute to space exploration and to begin 
the exploration of space by man. Outstand- 
ing accomplishments have been achieved in 
the first two areas, and in the third we have 
come within sight of the flight of man him- 
self into space. With the cooperation of the 

t of Defense, NASA has pushed 
forward with its launch vehicle program, a 
key element in attaining the capability to 
perform more difficult space missions. 
Saturn, the largest U.S. launch vehicle under 
construction, with a takeoff thrust of 1% 
million pounds, successfully completed its 
first series of static tests. The powerful 
Atlas-Centaur vehicle, the first U.S. launch 
vehicle to employ a high-energy upper stage, 
using Hquid-hydrogen-liquid-oxygen instead 
of kerosene and liquid oxygen, is well along 
in development, with the first filght sched- 
uled during the coming calendar year. 

In the aeronautics program, the rocket- 
powered X-15 airplane set world speed and 
altitude records of 2,196 miles per hour and 
136,500 feet with an interim engine far less 
powerful than the 57,000-pound-thrust 
XLR-99 final version. Equipped with this 
more powerful engine, the research aircraft 
flew to 80,000 feet and a speed of 2,000 miles 
per hour with the engine throttled down. 
As was the case with earlier experimental 
airplanes, the basic purpose for which the 
X-15 was built is the extension of our knowl- 
edge of the conditions to be encountered in 
the control of an aircraft in flight at in- 
creasingly high speeds and altitudes. Much 
higher speeds and altitudes are in prospect 
during the coming months. Research in 
aeronautics ranged widely from vertical take- 
off and landing aircraft to Dynasoar, a joint 
project with the Department of Defense for 
a man-maneuverable vehicle to explore hy- 
personic flight up to orbital speeds. In addi- 
tion, much research was carried out on the 
aerodynamic and structural problems of su- 
personic aircraft configurations for both 
military aircraft and civilian transport 
purposes, 

APPLICATIONS OF EARTH SATELLITES 


Successful meteorological satellites Tiros I 
and Tiros II have demonstrated that the ob- 
servation of weather on a global scale is 
possible by the use of a relatively small 
number of earth satellites. The improved 
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perspective on weather phenomena so ob- 
tained promises to revolutionize methods of 
weather forecasting. The Chief of the 
Weather Bureau has said that the meteor- 
ological satellite is the most significant 
development in metorology of all time, per- 
haps of greater importance than the inven- 
tion of the barometer itself. 

Tiros I, the first in a family of meteorol- 
ogical satellites, produced more than 22,000 
photographs of cloud formation over the 
earth between latitudes of 50° north to 
50° south. The satellite carried a narrow- 
angle and a wide-angle television camera, 
each about the size of a water glass. Tiros 
is stabilized by spinning, thus maintaining 
a nearly fixed direction in space. Pictures 
are obtained in that part of the orbit where 
the camera sees the sunlit portion of the 
earth, The satellite is provided with tape 
recorders which can be programed to record 
as many as 32 pictures during a single pass 
for later transmission on command wheh 
the satellite is within range of one of the 
ground stations. 

Weather Bureau scientists analyze the pic- 
tures and transmit them to the Bureau’s 
National Meteorological Center near Wash- 


ington, D.C. From this point the pictures” 


are relayed by facsimile and teletype circuits 
to military and civilian meterological cen- 
ters in different parts of the country. The 
value of these pictures to weather forecasting 
and to meteorological research has greatly 
exceeded expectations. Thus in the south- 
erm ocean areas where preyiously the only 
observations available were those from the 
relatively few ships plying the ocean In that 
area, Tiros produced pictures which gave an 
overall view of cloud formations, showing 
the exact locations of four storm centers. 
Weather fronts are easily located, and the 
nature of the clouds can be determined. 

Tiros II, an advanced version of Tiros I, 
included apparatus for measuring solar and 
terrestrial radiation by infrared sensors. 
The radiation data will assist research me- 
teorologists in studying the general circula- 
tion of the atmosphere and in determining 
many features of atmospheric composition 
and temperature. 

These two satellites are forerunners of 
prototypes for satellites to be used in op- 
erational systems for weather observation 
and forecasting. Development of Nimbus, a 
satellite to be so controlled as to point con- 
tinuously at the earth, is well underway 
with flights scheduled for 1962. 

The launching of Echo I demonstrated the 
utility of satellites as reflectors in a passive 
communications system for the transmission 
of radio waves from one ground station to 
another. During its first orbit scientists 
transmitted the President’s tape-recorded 
voice from California to New Jersey via the 
satellite. Since then numerous communica- 
tions experiments have been conducted. 
Transmissions have included teletype signals, 
facsimile photographs, two-way telephone 
conversations using commercial equipment, 
transcontinental and transatlantic signal re- 
lays, and experiments to learn more about 
the effects of the ionosphere upon radio sig- 
nals. 

Echo I's launching is part of NASA's pro- 
gram to investigate the feasibility of satel- 
lites for global communications, including 
worldwide telephone, radio, and television 
for nonmilitary purposes. NASA's program 
in conjunction with that of the Department 
of Defense, constitutes a national program 
to explore the several technical approaches 
to satellite communications systems. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE SPACE ENVIRON- 
MENT 


Prior to the establishment of NASA, the 
responsibility for the scientific study of the 
space environment was temporarily assigned 
to the Department of Defense. During the 
first 9 months of 1958 there were four suc- 
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cessful launchings: Explorer I, the first satel- 
lite to be successfully launched by the United 
States; Vanguard I, the tiny satellite which 
has produced an unexpected amount of 
scientific data and which is still sending sig- 
nals to earth; and Explorers III and IV. An 
outstanding accomplishment of this period 
was the discovery by James Van Allen of the 
existence of energetic charged particles 
trapped within the earth's magnetic fleld, 
the so-called Van Allen radiation belts. 

Since the establishment of NASA, an ag- 
gressive scientific program has been planned 
and implemented, leading to a number of 
outstanding results. The data so obtained 
are required not only because of their con- 
tribution to general scientific knowledge 
about the earth and nearby space and the 
celestial bodies but also because of their ap- 
plication in the design of spacecraft for what- 
ever purpose. In particular, information is 
obtained on radiation or other aspects of the 
environment which might adversely affect 
the exploration of space by man and thus 
require special protective measures. 

One of the most outstanding scientific and 
technical accomplishments in the science 
program was the successful launching of the 
deep-space probe Pioneer V. This probe 
contains two radio transmitter-recetvers, one 
of 5 watts, another of 150 watts, as well 
as instrumentation to measure: (1) radiation 
streaming from the sun; (2) the spatial dis- 
tribution of energetic particles and medium- 
energy electrons and protons; (3) the num- 
ber and density of meteoric dust particles 
striking the probe; and (4) the strength of 
magnetic flelds. 

Pioneer V was launched in a direction op- 
posite to that of the Earth's revolution 
around the Sun so that the probe would 
start inward toward the sun to pass as near 
the orbit of Venus as possible. Pioneer V 
established the greatest range, about 221, 
million miles from Earth, over which man 
has tracked, received telemetry from, and 
maintained control over, an instrumented 
vehicle. The previous record was 407,000 
miles with Pioneer IV. 

The probe's magnetometer confirmed the 
existence of an electrical “ring current” cir- 
cling the earth at an altitude of 40,000 miles, 
a giant belt of low-energy charged particles 
not to be confused with the Van Allen radia- 
tion belts. The probe also reported an in- 
tense zone of disturbed magnetic flelds at 
distances of 40,000 to 60,000 miles and re- 
ported the first direct observation of pure 
cosmic rays at altitudes completely free from 
the influence of the earth and its atmosphere. 

Other studies were made of properties of 
interplanetary space. Pioneer V detected a 
cloud of energetic particles in interplanetary 
space on route from the sun to the earth 
at the time of a major solar storm. It was 
possible to make correlations between 
ground-based atmospheric data and data re- 
ceived from Explorer VII in a satellite orbit 
nearer to the earth. 

The Echo satellite, in addition to its use 
for reflection of radio waves, made possible 
the first measurement of air density at an 
altitude of 1,000 miles and enabled a cor- 
relation to be established between solar 
weather activity and atmospheric density at 
high altitudes. 
` Explorer VIII is a satellite intended to 
study the properties of the ionosphere in de- 
tail, including measurement of density and 
temperature of electrons and ions in the 
upper atmosphere. During a solar storm in 
November 1960 this satellite made the first 
measurements of ionospheric disturbances 
by apparatus in flight through the ionosphere 
itself. 

The broad participation of U.S. scientists 
in the space program is demonstrated by the 
number of papers published in the Journal 
of Geophysical Research, which is the prin- 
cipal medium for the publication of space 
science papers in the United tSates. Five 
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papers were published in 1958, 64 in 1959, and 
the estimated number for 1960 is 111. In 
addition, U.S. contributions to international 
meetings in 1958 and 1960 at symposia held 
by the Committee on the International Geo- 
physical Year and the Committee on Space 
Research were 39 and 40, respectively. 

The statistical information on flight mis- 
sions of satellites and space probes launched 
by NASA is as follows: Eight earth satellites 
have been successfully launched in 15 tries. 
The eight satellites are still in orbit in addi- 
tion to Vanguard I and Explorer I launched 
before the formation of NASA. Of these 10 
satellites, 5 are still transmitting signals of 
some sort. Five space probes were launched 
in nine attempts. Pioneers I, II, and III, 
while failing to fully achieve their scientific 
objectives, gave some useful information out 
to distances of about 71,000, 960, and 84,000 
miles respectively, returning to the earth's 
atmosphere without orbiting. Pioneers IV 
and V gave much valuable data and now are 
in orbit about the sun. 


MANNED SPACE FLIGHT 


The third general objective of the NASA 
program is to learn about man's capabilities 
in space, to advance the general technology 
of manned space fiight, and to make the first 
step in man's exploration of space. The first 
step in this is Project Mercury, 
which is being carried out at very high 
priority. Gratifying progress has been made 
in this dificult and complex project with its 
many ramifications, The essential develop- 
ment is that of a relatively light capsule 
weighing little more than a ton, which can 
be boosted, carrying # man, by existing Atlas 
boosters into a low-altitude satellite orbit. 
It has been a major engineering task to 
design a capsule that 1s small enough to do 
the mission, light enough to do the mission, 
and yet has reliable subsystems to accomplish 
the mission safely. Each of the various sys- 
tems in the capsule—the environmental sys- 
tem, the communications systems, the 
altitude-control systems, ce to 
be jally designed for rcury ve- 
nicle. "There are 7 miles of electrical wiring 
interwoven into the capsule to allow it to 
accomplish its difficult mission. 

The development of the Mercury capsule 
and its qualification tests have been accom- 
panied by the minor failures characteristic of 
any research and development program. 
Nevertheless, the capsule itself and its sys- 
tems have passed their tests to date most 
successfully, culminating in a flight of an 
unmanned Mercury capsule boosted by the 
Redstone rocket on December 19, 1960. The 
capsule was launched at 11:15 am., to an 
altitude of 135 statute miles and a range of 
235 statute miles. The flight occupied about 
15 minutes, and the capsule landed within 
5 miles of the aircraft carrier, Valley Forge, 
one of the recovery vessels. A helicopter 
picked it up at 11:46, and at 12:03 the cap- 
sule was on the deck of the recovery vessel. 
All of the capsule systems worked perfectly. 
Morever, in earlier flights in which there 
were other failures, the capsule systems per- 
formed exactly as demanded by the signals 
transmitted to them from the booster. Fol- 
lowing successful flight with an animal 
aboard, man himself will be prepared to make 
similar ballistic flights. Within calendar 
year 1961, barring unexpected difficulties, 
one of the astronauts will successfully travel 
around the earth in a satellite and return 
safely. 

Preparations for the orbital flight of man 
have included the establishment of a world- 
wide tracking and ground instrumentation 
network which is approaching completion. 
Formal agreements for all NASA tracking 
stations abroad had either been signed or 
were in final stages of negotiation in Decem- 
ber 1960, and construction of all stations was 
in such a stage as to provide for orbital 
operations in the second quarter of 1961. 
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LAUNCH VEHICLES 


In the period under discussion most NASA 
launch vehicles traced their lineage to com- 
ponents developed in either the Department 
of Defense missile program or in Project 
Vanguard, the U.S. earth satellite program 
for the International Geophysical Year. 
NASA has taken the steps to replace these 
vehicles with the first of a number of stand- 
ardized units, through whose continued use 
the Agency hopes to achieve a high degree of 
reliability, and to develop launch vehicles 
of much greater capacity than those now 
available. 

A few Jupiter-based Juno II vehicles re- 
main to be fired as well as several Deltas, 
which are improved Thor-Able vehicles. 
These vehicles will be replaced by the four- 
stage, solid-fuel Scout, capable of launching 
150-pound earth satellites, and Thor-Agena- 
B with a 1,250-pound earth orbital capacity. 

Thor-Agena-B is basically the same vehicle 
as that used in the U.S. Air Force Discoverer 
satellite . The Agena-B stage is a 
liquid-fuel rocket of 15,000 pounds’ thrust. 
This same stage will be used with the Atlas 
booster, giving a capability of launching 
5.000-pound earth satellites or 750 pounds to 
the moon. 

More powerful is Atlas-Centauer, the first 
US, launch vehicle to employ a high-energy 
upper stage, using liquid-hydrogen-liquid- 
oxygen. The Centaur second stage consists 
of two rocket engines, each generating 15,000 
pounds of thrust. This vehicle is capable 
of launching an 8,500-pound earth satellite 
or a 1,500-pound planetary probe. 

The largest U.S. launch vehicle under con- 
struction is Saturn, its first stage consisting 
of eight clustered liquid-fuel engines totaling 
144 million pounds of thrust. Mounted on 
the cluster in the first or C-1 version will be 
two hydrogen-oxygen upper stages, utilizing 
Centaur-type engines clustered to provide 
70,000 and 35,000 pounds thrust (in vacuum). 
respectively, giving the capacity of 19,000 
pounds in earth orbit or 5,000 pounds on a 
lunar trajectory. A second-generation ver- 
sion of Saturn, the C-2, is under develop- 
ment. As previously mentioned, Saturn has 
completed its first series of static tests satis- 
factorily. The second series of static tests 
on a booster intended for the first flight is 
now in progress. 

While the liquid rocket éngines are the 
foundation of our space exploration pro- 
grams for the next few years, two other 
methods of propulsion which give the prom- 
ise of a large Jump in capability are under 
investigation. One is the nuclear rocket en- 
gine, and the other is an electrical engine 
in combination with a nuclear electrical 
power generation system. 

In the nuclear rocket, a liquid hydrogen 
working fluld is heated to a high tempera- 
ture by passing it through a nuclear reactor. 
The gas is then accelerated through a noz- 
zle to produce a propulsive jet. The nuclear 
rocket program is a joint effort between 
NASA and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
A joint AEC-NASA nuclear propulsion office 
at the AEC Headquarters at Germantown, 
Md., has been established to manage the 
program. 

Electrical propulsion systems are charac- 
terized chiefly by extremely high specific im- 
pulse, but by extremely low total thrust 
relative to their weight. This means of 
course that they can never be used as launch 
vehicles to place spacecraft into orbit; but 
once in orbit, where the effect of gravity 
is small and where long operating times are 
feasible, they should be extremely efficient 
in achieving the high terminal velocity 
needed for long interplanetary missions. 
The development of the first electrical pro- 
pulsion devices of this type is under way by 
contract with industrial groups. 
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INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


NASA is engaged in a wide range of in- 
ternational activities. Thus NASA has af- 
firmed and reaffirmed its readiness to make 
available launching vehicles, spacecraft, 
technical guidance, and laboratory support 
for experiments or payloads developed by 
scientists abroad, including those of the 
Soviet Union. The first international satel- 
lites are already being prepared by the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 

NASA overseas tracking and communica- 
tions stations, located in or near foreign 
communities, present a unique opportunity 
for contributions to the pattern of open 
cooperation in space research. Of about 
two dozen overseas facilities, approximately 
half already operate wholly or in part with 
the assistance of foreign nationals. 

In connection with the launchings of Tiros 
II and Echo I, NASA has initiated a program 
of international cooperation by foreign 
scientists in supporting observations and 
experiments, Arrangements have been made 
for the guidance and training of foreign 
scientists, and extensive contacts and sup- 
porting efforts have been aimed at increasing 
cooperative activity in space research. 

Many personal discussions have been held 
between NASA and foreign scientists both 
in the United States and in foreign countries 
which are expected to lead a further sub- 
stantive cooperation in space research. 

LONG-RANGE PLAN 

During the first year of NASA's operations 
a 10-year plan was developed and presented 
to the Congress. This plan has recently been 
revised in the light of our experience during 
the past year. Such planning is necessary 
because of the long lead times between the 
making of a decision and the ultimate ac- 
complishment of particular space flight mis- 
sions. It is to be noted that forecasting 
research and development activities for 
many years in the future ts, however, a ques- 
tionable procedure. What can be under- 
taken several years from now depends on 
which is learned in experiments to be un- 
dertaken in the intervening years. Never- 
theless it is possible to identify objectives 
which should be possible of accomplishment 
given normally accelerated advancement of 
the technologies involved and assuming an 
adequately paced funding program. Under 
these ground rules the following listing rep- 
resents certain selected long-range objec- 
tives of the U.S. space exploration program: 

NASA major missile target dates 


Calendar year 1961: Suborbital flight of an 
astronaut, launching of Atlas-Centaur, X-ray 
astronomy experiment, orbiting solar observ- 
atory, launching of a Ranger lunar space- 
craft, orbital flight of an astronaut, launch- 
ing of the Saturn first stage. 

Calendar year 1962: Impact landing of in- 
struments of the moon (Ranger), topside 
ionospheric sounding, launching of a plan- 
etary spacecraft, launching of Nimbus me- 
teorological satellite. 

Calendar year 1963: Real time active com- 
munications satellite leading to civil appli- 
cation, launching of a 2-stage Saturn C-~1, 
soft landing of instruments on the moon, 
launching of a complete 3-stage Saturn C-1. 

Calendar year 1964: Launching of an orbit- 
ing astronomical observatory, qualification 
of a 200,000-pound-thrust hydrogen-oxygen 
rocket engine for flight, reconnaissance of 
Mars and/or Venus by an unmanned vehicle. 

Calendar year 1965: Qualification of a 1,- 
§00,000-pound-thrust rocket engine for 
night. Apollo prototype capsule test. 

Calendar years 1966-67: Flight of a com- 
plete 3-stage Saturn C-2, flight test of a nu- 
clear-thermal rocket, attempt to land mobile 
instruments on the moon. 

Calendar years 1968-70: Attempt to put 
spacecraft in orbit about another planet, 
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Apollo manned orbiting laboratory and cir- 
cumlunar flights. 
Post 1970: Manned landing on the moon. 


ORGANIZATION AND RESOURCES 


Since NASA declared itself to be ready for 
business on October 1, 1958, it has been faced 
with the task of (1) completing the several 
programs which were initiated by the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency of the De- 
partment of Defense; (2) developing a sound 
but bold and imaginative long-range plan 
with specific projects for the next 2 years 
calling for concentrated attention to the 
need for more powerful launch vehicles and 
a program of satellite and deep-space flights 
that will approximate 26 major flights in 
each year; (3) integrating the efforts of thé 
8,000 people inherited from the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics at the 
Langley, Lewis, Ames, and Flight Research 
Centers with 2,400 employees of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, 5,500 people who 
make up the Von Braun group at the NASA 
Marshall Space Flight Center, the developing 
2,000-man operation at the new Goddard 
Space Flight Center at Greenbelt, Md., and 
drawing together a headquarters staff of 
more than 600 people in Washington; and 
(4) creating this new organization in the 
spotlight of congressional and public con- 
cern, 

As of July 1, 1960, NASA was operating at a 
$915 million annual rate as compared with a 
$335 million annual expenditure rate 21 
months earlier. With a total of more than 
18,000 people—one third or more of them 
professional people—NASA represents the 
Government’s greatest research organization 
and, in many ways, its most unique. Its 
product is new knowledge and the develop- 
ment of the techniques necessary to acquire 
that knowledge and apply it for the benefit 
of mankind, 


SUMMARY 


Within the course of 2 years NASA has as- 
sembled and is well on the way to perfecting 
an organization providing capabilities for 
all the various aspects of science and tech- 
nology required for the broad exploration 
of space and the exploitation of space tech- 
nology and space vehicles for beneficial pur- 
poses. During the same period NASA has 
accomplished many space flight missions and 
has made substantial progress in the scien- 
tific exploration of space and in the applica- 
tions of earth satellites to communications 
and meteorology. Substantial progress has 
been made in preparation for the manned ex- 
ploration of space. The breadth and depth 
of the program development and the quality, 
quantity, and importance of the scientific 
results of its flights are not surpassed by any 
other nation. The development of launching 
vehicles of greater thrust capacity is well 
along, and the foundations are being laid for 
still greater advances in the propulsion art. 
The United States has expressed willingness 
to share its information—and indeed has 
shared its information and competence with 
other nations. The beneficial effects of these 
actions are to make themselves 
felt throughout the world. International 
cooperation is pr g from the status 
of an objective to an established fact. 

One last word—it is very apparent that 
research carried out in the space environ- 
ment is both extremely complex and difficult 
and extremely expensive. It is important 
therefore that the United States develop its 
own research objectives, giving due consid- 
eration to the development of applications 
that promise early and substantial benefits 
to mankind and to the search for new knowl- 
edge which can be discovered only by the 
exploration of interplanetary space and of 
the other planets In our solar system. Such 
a program, pursued with vigor, imagination, 
and with a substantial amount of common- 
sense, will insure the continuation of this 
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Nation's preeminence in this exciting and 
challenging new field of research and de- 
velopment, It is believed that the NASA 
program is now so structured as to achieve 
this desirable purpose. 


Foreign Policy Considerations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I would like to call the attention of 
Members of the House to an article by 
Murrey Marder appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post, January 15, 1961. 

Mr. Marder has drawn upon the ex- 
perience and perspective of veteran 
members of our diplomatic corps to pre- 
sent a thoughtful analysis of some of the 
major problems facing us in the forma- 
tion of our foreign policy. 

I strongly encourage my fellow Mem- 
bers to give this article their careful at- 
tention: 

FOREIGN POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 
(By Murrey Marder) 

Major shifts in the conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy will occur this year, irrespective of a 
desired change of pace by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, American career diplomats 
believe. 

As this Government is about to change 
hands, an outlook on world affairs much 
more gloomy and challenging than President 
Eisenhower's state of the Nation speech last 
week comes from the professionals. 

These views by no means are binding on 
the Kennedy administration. In fact, the 
new administration may choose to go in just 
the opposite direction on some issues. 

The outlook by the present diplomatic ex- 
perts is important, nevertheless. For one 
thing, some of these men will continue to 
serve in the next Government. Secondly, 
they are conyinced that while the style of 
approach may be varied by the next admin- 
istration, certain constant factors of US. 
policy always remain. 

Overall relations with the Soviet Union: 
The present experts see this as a year of 
high-stake negotiations, or maneuvers to- 
ward negotiations, with the Soviet. Union. 

A meeting between Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev and President Kennedy is 
thought likely. The United States undoubt- 
edly will continue to insist on release of 
the two captured American RB-47 fliers, but 
releasing them will not automatically mean 
there will be an East-West summit con- 
ference. 

There will have to be valid expectation of 
some real advance at the summit to justify 
a meeting. Failure of another summit con- 
ference could have disastrous effects. There 
is a strong opposition to trying to use the 
99-nation United Nations as a site for elther 
a top Soviet-United States meeting or a 
summit conference. 

MAY BE BROUGHT HOME 


As a preliminary move to probe for mean- 
ingful negotiations, U.S. Ambassador to Mos- 
cow Llewellyn E. Thompson may be brought 
home for consultations soon after the 
inauguration. 

Towering in the background of these dip- 
lomatic moves is the interbloc strain between 
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the Soviet Union and Red China. Another 
large factor is that the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union has postponed from Febru- 
ary until October, a major conference to 
examine Soviet goals for the future. 

It is believed that at the Moscow Confer- 
ence in October, the Soviet Communist 
Party—which holds that communism is now 
only in the penultimate stage of socialism— 
will try to sketch out the final steps to total 
communism as laid down by Marxist teach- 
ing. Khrushchey presumably wants to have 
his name go down in Red history attached 
to this step. 

These are thought to be some of the main 
reasons Khrushchev has been making entic- 
ing sounds about eagerness to negotiate with 
the Kennedy administration. Khrushchev, 
in his power struggle with Peking, appears 
committed to advantages for the Commu- 
nist bloc by negotiation with the West. The 
huge unknown question for the West is: 
Does his price for agreements hold any real 
interest for the free world? 


BERLIN STILL KEY POINT 


Crisis points: the Berlin crisis, while it has 
been overshadowed by Laos, Cuba, and the 
Congo in American eyes, is still regarded as 
the key test point for a summit conference— 
because Khrushchey is committed to show 
results on it. The United States, however, 
would be unlikely to go to a summit on this 
issue alone. 

The West German election in September, 
preceded by campaigning in which both ma- 
jor parties there will be vying with assur- 
ances to be unyielding on Berlin, dims hopes 
of any compromise on Berlin this summer, 
however—even if one were otherwise pos- 
sible. Khrushchev reportedly has been in- 
formed of this by his associates in the Krem- 
lin—but is impatient about it. 

In Laos, the best prospect now seen for 
that revolt-torn land is some international 
political plan of agreement which in essence 
will allow a facesaving for both sides, so that 
a Ceasefire can be arranged. 

Continuing trouble for the West is anti- 
cipated in the Congo and at many points in 
Africa, with the Russians pressing—with 
some success—heavy anticolonial and color- 
line subversion and propaganda. The United 
States has been disappointed with the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations military 
and civil operations in the Congo, but con- 
tinues to give the U.N. strong support. There 
and elsewhere in Africa, the communal tribal 
society way of life gives a head start to Com- 
munist penetration. 

In addition, this year is the year of test 
for Algeria. If French President Charles de 
Gaulle fails to produce a solution, chaos is 
likely in France. If he does solve the crisis, 
this would bring back a half-million French 
troops to NATO’s command—with consider- 
able rise to French influence in this alliance. 
Even without that, NATO is headed toward 
major reassessment of its entire strategy, 
with U.S. suggestions for giving it independ- 
ent nuclear striking force. 

A “sleeper” in the world crisis list can be 
what the Dutch call West New Guinea and 
the Indonesians call West Irian. The Indo- 
nesians, Obtaining Soviet arms, threaten to 
use force to seize the South Pacific land. 

SHIFT IN TACTICS REQUIRED 

United Nations: A major shift of U.S. tac- 
tics here is required. 

The United States is going to start losing 
votes in the 99-nation General Assembly, and 
should shift back more of its effort to the 
Security Council—where it has a veto and 
may have to start using it. The size of the 
General Assembly has made operations there 
very unwieldly. The United States must 
make its delegations more professional and 
it must stop trying to perfect every word in 
every resolution—which has allowed the So- 
viet Unton to outmaneuver it. 
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Cuba and Latin America: Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro's popularity has deteriorated 
drastically—but his government's capabili- 
ties of enforceing its will has grown faster 
than the popularity drop. No prospect of 
an effective uprising against him, nor effec- 
tive U.S. negotiations with him, is currently 
seen. 

In Latin America generally, while impor- 
tant economic gains are being made, popula- 
tion has been growing even faster with a 
drop in total living standards as the net re- 
sult. Latin America is rumbling with the 
world “revolution of rising expectations.” 
It will require great attention by the United 
States. 


One Dollar Out of Four and the Vanishing 
Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in revis- 
ing and extending my remarks, I include 
herewith two interesting newspaper 
items from the Harrisburg Evening News 
and the Lebanon Daily News. Both of 
them editorialize on the school situation. 
The Lebanon paper pulls no punches 
in citing the Federal formula of $1 
out of every four. The Harrisburg paper 
unashamedly points its finger to the case 
of the vanishing students. 

I call these interesting and informative 
editorials to the membership of the 
House, particularly because the various 
task forces appointed by the President- 
elect are now making their reports. The 
task forces’ tune seems to be that they 
all recommend we spend more and in a 
bigger hurry. Such talk will undoubted- 
ly harm State and other local effort to 
solve their own problems. While this 
must have a decided impact on many 
States who will want to wait and see, in 
our own State, the Pennsylvania School 
Building Authority has announced the 
fourth of a series of school revenue bonds 
to continue taking care of its own situa- 
tion. These most recent bonds amount 
to over $20 million. 

The two editorials follow: 

From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News, 

Dec. 8, 1960] 

HARRISBURG EXODUS From EpucATION—CASE OF 
VANISHING STUDENTS AND VANISHING Or- 
PORTUNITIES 
Already this school year Harrisburg’s Junior 

and senior high schools haye had the equiv- 

alent of five full classes of students simply 
vanish. 

They are the dropouts, approximately 125 
of them. Some didn’t show up after summer 
vacation; the rest left school later. Most are 
boys, and most had already passed the re- 
quired attendance age. 

What are they doing? 

Well, nearly 20 of the girls have had or 
will have babies. Some of them are married. 
Several of the boys have joined the Armed 
Forces. But the majority of the dropouts 
have entered the labor market. Along with 
the boredom and frustration they felt in 
school, the lure of money was the chief 
reason they left school. 

There is irony in this, The overwhelming 
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majority of those who found jobs, according 
to school men and employment officials, are 
at the bottom of the employment pile and 
likely to stay there. They are in positions 
that require little or no training but that 
offer little or no advancement. 

In Harrisburg no statistics are available to 
nail this situation down in hard and fast 
percentages or dollar signs. The local office 
of the State Bureau of Employment Security, 
Tor instance, can't keep track of the dropouts, 
even the ones who register there for a time. 
Nevertheless, oficials of the bureau know 
very well that the occupational prospects for 
a young person quitting school in Harris- 
burg are just about the same as they are 
for dropouts throughout the land. 

In this respect the U.S. Department of 
Labor this week released the results of a 
study of the early work experience of 4,000 
young people, both dropouts and graduates, 
in 7 communities across the Nation. Here 
are a few of the findings: 

Fifteen percent of the male dropouts, 3 
percent of the male graduates earning less 
than $40 a week. 

Forty percent of the female dropouts, 14 
percent of the female graduates earning less 
than $40 a week. 

Unemployment among the boys three 
times greater for dropouts than for gradu- 
ates; among girls four times greater. 

These and related statistics form a clear- 
cut warning to any student who is tempted 
to quit school for the immediate rewards of 
a job. Junior and senior high school teach- 
ers and counsellors should make an extra 
effort to impress the meaning of the Labor 
Department study upon both students and 
their parents. 

[From the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News, Dec. 
28, 1960) 


AID TO, EDUCATION 


While much attention is being given these 
days to Federal ald to education, American 
States, counties, and cities are quietly pro- 
ceeding to meet many of the problems Fed- 
eral aid is intended to solve. 

The extent to which local governments 
are moving to eliminate school deficiencies 
and to keep pace with mushrooming school 
populations is reflected in the increasing 
amounts of funds they are spending for new 
construction and teachers’ salary increases. 

The Daily Bond Buyer, a financial publi- 
cation, reports that elections this fall re- 
sulted in voters approving $387 million for 
new schools over the Nation, This brought 
the total for the first 10 months of 1960 
alone to more than $1.2 billion. 

More than half the classrooms now in use 
are of postwar construction, and classrooms 
are growing in number faster than children 
grow up to fill them. 

Meanwhile, teachers’ salaries continue to 
increase. They have risen faster than other 
wages for the last decade or so. Some States 
still have a long way to go In this field, but 
solid progress has been made and will con- 
tinue to be made by State and local govern- 
ments. 

Those who are advocating Federal ald to 
education contend that States, counties, and 
municipalities are not spending enough 
money in this field. Those opposing Federal 
aid state that the Federal Government de- 
rives its income from the same source as 
State and local governments; the people. 
They say that if there are areas suffering 
from lack of sufficient local revenue, per- 
haps it is because the Central Government 
has monopolized—to the point of pre- 
empting—too many fields of taxation. 
Washington takes roughly $1 out of every 
$4 the people put Into a domestic Federal 
program. 

The Federal-aid-to-education question is 
high on President-elect Kennedy's agenda. 
It is likely to result in a heated battle. 
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Dr. Patrick J. Brennan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Dr. Patrick J. Brennan, of 
Waterbury, Conn., on January 5, 1961, 
marked the passing of an era in medi- 
cine in that city. 

For 52 years, Dr. Brennan had been 
an example of the old-fashioned per- 
sonal physician who labored day and 
night, in fair weather and foul, for the 
welfare of his patients. His devotion 
to service was almost religious in its in- 
tensity and his interest in the 
rewards of his calling was nonexistent. 

In his upright mode of life, his devo- 
tion to his religion and his love of his 
country, along with his intense interest 
in competitive athletics, Dr. Brennan 
provided a sturdy model for the youth of 
his city in a time when the qualities 
which he typified are under serious 
challenge. 

Dr. Brennan was an intellectual who 
never lost contact with the common 
people and a learned and highly skilled 
practitioner of the medical art who 
never assumed to pontificate. 

He was an outstanding advocate of the 
need to make the medical service of the 
Nation adequate to the national needs. 

For over half a century, Dr. Brennan 
gave service, love, and devotion to the 
people of the city of Waterbury and in 
return he was loved and esteemed by 
them. It will be impossible to find an- 
other who will adequately take his place. 

A beautiful tribute to Dr. Brennan ap- 
peared in the Waterbury Sunday Re- 
publican of January 8, 1961, and I ap- 
pend this editorial herewith as the finest 
memorial of Dr. Brennan that could be 
written: 

From the Waterbury Sunday Republican, 
Jan. 8, 1961] 
Dr. PATRICK J. BRENNAN 

He was an exemplary healer of men. 

The sudden passing of Dr. Brennan is one 
of those unexplainable things, except to 
record that death came pretty much as he 
wanted it—in the midst of a routine day of 
hospital and home calls— visits to the sick— 
a route he had followed faithfully for the 
past 52 years here in Waterbury. His role 
as a medical practitioner did not vary much 
in pattern from the moment he heeded the 
call of the late Bishop McCarthy a half cen- 
tury ago to settle down in the latter's native 
city of Waterbury. The community gained 
a man of humility and intense deyotion to 
his profession; it has been the richer and 
healthier for his 50 years of practice. 

Honors came to this follower and associate 
of a host of sturdy medical men in Water- 
bury, but two certainly brought him that 
feeling of the cup that overflows with joy, 
although the good doctor was quick to pro- 
claim his unworthiness. Those would be his 
selection as St. Mary Hospital's first chief of 
staff and his designation by the late Pope 
Pius XII as a Knight of St. Gregory. 

Church, hospital, home ranked high in Dr. 
Brennan's missal of life. Any diagnostic 
skill, deft ministration or wise counsel he 
displayed he credited to a divine healer. On 
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a wall of his living room in a prominent spot 
hung this same picture—The Divine Healer. 
He often told his colleagues and his patients 
that prayer was as necessary to his profes- 
sion as medical knowledge and scientific 
contributions. 

Apart from his profession Dr. Brennan 
presented many sides to friends and clients. 
He was as conversant with the events of the 
day as he was with the advances in medicine. 
Comment from him was always to the point, 
He was familiar with the bridge table or the 
golf course; some years back played a lusty 
game of tennis, later volleyball and badmin- 
ton, all performed in the same spirit he dis- 
played as a schoolboy on the baseball 
diamond. 

His backyard became a blaze of color dur- 
ing the summer months, as his love for 
flowers manifested itself, with here and there 
the touch of his religious devotion in the 
tiny grotto or statue. Time and again these 
same grounds were opened to the cause of 
the hospital he loved so much, as well as to 
his friends and neighbors. 

The light of this man's deeds shone in the 
darkness for years; their brillance will re- 

main for many of us through our own life- 
times. 


Gen. David M. Shoup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Greenville (S.C.) 
News is a very fitting tribute to our great 
and distinguished Commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps: 

Tse OLD Corps’ REVIVED 


When Maj. Gen. David M. Shoup was made 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, ‘morale 
was at a low level. 

The corps was the center of criticism be- 
cause of the famous Parris Island “death 
march.” Its future as a combat force seemed 
in doubt In a nuclear-weapon, push-button 
age. A strong hand was needed to restore 
it to public esteem and to revive its own 
self-confidence. 

We don’t know how General Shoup was 
chosen over several higher ranking officers 
but by now it is apparent that he was the 
right man for the job. In his very first 
order, he gave firm notice that he intended 
to make of the corps what it had once been: 
an elite force of able, quick-thinking, hard- 
working, hard-fighting and, above all else, 
tough men. 

The key was struck immediately, His first 
order included the notice that he had been 
asked how he felt about the use of the 
“swagger stick,” that strange ornament 
adopted from the British Army that once 
had quite a vogue among American military 
forces, post World War II. 

He had no particular objection to the 
swagger stick, the general declared, and he 
added: 

“Let any officer who feels the need of it 
carry one.” 

Nobody in the Marine Corps has felt “the 
need of it” since. 

The other day, General Shoup celebrated 
the first anniversary of his promotion. In 
a special message, he gave further evidence 
of why the Marines are, under his com- 
mand, once again a first-class fighting unit. 

Typically, much of the message was de- 


voted to criticism and exhortations for bet- 
ter work. 
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“Too much time Is spent in getting in and 
out of ships, boats, landing vehicles, trucks 
and aircraft,’ he declared. “Our battles 
will be won ashore by marines. 

“There is a great amount of needless time 
being spent at headquarters massaging 
papers that are not worth reading. 

“I want every marine to be proficient in 
firing his weapon under combat conditions 
and environments. Hell win the next bat- 
tie who can first draw a bead.” 

And the general declared there are many 
noncoms whose uniforms look as if they be- 
long to someone who retired in 1940 and 
officers “with the yellow socks or the bay 
window." 

“We must do something about them,” he 
sald, 

We've no doubt that he will. 


First Annual Veterans Day Dinner, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 11, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 11, 1960, the United Veterans 
Council of Philadelphia, Pa., comprised 
of the city’s 21 veterans’ organizations, 
sponsored their first annual Veterans 
Day dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, at which time it was my privilege 
to deliver the following address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER oF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICIL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE FIRST ANNUAL 
VETERANS DAY DINNER, BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

You have honored me by your invitation 
to come to Philadelphia—the cradle of lib- 
erty—to participate in this first annual Vet- 
erans Day dinner sponsored by the United 
Veterans Council of Philadelphia comprised 
of the city’s 21 veterans organizations. 

First let me congratulate the officers and 
members of the United Veterans Council for 
their foresight in bringing together the city’s 
veteran organizations and establishing this 
annual event in tribute to our Nation's war 
veterans who are honored by a grateful 
nation on Veterans Day, November 11. 

Then, too, I commend the officers and 
members of the United Veterans Council for 
the honor bestowed on Old Glory through the 
pageant of flags and for the recognition 
given to each of Philadelphia's veterans 
organizations. 

This twin tribute is indicative of the great 
admiration we veterans have for the flag 
of our country in war and in peace. 

This is the 42d anniversary of Armistice 
Day, known annually since 1954 through an 
act of Congress as Veterans Day. 

On this sixth anniversary of Veterans Day 
we are reminded that Armistice Day had a 
special meaning for World War I veterans 
who for years were joined by Spanish- 
American War veterans—in celebrating the 
momentous event of November 11, 1918, when 
the Germans laid down their arms thus 
bringing to an end World War I that cost 
us $78 billion and 330,000 casualties. 

It is recalled that World War I was her- 
alded as a “war to end all wars.” 

When we think of the First World War we 
are reminded that Webster defines the word 
“armistice” as “a brief cessation of hos- 
tllitles.“ 
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We know, too, that for years following 
World War I we relied on our victory over 
German imperialism as ushering in an era of 
peace and tranquility for the family of 
nations. 

Our hope of universal peace was short 
lived for within a period of 22 years—Amer- 
ica was an armed camp preparing for World 
War II that saw the greatest blood bath in 
history—with America in a war that resulted 
in 409,000 men killed and a total of 1,050,000 
casualties at a cost of $466 billion. 

Following World War IT our hope for world 
peace was rudely shattered when we found 
our Nation embroiled in the so-called police 
action in Korea that cost our Nation $121 
billion and claimed in casualties 54,000 of 
the youth of our country. 

Thus it may be seen that following World 
War II and the Korean war, Congress in 
1954 acted in an appropriate manner when 
it discarded the term “Armistice Day“ and 
recognized November 11 as Veterans Day. 

The change was deemed as being more de- 
scriptive of a national holiday designed to 
commemorate the service rendered their 
country by the veterans of all wars in which 
this Nation has been involved. 

Tonight, here In Philadelphia, we celebrate 
Veterans Day with an added tribute of re- 
spect and admiration for the United Veterans 
Council as sponsor of this first annual Vet- 
erans Day celebration. 

This year, in addition to paying homage 
to our veteran population, November 11 has 
added significance because it marks the be- 
ginning of annual recognition of Veterans 
Day by this first annual Veterans Day dinner, 

This annual dinner in celebration of Vet- 
erans Day is a fitting tribute to the memory 
of those of the area who in time of national 
emergency were found ready and willing to 
defend the security of their country—as they 
marched under our national emblem on far- 
flung global battle fronts. 

Many of our comrades made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Those of us who returned are now faced 
with the added responsibility in peacetime 
of further safeguarding our cherished prin- 
ciples of liberty and freedom which are now 
being challenged by the ruthless forces of 
atheistic world communism. 

In paying honor on November 11 to those 
who defended our Nation in war, we are 
forced to recognize that the most dangerous 
threat here at home may well prove to be 
the apathy and indifference of thoughtless 
citizens who refuse to recognize the deadly 
threat of world communism. 

It has been truly said that the infiltration 
of communism in the bloodstream of Amer- 
ican life—as unfolded over the years—is 
traceable to the complacency of misguided 
Americans who refuse to become alarmed 
over the Red peril to the American form of 
government. 

Frankly, we can lose this battle for the 
minds of men by default if we elect to pur- 
sue a listless attitude in regard to preserv- 
ing and protecting the true concept of 
Americanism. 

Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer in a Veterans Day 
speech at Arlington National Cemetery in 
1959 clearly defined the situation facing 
America when he warned that “citizen 
apathy" may well prove the downfall of our 
Nation. 

May I digress at this point to state that 
two of Philadelphia's distinguished citi- 
zens—your honorable Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth and Mr. Albert M. Greenfield—are be- 
ing honored this evening by being recipients 
of outstanding service awards for their civic 
consciousness, i 

They present by their lives the perfect 
antidote for citizen apathy by General 
Wedemeyer. 

Continuing with the views expressed by 
General Wedemeyer, he said: 
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“One hears these days about civil rights 
and individual rights. 


“However, inherent in those rights are. 


definite responsibilities, 

“Not the least of these,” said General 
Wedemeyer, “is the continued and enthusias- 
tie support of our soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men.“ 

The general said it is primarily our fault 
if servicemen are not proud of the uniform 
they wear. 

He asserted, “We share equally the shame 
when they are brainwashed by an unscru- 
pulous enemy.“ 

Continuing, General Wedemeyer said, it 
is our responsibility that the men and wo- 
men in the Armed Forces fully realize how 
grateful we are for their sacrifices and un- 
stinted efforts to perpetuate our American 
heritage.” 

Finally, General Wedemeyer made a fer- 
vent plea that such organizations as the 
United Veterans Council of Philadelphia re- 
ceive deserving recognition and public sup- 
port when he stated, “We also have the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the patriotic and 
civic organizations whose members or their 
representatives assemble annually at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery—and elsewhere in 
the country on Veterans Day.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it behooves all 
America to take to heart the words of Gen- 
A. C. Wedemeyer, especially when we realize 
the complacency that has engulfed the Na- 
tion in paying tribute to its defenders and 
to the Stars and Stripes under which they 
marched bravely in all wars in which this 
Nation was involved. 

Today, November 11, 1960, it is shameful 
to note that flying the flag of our country is 
no longer a custom on national holidays such 
as Veterans Day. 

Those of us who served in World War I 
recall with the honor and respect ac- 
corded Old Glory when in our youthful days 
it was a grand old American custom to “fling 
it afresh to the breeze” and say: "Three 
cheers for the red, white, and blue.” 

Let us hope that we can return to such 
& custom which was observed with patriotic 
pride by our parents and which they had 
hoped was a custom that posterity would 
observe. 

The observance of Veterans Day provides 
a fine opportunity to examine the conscience 
of our Nation with respect to the appropri- 
ate observance of national holidays of a 
patriotic nature and for proper and due re- 
spect for the flag of our Nation. 

During the recent 15th annual meeting of 
the United Nations—we had a closeup pic- 
ture of world communism at work as re- 
vealed by the blustering tactics of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. 

Surrounded by several puppets of Moscow 
from the Iron Curtain countries Khrushchev 
and his Red cronies spent their 34, weeks in 
New York City in heaping ridicule and abuse 
on our Nation and its leaders. 

Khrushchev, in an insulting and arrogant 
manner, defied the West in his efforts to 
scuttle the United Nations as an organiza- 
tion dedicated to seeking world peace. 

He left for the Kremlin with his Red co- 
horts shouting insults and boasting of his 
future efforts to reduce the United Nations 
to the status of becoming a puppet of 
Moscow. r 

While the nations of the West discounted 
his boisterous conduct as being bluster and 
bluff the fact remains that his chalenge can- 
not be ignored or lightly regarded, 

At the present time, through the admis- 
sion to the United Nations of many new 
nations, the growing membership provides 
a fertile soil for Kremlin arrogance and de- 
ceit in trying to sabotage the United Nations 
and make it a tool of the masters of the 
Kremlin. 
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With pressure for the admission of Red 
China increasing every year the West is be- 
ing forcibly reminded that it cannot relax 
its vigilance lest its indifference result in 
the accomplishment of Soviet alms. 

Veterans Day being reminiscent of our 
past wars is also an occasion to consider well 
the devastation to follow from a third world 
war fought with missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The yery thought of such a potential catas- 
trophe Is too awesome to contemplate and 
poses a challenge to national unity that 
demands careful and sober thought, 

The history of America reveals that de- 
spite the various differences we may have 
among groups of citizens—many of which 
were exemplified in this week’s election cam- 
paign—when the “smoke of battle" clears 
there emerges a united nation eager to “bury 
the hatchet” and get on with the task before 
us. 
Premier Khrushchev, if he continues his 
diabolical efforts to “divide and conquer,” 
will find that an aroused America is capabie 
of the power of production never before 
equaled in history. 

This was true in World War II and it will 
be repeated again if the madmen of the 
Kremlin exhaust our patience by some overt 
act that places our Nation in deadly peril. 

Frankly, the answer to the menace of world 
communism is the age-old brand of militant 
Americanism. 

We know that no foreign “ism” can sur- 
vive in a community, State, or nation, that 
understands and practices true American- 
ism. 
In our battle with the Red hordes of 
atheistic communism—we are not shadow- 
boxing; no, we are “playing for keeps.” 

It is a “do or die” struggle with no twi- 
light zone or middle course of action because 
America with her allies presents the only 
stumbling block in the path of Communist 
aggression. 

When you realize that this is an all-out 
struggle against the Kremlin dagger pointed 
at the very heart of our Nation it is revolt- 
ing to witness the parade of so-called Ameri- 
cans who, when accused of subversive activi- 
ties, hide behind the fifth amendment and 
refuse to testify regarding their sordid con- 
duct. 

These phony Americans have given com- 
fort and aid to the butchers cf Budapest. 

By their actions they betray our country 
and besmirch the memory of our valiant 
comrades; yes, America’s sons, who offered 
their lives on the altar of freedom. 

In the wake of the shameful conduct of 
such phony Americans it behooves us as 
citizens to cast off the cloak of apathy rec- 
ognizing the undying truth that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Therefore, on this Veterans Day, 1960, let 
us take inventory of the benefits and bless- 
ings that divine providence has bestowed 
on our beloved country. 

Let us examine our conscience, seeking an 
answer to the important question, "Am I 
discharging my obligations as an American 
citizen to the best of my ability?” 

If we answer in the affirmative then by 
our words and deeds we reaffirm our allegi- 
ance to this Republic of the United States 
and to-the American way of life. 

Moreover, our minds, our hearts, and our 
hands, will be united with other loyal Ameri- 
cans throughout the world in holding high 
the banner of human dignity and liberty, 
and of justice, peace, and understanding, 
among the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. 

This type of real Americanism is what our 
Nation needs today if it is to retain its pres- 
tige as the leader of all the free nations of 
the world and to serve as a beacon light in 
the deathless struggle for a Just and lasting 
peace. 
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In conclusion let us never forget that the 
post headquarters of the various veterans 
organizations in every community is a citadel 
of patriotism and civic pride. 

Yes, collectively they are mighty sentinels 
representing a vast network of grassroot 
voices, 

These voices can be blended into a re- 
sounding chorus in support of the American 
way of life for which millions of our com- 
aie gave their last, full measure of devo- 
tion. 

Therefore, on this Veterans Day, 1960, let 
us honor their memory by rededicating our- 
selves to the task of preserving for poster- 
ity—unsullied and undefiled—the greatest 
nation of them all—the United States of 
America, 


Address by David H. Stevens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr, McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit to the Recorp, copy of speech by the 
Honorable David H. Stevens, chairman, 
highway commission, State of Maine, 
notwithstanding that it exceeds the limit 
and is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $182.25: 

SPEECH BY Davio H. STEVENS, PRESIDENT or 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
Way OFFICIALS, AT THE 46TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING or AASHO IN DETROIT, MICH., NOVEMBER 
28, 1960 


Distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, it is certainly a pleasure for me, as 
president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials to respond to your 
very warm welcome to the city of Detroit 
and this great State of Michigan. It was in 
this city that much of the original pioneer- 
ing in the development and manufacture of 
the automobile took place. It is therefore 
fitting that the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, representing all of 
the State highway departments of this coun- 
try, should gather here for the purpose of 
reviewing the progress we have made during 
the past years and planning for future con- 
struction and maintenance of highways. 
This must be done if we are to continue to 
provide an efficient highway system in our 
great country for the automobile which has 
become a vital part of our economy. 

At this time I would like to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity to serve 
as president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials during the past year. 
My duties as president have been made much 
easier through the assistance of our very 
able executive secretary, Alfred E. Johnson, 
and his staff. It is my sincere hope that the 
association will be served by Alf Johnson as 
secretary for many years to come. May I 
also express my appreciation to the many 
members of the various committees of the 
association who have worked so diligently. 

Much has been said and written in the past 
year in regard to the national highway pro- 
gram—some of it complimentary and in some 
instances of a critical nature. There would 
appear to be little need to spend time in- 
dicating the progress which has been made 
in the construction of the national system 
of highways. I am certain that those at- 
tending this convention are aware of the 
number of miles of highways that have been 
constructed, the dollars that have been ex- 
pended and obligated for this purpose and, 
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of course, need for construction of the re- 
maining sections of the Interstate highway 
and continued construction on the so-called 
A-B-C systems. 

It is my purpose to talk to you in regard 
to the future of the national highway pro- 
gram, Any attempt to do so is, of course, 
subject to the usual uncertainties which 
everyone experiences in making predictions 
about events to come. Perhaps this is best 
illustrated in the highway field by the ex- 
perience we have had with the Interstate 
System. In 1956 Congress departed from 
its usual procedure of appropriating funds 
on & formula basis to be applied to certain 
Federal systems of highways. At that time 
Congress enacted the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of that year and indicated that there 
would be a National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways which would consist 
of 41,000 miles countrywide, that it should 
be completed by 1972, that certain geomet- 
rical standards should be incorporated in the 
design of the system and authorized funds 
on a year-by-year basis to the extent of 625 
billion of Federal moneys on a 90-10 match- 
ing ratio for the purpose of financing the 
construction of the system. Less than 4 
years later we find the date of the comple- 
tion of the system in question, the standards 
have been challenged and modified toa slight 
extent, and the concept in regard to financ- 
ing has certainly been changed to the extent 
that the total Federal cost is now estimated 
to be $37 billion but no action has been taken 
to date to provide the additional funds. 
Thus we have an illustration of how pre- 
dicted events in the highway field fail to 
materialize and any attempt to foretell the 
events of the future must be predicted on 
the knowledge that the national highway 
program is a very dynamic one and will be 
subject to many changes. 

In attempting to predict future events 
relating to the national highway program 
there would appear to be three questions 
which must be answered: (1) Does need for 
the program still exist? (2) Will financing 
of the program be authorized? and (3) How 
and by what agency or agencies will the pro- 
gram be carried on? In other words, what 
will be the mechanics of government that 
will be utilized to complete the Interstate 
System and to continue construction on the 
ABC systems? Will the traditional Federal- 
State relationship continue or will it be 
Umited or modified? 

In attempting to answer the first question 
we should bear in mind that prior to 1956 
there had been much discussion over the 
years in regard to the need for a national 
system of highways. Time does not permit 
us to enumerate the various studies and 
reports. It is sufficient to state at this time 
that when the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways was finally authorized 
by the Congress it was based on good, sound, 
factual data. Furthermore, we were in- 
formed at that time that the completion of 
the 41,000-mile Interstate System would save 
the lives of approximately 4,000 motorists 
each year, that there would be a saving of 
approximately $1 billion by elimination of 
accidents, that operating costs for passenger 
cars would decrease $500 million annually 
and for commercial vehicles $750 million 
annually. There was also, of course, the 
need for such a system from the standpoint 
of defense; presumably that need still exists. 
To date even the most violent critics of the 
program have not indicated that the need for 
the program has diminished or ceased to 
exist, Estimates in regard to the saving of 
the lives of motorists and the economics 
which were used to justify the system are 
even more valid today than they were in 
1956. This is borne out by the fact that in 
1914 only 548,000 motor vehicles were pro- 
duced and it is estimated that in 1970 there 
will be 100 million vehicles registered in the 
United States. On the basis of need there 
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would appear to be no area for a compromise 
in regard to whether or not the Interstate 
System should be completed by 1972. The 
evidence is there in regard to need and can- 
not be ignored. By the same token the 
evidence is equally strong that there should 
be no decrease in the amount of construction 
on our A-B-C systems. 

Will financing of the program be author- 
ized? In considering any governmental pro- 
gram it is almost Inevitable that those who 
are sponsoring such a program must come to 
grips with the matter of financing. It is, 
of course, unfortunate that the original cost 
estimate for the Interstate System was sev- 
eral billion dollars iess than that which was 
determined to be a more valid figure in the 
cost estimate filed with the Congress in 1958. 
The reasons for this difference have been 
thoroughly explained to the Congress and 
repetition of these explanations does not 
appear to be necessary at this time. While 
the cost estimate which will be considered by 
Congress in 1961 has not been officially re- 
leased, rumors indicate that the total figure 
for both State and Federal funds will not 
vary to any great extent from that previously 
filed in 1958. However, Congress has not yet 
solved the problem of providing the Federal 
share of the cost of the entire Interstate 
System. Authorizations contained in the 
1966 act were based on the lower cost esti- 
mate. 

In considering the matter of financing it 
is always necessary to concurrently think in 
terms of need. If the need is evident then 
financing will follow. Because we have had 
no decrease in the need for the Interstate 
System it would appear to be logical that 
the necessary financing will be forthcoming. 
We could spend considerable time in specula- 
tion as to how this financing will be ar- 
ranged. Personally I am not too concerned 
about the details as I am convinced that the 
need will be such that there will be recogni- 
tion of the necessity for financing the system 
on the basis of the current cost estimate. 

In passing it could be stated that no doubt 
most of the funds necessary to construct the 
Interstate System will be derived from high- 
way user taxation. On the basis of the cur- 
rent thinking among those interested in 
financing the construction and maintenance 
of highways there probably will be some at- 
tempt made, and it is a fair assumption that 
these attempts will be somewhat successful, 
to obtain a part of the funds necessary for 
highway construction and maintenance in 
the future from nonusers of those facilities. 
It is expected that the so-called 210 study to 
be filed with the Federal Congress will con- 
tain data in regard to this matter. Without, 
therefore, being specific in regard to how the 
financing will be authorized, the answer 
would appear to be that financing will be 
authorized in a sufficient amount to complete 
the Interstate Highway System in 1972 and 
to carry on construction of the A-B-C sys- 
tems. 


The third question as to how and by what 
governmental agencies the national highway 
program will be continued involves the tradi- 
tional Federal-State relationship which has 
existed in the highway fleld for the past 44 
years. While this may not seem to be the 
most important question that we should 
consider in looking into the future, it never- 
theless does have a very real bearing as to 
whether or not the program will continue 
and be completed by the target date of 1972. 
In considering this phase of the program it 
would be well to review rather briefly some 
of the events that have taken place in Fed- 
eral-State relationships, not only in the 
highway program but in other governmental 
activities of the past. Those of you who 
remember the study of physics in your high 
school days remember the rule that nature 
abhors a vacuum. In other words, whenever 
a vacuum is created atmospheric pressure 
tends to rush in and fill that vacuum. This 
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analogy has been used many times in ex- 
plaining the tendency on the part of our 


various governmental units to move respon- 


sibility for financing of governmental activi- 
ties to a higher level of government. For 
illustration, whenever a State government 
fails to provide the kind of governmental 
program which the majority, or at least a 
well-organized minority group, believe should 
be carried on at the State level, then that 
group naturally turns to the Federal Govern- 
ment in an effort to secure authorization for 
its particular program. The same sequence 
of events takes place in the relationship be- 
tween local governmental units and State 
government. In the early days of our coun- 
try, because of lack of transportation and 
communication, State governments were for 
the most part entitites unto themselves. As 
we began to get railroad transportation and 
better cOmmunications it became evident 
that some form of Federal Government regu- 
lation would be necessary because of the 
interstate character of these services. When- 
ever any unit of government begins to regu- 
late, it inevitably follows that it also moves, 
sometimes gradually and other times more 
rapidly, into supervision of that activity. 
There was probably some excuse for the 
Federal Government to move into the regula- 
tory field of these programs which were in- 
terstate in character. However, those groups 
which began to accomplish their objectives 
by the use of Federal regulatory devices set 
an example for other groups wishing to se- 
cure recognition of their programs which 
were not essentially interstate in character. 
A classic example occurred in the fleld of 
welfare. Until the great depression of the 
1930's welfare and the care of indigent per- 
sons were primarily the responsibility of 
local government. Because local government 
either could not or would not carry on in 
an adequate manner during the depression 
days the Federal Government stepped into 
the picture and we now have the tremendous 
welfare programs, financed for the most part 
by the Federal Government, which originated 
in the Roosevelt era, There was little excuse 
for the Federal Government to be in the 
welfare field except from the standpoint of 
finances, 

A more recent example of the Federal 
Government gradually moving into a gov- 
ernmental activity is occurring in the matter 
of stream pollution. To be sure, in some 
instances where rivers cross State lines no 
doubt Federal assistance, at least to the ex- 
tent of some kind of regulatory or overall 
coordinating activity, would be justified. 
However, practically all stream pollution is 
caused by local industrial units or local 
municipal sewerage systems. Local and 
State governmental units are not moving in 
this field as rapidly as many groups believe 
is necessary and consequently it is only a 
question of time before we will have a vast 
Federal program administered and financed 
by the Federal Government. 

There were two governmental activities 
which were very close to the hearts of our 
ancestors; namely, education and highways. 
In these two flelds local and State govern- 
mental units have progressed to a point 
where they, at least until recently, could give 
a good accounting. The administration and 
financing of these programs has developed to 
such a point that there was Httle that the 
proponents of better education and highways 
could point to as a need for Federal inter- 
vention. While it is true that we had Fed- 
eral Government grants in aid for highway 
purposes, until the so-called 90-10 program 
most of the funda for construction and 
maintenance of highways were appropriated 
by State and local governmental units. We 
now see a tremendous push for Federal funds 
in the field of education. As a matter of 
fact, in the recent political campaign both 
major parties indicated that they were for 
Federal moneys for education, the only dif- 
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ference between their views being the 
method of making the funds avallable to the 
States. It is only a question of time before 
we will see Federal moneys being made avall- 
able to the States for this purpose and de- 
spite the rather naive viewpoint of our 
friends in the education field, Federal regula- 
tion and eventually supervision will follow 
the flow of those funds. 

The history of Federal-State relationship 
in the,highway field has been slightly differ- 
ent. It 4s probably significant that AASHO 
came into being in 1916 which was the same 
year that the first Federal grant-in-ald high- 
way bill was enacted into law. As a matter 
of fact, the early founders of AASHO par- 
ticipated in the writing of the first Federal 
Aid Highway Act. Over the period of the 
last 44 years the States have provided 
through AASHO the mechanism for a work- 
ing arrangement with the Federal Govern- 
ment which permitted the States to speak 
with a voice of authority. In this manner 
the Federal-State relationship in the high- 
way field remained for the most part under 
the direction of the States. This was par- 
ticularly true when the States were provid- 
ing the most of the moneys for highway con- 
struction and maintenance. With the 
passage of the 1956 Federal Aid Highway Act 
it was almost inevitable that there would 
be changes in this relationship. An exam- 
ination of the events in the Federal-State 
relationship in the highway field since that 
time, and more specifically during the last 
2 years, by an impartial person would cer- 
tainly bring forth a conclusion that there 
have been tncreased*requirements and regu- 
lations imposed on the States by the Federal 
Government. 

In exploring the reasons for the increased 
regulatory activity by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the highway field we are confronted 
with the following facts: First, it is not 
strange that there has been a tendency to- 
ward centralization, As a matter of fact 
it is only through the record that the States 
have made in the past years that centraliza- 
tion in the highway field has been post- 
poned. It would be most unusual if there 
were not some tendencies toward this cen- 
tralization. Secondly, with the passage of 
the 1956 Federal Aid Highway Act we came 
into the days of the 90-10 matching ratio 
as compared with the former ratio of 50-50. 
There was also a substantial increase in the 
total Federal dollars available for highway 
construction. It is inevitable that when a 
higher level of government, in this case the 
Federal Government, increases its propor- 
tionate share in any grant-in-ald program 
that more reports are required from the 
lower level of government, in this case the 
States. 

In the highway program the increase in 
the number and size of highway construc- 
tion projects under the program has resulted 
in complaints to Congressmen which, in turn, 
have led to inquiries and some criticism of 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. Con- 
gress has been required to Increase highway 
user taxes. It is always a very painful 
process for a Congressman to explain to his 
constituents the reason for increased taxes. 

The net result of the increased size of the 
program has been, therefore, more attempts 
on the part of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads to secure answers and to tighten up 
the administrative aspects of the program. 

The third factor has been the matter of 
improper handling of public funds, improper 
relationships between engincers and contrac- 
tors and poor workmanship, which have 
been discovered in some of the States. In 
any grant-in-aid program, whenever im- 
proper procedures are discovered there is n 
tendency on the part of the higher level of 
government to act as a policeman, This in 
itself results in more reports being required 
of the lower level of government and addl- 
tional instructional material. Usually this 
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is a futile attempt as no dishonest person 
is ever made honest by a PPM. As a matter 
of fact, dishonesty thrives in an atmosphere 
of redtape. 

Another result of improper practices in 
any governmental activity is the investiga- 
tion which is inevitably authorized in an at- 
tempt to ferret out the instances of dis- 
honesty and to prevent such ocurring In the 
future. We have seen the authorization of 
& special committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of our Congress charged with the 
task of investigating the highway program. 
While we all regret the necessity for such a 
committee to be created, nevertheless any 
fair-minded psrson would conclude that on 
the basis of the committee's activities to date 
the committee should continue in an effort 
to determine all of the facts in regard to any 
improper practices that exist in the highway 
program. While the members of the com- 
mittee and the committee staff have an 
objective approach to the highway program, 
by the very nature of the committee's activ- 
ities; namely, in the investigation field, there 
is little opportunity for an overall evaluation 
of the highway program. It is to be hoped 
that Congress in the coming session will 
provide an opportunity through hearings, 
probably on the Senate side, for such an 
evaluation. 

Certain segments of the public press and 
the news media have, of course, been having 
a field day by reason of the relatively few 
instances of improper practices in the high- 
way program. Criticism by the press will 
continue. Unfortunately the everyday, con- 
structive activities of Government are not 
sufficiently spectacular to appeal to the read- 
ers of the public press. It is only when 
some improper practice Is discovered that 
we have the full treatment, so to speak, by 
the press. This is a situation which exists 
in every governmental program and is not 
peculiar to the highway field. The answer, 
of course, is to eliminate the improper 
practices. 

In attempting to answer the question of 
how and by what governmental agency the 
national highway program will be continued, 
it is apparent that the traditional Federal- 
State relationship is in the process of being 
modified. If this trend is carried far enough 
it could result in the States being deprived 
of the opportunity to carry on within the 
Federal-State relationship as they have in 
the past. The States’ role within this re- 
lationship is being threatened by, first, the 
size of the program and, secondly, by evi- 
dences of improper practices on the part of 
some of the States. The threat by virtue 
of the size of the program can be met only by 
the States proving their ability to cope with 
the There should be little question 
as to the ability of the States in this matter 
when one considers that in any State high- 
way department the 10 top men in the de- 
partment will represent between 250 and 400 
years of experience in highway construction 
and maintenance. These men and their as- 
sociates have been responsible for the con- 
struction of the A~B-C systems and the In- 
terstate System to date. They are also re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the systems 
after they are constructed and will be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the Inter- 
state System at the State's expense as it is 
completed. The ability, therefore, can be 
demonstrated. 

The threat in the form of improper prac- 
tices can only be met by the States through 
u demonstration to the satisfaction of the 
Congress and the general public that the 
States do have the honesty and integrity to 
carry on the program in a proper manner. 
Personally I believe that the States can 
demonstrate these characteristics in a man- 
ner which will satisfy any unbiased person. 

In looking into the future we, therefore, 
find that the need for completion of the 
Interstate System by the target date of 1972 
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is still present and that financing will un- 
doubtedly be authorized. The detalls as to 
how will be worked out by the Congress only 
after a great deal of discussion and con- 
troversy. Lastly, the Federal-State relation- 
ship which has existed for 44 years is defi- 
nitely threatened by (1) the trend toward 
centralization in the Federal Government; 
(2) the very size of the national highway 
program; and (3) Improper practices on the 
part of some of the States. Whether or not 
the traditional Federal-State relationship in 
the highway field will continue to exist will 
depend upon whether or not the States are 
capable of demonstrating that they have the 
ability, honesty and integrity to meet the 
criticism which will be leveled against the 
program. If the States cannot satisfactorily 
demonstrate that they do have the ability 
to carry on the program in a proper manner 
then the Federal-State relationship will be 
further modified or eliminated. It will be a 
tragic day for the States if either should 
occur. The decision as to whether or not 
this will occur rests with the States. We 
cannot avoid our responsibilities. 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers: An 
Appreciation — 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of our late colleague, Mrs, EDITH Nourse 
Rocers, is a blow from which this House 
will only slowly recover. We whose priv- 
ilege it was to be among her associates 
knew her as a delightfully charming, 
gay, and warmhearted human being. 
The brightness of her personality and 
the pleasure of her company will linger 
for many years in our memories. 

The grief we feel stems not only from 
the absence of that personality but also 
from the immeasurable loss to our coun- 
try. That grief must surely be shared by 
innumerable others outside this Cham- 
ber, for the impact of Mrs. Rocers’ 35 
years’ service in the House of Represent- 
atives has affected the lives of millions 
of Americans. 

What veteran of our armed services 
could be anything but grateful to her 
memory? What parent, husband, wife, 
or child of a veteran could ever discharge 
the debt owed this woman? 

Her interest in veterans and their 
problems was first publicly displayed as 
long ago as World War I, when she tra- 
veled abroad on a special mission to in- 
spect military hospitals. Three Presi- 
dents— Warren G. Harding, Calvin Cool- 
idge, and Herbert Hoover—employed her 
as their personal adviser on the problems 
of disabled veterans. She made numer- 
ous hospital inspection trips overseas 
during World War II. 

But her greatest monument was the 
so-called GI bill of rights for veterans of 
World War II. Mrs. Rocers was one of 
the prime movers and played a major 
role in the drafting of that memorable 
and magnificent legislation. Our ex-ser- 
vicemen can never pay her enough 
homage for the zeal, energy, and intel- 
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ligence with which she devoted herself 
to their interests. 

It was Mrs, Rocers who introduced the 
bill that created the Women’s Army 
Corps, the WAC. An early and out- 
spoken critic of Hitlerian abominations, 
she supported every measure she be- 
lieved would focus the full might of our 
country upon the task of defeating the 
Nazis. 

For 8 years I had the privilege and 
good fortune to serve with Mrs. ROGERS 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
She twice gave great distinction to that 
committee by serving as its chairman. 
Her devotion to the well-being of this 
Nation’s veterans was an inspiration to 
her colleagues on the committee. The 
greatest tribute this House can pay her 
is to continue in the spirit of that devo- 
tion. 


Miss Marcia Munz Submits Winning 
Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a top 
honor has come to one of my young con- 
stituents, Miss Marcia Munz, of Lynd- 
hurst, Ohio. Marcia, a student at Brush 
High School, recently submitted the win- 
ning essay on political awareness in a 
contest sponsored by the Bell Telephone 
Co. 

Entitled “Awareness Versus Apathy,” 
her essay presents an unusually thought- 
ful statement on citizen participation in 
the democratie process. As her award, 
Marcia and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Munz, will attend the inaugural 
ceremonies as guests of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co, This is the first time that 
Marcia or her parents have been to 
Washington, so I know the excitement 
and thrill that is theirs on this happy 
occasion. 

May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Marcia Munz on her splendid 
essay, and ask that it be included in the 
RECORD? 

AWARENESS VERSUS APATHY 
(By Marcia Munz) 

Why should I bother with politica? I have 
a job, home, and security. My participating 
in the Government isn’t important. Others 
are better acquainted with the issues and 
can decide them for me. 

Are these your attitudes? If so, you are 
aiding the fall of the Earth's free population 
back to the day-to-day fight for food, shelter, 
and clothing * * * back to the darkness of 
illiteracy * * * man reduced to a machine 
without feelings or emotions. 

We have civil rights which are the result 
of centuries of sacrifice and effort by people 
everywhere in the world who have believed 
in human freedom and equality. Our fore- 
fathers established this efficient, workable 
system of legislative, executive, and judicial 
rights which they believed to be the most 
dynamic doctrine of equal] rights for all ever 
written. 

Of these precious rights, your vote is one 
of the privileges which we Americans have; 
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yet observance by all is the only way these 
sacred laws may be safely guarded. 

Only through an informed population is 
a representative government able to exist. 
Informed citizens read thelr newspapers, 
magazines, listen to the leaders of the day, 
and display an intense interest in world 
affairs. Today, we have the convenience of 
seeing and hearing our candidates for public 
office express their views on television before 
the Nation. 

Knowing more about our candidates than 
at any other time in our history, proves to 
those who oppose our ways of life that the 
American people have an ample opportunity 
to judge their representatives and make the 
final choice by secret ballot. These informed 
citizens are not blinded by propaganda or 
promises made by those who wish to corrupt 
our Government. 

If you are an apathetic citizen, you are 
presentng more of a danger to our society 
than any dishonest, scheming politician; 
than any Communist leader who attacks 
and degrades our principles of free enter- 
prise and equal opportunity before the world; 
or any aggressive country usurping the gov- 
ernments of the weaker nations surrouni 
them and replacing these governments with 
tyrannical rule. 

We have met many crises through the com- 
paratively short existence of our country. 
We have shed our blood cn many battle- 
fields; we have compromised, fought mental 
and physical struggles of ideals at home and 
abroad to insure our sovereignty and the 
freedom of others. With all Americans 
united in common purpose we have been vic- 
torlous always. 

But what is the fate of our future citizens? 
Will they enjoy a life as secure and rich as 
ours? Will we leave them with an enduring 
faith in our American heritage? Or will our 
system slowly decay before the eyes of the 
millions of enslaved people now in Europe 
and Asia, and extinguish their hopes of free- 
dom forever. 

This will result if the inhabitants of this 
Nation continue to become indifferent to 
their responsibilities. 

A government by the people is a powerful 
instrument. It is the basis for organizing a 
prosperous land, rich in spiritual strength. 
Without a stable democratic government the 
balance of power is shifted to a select few, 
a middle-class society is replaced by one of 
starving multitudes. Human equality, en- 
deavor and pride are again buried for time- 
less centuries. 

We would again resume these paths which 
ultimately lead to scourge and disease, 
broken faith and spirit, defeat and sorrow- 
full resignation, Must we again experience 
these hardships to fully understand what 
obligations and debts must be met to make 
our present ideology succeed? 


Hon. Richard Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep sorrow that I learned several 
months ago of the death of our former 
colleague, the Honorable Richard Wig- 
glesworth. We had served together on 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
many years, and at the time of his re- 
tirement in 1958 I joined with members 
of the committee in expressing real re- 
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gret in anticipation of the loss of his in- 
valuable service as a member of the 
committee. However, I believe we all 
felt that his distinguished service in the 
House of Representatives over a period 
of 30 years was fittingly climaxed by his 
appointment as U.S. Ambassador to 
Canada. 

My heartfelt sympathy is extended to 
members of his family. 


Patriots From Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to note the significance to 
Alaska and the Nation of the editorial 
published by the Anchorage Daily Times 
on January 16, 1961, which reads in part 
as follows: 

ALASKA'S ESKIMO Scouts To MARCH 
FOR INAUGURAL 


Alaska joins the line of march as a full- 
fledged State in Friday's presidential inau- 
gural parade. Chalk up another first for the 
49th. 

Fittingly, Alaska’s representatives in the 
parade will be an impressive group of native 
sons—the Eskimo Scout battalions of the 
Alaska National Guard. 

In the hurly-burly of the Nation's Capital 
during these momentous days of transferring 
authority from one administration to an- 
other, the symbol of Alaska’s marching unit 
should inspire many observers to pause and 
reflect on this second youngest state of the 
Union. 

The Eskimo Scouts, known variously as 
the human radar net and the tundra 
army, performed admirably during World 
War II as Uncle Sam’s volunteer watchdogs 
of the North. Serving without pay, they 
became this Nation’s eyes and ears of the 
Arctic. 

In the years since, they have been reorgan- 
ized into the National Guard and have con- 
tinued to set high standards of service. 

In Alaska’s first inaugural celebration as 
& State, it is appropriate that these home- 
grown men take their place in line with rep- 
resentatives of the 49 other States. 

For most of the Eskimo Scouts this week 
marks their first time away from Alaska. 
For more, it is the first visit to the National 
Capital. 

Washington will be a busy place, with 
thousands of visitors from all over the Na- 
tion, hundreds of special events—all build- 
ing up to the precise moment when John F. 
Kennedy takes over the reins of Government 
from Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

It will be a thrilling occasion for the rep- 
resentatives of the 49th State, something that 
will long be a topic of conversation and 
reminiscences when they return to their 
villages. 

Fittingly, too, riding in the parade with 
the Governor of Alaska will be the man who 
organized the Eskimo Scouts, M. R. “Muk- 
tuk” Marston, who has been appointed an 
honorary officer of the unit. Official red- 
tape—nonsensical in this case—prevents 
Muktuk“ from marching with the scouts. 

In a day and age when the world views 
with critical eye the attitude of governments 
toward minority groups, when the words 
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“Imperialism” and “colonialism” are uttered 
as accusations against man's refusal to recog- 
nize certain of his fellow man, the world will 
do well to reflect a moment when the Eskimo 
Scout battalions representing Alaska pass in 
review. 


Single Chief Idea Already Outmoded? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Gen. James 
D. Hittle, who has served the Congress 
in various legislative liaison capacities, 
recently returned to civilian life. He is 
now serving as director of national se- 
curity and foreign affairs with the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. Those of us who 
serve on the Armed Services Committee 
have known him for many years and 
are particularly aware of his capabilities. 
General Hittle recently addressed the 
Naval Reserve intelligence officers in New 
York concerning the effectiveness of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the dangers of 
the general staff concept. An excellent 
report of Generak Hittle’s remarks was 
made by Mr. James Elliott, a very cap- 
able military reporter on the staff of 
the Ledger Dispatch and Star newspaper 
in my district. z 

General Hittle is a recognized expert 
on military matters and is an authority 
on the history of the general staff con- 
cept. I hope my colleagues in the House 
will read this very brief account of his 
remarks, as reported by Mr. Elliott: 
Mivrrary REPORT—SINGLE CHIEF IDEA ALREADY 

OUTMODED? 
(By James Elliott) 

NoRrroLK—A retired Marine Corps briga- 
dier general who is now director of national 
security and foreign affairs with the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars made a strong plea recently 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staf system for 
directing the Nation's military forces. 

In a speech before the Naval Reserve intel- 
ligence officers in New York, Brig. Gen. James 
D. (Don) Hittle emphasized that “one of the 
great virtues of the JCS is that it assures 
full consideration of alternative strategic 
courses.” 

“The final blending of strategic thought.“ 
he explained, “is arrived at only after full 
evaluation within the JCS.” 

“The single chief of staff—supreme high 
command concept,” he suggested, “Justifi- 
ably referred to as the Prussian system— 
failed because war and science outgrew it. 
Tt falled because It was based upon one-man 
dominance and no one man alone is capable 
of solving the problems of modern global 
war,” 

“The nature of the JCS," he said, pre- 
cludes one-man dominance and facilitates 
consideration of differing and alternative 
strategio views, which must be fully consid- 
ered if our Nation's strategy is to be correct. 
Top level national strategic planning is no 
place for arbitrary one-man decisions.” 

“It is not a question,” he continued, “of 
whether land, sea or air should prevail. 
Rather tt is utterly necessary that each of 
the fundamental philosophies of strategic 
thought must have a full participating role 
in the formulation of our Nation's strategy. 
This the Joint Chiefs of Staff system assures. 
This the safety of our Nation requires.” 
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Hittle emphasizes that the single chief of 
staff system has dangers that threaten the 
democratic form of government on which this 
Nation was founded. 

“The history of the single chief of staff 
system,” he said, “has been one of increasing 
power within every government in which it 
has existed. The very nature of centralized 
military power is such that the system ex- 
tends its domination until, as history so 
clearly demonstrates, it becomes the domi- 
nant—although often indirect—power in the 
political system in which it exists.” 

“That is one reason,” he said, “that the 
German general staff was often referred to as 
an empire within an empire.” 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff system," he con- 
cluded, “is militarily effective and it is com- 
patible with our form of government.” 

“It can truly be said that through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system our Nation has 
solved the historic dilemma of democracy— 
how to be militarily strong without being 
militaristic," 


Campaign for Shorter Presidential 
Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with my campaign for 
shorter presidential campaigns, I ap- 
pend herewith an editorial from the 
New Haven Register of November 21, 
1960, which support many of the points 
which I have made in advocating a legal 
restriction on the lengths of these 
contests: 

How Lona Is A CAMPAIGN? 


We note with more than passing interest 
the recent comment of Connecticut's Rep- 
resentative JOHN S. MONAGAN. 

He holds forth the opinion that his bill, 
which would limit national political cam- 
paigns to 60 days, stands good chance of 
approval by the incoming Congress. 

As to whether Representative MONAGAN is 
right in this matter—we have few con- 
victions. 

However, we agree 100 percent with cer- 
tain of his observations. 

The Kennedy-Nixon campaign, he opines, 
left both candidates physically exhausted 
and needlessly so. 

It also is his conviction that the cam- 
paign left voters bored, browbeaten, and be- 
wildered. There is almost universal amen 
to this, wè are sure, 

Lots of candidates, particularly those en- 
amoured of their own voices, wouldn't enjoy 
it for a minute. 

We doubt that sellers of campaign but- 
tons, gimmicks, TV time, and the like will 
join the booster brigades. 

Ghost writers and all their kith and kin 
might rise in opposition. And, we are sure, 
there are others who would fight against a 
campaign gag. 

Having commented so, we are now pre- 
pared to sit back and rest content while 
permitting Congress to do its stuff. 

This is a question on which politicians are 
reasonably expert. And—if the duration of 
the campaign were but 60 seconds there 
would still be those to proclaim that they 
were bothered and bewildered by the com- 
plexity of it all. 

The point is—probably—that a campaign 
is always too long for those who listen, and 
always too short for those who don't. 
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What Are You For? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
there is so much poppycock, nonsense, 
and half-baked propaganda being spread 
around the country now that it is really 
refreshing to occasionally run across an 
article which is based upon common- 
sense, sound thinking, and good judg- 
ment. 

A friend and constituent of mine sent 
me a newspaper clipping this week which 
contains such an article. It is a re- 
print of a column by publisher Tom An- 
derson in the November issue of Farm 
and Ranch magazine. I think it is good 
reading, and include it here as a part 
of these remarks: 

“WHAT Are You For?” PUBLISHER ANSWERS 
QUESTION FOR His CRITICS 
(By Tom Anderson) 

Many friends, enemies, neutrals, and kin- 
folks inquire “What're you so upset about? 
Have you ever had it so good? Are you 
against everything? What're you for?” 

Friends and fellow crackpots, I've never 
had it so good. I used to be upset because I 
thought my child might have to live in a 
police state. Now I'm upset because I might 
have to. If we and the Communists keep 
doing the same as we have been doing, they'll 
take us over from within, by 1978. I'm for 
dying on my feet in preference to living on 
my knees. For a national diametri- 
cally opposed to coexistence with history's 
most despotic, atheistic, mass enslayers. For 
a national purpose dedicated to freeing the 
half of the world enslaved by the Commu- 
nists. For these conquered people then hold- 
ing their own Nuremburg trials to convict 
and hang slaughterers like Khrushchev, Mao, 
Tito. I'm for the Constitution. 

I'm for J. Edgar Hoover, who can catch 
Communists faster than the Supreme Court 
can turn them loose. For an upward reach 
for our Nation toward more spiritual values 
and morality, starting at the Presidential 
level. For spending whatever it takes to pro- 
tect America from attack, from without and 
from within. 

I'm for the right to vote without regard 
to race or age, for all citizens who can pass 
an intelligence test proving they've earned 
the right to vote. For a law requiring that 
the number of Federal agricultural employ- 
ees shall not exceed the total number of 
farmers. For outlawing the Communist 
Party and jailing or deporting all known 
Communists, including those in our State 
Department. 

Im for human values as distinguished 
from socialism. Socialism is materialism. 
The bigger the government, the smaller 
human values (that’s you) become. (To big 
government bureaucrats, human values are 
statistics.) 

I’m for a congressional investigation of 
why we recognize all our enemies—except 


Red China—but don’t recognize friends like 


Trujillo's Dominican Republic. For using 
the evidence in this investigation as the 
basis for public trials; some for criminal 
incompetency; some for treason. 

I'm for putting Christ back in Christmas— 
not Xmas but Christmas, And on the sub- 
ject of abbreviations, I'm for restoring the 
last part of what should again be our na- 
tional purpose: “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” (The American people have short- 
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ened that original sentence to just “gim- 
mie.“) 

Im for nationalism. For America first. 
For everybody standing up and being 
counted: teachers, doctors, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen even to face the catastrophe of 
catastrophes, “it hurts business.” For killing 
the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, 
setting the farmer free. For taxing co-ops 
like corporations. 

For Sammy Davis, Jr., as the first space- 
man, For nuclear war in preference to 
slavery, For Africa—for Africans. For iris, 
daffodils, old limestone fences, ivy covered 
brick, sunbathing, old brick, wood fireplaces, 
the Golden Rule. 

I'm for Senator Kennedy, the Roosevelts, 
Soapy Williams, Adlai Stevenson, Nelson 
Rockefeller, Averell Harriman and other 
superrich by inheritance, bullt-in guilt 
complex do-gooders sharing thelr own 
wealth, not mine. For an opposition party, 
regardless of whether Socialist Party A or 
Socialist Party B wins the election, 

For winning the cold war, not ending it. 
I’m for Earl Warren for impeachment. For 
right to work without being forced to join 
a union. For repeal of the 16th amendment 
(the Federal personal income tax), For the 
inequality of man, since equal men are not 
free and free men are not equal. For edu- 
cation bought, paid for, and controlled 
locally. For more expensive teachers and 
less expensive school buildings. For sepa- 
ration of church and state. For the right of 
a businessman to run his business without 
being dictated to by a labor union, 

For limiting all Federal officeholders to 
one term so that our Federal employees can 
become our servants instead of masters, 
making honest mistakes instead of calcu- 
lated ones. 

For nonconformists, as long as they break 
no law, harm no one. (We crackpots need 
protection as long as we're not dangerous.) 
For the right to be a bigot, the right to be 
wrong. 

For people who so live that they can look 
any accuser in the eye and tell him to go to 
hell. For losing a cause that's right instead 
of winning with a cause that’s wrong. For 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. For trading with people and companies 
who are for America, for the Constitution 
and for capitalism. 

I love children: all kinds, colors, and sizes, 
(Sometimes I wonder why I like em so much 
less when they're grown.) I like competition, 
hot-water hoecake and white beans, football, 
burned toast, waterfalls, hardships (because 
it builds character), getting “found out“ in 
some act of voluntary, private charity. For 
tart green apples, and teenage slang. 

I'm for giving Red China a seat in the 
UN.—our seat. For Khrushchey’s idea of 
moving U.N. out of the United States and 
for moving us out of the U.N. For Eisen- 
hower—as golf pro at Burning Tree. For 
practically everything the Socialist Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action is against, and 
against every politician that outfit endorses. 

I'm for the millions of American boys 
whose daddies will never be able to buy them 
the Presidency. For a “new frontier” for 
Cyrus Eaton—in Russia. For tightening law 
enforcement to prevent the production, 
transportation, and sale of obscene litera- 
ture, photographs, movies, records, and TV 
programs. For boycotting bookstores, TV and 
radio networks, drugstores, and newsstands 
which handle the filth. 


For curbing the Supreme Court, balancing 
the budget, limiting the debt, killing aid to 
veterans not injured in combat. For the 
Connally amendment, pay TV. For accepting 
union gangster Hoffa's statement that John 
Kennedy has a “police state mentality.” 
(Takes one to catch one.) 

I reverence all life—human, animal, and 
plant. A favorite hobby is growing plants. 
I enjoy taking cuttings of all sorts of plants 
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and trying to make them grow. I loye ani- 
mals. So much, it’s inconvenient at times. 
I came from a family of seven in which no 
one would kill a chicken. (The only reason 
I'm against boll weevils is that I’m for cot- 
ton.) I'm for trees. Every few days I take 
a tour of my 2 acres and look at all the 
trees lovingly. When I get tired and de- 
pressed I often stop by the nurseryman's on 
the way home, buy a tree of a variety I don’t 
have, and take it home and plant it. Makes 
me feel better. 

If the readers will excuse the personal 
references, I had to do it to prove I am not 
all bad, that I'm actually very tenderhearted. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
part of the observance of the 15th anni- 
versary of the United Nations, the fol- 
lowing address was delivered by me 
before the Clearfield (Pa.) Lions Club, 
October 17, 1960: 

SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER oF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE CLEARFIELD 
Lions CLUB, CLEARFIELD, PA., OCTOBER 17, 
1960 
The newspapers daily emphasize the fragile 

structure of world peace. 

A review of the proceedings of the 15th 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, which convened in New York Sep- 
tember 22, confirms that fact. 

In Germany, in southeast Asia, in Cuba, 
and in the seething continent of Africa, time 
bombs are ticking away that could explode 
with unforeseeable consequences. 

The development of unprecedentedly de- 
structive weapons and of unprecedentedly 
rapid means of delivery have made a neigh- 
borhood of the entire world in the short 
period of a decade and a half. 

And the problems which these changed 
circumstances have created seem, at times, 
almost too vast and complex for human solu- 
tion, 

Certainly, mankind must seek to find new 
ways of resolving its disputes if we are to 
survive on this planet. 

The old answers, the old diplomacy are no 
longer adequate. And we cannot rely on the 
slow, evolutionary methods of the past. The 
accelerating rush of events has plunged us 
into a new world. 

We must develop new rules to live by, and 
new instruments to maintain these rules and 
we must do it fast if we want to live out 
our lives and if our children are to live out 
their lives. 

One of the instruments that 186 being de- 
veloped to cope with this new world is the 
United Nations. Little did the framers 
suspect, in 1945 when the United Nations 
Charter was drafted, what this organization 
would be called upon to do, And little did 
the framers realize, from the structure they 
agreed upon, how the organization would 
develop. 

In the first place, they accepted the premise 
that there would be substantial agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union on keeping the peace. 

The United Nations was only a few months 
old when this hope had all but vanished. 
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Another premise was that China would 
develop into the major democratic nation 
of the East, and would be a stabilizing in- 
fluence in international relations. Dashing 
these expectations, China had in a few short 
years become Communist and the question 
of its United Nations representation the 
cause of a major_division in the organiza- 
‘tion. 

Communist China at present is perhaps the 
only nation of importance which advocates 
war as an instrument of policy—in its case, 
of Communist policy. 

The outrageous conduct at the 15th United 
Nations General Assembly of Premier 
Khrushchev of Russia, Pidel Castro, of Cuba, 
and Janos Kadar of Hungary, as they joined 
hands in an effort to destroy the United 
Nations reveals them to the world as arch 
hypocrites in their denunciation of colonial- 
ism and thelr efforts to displace Dag Ham- 
marskjold as Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 

None of the trio, or for that matter none 
of the other henchmen from behind the Iron 
Curtain, were ever elected as a result of 
free elections. 

Yet they were appealing to small inde- 
pendent nations whose freedom is made 
possible by the United Nations to destroy 
that agency of international peace. 

In denouncing colonialism and lecturing 
so-called neutral nations to aid in sabotag- 
ing the United Nations not one word came 
from Khrushchev's lips with respect to re- 
storing independence to nations subjugated 
by Russia and which have lost every vestige 
of liberty and freedom, 

These Iron Curtain countries robbed of 
freedom by Russia include Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, East Germany, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania, each of whfch, if they dared rebel 
against Russian rule, would face the same 
fate of Hungary when it sought to break the 
shackles forged by the cruel monsters of 
Moscow. 

In short, Khrushchev’s appeal was in real- 
ity an invitation to the new member nations 
of the United Nations to place their necks 
in the Kremlin noose. 

The spectacle of Khrushchev and his Red 
eronies posing as liberators of mankind in- 
sulted the intelligence of all civilized na- 
tions as did his table-pounding antics when 
various United Nations speakers opposed him 
and his gang of international thugs. 

While the West succeeded in repulsing 
Khrushchev and his Communist stooges the 
growing membership of the United Nations 
ls evidence that the West faces a great task 
in meeting the challenge of the Kremlin. 

On October 8, by a vote of 34 to 42, with 
22 nations not voting, the West headed by 
the United States defeated the Kremlin's at- 
tempt to oust Nationalist China from the 
United Nations and admit Red China. 

The effort to replace Dag Hammarskjold 
with a Soviet-type three-man committee in- 
cluding a vetoing Communist would result 
in sounding the death knell of the United 
Nations, 

It is gratifying that by a 70 to 0 vote the 
United Nations confirmed its confidence in 
Dag Hammarskjold. Yet the constantly in- 
creasing membership of the United Nations 
poses a threat to the West as evidenced by 
the scant eight-vote margin on October 8 
that defeated the proposal to consider the 
admission of Red China. 

Frankly, the next 12 months may well de- 
termine how the question is to be settled 
since 22 nations abstained from voting this 
year. 

Indeed, perhaps only the strong leadership 
of the United States has enabled the United 
Nations to survive and to develop into the 
force for world peace that it 1s today. 

Against Soviet and Chinese Communist 
aggressive designs the United States, in 1950, 
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led many of the free nations in the United 
Nations fight against aggression in Korea. 

Our steadfast support of this organization 
has made it a rallying point for most of the 
free nations of the world. It has become 
an indispensable instrament of free world 
diplomacy and an indispensable bridge be- 
tween the free and Soviet-dominated Com- 
munist worlds. 

Without the United Nations, hopes for 
peace would be greatly diminished; and hopes 
for peace with freedom would suffer an even 
sharper decline. 

I repeat, the United Nations of 1960 is 
vastly different from the United Nations of 
1945. It has been adapted to meet rapidly 
changing conditions over the years. 

For a better understanding of the present 
United Nations—this increasingly useful or- 
ganization—I would like to describe three 
ways in which it is serving the cause of 
peace today, illustrated by specific exam- 
ples. 

1. The United Nations is promoting stabil- 
ity in new nations: Scores of new nations 
have emerged upon the international horizon 
since 1945. This year alone will see the 
birth of many new nations in Africa, and 
a consequent increase in the membership 
of the United Nations from 82 to close to 
100. Most of these new countries are under- 
developed. 

The majority of them, in reaction against 
historic white Western domination, are 
averse to following Western leadership. 

Under these circumstances the United Na- 
tions is a natural instrument toward which 
these new countries, particularly in Africa, 
can turn for help and guidance. 

One of the principal purposes of the United 
Nations is to protect the independence of its 
member, states, and usually one of the first 
acts of a new nation is to seek the protection 
of U.N. membership. 

Within the past months we have seen the 
United Nations emerge as a potent factor 
in Africa, where the explosive forces of in- 
dependence threaten to create chaos and 
where weakness threatens to invite Com- 
munist subversion. 

The present and future roles of the United 
Nations in Africa may well spell the differ- 
ence between an Africa free to discover its 
own identity and its own interests, and an 
Africa caught in the dangerous currents of 
the cold war. 

Specifically, we are witnessing from day to 
day the unprecedented role the United Na- 
tions is playing in the Congo, where freedom 
has meant descent into near-anarchy. 

Events in the Congo illustrate how the 
Soviet Union seeks to fill political vacuums 
and thus extend communism. 

If the United Nations can maintain its 
position in the Congo and help the Congo 
become a stable and progressive country, free 
from outside domination, we will have wit- 
nessed a great and promising expansion of 
its usefulness. 

The difficulties should not be minimized 
and it will be some time before we can tell 
whether the experiment will succeed. 

But it should be given every chance to suc- 
ceed that money or other United States sup- 
port can provide, for the Congo may be the 
touchstone of the future of Africa, and in- 
deed, of the United Nations and of world 


peace. 

2. The United Nations provides buffers 
between quarreling nations: Often the pur- 
poses of peace are best served by drawing 
quarreling nations apart and erecting some 
kind of barrier between them. The United 
Nations is well equipped to perform this func- 
tion. This is particularly true of its role 
in interposing itself between the United 
States and the Soviet Union: 

Direct confrontations of power between the 
United States and its allies, and the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries, are 
extremely dangerous, for they carry with 
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them the possibility of atomic world war. 

When confrontations threaten to occur in 
vital strategic areas, the dangers are in- 
creased. 


I would list two vital areas in which the 
United Nations has served as a neutralizing 
agency—as a buffer—as a way of preventing 
or diminishing Western and Soviet involve- 
ments threatening world peace: The Middle 
East and southeast Asia. The importance 
of the Middle East in world politics can 
scarcely be overestimated. This ts indeed a 
pivotal area, a crossroads of the world, rich 
in oll and other resources, and the gateway 
to the African Continent. 

It has been the scene of fiery international 
politics since the end of World War II, and 
its recurring crises have several times 
brought the world to the brink of war. No- 
where has the United Nations played a more 
useful part as a buffer and neutralizer. 

In the Suez debacle of 1956, it created a 
United Nations emergency force to facilitate 
the withdrawa] of the British and French 
from Egypt and to pacify the relations be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. 

The emergency force has remained on duty 
ever since and has recently provided valuable 
personnel experienced in the arts of inter- 
national peacemaking to the United Nations 
force presently deployed in the Congo. 

Again in 1958 events in the Middle East 
evoked screaming headlines in all of our 


papers. 

Both the United States and Great Britain 
found it necessary to land troops in the area 
and the threat of Soviet involvement loomed 
large. 

Once more the United Nations was called 
upon for help. 

In an emergency special session of the 


U.N. General Assembly, the U.N. Secretary 


General was charged with creating the kind 
of stability in the region which would permit 
the withdrawal of the United States and 
British troops. 

Largely through the negotiations at which 
he is so adept, the U.N. Secretary General 
was successful in reducing the tensions 
among the various Arab countries and thus 
permitting the withdrawal of Western 
troo) 


ps. 

The risks of great power confrontation 
were in this way reduced. 

Southeast Asia is another region where 
Communist attempts at penetration create 
a danger to peace. 

Recently North Vietnam, doubtless with 
the backing of Communist China if not the 
Soviet Union, was masterminding subversion 
and guerrilla activity in Laos aimed at bring- 
ing Laos into the Communist camp. 

Lao authorities had more than a year 
ago entered into consultation with United 
Nations officials. 

Last September the Government of Laos 
sent an urgent request to the United Na- 
tions for an emergency force to halt aggres- 
sion. 

Over an attempted Soviet veto, the United 
Nations Security Council sent a mission to 
Laos to investigate, and this was followed 
by a visit by the United Nations Secretary 
General. 

All of these different initiatives have had 
the effect of establishing the United Nations 
as an active element in the stabilization of 
Laos and helping to keep it free, at least so 
far, from Communist domination. 

Recent disturbances reveal that the situa- 
tion in Laos is still touch and go. Southeast 
Asia remains a potentially explosive region. 

But if the United Natlons succeeds in the 
Congo, it may well take on a stronger role 
elsewhere and be used with increasing effec- 
tiveness to maintain the independence of its 
members in southeast Asia. 

3. Finally, the United Nations, as a world 
forum, is used to clarify important world 
issues and offers a means of talking out dis- 
putes instead of fighting them out. 
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The United Nations provides a neutral 
forum in which all sides to controversies 
can have their say. This is in Itself a useful 
function. 

But, more than this, in the United Na- 
tions problems crucial to the survival of 
humanity are explored, and thus the way is 
made easier for future solutions. An ex- 
ample of this role has been the prolonged 
debate in the United Nations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the 
issue of surprise attack. 

The development of the long-range missile 
has maae 8 surprise attack, a vastly 
magnified Pearl Harbor, ible on part 
of the Soviet Union. om 12 

This possibility vitally affects the relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and, indeed, international politics in 
general. 

The latest round of this portentous United 
Nations debate was precipitated by the down- 
ing of the American U-2 plane over the So- 
viet Union. 

To put this incident in perspective, I 
would like to recall that as far back as 1955 
at the summit conference of that year, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed an "open skies" 
plan which, if adopted, would have pre- 
cluded the necessity for U-2 flights. 

Here is an instance where violent disagree- 
ments have been aired but no solution has 
been found; of an endless dialogue which 
apparently reaches no conclusions. 

But the fears and needs of both sides 
have been explored and a safety valve has 
been provided for tensions that at times have 
risen dangerously high. 

Can we not hope that this debate will 
contribute to some solution in the future? 

Indeed, if mankind is to survive, ways must 
be found to control the trembling balance 
of terror, any disturbance of which may 
mean all-out nuclear war. 

I have listed only three of the many ways 
in which the United Nations contributes 
to world peace. 

At this stage in history it is obvious that 
we could not do without such an organiza- 
tion. But what the United Nations has 
been made to do is much less than what it 
must be made to do, if we are to evolve a 
true community of mankind. And only in 
such evolution is there hope for permanent 
peace. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
January 22, 1961, will mark the 43d an- 
niversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public. Many Americans of Ukrainian 
descent in this country will be celebrat- 
ing this anniversary in a fitting and 
solemn manner. 

The Ukrainian people always have 
been loyal allies with us in the common 
struggle against Russian Communist im- 
perialism. They have suffered persecu- 
tion and enslavement by Communist 
Russia and they fully understand the 
danger of Communist imperialism to the 
peace and future of the world. 

Never before was this day as important 
to all freedom loving people as it is today 
when the danger of the spreading of 
Communist tyranny threatens the peace 
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and security of the world. On this day 
we join in paying tribute to the gallant 
Ukrainian people who fought gallantly 
in defense of their freedom and inde- 
pendence and who never accepted the 
yoke imposed upon them by Communist 
Russia and have continued to fight for 
their liberation despite the fact that in 
1920, Ukraine was overrun by the Com- 
munist troops of Moscow. 

At this moment, when the Communist 
world, headed by Communist Russia, is 
marshaling its forces against the free 
world, as announced in the Communist 
manifesto in Moscow on December 6, 
1960, we here in the United States, en- 
joying the blessings of liberty and free- 
dom, express our sympathy to and un- 
derstanding of the Ukrainian people en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that there 
may be restored to the Ukrainian people 
and to all enslaved nations, the blessings 
of freedom and liberty. 


Senator Dodd Looks Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the current discussion of 
reform of the electoral college, I append 
herewith an article entitled “Senator 
Dopp Looks Ahead,” which appeared in 
Ralph de Toledano’s column in Wash- 
ington on January 9, 1961. 

This is a most penetrating analysis of 
this difficult and pressing problem and 
a constructive proposal for remedying 
-this defect in our electoral process and I 
am happy to append this article so that 
the views of the Connecticut Senator 
may have widespread circulation: 

In WASHINGTON 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 
SENATOR DODD LOOKS AHEAD 

When the Senate begins what will be a 
long and tortured debate on reform of the 
electoral college, one of those most active 
will be Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut. Tom Dopp has already introduced an 
amendment to the Constitution which would 
-require that the electoral vote of each State 
be divided according to the percentage of the 
popular vote each candidate recelyes. He 
believes that the present system is unfair 
and abnormal and that his amendment 
would eliminate all the evils arising from 
the artificial importance the unit rule gives 
to a few large States. He finds something 
seriously wrong in an electoral that 
makes decisive not the vote of 70 million, 
but the vote of several thousand in a few 
key areas. 

With Senator Dopp working for this 
amendment, it will not expire on the Sen- 
ate's cutting room floor. Tom Dopp is one 
cf the relatively few in public life who com- 
bine a sense of dedication, the intellectual 
capacity to implement this sense, and the 
drive to push toward his goal no matter 
what the obstacles, As acting chairman of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
he has brought balance and direction to the 
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group, where once frenetic activity alter- 
nated with lackadaisical puttering. 

Though he is reflective and gentle in 
speech and manner, this ís deceptive. In 
many ways he is a maverick, and like most 
mavericks, he fights hard. In 1958 he wrest- 
ed the Democratic senatorial nomination 
from the State Democratic machine and con- 
founded the pundits by winning the election. 
At the 1960 Democratic Convention, he Was 
the only delegate to make his opposition to 
Senator Kennedy's nomination public, but 
he swallowed his defeat and campaigned ac- 
tively for the ticket. 

Tom Dopp is deeply concerned over Amer- 
{ca’s role as a bastion in the world's fight 
for freedom. He has just returned from a 
tour of Europe where he spoke to the lead- 
ers, official and otherwise, in this fight. He 
has observed at first hand the fumbling ef- 
forts of many US. officials to meet the chal- 
lenge posed by the protracted conflict of our 
times, as well as their widespread lack of 
understanding of the forces working against 
us. He does not ascribe sinister motives to 
those who make foolish policy. But you are 
just as dead if the man who held the gun 
didn't know it was loaded. 

High on Senator Dopp's agenda for this 
session of Congress is the enactment of the 
Freedom Academy bill which passed the 
Senate last year but was crowded out of 
the House Calendar. The idea of creating 
a Freedom Academy has had widespread 
support on both sides of the congressional 
aisles. It has been endorsed by liberals 
and conservatives, by cold war experts, and 
by scholars. When It is set up, the Academy 
will. bring together the most knowledgeable 
men in the field of Communist strategy and 
tactics—for example, Col. Willlam Kintner, 
whose “The Front Is Everywhere,” ranks 
among the most perceptive and incisive 
technical books ever written on Com- 
munist organization and operations. These 
men will make up the faculty. The students 
will be young people from the United States 
and other countries who will be taught to 
know the enemy and to organize counter- 
strategy in the political and psychological 
areas of the cold war. 

Negotiation with the Communists will 
never bring peace to the world, Senator 
Dopp says. Only total victory over Com- 
munist subversion in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa can save the West. The point is 
well taken. For four decades, the Soviets 
have been training bright young men from 
these tinderbox areas in the organization of 
catastrophe. Graduates of the Lenin School 
in Moscow crop up wherever there is trouble, 
In Ghana they are Ghanians, in Cuba they 
are Cubans—and it is child’s play for them 
to pose as nationalists and to dominate the 
untrained. and disorganized democratic 
leaders. A relatively small number of Free- 
dom Academy alumni could with equal suc- 
cess apply the concept of the strategic mi- 
nority in opposition to the Communists. 

Discussing the Academy with me yesterday, 
Senator Dopp made it clear that this was 
only a first step. He believes education is 
u vital factor, but education that is purpose- 
ful and geared to the realities of the situa- 
tion. What he would like to see is a new 
university rising in Washington, supported 
if necessary by public funds. “I'd like to 
bring thousands of young people to this 
country,” he said, “where they could see why 
and how our form of government works.“ 

But alone, the inculcation of democratic 
ideals would not succeed. Senator Dopp is 
aware that this can backfire—as it did for 
the British and the French who created a 
class of intellectuals in Asia and Africa, then 
let them return home unprepared for play- 
ing a significant role in their countries. 

His dream is to give the. young people who 
attended this university practical schooling 
in engineering and the sciences, in medicine 
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and dentistry, in business administration, 
so that they can have something to offer 
their struggling countries beyond an ideo- 
logical understanding of a free soclety—so 
that they can earn a livelihood. The unem- 
ployed intellectual usually ends up as the 
embittered ally of the world’s predatory 
movements. 

This is a big order—and on the face of it 
an expensive one. But Its cost would hardly 
make a dent in the combined defense budget 
and pay far greater dividends than most of 
our foreign ald. Funds would be spent. in 
this country, moreover, reducing the drain 
on the dollar, For Senator Dopp, this truly 
American university would be both desirable 
and highly practical. 


USDA Research Made Important 
Advances During 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE, Mr. Speaker, re- 
search undeniably plays a vital part in 
the remarkable advances that are being 
made by American agriculture. 

So that my colleagues can gain an im- 
mediate perspective on the accomplish- 
ments of agricultural research, I submit 
to the Record an article from the Janu- 
ary 14 issue of the Packer, a vegetable 
trade publication, presenting a break- 
down of research applied to the various 


agricultural areas during 1960: 
USDA RESEARCH MADE IMPORTANT ADVANCES 
Dure 1960 
Wasuinoton, D.C., January 13.—Sum- 


marizing research advances during 1960, the 
US. Department of Agriculture points to 
new findings made during the year that may 
lead to more efficient and profitable crop 
and livestock production. Concentrating on 
basic research, USDA scientists probed mys- 
teries of nature to come up with principles 
and concepts that may provide improved 
tools for the agriculture of the future. 

Of major importance among 1960's farm 
research findings by workers in USDA's pio- 
neering laboratories is Information on how 
nutrients move from the soll to the interior 
of plants and how plants gain resistance or 
susceptibility to disease. 

Agricultural Research Service entomolo- 
gists made an important gain in the fight 
against insect pests during the year when 
they synthesized an insect attractant that 
occurs naturally in the female gypsy moth. 
This discovery made possible for the first 
time the synthesis of unlimited quantities of 
a related attractant that can be manufac- 
tured at low cost. The synthetic will aid 
in detecting infestations, and its possible 
use in gypsy moth control programs is being 
explored. 


STERILIZE FLIES 


Self-annihilation of houseflies and fruit- 
flies as a result of chemical sterilization was 
tried by USDA entomologists this year for 
the first time. These experiments mark 
the first laboratory trials of a chemical that 
sterilizes both male and female flies. By 
mixing small quantities of this material in 
the flies“ food, permanent sterility is 
achieved and the flies cannot reproduce. 

A newly discovered species of fungus com- 
mon to Louisiana sugarcane soil and believed 
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to be widely distributed in nature is being 
tested for biological control of nematodes. 
In laboratory experiments, this fungus killed 
root-knot sting, sheath, dagger, lance, ring, 
meadow, citrus, and stunt nematodes. The 
fungus kills by penetrating the skin and 
growing within the bodies of the nematodes. 
It is a type of water mold, apparently not 
harmful to plantlife. 

Studies of poultry cancer by Agricultural 
Research Service scientists may ald in the 
battle against other types of animal and 
human cancer. A poultry cancer previously 
thought to be noncontagious was proved 
transmissible by direct contact between 
birds in experiments conducted at the U.S. 
Regional Poultry Laboratory, East Lansing 
Mich. These studies support the belief of 
many scientists that viruses cause some 
forms of cancer. 

Other U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists bred chickens resistant to an infec- 
tious leukemia-like cancer of the bone mar- 
row and blood. This work indicates that 
animals can be bred for resistance to at least 
one form of cancer and that both sexes can 
transmit this resistance to their progeny. 

Agricultural Research Service research vet- 
erinarians at the Plum Island Animal Disease 
Laboratory showed that the ribonucleic-acid 
core of foot-and-mouth virus, the part which 
produces the disease, may be more resistant 
to destruction by heat than was previously 
believed. Infectious cores were obtained 
from virus boiled for 5 minutes, indicating 
that this virus may*be even more dangerous 
than was previously thought. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Other highlights of 1960 farm research by 
agricultural research scientists at more than 
330 Federal and cooperating State agricul- 
tural experiment stations follow: 

ARS agricultural engineers reported ex- 
perimental success in grain drying with air 
heated by the sun. Corn was dried more 
quickly and effectively with the solar heated 
air system than with a conventional un- 
heated air system in tests in Kansas. Fans 
in the solar heating system used 50 percent 
less electric power than those in the con- 
ventional system. 

Completely automatic handling of poultry 
feed from storage bins to feeders was made 
possible through research by Agricultural 
Research Service and State agricultural ex- 
periment station engineers in Illinois. They 
devised and adapted facilities using both 
experimental and commercial equipment op- 
erated by electric controls to automatically 
blend, grind, convey, and distribute feed, and 
Maintain a constant supply in the poultry 
houses. 

WEED KILLERS 


USDA engineers and scientists also found 
that subsurface application, a new technique 
for applying volatile herbicides, increases the 
effectiveness of these hard to handle weed 
killers. The new application method, dem- 
onstrated with an experimental, tractor- 
Powered, rear-mounted, two-row cultivator- 
Sprayer, was used to apply a herbicide in a 
thin band under the surface of cottonseed 
beds before planting. The treatment re- 
sulted in 90 percent control of weeds, com- 
pared with about 75 percent control when 
the chemical was sprayed on the soll surface 
and mixed in with a rotary hoe. 

Dairy cattle research at the Department's 
Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Mad., demonstrated that dairy-cow type 18 
only slightly correlated with milk production. 
USDA dairy scientists believe this research 
supports application of greater emphasis on 
dairy ent and less on show ring ac- 
tivities, judging ability, and type. Analysis 
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of USDA and State studies involving Ayrshire. 
Holstein and Jersey cattle showed that if 
type classifications were used in conjunction 
with production records in breeding pro- 
grams, milk production would be increased 
less than one-half of 1 percent more than 
by using production records alone. 

Pigs fed experimentally on corn and cob 
meal made of the whole ear produced a 
higher percentage of lean cuts at a lower feed 
cost per pound of gain than pigs fed a normal 
corn ration. This cooperative research at the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
showed that the corn and cob meal may be 
an economical and useful source of fiber for 
hog feed. 

Many new crop varieties incorpating better 
flavor, more disease and insect resistance, 
and higher yields, were released cooperatively 
by USDA and several State agricultural ex- 
periment stations. Three new pear varieties 
will help extend the marketing period for 
growers. Two of them, Moonglow and Dawn, 
ripen earlier than Bartlett—the most widely 
grown pear—and the third, Magness, ripens 
about 1 week later. Magness and Moonglow, 
because of their fire-blight resistance, may 
also make possible commercial pear produc- 
tion in the Eastern United States. 


At the Florida Citrus Experiment Station, 
Agricultural Research Service scientists 
found six varieties of citrus rootstock re- 
sistant to nematodes which cause 
spreading decline, a condition that has 
caused serious losses to Florida growers, 

NEW VEGETABLES 


New varieties of vegetables released in- 
cluded Seaway, an early maturing bush-type 
peabean, resistant to common bean mosaic; 
four new lettuce varieties; Treasure, a high- 
yielding, storage-type hybrid Spanish onion; 
Badger Shipper, the first cabbage having re- 
sistance to clubroot, a serious disease in 
many cabbage-growing areas; Vinall, 4 new 
Russian wild rye superior in seed production 
to present commercial wild rye; two new 
Durum wheat varieties with better resistance 
to Race 158 stemrust than any variety pres- 
ently available to growers; and three new 
Hard Red Winter wheats, resistant to several 
insects and diseases. 

An electronic instrument that simultane- 
ously determines the changing shape of the 
water surface and bottom of sandbed streams 
was developed through USDA-sponsored re- 
search. This device operates on the same 
principle as Sonar, developed during World 
War II for submarine detection, and will 
allow automatic recording of water level 
and streambed changes. 

Soil scientists at the US, Salinity Labora- 
tory, Riverside, Calif., developed a laboratory 
instrument that can measure differences in 
relative humidity of soil samples as small as 
one two-thousandth of 1 percent. This ap- 
paratus gives some of the quantitative 
measurements needed to determine the fac- 
tors influencing availability of water to 
plants. As these influences become better 
understood, scientists hope to develop means 
toward more efficient use of water in agricul- 
ture. 

Looking into the future, studies made in 
1960 by Agricultural Research Service farm 
research economists indicate that family 
farms of 1975 will be even more specialized 
than at present, but they will continue to 
dominate most types of farming. The aver- 
age size of family farms will continue to in- 
crease, and the total number of farms will 
decrease, the studies show. Foreseen also is 
an increase in the present trend on farms to 
adopt labor-saving and output-increasing 
improvements essential to economic survival 
in competitive farming. 
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A Tribute to a Great Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein an article from the maga- 
zine South Carolina City, official publi- 
cation of the South Carolina Municipal 
Association, on J. N. Caldwell, who was 
the first secretary and prime mover in 
the organization of a successful munici- 
pal association in South Carolina. 

Mr. Caldwell, a lifelong friend of mine, 
assumed this responsibility in 1939, and 
over a period of 21 years organized one 
of the most efficient municipal organiza- 
tions in the Southern States. 

In addition to his work with the mu- 
nicipalities of South Carolina, Mr. Cald- 
well was an enthusiastic -and tireless 
worker in all worthwhile community 
projects. 

He was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church and was chairman of the board 
of deacons in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Columbia, S.C, 

He was one of the most active members 
of the Kiwanis Club and participated in 
every worthwhile community project, not - 
only for the benefit of Columbia but for 
the entire State of South Carolina. 

He was called from his earthly duties 
on August 4, 1960, unexpectedly and sud- 
denly while still working for the interest 
of his State. 

It is a privilege for me to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a fitting trib- 
ute paid to him by the Municipal Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina, composed of 
mast of the mayors and officials of the 
cities in my State: 

Jim CALDWELL AND THE MUNICIPAL ASSOCIA- 
TION oF SOUTH CAROLINA 

For 21 years the names Jim Caldwell and 
the Municipal Association of South Carolina 
Were synonymous. It was in November of 
1939 that eight municipal officials, acting as 
a semiofficial body representing 28 South 
Carolina towns and cities who wished to 
form a fulltime organization of all the 
municipalities in South Carolina, accepted 
the application of Jim Caldwell for employ- 
ment as the first fulltime executive director 
of the Municipal Association of South Caro- 
lina. Prior to that time the Municipal As- 
sociation had been only a paper organiza- 
tion composed of the four largest cities— 
Columbia, Charleston, Greefville, and 
Spartanburg, as well a5 any other South 
Carolina town or city that cared to join 
them in retaining an attorney each year dur- 
ing the legislative session. 

When Jim Caldwell came to Columbia in 
December of 1939 he had been associated 
with the city of Rock Hill's tax department 
for 3 years, and he was keenly aware of the 
desparate need for an active fulltime state- 
wide organization representing the interests 
of each and every incorporated town and 
city in South Carolina. 

The University of South Carolina’s exten- 
tion division and the Department of Politi- 
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eal Science offered the newly created organi- 
zation office space and clerical assistance on 


the campus, and by the end of the year 33 


towns had affiliated with the organization. 
So, in January 1940, Jim Caldwell began his 
executive leadership of the Municipal Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina with some 33- 
member cities and an executive board com- 
posed of a president and 8 other members. 
At the first annual meeting held in the 
Jefferson Hotel ballroom, he was greatly en- 
couraged to see 100 city officials and their 
wives attending. Col. J. H. Mann, city at- 
torney of Greenville, was appointed to draft 
the constitution and bylaws, and although 
some skeptics gave the organization only 
1 year to exist—gradually more towns and 
cities became affiliated with the association. 
The very first project of the association met 
with complete success—collecting business 
license taxes owed by insurance companies 
for many years to all of the cities and towns 
in South Carolina. 

At the beginning of the second year of 
its existence the clouds of war began to 
darken the horizon of our country, and it 
looked for a time as if the association might 
not survive, but this did not dim the spirit 
of the man chosen to be its first full-time 
executive director. Some 100 cities and 
towns had now affiliated themselves with the 
municipal association, and the services of 
the office in Columbia were needed even 
more desperately. The State Director of 
Civil Defense, Maj. G. Heyward Mahon, of 
Greenville, asked the municipal association 
to ald the State of South Carolina in or- 
ganizing the civil defense effort—a job that 
was readily undertaken. In February of 1942 
immediately following the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, of New York 
City, the then national director of civil de- 
Tense, addressed the third annual meeting 
of the Municipal Association of South Caro- 
lina, which at that time was one of the larg- 
est meetings ever held in the State. With 
the increased membership within the associa- 
tion, and the benefits that were already be- 
ginning to accrue to those municipalities who 
were members, the annual fees for the asso- 
ctation were increased to where Jim Caldwell 
could have one full-time secretary, and this 
arrangement continued until 1954 when an- 
other employee was added. 

At the very height of World War I in 1943 
the municipal association was successful in 
persuading the members of the legislature 
to return the motor transportation fees to 
the cities and towns of South Carolina on 
a per capita basis. Two years later a per- 
centage of the alcohol, beer, and wine taxes 
was definitely allocated to the municipali- 
ties by the State legislature. This was later 
increased in 1949, and again in 1952, but in 
the latter year the last increase was. vetoed 
by the Governor. However, since the mid- 
1940’s the cities and towns of South Caro- 
lina have always received a definite allo- 
cated share of the alcoholic liquors tax, as 
well as the beer and wine tax in compensa- 
tion for services rendered by their policemen 
and other municipal employees. Prior to 
Jim Caldwell and the municipal associa- 
tion’s successsful efforts in persuading the 
State legislature to each year return a por- 
tion of this tax money to the towns and cities, 
very little if any revenue from this source 
had ever been returned by the State of South 
Carolina to its municipal subdivision on a 
shared basis. 

As the years rolled by many incidental, 
yet little known benefits, for South Carolina 
municipal employees, were obtained by Jim 
Caldwell and the municipal association. The 
bringing of municipal employees into the 
State retirement system, participating in 
workmen's compensation benefits, the spon- 
soring of a group insurance plan by the mu- 
nicipal association, and the bringing of po- 
licemen and firemen into the Federal social 
security program were just a few of the 
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many benefits that accrued to individual city 
employees by the work of this man. 

Jim Caldwell quickly won nationwide rec- 
ognition for his work in South Carolina. 
From 1945 to 1948 he served on the executive 
board of the American Municipal Association 
and participated in setting up the reorgan- 
ization plans for the national organization 
with which the Municipal Association of 
South Carolina is affillated. The direct city 
membership was one of his suggestions that 
this organization adopted. In 1952 at the 
annual American Municipal Association 
meeting in Los Angeles he was presented 
with a special achievement award for his 
work both in South Carolina and in behalf 
of the American Municipal Association. He 
was also similarly honored by the Southern 
Building Code Congress for his work in mak- 
ing it possible for this building code to be 
adopted by towns and citles in South Caro- 
lina. 

When 1957 arrived it was recognized by the 
membership—now 243 strong, that the office 
facilities, and services of the municipal asso- 
ciation should be greatly expanded under the 
leadership of Jim Caldwell. Beginning in late 
1957 the office and staff of the association 
were expanded with a long range program 
being adopted. A legislative assistant and 
counsel was retained as well as two full 
time clerk-stenographers. 

During the immediate past legislative ses- 
sion Jim Caldwell along with Mayors Hardin 
of Rock Hill, Culbertson of Laurens, and 
many other city officials led the fight to re- 
vise and update South Carolina's annexa- 
tion statutes. This effort, as we know, has 
initially met with defeat due to the adding 
of an unworkable utility amendment to the 
association-sponsored bill, but both Jim and 
many of the rest of us Involved in that legis- 
lative effort believe that such a bill will 
eventually be enacted into law and become 
a reality in South Carolina. Also, in this 
legislative session, the legislature did not as 
requested allocate more State-shared taxes 
to the towns and cities of South Carolina, 
but at Jim Caldwell’s request, they did set 
up a Joint legislative committee to study the 
subject of municipal finances and their work 
is now going forward. 

At the final annual meeting of the Muni- 
cipal Association of South Carolina at which 
Jim was in attendance, President J. H. 
Bryant representing the executive committee 
and the membership of the entire municipal 
association presented to him a silver loving 
cup commemorating his 20 years of service 
in behalf of all of the cities and towns in 
South Carolina. This was the climax of his 
career and the final public recognition he 
received for his work. 

Two weeks later following the annual 
meeting in Columbia last January, he was 
stricken with a Kidney stone ailment and 
rushed to the hospital. Two emergency op- 
erations were performed upon him and for 
several days it appeared that he would not 
pull through. However, the determined will 
and constitution that had seen him through 
so many crises in his life once again came 
forward. He made a terrific comeback and 
bfore the end of February he had returned to 
the office. 

Through the months of March and April 
he continued to show improvement, but at 
the end of the month of May he once again 
began to tire very easily and was forced to 
curtail his activities. However, June came 
and with his assistant and office staff more 
attractive and convenient office quarters 
were selected in the Creason Building. Final 
plans for the summer meetings of the muni- 
cipal finance officers, building officials, and 
city attorneys were completed. Jim was able 
to attend all of these meetings but that of 
the city attorneys—all of which were the 
most successful ever held. 

On Monday, the 18th of July, he went to 
the office with every intention of making a 
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trip to Greenville that week and having a 
small regional meeting of the mayors and 


other city officials to discuss the association's 


legislative programs or 1961. However, fol- 
lowing a few hours of work he became quite 
ill and had to walk out of the municipal 
association's office, though unknown to us 
then, for the last time. _He was immediately 
confined to the Providence Hospital for rR 
series of tests and X-rays, but it appeared 
that he was suffering from some form of 
yellow jaundice. His initial response to 
treatment appeared to be satisfactory, but 
on the 23th of July, 11 days after entering 
the hospital, his condition took a decided 
turn for the worse. The doctors then tenta- 
tively diagnosed his illness as being infec- 
tious hepatitis. Although critically ill, he 
nevertheless continued his interest in the 
work of the municipal association. He was 
briefed daily on all of the problems arising 
in the office and continued to give advice to 
the staff as to plans for the fall regional 
meetings, the meeting of the executive board 
in September and legislative objectives. 

His doctors finally decided that it would 
be best to operate upon him to see if any- 
thing could be done to relleve his condition, 
and before going to the operating room he 
asked if everything was in order at the office 
and to please convey his gratitude to all of 
his many friends within the municipal asso- 
elation who had stood by and helped him 
during his illness. 

The operation was successful, but the 
hepatitis, which was finally determined as 
having been received in a blood transfusion 
during the course of the February illness, 
had virtually destroyed his liver. He never 
Tully regained consciousness following the 
operation, and at 6:35 a.m. on the morning 
of August 4 Jim Caldwell and the municipal 
association of South Carolina after 21 
years were finally separated in this life. 

His legacy: a lasting organization for the 
cities and towns of South Carolina and hard 
work for all unselfish municipal officials and 
citizens everywhere interested in seeing that 
local government survives in South Carolina. 


A TRIBUTE TO Our “Mr. Jm” 


(By Roland Windham, City Clerk and 
Treasurer, Sumter, S. C.) 


If we could momentarily turn back the 
pages of time through 2 decades and look in 
upon Jim Caldwell, we would have observed 
a man busily engaged at all times in the 
interest of all of his employers, the munici- 
palities of South Carolina—the largest and 
the smallest. 

Yes, we observed through the years Mr. 
Jim's qualities and devotion to duty, even 
in failing health this past year, which we all 
came to know and admire. 

The Municipal Association of South Caro- 
lina has grown rapidly through the years. 
Not only did more towns and cities affiliate 
themselves with this organization, but with- 
in the cities and towns different departments 
organized on a Statewide level under the 
guidance and direction of Mr. Jim. For ex- 
ample, I am sure that there hasn't been a 
clerk and treasurer In South Carolina who 
attended any of the finance officers’ work- 
shops conducted by the association and the 
Extension Division of the University and 
then put into effect what he or she learned, 
that their city has not benefited many times 
over. This was also true of our city attor- 
neys, utility officials, building officials, fire 
chiefs, city managers, and all other groups of 
municipal employees. 

Mr. Jim was one of the finest Christian 
gentlemen whom I ever have had the pleas- 
ure of knowing. In my close association 
with him, I never saw or heard of him doing 
anything of which I believe God would be 
ashamed. 

If at times Mr. Jim seemed to ask a lot 
from us, this in itself was but another mani- 
festation of his interest and loyalty to our 
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association and the cause of better municipal 
government in South Carolina. He invari- 
ably worked long and hard hours, but ac- 
complished much. 

Even though Mr. Jim has left us and gone 
to a far greater reward, his precepts and his 
example will forever guide and inspire us in 
the municipal association to still greater 
achievements in the years to come. 


The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 
SPEECH 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the late Mrs. Eprrn NOURSE 
Rocers had a noteworthy and unusual 
career, both in the Congress and in life. 
She won for herself a unique place in the 
hearts of the people of the Fifth District 
of Massachusetts and of the whole State. 
She was devoted and indefatigable, both 
in her legislative work and in looking 
after the inter of the Fifth District 
and its people. 

She was one of the kindest persons 
whom I have ever known and her friends 
will remember her big heart and friendly 
interest as well as her exemplary career. 

Mrs. Rocers’ interest in and devotion 
to servicemen and veterans dates back to 
World War I when she was a Red Cross 
worker overseas. She was later assigned 
to Walter Reed Hospital. In 1922 she 
was appointed by President Harding as 
his personal representative in the care of 
disabled soldiers, and continued in this 
work for over a decade. 

She has been devoted to that cause 
ever since, giving untiringly of herself 
to the personal attention and needs of 
the veterans, as well as in official action 
seeking the improvement of Government 
programs. 

The memory of her work on behalf of 
servicemen and veterans deserves to be 
perpetuated, and that can most fittingly 
be done by naming a veterans hospital in 
her honor. A bill has been filed to re- 
name the veterans’ hospital on South 
Huntington Avenue in the Jamaica Plain 
section of Boston as the EDITH Nourse 
Rocers Memorial Veterans’ Hospital. I 
trust that Members of the Senate and 
House will join enthusiastically in thus 
honoring her memory. 

Mrs. ROGERS was so interested and de- 
voted in her work that she was tireless 
in its accomplishment. Even when ad- 
vanced years had overtaken her, she 
thought nothing of taking a night train 
to Boston, motoring to Lowell, attending 
to the needs of her district, and perhaps 
speaking at a luncheon or banquet, and 
returning to Washington by night train 
the following evening. Her strength was 
truly the strength of 10, because her 
heart was pure. 

We of the Massachusetts delegation 
have been closed personal friends as well 
as congressional colleagues of Mrs. 
Rocers. We will miss her friendship, 
her kindness, her devotion to duty and 
to her friends. 
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You’ve Got To Have Heart 


EXTENSION OF: REMARKS 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “You've Got To 
Have Heart,” which appeared in the 
Rockford (IIl.) Morning Star of Jan- 
uary 15, 1961: 

You've Gor To Have Hranr 
(By John Grimes) 


It is no secret in Washington that the 
spate of special Task Force reports fed to 
the public In recent weeks by the Kennedy 
entourage has as its chief purpose the 
drowning out of the de words of 
President Eisenhower, such as the President's 
remarks on the state of the Union, an elo- 
quent, factual, and rancorless valedictory, 

It was by no means accidental that the 
most unpleasant of these reports, that 
charging failure of space experiments and 
referring to our space science as a “sick pro- 
gram,” was reserved for release on the very 
eve of the President's report to Congress 
on the state of the Union. 

But this barrage of task force reports, 
drawn up in the main by theoreticians and 
ivory-tower occupants, and covering prac- 
tically every facet of government, had other 
purposes than merely to shrill out the final 
prudent words of the departing adminis- 
tration. 

The reports were intended, among other 
things, to create the illusion of an enormous 
outlay of intellectual activity on the part 
of the “new frontiersmen" to cover up the 
fact that the Kennedy program has not 
jeled and shows no sign of immediate jell- 
ing. The President-elect has let the cat 
out of the bag on that score by his casual 
reception of the labors of his Task Force 
experts. These reports had served their pur- 
pose when they were released to the public, 
and that purpose was the downgrading of 


-Eisenhower accomplishments in the past 8 


years. 

The hope that President Eisenhower might 
be sent as a scapegoat into the wilderness, 
as was Herbert Hoover, was dashed by the 
narrow margin of Mr. Kennedy’s victory. 
Since the voters refused to swamp the Re- 
publicans, as in 1932, and thus repudiate 
the accomplishments of 8 years, it was neces- 
sary to use a little psychology and bang 
away with a drumfire of special reports at 
the Eisenhower record. The hope has been 
that thus the public's conception of Eisen- 
hower accomplishments would be supplanted 
by a false picture of Eisenhower's “stagna- 
tion.” We'd be made to feel “sick” and 
ready for the healer. 

The factor which, by the private admis- 
sions of some in the Kennedy entourage, 
has troubled them most is the affection, con- 
fidence, and sense of partnership which 
President Eisenhower has inspired, and which 
the Kennedy entourage feels is lacking 
among its assets. For all his scrambled syn- 
tax, the outgoing President can communicate 
with the public. Mr. Kennedy has tried, as 
recently as his address to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, but what came through was his- 
torical rhetoric, unlightened by humor and 
without warmth. Doris Fleeson—no Repub- 
lican she—commented that a fascinating 
and power-laden quality sadly lacking is 
personal fervor.” 

The men selected to surround the new 
President, professors largely from Harvard, 
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management experts, investment bankers, 
foundation heads, are not of the type that 
will supply the missing factor. To say this 
is not to deny them skill and efficiency, 
whatever their ideological directions. But 
the public may find it difficult not to find 
anyone to love or laugh with or offer sym- 
pathy to. Government is not all rationali- 
zation, The more effective Presidents have 
reached the heart, too, as did Jackson, Lin- 
coln, the two Roosevelts, even Truman; as 
Eisenhower has done. 

And since Mr. Eisenhower is the latest 
of this great line and does communicate and 
hold affection, it may have been deemed 
necessary to try to erase that picture. 

In any case, before the week is out, John 
F. Kennedy will be President. He will be 
on his own to make his own record, to try 
to stand among the giants. And we ought 
then to have done with this ritual of 
politics—the attempt to portray 8 years of 
our national life as “sick” years. 


A Bill To Provide Full Overhaul and Re- 
pair Capability for Nuclear-Powered 
and Conventional Submarines at the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard in Penn- 
sylvania 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date I have introduced a bill to provide 
for full overhaul and repair capability 
for nuclear-powered and conventional 
submarines at the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard in Pennsylvania. 

With the Navy's growing fleet of nu- 
clear submarines and the gradual re- 
tirement of the conventional submarine, 
the day is not far distant when the num- 
ber of conventional submarines in the 
Navy will not warrant the continuation 
of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard and 
Submarine Base unless it is fully 
equipped to handle nuclear-powered 
submarines in addition to its present 
capability with regard to conventional 
submarines. 

At the present time, it is estimated 
that 900 men at the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard are engaged daily in connec- 
tion with maintenance and repair work 
on conventional submarines. This effort 
represents an annual expenditure of ap- 
proximately $14 million. Therefore, 
with the nuclear-powered submarine 
destined to replace the conventional sub- 
marine within the next few days, these 
900 jobs and the annual expenditure of 
$14 million could be placed in jeopardy. 

We are all familiar with what is hap- 
pening to skilled manpower at the Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington, D.C., where 
thousands of jobs are being abolished. 

According to available information, 
the Navy's experience at other naval 
yards indicates that from 2 to 3 years is 
necessary from the time the funds be- 
come available until the conversion job is 
complete. Therefore, it could be 3 years 
before the submarine base at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard could be con- 
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verted to the point that it could provide 
full overhaul and repair capability for 
nuclear-powered and conventional sub- 
marines. It is estimated that the cost 
of conversion will range from $2 to $4 
million, and will not only apply to the 
facilities and equipment but will include 
training of personnel. 

It is common knowledge that the life 
of a submarine is about 20 years and a 
great percentage of our conventional 
submarines is either overage or ap- 
proaching that point. While it costs 134 
times as much to construct nuclear- 
powered submarines as it does the con- 
ventional type submarine, almost the 
same manpower is needed to overhaul 
and repair a nuclear-powered submarine. 
Here again time will be needed to train 
the necessary personnel, 

Since. nuclear-powered submarines re- 
quire a greater depth of water than the 
conventional type, some work will be 
necessary such as dredging, and so forth, 
in the waters adjacent to the Philadel- 
phia Naval Shipyard. However, accord- 
ing to information furnished, no work 
will be required on the main channel 
leading from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. It will 
take time to dredge the area in the vicin- 
ity of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 
There, time is of the essence in prepar- 
ing the Philadelphia submarine base for 
dual capacity in maintaining and repair- 
ing both nuclear-powered and conven- 
tional submarines. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am not permitted 
to reveal classified information, I can 
say it will not be too many years hence 
when the conventional type submarines 
in our Navy will be buta few. Therefore, 
if the Philadelphia submarine base with 
its 900 employees and an annual expendi- 
ture of $14 million are to be preserved, 
Congress should take immediate action 
on my bill, keeping in mind that the eco- 
nomic effects of closing such a facility 
would further complicate our growing 
unemployment problem in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


The 87th Congress Should Take Immedi- 
ate Action on H.R. 591, Designed To 
Prohibit Unjust Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Because of Age, Since Enact- 
ment of Such Legislation Has Been 
Urged for Years by the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing my efforts to cooperate with the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles in its cam- 
paign to prohibit unjust discrimination 
in employment because of age, I have 
reintroduced the bill I had pending in 
the 86th Congress on the subject. 
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For the past several years the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles has been in the fore- 
front of the effort to encourage employ- 
ment for persons over 40 years of age 
under a national program titled Jobs 
After 40." 

Recently I was in contact with Mr. 
Arthur S. Ehrmann of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles at which time I informed 
him of my intention to reintroduce the 
legislation sponsored by me in the 86th 
Congress. Mr. Ehrmann asserted that 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles is seeking 
legislation at both the State and Na- 
tional levels to combat the increasingly 
grave problem. He stated that the 
Eagles are supporting bills in the various 
State legislatures seeking to add to the 
11 States which already have on their 
books laws prohibiting job discrimina- 
tion based solely on age.” 

It is my sincere hope that my bill H.R. 
591 will receive early and favorable con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


Joseph Lykes Receives “Man of South” 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


r OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to place in the Record the an- 
nouncement in the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times that Mr. Joseph T. Lykes, of Tam- 
pa, Fla., has been selected “Man of the 
South” for 1960 by Dixie Business, a 
magazine published by Col. Hubert T. 
Lee, of Decatur, Ga.: 

JOSEPH LYKKES RECEIVES Man or SOUTH 

AWARD 
Tamra —Jeseph T. Lykes, head of one of 


the world’s largest steamship lines, last night ° 


received the Man of the South Award for 
1960. 

More than 400 businessmen, educators, and 
political figures turned out for a banquet 
honoring the 72-year-old industrialist. 

Lykes, board chairman of Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., became the 15th recipient 
of the annual award. Selection is made by 
Dixie Business magazine of Atlanta on the 
basis of a southwide vote by representatives 
of various firms. 

A plaque stating that his name would be 
added to the Hall of Fame for the Living 
was presented to Lykes at the banquet by 
Hubert F. Lee, publisher of the magazine. 

Carl D. Brorein, Sr., of Tampa, president 
of General Telephone Co. of Florida, served 
&s master of ceremonies. 

U.S. Senator Spessarp HOLLAND, Democrat, 
of Florida, was principal speaker, 

Lykes, a native of Brooksville, is a direc- 
tor or former director of more than 10 firms. 
He became affiliated with the steamship firm 
50 years ago, shortly after graduation from 
Washington and Lee University. 

Lykes Bros. operates 54 Amerſcan- flag ships 
from headquarters at New Orleans. The 
ships travel to ports throughout the free 
world. 

He has served for several years as board 
chairman of Lykes Bros., Inc., and is presi- 
dent and a director of Pasco Packing Co., 
a citrus firm. 
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Beyond the Call of Duty—John Brennan, 
Chief of Bayonne, N.J., Fire Depart- 


ment 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, in 
Bayonne, N.J., on December 29, John 
Brennan, the chief of the Bayonne Fire 
Department performed a heroic act 
that went beyond the call of duty. In 
doing so, he made us pause to reflect just 
how dependent we all are on each other. 

In the midst of a roaring oil fire that 
threatened the entire city already 
shaken by tank explosions he crawled 
through the flames to turn off the valve 
that was feeding the fire from an 18,000- 
gallon propane tank. In weighing the 
risk of the entire tank exploding and in 
disregarding the consequences, he saved 
the city from great tragedy. 

His action was of heroic proportions 
for he gambled his life in order to save 
the lives of others. This is the greatest 
sacrifice within the capability of man. 

It should create in all of us an aware- 
ness that each day our firemen and 
policemen accept this challenge as part 
of their daily life. It may be that for 
long periods of time most firemen or 
policemen are not required to accept 
such a challenge. But the fact is that all 
of them are ready to accept such a chal- 
lenge upon accepting their position. We 
all take for granted their courage and 
their acceptance of bodily harm and in- 
jury in the interest of the public safety 
as much as we take for granted that they 
wear blue uniforms. Let us pause once 
in awhile when we see the sérvice blue 
to thank our firemen and our policemen 
for doing so much for all of us for very 
little return. Chief Brennan’s action 
typifies all firemen and all policemen— 
ready to defend us and ready to sacri- 
fice their lives for us. The next time we 
are prone to criticize let us instead praise 
them for what we know—that our com- 
munity is a better place to live because 
of them. 

Let us understand them better and let 
us understand each other better. Not 
only will, understanding make life more 
pleasant but it can only be through un- 
derstanding that we can ever achieve 
peace. 

I would like to include as part of my 
remarks the following editorials from 
the Bayonne Times, the Jersey Journal, 
and the Newark News paying tribute to 
Fire Chief Brennan, Bayonne firemen 
and to the many volunteers who par- 
ticipated in this great public service. 
These editorials are typical of the edi- 
torial comment throughout the country 
who commented on this heroic per- 
formance: 

[From the Newark (N. J.) News, Dec. 31, 
1960] 


DISASTER AVERTED 


But for the efficient and heroic efforts of 
Bayonne’s firemen, the conflagration 
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Wednesday night amidst petroleum stocks 
and exploding gas tanks might have ex- 
ceeded the Constellation disaster in terms of 
human lives lost. 

Fortunately, as was not the case aboard 
the incompleted carrier, there was no con- 
fict of command; no confusion in direction. 
The men under Fire Chief John Brennan, 
who risked his own life by crawling under 
volatile tanks to reach a cutoff valve, did 
their job with creditable precision. 

As a result, the exploding inferno was 
confined to the yards. Nearby homes did 
not catch fire. No lives were lost. 

Many of those who live in the potentially 
dangerous surroundings of Constable Hook 
have expressed their gratitude to the men 
who answered Bayonne's general alarm, Ap- 
preciation for their services is something 
firemen deserve but seldom hear. 


HEROISM or Fire Cuter Moves EVERYONE BUT 
Hit 


Fire Chief John T. Brennan didn't tell his 
six kids about his role in averting a major 
disaster when he went home to change 
clothes yesterday morning. He had just 
risked death by crawling between flames to 
shut of the main valve of an 18,000-gallon 
propane gas tank that was feeding the fire 
and causing explosions of smaller gas cylin- 
ders at the Sun Gas Products Co. 

He left home quickly, without sleep, to 
begin a long day of work and answering ques- 
tions—from every , especially reporters— 
and coordinating cleanup and investigation 
tasks. 

EDS MOB HIM 


When he got home at night, though, the 
kids knew about it—and so did everyone else 
who reads newspapers, watches television, or 
listens to the radio, 

The youngsters, from 2 to 12, mobbed their 
daddy at the door to add their congratula- 
tions to the widespread plaudits he has re- 
ceived. 

Commissioner John E, Januszewski gave 
the most dramatic thanks to the 38-year-old 
fire chief when he said, “If that tank had 
exploded, it would have been the end of 
Bayonne.” 

Reporters talking with Brennan yesterday 
wouldn't have known from the way he spoke 
that he had a played a hero's role. 

He said that all his men faced death in 
the line of duty as they wet down five huge 
Bayonne Industries storage tanks scant yards 
away from the propane, each of the two- 
a tanks holding 1,680,000 galions of fuel 
oll. 

If one of those tanks had ruptured, the 
firemen would have been engulfed with blaz- 
ing oll. The ensuing fire would have made 
the sky-piercing blaze at the propane yard 
look like a candle in a hurricane by com- 
parison. 7 

This morning, when asked how he felt the 
day after the excitement, Brennan, fire chief 
only since October 1, answered sleepily: 

“I don't feel anything at all.” 

[From the Bayonne (N.J.) Times, 
Dec. 30, 1960} 
THE DISASTER 


Bayonne is entitled to be proud of the 
work done at the scene of the explosions and 
fire yesterday morning. The firemen were 
working under extremely perilous conditions, 
in cold and ice among les they 
could only guess at the nature of. They 
didn't hesitate. Chief Brennan epitomized 
their spirit when he crawled into a dangerous 
spot to close a valve that was pouring out a 
volatile liquid, and when he closed the valve 
that part of the blaze was soon controlled. 
Elsewhere other firemen were doing every- 
thing that could be done. In the meantime 
volunteers were converging on the disaster 
arens, and they pitched in to help. 
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It does not just happen that the disaster 
was no worse. It could have been, certainly, 
if luck had been bad. But it was not good 
luck that the firemen and thelr volunteer 
assistants managed to protect tanks full of 
inflammables in the neighborhood, and 
labored to confine the fires with the skill 
that comes of knowing precisely what is to 
be done in a given situation. And it is not 
luck that the Elks and the Mackenzie Post 
and the Polish Amrerican Home were ready 
to take in the families cleared from the area, 
That was kindliness and willingness to do 
anything that might be useful, The Salva- 
tlon Army was there, the Red Cross sent its 
volunteers in. Civil defense people were 
helping. What could have been an appalling 
disaster was held within limits, and it was 
skill combined with general willingness to 
help that did it. 

The blasts serve as a reminder that we are 
in the middle of one of the most dangerous 
perlods of the entire year for fires, traffic 
accidents, and casual mishaps, It is an ex- 
cellent time to be careful at home, at work, 
traveling in between, and anywhere at all. 
The fire danger is acute because of the strain 
on heating plants; the traffic danger involves 
the usual holiday risks aggravated by the 
new snow on an ice base. And we've been 
warned. There have been enough fires in 
Bayonne in the last couple of weeks to last 
us for a long, long time. 


[From the Jersey Journal, Jan. 4, 1961] 
Hupson HERO 


Long overdue here is praise for John T. 
Brennan, the Bayonne fire chief who risked 
his life in last week’s explosions and fire at 
& gas products company in the Constable 
Hook section, 

Chief Brenan dashed into the heart of the 
fire to shut off a valve on an 18,000-gallon 
tank of propane which was feeding the blaze. 
Other firemen kept hoses trained on him, 
wetting him down as he made the dash and 
then crawled under the tank to turn the 
valve. But Chief Brennan did not ask one 
of his men to go; he did the job himself. 

Chief Brennan joined the Bayonne fire de- 
partment in 1943 and worked up through the 
ranks to his appointment as chief last Sep- 
tember. At 38, he is the youngest fire chief 
the city has ever had. 

When he was named chief, Brennan said 
he is not the kind to send any man into 
a fire where he would not first go himself. 
Last week he proved he meant what he said. 


The Late Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I deem it 
a privilege to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing a deserving tribute to our late col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable EDITH Nourse 
Rogers, who was one of America’s most 
outstanding and accomplished women. 

Mrs. Rocers was first elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1925 to suc- 
ceed her late husband, John Jacob Rog- 
ers. The people of the Fifth District of 
Massachusetts had great confidence in 
her leadership and ability as she served 
them from that time until the date of her 
death, September 10, 1960. As we all 
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know, she dedicated her public life to 
sponsoring legislation beneficial to our 
war veterans. She possessed an extraor- 
dinary understanding of their problems 
and served with great distinction as a 
member of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of which she was chairman 
in the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Rocers soon after I came to the Congress. 
It was a great privilege to have been a 
friend of hers. I always had great re- 
spect for her ability, untiring energy and 
high purpose in life. She was indeed a 
heartwarming personality and most gra- 
cious and kind. I have lost a very dear 
friend. Her congressional district, the 
State of Massachusetts and the United 
States of America have lost a real friend 
and a dedicated public servant. 


Social Security Legislation Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am including a letter I received 
from a constituent of mine, Mr. J. D. 
Rowe, of Bethune, S.C. Mr. Rowe and 
his wife have been good, hard-working, 
and exemplary citizens for many years, 
and their situation, as evidenced by the 
attached letter, points out the difficulties 
50 Many are having in these days. I do 
hope that those who read this letter will 
keep in mind the economics pointed out 
by Mr. Rowe when we consider social- 
security legislation in the future. The 
letter is as follows: 

BETHUNE, S.C., January 11, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert W. HEMPHILL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Now that we have a Democratic 
administration and a Democratic Congress, 
there should be more unity in our Govern- 
ment. Maybe the forgotten generation will 
be remembered at last, I refer to the men 
and women past 65 who have no savings and 
no income except their social-security checks. 

Now I will cite my particular case, and I 
daresay there are many thousands and pos- 
sibly millions as bad off. 

I am 75, and my wife is 70, and we are both 
crippled with arthritis and rheumatism, so 
we can just barely get around the house. 
We live in the country in an old house that 
the wind blows through. And our combined 
income from social security is only $91 per 
month. Mine is $56, and hers is $35. On 
that amount we cannot even buy proper 
food, and we are suffering from malnutri- 
tion, which is only another word for slow 
starvation. You won't have to go to Asia 
or Africa to find starving people. 

Our budget is not large enough for either 
clothing or medicine. The doctor pre- 
scribed medicine for my wife that costs over 
$20 per month and my medicine costs over 
$10 per month, if I get it, and we can't even 
pay the doctor. So what are we going to do? 
The papers say that a medical aid for the 
aged has been passed in Congress, but as far 
as I can find out no funds are available yet 
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down here and no one seems to know when 
they will be. 

I am sure that most of us would be better 
satisfied with a larger benefit from social 
security than to depend on the whim of some 
overworked doctors. Then we could pay our 
own bills and go to the doctor of our choice. 
I wish you would read this letter before the 
House and remind your colleagues that 
charity begins at home and there are a few 
million needy people in America as well as 
the ones in Asia and Africa, 


Iremain, 
Yours respectfully, 
J. D. Rows. 
Soil Bank and Small Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I haye re- 
cently introduced House bill 1075 which 
provides for a payment-in-kind program 
so farmers would haye the opportunity 
to idle at least 10 percent, and not more 
than 50 percent of their wheat, corn, 
and other feed-grain acreage in return 
for rental payments-in-kind from sur- 
plus Government stocks, paid by nego- 
tiable certificates. Another feature of 
the bill is a proposed extension of the 
conservation reserve which would also 
provide protection for rural communi- 
ties. The conservation reserve has been 
a success. One of the worries and con- 
cerns has been over the effect of the soil 
bank on small towns. Recently, Editor 
L. E. Oberg of the Lake City Graphic 
newspaper in my district expressed him- 
self editorially during the recent politi- 
cal campaign on the effects of the soil 
bank on small towns. Since I beleve his 
facts and conclusions are substantive, I 
recommend this editorial to all Members: 

Som, BANE AND SMALL TOWNS 
the present political campaign con- 
siderable is said at rural meetings about the 
soll bank and its effects on small towns. 

Reports must be confusing—some candi- 
dates advocate the soil bank—others oppose 
it. City residents might picture farms de- 
serted and overgrown with weeds. 

This editorial isn’t intended to solve any 
farm or surplus food problem; but remarks 
made by the DFL candidate for Congress, 
George Shepherd, led us to dig into a few 
facts. When speaking in Lake City he said: 

“Taking whole farms out of production as 
my opponent proposes would spell ruin for 
hundreds of small businesses in the First 
District alone. Gophers aren't customers, 
farmers are. If farmers aren’t farming they 
won't be buying implements, tools, feed, and 

Ruin for hundreds of businesses suggests 
a vast number of farms are retired. 

A misleading statement Is loosely and eas- 
ily made but takes time and space to refute. 

At the Wabasha County ASO office we 
learned 10,260 acres of county land are in 
the soll bank as whole farms, Another 3,347 
acres are retired as part farms. 

The 1959 Census of Agriculture conducted 
in Wabasha county listed 305,343 acres as the 
total land in farms. 

The proportion shows only 4.4 percent of 
the county farmland is in the soil bank, 1.1 
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percent in part farms and 8.3 percent in 
whole farms, 

Assuming each county has a similar acre- 
age retired, is it probable such percentage, or 
even an increase, would ruin hundreds of 
businesses or whole small towns as has fur- 
ther been predicted by Mr. Shepherd? 

A breakdown of Wabasha County farms 
participating in the program shows them in 
the following sizes: 


Number 

of farms 
Donn gg . TR ARE 9 
Wied AA Bee os ee ee a 21 
Steini. ð .. ne 32 
160 £0200 ye bone ash dos aan 55 
MOI NG 240 la e554 O EE E 15 
Mis . 15 
Wr enpea lawned saneunee 35 


A check at the ASC office shows about half 
the farmers retired land either because they 
had reached retirement age or because of 
health. That practically eliminates them 
from being machinery customers. 

The other half fell into several classifica- 
tions. On the larger farms some owners 
found hiring help such a problem they pre- 
ferred to work only as much land as the 
family alone could handle and retired part 
of the farni. 

In the farms under 160 acres, where a 
third of all farms in the program fall, to find 
other employment is the main reason given 
besides health or age. 

Isn't it likely that the marginal farmer 
at least in the long run—will be better off 
by finding his livelihood elsewhere? Maybe 
he can become a better customer. 

In nearly every instance the farm build- 
ings are occupied. The ASC office does not 
have a count of vacant houses but estimates 
the number is very small. Even though the 
land is not worked, there are no restrictions 
to living in the house or-ralsing poultry or 
stock. 

People still live there and they are still 
customers. The few familles we know with 
farms in the program are subscribers to the 
Graphic, they take a daily paper, have a 
telephone, use electricity, drive cars, dress 
well and buy groceries. 

The soll bank doesn't Interest progressive 
young farmers. The rental price paid isn't 
comparable to their returns if working the 
land. The maximum allowable to any farm- 
er is $5,000; in Wabasha County only three 
near that figure. 

Yes, it is possible hundreds of small busi- 
nesses and even whole towns, not so small, 
may die. But the blame can more likely be 
placed upon the people who live there and 
the merchants themselves than on the soil 
bank, Because people go to metropolitan 
centers to shop—because merchants do too 
little to attract and hold customers. 

Many & small town became a ghost town 
long before anyone heard the words 8011 
bank.’ It could even happen to Lake City. 


Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Eprrx Nourse ROGERS was a 
native of the State of Maine and one of 
the Nation's distinguished women. 

It was an honor and a pleasure to have 
her friendship, and it was an inspiration 
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to be close to her great work in the Con- 
gress for veterans and for her beloved 
New England. 

I join in tribute to a colleague, a fel- 
low citizen of Maine and New England, 
and a truly great American woman. 


Dr. William Larrabee 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
little rural community of New Palestine, 
Ind., was shocked and saddened when 
the word was circulated on November 16 
of the death of Dr. William H. Larrabee, 
esteemed physician and former Member 
of Congress. While I did not have the 
pleasure of serving with him in Con- 
gress, as many in this body today, in all 
humility, I feel that I can say that he 
was closer to me than to any other man 
in this body. To substantiate that state- 
ment, I beg your indulgence for a per- 
sonal reference. Dr, Larrabee was our 
family physician who attended my 
mother at my birth and that of my four 
brothers and two sisters, Further, in 
1928 when I was the victim of a serious 
seige of illness and my life hung by a 
thread for 9 months, next to the grace 
of God, it was the medical skill of Dr. 
Larrabee and others whom he called in 
for consultation that helped bring about 
my recovery. For this I have always 
8 55 deeply grateful to him and almighty 

To young men in my community he 
was always a kind adviser. He was a 
man of stern principles and high ideals 
and exercised the same in his profes- 
sional life and I am sure also in his life 
as a Member of this Congress. To me 
he served as an inspiration on many 
occassions. Following my illness he 
urged me to study medicine and offered 
to assist me in my educational program 
and further, turn his practice over to me 
at the proper time. But the ministry 
was my goal at that.time. Later, when 
I was prevailed upon by friends to seek 
a seat in Congress, the first man to whom 
I turned for advice was Dr. Larrabee. I 
can still hear his immediate reply to my 
question: “Walter, with your family 
bringing up, your background and your 
training, you cannot say ‘No’ to the citi- 
zens of your community.” His 12 years 
in this body endeared him to many of 
you, his 62 years as a physician in my 
eee community endeared him to all of 


=e would like to take the liberty of quot- 
ing from an excellent article on Dr. 
Larrabee entitled “An Amazing Doctor” 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
magazine, September 18, 1960, only 2 
months before his death at the ripe age 
of 90. The article stated: 

Dr, Larrabee would give this advice to a 
man entering Congress: “Be yourself. Don't 
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let the lobbyists tell you what to do. Go 
down there with the full intention of yoting 
what your conscience tells you is right, re- 
gardless of politics. And keep your con- 
science well nourished by contacts with your 
Maker.” k 


He adds: 

I've asked the Lord's help every day. My 
life has been spared many times when the 
doctors told my wife I didn’t have much 
chance of living. The Lord has helped me 
and helps me yet. When you've been in 
medicine as long as I haye, you have to be- 
lleve In God. 

There can be no greater tribute to Dr. 
Larrabee than these, his own thought- 
ful and inspirational words. I join with 
others of you and his successor, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HARVEY], 
in expressing condolences to his sur- 
vivors and members of his family, his 
brother, a prominent veternarian in our 
home community, his sister and his 
many nieces and nephews. The memory 
of this great man will long linger in the 
minds of those who knew him in this 
Chamber and in the minds of his fellow 
citizens in New Palestine. 


Listen, Oh, World, I Am Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, be- 
Cause of the broad national interest in 
our senior citizens, I am submitting here- 
with a poem titled “Listen, Oh, World, 
I Am Age,” authored by a deceased con- 
Stituent of mine, Nathaniel A. Davis, 
which has been set to me by his widow, 
Sonia H. Davis. 

During his lifetime, Dr. Davis was a 
Serious student of human nature and was 
the author of many articles and poems 
on American patriotism. 

The following poem reveals his respect 
for our senior citizens: 

LISTEN, On, WORLD, I Am AGE 

Listen, Oh, World, I am Age! 

Unmoved by your counting of years. 

Though rich man or poor man or king on a 
throne, 

We, who are aged, have fought for our own; 

know how to overcome fears 

Is the glory of age. 

Attend to me, World, Iam Age! 

What of it, if but I am fit? 

If my sinews are firm, I know how to endure. 

I have learned how to think, and to plan 
and be sure; 

To hasten or patiently wait; 

Suppose I am Age! 

Age has its passion for right. 

In ripeness and strength it takes pride. 

Men in their prime as in days of their youth 

Need the wisdom of Age as they seck for 
the Truth; 

I decline to be cast on one side 

Because I am Age! 

Iam Age! Whatofthat? Iam Age. 

But, because of my right to have work, 

I denounce’ all as traitors, by whom I am 
told 

When I offer my services: “You are too old.” 

Why should I shuffle—or shirk— 

Because I am Age? 
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If I'm fit for the job, it is mine. 
The bread I would eat, I would earn. 
If my muscles are strong and my intellect 


bright, 

No counting of birthdays may cancel that 
right. 

Idemand my full right of my turn 

To have work! 


Pay out doles, as is just, to the weak 

And unfit to bear burdens and toll, 

But for those who are able Life’s burdens 
to share, 

To plan and achieve, to adventure and dare 

In the city or out on the soil, 

Life means work. 


Listen, Oh World! Iam Age! 
I claim constitutional right. 
Against limitations of this protest. 
Toll is as much of a right as is rest. 
For this—not for favors, I fight! 
Let me work! 
—Nathaniel A. Davis. 


About the Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare announced to a news conference 
that the application of the Prince Ed- 
ward School Foundation for use of Gov- 
ernment surplus property has been re- 
jected because the school foundation 
was established to undermine the public 
school system in Prince Edward County. 
This statement is shocking. First, the 
application was turned down many 
months ago and why Secretary Flem- 
ming in his swan song and just prior 
to his departure from Washington would 
for political reasons make the announce- 
ment at this time is amazing in itself. 
Second, anyone who is familiar with the 
Prince Edward School Foundation 
knows that the statements of the Sec- 
retary are, so far from the facts that 
they can fully appreciate the cranberry 
episode in which the Secretary nearly 
ruined one of the industries of this 
country. 

The statement is absurd and I cannot 
help but point out to the Members of 
this body the fact that the Prince Ed- 
ward School Foundation is doing a 
splendid job in educating approximately 
1,400 pupils of Prince Edward County. 
They have a faculty of 67 qualified teach- 
ers. Their instruction is second to none 
in Virginia. From the 1960 class of 62 
graduates, 35 entered colleges and uni- 
versities in 7 States and 2 are in business 
colleges. 

The foundation is going ahead with 
the construction of a modern plant to 
take care of all of the white upper school 
students in the county. It is contem- 
plated that it will be ready for use in 
September 1961. I commend the white 
people of Prince Edward County for the 
noble stand they have taken, for the 
great work they are doing in educating 
their children, as well as their determi- 
nation to preserve constitutional prin- 
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ciples that mean so much to the welfare 
of our people. It is regrettable that be- 
cause of the adamant stand of a small 
minority of the colored people their chil- 
dren are being prevented from receiving 
any education. 

I say to Mr. Flemming in all serious- 
ness that I hope before he speaks again 
about the Prince Edward situation that 
he will at least acquire some knowledge 
of the true facts. His ignorance of the 
situation is shocking to our people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Farm- 
ville Herald of January 10, 1961. It is 
written in plain language. It is short 
and to the point. The editorial is as 
follows: : 


ABOUT THE PILGRIMAGE 


Numbers of people have asked us ques- 
tions regarding the third annual pilgrimage 
which was held in Farmville on January 2, 
bringing approximately 500 to 600 Negro citi- 
zens and 10 white citizens for a 5-hour pro- 
gram. The former two annual pilgrimages 
had been held in Richmond at the Mosque 
with a trek to the capitol steps for a prayer 
meeting. This year it was transferred to 
Farmville with a prayer meeting at the court- 
house. The project was held under the aus- 
pices here of the Prince Edward Christian 
Association, headed by Rev. L. F. Griffin, who 
is also coordinator for the NAACP. The pro- 
gram was held in excellent decorum, as was 
to be Ot those attending the 
pilgrimage it is estimated that about 80 per- 
cent were from out of this area, this being 
a statewide pilgrimage. 

The press reported the proceedings at the 
afternoon session in detail, The morning 
session was not open to the public, which is 
also understandable and perfectly within 
the rights of the association. The people 
of the United States have every right to as- 
semble peaceably and to petition, under the 
first amendment of the Constitution, 

It is pertinent that this pilgrimage should 
be held in Prince Edward County. Propa- 
ganda, being a strong point in the program 
of the Christian Association, is being used 
against the position of Prince Edward 
County in an effort to force the county to 
enter the field of public integrated schools. 

It is pertinent that this group should re- 
sort to pressures to obtain this objective. 
Do they not know that this question is now 
before the Federal court in a suit instituted 
by the NAACP? 

It is obvious to us, and to many constitu- 
tional lawyers that this suit cannot be won 
by the NAACP without upsetting every 
established existing law and principles set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

If by daily local pressures the board of 
supervisors can be forced to appropriate for 
integrated public schools the suit which 18 
now before the court would become moot. 
It would appear to us that the NAACP does 
not have a great deal of faith In its present 
suit, and has instituted this pressure tactic. 

Why not let the court decide this very 
important and fundamental constitutional 
question? 

In the meantime, there is no reason for the 
Negro children to be out of school in Prince 
Edward County. 

The white people through their own efforts 
have provided educational opportunities in 
nonsectarian private schools for all white 
children applying. 

Offers were made to the Negro people in 
December 1959, and in July 1960 to assist 
them in offering educational opportunities 
in this county for their children, None of 
these offers have been accepted, but the 
offers stand through the Southside Schools, 
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Inc., a nonprofit corporation now in ex- 
istence. 

The continued refusal of the Negro citizens 
to accept any educational program except 
integrated public schools, shows that they 
are more interested in integration of the 
races than in education for their children. 
That is their prerogative. 

The Virginia Legislature in 1960 formulat- 
ed a policy to provide educational opportuni- 
ties for all children. It recognized the neces- 
sity of scholarships to the children who would 
attend nonsectarian private schools in or 
outside, and in public schools located out- 
side, the locality where the children reside. 

The county of Prince Edward has refused 
to tax itself for integrated public schools. 
However, the county of Prince Edward has 
provided $100 scholarships for every child 
residing in this county to attend a private 
nonsectarlan school in the county, which 
supplements by $100 the State scholarships 
amounting to $125 for elementary pupils and 
$150 for secondary students. 

Prince Edward's position is so simple that 
it has been misunderstood widely. Simply 
stated it is (and has been since 1955): 

In 1956, 4,500 taxpayers of Prince Edward 
presented a signed petition to the board of 
supervisors, “our conviction that 
the separation of races in the public schools 
of this county is absolutely necessary and 
do affirm that we prefer to abandon public 
schools and educate our children in some 
other way if that be necessary to preserve 
separation of the races in the schools of this 
county." 

When the time came in 1959 that separa- 
tion of races in the public schools was no 
longer possible, the board of su 
withheld county funds from public school 
support, and reduced the tax levy accord- 
ingly. In 1960 the levy increased to provide 
scholarships of $100 to every child of school 
age in the county regardiess of race. 

There the matter stands. 


Hon. Richard Wigglesworth 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
together with Dick Wigglesworth’s thou- 
sands of friends, I was shocked and 
saddened when I heard of his untimely 
death, and I join with them in expressing 
my loss and sorrow. 

I had the privilege of knowing Dick 
Wigglesworth for a number of years and 
I have never met a finer gentleman, 
modest and self-effacing, willing and 
competent, and with a disposition which 
endeared him to everyone he came in 
contact with. He was a devoted servant 
of his country and gave of his time and 
talents willingly and without thought of 
personal gain or advancement. It is not 
necessary for me to speak of his long 
service in the House of Representatives 
because his record is well known and 
highly respected by those who knew him 
and served with him. 

He had a delightful sense of humor 
and was always welcomed at social 
gatherings. When he was in a remi- 
niscent mood, he entertained his friends 
with anecdotes about his experiences and 
it is a significant fact that although he 
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might poke fun at some one, there was 
never any rancor or ill-feeling displayed 
by him. I do not recall that he ever said 
anything derogatory about anyone. 

His passing is a great loss not only to 
his friends but to the country he served 
so well. I extend my most heartfelt 
sympathy to his widow and children. 
May they be strengthened by the solace 
of understanding, the peace of accept- 
ance and the comfort of faith. 


You Can Do Something About Billboards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September-October issue of Audubon 
magazine, 1960, Carl W. Buchheister, 
president of the National Audubon So- 
ciety, made some recommendations about 
what can be done to cure the billboard 
clutter. 

The National Audubon Society is the 
Nation’s oldest citizens’ organization 
concerned with the conservation of wild- 
life and plants, soil, water, and related 
natural resources, including scenic and 
esthetic values. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Buchheister’s remarks in the Rec- 
ORD: 

You Can Do SOMETHING ABOUT 
BILLBOARDS 

Last February Harper’s magazine carried 
an article on the outdoor-advertising prob- 
lem by Howard Gossage, a San Francisco ad- 
vertising man. Mr. Gossage put forth the 
suggestion that the only way to deal with 
billboards is not by trying to regulate them 
but by abolishing them outright. His argu- 
ment is that the billboard industry has no 
right to exist because it 18 selling something 
it doesn’t own—your fleld of vision. It is 
not an advertising medium like TV, maga- 
zines, or newspapers, because it doesn’t pro- 
vide information, entertainment, or any- 
thing else the customer wants. Worst of all, 
Mr. Gossage pointed out, billboards are an 
outrageous invasion of privacy because they 
inflict themselves on you without your per- 
mission and, unlike any other kind of adver- 
tising, they are inescapable. 

At the end of his article, Mr. Gossage pre- 
sented a little ballot, inviting readers to mark 
it for or against billboards and mail it to 
him 


In the June Harper's, the editor reported 
on the results of Mr. Gossage’s straw vote. 
At last count, 1,950 had voted for abolishing 
billboards and 411 for keeping them. 
Among the billboard proponents were 187 
who didn't use the printed ballot, but signed 
their names to a printed form letter and 
used identical envelopes, nearly all mailed 
from the same city. Harper’s concluded 
some angry billboard men did an organiza- 
tion job in that city. It was the same kind 
of operation carried out in many parts of the 
country that caused Congress to water down 
and almost fail to pass the modest billboard- 
regulation law 2 years ago. 

Many of the antibillboard voters wrote in- 
dividual letters inquiring what they could 
do to help. To these inquiries, Mr. Gossage 
replied with this suggestion: 

“If you don't like billboards, tell the peo- 
ple who advertise on them," 
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Most advertisers are surprisingly sensitive 
to the feelings of the customers they are 
trying to attract. One big oil company al- 
ready has stopped advertising its gasoline 
on billboards, Harper's reported, and other 
firms undoubtedly would do the same if they 
realize such ads lose customers and cash 
does count. 

I think the Gossage suggestion for a cure 
makes sense. It is the kind of remedy that 
can be applied very well by the sensitive 
readers of Audubon magazine who, I ven- 
ture to say, resent the commercial clutter 
that has despoiled natural beauty along 
nearly every highway in America. 

Take along a pocketful of stamped post- 
cards on your next trip. When you stop for 
coffee or lunch, write notes of protest to the 
presidents of the firms whose billboards have 
annoyed you. If you can’t find the address 
of the company's main office, send it care of 
the nearby branch or dealer, usually to be 
found in the local telephone directory. 


Railroads: How Big? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been reading in the press for some time 
about the proposed mergers of various 
railroads to help them get back into a 
competitive position. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to insert an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post regarding the proposals made 
by the B. & O., the C. & O., and the New 
York Central. This article gives much 
food for thought and it is my hope that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will decide in the best interest. of the 
public as a whole, 

The article follows; 

Raroans: How Bic? 

The inducements held out hy the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad for affiliation and ultimate 
merger have little to do with the basic ques- 
tion of whether this merger is in the public 
interest. That interest, of course, is the 
need for financially healthy railroads, able 
to modernize service, to compete energet- 
ically with other carriers and to contribute 
to greater overall efficiency in the move- 
ment of freight and passengers. And as 
James C. Nelson observed in his recent ex- 
haustive study of railroad ills, published by 
the Brookings Institution “* * * all that 
can be concluded is that the prospects do 
not appear to be exceptionally bright for 
marked economies from individual rall 
plants of a larger size than at present.“ 

The directors of the B. & O. have en- 
dorsed merger, however, drawn by the lure 
of immediate offerings of badly needed hop- 
per cars and diesel units by the C. & O. and 
by the promise of dividend accrual for B. & 
O. stockholders who accept a stock exchange 
offer now extended to February 2. The 
B. & O. has recently reduced Its dividend by 
three-fifths and said that its business pros- 
pects for 1961 are gloomy, 

The B. & O. also has calculated that a 
merger with C. & O. could bring savings of 
$23 million annually in expenses, which 
would be an important gain. But the B. & O. 
merger with the New York Central, which 
has been at least temporarily tabled by ac- 
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ceptance of the C. & O. proposal, by the Cen- 
tral's reckoning would have produced an- 
nual savings in excess of $70 million. On the 
basis of these findings, the Central appar- 
ently still intends to ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to block the B. & O 
C. & O. merger, and the Central will continue 
to press its own campaign for control of 
B. & O. through purchase of the latter's stock 
by Central's parent, the Allegheny Corp. 

The concern of the railroad managers and 
stockholders in all of these maneuvers has 
been whether the various offers and pro- 
posals have been sincere—that is, whether 
they look toward actual merger and real 
economic improvement. But they have also 
been concerned with shorter range financial 
advantages, which, of course, ought not to 
be controlling. 

We remain persuaded that, in the end, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will have 
to act as more than a part-time referee in 
this and other railroad merger proposals on 
the horizon, including a mammoth combina- 
tion of the Great Northern Pacific, Burling- 
ton & Spokane, Portland & Seattle. A com- 
prehensive national railroad plan, predicted 
upon broad public interest, is needed before 
the projected combinations can be fairly 
Judged. 


The Problem of Nuclear Weapons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include an 
article on “The Problem of Nuclear 
Weapons” adopted by the 22d biennial 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America on October 19, 1960. 
None will deny that we live in perilous 
times, the most perilous in the Christian 
era. Sincere views are heard on many 
sides. Spokesmen crying from the 
housetops seem to envision the horrors 
that might be wreaked on the entire 
civilized world by nuclear war unless men 
of good will and understanding take 
prompt action to prevent it. Nor will any 
deny that the solution to many of the 
world’s problems will never be realized 
unless we approach them from a sound 
Spiritual footing. Man's relationship to 
his Creator, man's relationship to his fel- 
low men must be viewed in the light of 
the Holy Scripture. The course is clearly 
outlined; now we need to give heed to it. 
This basic position with sound practical 
approaches is embodied in a statement 
recently issued by the board of social 
missions of the United Lutheran Church 
of America. I regard it a privilege to 
Share the basic tenets of this position 
with my colleagues: 

A STATEMENT ON THE PROBLEM OF NUCLEAR 
WEaProns 

We believe that the great technological ad- 
vances of the nuclear-space age hold great 
promise for the future of civilization at the 
same time that they pose the possibility of 
its destruction. We believe that these new 
dimensions of knowledge and power have 
developed under the sovereignty of God Who 
continues to rule over men and nations. In 
the light of His redeeming act in Jesus 
Christ we hold that it Is His loving will that 
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this new potential be used in the service of 
justice, freedom, and peace, and that it is 
the responsibility of Christians to make every 
effort to guard against its destructive em- 
ployment and to harness it for the general 
enhancement of the life of all mankind. 

We recognize that, because of the perva- 
siveness of sin, war is always a threat; but 
we do not believe that it is therefore in- 
evitable, Hence Christians are constrained 
by the love of God in Christ to join with 
others in working for the abolition of war 
and for the extension of peace, justice, and 
freedom among the nations. In this process 
we must oppose and seek to overcome all 
forms of totalitarianism which deny the na- 
ture and destiny of man as revealed In Jesus 
Christ. 

We urge the Governments of the United 
States and Canada to wage peace and seek 
the prevention of war simultaneously by (a) 
assisting the economically underprivileged 
nations of the world to attain higher stand- 
ards of living; (b) consolidating and extend- 
ing their tles with free nations; (c) engag- 
ing with other governments in peaceful com- 
petition where important differences exist 
and in peaceful cooperation where funda- 
mentel principle is not compromised. 

We urge the Governments of the United 
States and Canada to support and strengthen 
the United Nations and its agencies. There 
is particular need to encourage the develop- 
ment of the rule of law as well as provisions 
to insure international security in a manner 
compatible with the security needs and vital 
interests of all nations. 

We reaffirm that though conscientious ob- 
jection to military service is rejected as 
normative for the church's political ethic, it 
should be respected and protected as a voca- 
tional choice for individual Christians (min- 
utes of 12th biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, p. 138). 

We recognize that armaments are today a 
basic element in international diplomacy. 
Their possession in peace may serve to deter 
aggression. Their use in war for purposes of 
defense may be justified as a necessary evil 
in a sinful world. Under no circumstances 
can aggressive or preventive wars be sanc- 
tioned. Armaments, both their possession 
and use, have always been fraught with haz- 
ards, but they have now reached a destruc- 
tive capacity which, if fully utilized, could 
engulf the nations in a holocaust of mutual 
annihilation, We are, therefore, convinced 
that the decision to have recourse to arms 
must be determined by the extent to which 
justice and freedom may be advanced. No 
nation is justified in the use of weapons of 
such magnitude as would result in the total 
destruction of human life. At the same time, 
we recognize that the dilemma posed by the 
availability of these weapons can be resolved 
in abstraction only at grave risk, We are 
persuaded that this dilemma will remain a 
burden of mankind through the foreseeable 
future and that decisions must be made 
humbly and responsibly as each new situa- 
tion arises, The dangers inherent in the 
nuclear-space age will be decreased im pro- 
portion to the effectiveness of agreements for 
the cessation of nuclear-weapons testing and 
the reduction of national armaments under 
international inspection and control. 

We call upon the Governments of the 
United States and other nuclear powers to 
persist in the efforts to arrive at effective 
multilateral agreements on the cessation of 
all kinds of nuclear weapons testing with 
provision for adequate inspection and con- 
trol. Toward this end we believe that a 
moratorium on testing should be continued 
until every opportunity to secure such effec- 
tive agreements has been utilized. We advo- 
cate this position not only because hazards to 
health will thereby be kept at a minimum 
but also because agreement on the cessation 
of testing could serve to allay suspicion and 
provide an international experience in in- 
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spection and control which are deemed es- 
sential to the regulation and reduction of 
armaments in a manner that will not en- 
danger the security of any nation. 
Recognizing that an open-ended arma- 
ments race poses grave peril for ourselves and 
all nations, we urge the Governments of the 
United States and Canada to engage in un- 
tiring search for new and viable forms of 
arms limitation and control, We believe that 
this requires dealing realistically with the 
unsolved problems of the cold war. Any 
approach should therefore inolude efforts di- 
rected at relaxation of international tensions 
and settlement of political problems, and 
calls for the readiness for step-by-step prog- 
ress and patience with limited achievement. 


Legislative Program of New York 
Young Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the legislative pro- 
gram for 1961 of the New York State 
Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., adopted 
at a meeting of the State executive com- 
mittee held at the Hotel Piccadilly in 
New York City on Thursday, December 
15, 1960. My good friend, Harold R. 
Moskovit, State president of the organ- 
ization, presided at the meeting. The 
program follows: 

The 1961 session of the New York State 
Legislature will convene on January 4. 
There are urgent and pressing problems af- 
fecting the existence of the millions of citi- 
zens of this State which require careful and 
immediate attention from the legislature and 
Governor, and which can only receive solu- 
tions through the vigilant efforts of the 
Democratic minorities in the assembly and 
senate, Vigilance and the effective presen- 
tation of the people's case has, in the past, 
been successful in forcing cynical Republi- 
can legislators and a Republican Governor 
into action. We believe that such vigilance, 
with ald can once again obtain victory for 
all the people in our State at Albany; plus 
the assistance of the many new Democratic 
legislators elected last November. We urge 
Democratic legislators to support the fol- 
lowing proposals, which we consider import- 
ant to the welfare of the people of this State. 

The Affiliated Young Democrats pledge our- 
selves to devote every effort to the enactment 
of the following program. We have always 
stated clearly and without equivocation our 
position on the vital issues, and we do so 
now. 


1. REAPPORTIONMENT 


More than ever before, the intolerable un- 
fairness by which the Republican legislature 
has denied fair representation in the legis- 
lature and in the Congress to the citizens of 
the city of New York has become evident. 
We demand that the legislature abandon the 
unrepresentative apportionment continued 
since the constitution of 1895, and replace it 
with reapportionment under which the pop- 
ulation of the metropolitan area will have 
the same per capita representation in the 


_ legislature as thelr fellow citizens from up- 


state, We likewise demand that the reap- 
portionment of the congressional seats for 
New York State be made on a fair and equi- 
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table basis, and that the gerrymandering 
previously enacted by Republican legislatures 
be eliminated. 


2, PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


The Democratic Party Is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the proposition that government 
belongs to the people, and that the people 
should have the fullest possible participa- 
tion in the selection of those who fill high 
office. The State of New York is one of 
the few States in which candidates for U.S, 
Senator, Governor, and other offices filled by 
statewide election are not selected in pri- 
maries, The confusion which has existed 
in recent years with respect to the selection 
of candidates for Governor and Senator 
would not have occurred had there been 
statewide primaries. We advocate the speedy 
passage of legislation permitting and requir- 
ing statewide primaries. 

3. PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


The Democratic voters in the State of New 
York under present law will be one of the 
few segments of our party who will be un- 
able to participate directly in that process 
of selection. We support the enactment of 
legislation permitting presidential preference 
primaries giving the voters in each party 
the right to indicate their preference for 
candidates for President and Vice President 
of the United States, and to elect delegates 
committed to the nomination of such candi- 
dates. 

4. PRESIDENTIAL VOTE 

The closeness of the recent presidential 
election has again demonstrated the unfair- 
ness and undemocratic character of the 
electoral college system. We favor the 
abolition of the electoral college and the 
election of a President and Vice President 
by direct popular vote. Pending such 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, and 
in order to obtain an equitable division of 
the electoral vote, we urge the enactment 
of legislation at Albany permitting the al- 
location of the State's electoral vote among 
the candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in direct proportion to the popular vote, 

5. STATE OFFICES 


We favor a clarification of the law so as 
to eliminate any question of the power of 
the Governor to fill vacancies in the office 
of attorney general or other State office. We 
consider it important for the attorney gen- 
eral to be a member of the same political 
party as the Governor. 

6, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 


We favor revision of the State constitution 
so that separate votes may again be cast for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and to 
permit a vacancy in the office of Lieutenant 
Governor to be filled at the next election 
following the vacancy. 

7. EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD VOTE 

We again urge that the right to vote be 

given to those 18 years of age. 
8, ELECTION LAWS 

We favor the establishment of a permanent 
spring primary. 

We urge the change of voting to 2 days, the 
first Monday and Tuesday in November. 

We recommend that special elections for 
State legislators be done away with, and 
these legislators be appointed by the same 
party as the legislator who brought about 
this election, until the following election 
year, 

9. BOARD OF ELECTIONS 

We favor a revision of the board of elec- 
tions in New York City that see that the 
counties of Queens, Bronx, and Richmond 
have representation on this board as well as 
Kings and New York Counties have now. 

10. BOARD OF REGENTS 

We urge that the selection of the board of 

regents be placed on a nonpartisan basis, 
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so that all segments of the population may 
be represented in the educational system of 
the Btate. 
11. COURT REORGANIZATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION 
We favor a continuation and further de- 
velopment of the program for court reform, 
and intensified efforts to bring about its 
enactment. 
12, EDUCATION 


We favor a substantial increase in State 
aid for education so that the city of New 
York and other municipalities will receive a 
fair share of the taxes paid by their residents, 
thus enabling them to meet the enormous 
shortages in adequate teaching staff and 
school facilities. 

13. TUITION AT MUNICIPAL COLLEGES 

We are opposed to proposals which would 
establish tuition or other charges in the city 
and community colleges which are main- 
tained ag part of the obligation of the State 
and the municipalities to provide full educa- 
tional opportunities to our young people. 

14, CHILD CARE ~ 


We advocate a program of State aid for 
child day care in the public schools. 


15. RENT CONTROL 


We favor the extension of rent control 
throughout the State, and the strengthen- 
ing of the laws requiring landlords to provide 
service and maintenance equal to that pro- 
vided in 1951. 

16. SUBWAY FARE 


We favor maintenance of the present 15- 
cent subway fare by requiring the State to 
contribute its fair share to the cost of oper- 
ating the subway system, 


17. HOME RULE 

We favor and support a policy of permit- 
ting the city of New York home rule, and 
ceasing efforts to govern the city from 
Albany. 

18, STATE TAXES 

The experience of the past year has dem- 
onstrated that the oppressive increases in 
State taxes enacted by the present Republi- 
can administration are unnecessary and a 
burden which our people should not be re- 
quired to bear. We favor repeal of such tax 
increases and a reduction of State taxes to 
the greatest extent compatible with a sol- 
vent State government. 

19, EAST HUDSON PARKWAY AUTHORITY 


We urge repeal of the law creating the 
East Hudson Parkway Authority, and a re- 
turn of the Westchester County Parkways 
and the responsibility for their maintenance 
to the county authorities. 

20, MILK DATING 

We favor the reenactment of the milk dat- 
ing law for New York City as most important 
to the health of the children. 

21. SAFETY BELTS 

We urge the passing of a bill requiring that 
all automobiles be equipped with safety belts 
in order to help curtail the injuries and 
deaths on the highways. 

22. SCIENCE COLLEGE 

We favor the building of a new science 
college in our State to help meet the new 
advances in science. 

23, HOUSING 

We urge the building of more middie- 
income homes to meet this need in our 
State. 

We favor a bill to extend the ban on racial 
discrimination in housing to all multiple 
dwellings and to one- or two-family houses 
throughout the State. 

24. PUBLIC HEALTH 

We favor more State ald for public health, 

as more assistance to the mentally ill, to 
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build more rehabilitation centers, and to 
help train the medical help to meet this 
great shortage. 

25. POLLUTION 


We favor a study and research to be con- 
ducted to help curtail the pollution of our 
air and water. 

26. NATIONAL RESOURCES 


We favor legislation for an intensive pro- 
gram by our State to conserve and develop 
our national resources. 


27. TRANSPORTATION 


We urge the building of more roads and 
better transportation in all of our suburban 
areas of our State because of the fast grow- 
ing of these communities, 


28. INDUSTRY 


We urge more action by the State com- 
merce department in helping to get more in- 
dustry for our State and to hold those in- 
dustries that we have, 


29. OFF-TRACK BETTING 


We favor off-track betting by a referendum 
by each city or community that wants this 
legislation, 


30. THREE-DAY WEEKEND PLAN 


We favor the 3-day weekend plan that 
celebrates all holidays, with the exception 
of religious holidays, on Monday and a bill 
be enacted to bring this about. 


31. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We favor vigorous continuation of the 
program to combat juvenile delinquency 
The State's facilities for the handling of de- 
linquent boys and girls must be expanded 
and additional funds must be made avail- 
able for the probation bureaus of the crim- 
inal courts. We urge an expanded rehabili- 
tation program for young people in correc- 
tional institutions, We also support a meet- 
ing of industry, State and city officials, and 
social workers at once to work out a program 
to help teenagers between 14 to 19 years 
of age secure positions for the summer 
months. 

32, LEGISLATURE 


We again advocate that a printed record 
be published and made available to the pub- 
lic of the full proceedings of the legislature. 
including the names of all persons employed 
in the legislative establishment and the 
amount of compensation received by them, 
as well as a daily record of the happenings 
on the floor of each house and in committees, 
together with promptly printed copies of all 
bills and legislative reports, so that the pub- 
lic may be fully informed of what goes on in 
Albany, and abuses of the character recently 
disclosed may be eliminated. 

This legislative program wil be introduced 
and advanced in the 1961 State legislature by 
our members, of which there are 17 in the 
State senate and 31 in the State assembly. 


Hon. Richard Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. MoINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a heavy heart that I join my col- 
leagues on this occasion. Dick Wig- 
glesworth was a friend to all, and we of 
New England were profoundly proud of 
our native son. 

I found him to be a very kind man, 
always helpful to a colleague and vitally 
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interested in State, regional, national, 
and international problems. 

His appointment as Ambassador to 
Canada was both complimentary and 
wise, for his ability and experience in 
statesmanship eminently equipped him 
for this post. 

The memory of Dick Wigglesworth I 
shall always count a rich treasure. 

Mrs. McIntire joins me in this expres- 
sion of sympathy to his widow and his 
family. 


Rotting Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we can de- 
feat these wild spending socialistic col- 
lectivist schemes. It can be done by all 
patriotic, free-enterprise groups uniting 
behind our coalition Congress. The 
plan of the Fascist liberals is to pick us 
off one at a time as the Honorable Sam 
Pettengill points out in the following 
timely article: ~ 

TEHE GRAND STRATEGY or FREEDO! 

(By the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, 
former Congressman from Indiana, Demo- 
crat, 1930-38) 

SOCIALISM'S SECRET WEAPON IS MONEY 

Governments formerly gained power by the 


sword and swelled their coffers by conquest 


and tribute. That method is still used, but 
chiefiy against, foreigners. 

Modern governments obtain power over 
their own people in a more subtle fashion. 
They tax away the earnings of their people, 
and then dole some of it back to them in 
subsidies, gifts, grants-in-aid, and the award 
of huge government contracts. % 

By this process they become the masters 
of men, and cease to be their servants. The 
historic relationship is reversed. Instead of 
government coming to the people for its sup- 
port, the people come to the government for 
their support. 

Hitler put all goups in Germany in pawn 
to him via the money route. In the face of 
the granting or withholding of public money, 
opposition died away. People began to keep 
their mouths shut—businessmen first—but, 
finally, editors, educators, and ministers. He 
thus united both conservatives and radicals 
behind him. This is a very important point. 

In this country, governors of States, 
mayors of cities and members of business 
organizations—chambers of commerce—in- 
cluding those most opposed to socialism in 
the abstract, become beggars at Washington 
for a return of some of the money collected 
from them in their own communities—less 
the political brokerage. As beggars, they 
fawn and smirk. 

Big government breeds little men. The 
great power of the purse," with which the 
representatives of the taxpayer once held 
the executive branch in check, is rapidly 
passing into the hands of a political Santa 

aus. 

Not one of the extensions of socialism 
could be put into effect without money. Cut 
off the money supply—and the power to 
borrow—and you stop them in their tracks. 
As Jefferson said, We must make our selec- 
tion between economy and liberty, or profu- 
sion and servitude.” 
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Harry Hopkins gave the formula for so- 
clalism—tax, spend and elect. Yet because 
they fail to grasp the grand strategy of 
freedom, varlous groups exhaust. themselves 
on scattered tactical skirmishes—good in 
themselyes, but largely futile in the face 
of this overpowering flood of money. 

Justice Holmes used to say, “We must 
strike for the Jugular and let the rest go.” 
I would urge no one to abandon the fight for 
his own program or group, but the number 
one plank in all platforms must be the 
exact reverse of the Hopkins formula—"Re- 
duce taxes and spending, especially at the 
Federal level. Keep government poor and 
remain free." 

Make that the No, 1 plank in all platforms 
or freedom. The doctors can then fight so- 
clalized medicine; owners of real estate can 
fight public housing; others can fight Federal 
control of education; business can fight Gov- 
ernment competition; others can fight to 
relieve privately created wealth of some of 
the tax burden. 

With reduced Federal spending and sharp- 
ly reduced taxes as the No. 1 plank of all 
groups, they can then fight with some chance 
of success. 

As it is, with each group fighting some 
single phase of socialism in which the others 
are not particularly interested, they are 
picked off like sitting ducks. 

The Socialist planners lull the unthinking 
with the trick question, “What freedom haye 
you lost?” That's easy to answer. It is my 
freedom to keep what I earn end spend it 
as I please. That's the vital distinction be- 
tween European socialism and American in- 
divyidualism. “To have and to hold,” written 
into millions of title deeds, tells the story 
of the individual incentives and rewards that 
have produced America’s magnificent 
achievement. 

A grand strategy for freedom is imperative. 
We must unite on one point, easily under- 
stood, which touches the pocketbook nerve 
of millions of voters. Intellectual argu- 
ments are not enough. You must appeal to 
the legitimate self-interest of millions. We 
must find the common denominator of mass 
resistance to socialism. The common de- 
nominator is the pocketbook. On that con- 
cept and that alone can you mobilize an 
army sufficient in numbers to wage success- 
ful war. 

We must show millions of voters how they 
are being hurt—how their security for old 
age is melting away. The present run on 
our gold by foreign creditors is a storm flag 
which only fools will disregard. 

There are millions of life insurance policy- 
holders. As money becomes cheap, their se- 
curity shrinks and in time vanishes. A 
policy paid up in 1940 has lost more than half 
its value in terms of what it will buy today. 

A life insurance president has just told 
us of the disastrous effect of the cheap 
money policies of the past 20 years on life 
insurance security. The insurance com- 
panies are forced to earn less on their in- 
vestments. Therefore, they must charge 
higher premiums for the same protection. 
Then when the policy is paid, the money 
received is taxed more, and buys less. To 
cover all these losses, a typical life insurance 
holder needs to take out at least 90 percent 
more insurance to provide the same purchas- 
ing power and protection as in 1929. 

Most of the beneficiaries of life insurance 
are women, Tell them what taxes and debt 
and rotting money are doing to the security 
their husbands have worked so hard to pro- 
arei "Old age and want—thou 1ll-matched 

Then there are other millions who own 
government bonds. A bond bought 10 years 
ago for $75 can be cashed today for $100. 
But the $100 will buy you less than the $75 
did when you turned it over to the Govern- 
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ment. So you have lost all your interest and 
83 of your principal, And you are 10 years 
older. 

Then you have 50 to 60 million people 
who have been compelled to buy what are 
called “social security“ cards. Their hoped- 
for security melts away as dollars become 
cheap. To make up the loss, bills are in 
Congress to pay them more of these rotting 
dollars, adding to the tax burden to be car- 
ried by all industry, forcing prices still 
higher, and the music goes round and round. 

The guarantees of government are writ on 
water and carved in sand. Something for 
nothing is the moral cancer of a free so- 
ciety. Once begun, there is no stopping its 
deadly course except to find the lowest com- 
mon denominator of the mass resistance of 
Millions of voters—the pocketbook and the 
fear of poverty in old age. This is the grand 
strategy of freedom. 


Mrs. Helen Kocan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Helen Kocan of 1823 LaPorte Avenue, 
Whiting, Ind., will observe her 75th 
birthday on Sunday, January 22, 1961. 

Mrs. Kocan, during her adult life, has 
been active in church, civic, and govern- 
mental affairs in the Calumet region of 
Indiana and has contributed greatly to 
her city, county, State, and Nation dur- 
ing this half century. 

The following tribute by John C. Scir- 
anka, American Slovak Journalist of 
Passaic, N.J., sets out in detail a few of 
the major accomplishments of Mrs. Ko- 
can during this long period of her active 
life. Her neighbors, friends, and the 
members of the various organizations to 
which she has contributed her time and 
services, will honor her on next Sunday. 
I wish to extend my personal greetings 
and best wishes to Mrs. Kocan for con- 
tinued good health and many more years 
of happiness and productive service. 

The tribute follows: 

Mrs, HELEN KOCAN—MRS. AMERICAN SLOVAK 
FRATERNALIST 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

On Sunday, January 22, 1961, Mrs. Helen 
Kocan, supreme president of the First Cath- 
olic Slovak Ladies Union, largest Slovak fra- 
ternal organization in the world, will observe 
her Diamond (75th) birthday in the city of 
Whiting, Lake County, Ind., where she has 
been a resident for the past half a century. 

The membership of this Slovak ladies or- 
ganization, numbering over 90,000 with assets 
over $31 million, has in the city of Whiting, 
Indiana, the largest local branch, number- 
ing some 1,400 members. 

Inasmuch as Mrs. Kocan has been a su- 
preme officer in this, the largest Slovak 
Ladies Union for the past 43 years, starting 
back in 1917 as a member of the supreme 
court, serving several terms as supreme 
auditor and since 1933 has served contin- 
uously as its supreme president, the entire 
90,000 membership and leaders of some 2 
million Slovaks in America are paying her 
tribute with this uniquely deserved honor 
as the Mrs. American Slovak Fraternalist. 

We are mindful of the fact that when Mrs. 
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Kocan was born on January 22, 1886 in a 
small village of Cervenica, Saris County, 
Eastern Slovakia, the American Slovak re- 
ligious, fraternal and social life was just in 
the bud. The first Slovak Catholic parish 
in Streator, III., was only 3 years old, 
founded by the well-known Father Joseph 
Kossalko. The two teachers from Slovakia. 
Ján Slovensky and Julius Wolf were gather- 
ing thelr hard earned dollars to publish a 
bulletin and on October 21, 1886 issued the 
first Slovak newspaper in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the Amerikansko Slovenské Noviny (Ameri- 
can Slovak Gazette). 

We aiso recognize the efforts and pay 
tribute to the pioneers of Slovak women's 
organizations in America, namely the Ziyena 
(The goddess of life) and her former presi- 
dents: Maria Kmec Ruman, Paulina Novo- 
mesky, Maria Wolarik Bradac, Susanna Kusy 
and the present Mary S. Mravec. The Zivena 
was organized in 1891. We also recognize 
the efforts of Mrs. Kocan's predecessors, 
namely the foundress, Anna Hurban and 
former presidents: Ilona Ratkovic, Anna 
Vojna Strunak, Rozalia Hozeny-Bojtim, 
Pauline Doerl, Anna Ondrey and Frances C. 
Jakabein; also presidents and leaders of 
other Slovak women's organizations; namely, 
Antonia Virusky, Helen Panik, Gabriela 
Vavrek and Anna Sotak; Susanna Jan- 
dik, Tanya Sturman, Mary Stankoviansky, 
Mary Zguris, Maria Davala, J. Jankola, Su- 
sann Klamar, Cecilia Kollar, Magda Kojis, 
Mary Kardos, Veronica Stasik, Mary Piroch, 
Mary Ruyak and many others. However, 
when Mrs, Kocan took over the reins of the 
First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, our 
country was in history's worst depression, 
That was 3 months after Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became President in 1933. With her su- 
preme officers, she guided the organization 
to its present high standing, enjoying emi- 
nent prestige among the American fraternals. 
Last January 1960 it opened its million and 
half dollar Villa Sancta Anna, home for the 
aged, near Cleveland, Ohio. 

At Mrs. Kocan’s suggestion a Slovak Ameri- 
can Oook Book was published which enjoys 
its ninth edition and realized from sales 
over $75,000 for the home of the aged. 
Scholarships to students are awarded in its 
junior order. 

The organization under her leadership 
gained the reputation as the most generous 
American Slovak fraternal, contributing 
large sums to religious and cultural causes. 

It aided the publishing of various books 
and supported authors, It modernized its 
official organ the Zenska Jednota (Ladies 
Union) making it one of the most attractive 
American Slovak fraternal magazines. Mrs. 
Kocan is held in high esteem by her supreme 
officers, 90,000 members and her fellow 
American Slovaks. 

In her duties as supreme president, she 
often said that she hates to see a thing done 
by halves and agreed with a teacher who 
said: “If it be right, do it boldly; if it be 
wrong, leave it undone.” 

Mrs, Kocan throughout her 75 years has 
been mindful of the old teaching that Chris- 
tianity has lifted woman to a new place in 
the world, 

Realizing the present plight of the women 
in her native Slovakia, Mrs. Kocan besides 
her many official duties is doing all she can 
for the freedom of the people of her native 
country, now enslaved by the Communists. 

Her rise to the highest position among 
her countrymen in America is the best proof 
of the great opportunities this country 
offers. 

We conclude our felicitations to this our 
Mrs. American Slovak Fraternalist with this 
verse of George Eliot: 

And rank for her meant duty, various 
Yet equal in its worth, done worthily. 
Command was service; humblest service 
done 
By willing and discerning souls was glory. 
Happy birthday, Mrs. Kocan! 
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The Firing on the “Star of the West” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I 
include therewith the script of the 
pageant The Star of the West.” 
narrator of this striking account of the 
reenactment of that memorable day in 
Charleston, S.C., was our own Frank 
Blair—now a noted commentator with 
the National Broadcasting Co. In his 
inimitable style, Mr. Blair transmitted 
through airwaves and loudspeakers to 
the enormous throng the enclosed 
drama written by Frank Durham for the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
beginning of the most lamentable con- 
flict ever to change the course of Amer- 
ica’s history. 

The Citadel cadets were dressed for 
the occasion. They wore the uniform of 
The Citadel cadet of 100 years ago. 
Major Stevens, the commandant of the 
cadets of that day, was portrayed by the 
incomparable Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, 
now the president of The Citadel. The 
replica of the Star of the West was 
made possible by the cooperation of the 
U.S. Navy. Regular and National Guard 
officers and men were represented to 
commemorate—not to celebrate—one of 
the most unfortunate pages in the his- 
tory of this great Nation. I hope and 
America hopes that our country will 
never again receive such a baptism of fire 
and blood that Americans of that day 
were compelled to endure. 

The script follows: 

THE FIRING on “THE STAR OF THE WEST” BY 
THE CITADEL CAbrrs, JANUARY 9, 1861 
(A symbolic reenactment written by Frank 

Durham; research by E. H. Phillips, John 

Coussons, and Bret Waller; music by The 

Citadel Band, Leon Freda, director, and 

The Citadel Choir, Vernon Weston, di- 

rector) 


NARRATION 


It is just before dawn, a gray winter's 
dawn, in Charleston, 8.C. The day is Janu- 
ary 9, 1861, and the place is Morris Island, 
a narrow strip of sand barely 4 miles long, 
just across the harbor from the city. It is 
an insignificant dot on any map—Morris 
Island—but today history will be made here. 
Today, here on this strip of sand and pal- 
metto scrub, a group of young men, boys 
really, will fire the first shot of a war that 
will divide a people, will turn brother against 
brother, will rage for 4 bloody and tragic 
years, leaving in lts wake devastation, 
poverty, heartbreak, and, finally, a strong 
and enduring nation. 

But these days in January 1861, are 
troubled ones. A battery of four 24-pounders 
has been set up here on Morris Island, On 
Christmas Eve cadets of The Citadel, the 
military academy of South Carolina, were 
ordered by Governor Pickens to establish the 
defense of the channel leading to Fort Sum- 
ter. Commanded by Maj, P. F. Stevens, 
superintendent of The Citadel, these boys 
left home and school the day before Christ- 
mas. They have been here ever since—wait- 
ing, waiting and watching the cold blue 
water of Charleston Harbor, watching for a 
Federal ship rumored to be bringing men 
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and supplies to Major Anderson and the 
U.S. garrison isolated on tiny Fort Sumter. 

For South Carolina is no longer a part of 
the Union. On December 20 the ordinance 
of secession was passed. And now a lone 
sentry patrols the shore of Morris Island. 
He is Cadet W. S. Simkins, later a judge and 
distinguished member of the law faculty 
of the University of Texas, But in today’s 
bleak dawn he is a boy, a boy alone on the 
sandy stretch of Morris Island. His eyes 
look seaward, but his heart perhaps turns to. 
those with whom he had planned to share 
his Christmas—his family, his friends, his 
sweetheart, 

Dawn comes slowly to the cadets on Morris 
Island. A sharp winter breeze rustles among 
the palmettoes and the underbrush, Except 
for Cadet Simkins and the guard, only one 
other boy is awake, and he is only half 
awake. Pushing down his blanket, he studies 
his watch in the dim light. Unwillingly, he 
struggles to his feet, takes up the bugle, 
cold to his touch, and sounds “Reveille.” 

Sleep drugged, whipped by the sharp Jan- 
uary wind, the cadets fall in for inspection, 
Another day begins. 

Why do we see these preparations for war 
on this tiny Carolina coastal island in Janu- 
ary 1861? What has happened to the perfect 
Union of States envisioned by the Founders 
of our country? For many months, for years 
even, the clouds have been gathering. A 
growing chasm separates the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Southern States. Rumors 
of secession, of civil war, have swept the emo- 
tions of the people. In August 1860, South 
Carolinians saw the Federal Government be- 
gin vigorous attempts to strengthen Fort 
Sumter for defense. Defense against what? 
Similar news came from Fort Moultrie, whose 
garrison was being increased. Tiny Castle 
Pinckney in the harbor was said to be under- 
going some repairs. Charleston- 
ians seemed to sense a wall of steel closing in 
on them from the sea. 

And then, on December 20, 1860, South 
Carolina seceded from the Union, What 
would be the response of the U.S, Govern- 
ment in Washington? On that day, hoping 
for compromise and reconciliation, President 
Buchanan wrote Gov. Francis W. Pickens 
that he had no intention of changing the 
status of the Federal forts in Charleston 
Harbor. 

Momentarily, South Carolinians were re- 
assured. But only momentarily. For under 
cover of darkness on the night of December 
26, Major Anderson, acting on his own initia- 
tive, moved his Federal garrison from Fort 
Moultrie to Fort Sumter. Before leaving, he 
spiked all the guns at Moultrie, rendering 
that fort temporarily useless. So on Decem- 
ber 29, under orders from Governor Pickens 
the South Carolina militia quietly took over 
the U.S. arsenal in the clty—in the name of 
the independent State of South Carolina. 
Then on January 1, Major Stevens and his 
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Island, a battery commanding the entrance 
to the harbor and directly exposed to Major 
Anderson's guns at Fort Sumter. 

And then there was the silence of waiting, 
waiting. At first, no one quite knew for 
what they were waiting. But the peace of 
the continent hung precariously in the bal- 
ance. 

Now Major Stevens orders his Citadel ca- 
dets to their posts. The infantry unit has a 
breathing spell. But each gun crew takes 
its place at its gun. Though nothing has 
happened in the 2 weeks that they have been 
here, Major Stevens is a stickler for prepared- 
ness. Today, as on every other day, the ca- 
dets must practice the artillery drill. They 
have been instructed in one of the standard 
artillery procedures of the U.S. Army. It is 
known as “drill of the piece” and comes 
from an Army manual on tactics prepared In 
1846 by Brevet Capt. S. Cooper. 

Today the routines of the manual of arms 
and the artillery drill take on new meaning 
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to the cadets. Now they know what they are 
waiting for. They have known since yester- 
day. They feel a quickening of the pulse, a 
tightening of the nerves, even as they repeat 
the well-known movements of the drill. For 
last night they heard that a Federal ship, 
The Star of the West, is nearing Charleston, 
coming with men and supplies for Major An- 
derson at Fort Sumter. It is their job, the 
cadets’ job, to see that The Star of the West 
does not complete its mission. 

Even as President Buchanan reassured 
Governor Pickens about the Federal forts in 
Charleston, he and General Scott were char- 
tering a merchant vessel to insure the secrecy 
of thelr plan to reinforce Fort Sumter. 
Cleared for Savannah and New Orleans, The 
Star of the West left New York at sunset, 
January 5, and that night took on 4 offi- 
cers and over 200 soldiers, along with am- 
munition, at Governor's Island. The vessel 
is unarmed, and to guarantee greater secrecy, 
Lieutenant Woods keeps his troops below 
decks whenever another ship is near. 

But the attempts at secrecy are futile. The 
South has well-placed friends in the North. 
Senator Wigfall of Texas and Secretary of the 
Interior Thompson have already sent word 
of The Star of the West to the Charleston 
authorities. And, by January 8, Alexander 
Jones, a telegraphic correspondent for south- 
ern newspapers, informs the Charleston 
Mercury of the ship's approach, 

So now Major Stevens and his cadets are 
waiting. Cadet Simking patrols the shore, 
At the mouth of the channel a small steamer 
waits. When The Star of the West is sighted, 
the steamer will give the signal. No one 
knows that The Star of the West, hidden by 
the darkness, has been lying at the entrance 
of the channel since midnight. 

Now the artillery drillis over. The dawn is 
slowly bringing the light of day. The Citadel 
cadets stand at their posts, waiting. And 
to pass the time, as soldiers have done since 
the beginning of history, they sing. 

But even as they sing, something is hap- 
pening at the entrance to the channel. Let 
us hear the words of Lieutenant Woods, in 
command of the troops on The Star of the 
West. In his official report he says: “Just 
before day, discovered a steamer lying off the 
main ship channel. She showed one biue 
-light and two red lights. Receiving no reply 
from the Star of the West, she steamed up 
the channel. All soldiers sent below deck 
at daylight and kept there while the Star 
Was in the channel. As soon as there was 
enough light, the Star crossed the bar and 
entered the main ship channel. The steamer 
ahead fired rockets as she proceeded toward 
the harbor.” 

On Morris Island Cadet Simkins sees the 
signal. Quickly he reports the approach of 
The Star of the West to the sergeant of the 
guard. The sergeant rushes to Major Stevens. 
The major orders the long roll sounded. 

The boys rush to their guns. To their 
rear the Zouave Cadets and the German 
Riflemen, two Charleston units, are stationed 
as infantry support. 

The cadets are at their posts. The guns 
are loaded. The lanyards are stretched. The 
Zero hour has come. 

There is a moment of silence, of indecision, 
Major Stevens pauses. The cadet staff await 
his orders, Shall they fire? Shall they fire 
the shot which will constitute an act of 
war between South Carolina and the United 
States? 

But the silence, the indecision, lasts only 
a moment, Knowing his grave responsibility, 
Major Stevens gives the command: “Com- 
mence firing.” 

In his diary John Berkley Grimball of 
Charleston wrote: The first gun of the Revo- 
lution has been fired.” And the cadet who 
fired this historic shot, who pulled the lan- 
yard, was G. E. Haynsworth of Sumter, S. O., 
known to his comrades as Tuck.“ Lieu- 
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tenant Woods’ report of the shot fired by 
“Tuck” Haynsworth is restrained, official, but 
beneath the calm prose there surges the emo- 
tion of the moment: “When The Star 
of the West had reached a point about 
1% miles from Fort Sumter and from 
Fort Moultrie, a masked battery near 
the north end of Morris Island opened fire. 
Men of the Star had seen a red palmetto 
fiag fiying, but nothing else to indicate the 
presence of a battery. * * The Star had 
crossed the bar with the American ensign 
fiying on the flagstaff. After the first shot, 
she hoisted a full-sized garrison flag.” 

What thoughts run through the minds of 
Major Stevens and his cadets as they see the 
Stars and Stripes waving from the ship at 
which they have fired? What clash of loy- 
alties tears their hearts? But they are com- 
mitted. They have gone too far along the 
road to turn back—even should they want to 
turn back. The Star of the West has not 
retreated. So once again, Major Stevens 
gives the command: Fire.“ 

But The Star of the West moves steadily, 
relentlessly forward. Captain McGowan, in 
command of the vessel, says: “We continued 
on under the fire of the battery for over 10 
minutes, several of the shots going clean over 
us, One passed just clear of the pilothouse. 
Another passed between the smokestack and 
the beam of the engine. Another 
struck the ship just abaft of the forerigging 
and stove in the planking. And another 
came within an ace of carrying away the 
rudder.” 

But what of Fort Sumter where Major 
Anderson is with his Federal garrison and his 
guns threatening the cadets on Morris Is- 
land? One of his officers, Captain Abner 
Doubleday, famous as the father of baseball, 
sees through his glass The Star of the West 
enter Morris Island Channel, and he hastens 
to inform Major Anderson. Anderson orders 
his men to the parapets, to their gun sta- 
tions—but does not permit them to fire. 
Why? This is one of the questions to which 
the answer is unknown, shrouded in the 
mists of history and the workings of the 
human brain. But the fact remains— 
Anderson does not fire, and thus The Citadel 
cadets on Morris Island continue at their 


And then Fort Moultrie, where other 
Carolinians have established themselves, is 
heard from. From a gun there, comes a 
shell, arcing across the harbor, to cause a 
waterspout near the stern of The Star of the 
West. 

With the shot from Fort Moultrie the 
cadets realize with joy that they are not 
alone, that other Carolinians are joining in 
the defense of the harbor. 

Suddenly The Star of the West slows, her 
forward progress diminishes, Has she been 
hit badly? Has she decided to turn aside, 
to head to sea, her mission a failure? Again 
Lieutenant Woods gives us the answer. He 
writes that with no assistance from Major 
Anderson. he found it “impossible to take 
my command to Fort Sumter. I was obliged 
most reluctantly to turn about and make my 
way out of the harbor before my retreat 
should be cut off by vessels then in sight.“ 
For now he sees a ship “supposed to be the 
cutter Aiken” coming from the harbor in 
tow of a steamer. In a few minutes he will 
be trapped in the channel, an armed cut- 
ter at his stern and the guns of Morris Island 
firing point blank. The Citadel cadets con- 
tinue their assault on the vessel. 

The rebel yell—a war cry that is to sound 
again and again through the coming years— 
at Manassas, at Chancellorsville, at Gettys- 
burg, at Appomattox. P 

This is to be the battle song of a nation 
divided, of a nation torn by strife for four 
weary, tragic years. Now it sounds the joy 
of victory. The Star of the West has headed 
out to sea. A little group of boys, boys like 
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your sons and brothers, young Citadel cadets, 
have known their moment of triumph here 
on the sand and scrub of Morris Island. 
They have taken the irretrievable step. 
There Is no turning back. Ahead, inevitable, 
foredestined, is the holocaust of civil war. 
This is the beginning, the prologue. For a 
brief time there will be an uneasy silence, 
& silence neither peace nor war. But this 
is the beginning. In three short months, on 
April 12, 1861, the guns will sound at Fort 
Sumter. And these cadets and thousands 
of young men like them, from both North 
and South, will march to war. Their hopes 
will be high. These young men, both North 
and South, will know that their cause is 
just. Thousands will die proving it. A land 
will be laid waste. The face of this land 
will bear a scar unhealed for many years. 
But from this tragic maelstrom, from these 
four years of ordeal by fire and sword, this 
land will rise again, strong, filled with hope, 
filled with faith in its mission, its destiny. 
It will have achieved unity through the fire 
of division, strength through the ultimate 
testing of spirit. 


OECD or Third State Department Effort 
To Usurp the Powers of Congress To 
Regulate Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


oF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr, JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr, Speaker, 
many Members will recall the attempts 
made by the executive branch or more 
particularly the State Department dur- 
ing past 15 years to wrest from the Con- 
gress its power to regulate the foreign 
commerce of this country. The first at- 
tempt took the form of seeking U.S. 
membership in the International Trade 
Organization, known as the ITO. This 
effart began in 1945 and ended in 1950 
when the resolution calling for approval 
of the Havana Charter, as it was called, 
for International Trade Organization 
died in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The ITO never came into being because 
the United States was its principal spon- 
sor. Since Congress rejected the char- 
ter, other nations that signed it aban- 
doned it. 

Next came the OTC or Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. The resolution 
for the approval of this agreement was 
sent to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means where it fared little better 
than the ITO before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Again, with U.S. failure to approve the 
OTC did not come into being. 

Now the State Department comes be- 
fore the Congress once more with a pro- 
posal to enmesh this country in an in- 
ternational trade and economic organ- 
ization. The Department has not yet 
decided whether to submit the OECD 
agreement to both Houses for approval 


by simple majority or to the Senate alone 


as a treaty, requiring a two-thirds vote 
for ratification. 

It seems odd indeed that the State De- 
partment comes to the Congress with a 
proposal clearly designed to destroy ef- 
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fectively the power of Congress vested in 
it by the Constitution to regulate our 
foreign commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I offer for the Record an ex- 
cellent analysis of the OECD proposal 
as it was printed recently in America’s 
Textile Reporter, a weekly magazine, 
that circulates widely in the textile in- 
dustry. The article in question follows: 

For the third time since the end of World 
War II, the State Department is attempting 
to lead the United States into an interna- 
tional trade organization. 

This time it’s the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, an At- 
lantic trade and commerce pact which would 
link the economies of North America and 
Western Europe. If ratified by the 20 signa- 
tory nations, it would make the United 
States and Canada full-fledged members of 
the successor to what was previously a Euro- 
pean organization, the Organization for 
. European Economic Cooperation. 

The first attempt in this direction came 
in the period of 1945-50 when it was pro- 

that the United States join a 56-na- 
tion trade brotherhood dispersed over the 
entire globe, including Russia, called the 
International Trade Organization. Congress 
burled the idea in 1950 when the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee fatled to report an 
approving resolution. The 50-odd countries 
dropped out when the United States refused 
to ratify. 

The second try came under the name of 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
This was a somewhat pallid version of the 
ITO, but critics saw in it the end to Con- 
gress constitutional control over foreign 
commerce. They charged that if this power 
were transferred to an international organi- 
zation, in which the United States had only 
one vote, the ability of Congress to respond 
to changing conditions in world trade would 
be destroyed. The approving resolution was 
sent to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee where it was amended and reported fav- 
ably, but the bill failed to reach the House 
floor. In the next Congress, it was again 
placed before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee where it was amended and reported favor- 
the end of OTC. 

In this newest attempt, the articles of 
agreement are designated as a convention. 
This may mean ratification by the Senate, 
requiring a two-thirds vote or submission to 
both Houses of Congress as an executive 
agreement, requiring only a majority vote. 
Apparently, the final decision will depend on 
whether State Department strategists decide 
it is easier to attempt a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate or a simple majority vote in the 
House. While a majority vote sounds sim- 
pler, recent history has shown the House 
to be more conservative on forelgn trade 
than the Senate. 

“The proposed new organization suffers 
from the same fatal defect as its two fore- 
runners,” says O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 


“They also sought to use the 
of international agreement as a 

making permanent and supreme 
the economic outlook of the people then in 
the executive branch of the Government, es- 
pecially those in the State Department. By 
so doing, they sought to place beyond the 
reach of the electorate the subject of inter- 
national trade and even, to an indefinite 
degree, the distribution of capital among 
productive resources in this country. This 
they seek to do because they have in com- 
mon a craving for permanency for their 
ideas. In the absence of such a guarantee 
of endurance, the fruits of their efforts might 
fall apart with the next election or the next. 
The might even become protection- 
ist, ® prospect they can contemplate only 
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with gnashing of teeth. By Interposing the 
agreement between the electorate and Con- 
gress, Co could no longer exercise its 
constitutional authority and responsibility 
to regulate our foreign commerce without 
encountering and perhaps running afoul of 
provisions of the proposed international 
agreement.” 

The avowed aims of OECD are to “achieve 
the highest sustainable economic growth and 
employment and a rising standard of living” 
among member nations; te “contribute to a 
sound economic expansion in member as 
well as nonmember countries in the process 
of economic development”; and to con- 
tribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral, nondiscriminatory basis in ac- 
cordance with international obligations.” 
The latter goal is an exact duplication of 
the central aim of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Furthermore, Mr. Strackbein points out, 
“article 2(d) of OECD binds the members to 
‘pursue their efforts to reduce or abolish ob- 
stacles to the exchange of goods and services 
and current payments and maintain and ex- 
tend the liberalization of capital movements.’ 
The first half of this pledge covers the same 
ground as GATT but the ‘extension and liber- 
alization of capital movements’ goes beyond 
the general agreement.” 

In view of the similarity between the 
two,” Mr. Strackbein says, “the conclusion 
is Justified that the current effort represents 
another attempt by indirection to legitimize 
GATT, which has never been submitted to 
Congress for approval or ratification. GATT 
has been called an executive agreement re- 
quiring no congressional approval. Obvious- 
ly, the authors of OECD do not consider 
GATT to be solidly founded in the absence of 
congressional approval. They fear that GATT 
could be easily upset and with it the par- 
ticular trade philosophy to which American 
supporters were and are now dedicated. If 
the leaders change thelr minds, GATT could 
be upset and turned out. That is why they 
want OECD. By ratifying OECD, GATT could 
gradually be replaced and the stigma of il- 
legitimacy sidestepped.” 

The purpose of OTC was to administer 
GATT, Mr. Strackbein warns that, without 
saying so directly, it takes but little reading 
of the articles of OECD to discern its readi- 
ness to perform the function contemplated 
for OTC. The framework of the new organ- 
ization would be virtually the same as that 
proposed for OTC. Under article 12, the 
OECD could establish and maintain relations 
with nonmember States or organizations 
and invite nonmember governments or or- 
ganizations to participate in its activities. 
This would make it possible to establish rela- 
tions with GATT, the European Common 
Market, the European Free Trade Association 
and other international organizations. 
OECD is just a back-door approach to OTC. 


Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
inserted in the Washington (D.C.) Post 
on January 16, 1961, by Mr. Leon Acker- 
man, of Washington, D.C.: 

Yourn 

Youth Is not a time of life—it is a state 

of mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, 
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red lips, and supple knees; it is a temper 
of the will, a quality of the imagination, a 
vigor of the emotions; it is a freshness of 
the deep springs of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predom- 
mance of courage over timidity, of the 
appetite for adventure with love of ease. 
This often exists in a man of 50 more than 
& boy of 20, Nobody grows old merely liv- 
ing a number of years. People grow old 
only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle 
the skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles 
the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear 
and despair—these are the long, long years 
that bow the head and turn the growing 
spirit back to dust. 

Whether 6, or 60, there is in every being's 
heart the love of wonder, the sweet amaze- 
ment of the stars and starlike things and 
thoughts, the undaunted challenge of 
events, the unfailing childlike appetite for 
what is next, and the joy of the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as 
your doubt, as young as your self-confidence, 
as old as your fear, as young as your hope, 
as old as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there 
is a wireless station. So long as it receives 
messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, 
grandeur and power from the earth, from 
men and from the Infinite, just that long, 
and no longer, are you young. 

When the wires are all down and all the 
central place of your heart is covered with 
snows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, 
then you grow old indeed.—Author unknown. 


Bailey Carroll—Champion of Texas 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Texans are proud of their heritage and 
history, and no one has contributed more 
to Texans’ love for their heritage than 
Dr. Bailey Carroll, professor of history 
at the University of Texas. His con- 
tribution to Texas historical studies is 
eloquently described in an article by Mrs. 
Mary Lasswell appearing in the January 
1961 issue of Texas Parade. Professor 
Carroll has done much to stimulate in- 
terest in the study of Texas history as 
director of the Texas State Historical 
Association and editor of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

BAILEY CARROLL—CHAMPION OF Texas HISTORY 
(By Mary Lasswell) 

To see Balley Carroll plowing his way up 
the main drag of the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, rolling the ubiquitous 
cigar from side to side in his mobile mouth, 
one would not suspect that he was professor 
of history, director of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, editor of the Southwest- 
ern Historical Quarterly, and a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Engiand, the 
institution that has sponsored the explora- 
tion of this world more than any other 
society for nearly 200 years. 

Dr. Carroll looks more like a tall, loping 
cowman from west Texas up to see why 
junior isn't doing better in his studies. He 
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wears conservative clothing of fine quality, 
but no stockman’s boots on the campus. He 
likes boots and recently wore a luxurious pair 
made of gray ostrich hide at the Stamford 
cowboy reunion where he was a chuchwagon 
judge. Bailey Carroll is as Texan as his 
Stetson hat. 

His eyes have marked squint lines at the 
corner. They were acquired by looking over 
great distances. How great the distances he 
scanned can scarcely be appreciated without 
some knowledge of the intellectual terrain 
he has covered in his 50-odd years. The 
lines indicate long hours of concentration 
and tireless cogitation. Bailey Carroll is a 
practical cogitator. He sees the broad south- 
western dream, and doggedly plugs ahead, 
smoothing out obstacles, deepening and 
widening the path to the future with tedious, 
patient spadework and infinite diplomacy 
until the goal is achieved and his dream of 
Texas is made a reality. 

It is a sad commentary on the present 
state of affairs when a dynamic, epic history 
like that of Texas has need of a champion 
to keep it from being exterminated like the 
buffalo. It is shocking to realize that Texas 
history is being throttled by Texans, who for 
unfathomable reasons of thelr own would 
like to do away with the teaching of Texas 
history in schools sup: by Texas money. 
Texas history is the one binding force that 
unifies the diverse kinds of Texans. Cer- 
tainly the love of knowledge and the desire 
to know our own background and ehriron- 
ment cannot be legislated into people, young, 
and old. But legislation can prevent the 
ultimate extermination of this natural 
heritage just as it was forced to prevent the 
extinction of the teaching of American his- 
tory and in the same way that It was called 
upon to legislate against the extermination 
of the whooping crane and other natural 
phenomena, 

Dr. Carroll and those who support him 
against the onslaughts of those who seek to 
denigrate all things Texan, or who meretrici- 
ously sell out their typewriters for political 
expediency to convert Texas to Western or 
Southern according to who is running for 
what—and where—know that just as the 
proper study of mankind -is man, so the 
proper study of Texans is Texas: arts, sci- 
ences, literature, architecture, folklore: in 
short, Texas studies. Dr. Carroll believes 
that qualified teachers, capable of arousing 
the interest of their students in live, active 
studies of the Texas in which they live, are 
the best answers to the detractors of Texas’ 
colorful and fascinating past and present, 

Balley Carroll is qualified to pass on what 
constitutes great teaching, for as a young 
man he sampled the teaching at several col- 
leges and universities before getting his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock, both in the year 1928. 
He received the first graduate degree from 
that College, and approached the late P. W. 
Horn, then president of the college, about 
securing a recommendation to attach to his 
application for a teaching position in the 
Houston public schools. Dr, Horn informed 
him that while he would gladly write the 
recommendation, he did not think it was 
necessary since Bailey Carroll had just been 
appointed to the faculty of Texas Tech. 

Always a man with a thirst for knowledge, 
Bailey Carroll has lived fully and deeply, up 
to the hilt in whatever he was engaged in 
The greed for knowledge that characterizes 
the man is an admirable kind of greed, since 
the satisfaction of that hunger has produced 
an Individual, a man who is not afraid to 
stand alone, because virtually everything he 
has accomplished for himself. If one word 
can be used to characterize Dr. Carroll, that 
word is “thorough.” He cannot benr to see 
brains going to waste anywhere. His wife. 
Mary Joe, he decided had the makings of a 
good lawyer, so he urged her to learn a little 
something about the law, 11 years of it. Her 
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talent for research would benefit the com- 
piling of the Texas Handbook. He “bor- 
rowed" her for 3 months, and she worked on 
it for 6 years. Dr. Carroll labors and sweats 
over his projects, digs in and does the heavy 
tedious groundwork that is the essence of 
scholarly writing, and he sees to it that ey- 
eryone connected with his work does the 
same thing. His greed has benefited the 
Nation, because it is not a greed for gain, 
for vanity. It is not lust for honors or titles. 
His is an insatiable greed for ever-increasing 
knowledge. And where there is no greed, 
there is no appetite, no growth. Dr. Carroll 
has proven that a man can make himself 
into a civilized being, a citizen of the world 
without erasing his regional heritage. 

The man inspires the same thirst for 
knowledge in his students. They are im- 
bued with the desire to know the facts, to 
scrape every last vestige of meat off the his- 
torical bones, and to make no assertion that 
they cannot document. His students say 
that Bailey Carroll has a gift for graphic ex- 
ample, the understandable explanation that 
will humanize the topic under discussion. 
From his courses spring no theses nor disser- 
tations that are 2-week wonders. He is a 
believer in boiling things down. The ability 
to be quintessential is part and parcel of the 
man, and much of this gift he conveys to his 
students. In the matter of clarifying the 
chronology of a narrative submitted to him 
recently, he provided the student with a 
yardstick in two words, pointing out that the 
narrator “remembers ahead.” 

Dr, Carroll is imbued with the desire to 
produce better teachers of matters concerned 
with Texas. He is dedicated to getting peo- 
ple of any age interested in producing works 
pertaining to Texas in any form whatsoever. 
He has long fought for the broadening of the 
academic program in Texas studies to include 
far more than formal history, as is proved 
by his Interest in the acquisition of various 
collections of Texana for the university, and 
by his profound influence on Texas! con- 
temporary historical literature. 

Dr. Harry Ransom, president of the uni- 
versity, has taken a big step toward assuring 
the future of Texas studies, since he also 
believes the studies should be broad and 
inclusive in nature: 

“For that reason I have just appointed an 
all-university committee to consider Texas 
studies in general—instead of supporting 
studies limited to political, military, and in- 
stitutional history, It would be an error, I 
think, to assign such responsibility for such 
a wide variety of undertakings to one depart- 
ment. Hence, the history department will 
not have exclusive charge of the program. 

"Let me add another opinion.” He says, 
“I think that Texas studies are ready to move 
into a new, vigorous, and very significant 
period, It would be a pity if lines were 
drawn up within the regional interests to 
defend local or personal perquisites or prej- 
udices. Texas studies need no other defense 
than their significance; they do not require 
academic transfusions or artificial political 
respiration.” 

Balley Carroll's junior historians move- 
ment bears out the soundness of this ap- 
proach. Dr. Ransom said: “Look at the tre- 
mendous vitality of the junior historians 
movement in the State, for example, It cer- 
tainly did not depend upon captive audi- 
ences of high school students; on the con- 
trary it grew out of lively interest among all 
kinds of people engaged in the pursuit of all 
kinds of ideas.“ 

Walter Mulr Whitehill, of the Boston 
Athenaeum, a national authority on inde- 
pendent historical societies, knows the ad- 
vantage of beginning historical research at 
the local level. He wrote: “I have grave 
doubts about the usefulness of many con- 
temporary attempts to interest children in 
history. Essay contests that produce juve- 
nile reflections on George Washington's 
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birthday seem to me a pure waste of time. 
I have the opposite impression, however, of 
the junior historians where you endeavor 
to get young people at work upon pleces of 
historical research and writing that are 
within their abilities and that may be of 
general interest and value.“ 

Speaking of the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, Mr. Whitehill said: “First of all 
the association’s relationship to the uni- 
versity seems to me advantageous, both in 
the location of its building and in the bene- 
fits that come from professional training in 
history. Its library is a good and attractive 
place to work. I am glad that the associa- 
tion’s headquarters are in a library, that is 
clearly a place for study and research, for 
writing and editing, that is not cluttered up 
with museum activities. It is ultimately 
more significant to wrestle with ideas than 
to gape at objects; too often historical 
museums by displays of pots and pans, bar- 
ber shop mugs, model T Fords, and the like, 
only succeed in emphasizing what is trivial 
in the past.” s 

As editor of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly Dr. Carroll has dedicated himself 
to the elimination of “what 1s trivial in the 
past.” Dr. Harry Ransom himself has said 
that he thinks the file of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly is one of the five or six 
most important sources of regional history 
in the United States. 

Dr. Carroll’s own books, which he writes 
himself instead of publishing the work of 
his graduate students, form an impressive 
bibliography. One particular piece of work 
must be mentioned even in so brief a profile 
because it reaches both forward and back in 
its significance: “Masonic Influences in the 
Republic of Texas.” Dr. Ransom comments 
about the pamphlet: “It is an exceedingly 
important statement about the development 
of Texas, mainly because it corrects the com- 
pletely false idea that the early intellectual 
map of the State ran from book desert to 
educational swamp. It shows clearly what 
too many people forget: that early Texans 
were deeply concerned with the collection of 
knowledge and even more concerned with 
the establishment of effective schools and 
colleges. The idea was certainly not a local 
or regional one; it had to do with the civi- 
lized human being and not the professional 
American, westerner, or Texan.” 

For many years “the collection of knowl- 
edge” has been a passion with Bailey Car- 
roll, as proven by his own rich and highly 
eclectic collection of Texas books which he 
started long before he had a B.A. degree or 
could really afford to indulge in such a col- 
lection. Certainly he had the knowledge of 
existing Texas books and their contents long 
before he owned them. This fact enabled 
him to be of inestimable assistance to the 
late Earl Vandale in completing his collec- 
tion, which is now the heart of the Texana 
holdings of the University of Texas. The 
Earl and Vada Vandale collection of Western 
Americana and the Caldwell collection were 
acquired through Dr. Carroll's efforts. Since 
claiming credit is so gratuitous a business, 
Dr. Carroll made no claims other than want- 
ing them kept at the University of Texas. 
Again the president of the university gen- 
erously furnished an unequivocal statement: 

“Dr. Carroll was personally—and so far as 
I know exclusively—responsible for bringing 
the two important Vandale collections to the 
university. Although many people knew and 
admired the Caldwell collection in Austin, it 
was Dr, Carroll who set in motion the nego- 
tiations which brought the collection to the 
academic center. It would be impossible to 
estimate the value of these two collections 
in the later educational program of the 
State. I prophesy that they will be influ- 
ential in studies here long after some of the 
most modern buildings on the campus are 
outmoded, remodeled, or replaced.” 

Just what far horizons of the mind Bailey 
Carroll is now scanning with an eye to mak- 
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ing them part of Texas’ intellectual wealth 
would be hard to say, but one thing ts cer- 
tain: whatever he goes after he will get. 
And not for himself, but for his beloved 
Texas. 


The Confederate War—Address by Bruce 
Catton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an address delivered 
by that peerless historian, Bruce Catton, 
before the corps of cadets, the faculty 
and staff, and guests of The Citadel at 
Charleston, S.C., on January 7, 1961. 
Mr. Catton journeyed to Charleston to 
make the principal address commemo- 
rating the beginning of the Confederate 
war 100 years ago. It was fitting that 
Mr. Catton accept this singular privilege 
because he above all other Americans is 
regarded as the authority on that tragic 
subject. 

As other ceremonies will follow 
throughout the remainder of the time 
allotted to these memorial events, Mr. 
Catton's words in Charleston will be the 
symbol and signal for all Americans who 
shared in this sanguine conflict to live 
again the trials which the patriots of 
that day and of that time faced for the 
cause for which they fought. Mr. 
Speaker, in the words of Bruce Catton, 
“Those young southerners and northern- 
ers in the 1860’s had that God-given 
readiness, They met the challenge their 
times gave them, and met it in a way 
that renews our confidence in our own 
country and in the human race itself.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if Americans 
today are as ready to defend our way of 
life as the Americans of that day were 
ready to defend the things they believed 
to be right. 

I commend Bruce Catton's speech to 
all who believe in this great Nation: 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Mn. Bruce Catron BE- 

FORE THE SOUTH CAROLINA CORPS or CADETS, 

FACULTY AND STAFF or THE CITADEL AND 

GUESTS aT THE CITADEL, CHARLESTON, S.C., 

JANUARY 7, 1961 

The first shots in the great American Civil 
War were fired here in Charleston just one 
century ago. 

That war had a strange beginning. Those 
first shots injured no one. No more shots 
were fired by anyone for 3 months thereafter. 
On the surface, at least, the divided sections 
of this land remained at peace for all the rest 
of the winter. The chance to work out a 
peaceful settlement of the divisive problem 
remained, The echoes of the guns that were 
touched off at the Morris Island battery re- 
verberated away to silence; apparently what 
had happened was just an incident. 

Yet in a very real sense the war began then. 
The Star of the West incident was the cur- 
tain raiser. It underlined the profoundly 
tragic fact that lay beneath the tension and 
the misunderstanding that tormented the 
country—the fact that men were blundering 
thelr way into a disastrous war, unwilling to 
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face the hard task of finding a compromise 
solution, delegating to remote subordinates 
the power to make decisions whose final 
effect would puil North and South together 
into the most costly and tragic confiict in 
which America ever engaged. 

Bear in mind that no one in high authority 
was really responsible for what happened at 
the entrance to Charleston Harbor on Janu- 
ary 9, 1861. The fact that the shooting did 
not at once become general, after the first 
shots were fired, was very largely a matter of 
sheer luck. America was at the mercy of 
events, and the firing on The Star of the West 
was a grim warning that events were begin- 
ning to move fast. The episode deserves our 
Study as a fearful example of the way in 
which an entire people can surrender control 
over their own destiny and can drift into a 
disaster which could and should have been 
averted. 

At the beginning of 1861 the crisis which 
grew out of the bitter dispute between the 
sections had reached an explosive stage. The 
immediate background Is of course familiar 
to all of you, but it may be worth our while 
to sketch it in very briefly. 

South Carolina had announced its seces- 
sion from the Union, and was asserting its 
right to take possession of all Federal in- 
stallations in and around the city of 
Charleston. Maj. Robert Anderson, com- 
manding 70-odd Regular soldiers at Fort 
Moultrie, had been asking the Government 
in Washington for orders, and had been 
given nothing much more definite than the 
statement that he could defend himself if 
attacked. Believing that Fort Moultrie, 
which was badly run down, was quite inde- 
fensible, he had moved over to unfinished 
Fort Sumter—a thing which his orders al- 
lowed him to do, although no one in Wash- 
ington, apparently, supposed that he was 
actually going to do anything of the kind. 

The presence of these soldiers in Fort Sum- 
ter struck Gov. Francis Pickens, of South 
Carolina, as an obvious denial of the validity 
of his State’s act of secession. In one way 
or another he was determined to get those 
soldiers out of there, and as a step toward 
that end he had batterles mounted around 
the harbor, to bear on Fort Sumter and also 
to control the entrance to the port. On 
Morris Island, in a commanding position, 

In Washington there was the lameduck 
Citadel. 

In Washington there was the lame-duck 
administration of President James Buchan- 
an, who was all but totally paralyzed by his 
twin beliefs that it was illegal for any State 
to secede and Illegal for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use force to stop secession. The 
best Buchanan could think of was to try 
to sit tight until the new Republican ad- 
ministration took office on March 4; until 
then he would temporize, hoping that the 
status quo might endure. Meanwhile, it 
seemed to him that Major Anderson ought 
to stay in Fort Sumter, and to do this the 
major apparently would need more men and 
more supplies. So the merchant steamer 
The Star of the West was chartered, and on 
January 5 this steamer left New York, with 
250 recruits and a load of provisions, bound 
for Fort Sumter. 

This act was loaded with potentialities 
graver than the President fully realized. 
The South Carolina authorities had not 
planted those batteries just to make a show. 
They did not want reinforcements landed 
at Fort Sumter, and although The Star of 
the West expedition was supposed to be top 
secret the news of its departure promptly 
leaked out. It should have been clear, in 
Washington, that the Morris Island battery 
was very likely to open fire once The Star of 
the West tried to enter the harbor. Indeed, 
some inkling of this seems to have perco- 
lated through to the White House, and a 
message was sent off to Major Anderson tell- 
ing him that the relief vessel was on its 
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way, that it might be fired on, and that if 
he saw fit he could use his own guns to 
reduce that fire. This message, however, did 
not reach Major Anderson; he remained 
ignorant of the fact that the steamer had 
sailed and he did not know that he was 
authorized to protect it by e. 

On the morning of January 9 this side- 
wheel steamer came in from the open sea, 
crossed the bar, and started up the Morris 
Island Channel toward Fort Sumter. The 
gunners on Morris Island saw it, and so did 
the gunners in Fort Sumter, and all of them 
assumed that this was the relief ship about 
which they had been hearing vague rumors. 
The Morris Island gunners knew exactly 
what they were supposed to do about this, 
and the Fort Sumter gunners did not know, 
and out of this blend of knowledge and 
ignorance came the brief, significant drama 
that was promptly enacted. 

As soon as The Star of the West came 
within range, the Morris Island battery 
opened fire. First it sent a shot across the 
steamer's bow, for a warning. The steamer 
held its course. More shots were fired. The 
first few were too high. Then, the gunners 
got the range, and a solid shot crashed into 
the steamer’s bows, narrowly missing a 
sailor who stood in the forechains, 
soundings with a hand lead. Meanwhile, 
the long roll was beaten on Fort Sumter, 
the men ran to their guns, and Major Ander- 
son and his officers stood on the parapet 
studying the situation. 

Bear in mind now that the dispatch from 
Washington had not reached Fort Sumter. 
Major Anderson was on his own. He did not 
even know for a certainty that a relief ship 
had been sent, and he was wholly without 
instructions regarding his own course of ac- 
tion if the ship should be attacked. He had 
been told that he could defend himself if he 
were attacked, but nothing in his orders cov- 
ered the situation that presented itself to 
him this morning. He did know, however, 
that if he opened fire on the Morris Island 
battery and on Fort Moultrie, which had 
opened fire from its own guns, the much 
dreaded war would have begun. It seemed 
to him that the responsibility was altogether 
too great for one major of artillery to as- 
sume. If there was going to be a war, some- 
body further up the line ought to press the 
button. Major Anderson called his officers 
into conference, expressed these views, and 
in the end decided not to open fire. 

The skipper of the Star of the West, mean- 
while, had had enough. Fort Sumter obvi- 
ously was not going to help him, and it was 
equally obvious that if he held his course 
the South Carolina gunners would very 
quickly send his ship to the bottom. He 
swung about in a full circle, headed out to 
sea, put on speed, and hurried back to New 
York. The firing ceased, the Morris Island’ 
gunners secured their pieces, and harassed 
Major Anderson sat down to write a letter to 
Governor Pickens. 

Major Anderson wanted to know whether 
these guns had fired on Govenor Pickens’ or- 
ders. It seemed to him that if that were 
the case, he himself should close the port of 
Charleston—that Is, use his guns to keep any 
shipping from passing Fort Sumter—and he 
notified the Governor of this intention. 

“As I have not been notified,” Major Ander- 
son wrote, “that war has been declared by 
South Carolina against the Government of 
the United States, I cannot but think that 
this hostile act was committed without your 
sanction or authority.” 

Governor Pickens was not going to rise 
to that kind of bait. He sent back a bris- 
tling reply taking full responsibility for the 
firing and boldly defying the major’s threat 
to close the port. 

“It is not perceived,” wrote Governor 
Pickens stiffly, “how far the conduct which 
you propose to adopt can find a parallel in 
the history of any country, or be reconciled 
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with any other purpose of your Government 
than that of imposing upon this State the 
condition of a conquered province.” 

Now there are two interesting things to 
note about this little exchange. 

The first is that these two men had it in 
their power, then and there, to start a shoot- 
ing war which would involve all of the peo- 
ple of the country. One Governor and one 
major in the Regular Army—two men, dis- 
tinguished in their respective fields but after 
all of highly limited areas of authority 
could say, in January of 1861, whether the 
terrible war between the sections was at last 
to begin. The long argument over slavery, 
over southern rights in the Federal terri- 
torles, over the right of secession, over the 
complex network of issues that was tearing 
the country apart, had come down to this: 
Two remote officials neither of whom had 
been so much as heard of by most of the 
31 million people in the United States, had 
the ultimate power of decision in their hands. 

They had that power, on January 9 and in 
the day or so immediately following, because 
the responsible leaders of the people, North 
and South alike, had done nothing to har- 
monize the division that was taking place. 
They had never used their leadership to 
bring the people to see that such a settle- 
ment could be worked out; they had simply 
taken firm positions, uttered notes of de- 
fiance, and let it go at that. The country 
was drifting into war, and by January it had 
drifted so far that the question depended on 
an exchange of views between Governor 
Pickens and Major Anderson. That is why 
this Star of the West episode is so much 
worth the commemoration which it is get- 
ting. It was not only, in a real sense, the 
opening paragraph in the story of the Civil 
War: it is eternally eloquent regarding the 
way in which that war came about. 

The other point which forces itself on our 
attention as we study what happened on 
January 9 is one of the most fascinating 
ifs in American history. 

Suppose Major Anderson had opened fire 
on the Morris Island battery, when The Star 
of the West was under fire. Suppose that 
the actual clash of arms had begun that 
morning, and that the war had really en- 
tered its shooting phase at that time and 
place. What would have been the result? 

Bear in mind that the southern Confed- 
eracy did not then exist. Only South Caro- 
lina had actually left the Union. To be 
sure, the other cotton States were about to 
follow. Within 30 days six more States 
would secede—Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas—and they 
unquestionably would have seceded with 
even greater speed and enthusiasm if the 
war had taken shape by. January 9. But 
they had not yet got together to form a 
new nation. The whole process of creating 
a government, finding an executive, creating 
an army and a treasury and the whole in- 
volved organization with which a nation 
must be equipped if it is to fight for its 
survival, had hardly even been talked about. 
It would have had to take place in time of 
war. Could it have been done at all? If 
it had been done, could it have done well 
enough to do what the Government which 
finally was created that winter did do—carry 
on an all-out war for 4 years? Would the 
border States, like Virginia and Tennessee, 
have joined it? The simple fact is that if 
the war had begun in January the South 
would have had to improvise the means of 
fighting after the fighting had begun, 

We cannot answer all of the questions thus 
raised; we can only be sure that the story 
would have been very different. Among the 
men who recognized this fact with clear in- 
sight at the time was Jefferson Dayis, who 
then was still a Member of the U.S. Senate. 

When news of The Star of the West episode 
reached Washington, Senator Davis hastened 
to write a letter to Governor Pickens, urg- 
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ing him to be patient and to restrain his 
enthusiasm just a little. “Wait,” urged Sen- 
ator Davis, “until we shall be in a condition 
to speak with a voice which all must hear 
and heed.” Obviously, Davis at that moment 
believed thet a war prematurely begun could 
only be disastrous to the southern cause. 

Governor Pickens was a rather hotheaded 
man, but he could see just as clearly as 
Senator Davis could see that this was not 
quite the moment to start a war. In reply 
he wrote that he agreed with everything Mr. 
Davis had said. “The truth is,” he wrote, 
“I have not been prepared to take Sumter”; 
and he went on to say that everything South 
Carolina had been able to do thus far in 
the way of preparation for war “is on a small 
militia scale.” 

So, in the end, the sharp notes which the 
Governor and the major were exchanging 
came to nothing. The two men agreed at 
last to send emissaries to Washington— 
Governor Pickens, to place his request for 
the surrender of Fort Sumter in the place 
where final authority was lodged, Major 
Anderson to see if he could learn, from the 
same source, what top policy actually was. 
And so The Star of the West episode passed 
into history, the final explosion did not come, 
and the country had 3 more uneasy months 
of peace, 

But the business illustrates the knife edge 
on which peace was resting; and the delay 
that had been was not used. In 
Washington, Congress proved utterly unable 


to work out any sort of compromise. A peace 


convention, also held in Washington, was 
equally ineffective. The Nation continued to 
drift, and Fort Sumter remained what it was 
on January 9—a mine charged with high 
explosives, its fuse exposed to any chance 
spark, both sections committed to make a 
finish fight of it in case the fuse should some- 
day be lighted. Down to the fatal day of 
April 12 itself, the final decision aš to whether 
the guns should or should not be fired re- 
mained, to an amazing extent, in the hands 
of the men who quite literally stood under 
the guns. 

A melancholy note comes out of Wash- 
ington, a week or 10 days before the new Re- 
publican administration took office. At a 
dinner party William H. Seward, of New York, 
who was about to become Abraham Lincoln's 
Secretary of State, had a chat with his good 
friend Justice John A. Campbell, of Alabama, 
a member of the Supreme Court who would 
go with his State once the war began. These 
two men, talking in a quiet parlor, agreed 
that it was absurd to let a great war begin 
over an argument about slavery—which, be 
it remembered, was always the great un- 
resolved issue underneath the question of 
States’ rights and the right of secession. 
Slavery, these two men agreed, could not in 
any case exist much longer. The whole 
trend of the times was against it; no matter 
what any man might do, the peculiar in- 
stitution was living on borrowed time and in 
the course of a very few decades would in- 
evitably pass out of existence. Why, they 
asked one another, should we break up the 
Union and risk a shattering war? Why not 
accept the inevitable and see what sort of 
adjustment to change can be worked out, 
to the best interests of all concerned? 


That was the question to which the re- 
sponsible leaders on both sides should have 
been addressing themselves, in the 3 months 
which followed The Star of the West affair. 
Except for this one conversation between 
Seward and Campbell, there is little to show 
that anyone even thought about it. The real 
tragedy of the whole Civil War was the fact 
that after a certain point—which had been 
reached, apparently, before that historic 
event on January 8—events were allowed to 
take their own course. The firing from the 
Morris Island battery was the last warning, 
the final indication that unless people boldly 
reasserted control over their own destiny they 
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were going to stumble into a war that nobody 
really wanted. The warning was not taken. 
It did stimulate men into making prepara- 
tions for the war, but it did nothing to get 
them to work together to keep the war from 
taking place. 

So the event which we commemorate here 
in Charleston on this weekend has a deep 
significance, It not only sheds an extra ray 
of light on the manner in which the war 
began: it inevitably marks the point at which 
our attention is compelled to shift from the 
few who started the war to the many who 
had to do the fighting. 

Beyond the powder smoke that went drift- 
ing off to sea from the sands of Morris Island 
on the morning of January 9 we can see, 
dimly but with terrible certainty, the ranks 
of the 600,000 young men who were going to 
die in the 4 years that lay ahead: On Jan- 
uary 9, not one of these men knew that he 
was going to die. Probably all but the merest 
handful did not really believe that a war 
was coming. Hardly any of them had had 
any part whatever in bringing the war about, 
But they were doomed. Their shadowy ranks 
began to form in the hour when the echoes 
of those Morris Island guns died away. 

Those men, the people at home who 
mourned them, and the others who would go 
off to war with them and who would somehow 
survive, are the real reason why we today 
find the events of the Civil War Centennial 
worth commemorating. 

We are not, after all, looking back at a 
pageant, or at a swords-and-roses romance, 
or at an interesting but remote chapter in 
our history, We are looking back at a 
human tragedy—at a vast, mixed army of 
young Americans who were unexpectedly 
confronted with a challenge and who re- 
sponded to it with a valor and a fidelity 
which still command our admiration. 

It is, to repeat, a tragic story; the great, 
enduring tragedy in all our American expe- 
rience. Yet there is one thing to bear in 
mind about great tragedy, in the classic 
sense. Contemplating it does not leave one 
with a feeling that life is futile and meaning- 
less. No man arises from “Hamlet,” or “King 
Lear,” with a depression of spirit. Instead, 
It is precisely through great tragedy that 
we get our deepest understanding of the 
inner meaning of life; our realization that 
there is in the human spirit something that 
is unconquerable, indomitable, deathless. 


For these men who died in our homemade, 
homespun war proved something for us. 
They proved that our American manhood is 
as good as the old legends say it is. They 
proved that the average man has within 
himself the resources to meet the worst fate 
can bring to him. The greatest of tragic 
poets once wrote, broodingly, that the readi- 
ness is all. Those young southerners and 
northerners in the 1860's had that God-given 
readiness. They met the challenge their 
times gave them, and met it in a way that 
renews our confidence in our own country 
and in the human race itself. 


Gentlemen of the corps of cadets, you do 
not know—no one knows—where your own 
“Morris Island” may be. If fortune is kind, 
there may not be one at all; but we live in 
an uncertain world which is full of menaces, 
and the challenge may come at a time and 
in a way which no one now can foresee. 
You have a great tradition to live up to. 
You are being giyen the best education and 
training your country can give. The least 
we can ask of you is also the most we can 
ask—that you meet whatever comes, If it 
comes, when it comes, with the cent 
readiness that was displayed by the 600,000 
who marched off forever into the mist of 
death in that war which began a century 
ago. If you do that, then whatever comes 
you will be all right. We will be all right. 
The readiness is all. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following poem by Ann Hafen, of 


McLean, Va. The contents of the poem 


are appropriate and proper during this 
inaugural period. On January 20 the 
Honorable John Fitzgerald Kennedy will 
be inaugurated. It is fitting that we look 
back and think of some of our great 
Democratic Presidents. 

The poem reads as follows: 

Let No HAND TREMBLE 

“Tom Jefferson, world citizen, come in! 
The White House long has been expecting 


you. * 
We need advice from Founders of our Nation. 
first, come tell me how you like the view 
Of your memorial across the basin.” 


Tom squinted up his eyes, his wig askew: 
“Corinthian! A classic application 
Of beauty from Republics lost to earth!“ 


“The same old Tom," said Mr. President. 

“You lived when human dignity had worth. 

But now machines are mastering their 
makers. 

Do tell me, when you signed that declaration 

To sever ties with tyrant George’s nation 

Were you young fellows not the least per- 
turbed?” 


“I assure you, no hand trembled." 
“You're made of mightier stuff than I am, 
Tom 


I'm troubled deep about that atom bomb— 
The haunting nightmare of a world’s cre- 
mation. 

You swore upon God's altar, Jefferson, 
Eternal hostility against all tyranny 
Over the mind of man. Now would you ay, 
88 isolation helped our country gro 

Our strength must block Totalitarianism?” 


“Let no hand tremble!” 
—ANN HAFEN. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
{t shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk. and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the cloze thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, 1 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
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following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recoxrp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorn with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 73⁄4 -polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed In 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 


strictions do not apply to the printing of or 


quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 


` script is submitted to Members for revision it 


should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8, Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct. material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print. or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript Is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House-shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Kilowatts and the Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Kilowatts and the Cold War,” 
written by Mr. John G. Dillon, a com- 
mander in the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the U.S. Navy. 

This article appeared in the September 
12, 1960, issue of the New Leader. Mr. 
Dillon compares American electric-power 
capacity with that of the Soviet Union, 
and our relative rates of increase in pro- 
ducing electrical energy. The substance 
of Mr. Dillon's article is that while the 
United States greatly outproduces Rus- 
sia in electrical power, and probably will 
continue to do so, a far larger propor- 
tion of our power output goes into do- 
mestic consumption, in commercial and 
service industries. He indicates that in 
power capacity for heavy industry the 
Soviet Union will very soon be able to 
make available as much electric power 
for this use as does the United States. 
He states: 


We are suddenly faced with the uncom- 
fortable realization that the Soviets need 
not catch up with us in total energy pro- 
duction; they need obtain only one-half that 
of the United States. Achievement of this 
goal will enable them to compete on a par 
with this country in industrial production. 


I believe this article warrants the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KILOWATTS AND THE Corn War 
(By John G. Dillon) 

The economic war with the Soviet Union 
involves a crucial battle of production ar- 
mies—armies whose success is dependent 
upon an adequate supply of electric power, 
the resource which is the very foundation of 
modern industry. The United States lead 
over the USSR., in the production of electric 
energy has been reported as unassailable. 
But does this assure our ultimate success? 

The massive industrial growth visualized 
and planned by the Soviets is directed to 
four major goals: (1) A capacity for com- 
modity dumping, leading to the undercutting 
of U.S. markets; (2) greater ald programs 
to offset the value of our own, or force us 
into broader programs and a consequently 
greater imbalance of trade; (3) an expanded 
military effort by which Soviet military 
power would grow equally with economic 
Strength; (4) a higher standard of living 
to demonstrate the superiority of their sys- 
tem, particularly in view of the American 
depression they envisage. 

To carry out its new economic offensive, 
the U.S.S.R. must increase quantitative pro- 
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duction at a rapid rate. But there are no 
longer vast labor reserves to be marshalled 
into industry, so increased production must 
come from increased productivity of the 
worker; and this in turn can be derived only 
from the application of automation and 
mechanization through electric power. 

The Soviets acknowledge the superior 
individual productivity of the American 
worker over his Soviet counterpart and cor- 
rectly ascribe it to the greater use of electric 
power in U.S. industry. The Communists 
know they must expand their power industry 
to narrow or eliminate this productivity dif- 
ferential, To this end, in the new 7-year 
plan, electric capacity has a planned expan- 
sion rate twice that of the steel industry. 

The Soviets have consistently failed to 
meet fully the quantitative goals of the early 
and successive 6-year plans for new power- 
plants. Nonetheless, the improvement in 
power supply has been sufficient to enable 
the modernization of old industries and to 
provide the base for new ones. The large- 
scale application of electric motor drives, 
plus the growth of electrolytic and electro- 
thermal processes, was in the nature of an 
industrial revolution, as evidenced by the 
8-fold increase in the use of power in indus- 
try in the 9-year period following 1926. 

This 9-year revolution altered the basic 
electrical economy as well. In 1926, approx- 
imately two-thirds of all energy was pro- 
duced in small plants serving local areas, 
with only a third coming from large central 
power stations. But by 1935, the central 
stations were producing two-thirds of all 
kilowatt-hours, and this new emphasis re- 
quired the building of high-voltage trans- 
mission lines. This was the beginning of 
the vast regional power systems so essential 
to a rapidly growing industrial economy, 

One of the most remarkable phenomena 
of Soviet economic history—and an excellent 
measure of that country's force—has been 
the expansion of its generating capacity and 
energy production since World War II. Al- 
though an estimated 40 percent of the coun- 
try’s power capacity had been damaged or de- 
stroyed, so energetic was the approach to 
recovery that, by the end of 1945, the 5-mil- 
lion-kilowatt capacity loss had been repaired, 
restored, or replaced, By 1953, capacity and 
output had tripled over 1945 and by 1955 
it had quadrupled. 

By this monumental effort Russia was able 
to meet the new and enormous power re- 
quirements of the nuclear weapons develop- 
ment programs and at the same time supply 
the enlarged and power-hungry light metals 
industry. Superimposed on these demands 
were those of a rapidly growing heavy in- 
dustry. It is not surprising that during 
these years Russia overtook the United King- 
dom as the world’s second largest producer 
of electric power, 


Communist propaganda has told the world 
that the Soviet power industry's growth rate 
is far greater than that of the United States. 
In 1956 these rates were approximately 15 
percent for the U.S.S.R. and 5 percent for the 
United States; for 1956-58 the rates were 
12 percent and 6 percent. The current 7- 
year plan calls for an average annual rate of 
over 11 percent by 1965 while our own opti- 
mistic figure is between 5 and 6 percent for 
the same period. 

The significance of this wide difference in 
growth rates becomes less critical if we apply 
the axiom that most individual industries 
expand at a decreasing percentage rate as 


they become older and larger. Since our 
electric industry is much older and fully 
three times as large as that of the U.S. R. 
we can accept the unfavorable comparison 
as normal. 

The foregoing is borne out by applying the 
percentage rates to the existing generating 
capacity in order to determine the more 
meaningful quantitative increase. For 1956, 
with existing capacities of 37.2 million and 
130.9 million kilowatts for the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States, the 15-percent and 5-per- 
cent rates yield a 5.6-million- and 6.6-mii- 
UHon-kllowatt increase, respectively. Thus, 
while dramatizing the percentage rate, the 
Soviets neglect the important quantitative 
increases in which our country has led con- 
sistently, In fact, the favorable margin of 
our capacity has grown from 93.7 million 
kilowatts in 1956 to an alltime high of 108 
million in 1959. 

Another illustrative means of analyzing 
the power systems of the two nations is the 
lag comparison. In 1913 the Czarist power 
industry was, roughly, equivalent to that of 
the United States in 1900, a 13-year lag. By 
1937 this lag had increased to 21 years, or the 
1916 point of our industry. By 1955 the 
trend had reversed, with the lag decreasing 
to 16 years, and now it approximates 13 years 
again. This suggests the optimistic conclu- 
sion that, after 47 years, the Communists are 
back at the starting point. 

In 1958 Russia produced 233 billion kilo- 
watt-hours, compared to our production of 
719 billion. Here, too, its rate of increase 
is consistently two to three times that of 
the United States, while quantitatively we 
continue to widen the gap. 

Communist and American planners have 
not developed equivalent plans for simple 
comparison, or as an exact basis for forecast- 
ing the future. But if the USSR. is to 
catch up in powerplant capacity by 1975, an 
annual capacity increase of about 16.2 mil- 
lion kilowatts is required of them. This is 
three to four times their past sustained 
maximum quantitative rate and twice that 
planned for the current 7-year plan. 

Comparisons and analyses similar to the 
preceding have led many Americans to con- 
clude that we are safe at home in the power 
race—at least until 1975. But here we must 
reckon with the autocratic nature of the 
Communist regime. In our country, electric 
energy is produced for those customers who 
have the need and the ability to pay for it. 
But in Russia, power is directed into those 
channels the State deems most advantageous 
to the achievement of its goals. Because of 
the utter dependence of Industrial produc- 
tion and expansion upon electricity, the 
Kremlin is willing to sacrifice, or at least 
postpone, an improved standard of living 
for the people in order to ensure a maximum 
amount of power for industry. The Com- 
munists rationalize that a kilowatt-hour not 
used in competitive industry is lost to the 
cold war effort. 

The consequences of the difference between 
the two approaches to the control and use 
of electric energy are strikingly important. 
Of our own electric production, approxi- 
mately one-third goes into heavy industry, 
one-third to commercial and light industry 
consumers and one-third to domestic use. 
Soviet statistics show two-thirds of Russia’s 
total energy production going into heavy 
industry; the remainder is fairly well divided 
between light industry and normal electric 
system losses, with domestic use receiving a 
negligible share. 
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The ability to direct two-thirds of its 
total energy into heavy industrial produc- 
tion, as compared to our one-third, Is one of 
the most important single weapons in the 
Soviet industrial arsenal. It means that the 
Communists are able to use twice as much of 
their available power in direct prosecution 
of the economic war effort as the United 
States, We are suddenly faced with the 
uncomfortable realization that the Soviets 
need not “catch up“ with us in total energy 
production: They need attain only one-half 
that of the United States. Achievement of 
this goal will enable them to compete on 
a par with this country in industrial 
production, 

The probability that Soviet power produc- 
tion will reach half of ours is high. In 1929, 
the U.S.S.R. had less then one-tenth of U.S. 
capacity; by 1959, this had increased to one- 
third. Arithmetically, if we are to prevent 
further proportional gain, our quantitative 
expansion rate must be three times that of 
Rusia. For every million kilowatts the 
Communists install, we must Install 3 mil- 
lion. But this is neither planned nor prob- 
able on our From all information 
available it appears that by 1965 the Soviets 
will be generating one-half as many kilo- 
watt-hours as America and they will be 
capable of directing an amount into heavy 
industry equal to that of the United States. 

Thus it is not a matter of how many 
kilowatt-hours are produced, but of how 
they are employed. Our utilization of ¢wo- 
thirds of the national energy production for 
light industry, commercial and service in- 
dustries, and domestic purposes assures our 
high standard of living, but it is of no 
value in the economic war. Instead of draw- 
ing comfort and complacency from our vast 
margin of electric production, we must meas- 
ure that which is used for the economic war 
effort and plan our strategy accordingly. 

America is now involved in a protracted 
conflict with the Soviet empire—a conflict 
that includes the declared economic war, an 
increasing number of undeclared little wars 
and the ever-present threat of all-out nu- 
clear warfare. If our statesmen are able to 
restrict the conflict to the economic sphere, 
industrial production based on electric out- 
put will determine the outcome. The 
USSR, is in the process of carrying out a 
long-term electric power buildup that ts 
aimed, through their worldwide economic 
Offensive, squarely at the United States. 
There is ample evidence of the adequacy of 
their technology. The extent of their ac- 
complishments and the vast measure of their 
effort should awaken this country to the full 
meaning of the Communist boasts. 


Junior Colleges Needed in More 
U.S. Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently taken the floor to discuss the 
importance of community junior colleges 
in the institutional framework of higher 
education in our country. I was, there- 
fore, very pleased to read the following 
article which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Klamath Falls (Oreg.) Herald 
and News, as well as in other newspapers 
around the Nation. I commend it to my 
colleagues’ attention. It is a succinct 
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statement of some of the reasons which 

have led me to introduce H.R. 16, my 

bill to provide Federal assistance to the 

States for establishing and expanding 

community junior colleges. 

[From the Klamath Falls (Oreg.) Herald and 
News, Dec. 22, 1960] 


Goats FOR AMERICANS—JUNIOR COLLEGES 
NEEDED IN More U.S. COMMUNITIES 


(By John W. Gardner) 


Whatever the label, there should be roughly 
within commuting distance of every high- 
school graduate (except in sparsely settled 
regions) an institution that performs the 
following functions: 

Offers 2-year terminal programs for stu- 
dents not going on to a 4-year college career. 

Offers transfer programs for students who 
do wish to complete a 4-year program. 

Serves as a technical institute for the com- 
munity, serving local needs for vocational 
and subprofessional education. 

Offers continuing education for adults. 

States should expect these institutions to 
take care of perhaps 50 percent of all who 
enter college for the first time. 

The United States desperately needs men 
and women of high ability and advanced 
training. We cannot maintain our complex 
society or sustain ourselves as a great nation 
without them. We should be producing 20,- 
000 Ph. D.'s annually by 1970, compared with 
9,360 in 1958-59, without a drop in quality. 

If the graduate schools are to achieve the 
necessary expansion, they need more good 
applicants. 

We are beginning to understand that true 
professional education takes place at the 
graduate level. Students headed for gradu- 
ate professional education should spend their 
years in a liberal arts program, majoring in 
one of the scientific or scholarly subjects 
underlying their future profession. 

Undergraduate schools that continue to 
emphasize yocational courses have a very 
important role to play as subprofessional 
technical schools for students not going on 
to full professional education. 

The effective use of manpower requires 
substantial numbers of technicians and sub- 
professional specialists who are as skilled at 
their level as the highest professional at his 
level. Junior colleges and undergraduate 
vocational programs should meet this need. 

The trend in all professional education is 
to emphasize the underlying scientific and 
scholarly fields and to diminish emphasis on 
how-to-do-it courses. In our rapidly chang- 
ing technology no student can learn specifi- 
cally how to do his future job. 

The professional student should be edu- 
cated chiefly in the fundamental fields of 
knowledge, in habits of mind, methods of 
analysis, and modes of attack upon the prob- 
lems of his profession. Above all he should 
learn to pursue on his own the lifelong proc- 
ess of reeducation. 

Enrollments in higher education will dou- 
ble by 1970. To provide a staff commen- 
surate with this growth and to replace all 
who resign and retire, we shall need some 
468,000 new instructors in the 1960's. 

If we are to get this number of qualified 
people, we must increase the output of our 
graduate schools, More important, we must 
create conditions which make the academic 
profession attractive to first-class people. 

A powerful factor is the public attitude 
toward intellectual endeavor and toward 
higher education. If this attitude is one of 
respect, the profession will be attractive to 
young people. At a more practical level, the 
most important factor is compensation. 

Many people who study outside the formal 
system do wish to obtain academic credit. 
We shall serve these people far more effec- 
tively when we devise a flexible system of 
credit by examination which assesses and 
certifies accomplishment on the basis of 
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present performance, The route the indi- 
vidual had traveled to achieve competence 
would not come into question. 

By 1970, many leading universities (and 
perhaps learned councils, State boards of 
education, etc.) should be offering credit by 
examination in standard academic subjects. 

And during the 1960's all organizations 
in our society—social clubs, women's groups, 
labor unions, industrial concerns, fraternal 
organizations—should seek to discover how 
they may help their members continue their 
persona! growth. 


Enforcement of the Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
many years George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, has been one of the 
leaders in the fight to preserve the rights 
of small business. Pressures of many 
kinds continually menace the freedom 
and opportunities for small businesses to 
start, grow, and make a profit. One of 
the major enemies of small business is 
economic concentration and monopoly, 
too often encouraged by weak or non- 
existent enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 

On January 16, 1961, a letter from 
George Burger appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post. In the letter Mr. Burger 
commented on the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws; and I believe the points he 
made should be emphasized by printing 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I therefore request, Mr. President, that 
the text of Mr. Burger’s letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor, together 
with my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Business ETHICS 

The Washington Post is to be commended 
in giving full publicity to “Price-Fixing 
Case: How Electrical Firms Shared Business,” 
and in its editorial of January 5, “Business 
Ethics: IL" 

It is our hope and trust that all your 
readers will give those two interesting stories 
due consideration, realizing that when the 
antitrust laws were first instituted by our 
Government, beginning with the Sherman 
Act, the purpose of these laws in the first 
instance was to protect the public against 
price fixing in any shape, manner, or form 
which would tend to monopolize all at the 
expense of the public at large. 

Those of us who have spent a business 
lifetime in small business have found our- 
selves up against deliberate violations of the 
antitrust laws. We look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States for action, and in 
most instances it’s hopeless. 

There has been a ray of hope in the vigorous 
enforcement of the antitrust laws that took 
place under the leadership of Judge Stanley 
Barnes, then antitrust head, followed by his 
successor, Judge Victor Hansen, and the pres- 
ent incumbent, Robert Bicks. 

It is our hope that the incoming adminis- 
tration will consider the continuance of his 
service in this important assignment in the 
Federal Government, 
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The truth of the matter is that if we are 
going to get respect for the laws, the laws 
must be amended by placing more severe 
penalties for the deliberate and continual 
violation of antitrust laws, such as was 
proposed in the legislation introduced by 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, JR., which 
proposes the removal of officers for violation 
of the antirust laws. 

Z GEORGE J. BURGER, 

Vice President, National 
Federation of Independent Business. 
WASHINGTON. 


How Not To Be a Window Starer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


ÓF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16,1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude for the attention of the Members a 
highly interesting, article written by 
Isadore Silver, of Bayside, N.Y., entitled 
“How Not To Be a Window Starer.” 

I understand Mr. Silver was born June 
10, 1922, and honorably served in the U.S. 
Army from June 21, 1944, through June 
28, 1946. He has a wife, whose name is 
Hilda, and a 7-year-old daughter, 
and has been hospitalized at the Fort 
Hamilton Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn, N.Y., from 1955 to the 
present time. 

I feel that this unusual article is a 
fine display of what a courageous person 
with progressive paralysis can do to get 
the maximum amount of happiness 
under the adverse conditions confronting 
him. It should serve as an example to 
many of us who are so prone to find fault 
in the problems confronting us in our 
daily lives. 

The article follows: 

How Nor To Br a Window STARER 

The term “shut-in” brings to mind a per- 
son sitting by a window, or before a televi- 
sion set, just listlessly looking. At best the 
term itself is depressing. 

But it may also be accurate in describing 
& great many people I know. They are 
just waiting for death to release them. 
However, there are also a great number of 
people I know who are learning to make the 
best of their situation as “shut-ins” and 
are to remove the stigma from 
5 5 ugly term. They are learning to enjoy 

e. 

I consider myself in the second category. 
I have always reminded myself to adapt to 
the different conditions as they present 
themselyes to a progressive paralytic. I 
have gone through each of the stages of 
creeping paralysis—the same condition that 
the baseball player, Lou Gehrig, was faced 
with. I am now about completely para- 
lyzed; having no use of my hands and very 
little movement in my feet. My speech is 
also badly affected. 

Now, there have been others with my con- 
dition in the hospital where I have been 
for the past 4 years. I also correspond with 
various persons in the same fix. We ex- 
change ideas on how to make our lives 
more bearable and we gain great courage 
from each other. Of course, I worked as 


` little puppy dog for my little girl. 
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long as I was able. When I was no longer 
able to work I realized I must have a hobby 
to keep myself occupied—or I would just 
become a “window starer.” 

Now, I do not maintain that looking out 
the window at the scenery is all bad. It 
is good to look from my hospital window at 
the fine view of New York Bay and the 
sunsets over the bay back of the distant 
skyline are always full of beauty. What I 
do maintain is that we should not allow 
ourselves to become slaves to any one activ- 
ity. I have found that to give each day 
some variety of program, some planned ac- 
tivity is good. Too much of any one thing 
can be bad. 

While I still had the use of my fingers I 
found an intriguing hobby was making 
things out of wool yarns. I made a lovely 
I had 
as much fun making something for her as 
she got from the present when it was finally 
finished. 

When my fingers became less dextrous, I 
turned to making ceramics. I made so 
many ash trays that I am sure I will be, in 
a manner, a part of lots and lots of good 
smoking talk long after I am gone, 

Of course, there is always reading. Always 
rewarding, always enjoyable, reading can be- 
come a part of each day’s program no mat- 
ter how disabled we may be. A book or a 
newspaper can be managed somehow. 
When I lost the complete use of my hands 
I thought I would never be able to read 
again. But I still had my eyesight and 
that combined with my great desire to read 
caused me to come up with a design for a 
rod which I could still hold in my mouth, 
and thus turn pages. To say that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention” is an under- 
statement for shut-ins“ who have the 
desire to do something in spite of their 
afflictions. 

Now to my latest and best hobby. I play 
chess by mail and I don't play alone. A 
dozen or so persons are engaged in this 
project with endless exchange of pleasant- 
ries passed back and forth with every move. 
By the way, a person doesn't have to be a 
shut-in invalid in order to*play chess by 
mail. And it opens up countless new vistas 
for any and all participants. Besides enjoy- 
ing each game thoroughly, I have made a 
host of new friends through the mail. 

Chess is a game that can be easily learned. 
The idea of it being difficult to learn is just 
a fallacy. Many people have played chess 
along the line at one time or another and 
then lost interest, perhaps for lack of an 
opponent. I had played some as a child 
and then later in the army. When one of 
the hospital volunteers mentioned that her 
husband was devoted to the game but too 
busy to enjoy it any more, she suggested 
that the two of us could play by mail, 

Of course, I thought she was joking, but 
it seems that the American Chess Founda- 
tion had invented a miniature chess set that 
can keep a record of each move, sent on to 
your opponent and the game goes on. I 
wrote to the Chess Foundation and found 
myself entered in a tournament. 


I have made many new friends all over 
the country. When one of the players took 
a world tour he would send me a letter en- 
closing his move along with a description 
of the place he was in at the time and the 
address of the place where he was going, 
so that he would have my reply by the time 
he reached his next stop. Playing chess by 
mail can pick you right up out of your own 
four walls and take you flying to friends 
everywhere, 

So, no matter how badly a person is dis- 
abled he can have something to occupy his 
mind. Somewhere, somehow, he can find 
something to remove him from the frater- 
nity of window starers. 
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or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the future of our country lies 
in the hands of our youth. While we of 
maturity look after the problems of to- 
day, we must also concern ourselves with 
those which will face today's young peo- 
ple tomorrow. As of now, can we truth- 
fully say that we are preparing our youth 
to deal capably with the problems which 
they shall face tomorrow? I think not. 
Certainly, this must be the conclusion of 
every thinking person who would review 
the outmoded educational curriculums 
being affarded our youth—a curriculum 
which has little resemblance, or signifi- 
cance, to modern times or our advance- 
ment into the space age. 

Recently, Erwin Knolls wrote an excel- 
lent series of articles for the Washington 
Post, effectively demonstrating many 
inadequacies in our educational system 
and suggesting steps which should be 
take to upgrade and update our school 
curriculums. I was privileged to have 
the first four articles of his series printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor, because I 
felt people everywhere in our country 
should be afforded an opportunity to read 
them. Today I ask unanimous consent 
to have Mr. Knolls’ concluding article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
so that the entire series of articles can 
be available to all interested persons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oto TEAcHING IN A New WORLD, V—SPUTNIK 
SPURRED SCIENCE SCHOOLING BUT OVERDUE 
Revision STILL LIMPS 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

On October 4, 1957, the Soviet Union 
launched its first earth satellite and plunged 
Washington into gloom. One of the few 
cheerful men in town was a science teacher. 

“This will show them.“ he said with an 
I told you so air. “Just watch what happens 
now. We'll get a ‘crash program’ in science 
education, Weill get teachers“ salaries high 
enough to attract the bright young people 
industry and Government are grabbing now. 
We'll get the new equipment we've been do- 
ing without for years. We'll get doubled 
laboratory periods so that the kids have a 
chance to do a little-work between setting 
up their gear and putting it away.” 

A good science teacher is not necessarily an 
accurate prophet. To be sure, the con- 
gressional answer to sputnik, the National 
Defense Education Act, is helping schools 
to obtain science equipment and is begin- 
ning to assist in the training of teachers, 

But salaries have hardly risen to the point 
where science teaching is an attractive 
career, and laboratory time is still straight- 
jacketed into Its old allocation tn the school 
day. Public enthusiasm for crash programs 
tends to fade as taxpayers total the cost. 

Nonetheless something has happened 
in the last 3 years which is likely to have a 
lasting effect on science education from kin- 
dergarten through the graduate school. In 
each of the major fields of science, massive 
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efforts to revise outdated curricula are under 
way. 

Scientists familiar with what the schools 
teach—and fall to that such 
revision is long overdue. Unfortunately, it 
is only since sputnik that scientists have 
shown much interest in science education. 

Speaking here recently at dedication cere- 
montes for the new American Chemical So- 
ciety headquarters, Chancellor Glenn T, 
Seaborg, of the University of California, 
Berkeley, said: f 

“We need not go into all of the many 
reasons for the shortcomings of high school 
chemical instruction except to emphasize 
one important reason for which most of us 
in the profession carry a heavy share of 
blame. 

“I refer to the surprising and persistent 
Jack of interest in high school chemistry and 
lack of communication with high school 
teachers and administrators on the part of 
college professors of chemistry and profes- 
sional chemists in general, 

“This situation has gone on for decades 
and the high school chemistry course of the 
recent past is an ugly monument to it.” 

The same might well be said, and has 
been, of instruction in physics and biology. 

Physicist Raymond J. Seeger, of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation recently taught 
a course for elementary and junior high 
school teachers at a local university. (Most 
of our schools now pride themselyes on 
starting science instruction in the first 
grade.) Seeger took the trouble to inspect 
the texts used in the schools, and he was 
appalled by what he found. 


TEXT POOKS CRITICIZED 


“From the viewpoint both of logical and 
psychological presentation of scientific ideas, 
much was obviously wanting,” he commented 
recently. “In some instances, indeed, fun- 
damental concepts were incorrectly pre- 
sented, snd in many cases incom- 
pletely, 9 * * 

“My primary objection to such texts Is that 
most of the material is at best only nominal, 
that is, learning by modernized rote merely 
the names of things—if even that. (Por ex- 
ample, the definition of oxygen as ‘a gas that 
makes up about one-fifth of the air“ is not 
too helpful.) 

“There is evidently a determined effort, 
increasing with grade level, to teach ‘all 
about science,’ but not at all a hopeful 
desire to learn science ss a way of under- 
standing nature. What is worse, the same 
material is frequently repeated in consecu- 
tive grades with no obvious cumulative prog- 
ress or curricular relation.” 

Seeger found that the elementary texts he 
inspected are content to define a gas as 
“anything that is not liquid or solid”—with 
corresponding statements for a solid and for 
a quid. He found the definition of an atom 
es “one of the very small parts of a mole- 
cule" complemented by the sound observa- 
tion that “a molecule is made up of atoms.“ 

FACTS FOUND SHAKY 

Though the facts are often shaky, Seeger 
noted an excessive reliance on facts—instead 
of on the scientific process itself—in science 
classrooms, 

“Useless facts themselves are never as fas- 
cinating as the method of obtaining useful 
factors,“ he observed. All significant, how- 
ever, is the spirit of the scientist who is 
pursuing truth for its own sake—or who 18 
at least captivated by the thrill of the very 
pursuit.” 

Similar comments have come from a host 
of distinguished scientists. Writing in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, biologist 
Bentley Glass, of Johns Hopkins University, 
suggested that while the amount of science 
taught and the number of students taking 
courses are wholly inadequate—only one- 
fourth of our high school students enroll 
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in physics courses—a qualitative improve- 
ment is much more urgently needed than a 
quantitative. 

TEACH BY THE BOOK 


Teachers who aren’t sure of their subject 
matter—and this applies to not a few of our 
science instructors—tend to teach by the 
book, Glass pointed out. 

“This is one thing that should be ana- 
thema in the sciences, which if anything at 
all have endeavored to dis authori- 
tarianism and to substitute for it direct, con- 
firmable observation,” he added. 

“Yet legions of our science textbooks serye 
up to hapless students a crystallized, anony- 
mous science that seems to have descended 
perfect, like the divine city out of heaven, 
straight from unquestionable authority. 


“How can we make of any science such, 


a travesty as to teach it upon the word of 
authority?” 

It is on these problems, as well as on the 
dramatic scientific changes of the past dec- 
ade or two, that current efforts in sclence 
curriculum revision are focusing. 

In biology, the only high school science 
course taken by more than half of the stu- 
dents in the United States, 1200 scientists 
and educators have been working with the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences to 
prepare a new curriculum and teaching 
materials. 

The new course, being tried out by some 
14,000 high school students this year, places 
greater stress on genetics, evolution and his- 
torical development and less on the parade 
of animal and plant life with endless names 
which has characterized so much biology 
instruction. 

In chemistry, two major studies are in 
progress under National Science Foundation 
sponsorship. 

The chemical bond approach project, now 
in its second year of classroom testing, is 
developing a high school course which puts 
major emphasis on atomic and molecular 
structures of substances and the nature of 
chemical bonding between atoms. 

The chemical education materials study, 
headed by Chancellor Seaborg, has completed 
a trial version of a text and laboratory 
manual which are currently being tested in 
23 high schools. The course, closely linked 
to laboratory experiments, is designed to 
serve both the collegebound student aiming 
for a science career and the youngster whose 
high school chemistry course may be his last 
contact with organized science instruction. 

In physics, the physical science study 
committee, established 4 years ago at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
developing a course now being taught on a 
trial basis in 650 high schools—including 
several in the Washington area. 

The new course dispenses with much of 
the dated technology which clutters tradi- 
tional physics instruction and focuses on 
the understanding of such basic concepts 
as time, distance and matter; the structure 
of the universe and the atomic structure of 
matter; the molecular interpretation of 
chemistry; optics and wave phenomena; the 
laws of motion and electrical forces. 

It is only a matter of time, local initiative 
and teacher training before all these courses, 
or adaptations of them, find their way into 
the Nation’s classrooms. The projects have 
certain characteristics in common. 

All are developing new and inexpensive 
textbooks and laboratory materials, course 
outlines and films which will be particularly 
valuable to schools which lack fully quali- 
fied instructors. 

All are directed as much to the future 
nonscientist as to the future scientist, rec- 
ognizing that the lives of all men will be 
inextricably bound to the accomplishments 
of sclence. 

All try to make increasing use of open- 
end experiments and genuine scientific in- 
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quiry so that real understanding—not rote 
regurgitation of facts—will result. 

“The student,” says Orr E. Reynolds, Di- 
rector of the Office of Science In the Defense 
Department, “nrust become acquainted with 
science as a dynamic creative process, and 
he can gain this acquaintance only by con- 
ducting careful experiments himself with 
his own ideas. 

It is ignorance of science, the greatest 
force in the modern world, that must be 
conquered in school laboratories.” 


The Teacher-Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
received from Mr. Lloyd M. Gabriel, 
guidance director at the Bandon Public 
Schools, Bandon, Oreg. 

In his letter, Mr, Gabriel refers to the 
teacher-training program sponsored last 
summer at Portland State College, as a 
ae of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BANDON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
District No. 54c, Coos COUNTY, 
Bandon, Oreg., December 2, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

DEAR Senator Morse: It has been brought 
to my attention that further funds for 
the NDEA counseling and guidance in- 
stitutes may not be available in the future. 
As a former enrollee in the first institute 
held in Oregon, I would like to recommend 
that you consider backing this program for 
the following reasons: 

The institute gave me a better under- 
standing of the role of a counselor in the 
total school program. Also, I have been able 
to do a better job of helping my students to 
plan their future and to develop a better 
understanding of themselves and their role 
in society. The counseling techniques that 
were learned in this program help to give 
me a better insight into ways to help the 
student help himself, It is my belief that 
my ability as a counselor has improved at 
least 100 percent. 

There has been noticeable improvement in 
the attitude of the faculty, administration, 
school board, and community toward the 
guidance program after my attendance at 
the institute and the publicity my attend- 
ance received in the local newspaper. Spe- 
cifically, we counselors have been able to get 
adequate materials to be used by the stu- 
dents and ourselves. We have been able to 
develop a full testing program. Also, ade- 
quate time for counseling each student has 
been made available. The students are very 
much aware of the counseling services and 
the benefits that can be derived from them. 

I am firmly convinced that the counseling 
and guidance institutes that have been held 
in Oregon are of the highest caliber. In our 
race for survival with the Soviet Union, the 
lack of further institutes would be detri- 
mental to our overall educational program, 
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not only in Oregon but our entire Nation. 
This program should be continued until 
fully trained counselors in adequate num- 
bers are available for all school systems. 
Furthermore, I would like to recommend 
that you consider making funds available for 
advanced programs for previous enrollees of 
these institutes. We are very much aware 
that 8 weeks’ training does not fully train a 
person as a counselor. Therefore, a follow- 
up program of advanced training should be 
carried on to make this program fully 
effective. 

These recommendations are made on the 
assumption that we are in direct competi- 
tion with the Communist world in the bat- 
tle for human existence. I sincerely recom- 
mend that you give serious thought toward 
making funds available for this program in 
the future. 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD M. GABRIEL, 
Guidance Director. 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr, FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks today, I 
would like to insert the last 2 of a series 
of 10 articles which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun regarding our farm prob- 
lem. 

Anyone who has been following these 
articles in the Recorp will agree that 
they have presented numerous phases of 
our farm problem in a fair and concise 
manner. The Sun's very able Washing- 
ton correspondent, Rodney Crowther, 
has brought to our attention again that 
the so-called farm problem is not a prob- 
lem which effects only the farmers. It 
effects each and every one of us in some 
way and it effects all of us in the form 
of taxes paid to finance the soil bank 
program and subsidies, not to mention 
the ever-increasing cost of storing our 
surplus farm commodities. 

It is my earnest hope that the Con- 
gress will come to grips with this problem 
and enact effective legislation for the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole. 

The articles follow: 

THE Farm Prostem—®: DEFENDERS or SUB- 
SIDIES CITE Am To BUSINESS 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

Wasuincton, December 20-—Why should 
the Nation's farmers be subsidized at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers and the consumers? 
This is one of the questions about the farm 
problem most frequently asked. 

The implication is that the Government 
has made of the farmers a favored, special 
class, and that the billions of dollars poured 
out in pirce supports, in soil conservation, in 
agricultural research, farm marketing serv- 
ices and dozens of other agricultural pro- 
grems impose an unjustifiable burden on 
the rest of the Nation. 

The 20 million people living on farms retort 
with some questions of their own: 

1. How about the billions the Government 
pours out in subsidies for business? 

2. In what nation besides America are 180 
million people fed so abundantly with such 
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varied and healthful diets and with so few 
workers engaged in producing food? 
NOT ALL SUBSIDY 


It should be noted at once, as has been 
done previously in this farm series, that the 
total agricultural budget ts by no means 
all subsidy money for farmers. 

Huge portions of it are for purposes which 
are vital to the entire population, to the 
strength of the economy, and to the security 
of the Nation, 

For the people as a whole there are the ex- 
penditures for food inspection, for market 
reporting, for grading, for education and re- 
search, for protection and utilization of the 
Nation's forests, for protection against plant 
and animal diseases. These are vital to every 
citizen, not just the farmers. And the cost 
of them all runs close to $1 billion a year. 

Then there are those services such as the 
school lunch program, the school milk pro- 
gram, contributions to the needy, and the 
veterans’ and armed services’ special milk 
program. 

SALES OF SURPLUS 

There are the sales of surplus commodities 
abroad for foreign currencies, the so-called 
Public Law 480 program, costing more than 
$1 billion a year; the bartering of surplus 
commodities for strategic materials, costing 
over $150 million a year; the subsidizing of 
agricultural exports, and the donation pro- 
grams for the needy overseas. 

These items of expense are vital to the 
Nation's foreign policy, and while they ap- 
pear in the agricultural budget because the 
commodities had their origins on the farms, 
they actually belong in the category of Inter- 
national affairs and are for the benefit of all 
the people. 

Then there is the controversial matter of 
price-supports, from which the accumulated 
agricultural surpluses stem. 

As emphasized many times, the total loans 
and purchases of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
and other farm products under the support 


program in any given year appear in the 


budget as expenditures—but they are not net 
losses. 
ACTUAL LOSSES _ 

When the products are disposed of out of 
the surplus bins, whether at home or abroad, 
there is a recovery. In any one year the 
actual realized net losses are about one-third 
of the total investment in that year. 

The hard, cold truth is that the farmers 
of the Nation should not be actually charged 


in any one year with subsidy payments and 


other benefits aggregating much more than 
one-half of the total agriculture and agri- 
cultural services budget—totaling this fiscal 
year about $5,500 million, or a little better. 

But while the total subsidy bill is less than 
many critics try to make it out, there no 
longer is any doubt that some farmers do 
enjoy incredibly vast subsidies. 

On that point we need only quote a Con- 
gressman from a large farm district in Cali- 
fornia, Representative Hacen, Democrat, who 
said in a speech on the House floor last June 
that “there are literally tens of thousands 
of farmers who make more money from sub- 
sidies than is consclonable and defensible.” 


LISTS RECORDED 


Senator WILIAAs, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, has put into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD the lists of huge subsidies paid to the big 
cotton farmers, There are also huge sub- 
sidies to some of the large wheat farmers, 
corn farmers, and ricegrowers. 

But subsidies are nothing new in the his- 
tory of this Republic. Business has been 
subsidized in one form and another from 
the beginning. 

Business is still drawing vast subsidies 
running into the bililons. Some of it ap- 
pears in the budget expenditures in the form 
of the Post Office deficit, part in maritime 
and airline subsidies. 
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The air and maritime subsidies together 
run more than $250 million a year. 

Most of it doesn’t appear in the budget 
because it is a benefit extended to business in 
the form of a tax concession, or an accel- 
erated tax amortization for defense plants, 
or & percentage depletion allowance. 


OIL DEPLETION 


The Government not only pays subsidies 
to build ships but it also pays subsidies dur- 
ing their operation. 

When the question is raised about oll de- 
pletion, the oil people reply that these bil- 
lions of dollars of allowances are required 
so that exploration can be carried on for 
new sources of oll to keep the Nation ade- 
quately supplied for the future. 

The farm people of the Nation reply, “We 
also have to preserve the strength and in- 
tegrity of the Nation's agriculture so that the 
people in peace and war may be assured an 
adequate supply of food and fiber.” 

“A prosperous, expanding and free agri- 
culture is as important to the people of the 
cities as it is to the people on the farms and 
ranches,” Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, said recently. 

To their critics the farm people also point 
to the postal deficit, now running around 
$330 million a year—most of which is for 
the benefit of business, they say. 

A report prepared last spring for the 
House Agriculture Committee on the mat- 
ter of farm subsidies pointed out that the 
CCC farm-price support losses from the year 
1933 through January 1, 1960, a total of 
$6,891 million have cost the taxpayers just 
about equal the amount of subsidies to 
business through the postal deficits alone 
during the 12-year period 1947-59. The mail 
subsidy cost in the period was $6,546 
million. 

INTEGRAL PART 


The Post Office Department in testimony 
last spring told the House Appropriations 
Committee that its revenues from 
some of the national magazines with 
circulations account for only about 35 per- 
cent of the cost of handing—the other 65 
percent of cost being a subsidy. 

And just as the Agriculture Department 
performs numerous educational and statis- 
tical services for the benefit of farmers, the 
Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor perform similar costly sery- 
ices for business. 

Subsidies, as a matter of fact, are an in- 
tegral part of the American system and 
hardly escapable at this late date. 

As to the subsidies for farmers, Represent- 
ative MARSHALL, Democrat, of Minnesota, in 
& speech in the House last year said this: 

“The point of all this is that subsidies in 
one form or another are accepted as a normal 
part of our economy. We must either con- 
tinue price support for agriculture to matn- 
tain a proper balance or provide for adequate 
prices for the farmer at the marketplace.” 

Whether the particular farm programs 
through which the farmers are subsidized are 
sensible or adequate or should be changed 
are different questions. There is also legiti- 
mate criticism that the way the system has 
been set up and now works some farmers 
benefit to the tune of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The same criticism can be made 
about the magnitude of business subsidies. 
Tue Farm Prosiem—l0: PLIGHT or Farm 

LaporER REMAINS UNSOLVED ISSUE 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, December 21—One of the 
still unsolved problems is that of the Nation’s 
farm wageworkers, constituting, roughly, 
one-fifth of the labor force on American 
farms. 

The balance of the farm-labor force con- 
sists of the farm operators and their families. 
Many really large farms are today worked by 


farm families, with no hired labor at all, 
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There are two aspects to the farm wage- 
workers’ problem—that of the working con- 
ditions and pay of the domestic migrant 
farmworkers, and that of the nonmigrant 
farm wageworkers whose pay scales are con- 
siderably below the pay level of unskilled 
workers in industry. 

There is, also, an incidental, although 
hardly a major problem—despite the brows it 
furrows in Congress—that of the 300,000 to 
500,000 Mexican farm laborers (braceros) who 
are brought into the United States under 
special legislative authority to perform sea- 
sonal work, mainly on California and other 
western farms. 

The Nation's domestic farm wageworkers, 
migratory and otherwise, have always been 
excluded from the provisions of the various 
Federal minimum-wage laws. Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico haye minimum-wage laws spe- 
cifically applicable to agricultural workers. 

They were specifically excluded from the 
provisions of the House and Senate bills 
which were before the last session of Con- 
gress, and which failed of action because of 
disagreement among the conferees. 

The last session passed and the President 
signed a stopgap bill extending for an addi- 
tional 6 months, to December 31, 1961, the 
Government’s program for recruiting some 
350,000 to 400,000 Mexicans for work in this 
country—legislation which the AFL-CIO has 
severely condemned because it raises serious 
competition to domestic workers, many of 
whom are unemployed many months of the 
year. 

The Secretary of Labor has sought author- 
ity to set employment standards for domestic 
migrant farmworkers, but Congress failed to 
give that authority. 

Another aspect of the farm wageworkers’ 
problem is that the matter is now embroiled 
in a drive by the AFL-CIO to organize farm- 
workers employed in the harvesting and cul- 
tivation of fruit and vegetable crops, in 
which they are mainly employed. 

CALLED MOST NEGLECTED 


Labor has described these workers as “the 
most neglected and exploited segment of the 
American labor force.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
‘fighting this move to organize farmworkers 
on the d that it would raise the price 
of food and fiber for American consumers. 

“Who will pay the higher tab for food that 
will come when farm labor costs are raised 
through unionization?” asked Harold J. Hart- 
ley, of the Farm Bureau, recently in a speech 
in Ulinois. 

He charged that the unionization of farm- 
workers might “place the control of a large 
part of the Nation's food and fiber produc- 
tion in the hands of a few labor bosses.” 


PART COMPANY ON ISSUE 


On this issue the two big farm organiza- 
tions part company. The National Farmers’ 
Union not only opposed right-to-work laws, 
which the Farm Bureau favors, but it also 
supports the right of all workers, farm and 
nonfarm, to organize and bargain collectively. 

When minimum-wage legislation comes 
before Congress again, there will be renewed 
pressure to extend coverage to farm labor— 
but with scant hope of success. 

Meantime, the problem of domestic mi- 
grant farmworkers continues to be of major 
concern, not only to some farm leaders and 
Members of Congress, but to the adminis- 
tration. 

Last May 10 James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, released a report which he sald 
he hoped could become the basis for legisla- 
tion in 1961. He said that a Federal mini- 
mum-wage law for hired farmworkers was 
both desirable and feasible. 
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FOUR MILLION WAGE WORKERS 


There are, in all, about 4 million wage 
workers on American farms of which about 
2 million are seasonal workers—those hired 
for such special crops as cotton, fruit and 
vegetables, sugar beets, and nuts. 

Sugar beets, incidentally, are the only seg- 
ment of American agriculture where any la- 
bor standards apply. The sugar program in- 
cludes a requirement regarding minimum 
wages and child labor. 

Almost 50 percent of the seasonal farm 
wage workers are employed In seven States, 
Arkansas, California, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 


MOVE WITH SEASONS, CROPS 


The migratory portion of domestic farm 
labor numbers about 500,000 persons. They 
move according to the seasons and the crops 
which are harvested in those seasons, 

Pay, living conditions and social conditions 
among these workers have long been a mat- 
ter of serious concern to the Government, to 
social workers, and to labor leaders. 

In 1956 President Eisenhower established 
a Committee on Migratory Labor “to aid the 
various Federal agencies in mobilizing and 
stimulating more effective programs and 
services for migrants and in providing sery- 
ice to State and local areas through their 
constituent members.” 

Last January Senator WiLLrams, Democrat, 
of New Jersey, introduced a number of bills 
designed to improve the conditions of mi- 
grant workers and their wives and children, 
particularly the educational opportunities 
of the latter. 


CALLED FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


In July the Williams subcommittee issued 
an exhaustive report on “The Migrant Farm- 
worker in America” describing them as for- 
gotten people. 

That report pointed out that technological 
developments on the American farm “con- 
trary to the general belief, have made the 
migrant worker problem a matter of more 
serious concern than ever before.” 

It said: “Technological developments in 
agriculture have resulted in fewer but larger 
farms producing more products with fewer 
man-hours of labor. Consequently, although 
cereals and other crops are almost 100 percent 
mechanized, in fruit, vegetable, sugar beets, 
and cotton, the human hand and eye is still 
indispensable, 

“Crop specialization has shortened the 
seasons of farm activity, reduced the need for 
a year-around hired hand, but it has created 
the new need for a large labor supply avall- 
able for short seasons of cultivation and 
harvest.” > 

Arizona needs cotton and citrus pickers; 
California, peaches, strawberries, nut, and 
cotton pickers; Georgia, peaches; Florida, all 
sorts of special seasonal hired help—includ- 
ing some it brings from abroad; Virginia 
needs apple pickers; Idaho, potato pickers; 
and Colorado, people to work in the sugar 
beet fields, 

Wage conditions for these workers are & 
subject of as much concern as are their living 
conditions. 

Secretary Mitchell has sald several times 
that “the migrant worker will never take 
his place as a fully useful citizen, and never 
be able successfully to resist exploitation” 
until Federal legislation assured him “a de- 
cent minimum wage,” and unless the Gov- 
ernment enforces an adequate code regarding 
his housing, his safety, his heaith, his pro- 
tection under adequate workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, and provisions for the education 
of his children. 

Much will be heard of this farm problem 
during the Kennedy administration, accord- 
ing the advance warnings, 
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Tribute to the Late Dr. Dooley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
include in the Appendix to the RECORD 
a brief tribute to Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. 
His medical relief mission in the jungles 
of Laos was a service to humanity. 

The tragic and untimely death of 
Thomas A. Dooley III is a loss not only to 
the people of Laos, Vietnam, and neigh- 
boring areas but also to the people of 
the United States, for whom he was a 
heroic example of selfless aid and dedi- 
cation to those in need. 

Dr. Dooley was the founder of Medico, 
a nonprofit voluntary organization 
which has established medical centers 
in parts of the world where medical care 
was hitherto unknown. Thanks to Dr. 
Dooley’s role as founder, organizer, and 
fundraiser par excellence, Medico teams 
are now at work in Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Kenya, Belgian Congo, Jordan, Peru, and 
Haiti. 

To honor his achievements, I was 
proud to be a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 148 authorizing the President 
to present a special gold medal to Dr. 
Dooley. Unfortunately death has over- 
taken Dr. Dooley before we could do 
proper homage to his accomplishments, 
but I should like to take this opportun- 
ity to express my deep grief and my in- 
tention to follow up on this matter so 
that the heroism of Dr. Dooley, a fine 
American, will be remembered and hon- 
ored by a nation that is rightfully proud 
of his fine and humanitarian work. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp this editorial 
on Tom Dooley from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 1, 
1961] 
Tom Dootey, DOCTOR oF MEDICINE 

Tom Dooley is dead at 34, but he leaves be- 
hind him a rich legacy of good works and 
well-deserved good will. 

His life, even after he knew it must soon 
be forfelt, was dedicated to providing the 
means by which the people of Southeast Asia 
might at least have badly needed medical 
care. He drove himself relentlessly, building 
hospitals, writing books, raising money, 
training staffs, caring for the sick and bring- 
ing hope to the helpless. He became a living 
symbol of that concern for human, personal 
welfare which the United States tries, with 
mixed success, to project. 

In a birthday telegram Tuesday, President 
Eisenhower told him: “It must be a source 
of heartened gratification to realize that in 
so few years you have accomplished so much 
for the good of distant peoples and have in- 
spired so many others to work for all hu- 
manity.” The world needs more Tom 
Dooleys. 
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Eulogy Sermon for Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Abouzeid of Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 

wish to include a fine eulogy delivered 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis M. Juras, pas- 
tor of St. Francis Church at Lawrence, 
Mass., at the funeral services for Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Archimandrite Peter Abou- 
zeid, B.S., pastor of St. Joseph's Church 
in Lawrence, the mother church of the 
Melkites in the United States. 

Monsignor Abouzeid for a good many 
years as pastor of his own church fol- 
lowing his transfer from Boston, was 
Tespected, admired, and loved not only 
by his parishioners but by the thousands 
of persons in the Greater Lawrence area. 
Monsignor Abouzeid tock a keen inter- 
est in religious affairé and also was one 
of the outstanding leaders in various 
civic and community affairs in that sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The sermon is as follows: 
SERMON PREACHED aT THE FUNERAL oF MON- 

SIGNOR ABOUZEID, BY Rt. Rev. MSGR. FRANCIS 

M. Juras 


"I have fought the good fight, I have fin- 
ished the course, I have kept the faith. For 
the rest, there Is laid up for me a crown of 
Justice, which the Lord, the just Judge, will 
give to me in that day."—2 Timothy 4: 7-8. 

Your Excellency, Most Rev. Bishop Thomas 
Riley, right reverend, very reverend, and 
reverend fathers, dearly beloved brethren in 
Christ—mourners of Monsignor Abouzeld, at 
this solemn funeral mass for Monsignor 
Abouzeid, the eulogy is not needed. The 
works of this venerable prelate reecho 830 
loud, that my words are stified. Perhaps it 
Would suffice to say farewell to this faithful 
Servant of Christ’s vineyard, assure him of 
our prayers and ask him to intercede for us. 
But since his life was double: hidden, as 
known to God, and public, as lived before 
men, I think I am justified to say a few 
words, which may inspire someone to profit 
by his noble example. 

It is a sad duty that brings us together 
today. We have met to pay our last tribute 
of respect to Monsignor Abouzeid, who has 
ministered here for 27 years to our spiritual 
wants in St. Joseph's parish. All leave- 
taking is painful. But to bid farewell in 
death—to feel that we shall never again 
hear his yoice and see him no more is the 
saddest of all. Many here present, if not 
most, were his spiritual children, baptized, 
instructed, married, or otherwise admitted 
to the sacraments by him. He was common 
father, friend, and counselor to us all and 
we naturally will miss his fatherly advice 
and ever-cordial greetings and therefore does 
his departure leave a blank in our lives. 

The priesthood perpetuates the ministry of 
Christ on earth. Christ had triple offices. 
He was king or ruler, prophet, and priest 
combined. He left His triple office to His 
apostles, and they and their successors carry 
it on till the present day, and will until the 
end of time. In every single district or par- 
ish of His worldwide kingdom, Christ still 
effectively rules, teaches, and sacrifices. For 
many a long year the worthy pastor, whose 
remains we lay in the grave today, dis- 
charged this triple function in your midst, 
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When, as an authorized pastor of souls, he 
acted as the shepherd of his flock; when he 
commanded you in God's name to observe 
the laws of God and His church, to shun 
schism and heresy; when he regulated and 
arranged what was necessary to “rule will 
the house of God, which is His church,” he 
represented or put before you, the ruling 
or Eingly power of Christ. Again, when 
teaching your children, when explaining, de- 
veloping, and applying God's word in the 
pulpit, when prophesying destruction of 
Jerusalem, figure of the unrepentant sin- 
ner, he exercised Christ’s office of prophet; 
whilst in offering up the adorable victim of 
Calvary in the holy Mass, for the living and 
the dead, “he represented the death of 
Christ till His coming,” did this “in ever- 
lasting memory of Him.” 

When God is forgotten—when the world 
is sunk in sleep, or pleasure, or toil, or sin; 
when God is, as if He were not, ignored in 
His own world—then, from convents and 
monasteries and lonely presbyteries, the 
great stream of liturgical prayer goes forth; 
and in this daily outburst of song and praise 
your pastor, now cold in death, took his al- 
lotted part. In this respect, Monsignor 
Abouzeid was a true priest, standing between 
God and the people. He spared himself 
nothing. 

True, the priest leads a double life, as he 
is to the eye of flesh and as he is before God. 
He is human, subject to natural weakness 
and sin, because we all carry the priceless 
treasure of grace and supernatural powers 
and privileges in vessels of clay; but at the 
same time to the eye of God, called apart and 
endowed with power and grace to rule and 
heal and save in the Kingdom of God. 

And now, my dearly beloved in Christ, 
Monsignor Abouzeid, whose consecrated hand 
was so often raised in blessing, in conveying 
sacramental power to your soul, in carrying 
the bread of life to your lips, in applying the 
holy unction to the bodies of your departed 
friends, to prepare them for their last 
journey, is himself still in death. The hand, 
strong with sacramental energy, now lies mo- 
tionless and powerless. The .voice that 
echoed the word and message of Christ, nay 
whose utterance in Holy Mass brought Christ 
Gown upon our altars, is hushed and silent. 
His Ups are now sealed in death and will 
preach no longer; his ears are deaf to the 
praises or wailings. 

That he was a robust man and 
extraordinary energies is a tribute to the fact 
that divine grace in the sacrament of orders 
“fits the back for the burden.” Monsignor 
Abouzeid did not cast away the grace of God. 
Every hour of his priestly life was spent in 
the service of the Church of Christ. His zeal 
is indelibly traced in the fleshy tablets of 
grateful hearts. Hence the departure of 
Monsignor Abouzeid to eternity is a great 
loss not only to St. Joseph's Parish, but to 
all of us, especially to all Melkite Catholic 
communities throughout the eastern part of 
the United States. Wholeheartedly he was 
devoted to the cause of Christianity and 
worked untiringly for the fellowship and 
understanding between all Christians of the 
Eastern Rite Catholic and non-Catholic. 
His lion courage never quailed; his persistent 
energy never knew abatement. He was a 
fighter for all that was clean and honest for 
the uplifting of his fellow man, for the honor 
and advancement of Holy Mother Church. 
He preached plain gospel of Jesus Christ to 
his scattered flocks and comforted the sor- 
rowful. If any man after the great St. Paul 
could say, “I have fought a good fight,” 
surely it is he. 

He was well prepared for his mission and 
well armed as a soldier of Christ. With all 
sincerity he could have said with the great 
apostles of the Gentiles in his last hour: 
“I have kept the faith.” 

Monsignor Abouzeid was cradied in the 
faith. He imbibed from earliest infancy the 
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principles of our holy religion; he grew up 
in sm atmosphere of faith. He had the hap- 
piness to be born in Zahle, Lebanon, and 
to get his primary education in Jesuit school 
in his native city. In 1901, about 16 years of 
age, young Joseph entered the Basilian Or- 
der of the Most Holy Saviour in Saida, Leb- 
anon, and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1907. As a Basilian Salvatortan Father, al- 
though in the Noviciate, he received the 
name of Raphael, became known as Father 
Peter. 

In the sacred ministry he exercised mul- 
tiple offices. He was a teacher in diocesan 
schools of Zahle; was vicar general of the 
diocese of St. John Acre in Palestine, and 
superior of the Basilian Salvatorian Fathers 
working in that diocese. He devoted much 
time to his studies and writing. He trans- 
lated into Arabic meditations of “A Happy 
Death,” a volume entitled “Chastity,” and 
compiled the first Concordance to the Bible 
in Arabic. For his untiring zeal for the 
salvation of souls in 1933, he was elevated 
to the prelate rank of archmandrite of the 
Apostolic Church of Antioch. 

We all know that Monsignor Abouzeid was 
& hard working man. His dally cross at times 
was extremely heavy, but he always carried 
it with patience and confidence in God, and 
God blessed him. He built many churches 
in the hearts of the Melkite people of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Fall River, Ohio, New 
Hampshire, and Canada. He left a visible 
monument in Lawrence and Methuen. He 
was responsible for the construction of the 
new St. Joseph Church, completed 8 years 
ago and was one of the founders and in- 
corporators of St. Basil's Seminary in 
Methuen. 

We owe him our gratitude. His body is 
lifeless, but his soul now is with God. The 
voice of your pastor appeals to you and be- 
seeches you to profit by the ministration of 
your clergy, whose powers and rights never 
die out in God's Kingdom. Bear in mind 
that even the just man falls seven times a 
day. and that no flesh is spotless in the sight 
of the everliving God. I beseech you to pray 
for his soul not only now, but many a time in 
the after days and after years. 

Eternal rest, grant unto him, O Lord, and 
let perpetual light shine upon him, Amen. 


The Teacher-Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Ralph E. Burns, a teach- 
er and guidance counselor at Vida, Oreg. 
In his letter, Mr. Burns refers to the 
teacher-training program, sponsored 
last summer at Portland State College, 
as à part of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vina, OREG., November 30, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DX. 

Dear Senator Morse: During the past 
summer it was my privilege to attend an 
NDEA sponsored teacher-training program 
at Portland State College. This program was 
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in the form of an institute and was held for 
the purpose of guidance counselors. 

This was the finest single professional ex- 
perience of my life and, as I see it, the crux 
of NDEA’s contribution to guidance. 

As fine as it was, I feel very strongly that 
it was in essence a readiness program for me, 
While I am quite prepared to shoulder my 
professional responsibility for continued 
training in guidance, I feel very strongly too 
about the superiority of institute training 
as I experienced it this past summer. 

I urge your continued strong support for 
this phase of the title V section of NDEA— 
its continuation and projection. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. BURNS, 
Teacher and Guidance Counselor, 


My Vote: Freedom’s Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, The 
Freedoms Foundation, at Valley Forge, 
has announced the winners of its 1960 
awards to members of the armed services 
for essays written on the subject, “My 
Vote: Freedom's Privilege.” 

These essays are so inspiring to all 
patriotic Americans that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I hope the 
essays will be read carefully by all who 
love their country and want to encourage 
a greater devotion to its principles in 
the minds and hearts of their fellow men. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My Vote: Freevom's Privirece—1960 VALLEY 
Force PATRIOTS AWARDS 
TOP AWARD 
(By Pfc. Ernest N. Vanover, RA15611885, 
184th U.S. Army Security Agency Company, 

APO 171, New York, N.Y.) 

From our small Army post in Germany 
there is a long and a short way to meet the 
enemy. The shortest way is by tank. It 
takes only 15 minutes for a tank to travel 
from here to the border of Communist- 
controlled East Germany—or to come here 
from the border. 

The long way is through the mail, across 
4,000 miles to the United States, by absentee 
ballot. Everyone I know here who is eligible 
will be voting in November. Our position 
has helped to strip us of the American’s 
infamous complacence. But we have also 
learned that a country can have other ene- 
mies than armies and tanks. Coming here 
from the States, the recruit expects somehow 
to find a completely different land. It isn’t. 
The farms remind him of those at home. 
The cities have been reconstructed in an 
American image. We used to say, “It can't 
happen here,” about our country. But this 
place reminds us of America and it did hap- 
pen here: First the Nazis and now the Com- 
munist threat. No, we don't have to be 
convinced of the privilege of voting. But do 
our countrymen, beyond the illusory buffer 
of the Atlantic, share our feelings—our sense 
of urgency? 

We wonder when we read that almost half 
the eligible voters were too busy, too lazy, 
too unconcerned to go to the polls in the last 
national election. Or again when we see a 
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magazine article on the American's moral 
perplexity with his burden of freedom. It 
wasn't too long ago that the Germans were 
saying the same thing. Who needed to be 
free when he could have Hitler? A recent 
parallel is Russian Composer Dimitri Shasto- 
kovitch sneering at the orgy of individualism 
in the West. Americans who encourage sim- 
ilar sentiments do indeed have freedom, the 
negative quality, release from restraint—but 
by their own fault they have no liberty, the 
positive quality, the ability to act and choose. 
This liberty is the reward, and the price, of 
freedom. The men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion knew it. They conceived that we would 
be at liberty to believe, to speak, to publish, 
and finally to vote. They didn't fight for the 
cause of apathy. 

Then what is this burden of freedom? 
It is only the burden to be a productive 
human being, with the inevitable result that 
such a person will serve his country. 

We, as soldiers, are only the Nation's physi- 
cal strength. The heart and head to direct 
us must come from home. The enemy knows 
it and over there, across the border, they're 
waiting for us to stop acting and thinking 
freely. But if that happened, our own tanks 
and guns would be useless, because no Army 
could save us from ourselves, 

That's why I'll vote in November. It may 
not make much difference to Mr. Nixon or 
Mr. Kennedy, but it will make a difference 
to me. In the ritual of voting I will affirm 
my faith in an institution which Iam willing 
to fight for and thankful to live under. 

(By Capt. John S. Andrus, USAF 18316A, 

Detachment 1, 7227th Support Group, APO 

369, New York) 


My vote was bought. Bought in blood at 
Bunker Hill, Counted in the victory gains 
of the American Revolution. Protected by 
the Constitution alive with its amendments. 
Strengthened throughout the country’s 
growth, as it expanded its laws, it commodi- 
ties, and its jobs—yet dedicated to the will 
of God on each coined symbol of this Nation's 
wealth. It has been defended by my fathers 
against every major tyranny on earth, and 
it was presented to me as my most cherished 
gift the moment I was born. 

I have used it daily ever since. It is my 
free voice, my will—my trust. It has grown 
stronger through the years, fed by my soul's 
deep love for it. It blossomed into full power 
when I became a man. I can use it within 
a great arena which is the scope of all my 
freedoms, but I must defend it constantly 
against forces which seek the destruction 
of those freedoms. 

My vote rises to its maximum value when 
I use it to pick my leaders, but it also has 
opinion-value when used to influence my 
peers. I must not confuse the forms that 
it can take, nor abuse its many uses. I 
know that it is a direct product of all my 
freedoms and that in all of freedom's vote 
lies man’s great hope if not his destiny. I 
know that patronage can kill my vote; that 
neglect will rot it; that hate might cancel 
it; that ignorance can steal it; and that 
apathy will lose it. I will not stand idly 
by and see it sullied, nor will I lose my faith 
or confidence as I meet a foe strong enough 
to test its very fiber. 

For these things will I vote: For those 
fearless souls who built the American 
heritage, handing me my ballot as a gift; 
for the strong candidate whose platform 
promotes the progress of democracy through 
full acceptance of its great responsibilities; 
for ways that give all men an equal chance 
and, even more, for means that help the 
fallen stand again upon their feet. I wiil 
vote to turn the light of truth into the dark 
areas of human ignorance and misery while 
I study for understanding and pray for 
guidance to perceive those many shades of 
gray. 
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Yes, I intend to use my vote—my privilege 
in freedom. I will use it as a shield to hold 
my enemies at bay. I will use it as a plow 
to put new life into my land. I will use it 
as a sign to men in slavery seeking their 
release. It is of such importance to me that 
I intend to give my life in war or in full 
years of service to my country to insure that 
this gift is unto my children, 

True, it is really only one small vote which 
you may call by any name. Just don't forget 
to count it. 

(By Lt. (jg.) Morton M. Leyine, USCG, 41265, 
Port Security Tra. Det., Coast Guard Base 
St. George, Staten Island, New York, N.Y.) 
The right to vote in a free body politic is 

sometimes assumed to be sacred. This priy- 

ilege, conceived as sacred, is thought to be 


one of the fundamental rights guaranteed 


to all persons by a constitution. Some peo- 
pie even allude a divine sanctity to the priv- 
Uege, conceived as sacred, is thought to be 
that this privilege is in some mystic way in- 
violable in the course of human events. In 
reality this privilege is neither divine, nor 
unconditionally preserved by a constitution. 
It was secured by the concerted and arduous 
efforts of men desiring to be free, and it is 
perpetuated by the very exercise of the priv- 
ilege. Many people will acknowledge the 
privilege to vote and at the same time ex- 
pound the privilege of not voting, while fully 
believing that they will be able to exercise 
their right to vote in the future. These 
people are wrong. The fallure to vote will 
ultimately cause the abrogation of this right. 
The power of the ballot is as strong as the 
will to use it. Like any organ of progress, 
the ballots strength will be directly in pro- 
portion to its use or disuse. 

I hope that it will become apparent that 
the right to vote is not really a privilege 
benevolently bestowed upon an apathetic 
society. It is rather a most significant re- 
sponsibility assumed by a deserving society 
acutely conscious of the alternatives between 
freedom and tyranny. The house of freedom 
rests on the foundation of equality. There 
can be no greater manifestation of equality 
than for all the occupants to stand up and 
be counted when important decisions are 
being made. Let me emphasize again that 
the privilege to vote was not granted, it was 
earned, and with it goes grave responsibili- 
ties. The primary responsibility being to 
continue to earn this privilege. When I cast 
my vote I am doing more than helping to 
select political leaders. I am exercising free- 
dom's privilege in order to insure the con- 
tinuation of this privilege in the future. 
Man will either walk to the poll and remain 
free, or the poll will close and the rule of law 
will be replaced by the rule of men. 

(By Maj. James C. Gasser, USMO, 039128, 

HQMC (Code AG), Washington, D.C.) 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
October 25, 1960. 
President THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Monticelio, Va. 

Dear Mr. Presment: I thought you might 
like to know how it all turned out, 
You'll be particularly interested in the out- 
come of the part you wrote in the Declara- 
tion about all men being created equal. And 
you'll want to know whether the people still 
decide how, and by whom, they will be gov- 
erned. 

Mr. President, your idea has spread like 
a forest fire. All over North America, and 
over most of South America, Europe, and 
Africa, free people flock to the polls on 
schedule to select those who will govern 
them. For them, you have provided a way 
of life virtually unheard of when you were 
drafting the Declaration of Independence. 

But our work is far from complete, Mr. 
President. You established a system in our 
country on which all nations could pattern 
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their freedom. Despite this example, the 
people of many lands still struggle under 
the same bondage and suppression to which 
you so ably objected in 1776. But the torch 
you lit is ours to bear. Trust us, Mr. Presi- 
dent; it shall not be extinguished. And 
your heritage of freedom shall one day be 
the way of all men. 

But forgive me, sir, for I have not touched 
on the country desrest to your heart, Here 
in America my small voice, among millions 
at election time will represent an expression 
of choice that I have come to accept as 
rightfully mine. Ballotwise, I may be lost 
in the crowd. Yet my vote will play as 
much part in the selection of our new Presi- 
dent as that of the Governor of Virginia, 
or a coal miner in Pennsylvania. With me, 
they will yote for the candidate of their 
choice. But basically, we will all vote for 
a common cause; a system which will insure 
a free and secret ballot again and again. 
Regardless of our choice, Mr. President, we 
will all vote for a candidate who will protect 
our opportunity to vote for his successor. 

As you foresaw, my opportunity to vote 
for who will govern insures my chance to 
vote for almost everything that affects my 
daily life. It guarantees a freedom wherein 
my voice will be heard. My vote, and the 
vote of my neighbor, will be counted with 
equality when it comes to electing our local 
Officials, or constructing a road in our neigh- 
borhood. So long I can vote freely for 
our President, my son can yote freely for 
the president of his class. 

We have not forgotten either you or your 
contribution to our country, Mr. President. 
My children and their children will not 
forget, for they will inherit the privilege 
you so selflessly bequeathed. Through your 
foresight, they will be free, free to direct 
the destiny of your country and mine. 

So don't give it another thought, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It turned out just as you, in your 
ageless wisdom, knew it would. 

Respectfully yours. 

(By Lt. (jg.) Elmer A. Simpson, Jr., 626177/ 
1315, USNR, Air Antisubmarine Squadron 
37, FPO, San Francisco, Calif.) 

Ar Sea, October 10, 1960. 

Dran Son: A complex and fascinating 
world is laying at your feet. You have made 
your debut to manhood and in doing so 
have crossed the threshold of responsibility. 
You will find, as many before you have found, 
that manhood is more than a chronological 
milestone. Your coming of age is the first 
step toward maturity, but the measure by 
which you will be judged will not be your 
years, but rather will be the manner in 
which you face the responsibilities that have 
been placed before you. 

You are beginning your venture into a 
world that has thrust its finger into space, 
u world that has experienced the awesome- 
ness of nuclear power. Yet, within your 
grasp is the greatest force ever unleashed 
upon the earth, the voice of a freeman, 

Your country, fully realizing the impact 
of such a force, has seen fit to place it at 
your disposal. You have been endowed with 
the rare opportunity of thinking, speaking 
and choosing as your conscience dictates. 
Your vote in the democratic process is the 
supreme expression of this opportunity. 
The seemingly menial task of marking a 
ballot is the bedrock upon which our coun- 
try and our freedom stand. To some Ameri- 
cans this task is a drudgery, while to many 
people of the world it is still an unrealized 
dream. 

Not to vote is to violate a sacred trust, 
for the rules which permit us the freedom 
of thought and action that we enjoy have 
been penned in the sweat and tears of count- 
less Americans who have preceded us. Your 
vote and my vote are more than r right. 
they are freedom’s privilege. Let us not for- 
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get the toil and the sacrifice that made this 
privilege possible. 

Our greatest enemy is negligence. It eats 
away the foundation of self-rule and breeds 
moral and political decay. If we grow care- 
less, we will betray ourselves to lesser values 
unawares, we will nail our heritage to a 
cross of complacency and the opportunists 
will cast lots for the freedom of mankind. 

So, my son, part of the responsibility of 
preserving the liberty of men is yours. 
Your voice will now be heard. You will share 
freedom’s privilege. Guard it jealously, use 
it Judiciously, for with it you can assure hap- 
piness for the future; without it you cannot 
hope for the promise of a tomorrow. 

As always, 
Dap. 


The Record of Eisenhower Leadership 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
a Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a press re- 
lease in respect to the record of the 
Eisenhower leadership. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


WILEY LAUDS RECORD oF EISENHOWER 
LEADERSHIP 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican of 
Wisconsin, senior Republican, Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee today lauded 
Eisenhower's record of leadership as a unique, 
outstanding contribution to human prog- 
ress and to a better climate of world peace. 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower —as President for 
8 years preceded by nearly 40 years of mili- 
tary service—has made a great contribution 
to progress and security of our country,” 
Senator WILEY said. 

"The annals of history—I am confident— 
will also evaluate his role as a world leader 
as a most significant contribution to human 
progress, nationally and internationally, and 
to peace. 

“As soldier, statesman, emissary of peace, 
outstanding citizen—Mr. Eisenhower leaves 
the White House enriched with the love, re- 
spect, esteem, not only of his fellow coun- 
trymen, but of millions of people around the 
globe. 

“Wearing the emblem of peace, he, in his 
travels, evoked almost universally, enthusi- 
astic, heartfelt expressions of affection, trust 
and admiration, not only for himself but 
also for our country. Never before in his- 
tory has a good will ambasador so aroused 
the best hopes of humanity, reflected in the 
echoing of ‘I like Ike’ in many languages 
and lands around the world. 

“Under Eisenhower's leadership, the record 
of accomplishment extends too deeply into 
the complex of domestic and world affairs— 
and too far into the future as his words, 
deeds, and policies live long after his absence 
from the Presidency—to be falrly reflected. 
even sketchily, in a farewell tribute. 

“Nevertheless, there are highlights, which, 
I believe, deserve a synopsis-like ref- 
erence—even if inadequate—as the President 
leaves the White House. 

“These include the following: 

“(1) The economy: At home, the domestic 
economy has surged to new heights in em- 
ployment—over 67 million—and output of 
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goods and services, valued at around $503 
billion. More of our people lived better, en- 
ee rs oe SE eee SOS: OF Ae SEER 
ever before in 

“(2) Conquest of space: Upon almost no 
foundation for space PaSa iad ir effect, 
starting from scratch—the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration created—within 8 years—an 
awe-inspiring missile-satellite-space probe 
program of great sophistication and complex- 
ity. The feat—in my judgment—represents 
one of the most significant triumphs of 
human ingenuity—utilizing the tools of 
science and technology—in our history. 

(3) Defense: A jet-nuclear-missile-space 
defense has been strengthened progressively 
to serve as an effective deterrent to military 
attack by a powerful and fast-growing 
enemy, communism, 

“(4) Strengthening our world alliances: 
Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
free world alliances were strengthened and 
membership extended to more nations, thus 
serving as a stronger, more effective bulwark 
against the expansionist aims of communism. 

“(5) Human progress: Expanding pro- 
grams of human, military and economic as- 
sistance to less-developed nations, were car- 
Tied out successfully, even though such pro- 
grams were not always popular—to improve 
life for a great many people; and diminish 
the targets for Communist penetration. 

“(6) UN., best hope for peace: Under Ike's 
administration, strong U.S. support for the 
United Nations—today's best hope for es- 
tablishing law and order in the world—at 
times spelled failure—not success—for ex- 
pansionist efforts of communism. 

“The record of accomplishment under the 
Eisenhower administration, of course, reads 
on and on into world affairs and the lives of 
millions of people. 

“Paramount among the President’s goals 
has been the attainment of world climate 
conducive to peace among men and nations. 
Unfortunately, critics are now erroneously 
concluding that, since a lasting peace was 
not attained, this represents a failure of 
Eisenhower policies and programs, 

“However, this does not reflect a realistic 
evaluations of world affairs. 

“Today, there are many confilcting forces 
and influences in the world. The most an- 
tagonistic are grouped into the Communist 
and non-Communist camps. 

“For the most part, these are too power- 
ful—and too far apart in viewpoint—for us 
to realistically except a vanishing of points 
of conflict, the establishment of a benevolent 
climate of nonantagonism, and a meshing of 
these forces into a common cause for human 


progress. 

“Realistically, the best that can be at- 
talned—in the foreseeable future—is the 
strengthening of machinery, such as the 
United Nations, to encourage: The settle- 
ment of differences among countries by ne- 
gotiations; respect for order and law in the 
world; recognition of human dignity and 
rights of nations to seek, and attain, their 
self-determined destinies. 

“To these more realistic goals, the Eisen- 
hower administration has made a great, con- 
Structive contribution—one of which the 
President can be justly proud. 


“Accompanying his devotion to world 
peace, President Eisenhower has strongly and 
resolutely adhered to the conviction that 
the United States—while meeting its obliga- 
tion of free world leadership—must remain 
strong economically, as well as militarily, 
morally, and spiritually. Time after time— 
he has admonished us to maintain a good 
balance of commonsense and perspective in 
pursuing, as traditional, our high ideals. The 
theme is best expressed in his farewell mes- 
sage to the American people. 

“The President said—and I quote: 
there is a great need to maintain bal- 
ance in and among national programs— 
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balance between the private and the public 
economy; balance between cost and hoped- 
for advantage; balance between the Clearly 
necessary and the comfortably desirable; 
balance between our essential requirements 
as a nation and the duties imposed by the 
Nation upon the Individual; balance between 
actions of the moment and the national wel- 
fare of the future. Good judgment seeks 
balance and progress; lack of it eventually 
finds imbalance and frustration.’ 

“As our beloved President leaves the high- 
est office in our land—after almost half a 
century of great devoted service to our coun- 
try, there go with him best wishes, not only 
of our own people, but of millions of citizens 
around the globe; prayers for his personal 
happiness and well-being; and the great hope 
for the opening of new doors of opportunity 
through which he will be able to bring his 
great prestige, love and respect—well de- 
served—to further serye our country in the 
future," Senator Wurr concluded. 


Support of Activities of the U.S. Public 
Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a resolution adopted by the Oregon 
Veterinary Medical Association, at its 
recent convention, expressing support 
of the activities of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CoRrvaLLIs, OREG., October 18, 1960. 
CONCERNING COMPARATIVE MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 
Or THE US. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Be it resolved, That the Oregon Veterinary 
Medical Association, a legally constituted 
organization, approve and support programs 
and activities of local, State and Federal 
agencies for the improvement of public 
health; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association approve 
and recommend the development of com- 
parative medical activities by the Public 
Health Service Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter of Atlanta, Ga. Recognizing the need 
for coordinated action of various professional 
disciplines, such activities would broaden 
the scope of modern medicine in public 
health, especially veterinary and medical 
components in the feld of zoonoses. This 
association fully endorses efforts in this di- 
rection; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the State health officer, Oregon 
State Board of Health, the American Public 
Health Association, the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service, and the medical 
director, Communicable Disease Center, and 
to Oregon senatorial and congressional rep- 
resentatives. 

O. H. MUTH. 


Secretary, Oregon Veterinary Medical 
Association, 
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Old Teachings in a New World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, few of us realize how terribly 
outmoded our educational system is, es- 
pecially in such important subjects as 
modern foreign languages, history and 
geography, mathematics and the sci- 
ences. Today's teaching of these sub- 
jects is nothing short of inadequate in 
face of the Soviet challenge. 

The extent of our educational short- 
comings has been exceedingly well de- 
lineated in a series of articles by Erwin 
Knoll, recently published in the Wash- 
ington Post. I was privileged to have 
the first three of these printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, because I felt 
his examination of the problem, and his 
suggested remedies, deserve universal 
attention. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Knoll's fourth article, dealing with 
the teaching of mathematics, printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD TEACHING IN A New Wontp—IV: EDUCA- 
TORS FIGHT- Lao or CENTURIES IN U.S. MATH- 
EMATICS INSTRUCTION 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

“My training as a mathematician was out 
of date the very day I got my doctor’s de- 
gree,” a leading mathematician told a group 
of school administrators recently. 

Most of this year's high school graduates 
are bound to discover that their training in 
mathematics was out of date long before 
they were born. 

Several months ago the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America announced that it will 
undertake a 2-year “crash program to help 
wipe out a one- to four-century lag in most 
American mathematics teaching.” x 

Robert J. Wisner, director of the project, 
said the one-century lag applies to much col- 
lege teaching and the four-century lag to 
most of the high schools. 

“In the elementary schools,” he added, 
“the situation is not just worse but intoler- 
able. There, many studies have reported, 
the wellsprings of knowledge are being pol- 
soned. 

“For years, future teachers have been 
brought up to fear and to detest mathe- 
matics by teachers who know almost noth- 
ing about it. They usually drop the sub- 
ject after the 8th grade and never touch it 
again in high school or college. Neverthe- 
less, in a great many States they are certi- 
fied to teach, and to pass on their fear and 
distaste to a new generation. 

“When our culture is so dependent on 
mathematics, it is folly to permit this to 
continue.” 

Even if it were not for important recent 
changes in the content and applications of 
mathematics which make curriculum revi- 
sion urgently necessary, something would 
have to be done about what is probably the 
worst-taught subject in our schools. 

Over the years, the percentage of pupils 
failing in arithmetic has surpassed that for 
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any other subject. A study comparing the 
arithmetic achievement of 3,000 California 
youngsters with that of 3,000 British pupils 
showed that less than 1 percent of the for- 
mer made as high a score as 33 percent of 
the latter. 

President Carroll V. Newsom of New York 
University observed last month that “edu- 
cators of this country have been embar- 
rassed continually as comparisons are made 
between the mathematical accomplishments 
of American mathematicians who were edu- 
cated abroad and those of our mathematical 
colleges who were educated in this country.” 

While educators have been casting about 
for more effective ways to teach mathematics, 
they also have had to take into account the 
fact that the subject is a dynamic one, un- 
dergoing as many changes as chemistry, 
physics, or biology. 

The new fields added to mathematics in 
the past generation include mathematical 
logic, topology, theory of games, infornration 
theory and others. And the application of 
mathematics has grown phenomenally as 
a result of social as well as scientific progress. 

C. Baley Price, executive secretary of the 
Conference Board of the Mathematical Sci- 
ences, illustrates the shifting emphasis in 
mathematics by citing applications of trigo- - 
nometry, the study of the relations of sides 
and angles of triangles; and logarithms, the 
computing system based on the number of 
times a number must be multiplied by itself 
to equal another number, 

“Trigonometry,” he says, “became a part 
of the college curriculum in mathematics 
about 300 years ago when the American 
Colonies were located on the Atlantic sea- 
board. In the large majority of cases a. 
college graduate became a sea captain, a 
surveyor, or a minister. 

“A sea captain needed trigonometry for 
navigation, A surveyor needed it to lay out 
the farms and cities of the new continent. 
And the minister needed trigonometry for 
astronomy and the calculation of the date of 
Easter. Trigonometry was the all-important 
applied mathematics of this early period, and 
the solution of triangles was its important 


“Today, the important part of trigonom- 
etry is the study of the properties of the 
trigonometric functions. rather than the 
solution of triangles. 

“Radio beams and radar aids have made 
navigation easy. The new country has been 
staked out, and only a few—even among the 
engineers—study surveying. And our obsery- 
atories now compute the date of Easter. 

“The trigonometric functions, however, 
have many important applications—for ex- 
ample, in electrical engineering. And trigo- 
nometry is still an important subject in ap- 
plled mathematics if the emphasis is placed 
on analytic trigonometry rather than on the 
solution of triangles. 

“Logarithms,” Price adds, were intro- 
duced about 300 years ago, and they have 
been widely taught as an important tool for 
calculation. But logarithms are no longer 
important for calculation—small calcula- 
tions are performed on desk calculators and 
large calculations are performed on elec- 
tronic digital computing machines, 

“Shall we stop teaching logarithms? Not 
at all; but the emphasis should be shifted 
from logarithms as a tool for calculation to a 
study of the properties of the logarithms 
function. This function and its inverse, the 
exponential function, have many applica- 
tions in the study of growth and decay in 
physics, biology, and economics." 

Even such fields as psychology and sociol- 
ogy rely increasingly on mathematics and 
look to the schools to turn out students 
with the requisite background. In a recent 
report, the Social Science Research Council 
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recommended that mathematics training for 
social scientists include such advanced work 
as logic and set theory, axiom systems and 
the nature of mathematical models, func- 
tions (linear, quadratic, polynomial, rational, 
trigonometric, exponential) and logarithmic 
calculus, probability and matrix theory. 

In almost every field, growing numbers of 
Americans will be spending much of thelr 
time preparing data for electronic computers, 
and will require an understanding of the 
processes involved. 

To meet such demands for skilled profes- 
sionals and to provide all youngsters with the 
mathematical literacy“ required of citizens 
in our time the Federal Government, foun- 
dations, and several major universities have 
been working on mathematics curriculum 
revision and teacher training. 

Thanks largely to efforts undertaken at 
the University of Maryland, revised high 
school courses have been instituted at a 
number of schools in the Washington area, 
particularly for brighter students. 

Attempts have been made to reduce the 
time devoted to obsolete instruction mat- 
ter and place emphasis on more current as- 
pects of mathematics, The influence of 
the electronic computers has brought teach- 
ing that shows, for example, that our “base 
10” number system is only one possible ap- 
proach—that other methods have been used 
by other cultures and for other purposes. 

There is a trend, too, to teach more mathe- 
matics earlier in the grades so that students 
so inclined can take advanced subjects such 
as calculus before leaving high school. In 
some of our schools the traditional ninth- 
grade algebra course is being taught in the 
eighth, and even in the seventh grade. 

If such acceleration were to become wide- 
spread, says noted physicist Hans A. Bathe, 
the faster pace “would make school for many 
students far more interesting and need not 
go at the expense of understanding.” 

Increased understanding is, in fact, the 
major goal of all current attempts at mathe- 
matics curriculum revision. And when these 
efforts filter down to the elementary school 
level, the wellsprings of knowledge will have 
been rid of the “poison” referred to by the 
Mathematical Association of America. 

For generations arithmetic has been taught 
primarily as an agglomeration of tricks and 
numerical gadgetry by which certain de- 
sired results can be obtained without even a 
rudimentary comprehension of the processes 
involved. 

Millions of schoolboys have been taught 
by rote that in subtracting 19 from 26, they 
begin by “borrowing 1 to make it 16,” with 
no inkling that to the extent they were 
“borrowing” at all; they were borrowing 10, 
not 1. In addition, there has been ample re- 
course to the gibberish immortalized in song 
by Victor Herbert: “Put down 6 and carry 2.” 

The accompanying illustration from a 
Scott, Foresman & Co. brochure shows how 
one major textbook publisher is attempting 
to restore comprehension to each step in 
the elementary computations of arithmetic. 

Such new programs begin at the beginning 
by teaching that 5 is not merely a figure that 
follows 4, but a symbol that stands for 
“something in common“ that exists between 
5 apples, 5 chairs, and 5 books; that 22 is 
merely a short way of writing two 10’s and 
two l's; that each part of the multiplica- 

~tion table is an arithmetic “sentence”—in 
fact, an equation reading from left to right, 
as 3 x 63—18, 

If such efforts to make sense of arithmetic 
and mathematics are carried on through the 
grades by teachers who know and care—and 
we have a long way to go in turning out 
enough such teachers—the schools may 
simplify the task of the college mathematics 
professor who recently commented on an 
able freshman class: 


“I had great difficulty, not in teaching 
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them the subject itself, but in getting them 
to see what it was all about. 

“Their concept of mathematics seemed to 
be that mathematics consists of a collection 
of tricks from which the student must select 
without any rational basis for doing so, the 
right one to produce the answer given in the 
back of the book,” 

Today's mathematics isn't made of such 
stuff. Or shouldn't be. 


The Need for Training and Research in 
Linguistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee on language problems, of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
made a statement, on December 1, 1960, 
entitled “The National Need for Train- 
ing and Research in Linguistics, With 
Special Reference to Title VI of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958.” 

This statement by the committee on 
language problems points up the interest 
which America has in the newly emerg- 
ing countries of Asia and Africa. A part 
of our interest must be an interest in 
the culture and languages of these coun- 
tries. At the present time, American 
schools and universities have only 
scratched the surface of education for 
Americans in the languages spoken in 
Asia and Africa. 

Because this statement has great in- 
terest for all Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

THE NATIONAL NEED FoR TRAINING AND RE- 
SEARCH IN LINGUISTICS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO TIrrLe VI OF THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION Act OF 1958 

(A statement by the committee on language 
programs, American Council of Learned 
Societies) 

The first-2 years of operation of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 have 
made abundantly clear the acute national 
need for persons trained in linguistic science. 
To cite merely one example, although the 
directors of nearly all the summer language 
institutes of 1959 and 1960 wisely believed 
that some work in linguistic science should 
be made a part of the advanced training of 
foreign language teachers, it proved almost 
impossible to find enough trained linguistic 
scientists to give such instruction. The task 
will be even more difficult in 1961. 

From a broader national point of view, the 
acute need for increased linguistic research 
is equally clear. As various hitherto un- 
familiar languages of Africa and Asia sud- 
denly become politically important, the 
United States is faced with an ever-increas- 
ing need for knowledge of these languages. 
We are almost entirely ignorant of many of 
them, 

The need for this type of linguistic knowl- 
edge will become even more acute if ap- 
proval is given to a recently made suggestion 
that, as an alternative to military service, 
selected volunteers recelve training and then 
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be sent to work in underdeveloped countries, 
The one indispensable item of training which 
such persons would need to receive is in- 
struction in the language of the country to 
which they are to go. Such training is possi- 
ble only tf teachers and learning materials 
are already available. For most of these 
newly important languages this is not the 
case. 

The one group of persons with the tech- 
nical know-how necessary for analyzing new 
languages and producing learning materials 
in them are the trained linguistic scientists 
of the country. Any linguistic attack on a 
new language is necessarily a two-step proc- 
ess: first the linguistic scientist must make 
a description of the langauge, based on a 
careful analysis of the way it is spoken; only 
then can he go on to the production of learn- 


ing materiais, including a student's hand- 


book, a description of the native writing sys- 
tem, reading texts, dictionaries, and the like. 
All of this presupposes, of course, that there 
are enough trained linguistic scientists 
available for this work. At the moment this 
is not the case. 

Tt is clear that this country needs a greatly 
increased number of trained linguistic scien- 
tists and greatly increased amount of lan- 
guage research. Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 provides for 
instruction in linguistics only as an adjunct 
to foreign language instruction; it provides 
for research only on more effective methods 
of language teaching; and it does not pro- 
vide for the training of linguistic scientists 
at all. We therefore urgently recommend 
that, in any revision and/or extension of this 
act, the following be provided for— 

1. Training in general linguistics. If a 
student is trained only in a specific language, 
his later competence is limited to just that. 
If he is trained in general linguistics, he 
receives the technical know-how which en- 
ables him to conduct research in any lan- 
guage and thus to produce the descriptive 
analyses and learning materials which are 
so urgently needed. It is of course entirely 
possible, and often desirable, to combine 
training in general linguistics with training 
in one or more specific languages. 


2. Research in specific languages. This is 
the great national need of the moment. 
Only through research will it be possible to 
obtain the knowledge we need of the newly 
important languages of the world; and only 
after such knowledge has been obtained will 
it be possible to produce the learning mate- 
rials needed if others are to learn these lan- 
guages. Provision must of course be made 
for residence in the foreign country, and 
for publication of the results of the research. 

3. Research in general 1 tics. The 
great gains in linguistic know-how achieved 
during the past decades haye been made by 
scholars whose research was free rather than 
directed. A limited amount of directed re- 
search can act as a stimulant; too much of 
it leads to stagnation. This is an true in 
linguistics as it is in physics and chemistry. 
Support therefore needs to be given to s0- 
called pure reserach. Without it knowledge 
stands still. 

THE COMMITTEE ON LANGUAGE 
ProcRaMs, 
J, MILTON Cowan, 
Cornell University, 
ARCHIBALD A, HILL, 
University of Texas. 
FLOYD G. LOUNSBURY, 
Yale University. 
NORMAN A. MCQUOWN, 
University of Chicago, 
HERBERT H. PAPER, 
University of Michigan. 
TWADDEL, 
Brown University. 
WILLIAM G, MOULTON, 
Princeton University, Chairman. 
DECEMBER 1, 1960. 
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Inaugural Address by President 
Kennedy—Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 21, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the inau- 
gural address by President Kennedy, as 
the Washington Post in its editorial 
said, “set a high standard of content and 
oratorical performance.” 

When I listened to him I was reminded 
of the time I listened to President Roose- 
velt and heard him say, The only thing 
we have to fear, is fear itself.“ I was 
thrilled. I waited for the solutions. 
They did not come. 

I sincerely hope we will not have to 
have another war, even though war 
seemingly resolved scme of the problems 
in the Roosevelt era, after the trying of 
many panaceas. 

Another war will not have the same 
result now. Everything is changed. War 
now would challenge our freedom and 
way of life, and probably would destroy 
both. 


We are waiting, President Kennedy, to 
see how you will meet the problems and 
challenges, In the solution we are all 
Americans. I agree that we should, one 
and all of us ask: What can we do for 
our country?” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “But Let 
Us Begin,” published in the Washington 
Post this morning be printed following 
my remarks. 

President Kennedy’s inaugural address 
was printed in the Senate proceedings of 
the Recorp yesterday on page 970. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bur Ler Us Bean i 

It is indeed a celebration of freedom, as 
President Kennedy phrased it in his inaugu- 
ral address, when the majesty of the Nation 
‘Is assembled for the transfer of political 
power from one administration to another. 
Neither physical discomfort nor overlong 
preliminaries could detract from the noble 
meaning of the ceremonies yesterday. From 
the witness of dignitaries past and present to 
the pathos of an old man with a message, 
from the solemnity of the oath of office to 
the splendor of the parade, all contributed 
to the panorama of an important moment 
in history. 

Mr. Kennedy set a high standard of con- 
tant and oratorical performance in his open- 
ing words to the Nation as Chief Executive. 
Appropriately for the occasion, he sketched 
in the broad strokes of inspiration rather 
than the specific details of legislation. His 
address was of the sort to lift the spirit— 
moving in concept, lyrical in phraseology, 
and concise in delivery. 

Through the poetry shone some very prac- 
tical blades of purpose, Beyond his reaffirm- 
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ation that this country will bear any burden 
to assure the survival of liberty, Mr. Ken- 
nedy had specific pledges of loyalty and new 
cooperative ventures to the allies, under- 
standing plus a sympathetic warning to the 
new countries, deeds to redeem American 
words in Latin America and renewed sup- 
port for the United Nations. And he had a 
memorable line in his promise of help to 
break the chains of poverty “because it is 
right“ If the free society cannot help the 
many who are poor, it can never save the 
few who are rich.” 

His most significant passage was in the 
nature of an invitation to the Soviet Union, 
a conciliatory entreaty to formulate precise 
proposals on inspection and control of arms 
and to join in invoking the wonders of sci- 
ence and medicine and ultimately in creat- 
ing a world of law. Mr, Kenney surely was 
aware that Mr. Eisenhower had issued much 
the same invitation; he surely was aware, 
also, of the malign objectives reenunciated 
by Mr. Krushchey. Therefore his offer con- 
stituted a sign that the United States is not 
dissuaded and that it is willing to start anew 
to surmount the obstacles to mutual interest 
negotiation, clothing firmness in patience. 

This is the logical application of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's affirmation, on behalf of a generation 
of Americans who are not afraid of the fu- 
ture, of a hope to give more value to free- 
dom, here and everywhere. It will not be 
done easily or soon, he said, “But let us 
begin.” The summons is typical of him 
and, one may hope, of his administration. 

What Mr. Kennedy spoke yesterday was 
for the most part not new in concept, al- 
though the rhetoric was beautiful. The 
country has heard high-minded rhetoric be- 
fore, however, without the consequent trans- 
lation into action. Thus the real import 
of Mr. Kennedy’s words will lie in the meas- 
ures and methods he proposes by which to 
call forth the effort and sacrifice of his 
countrymen and the confidence of people 
elsewhere. He has supplied a necessary and 
stirring preamble to creative leadership. 


Resolutions Adopted by Illinois Young 
Republican College Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, January 21, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp six resolu- 
tions adopted by the Illinois Young Re- 
publican College Federation, at their 
executive board meeting on October 1. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS YOUNG REPUB- 
LICAN COLLEGE FEDERATION PASSED IN EXEC- 
TIVE BOARD MEETING, OCTOBER 1, 1960, AT 
PEORIA, ILL 
At the October 1, 1960 business meeting of 

the executive board of the Ilinois Young 

Republican College Federation held at Brad- 


ley University, Peoria, Ill., the enclosed res- 
olutions were passed. These resolutions were 
passed in order that the I. T. R. C F. could take 
& public stand upon some of the political 
issues currently before our Nation. The 
executive board of the I. T. R. O. F. is composed 
of the elected officers of the Federation; the 
chairman of the College Clubs Committee of 
the Young Republican Organization of Ili- 
nois, Inc., and one representative from each 
of 25 member clubs which is not represented 
on the executive board by virtue of an elec- 
tive officer. The I. TR. OF. has a total mem- 
bership (fall 1960) of over 3,500 Illinois col- 
lege students and is recognized nationally as 
one of the outstanding State college Repub- 
lican organizations. The IT R. OC F. member 
clubs are in the Midwest Federation of Col- 
lege Young Republican Clubs which includes 
young Republican college clubs from 13 
States and which is a part of the Young Re- 
publican National Federation. 

Robert F. Croll, of Glencoe, Hl., and grad- 
uate student at Northwestern University is 
the college chairman, and George Fleming of 
South Haven, Mich., and a student at North 
Central College is the president of the 
I. TR. CF. 

The October 1 executive board meeting was 
held in conjunction with a campaign con- 
ference put on by the I. TR. CF. in the grand 
ballroom, student center of Bradley Univer- 
sity. The campaign conference, which was 
attended by groups of young Republicans 
from the member clubs of the I. TR. C F., re- 
volved around the theme of the “Role of 
college students in the fall election.” The 
format of the conference was a general panel 
discussion with questions from the floor fol- 
lowed by dividing those in attendance into 
groups for informal discussions which were 
led by Bill Anderson, program director for 
Youth for Nixon; Jim Daykin, a director of 
the Peoria-Tazwell workshop program; and 
Gordon Peters, president of the Peorla 
County Young Republicans. Representatives 
of the Witwer, Carpentier, and Stratton cam- 
paign organizations were also present: 

“i 


“Be it resolved, That the I. TR. C. F. go on 
record as being opposed, as contrary to the 
principles of good government, to the can- 
didacy of any person for more than one 
elective office in the Congress of the United 
States, for the Presidency of the United 
States, or for Vice Presidency of the United 
States in any general election of United 
States unless that person prior to his own 
State's primary election and his party's na- 
tional convention publicly state to the 
people of his State and the people of United 
States which office he will accept and which 
office he will resign in the event he is 
elected to more than one office. 

: * 

“Be it resolved, That the I. T. R. CF. go on 
record as favoring the retention of the 
Connally amendment to the end that the 
citizens of this great country shall not give 
up our hard-won American sovereignty to 
any foreign nation, or group of foreign na- 
tions through any form of world or Inter- 
national court. 

“3 

“Be it resolved, That the LY.R.C.F. go on 
record as approving and supporting an agri- 
culture program which has as its final goal 
the elimination of all Government control in 
the field of agriculture, 
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“4 
“Be it resolver, That the LY.R.C.F. go on 
record as opposing any participation by the 
State of Illinols in the medical aid plan 
recently passed in special session by the 
Congress of United States, which legisla- 
tion makes State participation in the plan 
voluntary with the individual States, and as 
opposing any Federal medical aid plan vol- 
untary or involuntary. 
“s 
“Be it resolved, That the I.Y.R.C.F. go on 
record as favoring that the national politi- 
cal parties in convention firmly state the 
principles which they stand for and then 
honestly relate those principles to specific 
issues rather than through contradictory 
platform planks which deceive the general 
public as well as the specifically mentioned 
special interest groups. 
“6 
“Be it resolved, That the LY.R.C.P. go on 
record as being aware that both political 
parties within this State have taken stands 
opposed to the increasing of State taxes by 
a State income tax, and that the LY.R.CF. 
endorses this stand but desires to go further 
by stating that it stands opposed to any 
increase in State taxes and believes that this 
can be carried out through reduction of gov- 
ernmental functions in illegitimate areas.“ 


This Is My America—Address by 
Ellis L. Armstrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, “This 
Is My America” was the subject of an 
address by Ellis L. Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, at the 38th 
annual convention of the Kansas Con- 
tractors’ Association, which was held in 
3 TA City, Mo., on Thursday, January 

Kansas is fortunate this year to be the 
home State of the national president of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Mr. Clare Miller, who has spent 
many years in the highway engineering 
and construction field. 

Commissioner Armstrong discussed the 
Federal highway program, its develop- 
ment, growth and plans for the future 
in a most practical way. He particu- 
larly stressed the splendid progress that 
has been made in the State of Kansas 
on our Federal-State highway system. 

It was interesting to note that in the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, which is still 15 years 
away from completion, the total mileage 
that has already been opened in Kansas 
is more than twice the national average. 

He also mentioned the fact that of the 
Federal-aid roads—the primary and sec- 
ondary highways and their urban exten- 
_sions—Kansas performance is above 
average. 

During my administration as Governor 
of Kansas, I appointed a highway study 
commission composed of 25 of our 
most outstanding citizens interested in 
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the development of our highway and 
road systems. This commission pre- 
sented a program that was the basis for 
the splendid development of our highway 
system. 

I was proud of their report and rec- 
ommendations and am greatly pleased 
that the results that we are now achiev- 
ing are based largely on those recom- 
mendations. 

I think I should mention that in Kan- 
sas nearly half of the total interstate 
mileage is open to traffic; namely, 384 
miles out of 801. One hundred and 
eighty-seven miles of the designated 
Interstate System is a part of the Kansas 
Turnpike. One hundred and thirty-five 
miles of new interstate road have been 
built to 1975 standards, Construction, 
engineering design or right-of-way 
acquisition is in progress on another 120 
miles. 

Our State highway department, 
through its engineers, draftsmen, and 
personnel, is entitled to commendation, 
not only by the bureau of public roads, 
but by our citizens generally. 

In view of the great interest in high- 
way programs and programs for fiscal 
year 1962, I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech by Commissioner Armstrong 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the printing of the address in the 
Appendix of the Recorp will require 
three pages, at a cost of $243, and thus 
will exceed the customary allowance. 
Notwithstanding that fact, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THis Is My AMERICA 
(Remarks by Ellis L. Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, at the 38th annual 
convention, Kansas Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 

Mo., Thursday afternoon, January 5, 1961) 

It’s wonderful to be here this afternoon 
with this group of progressive highway 
builders from our great Sunflower State. 
For in road matters, Kansas is indeed a pro- 
gressive State. For example, let’s take the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. In the percentage of the system 
mileage within your borders that has been 
improved to full or acceptable standards for 
1975—still 15 years away—and of the total 
mileage that has already been opened to 
traffic, your score is more than twice the 
national average. 

We should not forget the other Federal-aid 
roads—the primary and secondary highways 
and their urban extensions, usually labeled 
for convenience the ABC roads. Here, too, 
the Kansas performance is above average. 

This achievement reflects credit upon the 
personnel of the State highway commission 
and upon you contractors and your workmen 
as well. All have done an excellent job. 
I congratulate you. 

And also your group this year produced 
the national president of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, my good friend 
of many years, Mr. Clare Miller. I con- 
gratulate you again. 

One hundred years ago, the 29th of this 
month, Kansas became the 34th State ad- 
mitted into the Union. And I expect that 
the event will be noted with considerable 
celebration. This is an important milestone 
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surely, not only for Kansas but for all of 
these United States—this miracle of America 
that we are privileged to enjoy. And mile- 
stone times are appropriate for sell-analysis. 

So I believe it would be well for us to take 
a look at this America of yours and mine, 
and our highways, to see if we can better un- 
derstand what we are, where we are, and 
where we are going. And It is especially im- 
portant that we as a group of highway 
builders take this look—because what we are 
and where we are and where we are going is 
inseparably connected with the 3,500,000 
miles of highways that, along with our pres- 
ent-day automobiles, make possible the indi- 
vidual mobility that has actually created our 
very way of life. And it is fitting, I think, 
that we take this look here in a setting of 
optimistic realism as exemplified by your 
State motto: “To the Stars—Through Dif- 
culties.” 

Our present program to bring our high- 
ways up with the needs of our present-day 
dynamic America has embarked us on what 
has been called “the greatest public works 
program in all history.” It is a program that 
is trying and testing in many ways the very 
foundation of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. It is a test of our ability to per- 
form under our basic democratic process 
with our disseminated responsibility and 
authority and the freedom of the individual 
citizen. 

It is a program that is profoundly affecting 
every one of our 182 million citizens—and 
affecting each one of them somewhat differ- 
ently. Thus we need a good sound under- 
standing of ourselves, our America, and what 
we are trying to accomplish if we are going 
to do the job that we are dedicated to do 
and that ts build an optimum, balanced, 
highway system, equated to the best in our 
way of life for the common overall good. 

My America and your America is first 
uniquely a land of freedom. It is a land 
with a society based on the premise that 
“all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their creators with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
These basic truths, we state in our 
Declaration of Independence, are self-evi- 
dent, Keep this in mind as we examine 
ourselves and our highway program and our 
problems. 

The freedoms that we have apply to all 
men—not just a select few, but to all our 
citizenry. And these freedoms include free- 
dom from tyranny, freedom to think and 
freedom to criticize, freedom to strive, free- 
dom to learn, freedom of choice, freedom to 
develop the potential every individual has. 
And included is a freedom that Is unique to- 
day, and that is a freedom of movement for 
every individual that has overcome in a prac- 
tical way confining, imprisoning distances. 
This is a freedom that has enlarged a hun- 
dredfold the average individual's circle of in- 
fluence and circle of opportunity. In fact, it 
has opened up unlimited opportunities for 
free use of human talents. And it is made 
possible by our rubber-tired automobiles and 
our highways. 

And we like these freedoms, and we partic- 
ularly like the freedom of mobility as 
evidenced by the nearly 75 million automo- 
biles and trucks and buses we have today 
on our highways. 

Along with these freedoms, and a part of 
them, we have the strong conviction of equal 
opportunity for all. The things possessed 
by the very rich are possessed also by the 
workingman and his family, differing per- 
haps only a little in degree. Our educational 
system is based on the premise of equal 
opportunity—and I recall that some years 
ago while on an assignment in Egypt, the 
Minister of Education there told me that 
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in his opinion, with the possible exception of 
the printing press, the American educational 
system was the greatest invention of all 
time—and he went on to explain how it fos- 
tered this idea of equality—and that this 
idea was the hope of the future of all 
humanity. 

You and F instinctively agree no man 
shoud be another man’s master—and that 
under equal laws we are the peer of any 
man, This is rather uniquely an American 
trait. 

I haye run into differences with this con- 
cept in some of my contacts with folks of 
other lands. In expounding plans for devel- 
opments and evaluating the effects many 
times in discussions the statement has been 
made to me, “Yes, but you Americans think 
all men are equal—that makes a difference.” 

Of course, it makes a difference. It is one 
of the concepts that has made America the 
greatest Nation on earth. It also has created 
some of our problems highwaywise. 

As an example. recently I was discussing 
our urban transportation problems with a 
large department store owner in one of our 
large eastern cities. He said that the prob- 
lem was that every one of his clerks thought 
they had a right to drive a car down to work. 
I asked him what he drove to work and he 
said a Cadillac and I asked him why he 
figured he had a right to drive a Cadillac to 
work. He got the point. 

Sure, I'll agree that we could solve some 
of our urban transportation problems by 
forcing most everyone to ride a mass transit 
facility to get to and from work. But I'm 
not sure just how to dọ this in our country 
where the first political commandment is in- 
dividual freedom of choice and I certainly 
don’t want to change that. If we solved 
some highway problems this way, I'm sure 
we'd create some other problems we wouldn't 
want to tackle. 

Don’t get the impression I'm against mass 
transit in our urban areas. I'm not. Mass 
transit facilities are needed. In fact I ride 
the bus every dny. And I wish that in Wash- 
ington more people would ride the buses so 
I could drive my car—I like to drive my car 
on a good untrae-jammed highway. Of 
course, I'm being somewhat facetious—but 
I think you get my point—and an indication 
of the range of the problem. 

Along with equal opportunity, I think we 
generally agree on equal responsibility. 
That is, if each man is a member of a com- 
munity of equals, then each man must bear 
a responsibility for that community. And 
actually that is basic to our rules and regu- 
lations, our laws, that we operate under, 
And this requires a strong moral sense. 
Without it, democracy cannot work. And 
Il agree this requires a strong faith in the 
dignity of man. 

That also, I think, is a basic belief of you 
and me as citizens of America. We believe 
in a moral universe where man must strive 
continuously to progress. And we believe 
that man is making steady progress in be- 
coming better and in achieving that which 
ts good. 

So with equal opportunity, then the in- 
dividual must pay the price of individual re- 
sponsibility. It is the individual citizen 
with his moral sense that discovers injus- 
tices and brings about corrective actions. 
And it is the individual citizen who must 
recognize his duty to be factually informed 
before he passes judgment upon a program 
or proposal. With problems which are as 
complicated and affecting our entire mode 
of life as our highway program, snap, un- 
informed judgments of the layman present 


Not so long ago I participated in a dis- 
cussion concerning our highway program with 
rather a large group, most of whom repre- 
sented some special interest connected with 
our highways. Everyone agreed that our 
Program was needed, that it should be 
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pushed full speed ahead—and nearly every- 
one talked about equity in the methods of 
financing which seemed to be that the other 
fellow should pay the bill. You know, some 
folks have made a good case of pessimism 
regarding democracy, pointing out that each 
new special interest that democracy keeps 
raising to power seems to be more narrowly 
selfish than its predecessor. I don't neces- 
sarily agree with this but I will agree it is 
sometimes difficult to keep proper overall 
perspective. This is particularly so with 
some special interests employing various per- 
suaders to influence people, without these 
special interests perhaps fully facing up to 
their responsibilities as members of a free 
society. 

However, this I do strongly believe, that 
perhaps 98 percent of folks in this America 
of ours are reasonable and are rational and 
do accept individual responsibility when they 
have the opportunity to see the overall pic- 
ture. This has been proven to me time and 
time again in sometimes very vociferous 
meetings and hearings concerning highway 
locations. 

Our forefathers in launching our democ- 
racy were putting strong faith in the premise 
that the majority of men, given freedom and 
& sound economic base, would prove more 
rational and virtuous than not—and that as 
individuals they would have s strong moral 
sense and face up to their responsibilities. 
This was a good bet and it paid off and is the 
reason why this is our miracle of America. 

I think that In America, we look upon 
change with less fear than most. In fact, 
someone has said that change was our middle 
name. Certainly the way that we progress, 
that we do better, is by change. And our 
world today is one of accelerating changes— 
and this is true of our highway program. 

The mobility of the individual citizen 
which we discussed, in this environment of 
freedom and conviction of equal opportunity 
and of individual moral responsibility, has 
been, in my opinion, the major factor mak- 
ing possible our present standard of living, 
which is by far the highest of all history. 
From this height of material achievement 
we find ourselves in charge of more national 
wealth and power than any nation ever had 
before. For example, as a yardstick consider 
that with only a little over 6 percent of the 
world's population we produce and consume 
about 50 percent of the world’s goods and 
services. And one of the essential compo- 
nents that is consumed to make this produc- 
tion possible is transportation. There is a 
direct, fairly constant relationship between 
our gross national product and vehicle miles 
of travel on our highways. 

We must take care that we don't become 
complacent and consider ourselves in our 
present affluence as a completed society— 
for if we do our days are numbered. We 
must not kid ourselves—whether we like it 
or not we are facing a greater challenge to- 
day than any people has ever faced before. 
Our ideal of individual freedom is not uni- 
versal and is not automatic. The challenge 
of Soviet communism is unlike any chal- 
lenge of the past. For we have two giant 
nations, each larger than the United States, 
and at least 10 lesser ones, who are enslaved 
under a ruthless and godless system. It is 
a system motivated by an irrational dogma 
that denies every premise of American free- 
dom and the dignity of individual man. We 
are in competition with these alien forces 
in this world of ours grown small, and they 
aren't fooling. They have the avowed pur- 
pose of plowing us under. 

Actually, if our way of life is to survive, 
we must demonstrate that we can continue to 
push forward and improve and create. We 
cannot stagnate in this rapidly changing 
world in which man now literally controls 
the power of self-destruction. We must 
continue to be a dynamic, growing America. 
We must keep this overall problem of com- 
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to survive in mind as a backdrop 
against which to consider our problems. We 
must meet our needs. 

It was to meet the needs of our highway 
traffic that our accelerated highway program 
was launched by the Federal-aid Highway 
Act of 1956. Our highways and our auto- 
mobiles, the two essentials of automotive 
transportation had gotten sadly out of 
balance. 

This automotive age has come about in our 
lifetimes. In 1900, if all the hard-surfaced 
roads in all of America were laid end to end 
they wouldn’t have reached from New York 
to Boston, For the majority of the American 
people at that time, ordinary travel was 
about the same as it had been since the 
invention of the wheel back in prehistoric 
times. However, one writer at the beginning 
of the century took a daring look ahead at 
the 20th century and stated that with steam- 
boat and railroads offering cheap excursions, 
even travel could become possible to the 
common man. Note this: even travel. And 
this in your land and mine since a good 
number of us were born. 


You know the story of the automobile de- 
velopment and how it pretty much forced 
development of hard-surfaced roads. How- 
ever, not much was accomplished until pas- 
sage of the Federal-Aid Road Act of 1916, 
which launched us into an era of roadbuild- 
ing. And we made good progress during the 
1920's and the 1930’s when we spent 14 cents 
of the automobile transport dollar on roads. 
However, those roads were designed and 
built largely for slow speed, low-volume 
traffic. And as late as 1939, at the World's 
Fair Futurama exhibit in New York, a brave 
soul prognosticated 36 million automobiles 
by 1960, and many figured he was off his 
rocker. And he turned out to be just about 
half right for we had 74 million automobiles, 
trucks and buses on our highways in 1960. 

During World War II, roads became ex- 
pendable, and in the postwar period con- 
struction lagged far behind the flood of com- 
mercial and private traffic. Highway jams 
and parking crises were accompanied by a 
growing toll of accidents. Highway deaths 
reached a total of 40,000 per year, with in- 
juries reaching Into the millions. Costs of 
accidents soared to upwards of $5 billion per 
year, and insurance costs increased to the 
present equivalent of 18 cents tax per gallon 
of gasoline used by the average motorist. 
Traffic jams in our urban areas became very 
costly, measured in the several billions of 
dollars, and threatened to literally choke off 
many of our central city areas. It became 
increasingly obvious that we were being 
somewhat stupid and that we could no 
longer afford a totally inadequate highway 
system. Construction was unfortunately on 
aà piecemeal, crisis-to-crisis basis, with indi- 
vidual stretches of roads built to meet spe- 
cific traffic jam problems already existing, 
and becoming overloaded the day the ribbon 
was cut. 

The 1956 Highway Act was the culmina- 
tion of years of study and consideration and 
deliberation and hearings, including such 
extensive and carefully prepared reports as 
the 1939 toll roads and free roads, the 1944 
interregional highways, the 1949 highway 
needs of the national defense, the 1955 re- 
port of the President's Advisory Committee 
on a national highway program, working 
with the Governors Conference Highway 
Committee, and many others, 

It was a realistic facing up to our high- 
way transportation problems and getting a 
program under way to solve them. It put 
us on the way to meeting our needs. It 
gave the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
States two principal jobs to do: first, to 
complete by 1972 the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, 41,000 
miles long, built to carry the types and vol- 
umes of traffic forecast for 1975; second, to 
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improve the A-B-C roads at a higher rate 
than had prevailed in the past. 

The A-B-C improvements were to be fl- 
nanced on a 60-50 Federal-State basis, the ar- 
rangement that had prevailed since 1916. Be- 
cause of the tremendous stake we all have in 
completing the Interstate System, and to 
insure that the whole system would be com- 
pleted on time, Congress set the Federal 
share at 90 percent, with the States supply- 
ing 10 percent, and the apportionments 
made on the basis of needs to complete the 
system. 

It has been 4%4 years since this program 
was launched, and the accomplishments 
have been tremendous. The physical re- 
sults are visible on every hand—miles of 
modern freeways, with the new industrial 
parks, commercial centers, and residential 
developments that good roads have made 
possible, and indeed created. 

A quarter of the 41,000 miles of the Inter- 
state System is already open to traffic. More 
work is needed on some of it to bring it to 
full 1975 standards, but cars are driving over 
it mow. In round figures, more than 4,200 
miles haye been completed to full standards 
for 1975; more than 3,000 miles have been 
improved to conditions adequate for today's 
traffic burden, and more than 2,200 miles of 
toll roads, tunnels, and bridges have been in- 
corporated as the law provides. Ribbons are 
being cut on newly opened sections nearly 
every day. 

Counting the mileage that is under con- 
struction, on which engineering design is 
underway, and for which right-of-way is be- 
ing acquired, work has been accomplished on 
more than 24,000 miles out of the 41,000. 

In the modernization of the A-B-C roads, 
contracts have been completed on more than 
106,000 miles since July 1, 1956, and work is 
underway on another 24,000—a total of 
130,000. 

In your State of Kansas nearly half of the 
total Interstate mileage is open to traffic— 
884 miles out of 801. This includes 135 miles 
built to 1975 standards, 62 adequate for to- 
day's traffic, and 187 miles of your Kansas 
Turnpike. Construction, engineering design, 
or right-of-way acquisition is in progress on 
another 120 miles. 

By any fair measure, this is an impressive 
record. Many problems have had to be solved 
to get here. Engineering methods and pro- 
cedures have improved, standards approved 
at the have been under constant 
scrutiny and have been tested. You con- 
tractors have demonstrated you can easily 
handle a program of this magnitude; in fact, 
you could do much more. 

Each full working day last summer, across 
America on our Federal-ald highway system, 
nearly 20 million cubic yards of earth and 
rock were excavated, and most of it com- 
pacted into embankments. At this rate we 
could have built the Panama Canal in a loit- 
tle over 2 weeks, and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power project in about a week. 

There have been over 60,000 construction 
contracts awarded, and over 1½ million peo- 
ple have been directly involved in the oper- 
ations. 

It Is a big program. And we must carefully 
view it in proper perspective. In the year 
just ended we traveled on our highways over 
720 billion vehicle-miles, and we spent di- 
rectly in doing that traveling about 875 bil- 
lion. One out of seven employed persons to- 
day works in a highway transport Industry— 
a total of over 10 million automotive jobs, 
Our motor-vehicle transportation system— 
and we must not forget that this includes the 
motor vehicle and the highway—is moving 
more and more people and freight over more 
miles. It makes of all America one gigantic 
assembly line for production, which is so 
needed in our growing, dynamic, challenging 
age. It moves goods to the consumer and the 
consumer to the goods. It is making all of 
America one big neighborhood. 
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The magnitude of the travel presents op- 
portunity for sound capital investments in 
highways. Just a small saving here and 
there can result in excellent earnings for our 
investments. And that is exactly what we 
are doing with our program, making a sound 
investment in the future of America. Actu- 
ally the cost-benefit ratio of our present pro- 
gram, using only the direct benefits, is at 
least 1 to 3. 

As large as the program is, however, keep 
this in mind. We are still spending less of 
our automobile transport dollar on roads 
than we did in the 1920’s and 1930's: 12 cents 
as compared to 14 cents then. And keep this 
in mind as you hear the charge that the 
gasoline tax has now got to be so high that 
it is practically discouraging the use of the 
highways. The gasoline tax has gone up, of 
course, but so has the cost of everything else, 
and the gasoline tax has gone up less than 
the cost of the other things the road user 
buys. 

Actually the term “tax” is a misnomer in 
the usual sense. It is actually a road-user 
charge that is assessed in such a way as to 
be pretty much directly applicable to your 
use of the highways. And you'll be inter- 
ested to know that while 3.8 percent of the 
gasoline tax is not dedicated directly to high- 
ways and is expended for nonhighway func- 
tions, funds from other than highway sources 
provide an amount equal to about 8½ times 
the amount of gas tax diverted. And the 
total expenditure on highways is $1,5 billion 
a year more than all the road-user taxes 
and the excise taxes on your new automo- 
biles. 

And keep this in mind: Since 1940, the 
cost index of highway construction has gone 
up from 100 to about 233. The retall price 
of new automobiles has gone up from 100 
to about 241. The Department of Labor 
Cost of Living Index has gone up from 100 
to 210. The gasoline tax has gone up from 
100 to 179. So we must use this road-user 
charge that has gone up 79 points to build 
roads whose cost has gone up 123 points to 
carry automobiles whose cost has gone up 
141 points. 

I'm not saying necessarily that the gas tax 
is the only way or the best way to finance 
the program. What I am saying is this: As 
we consider the problem we should do it on 
the basis of facts and on the basis of enlight- 
ened self-interest and enlightened overall 
interest. Because automobile travel will con- 
tinue to grow—and we will buy more cars 
and we will buy more gasoline and we will 
drive more miles—only if we catch up and 
keep up with our highway needs. The high- 
way portion of the automotive transportation 
whole cannot be neglected without adverse 
effects on the whole transportation, includ- 
ing the other half, the gasoline-driven auto- 
mobile portion. And we need this growth in 
transportation, this essential ingredient that 
is an inseparable part of production—if we 
are going to meet the needs of growing 
America in this challenging age. 

And although this has been said many 
times, it needs repeating: With the amount 
of automobile transportation that we have 
today, we pay for good roads whether we 
have them or not, and it usually costs us 
more if we don't haye good roads, in our 
increased costs of travel, and in our larger 
number of accidents and their costs. 

Another item to keep in mind In looking 
at our program, We are building for the 
traffic of 1975 so that we can catch up with 
our needs. Measured in terms of miles of 
roadway the costs are high—the Interstate 
System will cost about a million dollars a 
mile on the overall average. But the best 
measure of cost is a unit cost—that of a 
vehicle-mile of travel. In our urban sections 
of the Interstate System, where the cost per 
mile of construction is about three times 
the average, the unit cost of ownership of 
the system per-vehicle-mile of travel is about 
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one-half of the renminder of the Federal-aid 
primary system both rural and urban, about 
0.4 cent as compared to about 0.7 cent. And 
the unit cost per-vehicle-mile of travel on 
our relatively inexpensive milewise Federal- 
aid secondary highway system is about 1.2 
cents. 

And I mention these items of cost because 
we can solve quite well the rest of our 
problems if we can get a sound, adequate 
financing program. This week Congress is 
receiving from us reports of which you no 
doubt will be hearing. And these, along 
with additional supplementing data yet to 
come from the AASHO road test analysis, 
will give them sound factual basis for con- 
sideration of this problem. 

One of the reports is the brand new 
estimate of the cost of completing the Inter- 
State System. And I'm very happy to report 
that this estimate, which was a very thor- 
ough and careful appraisal of the program 
on the basis of experience to date, totals the 
same as the one made back in 1958. It gives 
the total cost of the 41,000 miles, including 
all factors and $819 million for contingen- 
cies, of $41 billion, of which the Federal 
share is $37 billion. 

The main report is the Highway Cost 
Allocation Study, the result of 4%½% years of 
work on the part of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the States. Its purpose is to 
provide essential information to help Con- 
gress determine an equitable distribution of 
the tax burden for the support of the 
Federal-ald program among the users of 
motor vehicles of different types and sizes 
and among other beneficiaries of Federal- 
aid highway improvements. In preparation 
of this report, Public Roads has leaned 
heavily on the State highway departments 
and the data from the AASHO Road Test 
conducted near Ottawa, III. 

The choice that Congress will have to 
make, with respect to the Interstate System, 
is between a stretchout to 1976, or later, 
under existing legislation, and the provision 
of additional revenue beginning in 1964 in 
order to achieve completion by 1972, the 
target year. And consideration should be 
given to completion of the program sooner. 
It is badly needed—and we can do it—if we 
review our problems objectively. s 

I could discuss all day the various problems 
that we have overcome and the many ahead. 
The problems of location on the Interstate 
System, as well as any other roads, are many. 
The overall balance of the freeway plan in 
urban areas, with proper consideration to all 
factors such as probable growth, desirable 
and probable land use, origin and destina- 
tion of movements of people and goods, urban 
renewal plans, mass transit facilities now 
available or needed in the future to resolve 
special problems, political subdivisions, spe- 
cial neighborhoods—all these items and 
many more are a part of the picture. Cer- 
tainly there is no easy solution or no magic 
solution. It takes, and has taken a lot of 
cooperative hard work on the part of a lot 
of people. But we are getting results and 
are resolving the problems. Most of the 
towns and cities of the Nation now have 
plans for transportation and future growth 
completed and under continuing scrutiny 
or have them in preparation. Many miles 
of urban expressways are built and already 
paying big dividends. 

Public understanding of the program has 
been a problem. The new concepts of 
safety, control of access, no crossings at 
grade, and other aspects of the Interstate 
System are hard for many people to under- 
stand at first. And many charges of extrav- 
agance and waste have been leveled because 
of misunderstanding as to needs for building 
for the future and for safety—and that it is 
good, sound business to do so. The “Inter- 
state 70 Press Tour” between Topeka and 
Salina which was sponsored by the highway 
commission and the Kansus State Chamber 
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of Commerce is a fine example of a demo- 
cratic way to obtain public understanding. 

The problem of assuring full value in high- 
ways for every dollar expended has been a 
continuing one, Some few instances of 
wrongdoing and mismanagement have 
oceurred and have been summarily dealt 
with. No doubt with a program of this size 
there will be others. But with the checks 
and counterchecks that are a part of the 
program, coupled with the dedication and 
basic integrity of the folks planning and 
designing and bullding the program, prob- 
lems in this area have been far less than 
would have reasonably been expected with a 
program of this magnitude. 

The price of progress is always trouble and 
we've had our share. One of our big prob- 
lems has been, and no doubt will continue to 
be, those who, with cynical irresponsible 
approach, have been seeking sensationalism 
in some of our public press or haye had some 
special ax to grind, A small well-organized 
minority can wreak havoc with any program, 
if we have indifference and lack of under- 
standing by the great majority. And cer- 
tainly here we have a real challenge. How- 
ever, I'm convinced that careful, objective 
reviews of our program will continue to show 
that it ls sound and is being competently ad- 
ministered, designed, and constructed, 

I expect soon to be concentrating my ef- 
forts in this fleld of public understanding of 
America’s highway program. We need to 
say, as engineers and builders, “This is what 
the Nation needs to solve these problems and 
nere is what we can do.” We've demon- 
strated that we can plan, design, build, and 
finance to meet our needs if we have public 
understanding of the problem and how it 
can be and is being solved for the overall 
good, A program of this magnitude in our 
democracy must have public support—and 
that requires public understanding. There 
is nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to prevent us from making damn fools 
of ourselves, And this ties back again to this 
individual responsibility so basically a part 
of our America. 

The face of America is being changed and 
for the good. You contractors as “Builders 
of America” have much that you can be 
proud of. 

I wish that you could all have been with 
me the past 2 years as I have traveled up 
and down and across America, and could 
have seen and felt the rejuvenating effect 
of our new roads in area after area. When I 
have reviewed on the ground what has been 
accomplished, with a full background of the 
problems involved, and as I look at the plans 
for work ahead, I awesomely marvel at what 
individual freemen, working cooperatively 
together, can accomplish. I'm sure that had 
you been with me, you would share my dy- 
namic enthusiasm for what we can do when 
we realistically face up to our problems and 
cooperatively set out to solve them. 
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As the ribbons are cut on these new 
modern highways, the public’s acceptance 
and jubilance has been most gratifying. As 
an example, a 25-mile section of divided-lane 
highway, with each lane independently de- 
signed to fit the topography and the land- 
scape, was recently opened to traffic in the 
great State of Maine. The general public’s 
reaction and their appreciation is well exem- 
plified in these typical quotes from articles 
and editorials: Naturally beautiful“ * “ 
wonderful to drive * * * interesting all the 
way and not monotonous * * * sweeping 
panoramas * * * safe as well as scenic,” 
And I especially liked one comment: It's the 
new look of the sixties, a road with a purpose 
and a soul.” 

That these things are under way and are 
being done Is little short of a miracle. And 
we are improving. For democracy has a 
built-in principle of self-criticism and self- 
correction. We take nothing for granted, we 
accept nothing as perfect, we define nothing 
as the final end. And we progress and forge 
ahead. 

So I'm optimistic about our future. We 
have built upon a sound, solid base of free- 
dom and dignity of individual man and co- 
operation. We have developed to a high 
degree the peculiar American traits of mo- 
bility and teamwork. We are building and 
accomplishing, We are realistically opti- 
mistic. We have mottoes: To the Stars 
Through Difficulties.” 

This is my America! 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co: to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Cours NAL. Rxconb, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 


the resale of Government publications by 


bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy by Executive order, 
and the 87th Congress by appropriate 
legislation, can implement additional 
recommendations proposed and recom- 
Mended by the Hoover Commission 
which can be effective in saving billions 
for the U.S. overburdened taxpayers, and 
which will also improve and expedite the 
urgently needed efficiency in Govern- 
ment operations as well as remove dupli- 
cation and control extravagence. 

I am submitting herewith a statement 
by Neil MacNeil, editorial director of 
the Hoover Commission, which include 
recommendations that can be put into 
effect and also refers to some of the 
recommendations that have been put 
into effect by previous administrations. 

The Hoover Commission’s proposals 
and recommendations have had the 
support of three Presidents. 

The following are the statements of 
these Presidents: 

Ex-President Truman said: 

Support from outside the Government as 
well as from within is necessary. Certainly 
the goal is worthy. 


Ex-President Eisenhower said: 

In adding strength to the American Re- 
Public you (the Commission) have added 
Strength to the whole free world. 


President Kennedy said: 

If all of us can share but a small part of 
President Hoover's unselfish dedication, then 
continued progress is ours. 


I am sure the public and the Members 
of Congress will find the following state- 
ment and recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission interesting and 
instructive. 

A READYMADE PLAN To Save $3 BILLION FOR 
U. S. TAXPAYERS 
(By Neil MacNeil) 

President Kennedy and the new Congress 
face many difficult problems: They must 
meet the Communists threat to Western 
freedom; stop the outflow of gold and pro- 
tect the stability of the dollar; halt the ris- 
ing cost of living at home; bring labor and 
industry together for industrial peace, and 
assure national prosperity. Only one prob- 
lem facing them—the rising cost of Govern- 
ment—has a solution ready and awaiting 
action. 

The important recommendations, listed at 
the right, made by the two Hoover Commis- 
sions for better Government at less cost have 
not been put into effect. These, according 
to experts of the Commissions, could bring 
savings of more than $3 billion yearly and 
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the return of over $6 billion to the Treasury. 
This saving could then be used to cut the 
public debt. 

Former President Hoover is on record as 
predicting that adoption of the recom- 
mendations would assure not only a bal- 
anced budget but permit a large cut in in- 
come taxes, 

President Kennedy has expert knowledge 
of the whole subject. When the Second 
Hoover Commission's recommendations 
reached the Senate, Mr. Kennedy headed the 
subcommittee which dealt with them. 

And Mr. Kennedy’s father, Joseph P, Ken- 
nedy, served as a member of both Commis- 
sions, the first In the years 1947-49 and the 
second in the years 1953-55. Altogether, he 
devoted 4 years to the seeking of remedies 
for waste and inefficiency in Government, 
and his personal experience in Government 
as Ambassador to the Court of St. James, as 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and as Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission was invaluable. He had a 
role in formulating many of the proposals, 

When the second Commission’s recom- 
mendations were forwarded to the Senate, 
they went to the Committee of Government 
Operations. Senator JOHN L, McCLELLAN, 
chairman of that committee, who also had 
served on both Commissions, named Senator 
Kennedy chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to act on them, This Senator Ken- 
nedy did thoroughly and enthusiastically. 
He presided at hearings on bills to give them 
effect and sponsored those bills on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

He kept up his interest in the recommen- 
dations after he left the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations to become a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. Sena- 
tor Huszer HUMPHREY succeeded him as 
chairman of the subcommittee but by cour- 
tesy Senator Kennedy still attended hearings 
and questioned witnesses. 


So there is no question about the new 
President's thorough grasp of the proposi- 
tions and their importance. 

The first Commission made 273 recom- 
mendations of which 64 percent have been 
adopted. The second made 314 of which 
64 percent have been adopted, 

Many of the unaccepted recommendations 
of the first have been revised and incor- 
porated into those of the second. Because 
of the fact the second Hoover Commission 
had far greater authority for its inquiries 
and could go into matters of policy, its rec- 
ommendations go deeper into Government 
functions and are more controversial. The 
result was that some of the most important 
got more opposition than acceptance. 

Commission supporters learned early that 
while everyone in Government speaks for 
ecenomy, action to bring real savings or real 
efficiency meets vigorous opposition. Sav- 
ings can be obtained only by reducing costs, 
cutting personnel, abolishing duplicating or 
needless or obsolete functions. All these af- 
fect individuals and, in many cases, pressure 
groups, and they can be loud in their 
protests. 

BUREAUCRATS RESIST 

Federal bureaus naturally resist change. 
Recommendations encountered dragging of 
feet in departments, agencies and bureaus, 
even in the Bureau of the Budget. While 
top polic; approved recommenda- 
tions, lower echelons delayed action or did 
nothing. 


About half of the recommendations could 
be adopted by Presidential Executive order. 
Others required legislation. Still others 
required both. Under President Truman 
the first Commission got quick action on 
many recommendations, including the im- 
portant ones, He used the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 to get acceptance of those re- 
quiring legislation. 

President Eisenhower expressed support 
and approval of those of the second Com- 
mission and ordered action on them. But 
he did not overcome the inertia in the Con- 
gress and in many of the bureaus and de- 
partments. He also made less use of the 
reorganization law. 

Here are the main Hoover Commission re- 
forms that have already been carried out: 


The Department of Defense, which spends 
60 cents in every tax dollar, has been unified, 
streamlined, and brought effectively under 
civillan control. The Department's procure- 
ment (purchasing) machinery Has been im- 
proved. 

The Government's accounting has been 
modernized so that real costs can be deter- 
mined. Legislation has been passed to mod- 
ernize the budget and to restore control of 
the purse to Congress, 

The General Services Administration has 
been set up for economical housekeeping in 
the civilian agencies through improved pur- 
chasing, storage, inventory control, and other 
functions. 


Wellare agencies and educational activities 
have been regrouped and brought under ef- 
fective control in the new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Wide reorganizations have been carried 
out in the Departments of State and Labor 
and in the Post Office, 

More than 700 business-type activities in 
competition with taxpaying private enter- 
prises have been shut down—mostly in the 
Department of Defense. 


A national medical library has been estab- 
lished, 


Paperwork in Government has been re- 
duced and simplified, thereby reducing red- 
tape. For example, in the 1,040 largest post 
Offices 600 standardized national forms are 
used instead of 22,000 local forms. 

As for the eight currently needed reforms 
listed on page 9, President Kennedy has 
promised vigorous action. Here is unfinished 
business sitting right on his doorstep. He 
already has studied most of these recommen- 
dations. Bills have been drafted for many of 
them and with some adjustments could be 
introduced in Congress, Almost all of the 
recommendations are as valid as when made 
by the Commissions. In toto they mean 
better Government at less cost. 


Full implementation of an annual accrued 
cost budget. Under this type of budget the 
Government would pay yearly for the goods 
and services it actually receives, and not, as 
at present, for equipment that’s already ob- 
solete by the time it's delivered. Legislation 
already passed to bring this about has been 
vitiated by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Vigorous action by President Ken- 
nedy and Congress could cause effective exe- 
cution of the present law, with huge savings. 

Putting government transportation, both 
passenger and freight, on a businesslike ba- 
sis. Duplication of servi ally in 
aviation—in different parts of the executive 
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branch could be eliminated, with savings of 
$150 million yearly. 

Mutualization of several major agencies, 
which means making them independent of 
the Government by returning their capital 
to the Treasury. The FHA, the already partly 
mutualized banks for cooperatives, the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and the Rural 
Electrification Administration are all self- 
supporting. Return of their capital to the 
Treasury would permit a great debt re- 
duction. 

Bringing modern business management to 
the Government's huge real estate holdings, 
which cost $41 billion (and are worth much 
more). The Commission has figured that 
handling leasing, renting, buying and selling 
in a more modern, efficient way could save 
$185 million a year, 

Still greater control of the creation and 
disposal of surplus property, now exceeding 
$10 billion yearly in the Department of De- 
fense alone because of the obsolescence of 
weapons. Enormous savings are possible. 

Establishment of a separate civilian-man- 
aged agency in the Department of Defense, 
responsible only to the Secretary, to admin- 
ister the purchase of items commonly used 
in several branches of the armed services— 
such as clothes, office supplies, cars, food. 
This involves the expenditure of $8 billion 
yearly and here again enormous sayings are 
possible. 

The setting up of a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cll of Health in the White House to advise on 
medical research, health policies, Federal 
hospitals, and duplication of facilities. This 
could bring savings of $300 million yearly. 

Effective action on the Commission's rec- 
ommendations on the civil service. Espe- 
cially urgent is its plan for a senior civil 
service, to gct and keep better people in 
Government employment and reduce the 
great and expensive turnover. 


“Time for Decision: Complacency or 
Progress” — Address by Lt. Gen. Arthur 
G. Trudeau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a challeng- 
ing talk made by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. 
Trudeau, Chief of Research and Devel- 
opment, Department of the Army, be- 
fore the National Security Industrial 


Association in Washington on Decem- 
ber 8, 1960. 


General Trudeau reviews some of the 
problems of these critical times and sug- 
gests what America’s attitude toward 
them might be. Included is a discussion 
of the need for improving management 
structures in industry, of providing for 
more rapid tax writeoffs to allow the 
moderization of plants and machine 
tooling, and of expanding private invest- 
ment in underdeveloped areas. 

The speech makes a clarion call for 
bold and decisive action in these next 
few years to lift America to greater 
heights and broader horizons, and is good 
reading for the beginning of a new year 
and a new administration. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIME FOR DECISIONS: COMPLACENCY oR 

PROGRESS 

Mr. Huggins, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation, ladies and gentlemen, fellow 
Americans; it is with particular pleasure 
that I welcome this opportunity to come be- 
fore this noonday luncheon meeting with 
your distinguished president present, and 
discuss a few of the significant problems 
that are uppermost in the minds of think- 
ing Americans today. 

This seems to be a most opportune time 
to do a little soul searching and contempla- 
tion because we are not only approaching 
the beginning of a new calendar year but 
we are already in the beginning of the new 
Christian year, with Christmas Day in the 
offing. As if these were not sufficient oc- 
casion for fresh thinking, we also are ap- 
proaching the inauguration of a new admin- 
istration to govern our country during the 
next 4 years—4 years which will probably be 
more critical than any four preceding them 
and during which our ideas and our ideals, 
our aspirations and our determination, will 
all be tested severely. 


These seem to be good and sufficient rea- 
sons for reviewing our position as it exists 
today. December has frequently been a 
critical month in the life of our Nation. 
Nineteen years ago today our country shud- 
dered and staggered in the aftermath of the 
Pearl Harbor attack, but the enemy was 
thousands of miles away, Sixteen years ago 
we were witnessing the last great German 
thrust on the Western Front as the very for- 
tunes of our Allied Forces seemed threatened 
as the attack toward Paris gained mo- 
mentum. Only 10 years ago we were 
pushed out of North Korea by the Red Chi- 
nese attack, but that, too, was on a battle- 
field 9,000 miles away. 


Today the picture is diMerent. The grow- 
ing threat of Soviet imperialism and its ef- 
fort to expand World communism have 
brought the struggle to a point where the 
armed and Communist oriented government 
of Cuba lies less than 100 miles away from 
our homeland and the infection caused by 
this sore on our flanks is being felt in reper- 
cussions among many of our Latin American 
neighbors. The threats of this insidious 
ideology of communism continues to seep 
among all our friends and allies. 

Our own economic problems are rising to 
the point where they finally force admission 
of great dangers, although these have been 
apparent for some time. The problem of our 
shrinking gold reserve has already been dis- 
cussed to too great an extent. The threat of 
Soviet oll flowing in quantity through the 
markets of the Western World, at prices with 
which we find it difficult to compete, Is com- 
ing to be more real every day. 

Soviet infiltration, not only of South 
America but among the many new nations 
in Africa and all the soft spots on earth, is 
almost fanatical in its efforts to stir up an- 
archy and chaos and destroy what little sta- 
bility remains, 

What. should be our attitude at this criti- 
cal time? Do we merely accept these threats 
and pressures as unavoidable and uncon- 
testable? Or do we awaken to the full meas- 
ure of the challenge and determine to reduce 
it and repulse it before it becomes too late? 

During this year we have heard much 
about the national goal and the national 
purpose of America. It means different 
things to different people. But to all its 
holds forth our individual and collective be- 
lief in the dignity of man everywhere, and 
of his privilege to seek those freedoms and 
possess those rights, which we term inalien- 
able. 
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Only 10 days ago the Wriston report on our 
national purpose was released, after a year 
of study by a distinguished group of Ameri- 
cans, Every American should read this re- 
port, and our leadership should take such 
positive steps as are necessary to implement 
important segments of it. 

The essence of the report is that it seeks 
to confirm our faith as Americans in our 
great heritage and in our system and to 
point out how we must meet the challenges 
of this day and this world with an awakened 
determination among an aroused people 
seeking more dynamic leadership. The re- 
port recognizes the three great phenomena 
of our times, which I have mentioned on 
many occasions; viz: 

The threat of the insidious ideology of 
communism. 

The rising tide of ethnic nationalism in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world; and 

The explosion of science and technology, 
all of which phenomena are occurring con- 
currently. 

The report points out at some length both 
our domestic goals and our foreign goals. 
While these are largely spelled out in terms 
of things material, yet the beginning and 
the end of the report tries to bring into focus 
the fact that the spiritual aspects of the 
challenge must dominate if we are to be 
victorious. 

The items discussed in the report will be 
matters of great controversy. There will be 
special pleading for and against them. In 
this time of national danger, however, it is 
essential that positive action be taken in 
these matters, and that competing and selfish 
interests not be permitted to stifle action. 
This is a time when any action in all the 
fields of domestic and international relations 
is better than no action, as it is vital that 
the initiative so long held by the Commu- 
nists be seized by the free world. 

The report foresees the necessity for 
greater sacrifice and for selflessness. Surely it 
is better to expend our treasure now than 
our blood later, if that choice still remains 
valid. Adherence to and absorption with 
the profit motive will not suffice to solve 
the needs of today successfully, The goal 
of America can be no finer than the soul of 
America, and deeds and not words will be 
the only measure of true value. 

In support of such a philosophy, what can 
U.S. industry do? I am sure there are a 
great many items that will be spelled out by 
persons more capable than myself in the 
weeks and months to come in this connec- 
tion. But I would state a few that come 
under my observation in connection with my 
present assignment. 


First, I think that there is still much room 
for improvement of management structures, 
that operations in many cases can and 
should be conducted on a more austere basis, 
and that costs can be cut considerably. Here 
I am speaking to a considerable extent of 
industries that are almost entirely defense- 
oriented and where, of necessity, the bulk 
of research and development contracts must 
be of the cost-plus-fixed-fee type. While I 
recognize that Government procedures and 
delays in funding and administration are 
often contributing factors in the long lead- 
time, high cost equation, nevertheless there 
are too many occasions where heavy overruns 
in contract estimates seem to be viewed at 
least with indifference, and sometimes with 
satisfaction. This does not indicate the ob- 
jectivity, the pride or the competency in 
management that one might wish to see. 

As a second point, I think it is most es- 
sential that action be taken, and this may 
involve legislation, providing for more rapid 
writeoffs, in order to modernize our plants 
and our machine tooling. Our plants are 
getting old compared with those that I have 
observed in Europe and Japan, which have 
been completely rebuilt since the war and 
for the most part within the past decade, In 
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addition to problems involying the speed of 
production, we are faced with new refine- 
ments in tolerances and operations involving 
great extremes of pressures and temperatures 
which were unknown before World War II. 
Consequently, at best our machine tools that 
antedate 1950 are obsolescent and, in most 
cases they are really obsolete and inadequate 
to meet today’s costs or tomorrow's produc- 
tion requirements. 

In addition, automation is upon us and re- 
sults in improved quality control and relia- 
bility of output that cannot be ignored. A 
numerically controlled machine, with coded 
instructions, is able to do work far superior 
to that of a manually controlled machine, 
If we are going to compete in the world’s 
trade tomorrow we must be more aware of 
and show greater concern for the transcend- 
ent position being established by foreign 
machine tools over our industry today. Like 
our cities, our plants are getting old. We 
need rejuvenation. 

Drilling operations and costs can be re- 
duced from 10 to 100 times by the newest 
equipment and a corresponding reduction 
` In development time can usually be obtained 
by the utilization of numerically controlled 
machines. 

As a third point, I think that the chal- 
lenge in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world indicates the possible need for appro- 
priate legislation to encourage expanded 
private investment in some of these areas 
and to provide both further protection and 
incentive for the risk capital involved. More 
extensive geographic application of guaran- 
tees against loss through expropriation or 
war, and certain tax benefits, could energize 
action in this field. 

In this connection, there is a great chal- 
lenge to our own industry to put increased 
effort and ingenuity into seeking and de- 
veloping our foreign markets and in improv- 
ing our marketing procedures, I well re- 
member my shock, in visiting Latin America 
a very few years ago, to find the inroads 
being made by European countries as a result 
of the indifference of American industry 
to the development of this market. Our lack 
of representation and stringent trade terms 
made it almost a foregone conclusion that 
energetic countries such as Germany and 
the Netherlands would be the successful 
bidders on any contracts. The continuation 
of this pattern can only result in a further 
reduction in American export trade, with its 
corresponding effect on the dollar. : 

While certain aspects of the statement 
can be argued, I have always been impressed 
by Napoleon's opinion as expressed in his 
biography, that “agriculture provides the 
necessities; Industry, the comforts; and for- 
eign trade, the luxuries for any nation.” 
Since, in our present affluent society, we seem 
to have become inured to the luxuries of 
life, some of which have almost become 
necessities, it behooves us, unless we desire 
n radical change in our standard of living, 
to seek to expand our foreign trade. 

It must be recognized, of course, that there 
are many aspects which must be left un- 
touched in this brief discussion with you. 
But one of them, particularly, in the mili- 
tary field, is in trying to hold the line on 
present costs. These seem to be excessive 
and at times I feel that we are literally 
pricing ourselves out of the ability to defend 
ourselyes, As an indication of the difference 
in price structure: While the Russians 
can build a tank for the cost of about 3,000 
pairs of shoes, to build one here costs the 
equivalent of 15,000 pairs of shoes. To put 
cost in a different perspective: While the cost 
of living has gone up in the past decade 
about 25 percent, the cost of our new Ser- 
geant missile will cost 400 percent more than 
Corporal, which it replaces, did 7 years ago. 
Both Government and labor must contribute 
their part if this problem is ever to be solved. 
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Both the Wriston Commission and the 
President's Sclence Advisory Committee con- 
tinue to stress the need to expand our re- 
search and development, and particularly our 
basic research, both for military and for 
commercial and industrial purposes, In the 
Army we are continuing to expand in a 
modest manner the moneys expended for 
research, A fair segment of our industry is 
trying to do likewise. I wish we could en- 
courage more of industry to expand its re- 
search activities, even with the use of private 
funds. It is impossible for Government to 
assume the entire cost of research in this 
country. We need more dynamic and realis- 
tic research support by private enterprise in 
our industry, in our educational institutions, 
and in our scientific foundations. 

Unfortunately, there are some areas where 
private effort is being applied quite inade- 
quately. Those involved should review their 
policies with respect to research and cease 
leaning excessively on Government support 
in this field. Historically, in free societies, 
profit is proportional to risk and only at his 
own peril can the entrepreneur invert the 
equation, saying as some do today, “I'll take 
the profit; you (the Government) take the 
risk,” On such theories socialism thrives. 

If private enterprise is to continue to 
flourish in this country—and it won't be the 
America we love if it doesn't—then more 
boards of directors must face the facts of a 
cold war world, improve management, tighten 
industrial competition, increase to some de- 
gree the austerity of their operations, seek 
expansion of oversea markets, and perceive 
that some reasonable percentage of gross 
sales or profits must flatly be earmarked for 
the exclusive use of basic and supporting 
research. J doubt that any industry can 
perpetuate itself successfully on product im- 
provement alone. 

These dangers that we see ahead are not 
pleasant to contemplate but they will not 
disappear by wishful thinking. The clarion 
call to be bold and decisive and creative is 
as clear as it was to our forefathers through 
the long, painful decades when they stood 
alone and fought for liberty and progress. 
We in our time will be stronger and better 
when we weave back more brilliantly into 
our fabric of thought and heart, the epic 
days and deeds of our gallant forebears and 
our immortal great. We are still so proud 
of our heritage that we have been quite 
careless of our destiny, and we are certainly 
going to pay the price, one way or another. 

While we help our children to plan a life- 
time career and design our highways, our 
homes and structures for a 40- to 60-year 
life, we seem content to trust our future 
and the fortunes of our Nation to short- 
term planning. Someone said recently we 
should look 10 years ahead. I say that un- 
less we set our sights on the year A.D, 2000 
we may never reach it as a leading Nation. 
Witness the steady advance of communism 
for over a century and it still remains un- 
checked as no successful counterforce has 
been adequately developed. As the leader 
of the free world we have a heavy responsi- 
bility in this regard. Aren’t there goals and 
ideals and objectives, for America and free- 
men everywhere, worth striving mightily for, 
or fighting for, or even dying for, if neces- 
sary? Has the crassness of our modern way 
of life so obliterated the horizons of the 
spirit that people succumb to fear and 
propaganda and seek only the solace of the 
moment? Is there no goal for Christian 
man above the mundane life to which we 
find ourselves inured? If not, we may in- 
deed have reached the point of no return. 

I hope during these succeeding weeks and 
months, which offer such an appropriate 
opportunity to reconsider not only where 
we are but why we are here and where we 
are going, that out of the welter of contem- 
plation and controversy that always arises, 
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we can chart a more positive course over 
which America must travel to achieve great- 
er heights and broader horizons. We will 
be blocked and harrassed, not only by selfish 
interests who are unable to rise to the occa- 
sion, but by the Fabian Socialists and Com- 
munists who, most of all, fear the power 
of an aroused America that seizes the initia- 
tive in the present struggle. The way will 
not be clear nor cheap nor easy, but I believe 
there are men of dedication and sufficient 
wisdom to bring into focus these problems 
and suggest their solutions. We will all be 
deeply in their debt if such can be accom- 
plished. 

As the shortest days of the year are ap- 
proaching, so does time seem to be shorten- 
ing in other dimensions and directions, and 
in focusing our thought on this problem I 
would merely remind you of one of Rudyard 
Kipling’s delightful and meaningful poems, 
in which he said: 


“Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by 

your leaden seas, 

Long did ye wake in quiet and long lie down 
at ease 

Given to strong delusion, wholly believing 
a lie, 

Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and yet 
let the months go by. 

But.“ ye say, ‘It will mar our comfort.’ Ye 
say, “I’will minish our trade.’ 

Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere 
ye learn how a gun is laid, 

For the low, red glare to southward when 
the raided coast towns burn? 

(Light ye shall have on that lesson, but 
little time to learn.)” 


“A Tom Dooley Letter” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16,1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
have watched the tragic ending of the 
story of Dr. Thomas Dooley, who contin- 
ued his remarkable efforts to bring medi- 
cal care to backward areas while he was 
suffering from cancer himself. Some of 
the spiritual strength which was his 
greatness is expressed in excerpts from a 
letter to Father Hesburgh, which were 
printed in the Indianapolis News, Janu- 
ary 21, 1961; 

VA Tom DOOLEY LETTER" 
HonG Konc, December 2, 1960. 

DEAR FATHER HESBURGH: They've got me 
down. Flat on the back * * * with plaster, 
sandbags and hot water bottles. It took the 
last three instruments to do it, however. I've 
contrived a way of pumping the bed up a bit 
so that, with a long reach, I can get to my 
typewriter * * my mind * * my brain 
* © * my fingers. 

Two things prompt this note to you, sir. 
The first is that whenever my cancer acts 
up * * * and it is certainly acting up now, 
I turn inward a bit. Less do I think of my 
hospttals around the world, or of 94 doctors, 
fundraising and the like. More do I think of 
one divine Doctor, and my own personal 
fund of grace. Is it enough? 

It has become pretty definite that the can- 
cer has spread to the lumbar vertebrae, ac- 
counting for all the back problems over the 
last 2 months. I have monstrous phantoms 
as all men do. But I try to exercise them 
with all the fury of the Middle Ages. And 
inside and outside the wind blows. 
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But when the time comes, like now, then 
the storm around me does not matter. The 
winds within me do not matter. Nothing 
human or earthly can touch me. A wilder 
storm of peace gathers in my heart. What 
seems unpossessable I can possess. What 
seems unfathomable, I fathom. What is un- 
utterable, I can utter. Because I can pray. 
I can communicate. How do people endure 
anything on earth íf they cannot have God? 

I realize the external symbols that sur- 
round one when he prays are not impor- 
tant. The stark wooden cross on an altar of 
boxes in Haiphon with a tortured priest, the 
magnificance-of the Sacred Heart Bernini 
altar, they are essentially the same. Both 
are symbols. It is the something else there 
that counts. 

Tom DOOLEY. 


Importance of Enacting Distressed Areas 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, last Wednesday, I was af- 
forded the privilege of testifying before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on S. 1, Senator Dovcras’ area 
redevelopment bill, I ask unanimous 
consent to have a statement I made be- 
fore that committee inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Chairman, the English poet John Keats 
penned a line of striking simplicity and 
truth when he wrote, “A thing of beauty is 
& joy forever.“ The reason I recall those 
words at this time is that they bring to 
my mind a somewhat resembling thought: 
A good plece of legislation is always a pleas- 
ure to talk about. 

I refer, of course, to S. 1, the so-called 
distressed-areas bill, which has been offered 
for our consideration by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois, Senator PAUL 
Dovatas, 

With the keen foresight which we have 
come to admire and appreciate in him, Sen- 
ator Douctas, as far back as 1955, foresaw 
the chronic nature of the problem and at 
the time offered the Congress an opportu- 
nity to enact legislation to strike at the root 
of the recession problem. He saw that many 
sections in the country were not sharing In 
the rising standard of living and in the ex- 
panding economy of the Nation, and he 
sought to aid them before their distress 
became a contagion affecting the entire 
country. 

In each succeeding Congress, as the prob- 
lem of chronic unemployment and under- 
employment grew, as the number of eco- 
nomically declining areas began to multiply, 
and as the lengthening lines of unemployed 
workers also began to cast elongating shadows 
across the land, the earnest and courageous 
senior Senator from Illinois beseeched us 
again and again to harken to his warnings 
and pass legislation to help those declining 
areas, 2 

The recession which the country is ex- 
Perleneing right now is, no doubt, at least 
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partially, due to the drag that the chroni- 
cally depressed areas have had upon the econ- 
omy. The record is clear that the country 
has never fully recovered from the 1958 re- 
cession. We cannot have a healthy economy 
when large numbers of people in distressed 
areas are poor customers for the products 
made in other sections of the country. 

Right now we have at least 100 areas in 
the country which haye been classified by 
the U.S. Department of Labor as areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. 
But in a number of these distressed areas, 
unemployment has reached depressionlike 
proportions. In these areas we find that 
every fifth able-bodied person willing to work 
and seeking work cannot find gainful em- 
ployment because of the distressed economic 
conditions existing there. 

This appalling situation has forced some 
4 million people throughout these United 
States to depend for basic subsistence upon 
the meager rations distributed from surplus 
commodities by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I used the word “meager” advisedly 
because the surplus food distributed by the 
Department of Agriculture is totally inade- 
quate for the maintenance of eyen reason- 
ably good health. Our people are the great- 
est and most important resource of the 
country. They are a resource we cannot 
afford to neglect through unemployment and 
through a handout diet of flour, cornmeal, 
rice, powdered milk, dried eggs, and lard. 

Few people realize that we are trying to 
feed needy families on rations amounting to 
a retail value of less than 8 cents a day per 
person. Can anyone wonder, therefore, that 
there is real hunger in some sections of the 
country—not just an inadequate diet? 

My own State of West Virginia has suffered 
most sharply from economic reversals during 
the past decade. Today, almost 295,654 per- 
sons, or about 1 out of every 6 in the State, 
are now dependent upon surplus foods. To- 
day, too, the only balanced meal which many 
children of the unemployed get is the hot 
lunch served in schools. 

Despite the gravity of the situation, the 
Federal Government has done very little to 
promote a positive program to help the de- 
pressed areas in these United States. The 
Government has demonstrated an ability to 
act speedily when disasters occur, either in 
the United States or in any part of the world. 
But it has also demonstrated an ability to 
shut its eyes to the disastrous situation that 
exists in many of the depressed areas. 


The day for eye-shutting Is over. Our 
bitter experiences during the past decade 
should convince the most sincere believer 
in occult arts that the depressed areas are 
not going to disappear from our midst just 
because we choose to ignore the plight of the 
millions of people Hving in those areas. 


Economists frequently suggest that a solu- 
tion for the unemployed in distressed areas 
is to migrate elsewhere. Many have done 
just that. They try to find jobs in other 
areas. The population of West Virginia has 
declined by 145,131, or about 8 percent, dur- 
ing the last 10 years, while the population 
of the United States increased by almost a 
fifth. But migration does not offer a solu- 
tion to the problems of distressed areas. If 
anything, it adds to those problems because 
it encourages the dilapidation of vast in- 
vested social capital in the form of churches, 
schools, roads, and many other kinds of 
public facilities. 

There is also another side to this migra- 
tion proposal which thoughtful economists 
should consider. And that is that the move- 
ment of unemployed into new areas creates 
social and economic problems for those 
areas—increasing the pressure for housing, 
schools, and other public facilities, at a time 
when job opportunities have sharply dimin- 
ished throughout the Nation. In recent 
years there has not been a single area in 
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these United States which has experienced 
labor shortages. 

There is no single simple solution to effec- 
tuate the rehabilitation of distressed areas. 
A variety of programs is needed. Happily, 
this is a situation recognized in the bill 
which the senior Senator from Illinois has 
introduced and which I have cosponsored. 

This bili has four major provisions: 

1. It provides technical assistance to com- 
munities to enable them to study their 
physical and human resources and evaluate 
their economic potential. On the basis of 
these facts, an economically distressed com- 
munity would be able to approach potential 
employers with definite proposals as to the 
type of industry it could absorb. 

2. In order to encourage prospective busi- 
nesses to locate in a distressed community, 
or to encourage existing businesses to expand 
in the area, Senator Doveras’ bill would pro- 
vide employers with needed capital at at- 
tractive rates of interest. 

It is a well-established fact that conven- 
tional lending facilities are inadequate in 
distressed areas, particularly insofar as long- 
term, low-interest capital is concerned. 
What is needed, therefore, is an effective 
program to provide essential capital when 
it can be usefully employed. This should 
be a joint venture on the part of all levels 
of government and private enterprise, and 
S. 1 provides for such a joint endeavor. 

Consequently, the Douglas bill provides for 
Federal loans which would cover, at most, 
65 percent of the total capital needed for 
land and for building a new plant or com- 
mercial facility, or for the rehabilitation of 
& plant. The balance of the needed fund 
would have to be supplied either by the 
State, community, or by private capital. 

In exceptional cases, the loans may also 
cover part of the cost of the machinery or 
equipment needed for the establishment of 
a successful enterprise, providing the work- 
ing capital will be left completely to private 
enterprise. 

Isubmit that this is a realistic approach ta 
supplement the inadequate investment capi- 
tal that exists in distressed areas. Alto- 
gether, the bill would establish revolving 
funds totaling $200 million from which loans 
would be made for new businesses locating in 
distressed areas, as well as for expanding 
businesses. The loans would cover industrial 
and commercial enterprises, including tourist 
facilities. 

I am of the opinion that the $200 million 
in revolving funds established by the bill is 
a rather modest sum in view of the great 
needs and the large number of depressed 
areas. The fiscal year 1962 budget for for- 
eign aid, I am advised, provides $200 million 
for technical assistance and there is a re- 
quest for $700 million for development loans. 
As late as December 27, 1960, we extended, 
according to the newspapers, an additional 
$100 million to Yugoslavia—this on top of 
all the millions of dollars we have already 
extended to that country. We have long been 
cognizant of the needs of peoples in foreign 
countries, and now that we are equally con- 
cerned with the needs of our own people we 
should not be stinting in the aid we extend 
to them. 

3. Many of the distressed areas do not have 
needed public facilities to attract new in- 
dustry. Because of a deteriorated tax base 
over a long period of chronic unemployment, 
or chronic partial employment, these areas 
do not have sufficient resources to provide 
such facilities without outside help. The 
Douglas bill would, therefore, establish a 
revolving fund of $100 million from which 
communities would be able to borrow funds 
in order to build industrial parks, improve 
public facilities, when necessary, and pro- 
vide industrial water supply or other facili- 
ties essential for industry. 

In extreme cases of need, the Federal 
Government would make grants to the com- 
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munities on a matching basis to build such 
facilities, The extent of the Federal grants, 
however, would depend upon the ability of 
the communities and the States to par- 
ticipate in establishing the essential public 
facilities. 

4. Finally, the bill also provides for train- 
ing and retraining of workers in the dis- 
tressed areas, The Federal Government has 
made grants to States for vocational train- 
ing since 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed. The Douglas bill provides ad- 
ditional funds to expand such vocational 
facilities in distressed areas. The type of 
training or retraining that would be pro- 
vided in these communities would, of course, 
depend upon the needs of the individual dis- 
tressed area and the industries likely to be 
attracted. 

Many of the unemployed workers in dis- 
tressed areas have exhausted their unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. It would 
hardly be reasonable to expect that workers 
without any means of subsistence could un- 
dergo an effective training program. The 
Douglas bill, therefore, provides a limited 
appropriation of only $10 million from 
which subsistence payments will be made 
to workers who are no longer eligible to col- 
lect unemployment insurance while they 
are undergoing training or retraining. The 
subsistence payments, however, would be 
limited to a period of 16 weeks. 

These, in brief, are the major provisions 
of the area redevelopment bill. 

There are many other provisions in the 
Douglas bill which merit careful considera- 
tion. However, I would like to touch on 
only two controversial provisions: 

1. I have also heard that the bill would 
rob nondepressed communities of potential 
employees and additional jobs. Underlining 
this criticism of the bill is the assumption 
that our economic growth is extremely 
limited. This, I believe, Is not true, 

If anything, I believe the bill will help 
establish an atmosphere which will foster 
expanded economic growth, and that the 
new plants which it will encourage will pro- 
vide additional jobs in the distressed areas. 
This will make it possible for additional total 
growth of the economy. Distressed areas, 
instead of serving as a drag on the economy, 
Will aid in total economic expansion and 
growth. The distressed areas bill will, there- 
fore, aid not only the people in these com- 
munities, but will also contribute to the 
healthy economic development of the whole 
Nation. 

Finally, I would like to stress that the area 
redevelopment bill does not offer the total 
solution to the problems of the distressed 
areas. But this in no way detracts from its 
tmportance. As I have stated before, to 
evolve a comprehensive plan to solve the 
Problems of distressed areas requires diverse 
measures, Such a full-bodied program has 
been thoroughly spelled out by the task 
force to aid distressed areas which President- 
elect Kennedy appointed in December of 
1960. 

A major recommendation of that task 
force was the passage of the area redevelop- 
ment bill which I have just outlined. This 
committee, to which I had the honor to 
serve as a consultant, rightfully gave priority 
to the passage of the area redevelopment 
bill. It is my deep conviction, and hope, 
that the 87th Congress will assign highest 
Priority to the approval of this bill. The 
Douglas bill is not only a good plece of 
legislation; its enactment into law is vitally 


necessary. 
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Mission Accomplished 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, in American Weekly magazine, 
there appeared a wonderful article by 
Bob Considine. 

I think it is a really remarkable ré- 
sumé of the many critical decisions of 
national and worldwide significance 
which President Eisenhower had to make 
during his half century of service to our 
country—truly a patriot of whom the 
Republican Party can be eternally and 
justifiably proud. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MISSION ACCOMPLISHED: OUR 34TH PRESIDENT 
Can Look Back ON DECISIONS WHICH 
CHANGED His LIFE—AND Ours 

(By Bob Considine) 

Dwight David Eisenhower walks offstage 
and into the wings of American history. 

Behind him spreads half a century of dedi- 
cated service to his country and fellowman. 
Ahead lies the prospect of a period of pres- 
sureless relaxation he earned many times 
over. 

Few men in the annals of the Nation have 
been called upon more often to accept the 
crushing burden of command decision. Few, 
if any, men have experienced more often the 
lonely desperation of knowing that a single 
mistake in judgment might cost untold de- 
struction and human despair. 

Glancing swiftly over his life one finds it 
strewn with crises, large and small, that had 
to be met largely by himself alone. 

The decision to enter the military in the 
first. place could not have been an easy one 
for the devoted son of pacifist parents. Nor 
could have been the acceptance of an ap- 
pointment to West Point after the galling 
disappointment of being turned down by 
the Naval Academy because he was a few 
months too old. 2 

Surely, there were long periods between 
the big wars when, all about him, he saw 
comrades put aside thelr uniforms and em- 
bark upon lush careers in civilian life, Ike 
stayed in the Army, but not even the Army 
seemed to care. He remained in the grade 
of major for 17 years. 

In 1932 the then 42-year-old major had to 
make up his mind whether he would accept 
a desk job in the outer office of Chief of 
Staff Gen. Douglas MacArthur. He accepted, 
and for the next few years he served the 
regal four-star general in assorted ways— 
including the indignity of handling the hats 
and coats of harried Congressmen who swept 
past him on the way into the inner sanctum. 

At the end of MacArthur's long tour as 
Army chief, he was assigned by F.D.R. to 
organize the armed forces of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. He invited Ike to accom- 
pany him, and after some deliberation Eisen- 
hower did. It was not a happy time for him 
or his wife Mamie. Though vastly inferior in 
Army rank he differed sharply with his su- 
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pariar when MacArthur accepted the baton 

of field marshal in the Commonwealth's mili- 
AT In 1939, positive that America would 
become involved in Europe's brewing war, 
Ike asked the War Department to return him 
to the States. Taking leave of an officer of 
MacArthur's magnetic personality was not 
easy. 

That decision led to an almost fantastic 
series of successes. In the Louisiana war 
games during the summer of 1941, Lieutenant 
Colonel Eisenhower was credited with mas- 
terminding the victory of General Krueger's 
3d Army over General Drum's 2d. It was the 
first time his name had ever been mentioned 
nationally. He was 51 and eligible for re- 
tirement after 26 years of service. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor was attacked 
Eisenhower was called to the office of Chief 
of Staf George C. Marshall and abruptly 
ordered to draw up a sample battle plan 
for the Pacific. He asked for a couple of 
hours, and in the solitude of his room he 
sketched his plan. Marshall received it with- 
out comment. It is not known how many 
other officers he put to that same test. 

What is known, of course, is that in 
recordbreaking brief time Eisenhower had 
been Jumped in rank from Heutenant colonel 
to five-starred supreme commander of all 
Allied forces in Europe. He had met and 
conquered hosts of crises as massive as the 
campaigns in North Africa and Italy and as 

as the blistering reprimand to one 
of his oldest and closest friends, George 
Patton, after the general had slapped a bat- 
tle-shocked soldier. 

The climax of this phase of his life was 
the colossal decision he had to make regard- 
ing D-day. The weather through much of 
May 1944, and the early part of June was 
as much his enemy as was Adolf Hitler, On 
his back through that trying time rested 
the full weight of Winston Churchill, who 
regarded advice as a command, But it had 
to be Eisenhower's decision alone. Much 
later, in his magnificent history of the war, 
Churchill wrote: 

“The hours dragged slowly by until, at 9:15 
on the evening of June 4, another fateful 
conference opened at Eisenhower's battle 
headquarters. Conditions were bad, typical 
of December rather than June, but the 
weather experts gave some promise of a 
temporary improvement on the morning of 
the 6th. After this, they predicted a re- 
turn of rough weather for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Faced with the desperate alternatives 
of accepting the immediate risks of post- 
poning the attack for at least a fortnight, 
General Eisenhower * * * chose to go ahead 
with the operation. At 4 a.m. on June 5, the 
die was irrevocably cast. 

“In retrospect this decision rightly evokes 
admiration, It was amply justified by events, 
and was largely responsible for gaining us 
the precious advantage of surprise. We now 
know that the German meteorological offi- 
cers informed their high command that 
invasion on the 5th or 6th of June would 
not be possible owing to stormy weather, 
which might last for several days. The fact 
that such a complex series of movements 
could be accomplished without detection by 
& wary and determined enemy is a remark- 
able tribute to the work of the Allied Air 
Forces and the excellence of our deception 
plans.” 

At Potsdam, Ike made the hard decision 
to turn down, with thanks, President's Tru- 
man’s offer to support him for the White 
House in 1948. Truman actually stood ready 
to step aside, leaving open the path to the 
highest office in the land and the free world. 
Ike shook his head. He could not be sure 
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the time was right. Later, in 1952, the 
popular mandate was clear. He ran and 
won, 

As President-elect he had to decide how 
and when to bring the Korean war to a 
close without loss of face. As President he 
spread his atoms-for-peace plan before the 
United Nations Assembly with a verve that 
shook the world and bared the deception of 
the Soviet Union. At the summit of 1955, 
in Geneva, he rocked the Russians with a 
proposal as big and as broad as his land, his 
open skles inspection plan. 

He had to decide to run for a second term 
after suffering a major heart attack; had 
to determine to keep going through a slight 
stroke and a difficult intestinal operation. 
He had to make the decision to send troops 
to Lebanon, in the face of the Kremlin's 
threat to go to war. He had to quell Britain, 
France, and Israel during the Suez crisis 
and thus appear to side with a man for whom 
he had little sympathy, Nasser. 

His three great world trips, made in the 
name of “peace with justice” and the shar- 
ing of the world’s goods, were the most ex- 
hausting ever undertaken by a President. 
He drove himself so hard that men half his 
age collapsed with weariness. It was a job 
he felt had to be done; thus the chances 
he took with his health and his life were 
of small moment. 

The most consistently popular President 
and world figure of them all found himself 
under the most abusive attack ever heaped 
on a man of such worth—after the shooting 
down of the U-2 reconnaissance plane last 
May 1. 

Eisenhower could easly haye denied re- 
sponsibility and thus have saved himself 
the brutal pillory that followed at the rup- 
tured summit. Instead, he chose to take 
personal responsibility for the U-2 program, 
though it is doubtful if he ever saw such a 
plane or knew very much about the details 
of an operation shrouded behind the screen 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. He took 
the full brunt of Khrushehev's volcanic tem- 
per in full knowledge that tt could besmirch 
his image for all time. 

But there he stood alone, as usual. No 
one else could make up his mind for him. 
History might well say of him, as Herbert 
Hoover once did, “Dwight Eisenhower has 
& clearer intellectual honesty than any other 
President who ever lived.” 

A personal remembrance: 

I accompanied him on his trip to Korea as 
President-elect, At the stopover on Iwo 
Jima he called for a jeep to ride him up 
Mount Suribachi to the site where the ma- 
rines had raised the flag—and where Joe 
Rosenthal had taken the greatest picture of 
the war. He climbed into the jeep and was 
ready to go when his aide and later presi- 
dential assistant, Gen. Jerry Persons, whis- 
pered in his ear. 


Ike got out of the jeep, walked into his 
hut and came out putting on a necktie in 
the stifing heat. 

“One of these days I'm going to do some- 
thing just the way I damn weli want to,” he 


And now, at long last, he can. 


The Hazards of Interplanetary 
Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
we continue our exploration of outer 
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space and advance to the time when we 
can land a man on the moon or some 
other planet we must study the effect 
such a landing and return to earth will 
have upon the people of old mother 
earth. 

We do not know whether life in any 
form may exist on the other planets 
and if it does in what form and how 
shall we deal with it. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
Space Committee has speculated on the 
possibility of finding life on the other 
planets, which I am submitting here- 
with. 

This article, written by Thomas R. 
Henry, is very interesting and informa- 
tive: 

Space MATTER COULD IMPERIL EARTH 
(By Thomas R. Henry) 

Obtaining a sample of exoterrestrial life 
could be the outstanding scientific triumph 
of a supertriumphant generation. 

On the other hand, it might be an over- 
whelming disaster for all living things on 
earth—especially men, This Mars-life or 
Saturn-life could be completely malignant 
and run amok in a virgin field where it would 
meet no resistance. Enterprises in exo- 
biology, the National Academy of Sciences 
Space Committee warns, must be undertaken 
with full realization of the immense dangers. 
Even a few ounces of the moon brought to 
earth could be devastating. 

Through the past 4 or 5 billion years the 
millions of kinds of terrestrial organisms 
with diverse needs and diverse interests have 
struck up some sort of balance so that, after 
a fashion, they can live together. It isn’t, 
everybody knows, a very harmonious family. 
Both animals and plants must eat each 
other, but they are restricted from going to 
the ultimate extremes by the constantly re- 
forming balances. Lions eat rabbits. The 
more they eat, the fewer rabbits, the less food 
for lions, fewer Hons and eventually à revival 
of rabbits. 

THREAT OF NEW GERMS 

The major conflicts, of course, are not be- 
tween lions and rabbits, or tigers and men, 
or cows and grass. They are between all 
these higher organisms and the invisibly 
minute, mostly single-celled bacteria, pro- 
tozoa and viruses which cause devastating 
epidemics. They are living entities—as much 
s0 a8 elephants or orloles. They must eat to 
live. 

Here also balances of a sort have evolved. 
Malignant bacteria cannot live if they de- 
stroy their means of livelihood. It long has 
been recognized, for example, that epidemics 
run their courses and dle out. Meantime, 
they may kill a few million people. Fur- 
thermore, single-celled organisms are preyed 
upon by other single-celled organisms. There 
are worse wars in the invisible world than 
in the visible one. 

Gigantic, horned, savage manlike creatures 
from Jupiter will not invade earth. More 
dangerous Jovian protozoa very well might do 
exactly that, if given a foothold on this 
planet. Man might be responsible for the 
same outcome in another world, The first 
astronaut should be thoroughly sterilized. 
Otherwise he might carry to Mars terrestrial 
germs against which Martians, plant or ani- 
mal, would have no defense. 

Humans have lived with diphtheria germs 
for several million years. They have built up 
a degree of natural immunity to them, 
greatly supplemented in the days of modern 
medicine by conferred immunity. They 
never have lived with Venus-germs or Moon- 
germs, These might be bacteriallike forms 
made of fluorine or glass, not carbon and 
water. They might well be completely im- 
mune to anything earthy and earthy or- 
ganisms would haye built up no immunity 
against them. 
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NEW DISEASE HAZARD 


“While early traffic to the planets will be 
one-way,” says the National Academy re- 
port, “we must anticipate the capability of 
round trip and even of manned space flight. 
The return of samples to earth exposes us to 
hazard of contamination by foreign organ~ 
isms. Since we are not yet quite certain of 
the real existence of planetary (le., Martian) 
organisms and know nothing of their prop- 
erties it is extremely difficult to assess the 
risk of the event. The most dramatic hazard 
would be introduction of a new disease, 

“What we know of the biology of infection 
makes this an extremely doubtful possibility. 
Most disease-produeing organisms must 
evolve very elaborate adaptations to enable 
them to resist the active defenses of the 
human body, to attack our cells, and to 
pass from one person to another. However, 
a converse argument can be put that we 
have evolved our specific defenses against ter- 
restrial bacteria and we might be less cap- 
able of coping with organisms that lacked 
proteins and carbohydrates. 

“Exo-biota are more likely to be weeds 
than parasites, to act on our agriculture and 
the general comfort of our environment, or 
to be pervasive nuisances rather than acute 
aggressors. However, even the remotest risk 
of pandemic disease, and the greater likeli- 
hood of serlous economic nuisance must dic- 
tate a stringent embargo on the premature 
return of planetary samples. At present the 
prospect for treating a returning vehicle are 
at best marginal by comparison with the 
immensity of the risks.” 


Federal Aid to Education: Resolution of 
the Milwaukee City Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker,- under 
unanimous consent, I include a resolu- 
tion of the Common Council of the City 
of Milwaukee urging Federal aid to local 
school construction: 

RESOLUTON RELATING TO Action To Be TAKEN 
To OBTAIN FEDERAL FINANCIAL Alp TO 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY OF MIL- 
WAUKEE 
Whereas the special committee on taxation 

and financial matters has had an open meet- 

ing with respect to financial aids to the city 
of Milwaukee through State legislative and 

Federal legislative action to the end that the 

burdens of the property owners may be re- 

lieved; and 

Whereas a substantial expenditure is in- 
volved annually in the construction of new 
school buildings; and 

Whereas the city of Milwaukee has issued 
more than $40 million of general obligation 
bonds to provide funds for school construc- 
tion purposes; and 

Whereas it is likely that the new national 
administration which will take office in Jan- 
ary 1961 will study and make provision for 
financial aid to school construction; and 

Whereas such aid to school construction 
would be highly beneficial to the residents 
of the city of Milwaukee in that to some 
extent it would ease the burden resting on 
the property owners: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That it hereby declares 
that it approves Federal financial assistance 
to school construction providing that locali- 
tles are given flexibility to determine the 
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use of funds for that purpose; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That such financial assistance 
be based on a system of an equitable relation 
between Federal taxation and distribution 
of such aids; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, through communication with the two 
U.S. Senators from Wisconsin and the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the Fourth 
and Fifth Congressional Districts be advised 
of the city's position with respect to Federal 
financial aid to school construction; and be 
It further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the special 
committee on taxation and financial matters 
be and is hereby authorized to create a sub- 
committee of five persons of the special com- 
mittee on taxation and financial matters to 
take such steps as may be appropriate to 
bring this matter before congressional repre- 
sentatives from the State of Wisconsin; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the board of school 
directors so that they may consider the feasi- 
bility of appointing a subcommittee of their 
membership to work with the subcommittee 
of the special committee on taxation and fi- 
nancial matters for the purpose of carrying 
out the objectives of this resolution. 


Wilfred Gregson Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Society of American Registered Archi- 
tects which was incorporated in Cobb 
County, Ga., has grown into a large and 
highly-respected national organization. 
At its 1960 national convention held in 
Dallas, Tex., the ARA paid tribute to its 
founder—the distinguished Georgia 
architect, Wilfred Gregson of Atlanta. 
The November issue of the ARA News- 
letter contained an article about this 
tribute and I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILFRED GREGSON HONORED AS FOUNDER 


In a solemn ceremony at the Saturday 
morning business session of the 1960 na- 
tional convention, Wilfred J. Gregson, of 
Atlanta, Ga., was presented a scroll proclaim- 
ing his official status as founder of the So- 
ciety of American Registered Architects. 

The proclamation was read to the delegates 
assembled by Victor H. Loebsack, of Topeka, 

Mr. Gregson's role as founder, leader, 
and devoted patron of the ARA was acknowl- 
edged in the proclamation. 

Grateful appreciation was expressed for 
his tireless and unselfish devotion to the 
cause of architecture and it was further 
noted that Mr. Gregson’s role as founder 
would be recorded in the archives of the so- 
clety as testimony of one man’s belief in 
ao rights and liberties of all archi- 


It, of course, goes without saying that Greg 
has been the most revered and at the same 
time, most maligned architect in the United 
States during the past 5 years. He will, how- 
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ever, always be the beloved founder who con- 
ceived and nurtured this organization to 
thousands of architects who will follow in 
the path he has so courageously blazed. 
Wilfred J. Gregson—we salute you. 


Invocation by Cardinal Cushing at Inau- 
guration of President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the text of the invocation 
by Cardinal Cushing at the inaugura- 
tion of President John F, Kennedy on 


January 20: 
INVOCATION 


In this year of our Lord, 1961, we ask Thee, 
O Almighty God, to enlighten us: 

That we may know, as men, our personal 
responsibilities: 

That we may know, as Americans, our 
political, social, and humanitarian responsi- 
bilities; 

That we may know, as citizens of the 
world, our global responsibilities to ourselves 
and our fellow men; 

That we may know, as children of God, our 
responsibilities to the Father of mankind; 

Enlighten us, O Lord, that we may know 
how to combine all of these responsibilities 
into a continuing principle of responsibility; 

Enlighten us that we may know how to put 
this principle of responsibility into daily 
practice, both in ideal and action—in these 
troubled but hopeful times. 

In this year of our Lord, 1961, we beseech 
Thee, O Almighty God, to strengthen our 
resolve; 

To enlarge our vision of the common 

ood; 8 
é To Implement with personal sacrifice the 
objectives of our national purpose; 

To revere In every man that divine spark 
which makes him our brother—that human 
spark which can make him our friend—and 
that personal spark which makes him him- 
self; 

To learn to ask ourselves sincerely in every 
community effort, not what we can get out 
of it, but what we can put into it. 

To defend my right to be myself; to de- 
fend my neighbor’s right to be himself, and 
to defend America's duty to respect the rights 
of all men. 

Strengthen our resolve, O Lord, to trans- 
form this recognition of others into a prin- 
ciple of cooperation. 

Inspire us to practice this principle of 
cooperation both in ideal and action—in 
these most dangerous, but soul-stretching 
times. 

On this 20th day of January—1,961 years 
after the birth of Christ—on the occasion of 
the inauguration of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy as President of the United States of 
America, 

Do Thou, O Almighty God, give him, his 
Cabinet, the Congress and courts of the 
United States—and all of us—the grace: 

To perform with full personal responsi- 
bility our duties as freemen; 

To perform in full cooperation our duties 
as American citizens; 

To perform with complete vigilance our 
duty to prevent the spread of totalitarian 
terror everywhere, 
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To perform with religious fervor our duty 
to teach, implement, and create true free- 
dom as a way of life at home and abroad— 
for true freedom underlies human dignity 
and is a holy state of life. 

Give us the grace then, O Lord, to realize 
that we are made to be holy according to 
Thy image and likeness; for to be good is 
to be godlike. 

Give us the vision, O loving Creator of 
men, to realize that in Thy plan we have a 
self-sacrificing part to play in completing an 
unfinished universe; for to sacrifice is to 
conquer; 

Give us the strength to further Thy crea- 
tion by our responsible and dedicated 
work—for to labor is to pray; 

Give us the charity to further Thy creation 
by our brotherly cooperation—for to care is 
to love. 

Finally, O Lord of men and nations, 
through confidence in Thee let men take 
hope in what is being done in this Capitol 
of our Nation, in this hour, in this month of 
January, in the year 1961; let hearts every- 
where be lifted and let anxieties be dis- 
pelled as new hands, in the vigor of youth, 
grasp the wheel of the ship of state. Put 
Thy hands on his hands, put Thy spirit in 
his heart, put Thy justice and peace, the 
work of justice, in all his programs and let 
this land—and all lands—move forward 
2 0 Thy 9 a through his leader- 

p to new frontiers e, x 
prosperity, Amen. R 


Why Passport Control Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Life 
Line Foundation, with headquarters in 
Washington, in its issue of Life Lines 
for January 16, 1961, emphasizes the 
need for passport control. The article 
points up some of the dangers result- 
ing from our present loose passport regu- 
lations, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, entitled “Why Passport Control 
Is Needed,” printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY Passport CONTROL Is NEEDED 

Sometimes we hear people wonder why it 
is dangerous for American Communists to 
travel abroad. “What can they do in other 
countries that will be more harmful than 
what they are doing here?“ That is the way 
the usual question goes. “After all, the 
mails, and sometimes the diplomatic pouch, 
are open to these people. So why should we 
prevent them from going overseas in person?“ 

To answer such questions, it is necessary 
to understand the true nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy and how it operates. 

International communism has changed its 
technique in recent years in that it relies 
less on direct armed aggression and much 
more on indirect aggression. This latter 
type of aggression places a far heavier reli- 
ance on subversion and espionage and on all 
forms of political agitation and propaganda. 

The principal instrument of the Soviet 
Communists for carrying out these tactics 
of subversion and political subversion and 
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political agitation 18, of course, the appa- 
ratus of the international mistaken con- 
spiracy. This apparatus exists in every cor- 
ner of the world and ls directed from Mos- 
cow. Much of its vast complex organization 
is covert. Much of it is overt and can be 
clearly seen in every capital of the world. 

But the more dangerous aspect of the 
Communist conspiracy is the covert, or hid- 
den, aspect. This aspect depends on secret 
communication and correspondence, hidden 
financing and hidden sources of resupply. 
Such a worldwide organization needs dedi- 
cated persons in every section of the earth 
who must maintain a prescribed role in the 
party machinery. 

A fair share of these persons operate in 
the United States. Consider some examples 
of persons who have applied recently for 
U.S. passports. These examples were set 
forth in the CoNcressioNaL RECORD last 
August. 

One example was a man born in Czecho- 
slovakia, but who is now a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen. It was his job to furnish his 
Communist leaders with the names of all 
active anti-Communists in the United States 
who had relatives still living in Czechoslo- 
vakla. The names were to be supplied, of 
course, for purposes of blackmail or reprisal. 

There was another case of a man to whom 
our Government was powerless to deny a 
passport, yet the Canadian Government con- 
sidered him too dangerous to their public 
security and refused him entry. This was 
ironic because we have, in the past, be- 
moaned the fact that Canada and her 
mother country, England, were far too lax 
in their security regulations, 

Then, there is the case of William Lorenzo 
Patterson. He is the general manager of the 
Communist paper, the Daily Worker. When 
he was visiting his fellow Communists in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia some while ago, 
he gave press interviews in which he accused 
the U.S. Government of being a government 
of criminals and cannibals. He accused us 
of using germ warfare in Korea. The propa- 
ganda use to which the Communists put 
these statements can well be imagined. 
Naturally, they stressed the fact that these 
statements were coming from an American 
citizen traveling on an American passport 
and failed to mention that this individual 
was also a practicing Communist devoted to 
the overthrow of our Government by any 
means at his 

Mr. Patterson gave a speech in New York 
City in which he was reported as having 
urged his audience to write to American sol- 
diers in Korea urging them to refuse to fight 
or to go over to the other side! Yet, Mr. 
Patterson recently asked for a passport to 
travel to the Soviet Union on business and 
pleasure. His request had to be granted, and 
he travels with the blessings of the Gov- 
ernment he is determined to overthrow and 
destroy. 

There are many particular instances in 
which Communists have used their passport 
privileges directly against the best interests 
of their country. But, of course, a Com- 
munist does not have any allegiance to any 
country that supersedes his allegiance to the 
Communist Many = self-admitted 
Communists, many who have been previously 
convicted of misuse of their American pass- 
ports have received new ones since the recent 
Supreme Court decision regarding the mat- 
ter. Prior to this decision, the State Depart- 
ment could refuse to issue a passport to 
persons with known Communist records. 
Now, the State Department is powerless to 
restrict the travel abroad of such persons, 
even though they may know in advance such 
travel is for the purpose of spreading Com- 
munist propaganda about the United States. 

World communism is constructed in much 
the same way that a huge worldwide busi- 
ness is constructed. We all know how in- 
valuable personal contact is in conducting a 
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widespread business operation. Business- 
men are constantly on the go. They find it 
necessary to travel in order to survive. This 
is also true of the executives of world com- 
munism. The telephone and the mails are 
not adequate substitutes for personal con- 
tact. 

The need for personal recruitment and 
personal assessment—all sorts of personal 
contact—is obvious to any who can contem- 
plate the difficulty of running such a far- 
flung operation. 

By hampering the movement, the acces- 
sibility, of the leaders of this conspiracy in 
the United States we are making the Com- 
munists operate under a crippling handicap. 
In removing this handicap, the Supreme 
Court ruled that without an act of Congress 
or Executive order, the State Department did 
not have the constitutional authority to 
exercise arbitrary judgment in such matters. 
Many months have passed since the gate was 
opened for travel abroad by American 
Communists. 


Ike Says Goodby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Parade magazine, in a special report 
written by Vera R. Glaser and Jack An- 
derson, gave an insight into the final 
weeks of President Eisenhower's term in 
the White House. Entitled Ike Says 
Goodby,” the report appeared in the 
January 15 issue of Parade which is dis- 
tributed by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and many other major newspapers 
around the country. 

It is difficult to capture what is in the 
mind and heart of a man who headed our 
Nation for 8 years, but this report has 
captured his spirit, his hopes, and what 


he stands for. I would like to insert an 
article, “Ike Says Goodby,” in the 
RECORD: 


IKE Says Goopsy 
(By Vera R. Glazer and Jack Anderson) 


This coming Friday, with all the pomp of 
& great Republic, the oldest President in 
history will hand over the Nation's leader- 
ship to the youngest ever elected. As bands 
play and flags flutter, what thoughts and 
memories will surge through the mind of 
the man whose heavy task is almost over? 

During these final days, Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower probably will spend several hours alone 
in his pale green oval study in the private 
family quarters of the White House. This 
will be a time for soul-searching, for ask- 
ing himself such questions as: “Have I done 
my best? What is my place in history?” 

The oval room is peopled with the spirits 
of past Presidents who in their time made 
the same self-examination. Around him also 
will be mementos of his 70 years. His great 
mahogany desk faces a ceiling high cabinet 
glinting with medals and other decorations. 
A jeweled saber crests the mantel at his 
right. If he should swing his chair about, 
he can gaze through tall, curving windows 
across lawn and trees to historic Constitu- 
tion Avenue. Over the years that view has 
changed from mud to marble. Its majestic 
Sweep has been shared by Abe Lincoln and 
the rest. 

Of course, only Ike knows his innermost 
thoughts. But from talks with his closest 
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associates, Parade has put together an ex- 
clusive picture of his last days in office, his 
own philosophy, his judgment of himself, 
his vision of the future. 

Under Ike's orders, every Government 
agency has drawn up detailed papers show- 
ing exactly what it is doing and what it 
hopes to do in the future. The Democratic 
platform and Kennedy's campaign promises 
have all been thoughfully analzed to de- 
termine whether they can be implemented 
starting January 20. Result: the takeover 
on Friday should be the smoothest in his- 
tory. 

Despite the difference in their ages (27 
years) and Ike’s dismay at the GOP defeat, 
he would not permit these factors to cloud 
his judgment. His first visit with Ken- 
nedy at the White House was warm and 
gracious, During their 2 hours alone, Ike 
sketched the problems facing the Nation. 
Kennedy listened closely and asked thought- 
ful questions. Ike was particularly pleased 
by Kennedy's interest in balancing the 
budget. The President-elect said he would 
resort to deficit spending only in an emer- 
gency. He asked Ike's advice on how to 
weed more waste out of the Defense Depart- 
ment. When they emerged together from 
Ike's office, the President remarked to State 
Secretary Herter, Defense Secretary Gates, 
and Treasury Secretary Anderson, “It won't 
come as & surprise to you fellows that we 
found enough problems to talk about that 
we could have talked all day.” 

THE PEACEMAKER 


During his last weeks in the White House, 
Ike has been preoccupied with what he con- 
siders the two essentials for America’s fu- 
ture: a just peace and a sound dollar, 

But above all, the man who first made 
his name in war wants to go down in his- 
tory as a peacemaker. He is in no sense 
a pacifist, a peace-at-any-price man. He 
has ceased to use the word “peace” alone. In 
his private discussions, it always is “peace 
with justice." He has prodded his Cabinet 
and the National Security Council with the 
advice that peace, like a good marriage, ts 
always in the making. “Everyone who has 
the competence must work for peace with 
justice, because man has learned how to 
destroy himself.“ 
setback, he believes, must be 
studied for the good that can be extracted 
from it. One Cabinet officer, recalling Ike's 
private reaction to the U-2 incident and the 
summit collapse, told Parade: “The Presi- 
dent revealed not so much bitterness as self- 
inquiry. He kept asking himself whether 
he had done anything to hamper better re- 
lations, whether he could have done some- 
thing to save the summit. After 
it through, he came to the conclusion that 
the summit failure was not his fault, that 
it had been deliberately wrecked by 
Khrushchev.” 

Yet Ike has never lost the hope that some 
way may be found to defrost the cold war. 
The most human clue to his thinking is 
carried on his wrist. It is an unusual watch 
with four tiny photographs set into the dial. 
These are pictures of his grandchildren: 
David, Barbara, Susan, and Mary Jean, the 
children of son John Eisenhower. “I tend to 
think of this Nation,” Ike often tells friends, 
“in terms of my children's and my grand- 
children’s problems.” 

The weight of office, his illnesses, the 
aging process, have produced many changes 
in Eisenhower. He used to spout expletives 
when his temper was triggered. He was im- 
patient with politics. He was also, accord- 
ing to Cabinet Secretary Robert Gray, “an 
enormous idealist whose ideals are some- 
times greater than any fulfillment could 
be.” 

Ike's idealism remains intact, but he is 
more patient. On doctor’s orders, he has 
schooled himself to curb his temper (though 
he can still go turkey-red if anybody chal- 
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lenges his defense or dollar policies). He Js 
more relaxed. 

By self-analysis, Ike discovered the source 
of his mental fatigue. As fast as he laid 
down one,burden, he was obliged to shoulder 
one even heavier. “The trouble comes,” he 
has confided to intimates, when you have 
to shift mental gears several times a day. 
This is what taxes your capacity.” The same 
friends report that he now changes gears 
smoothly, without undue strain. 

The President has even acquired a taste 
for politics. Though Ike's political aware- 
ness has increased, says Senator THRUSTON 
Morton, Republican National Chairman, he 
has never allowed pure politics to dictate any 
of his decisions. This is echoed by Secretary 
Anderson, who told Parade: “I don’t remem- 
ber a single occasion when the President has 
said, Let's make a judgment based upon po- 
litical desirability.’ " 

How does a President reach decisions? Ike 
himself has said: “The President cannot 
Worry about headlines, how the next opinion 
poll will rate him, how his political future 
will be affected. He must worry about the 
good—the long-term, abiding, permanent 
good—of all America.“ At the moment of 
decision, he is alone. Of this isolation, Ike 
has said: “The nakedness of the battlefield, 
When the soldier is all alone in the smoke 
and the clamor and the terror of war, is com- 
parable to the loneliness, at times, of the 
Presidency.” 

During his years in, omce he has suffered at 
least two major personal tragedies: the resig- 
nation of his White House Chief of Staff, 
Sherman Adams, and the death from cancer 
of his Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
& man whom he revered to the point of hero 
worship. Upon learning of Dulles“ death on 
May 24, 1959, Ike canceled plans to go to 
church, sat down and wrote a personal tribute 
in longhand: “One of the truly great men of 
our time * * * A lifetime of labor for world 
Peace has ended.” 

“You know, Tom," Ike told Representative 
Tom Curtis of Missouri recently, Im going 
to be busy after January 20. I’m going to 
Write a book about the Presidency and the 
Problems facing America." The book is 
bound to be a best seller, like his war mem- 
oirs, which earned him about half a million 
dollars, 


But for the next 5 years, Ike’s mind will 
be crowded with other thoughts. Aè he 
wanders through the stately White House 
for the last time, he will find every room 
laden with memories. No doubt he will 
feel a sense of loss as he enters the Lavender 
Room overlooking Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Occupied for so long by his mother-in-law, 
the late Elvira Doud. As he walks by the 
Lincoln Room with its antique bed and 
yellow decor, he will think of his brother, 
Milton, who always stayed there. 

Certainly he will think of the happy times 
he spent lounging in the oval solarium, 
whipping up pancakes in its tiny kitchen, 
entertaining friends in the upstairs ivory 
sitting room with its floral draperies and 
traditional furniture. The privileged few 
who were invited into these family quarters 
will be even less likely to forget. Recalls 
One who came for roast beef, dancing, and 
champagne: “The President was a warm, 
Outgoing host. As we started to leave, he 
called to us, ‘Anyone who wants to come 
mE and dance tomorrow night, please 

ome," 


AN EYE ON THE FUTURE 

Ike may aiso chuckle over some memories. 
At one dinner, for example, he reached under 
the table to rescue a lady's napkin and sud- 
denly heard her cry: “Mr. President, you've 
got my dress“ The lady concerned told 
Parade: “Ike straightened up, then roared 
with laughter.” 

But Ike's eye Is more on the future 
than on the past. Determined to protect 
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the dollar, he has told aids: “My last budget 
is going to be a balanced budget.” Says an 
aid: “We have been told to develop our 
work as if we were to be here another 10 
years." 

At an unpublicized luncheon for Eisen- 
hower appointees at the Army-Navy Club 
here, Ike sought to lift their eyes, too, to 
the future. “Don't ever let me feel,” he 
declared, “that you have let down in this 
fight for a better America, for peace, for 
strength, for private enterprise, for individ- 
ual effort. Always go on fighting.” 

And so Ike prepares to leave the White 
House, his home and office for the past 8 
years. But as all Presidents have done, he 
will leave something of himself behind. 
This is the measure of a nation’s history 
and tradition, 


Dr. Tom Dooley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that following these re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
there be printed an editorial from the 
Hartford Courant of January 20, 1961, 
entitled “Dr. Tom Dooley.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr, Tom DooLEY 

There were some, lounging in their steam- 
heated luxury, surrounded by the sterile, 
white trappings of the modern hospital, who 
complained because the medicine practiced 
by Dr. Tom Dooley in southeast Asia's Jungle 
was not first class. But the multitude, in- 
cluding American business who thought it 
was first-class therapy of thé heart as well 
as head, rushed with money and supplies to 
help him, For his therapies, whatever they 
may have lacked in the way of trained per- 
sonnel and facilities, never lacked in com- 
passion and human warmth—qualities not 
always seen in modern medicine, 

When a man of large vision and ideas dies, 
as Dr. Dooley has, many of the things seen 
during his life tend to diminish or disap- 
pear. And as the petty ones vanish the 
enduring values and the basic goodness shine 
forth, particularly if he is cut down still 
young at his labors. 

Dr. Dooley was a good force for Laos. But 
he was also a much better force for American 
medicine in restoring to the world the image 
of the ancient healer, selfiess, interested in 
helping rather than getting and gaining. 
There have been others, will be others, some 
greater than he, But while he was not alone 
in his work in the barren outlands, his boy- 
ish enthusiasm, his zest, maintained even 
during his fatal illness truly marked him as 
one of the rare people who reflect the good- 
ness of God and the fulfillment of human 
potentials for selflessness. Of suth it may 
be said that who gives, gets; who dies, lives. 

By the gears of the meters of time, this 
life was brief as a winter's hour, and as sad. 
In deeds wrought and projects planned it 
was full, teeming, and fruitful. In it was 
exemplified again the truth that the true 
war of mankind should be against its natural 
enemies, disease and poverty. Who follows 
this path, despite temporary setbacks, does 
warm the hearts of the human race and 
does earn their respect and gratitude and, 
most of all, their love. 
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Address by Senator Wiley Over Wiscon- 
sin Radio Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, following 
the inauguration, we await expectantly 
and hopefully the proposals that will 
carry us across the New Frontier toward 
solution of major problems and meeting 
the complex challenges that confront the 
world in the early 1960's. 

Now the time has arrived for deeds, not 
just words; for actions, not just admon- 
ishments; for realistic solutions to solve 
our problems, not just repetitions of 
time-tested, hope-raising ideals unac- 
companied by adequate formulas to at- 
tain these goals. X 

These trying times, of course, also de- 
mand cooperation, bipartisanship, inso- 
far as possible, and broad support of 
3 tic efforts to meet our national 
goals. 

Building upon the policies and pro- 
grams of the past—and, as necessary, 
creating new ones—I am confident that, 
by putting our shoulders to the wheel, 
we, as a people, can succeed in sur- 
mounting the obstacles and going for- 
ward to build a better, brighter future. 

Recently, in a broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to re- 
view some of the long-range challenges 
confronting the Nation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the text printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Witty Reviews Issues BEFORE CONGRESS; 
OUTLINES ANTI-COMMUNIST PROGRAM 

On Friday, the inauguration of our 35th 
President, John F. Kennedy, marked a next 
step of our Nation's long march toward its 
destined role in world history. 

The occasion was a solemn one—shot 
through with a realization that upon new 
shoulders—that of the President and newly 
appointed administrative officlals—rest deci- 
sions and responsibilities affecting the wel- 
fare and survival of all of us—now, and for 
the next 4 years. 

The inauguration of a new President, algo, 
presented to the world a dramatic demon- 
stration of the workings of a true democratic 
process. 

Now, we must adopt the right kind of poli- 
cies and programs, If this is done, the na- 
tions of the globe—particularly the newly 
emerging ones—will again witness that a free 
government, “of, by, and for the people“ 
best serves its citizens. We will again de- 
monstrate also that—our free system—being 
more than self-serving, is capable of world 
leadership, of supporting efforts to protect 
the integrity of other nations; and of par- 
ticipating in programs to promote progress 
and peace for mankind. 

The inauguration—involving parades, in- 
auguratlon balls, and other festivities—was 
a gala affair. Now the ball is over. As a 
nation, we must get down to the business of 
carrying forward projects—and, as necessary, 
designing new policies—to serve our country 
and our people in the trying times ahead. 

Currently, the new administration—with 
new appointees as heads of departments and 
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agencies—is now attempting to get a grip on 
the reins of government. 

While occupants of the driver’s seats have 
changed, we find, however, that many of the 
long-range problems—more broad scope and 
lasting than the service of a one- or two- 
term administration—are still with us. 

As we move forward into 1961, these big 
jobs include: 

1. The issue of peace or war; 

2. The task of combatting communism; 

3. Resolving our economic problems; 

4. Fulfilling our obligations in education, 
nousing, care of the aging, civil rights, and 
other fields; and 

5, Generally creating the wide variety of 
policies and programs necessary to serve our 
country domestically and internationally. 

The significance of these and other issues 
to progress and our survival demands a 
strong effort from the American people. 

From time to time, there will—as in the 
past—be differences among us on how best 
to attain our goals. There is no pay dirt, 
however, in opposing for the sake of oppos- 
ing. In circumstances of differing opinions, 
rather, we must encourage the offering of 
constructive alternatives to policies and pro- 
grams which—in our individual judgment 
are not adequate to the times. 

Only by so doing, can we create the kind 
of constructive, realistic programs necessary 
to meet the great challenges of the early 
1960's. 

PEACE OR WAR 


Briefiy, now, let's take a look at some of the 
specific steps required in each of the major 
fields of endeavor. 

The maintaining of peace—or, conversely, 
the prevention of a third world war, as well 
as brushfire wars—requires: 

A strong national defense; 

Greater cooperation with our allies—mill- 
tarily, as well as in other ways—to block the 
outspreading of communism; and 

Effective efforts to prevent the domination 
of the non-Communist and newly emerging 
nations by communuism—to avold the Reds’ 
gaining a balance of power in the nonmili- 
tary flelds of battle. 


MULTIPRONGED PROGRAM TO COMBAT 
COMMUNISM 


Combatting the worldwide Communist of- 
fensive 18, in itself, a tremendous challenge. 

The American people, despite a natural 
inclination for peace, must gird themselves 
for a long, tough pull against the Communist 
threat to our survival and world peace. 

I am confident we have the manpower, ré- 
sources, and technological know-how—and 
also a superior political-economic-social 
system, as well as principles and ideals—to 
defeat communism. 

However, this will not happen by wishful 
thinking. Rather, it will be done only by 
creation of a strong anti-Communist pro- 
gram, including: 

1. As I mentioned, the creation of an 
ever stronger nuclear-missile-space defense 
to deter military aggression by the Com- 
munists—since the Reds understand missile 
muscle better than words. 

2. Development of an economic policy— 
strengthened by cooperation with our al- 
lies—to win on the economic front; 

3. Carrying forward and, as necessary ex- 
panding, our counteroffensive on the ideolog- 
ical battleground; and 

4. Further strengthening our internal se- 
curity program to protect ourselves from the 
Communists’ nefarious activities. 

These, then, are the basic steps for com- 
bating communism. However, this must 
not be allowed to absorb all our efforts, ener- 
gies, and resources. 

Instead, we need to engage in, not just 
a reaction program, but rather in positive, 
forward-moving efforts to channel more of 
the resources and manpower to creating a 
better life for more people, 
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STRENGTHENING THE U.S. ECONOMY 


Briefly, now, let’s take a look at our eco- 
nomic problems. 

Across the Nation, there are—regrettably— 
about 4%½ million unemployed and economic 
slowdowns in some businesses and industries. 

As President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message, pointed out, however, the 
country is still moving ahead with levels 
of employment and output of goods and 
services unsurpassed in our history. 

In dealing with these economic difficulties, 
let’s face some facts of life. The antidote 
to an economic setback is not to throw up 
our hands and shout: “Depression!” Psycho- 
logically, this could help to create one; per- 
haps it has already made the situation more 
difficult in this case. 

Nor should Uncle Sam be expected to bear 
the whole burden of pump priming the 
economy—as some would propose. The 
Treasury is not a bottomless pit, kept full 
by an invisible genie, creating new money 
without cost to the taxpayers. 

All segments of the U.S. economy have a 
vested interest in, and a fundamental re- 
sponsibility for, helping to resolve our 
economic problems. Among other things, 
this means attempts to create jobs for the 
unemployed and keeping the wheels of our 
free enterprise system rolling forward at a 
good rate of progress. 

Now, what can be done? 

In my judgment, new efforts are needed 


Encourage greater confidence in—not at- 
tempt to undermine—our economy; 

Encourage greater investment in enter- 
prises—large and small; 

Encourage greater labor-management-con- 
sumer cooperation; and 

As necessary, expand Government pro- 
grams for highway building, airport con- 
struction, etc.; and loosen up money policy; 
but only as necessary. 

In all of this, of course, it is extremely 
important not to take action that would spur 
inflation and further depreciate the dollar. 

The Nation, I am confident, will be able to 
deal swiftly and successfully with the eco- 
nomic slowdowns and unemployment—if we 
(1) encourage the cooperation of all seg- 
ments of the economy to deal with the situa- 
tion; (2) realistically emphasize the positive 
aspects of the picture—not enlarge the nega- 
tive out of perspective; and (3) get rid of 
the pass-the-buck attitude of “Let Uncle 
Sam do the whole job.” 

MEETING NEEDS OF PEOPLE 

Confronting us, also, in Congress is the 
need to better meet the needs of our people 
in the following fields: 

1. Education: According to reports, we now 
lack about 130,000 to 142,000 classrooms and 
about 135,000 teachers, to serve the school 
population. Asa result, our educational pro- 
gram is being handicapped by the lack of 
well trained and well paid teachers; obsolete, 
overcrowded classrooms—often attended in 
double shifts by students; a general inability 
to meet the special needs of students with 
differing degrees of intelligence and capabili- 
ties; and other shortcomings that handicap 
our system. 

2. A good program for the aging: Today, 
there are more than 16 million people over 
65, who do not have adequate incomes to 
provide a decent standard of living. The 
Congress will need to give attention to this 
problem—particularly to the health needs of 
our senior citizens; and 

3. Civil rights: Through the effective ad- 
ministration of existing laws and, as neces- 
sary, the adoption of new ones, we need to 
assure protection of all the constitutional 
rights of our citizens. 

UNRESOLVED PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE 

Now, what about agriculture? As all of 
us „no real solutions have yet been 
found for the production-consumption im- 
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balance of farm commodities in dairying or 
other segments of farming. 

Unfortunately, there is a strange anomaly: 
The United States has a ile of sur- 
plus commodities, valued at about $9 billion. 
By contrast, however, billions of people else- 
where in the world are living on inadequate 
diets. 

Over the years, efforts have been made to 
channel these valuable foodstuffs to the 
needy people. For example, President Eisen- 
hower recently recommended distribution of 
more surplus foods through the United 
Nations. In addition, we have distributed 
these commodities abroad, elther for human- 
itarian purposes or for exchange of other 
commodities. 

Fundamentally, however, the American 
farmer is interested in—and must have to 
survive economically—sales, not giveaways. 

Recognizing the increasing capability of 
our food production plant, as well as the 
growing need by the exploding population for 
more food, we need more effective, creative 
ways to distribute these lifegiving products 
at home and abroad. As this can be suc- 
cessfully done, it will not only serve human- 
ity, but also will strengthen our lagging 
agricultural economy. 

In addition to Federal efforts in the field, 
farm organizations also could well cooperate 
by working together, as well as with the 
United Nations and other international 
groups, in the much needed effort to find 
new markets. 

On January 26, the national farm organ- 
izations are meeting with the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman. I am 
hopeful that the conference will result in 
some realistic proposals for dealing with the 
economic problems, not only in dairying, 
but also in other segments of agriculture. 


Proposals for Western Hemisphere 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
International Latex Co. has pioneered in 
the sponsorship of public service edi- 
torials on national and international is- 
sues. Their forthright and provocative 
statements have created considerable 
interest. 

I invite attention to a recent state- 
ment which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald and the New 
York Times entitled “Keys to Western 
Hemisphere—Unity and Prosperity.” 
There is much in this short editorial 
that is bold and imaginative. It should 
indeed serve as a basis for public discus- 
sion and debate on Western Hemisphere 
economic cooperation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the above referred to state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Keys To WESTERN HEMISPHERE—UNITY AND 
PROSPERITY 

(By A. N. Spanel, chairman International 
Latex Corp.) 

American industry, with the backing of the 
U.S. Government, is called upon to work a 
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miracle in Latin America. Nothing short of 
this can arrest the spread in our hemisphere 
of Communist-Fascist disord: threa’ 

not only the freedom and ty of Latin 
American peoples but the security of the 
United States and Canada. 

Fortunately it is a miracle well within the 
bounds of practical realization. The proof 
is on display in Puerto Rico. There a densely 
populated island, though its natural re- 
sources are sharply inferior to those in most 
other Latin American countries, is making 
spectacular progress on the basis of real 
democracy. 

In the Latin American world tortured by 
hunger, ignorance, disease, and class ha- 
treds—a world torn by social strife—Puerto 
Rico stands as a showcase of economic sanity 
and social peace. As a recent article in Look 
magazine put it, The island is living proof 
that an underdeveloped area can go through 
an industrial revolution today without vio- 
lence or communism.” If its lessons are 
learned and applied, the living standards of 
170 million people can be steadily improved 
and the Western Hemisphere immunized 
against communism, 

In the same Caribbean waters, Cuba stands 
as a showcase of the likely alternative to the 
Necessary and possible miracle. Dictator 
Castro is conspiring to exploit the corrosive 
evils in Latin America—this under the guid- 
ance of, and in the interests of the Moscow- 
Peiping axis. Because the conditions that 
produced the Cuban disease exist in other 
Latin American countries, its infection is 
rapidly spreading. 

THE CASTRO SICKNESS 


In our justified alarm for our own security, 
we sometimes overlook the ordeal of the 
Cuban people, terrorized, brutalized, increas- 
ingly impoverished, their beloved island 
turned into a pawn in the global Communist 
game. Their tragic fate will assuredly be 
shared by one Latin American people after 
another unless reason and courage prevail 
over fatalistic apathy. 

The reaction to the Cuban events in the 
United States has thus far been the paral- 
ysis of deep shock. Drugged by wishful 
thinking slogans—just as in postwar China 
we were drugged by the agrarian reformers 
nonsense—we helped Castro come to power. 
Then we surrendered on the installment plan, 
staring in helpless confusion as the human 
rights and material interests of our own 
citizens and the Cuban people were vio- 
lated and a Communist stronghold arose 
Within 90 miles of our shores. 

We Americans cannot ignore our share of 
responsibility. We dare not ignore it be- 
Cause the safety and ultimately the survival 
of our country is menanced. What then, 
can we do? 

The answer is not in U.S, Government 
handouts, no matter how generous. They 
must prove sterile as long as the climate 
for their fruitful use remains un ed. 
The answer, we believe, is in bold political- 
economic statesmanship, with Latin Ameri- 
Cans participating not as mendicants but as 
true partners. And a pilot plant for the un- 
dertaking is already operating successfully 
in Puerto Rico. 

The need is to remove the obstacles to the 
growth of industry and agriculture in Latin 
America, to provide the conditions for in- 
tensive development of its vast natural re- 
sources. Only in that way can we conquer 
the ugly poverty which, in the final analysis, 
is we breeding ground of all the infectious 
evils, 

It is precisely because in Puerto Rico those 
obstacles did not exist, or have been cou- 
Trageously removed, that the island, long re- 
garded as the “poor-house of the Caribbean,” 
is now prospering. Some 600 American-fi- 
Nanced plants are already providing jobs and 
developing local resources because they en- 
joy a 10-year exemption from all Puerto 
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Rican corporation and property taxes; and 
have been freed by Washington from Federal 
taxes as well. 

INCENTIVES TO DESTROY POVERTY 


Along with these powerful incentives, there 
is the further and probably decisive fact that 
Puerto Rico, living under the American flag, 
participates in what amounts to a Common 
Market with the United States and in large 
measure with Canada. 

By contrast, other Latin American coun- 
tries kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg by imposing heavy and often punitive 
taxes. They tend to treat North American 
industrial pioneers not as partners but as 
intruders to be harassed and heavily taxed. 
The United States, at its end, while encour- 
aging private investment in Latin America 
in words, in fact penalizes it by high taxes 
on profits earned in those countries. 

Most serious of all, exaggerated national- 
ism in the economic sphere, expressed in 
steep tariff walls, has splintered Latin 
America into 20 fractional and competing 
markets. This condemns each of them to 
low production, pitiful wages and high con- 
sumer prices. Alluding to this situation in 
these columns in April 1956, we wrote: 

“There are those who say that Latin Amer- 
ica needs a great flow of foreign capital 
such as developed the young United States. 
But it should be remembered that this cap- 
ital was flowing into a young federation 
of States unhampered by economic barriers 
vis-a-vis each other. * * The United 
States offered wide-open markets and growth 
potentials that Latin America will continue 
to lack so long as it remains carved up into 
20 divided economic groups. Just as 
Simon Bolivar of old called for political 
emancipation for Latin America, so 20 mod- 
ern ‘Simon Bolivars’ have the opportunity 
to lead 170 million Latin American people 
to an adequate and hopeful standard of liy- 
ing, through cooperation and unity and ulti- 
mately economic federation itself.” 

The primary answer to hemisphere prob- 
lems, in short, is the planned demolition of 
economic barriers, leading eventually to a 
Common Market. Given the indispensable 

tion of the United States and Canada, 
it would create a Common. Market of some 
350 million people. The two great English- 

g nations would benefit by access to 
urgently needed mineral and other Latin 
American resources, and the Latin American 
nations would at last be on the highroad to 
becoming modern industrial countries. 


HEMISPHERIC COMMON MARKET PLAN 


The Common Market makes commonsense. 
We said it in 1956 and we underscore it now. 
It should appeal to Latin Americans who are 
patriotically concerned over the inroads of 
communism, including those who have a 
direct material stake in preserving a free 
economy. In part, at least, the problem 18 
one of communications. The message of eco- 
nomic independence, interdependence and 
unity must be carried to all Latin Americans, 
even as Bolivar carried the message of poli- 
tical independence and unity. 

Fortunately we- and they have one such 
Bolivar in the great practical idealist who 
has been the chief political architect of the 
Puerto Rican miracle—Governor Luis Muñoz 
Marin. He is a wise and simple man in whose 
bosom beats a heart in tune with the heart- 
beats and aspirations of millions of other 
Latin Americans. He understands their 
problems and speaks their language. He is 
uniquely equipped to start Latin Americans 
thinking and planning in terms of incentives 
to foreign industry under conditions of eco- 
nomic unity. ` 

The immediate and imperative need, as we 
see it, is: 

First, an accelerated program of expansion 
in Puerto Rico itself. The island can sup- 
port many hundreds of additional industrial 
enterprises. It can be turned into a fertile 
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seedbed of venture capital, with the profits 
transplanted to other parts of Latin America 
as favorable conditions are provided. 

Second, our State Department and Presi- 
dent must make full use of Governor Mufioz 
as a roving ambassador to Latin American 
countries. He can effectively draw on his 
own island's experience to convey the vision 
of Latin American progress once the dead 
hands of fractional markets and self-defeat- 
ing economic nationalism are lifted. Puerto 
Rico itself could only gain from such a pro- 
gram. Happily, the Governor, from the very 
beginning has had brilliant right-hand men 
to assist him. They are the creative and able 
pioneers like Teodoro Moscoso, Mariano 
Ramirez, Rivera Hernandez and Rafael Picó 
to mention only a few. Puerto Rico will not 
be neglected. 

Third, the key North and Latin American. 
countries must agree on a fundamental and 
reciprocal plan of action. In a detailed es- 
say on Latin America’s future, first pub- 
lished on April 15, 1956, and repeatedly 
republished thereafter, we ventured to out- 
line the basic elements of such a plan. Be- 
cause it has evoked such favorable response 
from hemisphere leaders, we quote its 
essential components: 

“THE MEANS ` 

1. It is proposed that the 20 countries of 
Latin America enter into a mutual agree- 
ment to drop all existing trade barriers be- 
tween them. In return, the United States 
will declare tax-exempt all profits earned 
through new investments of its citizens in 
the aforesaid countries prior to the transfer 
of these profits to the United States; and 
upon transfer, the profits be taxed no higher 
than at capital gain rates. Furthermore, in 
order that the volume and scope of such in- 
vestments may be realized, the United States 
will assume responsibility for effecting a 
minimum private investment of a billion 
dollars a year for 5 years. 

"2. The U.S. commitments will hinge upon 
the Latin countries agreeing that, except for 
petroleum and minerals, the profits on such 
private investments shall not be taxed more 
than 10 percent per annum and that this 
maximum rate shall apply either to corpora- 
tions or to individuals but not to both. In 
this way, North American investors would 
not have their incentives stifled by self-de- 
feating, high Latin tax rates, 

“3. The 20 Latin American nations will 
agree to the free and unrestricted movement 
of both profits and capital from one country 
to another, in order to encourage the pio- 
neering development not just of some but 
of all their countries.” 

Our 1956 proposal ended with words that, 
In the light of the Cuban tragedy and explo- 
sive political pressures in other countries, are 
even more pertinent today: 

“Whatever costs the United States might 
incur as a consequence of reduced tax re- 
ceipts would be inconsequential compared to 
the overwhelming financial burdens it would 
otherwise be forced to undertake in the fu- 
ture in helping to snuff out the hemispheric 
fires of communism or fascism.” 

The miracle so desperately needed is 
within our grasp. 


Depreciation Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, our tax 
system contains many outmoded provi- 
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sions and there are many opportunities 
in it for reform and improvement. One 
of the most conspicuous is in the field 
of depreciation allowances. 

We are far behind other countries in 
the world in allowing proper provision 
for the depreciation of our plants. The 
effect of the current provision is to pe- 
nalize modernization. 

I believe that a review of these provi- 
sions of our law should be one of the 
first objectives of this Congress. 

I submit herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican of Monday, January 16, 1961, 
which eloquently urges this same point 
of view: 

DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE 


We have more than once returned to the 
theme of liberalizing depreciation allow- 
ances in order to allow more dollars to be 
pumped back into industry, for such a 
scheme can play an integral part in stimu- 
lating the Nation's economic health. 

Some new figures from Editorial Research 

bolster our argument. According 
to information compiled by Richard Spong: 
“The industrial plant of the United States 
is now less modern than those of Western 
Europe, Russia or Japan. A study made 
for the U.S. Army last April found that the 
Nation's industrial production base is aging 
fast; 80 to 85 percent of the Army's own 
machine tools will be obsolescent within 
3 years. By way of corollary, many Socialist 
nations allow more generous depreciation 
allowances for tax purposes than does the 
capitalist United States.” 

Surveys of manufacturing concerns over- 
whelmingly indicate that they would in- 
crease their capital improvements spending 
if allowances were altered to conform more 
realistically with present-day costs. 

“Proponents of change in this area.“ the 
report reads, “say that whereas depreciation 
for Federal income tax purposes by all indus- 
try has been averaging about $15 billion a 
year, the proper amount should be about 
$21 billion. They figure that Inflation has 
boosted replacement costs that much, One 
study notes that the construction dollar of 
today is worth 35 cents in 1939 dollars. 
Hence, it argues, $1 million worth of equip- 
ment installed in 1939 cannot be replaced 
for less than 83 million.” 

The 87th Congress will consider various 
measures designed to improve the economic 
situation in depressed areas and throughout 
the Nation generally, and depreciation al- 
lowance liberalization should be among 
them. 

Here in the Naugatuck Valley industry is 
being given stiff competition by foreign prod- 
ucts produced in countries which enjoy 
the benefits of lower costs. Fallure to al- 
low our manufacturers to stay abreast of 
these nations in plant and equipment mod- 
ernization is folly. 


Editorial Tribute to C. G. Hall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. C. G. “Crip” Hall, one of the 
most beloved public servants in the his- 
tory of Arkansas, passed away. “Crip” 
Hall had become an institution in Arkan- 
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sas during his 24 years as secretary of 
state. The record of his accomplish- 
ments in that office is lengthy, and he 
consistently gave unselfishly of himself, 
to the betterment of Arkansas. He will 
be greatly missed by everyone who knew 
him. 


I ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials concerning his services to the 
citizens of Arkansas be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, Jan. 16, 1961] 
C. G. “Carp” HALL 


C. G. “Crip” Hall, whose service in the office 
of secretary of state has spanned the ad- 
ministrations of six Governors, had become 
an Arkansas institution long before his 13th 
inauguration last Tuesday. 

For a quarter of a century the waxings 
and wanings of political fortunes left him 
untouched. 

But it was no mere length of tenure in 
office that made “Crip” Hall a favorite of his 
fellow citizens. As custodian of the capitol, 
Mr. Hall had made the beauty of the grounds 
and the annual Christmas lighting ceremony 
sources both of personal satisfaction for him 
and civic pride for the State. 

Mr. Hall's successful efforts to have State 
records and historical files microfilmed was 
no less valuable a service though this was 
less well known. 

University of Arkansas athletics were a 
particular passion of his, and he has pro- 
vided an annual award for the outstanding 
player in the homecoming game. It was a 
source of deep regret at Fayetteville when, 
last fall, he was unable to attend the home- 
coming game because of declining health. 

For a full generation of Arkansans who 
have grown up during “Crip” Hall's tenure 
as secretary of state, and for the State as 
a whole, his death means the loss of a be- 
loved public figure. 


{Prom the Arkansas Democrat, Jan. 16, 1961] 
C. G. “Crip” HALL 


Of the 24 men who have held the position 
of secretary of state since Arkansas was ad- 
mitted to the Union, C. G. “Crip” Hall held 
the position the longest. He was entering 
his 25th year of service when death came. 

Only the tenure of the second secretary of 
state, D. B. Greer, who served from 1840 to 
1859, even approached his. Just a few other 
secretaries of state in the Nation had service 
records comparable to Mr. Hall's. 

Voters consistently returned him to office 
not merely because he was extremely popu- 
lar, but because he gave them the kind of 
service they much appreciated. Prompt, 
courteous attention has characterized that 
department since his first day on the job. 
Years didn’t dull his interest in duties. 

He initiated the most efficient accounting 
system his department ever had. The micro- 
filming of records which he started revealed 
his feeling of trusteeship of historical ma- 
terials. 

Our State capitol became known as one of 
the most beautiful and best maintained in 
the country, largely as a result of his en- 
deavors. The landscaping of the capitol 
grounds, the lighting of the classic structure, 
and the location of departmental buildings 
were of intense personal concern to him. 

The University of Arkansas had a dedicated 
alumnus in him. Enthusiastically he backed 
athletics in every way he could. 

He originated the Arkansas Traveler“ cita- 
tions for distinguished visitors to the State. 
In that alone, he helped form a better na- 
tional picture of Arkansas without disclaim- 
ing our pioneer heritage. 
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Immediate Approval of H.R. 581 Will 
Curb Residual Oil Imports and Pro- 
vide a Quick and Effective Economic 
Remedy for Unemployment in the Coal 
and Railroad Industries 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, par- 
ticular attention is directed to H.R. 581, 
which I have introduced again this year 
because I still live in hope that the Con- 
gress of the United States will come to 
realize that—in this legislative body and 
here alone—lies the one definite and de- 
pendable source of security for the 
American worker whose job is taken 
away or threatened by imports, 

My bill would limit residual oil im- 
ports to 10 percent of domestic demand 
for the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year. I recognize that this 
figure might have to be adjusted upward 
before it would become acceptable to the 
majority of our membership. Whatever 
the final decision, the study necessary 
for Congress to reach an agreement will 
produce information that cannot help 
but arouse demand for immediate action 
on this problem. 

I mention a willingness to permit a 
moderate boost in the percentage pre- 
scribed because I am well aware that the 
purveyors of alien fuel have become so 
arrogant and confident about their posi- 
tion in our east coast markets that they 
have convinced a number of customers 
that their product will always be avail- 
able. As a consequence, some consum- 
ers have been credulous enough to in- 
stall oil-burning equipment exclusively 
in their plants, factories, and apartment 
houses. What would happen in these 
instances in the event of a cutoff of 
ocean-shipped supplies is a subject that 
international oil discreetly avoids in 
contacts with new construction. 

Unfortunately, victims of this selling 
policy failed to engage themselves in the 
simple research that would produce glar- 
ing examples of the folly of depending 
upon ocean-shipped oil. From the time 
that I undertook this crusade against 
excessive residual oil imports more than 
a decade ago, I have emphasized that 
there was severe hardship and suffer- 
ing—particularly in New England—when 
ocean transportation was interrupted in 
early 1942. Factories, office buildings, 
and schools had to be closed until rail- 
road facilities were expanded and coal 
came to the rescue. 

Many of the plants that have risen on 
the Atlantic seaboard in recent years are 
not equipped to burn anything but oil. 
The source of their supplies is Vene- 
zuela. Though we have persistently pro- 
tested Government policies that permit 
oil shippers from capturing American 
markets at the expense of domestic sup- 
pliers, the deluge from abroad has con- 
tinued almost unabated. Not until the 
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President of the United States, on the 
advice of Cabinet members involved in 
defense planning, created a mandatory 
oil import control program in 1959 was 
there any semblance of protection for 
the U.S. independent oil and coal indus- 
tries. The President’s order was a step 
in the right direction, but its implemen- 
tation has fallen short of expectations 
and emphasizes the urgent need for leg- 
islation to meet security standards and 
at the same time to provide an oppor- 
tunity for distressed coal regions to 
reenter markets captured by alien oil. 

If there is any doubt that a medium 
in addition to the Executive order is re- 
quired to place an effective check on 
shipments from foreign refineries, im- 
port figures since the order went into 
effect will provide the answer. On 
March 10, 1959, the White House issued 
the proclamation adjusting and regulat- 
ing imports of crude oil and products 
into the United States. Incoming ship- 
ments of residual oil were not to exceed 
the level reached in 1957, during which 
year, incidentally, a record 173 million 
barrels were imported. The importer's 
reaction to the proclamation is now no- 
torious, For the year 1959, 223 million 
barrels of residual oil—or 50 million bar- 
rels over the 1957 mark—were imported 
into the United States. For 1960, the 
figure reached an all-time high of 230 
million barrels. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress who may not yet be aware of 
the impact of residual oil imports on 
the domestic economy, I point out that 
last year’s incoming shipments of resi- 
dual oil were equivalent in energy value 
to 55 million tons of bituminous coal. 
To anyone familiar with the poverty 
and misery that persists in areas of 
chronic surplus labor, the policy of per- 
mitting seriously distressed areas to be 
unnecessarily deprived of such a sub- 
stantial volume of business is a mystify- 
ing paradox. For a number of years 
many Government officials and Members 
of Congress have demanded legislation 
to stimulate the economy of chronic 
labor areas, of which coal communities 
are a prominent part. The fact is that a 
reasonable restriction on imported resi- 
dual oil could constitute the most sud- 
den and most effective economic remedy 
Possible under peacetime conditions. 

Mr, Speaker, if this Congress will 
enact a 10 percent quota on residual oil 
imports, you will see an unprecedented 
business comeback in many, many min- 
ing communities of Pennsylvania and 
other coal-producing States that serve 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Had H.R. 581, 
setting the quota at 10 percent, been in 
effect in 1960, it would have limited 
residual oil imports to about 56 mil- 
lion barrels, Approximately the same 
amount entered this country in 1948, the 
third year of the postwar invasion of 
America’s fuel markets. What foreign 
residual oil has done to my part of the 
country since that time is reflected in 
any number of statistical analyses, in- 
cluding the Department of Labor’s sur- 
veys on surplus labor areas. The same 
story is detected in reports of coal- 
carrying railroads. 
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The total coal freight originated on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 1948 amounted 
to 49,776,000 tons. In 1958, the last full 
year for which this record is available, 
the figure amounted to 24,359,000 tons. 
Here, then, is a drop of 25 million tons 
of coal—or just about a 50 percent busi- 
ness decline, That loss in tonnage to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is easy to under- 
stand. Throughout central and western 
Pennsylvania over the last 12 years one 
mine after another has fallen prey to 
the inequitable competition of residual 
oil imports. A mine closes and its em- 
ployees become surplus labor. Additional 
surplus labor is occasioned by the drop 
in railroad freight tonnage. Timbering 
firms, equipment manufacturers, and 
miscellaneous suppliers to the coal in- 
dustry add their share to the surplus 
labor category. From then on, the in- 
cidence of unemployment increases un- 
checked. 

Residual oil imports were responsible 
for the early economie deterioration of 
mining and railroad communities. As 
they increased in intensity—from more 
than 56 million barrels in 1948 to 230 
million barrels last year—they extended 
economic havoc throughout wide regions 
of Pennsylvania and many other States 
throughout the Appalachian area. 

Let us look once more at the 10-percent 
quota limitation which I have proposed. 
I have conceded that Congress may find 
it necessary to revise the percentage 
after a careful study of the importers’ 
practices, and of the present conse- 
quences of their handiwork. What must 
be determined is how much—if any— 
residual oil imports are actually neces- 
sary. Like the coal industry, independ- 
ent domestic oil producers and refiners 
have lost considerable husiness to for- 
eign oil. They certainly merit an op- 
portunity to regain some of the business 
which has been taken away by the inter- 
national oil crowd. In addition, heavy 
volumes of residual oil are refined in this 
country from foreign crude. The total 
impingement upon the markets that 
would normally have been served by do- 
mestic oil and coal holds the key to 
considerable joblessness in this country. 

At this point I should like to insert in 
the Recor the following excerpt from a 
paper presented recently to an interna- 
tional labor organization meeting in 
Geneva by Stephen F, Dunn, president 
of the National Coal Association, repre- 
senting the U.S. bituminous coal and an- 
thracite industries: 

The first definite official limitations on 
crude and products, including residual oil, 
took effect in April 1959 on orders of the 
President of the United States after US. 
Cabinet officials reported that national se- 
curity required a limitation on foreign oil 
imports. The subsequent cutbacks have pro- 
vided a modicum of help to the coal indus- 
try, but incoming shipments are still far too 
high to permit us to recapture any of the 
seaboard markets preempted by international 
oll shippers over the past 12 or 15 years. 
Many of the countries represented here may 
by experience understand the difficulties that 
can come from an excess in the world oil 
supply. In our country, foreign residual oll 
has been offered to domestic consumers at 
whatever price is necessary to undersell coal, 
Because it is difficult to determine the actual 
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cost of producing this residue of higher grade 
products of crude, residual oil can actually 
be offered as low as the marketer finds it 
necessary to go. , 

Why legislative action alone will cut 
back residual oil imports has been evi- 
denced in the shipper’s response to the 
mandatory oil import control program. 
Here are further interesting data: 

From 1946 through 1950 residual oil 
imports amounted to 347 million barrels. 
The next 5-year period—1951-55—-shows 
a total of 660 million barrels. And a 
total of 971 million barrels appears on 
the 1956-60 scoreboard. The increase of 
the past 5 years over the first 5 postwar 
years amounts to 180 percent. 

One more figure which I should like 
to insert in the Recor» at this time refers 
to 1948, in which year residual oil im- 
ports amounted to approximately the 
level at which H.R. 581 would set current 
shipments. The increase of residual oil 
imports for 1960 over 1948 amounts to 
326 percent. I leave that figure with you. 
Perhaps it will startle this Congress into 
quick action on this issue. 


Achievements of the Soviet Union in 
Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
year the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy received a detailed report on the 
international role of the United States 
in the development of atomic energy. 
Robert McKinney, publisher of the New 
Mexican at Santa Fe, N. Mex., directed 
the preparation of that study which 
gave us insights into achievements of 
the Soviet Union. The study was ex- 
tremely valuable to the committee, as 
well as to the Congress and the Nation. 
His examination of power develop- 
ments—from organic fuels to the atom 
placed him in a position so that the New 
York Times on January 22, 1961 said 
“Probably no man is more aware of 
world energy status than Mr. McKin- 
ney.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times’ interview 
with Mr. McKinney be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sovrer ENERGY Sources TERMED TWICE 

THOSE OF THE Free WOorLD 
(By Gene Smith) 

“Russia alone bas nearly twice the con- 
ventional energy sources of the entire free 
world, without even considering recent oil 
discoveries in the Soviet Union.” Those 
words from Robert McKinney, editor and 
publisher of the Santa Fe New Mexican, a 
daily newspaper in that city, should be 
enough to cause anyone to sit up and take 
notice. But when they are considered in 
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their true light, they should have an even 
more sobering effect. 

Mr. McKinney has served in various ca- 
pacities studying world energy problems for 
the U.S. Government. He was in charge of 
the “Review of the International Atomic Pol- 
icies and Programs of the United States“ —3 
report to the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. Probably no man is 
more aware of world energy status than Mr. 
McKinney. 

It is equally probable that no more urgent 
problem faces this country and its new ad- 
ministration, Only last week the Kennedy- 
Johnson Natural Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee made its report to the President- 
elect. 

POINTLESS LABOR 


Actually, they could have saved themselyes 
a lot of work, simply by studying Mr. Mc- 
Kinney's report of last October. The state- 
ment on Russian energy sources versus the 
free world is his own interpolation as given 
in a recent interview. - 

“The Russians are taking it easy in hydro- 
electric and atomic powers,” he said in the 
interview, This is simply a matter of high 
investment costs, They have a fully em- 
ployed economy and can't spare the men and 
materials, hence they emphasize thermal 
plants at industrial.centers and haul the 
coal to them. 3 

“That is their program now. They prefer 
to continue this way. I feel that they will 
go easy on atomic power till we beat all 
obstacles on it in the West.“ 

Mr. McKinney pointed out that any com- 
parisons between power potentials in the 
United States and Russia should take into 
consideration the fact that once residential 
and commercial demands in this country 
are eliminated, the power produced in Rus- 
sia for industry is much more comparable 
with this country’s. 


USE OF FUELS DETAILED 


In yolume 1 of his report to the Joint 
Committee Mr. McKinney pointed out the 
relative consumption of the principal fuels 
projected through 2000 (all figures are in 
millions of short tons of coal equivalent) : 

Coal: Free world, 1,249 in coal last year, 
against 1,070 in the Sino-Soviet orb. By 1975 
the free world will be using 1,408 coal against 
the Sino-Soviet’s 1,920. Twenty-five years 
later the totals will be 1,938 for the West 
and 2,130 for the East. 

Oil: 1,357 against 249 in the West's favor 
last year; 2,695 against 827 in 1975 and in 
2000 the comparisons will still be in the 
West's favor, 6,565 against 1,851. All these 
figures, however, disregard recent huge oil 
discoveries in the Soviet Union. 

Gas: 614 against 71, again in the West's 
favor last year; 1,265 against 627 in 1975, and 
2,867 against 1,505, still in the West's favor, 
in 2000. 

But the really significant figures show that 
combining all conventional resources for 
energy, the Soviet Union's ultimate figures 
are the equivalent of 8,993 against 4,939 for 
the entire free world. These figures are in 
billions of short tons of coal equivalent. 

In volume 4 of Mr. McKinney's report 
(background material for vol. 1), he noted 
that the primary energy reserves of the So- 
viet Union, exclusive of hydroelectric, are 
estimated at almost 7 trillion tons of stand- 
ard fuel. 

"It is believed that the USSR. has an 
almost inexhaustible reserve of this fuel,” he 
added, 


“The hydroelectric resources of the Soviet 
Union may be about twice those of the 
United States,“ Mr. McKinney's report con- 
tinued. It added that “although relatively 
unimportant in the picture of total reserves, 
the hydroelectric potential of China, like 
that of the U.S.S.R., probably will play a sig- 
nificant role in the economic development of 
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Mr. McKinney warned in the interview 
that the Russians had tapped only about 
one-fourth of their hydroelectric potential to 
date. He emphasized that they were playing 
a waiting game until the West solved the 
atomic energy problems and then the Rus- 
sians still would be able to tap their vast 
hydro potentials. 

“Essentially, as I see it,“ Mr, McKinney 
said in a December speech to the Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum meeting at San Francisco, 
“the threat to the West resides in the fact 
that there exists under Communist direction 
such a large and talented pool of scientists, 
engineers and industrial managers, equipped 
with adequate facilities and fully informed 
of what is being done in all advanced coun- 
tries. This keeps the Soviets in constant 
readiness to make quick, practical applica- 
tion of new discoveries—made either in the 
East or West—which can affect the world 
balance of economic power." 

Against Mr. McKinney’s sobering views 
are such optimistic reports as one recently 
prepared by Resources for the Future, Inc, 
Last May it submitted to Congress a por- 
tion of its report on hydroelectric energy. 
Overall, the group concluded that the Na- 
tion’s electrical energy demands could be 
met entirely by domestic sources at least 
through 1975 and at no significant increase 
in dollar costs. 

According to this report, their conclusions 
at least partially removed the arguments of 
proponents of a larger and more determined 
effort to advance nuclear power technology. 

Thus, the Kennedy administration is al- 
ready faced with the ever-present problem 
of power development and natural resources. 

Mr. McKinney set the tone in his Decem- 
ber speech when he sald that it is “my own 
conviction * * * that public policy must set 
the achievement of low-cost atomic power 
as a primary objective and the broader bene- 
fits of atomic research as a collateral objec- 
tive.” 

This was echoed by last week's Kennedy- 
Johnson Natural Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report. 


Let’s Stop Long Enough To Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. representatives to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will 
meet this month at Geneva, Switzerland, 
for negotiations with oversea nations 
with respect to our tariff structure. Due 
to the great amount of unemployment 
we have in this country by reason of 
competition to American industry 
through imports and the precarious posi- 
tion of our gold reserve, feel strongly 
that this Nation should make no further 
concessions with respect to lowering our 
tariffs. 

In that connection I have a concurrent 
resolution pending which expresses the 
sense of the Congress that no further 
tariff reduction concessions to be made 
this year. 

The Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star carried 
on January 19, 1961, an excellent edi- 
torial with respect to my resolution and 
the existing unfortunate situation re- 
garding our foreign trade policy. With 
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the thought that my colleagues in the 
House would appreciate reading the edi- 
torial I insert it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

LET’S Stor Lone ENouR To Loox 


Congressman Bast. WHITENER’s House 
resolution seeking to provide protection for 
American industry against mounting imports 
is well-taken. 

One need only look at growing unemploy- 
ment, our dwindling gold reserve and the 
narrowing gap between U.S, exports and im- 
ports to see the effects of this serious 
problem. 

WHITENER’s resolution is aimed at putting 
a damper on further tariff reductions at the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade Con- 
ference in Geneva this month. 

It is not our feeling that the door should 
be closed completely on tariff reductions. 
But these should come only if domestic in- 
dustry in the United States is not injured. 

Basically, we favor world trade that Is as 
free as possible. We believe the United 
States has gone its extra mile, not only in re- 
building war-torn countries to unprece- 
dented industrial strength, but in lowering 
tariffs to the point of endangering our own 
economy. 

We have done more than engage in re- 
ciprocal” trade. We have engaged in uni- 
lateral sacrifice. We have come up against 
unreasonably high tariffs for our goods in 
other countries, while steadily lowering our 
own, 

The day has come when we must take a 
new look, not only at the tariff schedule on 
imports, but the ability of U.S. industry to 
effectively compete with countries in which 
production costs are so much lower. 

Because of ve labor policies 
coupled to some extent with labor union 
pressure and wasteful labor and manage- 
ment practices, many of our goods have been 
priced out of the world market. 

The steel industry is a good example. 
Steel imports are displacing $3 an hour 
workers whose labor is matched for a frac- 
tion of that cost in countries like West Ger- 
many and Japan. 

We would not like to see the US. 
Government become a party to isolationism 
in trade, or placed in a position of encour- 
aging excessive and wasteful costs in in- 
dustry. But we should, as WHITENER sug- 
gests, at least slow down on tariff reduction 
long enough to determine what the Govern- 
ment must do before U.S. industry capitu- 
lates to cheap competition. 

One thing we can do is to lower tariffs on 
foreign goods only when the performance of 
foreign industries justifies such a move, By 
this, we mean that we should consider an 
incentive plan of tariff reduction. 

Labor in many foreign countries is grossly 
underpaid. Fringe benefits are few. Work- 
ing and living conditions are often sub- 
standard, The same goes for labor producing 
the raw material for these industries. 

We could not only help raise living stand- 
ards of the people in other countries, but 
serve our own industry as well, by adopting 
an Incentive policy. 

For example, if Japanese textile workers 
were raised 10 cents an hour, we would lower 
the tariff on textile imports by the percent- 
age this has increased the cost of Japanese 
manufacturing. 

If we can hold U.S. inflation in check and 
resist unjustified increases in manufacturing 
costs for a few years, it wouldn’t be long 
until world competition was in balance 
again. 

Competition based upon the attractiveness, 
quality and usefulness of goods, in addition 
to their cost, is desirable. But we must re- 
turn to the day when there is competition 
along all these lines, not In cost alone. 

While we in this area tend to think of 
import threats in connection only with the 
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textile industry, there are many others which 
are fighting a losing cause in the interna- 
tional price war. 

The responsibility for reversing our di- 
rection is threefold. It rests in management, 
labor and government—all being forces which 
have an important voice in the future of 
American Industry. 

The trouble is that too few people stop 
to listen. Whitener is trying to tell them 
that it's no time for business as usual, 

We pray that he gets an audience in 
Washington, 


Tribute to George Puckett 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suppose the book “The Ugly American” 
is continuing to sell well because of its 
exaggerated and sensational style and 
content. 1 

I think of that book when I read let- 
ters such as the one I am about to in- 
sert in the Record. This letter tells of 
the devotion to duty and the valuable 
contributions to the United States and 
to mankind of an employee of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
named George Puckett, who died re- 
cently at his post in Jamaica. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Waco, Tex., December 25, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, . 

My Drar Senator Fuusricut: I would like 
to tell you of the reflected image of an 
American that I saw. 

A few days ago I was called to Kingston, 
Jamaica, because of the sudden death of my 
brother. George Puckett had been assigned 
there as an ICA advisor for only a year. He 
was there when you visited the Island but, 
knowing George, I seriously doubt that you 
even met him—he would have thought it an 
immodest attraction of attention to himself. 
We, family and country, sustained a heavy 
loss at his untimely death. 

I deplaned at Kingston 2 hours ahead of 
my scheduled arrival and there was no one 
to meet me. The recognition of my name 
at customs was all that was necessary to 
receive kind and thoughtful assistance. On 
every hand I heard tributes to the character 
and prodigious helpfulness of my brother. 
I was overwhelmed by the genuine affection 
he had won in so short a time. The driver 
who insisted that he work until late at night 
because he was doing something for Mr. 
Puckett, the garden boy we found in un- 
controlled tears because he has lost a friend, 
and the polished Cornell-trained professionul 
who wept at the loss of his genius ond lead- 
ership. These are only examples. George's 
widow and I will remember as long as we 
live the innumerable tokens from these peo- 
ple that so amply demonstrated that he had 
completely won them. No man could have 
been lauded more. None could have been 
lauded from more varied walks of life, 
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I know that my brother's dedicated and 
untiring work earned this marvelous recog- 
nition for him and country. I had ample 
evidence that he had worked without regard 
to hours or days and that he had used his 
own resources in many instances to supply 
items or books needed in the international 
program. No Communist offered a better 
example. From an earlier assignment to 
India, I know how he locally offset com- 
munism’s use of our own city of Little Rock 
by his respectful and cordial relationship 
with U.S. Negro technicians. 

I do not overlook the honor paid him by 
Mr. McGregor and the US. colony. I simply 
wish this letter to be my appraisal of this 
very small experience with a neighbor. 

This is not an attempt at an eulogy for 
my brother although I consider his con- 
tribution a great one. I only wish you to 
have a citizen’s observation that where we 
have worked wisely, diligently and with the 
right people we win respect. I have always 
felt that our foreign policy was correctly 
implemented by programs such as ICA. I 
haye, until motivated by the sacrifice of my 
brother, neglected to give you my endorse- 
ment of these great efforts. I hope this 
letter conveys my conviction. 

This has been a difficult letter for me to 
write. I should not ilke to write another 
soon. Will you please advise Jim Trimble 
about my brother? Mr. Trimble was a friend 


of my parents at Green Forest. I am sure 
that he will remember George. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLDS PUCKETT. 


The Foreign Policy Bulletin Discusses the 
Youth Corps Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
will recall that last session Congress en- 
acted legislation providing for a study of 
a Youth Corps to help humanize our for- 
eign economic program. I am inserting 
in the Recor at this point a discussion 
of this proposal which appears in the 
January 15, 1961, issue of the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin; 

WOULD A PEACE Corps BE USEFUL? 


(During the election campaign President 
John F. Kennedy, speaking at the San Fran- 
cisco Cow Palace on November 2, urged the 
creation of a U.S. Peace Corps—an idea origi- 
nally suggested in Congress by Representa- 
tive Henry S. Revss, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 
Mr, Kennedy said: 

("Think of the wonders skilled American 
personnel could work, building good will, 
building the peace. There is not enough 
money in all America to relieve the misery 
of the underdeveloped world in a giant and 
endless soup kitchen, But there is enough 
know-how and enough knowledgeable people 
to help thase nations help themsleves. 

("I therefore propose that our inadequate 
efforts in this area be supplemented by a 
peace corps of talented young men willing 
and able to service their country in this 
fashion for 3 years as an alternative to 
peacetime Selective Service—well qualified 
through rigorous standards—well trained in 
the language, skills and customs they will 
need to know—and directed and paid by the 
ICA point 4 agencies. We cannot discon- 
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tinue training our young men as soldiers of 
war—but we also need them as ambassadors 
of peace, 

(“This would be a volunteer corps—and 
volunteers would be sought among talented 
young women as well—and from every race 
and walk of life. For this Nation is full of 
young people eager to serve the cause of 
peace in the most useful way.” 

(Would such a peace corps be useful? 
ek are two different responses to this ques- 
tion.) 

(By Michael Belshaw, assistant professor of 
economics at Hunter College of the City of 

New York.) 


While the aims of the protagonists of the 
Peace Corps proposed by President John 
F. Kennedy during the election campaign 
are laudable, the impact of such a program 
on foreign affairs would be powerful and, 
accordingly, a careful, dispassionate exami- 
nation is mandatory, Among the questions 
we must ask are these: What exactly are the 
tasks which American youth might under- 
take? Would these activities fill an impor- 
tant need in underdeveloped countries? 
Can this assistance be more effectively pro- 
vided in other ways? y 

In the absence of concrete suggestions— 
so far at least—from the supporters of the 
peace corps, we can only infer that the tal- 
ents of young Americans would be used for 
nontechnical tasks in rural areas. For ex- 
ample, will they devote their brawn to con- 
structing wells, latrines, schools, and so on 
for the villagers of, let us say, India or 
Nigeria? 

EXPERTS—-NOT YOUTHS—NEEDED 


If this is the intention, then the plan is 
ridiculous. The last thing that the under- 
developed countries have in short supply ts 
unskilled labor and, moreover, such improve- 
ments, having as they do the appearance of 
donations from on high—and from over- 
seas—are likely to become firmly implanted 
in the rural customs of the people among 
whom American youths would work. Many 
experts on economic development, for exam- 
ple in India, argue that community develop- 
ment, which would inspire villagers to coop- 
erate in the creation of mutually enjoyed 
capital and soctal assets, is essential for rural 
progress. Could American youngsters assist 
in such development? I think not. Our 
knowledge of the methods of stimulating 
self-sustained community improvement is 
still meager and uncertain, and it is pre- 
sumptuous to expect youth to succeed in a 
field where professionals are still groping. 
Moreover, in rural areas throughout the 
world outsiders are viewed with a suspicion 
which crumbles only slowly. Community 
development necessitates, among other 
things, the training of local leaders, and this 
calls for unique, mature, and sympathetic 
professional guidance. 

If this task seems impracticable, could 
American youths be used as teachers? This 
might be feasible, although we must not 
fall for the commonly held assumption that 
teaching is a simple task which does not 
involve special qualities on the part of the 
teacher. To teach, the youngsters would 
need not only to be innately endowed with 
intelligence, tact, patience, and a sense of 
humor, but would also need special training 
in indigenous tongues, a deep appreciation 
and respect for local custom and, as If these 
qualities are not already a tall enough order, 
useful knowledge to impart. 

The United Nations Educational. Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), which 
trains Government officers in the techniques 
of fundamental education at its center in 
Pátzcuaro, Mexico, takes 18 months to in- 
still the methods of working with rural folk 
into selected, mature, experienced people 
who do not have to face the additional bur- 
dens implicit in strange cultures and un- 
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familiar languages. At the present time our 
liberal arts colleges hardly have the nec- 
essary orientation to be helpful in this re- 
spect, although the better land-grant and 
teachers’ colleges may be flexible enough to 
adjust to the new demands. But what 
would these young people teach? 
MUST HAVE FUNDAMENTAL KNOWLEDGE 


The often made suggestion that they con- 
vey a knowledge of the English e is 
not very practical. In view of the deplorable 
level of literacy in most underdeveloped 
countries, such instruction hardly fills an 
urgent need. In rural areas the need is for 
more fundamental knowledge—sometimes 
literacy, but more often such things as 
agronomy, masonry, child-care, elementary 
hygiene, elementary mechanics, and so on. 
Perhaps our youth can help in these matters, 
but we must remember that the youngsters 
themselves, if they are to be of use, will 
have to know a great deal more then the 
elementary knowledge they convey. 

Several supporters of the peace corps have 
suggested that its prime function would be 
to demonstrate the dignity of manual labor. 
To whom? To the non-Western peasant? 
Anyone who has seen the farmer in under- 
developed countries must know that he 
works just as hard as health, diet and the 
seasons permit. Those who regard physical 
tasks below their dignity and refuse to soll 
their hands consider themselves an elite, 
and are usually found in the ranks of 
traders, absentee landlords, Government of- 
ficials and the like. On the very dubious 
assumption that these elite people can easily 
be made to change their attitude, the only 
group which could reach them would be 
another elite. Our “elite,” if any in this 
democratic society would care to be so 
called, would be our trained professional 
technical personnel. Our college students 
may influence college graduates elsewhere, 
but in sensitive, insecure minds might they 
not just as possibly breed resentment and 
scorn? For when Americans urge agricul- 
tural labor on non-Westerners, our friends 
in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East often 
believe we want to keep them from creating 
industries and businesses of their own. 

We should not offer underdeveloped coun- 
tries our labor; we may be able to give them 
something of our spirit, but we must grant 
them as much as we can give, and they will 
take, of our skills. The skills for which they 
cry are manifold. Some are complex, such 
as the technique of setting up a viable eco- 
nomic plan, while others, such as typing, are 
relatively simple. All these skills are best 
transferred by dedicated, experienced profes- 
sionals, and it should be our objective to 
increase the supply of assistance of this kind. 

Any expansion in Federal assistance to 
underdeveloped countries should aim at en- 
larging the roster of permanent specialist 
advisers. Government assistance to a peace 
corps, even if the effort made some contribu- 
tion, would compromise the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) by forc- 
ing it to compete even more vigorously for 
funds than it now does, and by dissipating 
its administrative energy in overseeing a 
group of exuberant American youths. If we 
must have a peace corps, let it be a private, 
not a public venture, and let it serve in 
useful tasks within the United States much 
as did the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
during the depression of the 1930's. 


ALL KINDS OF SKILLS NEEDED 
(By Franklin Wallick, public relations di- 
rector of Allied Industrial Workers of 

America, AFL-CIO) 

If the American Peace Corps proposed by 
President John F. Kennedy becomes an ex- 
clusive elite corps for college graduates and 
neglects to tap the great reservoir of skill- 
ful and mechanically adept young Ameri- 
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cans who lack A.B.'s or matriculation rec- 
ords, it will fall far short of the mark set 
in this eloquent proposal. 

Some warmup training for a period of at 
least 6 months in the languages and history 
of the countries where members of the Peace 
Corps will serve is an absolute must, This 
kind of orientation for oversea work is not 
yet part of regular college training, so pos- 
session of a college degree, whether an A.B, 
or a Ph. D., would hardly guarantee facility, 
for example, in the Ibo language of eastern 
Nigeria, or in one of India’s 14 main lan- 
guages. 


The Peace Corps can use experts in world 
history, premedical and prelaw students, 
graduate engineers, and a host of other 
college-trained young people. But the Peace 
Corps can and must also use the farm boy, 
who knows how to cultivate the soil and 
raise hogs and chickens, and who can tinker 
with machinery. The Peace Corps needs 
the machine-shop skill of the boy with poor 
grammar who can run an aro welder, or the 
ham radio operator who flunked high school 
chemistry but knows how to set up a minia- 
ture short-wave radio station in an isolated 
village. 

For 2 years after World War II, I worked 
with 50 young Americans under the age of 
39 in China with a Brethren Service Unit 
(BSU), attached to UNRRA. Our group 
ranged from Harvard graduates to youths 
who barely made it through high school in 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. But all of us—because of 
careful screening and intensive cram courses 
in language and culture—were determined 
to do our best in far-flung areas of China. 

The fact that we volunteered at subsistence 
pay did a lot to weed out misfits and ad- 
venture-seekers. UNRRA Director General 
Lowell W. Rooks said in 1947 of the Brethren 
group: “They have probably contributed 
more per man than almost any other division 
of the UNRRA organization.” Harlan Cleve- 
land, who wns director of the China office 
1947-48 and Is now director of the Maxwell 
School at Syracuse University, said in a 
message to the Brethren group: “Each of 
you as individuals presents fewer admin- 
istrative and personnel problems than any 
other 50 people attached to the China office.” 


VALUE OF PEACE CORPS 


A BSU slumnus wrote me recently: “They 
[the Communists] had to kill millions of 
people to erase the memory of the good that 
was done there by dedicated people.” This 
same correspondent stressed how the Peace 
Corps would correct our present-day educa- 
tional deficiencies: “One of the shortcomings 
of our educational system is the lack of our 
young people experiencing, seeing, and smell- 
ing the misery and poverty in the world. 
Naturally, this produces the fat, self- 
satisfied, all-knowing, unsympathetic Amer- 
ican.” 

It is my conviction that the value of the 
peace corps would be manifold. It would 


- help to make our foreign aid programs more 


human by putting into them young people 
who can “rough it” close to those on the 
receiving end of our aid. It would help our 
youth by giving them a bitter, but exciting 
taste of how the rest of the world lives. 
And what is. more, the peace corps would 
demonstrate that the American people are 
what they really are—hardworking, prac- 
tical, idealistic, and good natured. We are 
not asking the rest of the world to behave 
as we do. But we are asking the people of 
Iran to see us as we really are, not as we 
look in imported Hollywood movies. 

A garage mechanic from Oregon, who 
struggled through high school and then 
signed up with me for China duty and has 
worked ever since in ICA projects in Asia 
Africa, had this to say about the im- 
of his work in China: “I know that 
© of the families we plowed ground for 
were better off for some time efter we were 
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there. On the lighter side, we surely gave 
some of the rural people a lot to talk about 
for some time. In one case our group gave 
the ferryboat operators on the Han River a 
good laugh when we dropped a tractor in 
the river. Every time we crossed the ferry 
after that they had to go through the whole 
thing all over again to the accompaniment 
of a great deal of laughter. They didn't 
forget the day we had together getting the 
tractor out again either.” 

The lesson learned by those Chinese 
farmers when they saw young Americans 
rigging up a way to pull tractors out of the 
river mud was just as important as that of 
getting those tractors into a field for plow- 
ing. And there was a lesson, too, for the 
sometimes disdainful young Chinese college 
and middle school graduates who worked 
with the BSU, 

Too many college graduates in Asia and 
Africa are afraid to get their fingernails 
dirty. The Communists have succeeded in 
luring some young intellectuals into lives of 
dedicated hard work for political organizing. 
As believers in democracy, we must try to 
lure the educated youth of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America into the dedicated hard work 
needed to improve their countries—by 
working at essential village projects, setting 
up health clinics and teaching school. 

I hope we shall continue to have highly 
trained experts draw up the blueprints and 
give overall direction to our oversea projects. 
But I want American young people, instead 
of tinkering solely with hotrods and gocarts, 
to put some of their mechanical ingenuity 
to work where it is most needed in other 
lands, 

With good background training, careful 
screening, sympathetic leadership and prac- 
tical projects for assignment, I feel sure that 
the Ivy League boy from Cambridge or New 
Haven can do as much for his country as can 
the Future Farmers of America from Iowa or 
North Dakota. Our peace corps should rep- 
resent the cosmopolitan character of the 
United States. It should be as cosmopolitan 
in make-up as our own Nation. 

I shall never forget the Boston youth who 
acquired his love for the Chinese and a facil- 
ity for Chinese penmanship from, of all 
people, his laundryman. With some trepi- 
dation he was signed up by the Brethern 
Service Committee for China work because of 
his fierce loyalty to the Chinese people, de- 
spite the fact that he could scarcely repair 
the family’s burned-out fuses. He stuck it 
out with magnificent courage in the Yellow 
River flood area, living in a tent in subzero 
weather in a region frequently overrun with 
Communist guerrillas. 

The young generation of Americans 18 
seeking only one war—the war against 
hunger, poverty, ignorance, and disease. 
And it will take many kinds of peacetime 
soldiers to fight the battles on this new 
frontier. 


Natual Gas Explorations and the Nation’s 
Gas Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, not 
quite 4 years ago this body was en- 
gaged in a lengthy debate on the merits 
of the natural gas bill. Those of us who 
supported the bill argued, among other 
things, that failure to pass the bill would 
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result in a slowdown in natural gas 
explorations, with a consequent decrease 
in the Nation's gas reserves. An article 
bearing out our contentions appeared 
recently in the Wall Street Journal, and 
I hope every Member of the Senate will 
take time to read the article. It is 
pointed out in the article that producers 
are so discouraged and frustrated by the 
confusion involving Federal regulation 
of the natural gas industry that domes- 
tic reserves now total only a 21-year 
supply, with gas consumption increasing 
each year. Pipelines and utilities gen- 
erally desire a 20-year reserve in order 
to justify expansion of their facilities. 

In view of the implications of this 
trend to the large gas-consuming areas 
in the North and East, I hope that con- 
gressional representatives from these 
areas will take the trouble to read this 
article. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 20, 


Fuveu Panabox: Natura Gas Propucers Go 
SLOW ON EXPLORATION THOUGH DEMAND 
CLIMBS—FEDERAL PRICE-FIXING BLAMED; 
Curss Lrap Fmus To Boost SaLes IN Pro- 
DUCING STATES; KENNEDY MAY ALTER CON- 
TROLS 

(By Roger W. Benedict) 


DarLas.—Soaring natural gas demand and 
deepening Federal regulatory confusion are 
periling future supplies of the versatile fuel. 

Although domestic producers are continu- 
ally tapping new sources, gas supplies now 
are rising only one-third as fast as cus- 
tomers demand. And producers concede 
they're making only halfhearted efforts to 
catch up. They say they're discouraged and 
frustrated by Uncle Sam's attempts to fix 
prices and otherwise regulate the industry. 

Lagging exploration efforts and the in- 
dustry-Government clash over regulation, 
are certain to have an impact on the 
Natlon's users of natural gas, as well as on 
the thousands of other Americans who are 
anxious to switch over to the fuel but can- 
hot now be supplied. 

CONSUMPTION UP 10 PERCENT IN 1960 


Since 1950, more than 8.5 million resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial con- 
Sumers haye changed over to gas heating 
from other types of fuels, lifting the total 
to 32.5 million. In 1960 alone, gas consump- 
tion spurted more than 10 percent over 
the preceding year. And industry officials 
Bay the trend continues upward. 

Domestic reserves, which equaled a 34-year 
supply in 1945, now amount to about a 21- 
year cushion. This Is dangerously near the 
20-year minimum reserve that pipelines and 
utilities, which distribute the gas bought 
from producers, figure they must have to 
ey costly expansion of their own facil- 
tles. 

Producers, nonetheless, are showing no 
signs of sharply accelerating their explora- 
tion and development programs any time 
soon. Even à transfusion of funds from 
Surplus-troubled oll operations to gas well 
drilling by some companies has been of little 
help, And producers are selling an increas- 
ing share of gas from new reserves to custo- 
mers within producing States, usually far 
from areas of greatest demand, to avoid Fed- 
eral regulation of interstate operations. 

In an effort to placate producers and en- 
courage them to step up exploration, the 
Federal Power Commission has recently 
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adopted a new approach to setting gas prices. 
It is aimed at breaking up æ snarl of pro- 
ducer rate cases which the Commission has 
estimated would have taken more than 83 
years to untangle under its previous system. 


MANY PRODUCERS SKEPTICAL 


At first, industry officials thought adoption 
of new areawide price standards for major 
producing districts might finally get things 
moving again. But now, after detailed study 
of the complex pricing policy, many pro- 
ducers are growing Increasingly skeptical and 
their corporate plans refiect their hesitancy 
to step up drilling activity. 

Essentially, under the new area pricing 
approach, standard prices for gas at the well- 
head are set for all producers in a specific 
district who sell gas to consumers outside 
their own State—one price for existing con- 
tracts, another for new contracts. The price 
for new contracts Is higher than the price 
set for existing contracts. The FPC contends 
the higher price on new contracts should 
encourage exploration, while consumers 
would benefit to some extent from the prices 
set for existing contracts. While consumers 
may wind up paying somewhat more under 
existing contracts than they had before, 
their price still would be below the level for 
new contracts. Previously, the FPC applied 
cost-of-service standards like those used in 
setting utility rates to determine the price 
for each contract. The Commission says this 
method proved unrealistic and unworkable. 

Prices initially established by the commis- 
sion for 23 major producing areas, however, 
are not stimulating industry activity, pro- 
ducers report. Dissatisfied with prices in 
their district, many producers say they'll 
press for higher rates when the FPC begins 
holding price hearings in each area in com- 
ing months. The first such hearing is sched- 
uled for March 6 in Midland, Tex. 

“Area pricing cannot be considered a per- 
manent and complete solution of the in- 
dustry's pricing problems,” says W. J. Gold- 
ston of Houston, president of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association. “Even if we 
assume that the commission's area price pol- 
icy will be upheld by the courts, the fact 
remains that we are faced with interminable 
delays, legal harassment, and judicial un- 
certainties while awaiting a final decision. 
And the industry can ill afford another 
period of uncertainty of the kind It has 
been subject to since 1954.” 


A PRICE FREEZE? 


Producers say they're worried that area 
pricing may become a long-term price freeze. 
They're also troubled by what they claim is 
discrimination against producers on the 
basis of geography. 

“Before the decision we had disorganized 
confusion. Now we've got organized confu- 
sion,” quips J. W. Cutbirth, vice president of 
General Crude Oll Co., Houston. 

Producers also say they're no nearer to re- 
solving some continuing regulatory head- 
aches. For instance, they insist they're as 
much in the dark as ever over what data 
the commission wants them to present in 
seeking a certain gas price. 

Adding to the uncertainty is the fact that 
President-elect John F, Kennedy will have 
the opportunity to name three new members 
to the five-man Federal Power Commission 
in the next few months, Producers specu- 
late this changeover might result in the 
commission overturning area pricing or 
altering its application. A report on Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies recently submitted 
to Mr. Kennedy by James M. Landis, newly 
named Presidential assistant, is highly crit- 
ical of area pricing. 

For the 125 interstate pipelines and more 
than 1,200 utilities that have invested about 
$22 billion in transmission and distribution 
systems for natural gas, producer discontent. 
means a continuing problem in obtaining 
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new sources of supply. Industry officials 
agree this is likely to slow the pace of future 
expansion of lead to lengthening utility 
waiting lists for gas service. 

“The only way people can get more gas for 
less is through free competitive enterprise,” 
insists Paul Taliaferro, president of Sunray 
Mid-Continent Oil Co., Inc., Tulsa. “As long 
as the Government sees fit to interfere with 
this process, consumers are going to end up 
getting less or paying more, or both.” 

To prevent stocks from falling below a 15- 
year supply by 1970, even with a sharp rise 
in gas imports from Canada and Mexico, 
United States producers would have to drill 
an average of 62,500 oil and gas wells a year 
over the next 10 years, estimates David T. 
Searls, vice president and general counsel of 
Gulf Oll Corp., Pittsburgh. That compares 
with a 1960 rate of only 46,750 wells. With 
a world surplus putting a lid on the price of 
crude oil, and the Federal Government bold- 
ing down the price of gas, producers are not 
likely to have sufficient funds available to 
support a 62,500-wells-a-year drilling pro- 
Err Mr. Searls contends. 

“If we are not willing to pay the price 
which will furnish the lapan tita for this tre- 
mendous expenditure of money by the pro- 
ducers, there is only one alternative, and 
that is, the consumers must switch to other 
fuels for their increase in demand,” he says. 
“They cannot hide their heads in the sand 
and say they want the supply but do not 
want any increase in price.“ 

GAS FROM OIL WELLS 


Total supply isn’t always deliverable sup- 
ply, producers also warn. They note that as 
a gas field gets older, it takes longer to re- 
cover remaining reserves, resulting in a lower 
producing rate. What’s more, they add, 
about one-third of U.S, gas production comes 
from ofl wells, which are subject to tight 
output restrictions in most major producing 
States. 

Further reducing supplies avallable for in- 
terstate markets is a steady rise in intrastate 
sales—distribution of gas in the same State in 
which it is produced. Nearly one-third of 
the Nation's 8,000 natural gas producers sell 
no gas to interstate pipelines, and those that 
do are diverting an increasing portion of 
their output to such intrastate uses as petro- 
chemical manufacture, industrial or power- 
plant fuel, and local utility distribution. 

Despite the area pricing decision, produc- 
ers still look more favorably on intrastate gas 
contracts because these avoid all the red tape 
and uncertainty of interstate sales reports 
John F. Camp, Jr., independent San Antonio 
producer. 

Nearly half of the gas produced in Texas, 
which accounts for about 48 percent of total 
U.S. output, is being consumed within the 
State. Phillips Petroleum Co., the Nation’s 
largest gas producer, is using about one- 
fourth of its vast production in its own oper- 
ations. Scores of companies are operating 
cycling plants which strip valuable natural 
gas liquids (generally bringing higher prices 
than crude oll) from wet natural gas, then 
return the dry gas to the underground res- 
ervolr to await better gas prices. 


COMBINING TWO USES 


Humble Oll & Refining Co., chief domestic 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
recently completed a $68 million project that 
combines two of these nonregulated uses of 
gas: The world's largest cycling plant, located 
on the King Ranch in south Texas, strips 
gas liquids from 645 million cubic feet of 
gas a day; then a 238-mile intrastate pipe- 
line network carries dry gas to industrial cus- 
tomers along the gulf coast of Texas. 

Another potentially large market exempt 
from Federal price regulation could be devel- 
oping—purchase of gas in the field by utili- 
ties for use in other States. 
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The U.S. Supreme Court is expected to rule 
soon on whether the FPC can legally block 
transportation of gas purchased in Texas by 
Consolidated Edison Co. for transmission by 
‘Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Oo. to one of 
Con Edison’s New York City electric generat- 
ing plants. The FPC is not seeking to set 
prices on the gas but has rejected a request 
by Transco to build additional pipeline fa- 
cilities to carry the gas on the grounds that 
the proposed end use of the gas as boiler fuel 
is an inferior one. 

The FPC also was confronted recently with 
a similar but more complex transaction. 
Humble, which has some of the largest un- 
committed gas reserves in the country, 
signed a 20-year agreement to sell an esti- 
mated $300 million worth of gas in south 
Texas to Southern California Edison Co. 
The California utility plans to move the gas 
to its Los Angeles area powerplants via Mex- 
ico, utilizing a $225 million, 1,600-mile pipe- 
line system to be built by Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. and Petroleos Mexicanos, 
the Mexican Government’s oil agency. 

SHIPMENT VIA MEXICO 

By exporting the gas from Texas, carrying 
it across northern Mexico, and importing it 
again in California, the utility may avoid 
Federal controls. The FPC, however, must 
rule on requests for export and Import per- 
mits by Tennessee Gas and Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison. 

The industry's pricing troubles really be- 
gin with the very nature of natural gas. 
Considered more accursed than a dry hole by 
early drillers, natural gas generally was 
burned off at the wellhead or the well was 
closed. When large interstate markets 
opened up for gas after World War II, supply 
so exceeded demand that huge reserves were 
committed under long-term contracts for ex- 
tremely low prices. 

Upward adjustments on prices had barely 
begun when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
in the Phillips Petroleum case of 1954 that 
the FPC had authority to regulate wellhead 
prices of gas sold in interstate commerce. 
The result has been mass confusion in the 
industry, with thousands of producers 
literally not knowing what price they will 
eventually receive for gas they have been de- 
livering to pipelines for years. 

For example, about $170 million in an- 
nual gas revenues now being collected under 
more than 3,300 pending interstate con- 
tracts is being held in escrow, with producers 
subject to making refunds, plus 6 percent 
interest, for any portion of charges not ap- 
proved in the FPC's final decision in each 
case. 

“If the new area pricing policy permits us 
to know in advance what price we'll get for 
our gas, it'll be quite an improvement,” says 
Douglas Whitaker, Shreveport, La., independ- 
ent producer. “It’s discouraging to put a 
price under escrow. You tle up your money 
and never know if you'll get it or not. 
‘That's money you can't put to use in drilling 
operations.” 

ELIMINATING REDTAPE 

“This decision (the area pricing formula) 
could relieve producers of 80 percent to 90 
percent of the burden of cases we formerly 
had to argue before the FPO,” estimates John 
M. Kelly, president of Elk Oil Co., Roswell, 
N. Mex., which receives about 60 percent of 
its income from natural gas. “On those 
cases that aren't worth fighting through the 
commission, we're in effect trading a lower 
price for elimination of redtape. 

Some producers, however, question that 
area pricing will make much of a dent in the 
commission’s huge backlog of producer rate 
cases. The director of natural gas operations 
for one major oil company reports that his 
statistics indicate that most of the cases 
pending before the FPC involves prices 1 to 
6 cents per thousand cubic feet higher than 
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the area ceiling. He predicts that most pro- 
ducers will insist on individual hearings 
rather than settle for a lower price. 

Even where prices sought are no higher 
than the FPC's area ceilings, individual hear- 
ings may be required by the courts, another 
oil man notes. For instance, a Federal 
court of appeals in Washington, D.C., re- 
cently rejected two FPC price decisions for 
lack of evidence to justify the higher prices, 
although in each case the price approved did 
not exceed the area ceiling. 


Money No Education Panacea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Even- 
ing Star of Washington, D.C., in its 
January 12, 1961, edition, published an 
article by Constantine Brown which 
pointed out that money alone is no over- 
all solution to the far-reaching educa- 
tional problems facing our Nation. I 
recommend this article to my fellow 
Members as worthy of their interest. 
Money No EDUCATION PANACEA—PROPOSED 

SPENDING CALLED LAUDASLE Ir FUNDS ARE 

SPENT IN RICHET WAY 

(By Constantine Brown) 

There seems to be unanimous agreement 
in Government circles that the only way to 
solve the many and varied troubles of both 
the world and the Nation is by use of more 
and more money. The way to settle the 
chaotic political situations in Africa is to 
appropriate more funds to teach the un- 
civilized to be civilized. The way to prevent 
Latin America from falling completely into 


the Communist orbit is to increase loans and 


grants to those countries. If we are to make 
the aged happy in their retiring years, we 
must give them tax-paid pensions. And so it 
goes, ad infinitum. But man does not live 
by bread alone. 

President-elect Kennedy has given his 
wholehearted and enthusiastic endorsement 
to the proposal of a $2,250 million appropria- 
tion fund for our schools over the next 4 
years. This, it is contended, will raise 
teachers’ salaries, supply adequate school 
buildings and first class teaching equipment 
and provide every child with a first class 
education, It is a commendable thought 
and purpose. 

But will this proposed large sum of money 
guarantee the proper education of America’s 
future citizens? Will it produce patriotic, 
God-fearing, dedicated men and women to 
lead our Nation some 20 years hence? 

There is prevalent in many schools the 
theory that children should teach them- 
selves and in this manner learn to think 
for themselyes. Being able to think for 
oneself is highly desirable, provided that 
first one is taught the values which have 
been proved over the centuries, 

But in many schools children actually are 
learning immorality, shocking as that may 
seem. A physiology textbook brought to 
light by columnist Vincent X. Flaherty in 
the Los Angeles Examiner should awaken 
every mother and father, to say nothing of 
Government officials, particularly those in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A questionnaire in this textbook 
entitled “The Measurement of Wants” goes 
like this: 
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“For how much money would you do or 
suffer the following? 

“Eat a pound of human flesh. Drink 
enough to become thoroughly intoxi- 
cated, Choke a stray cat to death. Attend 
Sunday service at St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral and, in the middle of the service, 
run down the aisle to the altar yelling: The 
time has come, the time has come,’ as loud 
as you can until you are dragged out.” 

As Mr, Flaherty said, the alltime low was 
reached when the students were asked how 
much money they would want “to spit on 
the crucifix.” 

There apparently was no warning in the 
textbook that such outrageous actions are 
bad. 

Among so-called personality tests given 
high school students is the following one, 
identified as E4 Moral Values Inventory. 
The students are given a choice of two things 
and are told to select one. Here is the 
test: 

1. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or hurting the feelings of a friend? 

2. Which is more important, taking the 
oath of allegiance or joining a church? 

3. Which is more important, Flag Day or 
United Nations Day? 

4. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or laughing while the Star Spangled 
Banner is being played? 

Exhibit D-3 asks for a “Yes or “No” to: 

1, God can only be understood as a force 
or source of energy. 

2. The world would be better off If science 
replaced religion as the guiding principle in 
men’s lives. 

3. The description of God in the Old 
Testament is only mythical. 

4. Values are all relative. There are no 
absolute standards of right and wrong. 

If teenagers yell in the middle of a church 
service, choke a cat to death, or ridicule 
God, they are labeled by their community 
of adults as juvenile delinquents. But, one 
must ask, how did this happen? And the 
answer is plain: They learned delinquency 
in school with no restriction or guidance 
from their parents. The seeds of moral de- 
cadence thus are planted in the fertile minds 
of youth. 

One cannot believe that the appropriation 
of $2,250 million for school funds is the 
answer to our education problem, 


Oregon Statesman: The Man and the 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Oregon Statesman is an independent 
daily newspaper published in the State 
capital, Salem, Oreg. Its consistent and 
clear thinking editorially reflects the 
alert nature and keen insight of its edi- 
tor and publisher, Charles A. Sprague. 
To many of us Oregonians, the name of 
the paper, the Statesman, is synonymous 
with its editor. 

Charlie Sprague is a statesman. He 
has served as Governor of the State, as 
U.S. delegate to the United Nations, and 
as a member of many community enter- 
prises. Last March, he retired from the 
board of directors of Presbyterian Life. 
That magazine devoted a portion of its 
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section Saturday Thoughts to Governor 
Sprague, in its December 15, 1960, issue. 

The help that he gave me when I was 
a very inexperienced State legislator has 
been a factor in developing some of my 
own philosophy in politics. s 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Oregon 
Statesman,” from the magazine Presby- 
terian Life, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON STATESMAN 


You can sit on a board with someone for 
years, we've found, and become thoroughly 
familiar with his opinions, yet know very 
little about his life in his native habitat, 
Until recently this two-dimensional picture 
summed up the state of our friendship with 
Charles A. Sprague, who last March 
from the board of directors of Presbyterian 
Life. 

Twice a year since 1948, Mr. Sprague, editor 
and publisher of the Oregon Statesman, has 
journeyed east from his home in Salem to 
confer with the other directors and staff 
of the magazine. During these meetings 
we appreciated him as a man who talked 
of ideas and issues but sald little about 
himself. 

Piecing together fragments of conversa- 
tions we have had with him and listening 
to the testimony of inutuai friends, we came 
up with a reconstruction of some of his ex- 
periences as Governor of Oregon (1939-43), 
US. delegate to the United Nations, and 
member of several influential national com- 
mittees. 

But it was not until a recent trip to the 
Northwest that we learned firsthand that 
Mr. Sprague, now in his 73d year, was far 
from being a prophet unhonored in his own 
country. The former Governor met us in 
Portland, and we drove with him the 47 
miles south to Salem. Riding along, he 
spoke warmly of his adopted State's history 
and politics (he is a transplanted Kansan 
by way of Washington State). 

In Salem, he drew up in front of The 
Statesman's new building, deposited the 
requisite pennies in a meter—no reserved 
Space for him—and escorted us into his 
austerely furnished office. We had read that 
The Statesman, an independent Republican 
daily, had an influence among Oregon legis- 
lators and citizens far outweighing its 24,000 
circulation, and we asked the publisher 
about some of the positions the paper has 
taken. 

The Statesman, he said, has consistently 
upheld civil rights and advocated legislation 
to improve the working conditions of migra- 
tory labor; it has supported the United Na- 
tions and the conservation of natural re- 
sources. Ahead of most national editorial 
opinion, it was critical of the methods of 
the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

We prodded Mr. Sprague about his current 
activities, and learned that this past summer 
he was chairman of the Governor's commit- 
tee on the reorganization of State govern- 
ment, still serves as a member of the Oregon 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

Sensing the Governor's reluctance to dis- 
cuss past honors, we studied the plaques 
lining his office walls, Included were awards 
of appreciation from a spectrum of civic or- 
ganizations ranging from the Japanese 
American Citizens League to the Keep Oregon 
Green Association. 

The time had come for the publisher to 
begin work on his column, “It Seems to Me,” 
which appears 7 days a week, and we bade 
him goodby. Then we walked over to the 
Georgian colonial buildings of the First Pres- 
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byterlan Church, of which Mr. and Mrs, 
Sprague are members. 

We talked with the minister, Dr. Paul N. 
Poling, about “It Seems to Me.” The col- 
umns, he observed, “are always in the fore- 
front of every moral issue. They have a 
certain quality of mercy, and never resort 
to ad hominem arguments.” 

Dr. Poling went on to say that Mr. Sprague 
has served as president of the Oregon Coun- 
cil of Churches, has been on First Church's 
board of trustees, and as chairman of the 
building council has recently steered the 
congregation through a million-dollar build- 
ing and remodeling program. 

“Mr. Sprague never saves himself for the 
great occasions,” his pastor said. “He serves 
in a modest post such as visitor In an every 
member canvass with the same diligence and 
distinction he brings to a more conspicuous 
position.” 

Dr. Poling mentioned to us that the local 
Vis were among Mr. Sprague's other enthusi- 
asms, and suggested we call of Mr. M. E. 
Moore, the Salem YMCA General Secretary. 

“Would you tell us about Mr. Sprague's 
community activities?” we asked Mr. Moore. 

He paused, then shook his head helplessly. 
“Just name any good thing that has hap- 
pened around Salem since Charlie Sprague's 
been here, and he’s had a hand in it.“ 

Later, after we hed boarded a bus for 
Portland, we took a 1948 issue of Presbyte- 
rian Life out of our briefcase. With new 
understanding we reád again a sentence 
from an article Charles Sprague had writ- 
ten: “A healthy Christian conscience refuses 
to let itself be sealed off from the current 
of dally living.” 


Federal Aid to Segregation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
riotous opposition to the admission of 
Negro students to the University of 
Georgia has brought another aspect of 
the segregation problem forcefully to our 
attention. 

The New York Times in a clear and 
penetrating staff editorial, published 
January 17, 1961, points out that while 
the law of the land, as determined by the 
Supreme Court in 1954, is nonsegrega- 
tion, the Federal Government is subsi- 
dizing colleges which operate on a seg- 
regated basis. 

I urge every Member of the House to 
read this excellent editorial: 

FEDERAL AID TO SEGREGATION 

The Federal Government is having a hard 
enough time enforcing the principle of non- 
segregation in the schools, as required by 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 
It cannot wisely or legally add to the dif- 
culty of this task by subsidizing segregation 
at any level. Yet, this, as the Civil Rights 
Commission has just reported, is precisely 
what is happening. 

The Federal Government ts now paying 
about 15 percent of the cost of higher edu- 
cation in the Deep South, where segregation 
remains an issue. It is putting grants or 
loans into scientific research, housing and 
extension courses. In what the current re- 
port calls “hard core States” most of this 
money is going to white students in segre- 
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gated colleges and universities. The total 
Federal expenditure in this field is running 
between $1.5 billion and $2 billion a year, 
Since educational discrimination is uncon- 
stitutional in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, just 
as it is everywhere else, this discrepancy is 
startling. As the Commission puts it: 

“It is not sound policy for the Federal 
Government to subsidize the unconstitu- 
tional operations of others; to do directly 
what it is not permitted to do indirectly.” 

The report is, of course, dramatized by the 
recent riotous opposition to the admission of 
two promising young Negro students to the 
University of Georgia. This incident came, 
of course, too late to be covered by the 
Commission, 

The three southern members of the Com- 
mission dissented from some of the state- 
ments made by the three northern members. 
Doyle E. Carlton of Florida objected to with- 
holding Federal funds "as a club to forge any 
fixed pattern set forth by any Federal 
agency.” This action is, of course, the ob- 
verse of policies attempted in several South- 
ern States to get around the Constitution 
by replacing the public schools with 
private schools. But the fact is that it is not 
only unfair but illegal for any branch of the 
Government to nullify a principle laid down 
in a Supreme Court decision. It is also 
8 and wasteful in this case since, as the 

mmission finds, the ted edu- 
cational facilities in the Baath 8 une qual. 
Race prejudice in education not only de- 
prives young persons of their proper oppor- 
tunities; it also deprives the Nation of the 
services of gifted individuals. 


Resolutions by New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1981 


Mr JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted at the 75th convention of the 
New York State Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation, Inc., at Buffalo, N.Y. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE 75TH CONVEN- 
TION OF THE New YORK STATE CANNERS & 
FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, INC., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Whereas there is urgent need for more 

efective use of our water resources for agri- 

cultural and other purposes, and 

Whereas basic research information on 
soll-water-plant relations is essential to the 
determination of ways and means of making 
more effective use of these water resources 
for the production of crops in general, and 
especially vegetable crops, and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
has recognized the need for research facilities 
to carry out studies on soll-water-plant re- 
lations and has presented these needs to the 
US, Senate Document 59, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the New York Canners & 
Freezers Association supports the establish- 
ment of a soil-water-plant relations research 
facility in accordance with U.S. Senate Docu- 
ment 59 and supports the location of this 
facility near the U.S, Plant-Soil Nutritional 
Laboratory at Ithaca, N.Y., in order to co- 
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ordinate the research efforts of these two 
national laboratories. Be it further 

Resolved, That the establishment of this 
facility should receive the highest priority in 
the building plans of the Department of 
Agriculture for soil and water research fa- 
cilities, and, be it further 

Resolved, That the association through 
its president, inform the following individ- 
uals and groups of the association’s support 
for additional facilities for water research in 
New York State: 

1. U.S. Secretary of Agriculture; 

2. Byron Shaw, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service; 

8. Cecil Wadleigh, Chief, Soil and Water 
Conservation Research Division; 

4, U.S. Senators and Representatives from 
New York, and 

6. Other groups and individuals con- 
cerned with water resources. 

Whereas water is a natural resource which 
must be used for the benefit of all people 
and for the advancement of all phases of life 
in New York State, and 

Whereas the proper control and manage- 
ment of water flows can be of value in assur- 
ing the health, comfort, convenience, and 
economic welfare of all people, by means of 
providing adequacy of supply for municipal 
water needs, industrial purposes, farmland 
irrigation, flood control, public safety, and 
other vital public and private functions, and 

Whereas the full value of water can be 
achieved by the development of water con- 
trol and management projects which serve 
multiple needs, often at little or no Increase 
in operational costs, and without detriment 
to any one specific function for which such 
waters may be utilized, and 

Whereas a Federal flood control dam on 
the Genesee River, known as Mount Morris 
Dam, has been of undisputed value in 
regulating the runoff from the watershed and 
protecting downstream areas from inunda- 
tion and related damages, and 

Whereas the impoundment of waters for 
this flood control purpose offers the oppor- 
tunity to use these waters for other purposes 
of the nature outlined above, and 

Whereas such other uses can be of benefit 
to the people of the counties of Livingston, 
Wayne, Monroe, and their neighbors, in 
terms of reducing the problem of wastes 
disposal to meet State water classification 
1 „ and to aid hydrologic conditions, 
ani 

Whereas the farm areas in central New 
York and, particularly in the Genesee Basin, 
could be greatly aided by the availability 
of water for much needed Irrigation to im- 
prove crop yields and raise the economic 
level of the area's farm families; and 


Whereas studies have been proposed in 
the past to ascertain the feasibility and de- 
sirability of modifying the structure and op- 
eration of Mount Morris Dam, as originally 
planned and designed for flood control pur- 
poses only, so this engineering facility could 
be of value for other water resources pur- 
poses, such as those outlined above; and 
8 Whereas the Army Corps of Engineers has 

previously made representation to congres- 
sional leaders of New York State and this 
area, concerning the extent of technical 
studies required to ascertain the scope of 
such multipurpose utilization of Mount Mor- 
ris Dam and the Genesee River, and of the 
cost of such studies and reviews; and 

Whereas the need for more extensive use 
of the Mount Morris Dam for other purposes 
{n addition to effective flood control has be- 
come eyen better understood since discus- 
sions of such studies by the Army Corps of 
Engineers were first initiated, particularly 
due to the work and recommendations of the 
temporary State commission on irrigation 
and the temporary State commission on wa- 
ter resources planning: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association recommends 
that such studies by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers be undertaken at this, or at the 
most opportune time, and that funds for 
this purpose be made available by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That this recommendation of the 
New York State Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ication be made known to our congressional 
representatives, Senators KENNETH D, KEAT- 
InG and Jacos K. Javrrs and Representa- 
tives HaroLD C. OsTERTAG and Mrs, CHARLES 
W. WEIS, JR. to the temporary State commis- 
sion on water resources planning of the State 
legislature, and to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, 


Telephone Service Extended to Fort 
Rock, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a news- 
story from the Northwest Ruralite this 
month illustrates the importance of the 
rural telephone program to our people. 
Thanks to this program, which makes it 
possible to utilize the people’s credit 
through the Government to meet the 
needs of farm people, it appears that the 
people of Fort Rock, in my district, will 
have the telephone service they have so 
long done without. 

The newsstory follows: 

From the Northwest Ruralite, January 1961] 
New PHONES DUE AT Fort Rock, OREG. 


Not long ago Andy Hepert had to make 
a long-distance telephone call, Of course, 
there’s nothing particularly remarkable 
about the placing of a long-distance tele- 
phone call these days, unless you happen to 
live in Fort Rock, Oreg. 

Fort Rock is a tiny central Oregon desert 
community supported by the few ranches in 
the vicinity. It derives its name from the 
gigantic monolith that juts up from the 
desert like a sore thumb. Old West lore has 
it that an immigrant wagon train once took 
refuge from attacking Indians In the horse- 
shoe-shaped rock structure. 

Andy Hepert couldn’t place his call from 
Fort Rock, simply because there is no tele- 
phone service in Fort Rock, To make his 
telephone call, he had to drive 37 miles to 
LaPine and made the call from the office of 
Midstate Electric Cooperative. He ran up 
a toll charge of $3.63, including tax, which 
he paid later that day, and then returned to 
Fort Rock. 

This typifies the way Fort Rock residents 
send and receive telephone messages, but 
there are going to be some changes made. 

This spring saw the organization and in- 
corporation of the North Lake County Tele- 
phone Cooperative, which expects shortly 
to receive a $250,000 loan from the Rural 
Electrification Administration for construc- 
tion of phone service to Fort Rock and 
nearby Silver Lake. 

Telephone service Is expected in these areas 
within 8 months to a year, says George 
Larimer, manager of Midstate Electric Co- 
operative, who also serves as manager of 
the new telephone co-op. 

There will be 144 subscribers on the new 
system, which will provide modern dial 
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phone service on two-, four-, and eight- 
party lines, as well as some private lines for 
business phones. The loan will cover the 
cost of construction of a line direct to Bend 
(39 miles), together with construction of a 
local switchboard. Under a joint manage- 
ment arrangement worked out with the 
board of Midstate Electric Co-op, crews of 
the electric co-op will handle maintenance 
of the telephone lines. The lines will be 
built on Midstate's poles. 

The forthcoming telephone service will 
ease the entrance of Fort Rock and Silver 
Lake into the modern age of the mid-20th 
century. For only $8.50 a month, at least 
144 subscribers will soon be able to make 
telephone calls that a few years ago they 
couldn't have made at any price—except 
that of driving all the way into LaPine to 
use telephone service there. 

Spearheading the efforts to secure tele- 
phone service are these members of the 
North Lake County Telephone Cooperative's 
board of directors: Ken Graham, Silver Lake, 
president; R. A. Long, Fort Rock, vice presi- 
dent; E. A. Eskelin, Fort Rock, secretary- 
treasurer; and Al G. Baert and Mabel 
Schumacher, both of Silver Lake, directors. 


Goldberg’s High Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill became law 
against a background of considerable 
controversy. 

It is interesting to observe the opinion 
held on this matter by the Honorable 
Arthur J. Goldberg, our new Secretary 
of Labor, as is revealed in the editorial 
section of the January 21st issue of the 
Washington Daily News: 

GOLDBERG’S HIGH PURPOSE 


Arthur J. Goldberg, the new Secretary of 
Labor, has set for himself a radical change 
in posture, 

He has spent a substantial part of his 
career as a partisan in the economic wars. 
He was spokesman, counselor, strategist, and 
defender for labor unions—more specifically, 
for the officials of labor unions. 

Now he has an obligation to convert his 
whole thinking, his attitude, to a completely 
nonpartisan stance. He has been quick to 
say this is exactly his intention. As Sec- 
retary of Labor, he has said, he will try to 
be a representative of all segments of the 
economy—business, employees, the organized 
and the unorganized, 

And labor union officials, who saw nothing 
good or useful in the Landrum-Griffin law 
passed last year by Congress, must have 
been surprised at what thelr former ally 
and adviser had to say about this law, The 
Landrum-Griffin law was enacted to curb 
the racketeering exposed by 2 years of in- 
vestigation by the Senate’s McClellan com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Goldberg indicates he thinks this law 
is merely a minimum standard for labor 
union officials. 

“I expect,“ he said, “a higher standard of 
labor than that which is provided in the 
Landrum-Griffin law. I won't be satisfied 
if labor unions merely comply with the law.” 

This attitude is entirely consistent with 
Mr. Goldberg’s reputation, among his former 
corporation adversaries as well as his former 
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union associates. He has the capacity, all 
agree, to transform himself into a public 
official—minus all the axes ground by his 
past experience. If this is so, as we expect, 
in the Labor Department we have a man 
who not only will be an example to union 
Officials, but to his fellow cabinet officers as 
well. 


Philadelphia Conference on Juvenile 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, you may be 
interested to know that in Philadelphia 
the local agencies are continuing their 
efforts to solve juvenile problems by 
joint study. The Law Observance Com- 
mittee and Committee on Juvenile Prob- 
lems of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Federal Bar Association sponsored a 
Conference on Juvenile Problems at 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Center, 
January 13, 1961.2 

The following list of persons attend- 
ing will give you an idea of the agencies 
interested and the scope of the effort to 
improve the situation: 

Hosts: Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, com- 
Manding general, Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Center and executive director, Mili- 
tary Clothing and Textile Supply Agency; 
and Donnell K. Wolverton, General Counsel, 
Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency. 

Presiding officer: Hon. Herman Toll, U.S. 
Congressman, president, Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, Federal Bar Association. 

Moderator: Harry D. Shargel. 

CONFEREES 

Board of education: Louis R. Ballen, co- 
ordinator of human relations; Dr, Alexander 
Shevlin, radio-TV assistant; Robert C. Taber, 

r, division of pupil personnel and 
counseling. 

Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia: Dr. 
Sol Gordon, chief psychologist. 

Court of common pleas: Hon. Victor H. 
Blanc, judge. 

Crime Commission of Philadelphia, Inc.: 
Ephraim R. Gomberg, executive vice 
President. 

Crime Prevention Association of Phila- 
delphia: Stephen H. Kneisel, executive di- 
rector; E, Washington Rhodes, member of 
board of directors. 

Department of Public Welfare, City of 
Philadelphia: Clement J, Doyle, deputy 
commissioner, 

Department of Public Health, City of 
Philadelphia: Dr. Maurice E. Linden, direc- 
tor, division of mental health, 

District attorney, Philadelphia: Paul M. 
Chalfin, acting district attorney; Lisa A. 
Richette, assistant district attorney in 
charge of family court division. 

Evaluation Center, Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Institute: Dr. Ora Smith, 
Director. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: Norris 
S. Harzenstein, Field Supervisor. 

The Glen Mills Schools: Windell W. Few- 
ell. superintendent. 

Health & Welfare Council, Inc.: James 
O. F. Hackshaw, assistant district director. 

Municipal court: Hon. Adrian Bonnelly, 
President judge; Hon. J. Sydney Hoffman, 
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judge; Hon. Theodore O. Spaulding, judge; 
Dr. John Otto Reinemann, director of pro- 
bation; Dr. Leonard E. Rosengarten, director, 
juvenile division. 

Pennsylvania Prison Society: Richard G. 
Bacon, executive secre 8 

Pennsylvania Citizens“ Association for 
Health and Welfare: Harry Blank, assistant 
director. 

Philadelphia Police Department: Inspec- 
tor Joseph W. Max, commanding juvenile 
aid division. 

Sleighton Farm School for Girls: Miss 
Myrtle E, Gray, superintendent. 

The Urban League of Philadelphia: Lewis 
J. Carter, Jr., executive director. 

U.S. Probation Office: Eugene C. DiCerbo, 
Chief U.S. Probation Officer. 

U.S. Treasury Department: Louis DeCarlo, 
District Coordinator, Treasury Enforcement 
Agencies. 

Youth Study Center: Dr, E. Preston Sharp, 
executive director. 

Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter): A. S. Harzenstein, national vice 
president, third district and secretary; Her- 
man R. Testan, treasurer; Daniel Kirk, mem- 
ber, juvenile problems committee; Joseph 
Reiter, program committee, 


The Late Edith Nourse Rogers 
SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege—though a very sad one— 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
this afternoon to the memory of the late 
Eprru Nourse Rocers, who served so 
long, so effectively, and so honcrably in 
the House of Representatives. 

There is little that is néw or unknown 
about Mrs. Rocers that I can add to the 
tributes others here have paid her— 
friends who knew her far longer than I. 
But I can say, with great pride, that I 
knew this wonderful woman, that I was 
among those fortunate enough to work 
with her on the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, and that I was one among many 
who held her in the deepest regard and 
affection. 

It would be impossible either to cata- 
log the endless list of causes and activi- 
ties to which she dedicated herself or to 
identify the limitless ways in which she 
served the people of her district, her 
State, and her Nation. She was a wom- 
an who sought nothing for herself but 
the satisfaction of helping others. 

Her record both as chairman and as 
ranking minority member of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee was typical— 
even in its magnitude—of the total way 
in which she identified herself, and 
served, the causes in which she believed. 
Many millions of American men and 
women will never forget her, for she has 
left in their hearts many millions of 
memorials—memorials represented by 
the rights and benefits she struggled to 
secure for those who fought for our 
country. 
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EpirH Nourse Rocers was a bundle of 
energy and charm. Always on the go, 
she always had time for a kind word, or 
a helpful suggestion. Her candor and 
directness were softened by her thought- 
fulness and her unfailing courtesy. She 
has left with her colleagues a permanent 
memory of a good and gracious lady. 

While success is not always a hallmark 
of virtue, I believe it was in the case of 
our beloved colleague. For 18 consecu- 
tive terms her people sent her to Con- 
gress. For 36 years she proved her great 
worth through her unselfish service. She 
earned her victories and she has earned 
the love and gratitude of all Americans, 


Robert A. Bicks, Assistant Attorney 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 8, 
1961. 

It is certainly true that Mr. Bicks’ rec- 
ord as head of the Justice Department's 
Antitrust Division has been splendid, to 
the extent that this was probably the 
first presidential campaign in the 20th 
century, in which nothing was said about 
big business. 

The editorial follows: 

PRIDE AND SHAME 


Thə Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, Robert A. Bicks, head of the 
Justice Department's Antitrust Division, in 
his yearend report to the Attorney General 
stated that “1960 saw: (1) Successful prose- 
cution of the most significant bid-rigging or 
price-fixing cases in the history of the Sher- 
man Act; (2) a new postwar high in the 
number of antitrust cases initiated (more 
than 90 in the calendar year); (3) continued 
heavy emphasis upon Clayton Act antimer- 
ger provisions; and (4) major advances in 
the Antitrust Division's program of cooper- 
ation with State attorneys general to further 
Federal and State antitrust.” 

This is one of the most impressive records 
in office ever compiled, and is a tribute not 
only to Mr. Bicks and his superior, Attorney 
Gerieral William P. Rogers, but to the entire 
Eisenhower administration, which actively 
encouraged this fine performance of duty. 

In future years it may be well to remember 
that this outstanding accomplishment—in- 
cluding the successful prosecution of the 
largest group of related criminal and civil 
antitrust cases ever brought under the Sher- 
man Act, involving sales of $1,800 million 
annually—occurred under a Republican ad- 
ministration, which has so frequently, and so 
incorrectly, been chided for being interested 
only in feathering business’ nest. 

It also should be remembered that the 
Democratic Senate, to its shame, refused to 
perigee Assistant Attorney General Bicks in 

ice, 

Each of these facts should provide consid- 
erable food for thought in the months ahead. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following News- 
letter of January 20, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


The inauguration, so long awaited and 
whose preparations have so long dominated 
the Washington scene, is finally a part of 
our Nation's history. It was not disappoint- 
ing, as both end and beginning of admin- 
istration’s past events, and hopes for the 
future were joined. The entire ceremony 
spelled out the common bond and unity of 
all Americans. 

It was a prayerful occasion. God-given 
human rights and the responsibilities which 
accompany them were repeatedly stressed. 
President Kennedy's speech was stirring and 
forceful. It was a masterful statement of 
high resolve and principle. I was impressed 
by his recognition and determined accept- 
ance of the challenge ahead for us in this 
troubled world. There was no mistaking his 
confidence, no doubt about his willingness 
to wade into the tough Job ahead. Equally 
certain to me was the good will and God- 
speed in the hearts and minds of those pres- 
ent and Americans everywhere for the suc- 
cess of our newly elected leaders. Surely 
all Americans join now in prayerful hope 
that freedom and peace will advance under 
their administration, 

The snow and cold, the discomfort, the 

political disappointments for some were for- 
gotten as we united in our prayers and 
applause after John Kennedy’s “So help me 
God.” I know now I wouldn't have missed 
this historic and heart-quickening event for 
anything. 
Loyal opposition is the oft- used descrip- 
tion of a minority party, and now for Re- 
publicans has new meaning. At this post- 
inaugural moment it is well to understand 
this phrase. To me it means loyalty to 
country and to our Constitution, supporting 
always what in one’s own judgment best 
serves our Nation and people, and opposition 
to policies, legislation, and actions that do 
not best serve our Nation in advancing the 
cause of freedom under God-given rights 
implicit in our Constitution. Protecting our 
Constitution, the oath of each elected official, 
to me is very constructive, certainly not 
negative, even though it means saying no 
to certain legislation. Any parent knows 
that saying no to his child is generally for 
very positive and constructive reasons. So 
it is with legislation. Legislation harmful 
to our Constitution and basic freedoms must 
be opposed, That means saying no on oc- 
casion. 

President Eisenhower's farewell address re- 
stated our determination to preserve peace 
with justice and freedom. Interestingly 
enough, the companion article in the same 
newspaper reported Khrushehev's claim that 
communism’s worldwide victory is almost at 
hand, “The policy of peaceful coexistence,” 
he stated, “facilitates the activities of the 
Communist Party.” His boast reminds us of 
the continuing problem of containing com- 
munism and preventing its spread. The fact 
is we must do more. We must win the world 
to our side, There is no peaceful coexistence, 

The President’s budget message and eco- 
nomic report were presented to Congress this 
week, The budget estimates of $80.9 billion 
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expenditures and $82.3 billion receipts should 
be replaced by $101.8 billion and $103.1 bil- 
lion, respectively, which represent the total 
or cash budget. The slim surplus of $1.5 
billion is based on continuation of present 
taxes, the increase of the gas tax and raising 
of postal rates to a pay-as-we-use basis. 
Every budget has in it the built-in increase 
of Federal spending programs, So President 
Kennedy is faced with a dilemma, either he 
must abandon most, or all, of his new spend- 
ing promises or he must raise taxes, or deficit 
finance with the accompanying inflation, 

President Eisenhower said in his budget 
message we must apply the “test of neces- 
sity rather than desirability to the expendi- 
tures of government.” He also pointed out 
that the cost of Federal Government today is 
less than in 1953 in terms of percentage of 
national income. Maurice Stans, outgoing 
Budget Director, said, The budget of the 
U.S. Government affects all Americans, It 
is an annual financial plan, in which the 
President sets forth his proposals for meet- 
ing our national objectives and indicates the 
money needed to carry them out and how 
the money will be raised.” How we raise 
money is the job of the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which I am a member. To 
have President Kennedy's program, or any 
part of it, we must raise taxes. I am op- 
posed to this and so will oppose new spend- 
ing schemes, On the contrary, I believe we 
should repeal the Korean war taxes and 
start a broadly based tax cut. But to do 
this we must reduce Federal spending to 
stay within a balanced budget. 

The economic report spells out the in- 
crease of real income to every wage earner 
since 1953, the increased stock ownership, 
life insurance, and gross national income. 
Since 1952, disposable personal income has 
risen 30 percent and per capita income 15 
percent. Nor can government take the credit 
as many seem to believe who think the Fed- 
eral Government is responsible for us. As 
the President sald, Government action 18 
not the principal, let alone the sole deter- 
minant of the rate of economic growth,” and 
further, “in our free economy, economic 
growth and the improvement of living stand- 
ards depend not primarily on what govern- 
ment does, but mainly on what is done by 
individuals and groups acting in their own 
private capacities.“ To this I must add my 
endorsement. 


Congressman Thomas B. Curtis: The 
Man of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there are so many occasions 
when Members of Congress are unfavor- 
ably portrayed in the press that on the 
rare occasions when our colleagues are 
praised for their good work, I think each 
one of us should be interested and grate- 
ful. I was particularly pleased to read 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Sun- 
day magazine that our colleague, 
Tuomas B. Curtis, of St. Louis, has been 
chosen by that magazine as their Man 
of the Year. In a beautifully written and 
illustrated article, the Globe-Democrat 
gave a searching and informative re- 
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view of Tom Curtis and his work in 
Washington, I recommend the article 
and urge Tom’s colleagues to read it. 

I include this article as a portion of my 
remarks: 


CONGRESSMAN THOMAS B. CURTIS: THE MAN 
OF THE YEAR 


(By David Brown) 


It was past 7 o'clock in the evening of 
last election day. The polls had closed and 
the votes were being counted. 

In Missouri's Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, which sprawls over two-thirds of St. 
Louis County and the southern part of the 
city, 264,000 men and women had entered 
booths, pulled curtains shut and cast ballots. 
The people had spoken, and now it was time 
to hear what they had said. 

There was no more interested listener that 
evening than Congressman THOMAS B. 
Curtis, Stocky, combative, 49-year-old Tom 
Curtis had for 10 years represented the dis- 
trict’s 600,000 people in Washington, and had 
heeded the personal problems of thousands 
of them. 

In the living room of his white frame 
house in suburban Webster Groves he 
slumped into a chair, tired from his cam- 
paigning. He snapped on the television set, 
which was beginning to broadcast the re- 
turns. His wife Susan and his fours sons— 
his daughter was away at college—wandered 
in and joined him around the television 
screen. 

Now, in the privacy of his home with only 
his family near, he would hear what the peo- 
ple had to say about his stewardship, what 
they had to say about sending him back to 
Washington to represent them for another 
2 years. 

The close-cropped hair of Tom Curtis had 
become grizzled by the decade he had spent 
in Congress and his chin had become more 
inclined to jut deflantly. Most of each year 
he had been away from his wife and grow- 
ing children, and from his private law prac- 
tice, He had worked hard exploring and try- 
ing to understand the real issues that Con- 
gress must decide. He had formed his own 
judgments of what was for the best interests 
of the Nation and the folks back home, He 
had stuck to them courageously even though 
they sometimes put him on the unpopular 
side. On that very election day leaders of a 
powerful group he had displeased by his leg- 
islative position had been out to purge him 
at the polls. 

It had been a lonesome road politically. 
For the past 4 years he had been the only 
Missouri Republican in Congress. And soon 
maybe there wouldn't be any. The Demo- 
cratic residents in his own district had been 
increasing steadily and at each election time 
his majority had been diminishing. 

Suddenly he realized the outcome was of 
no great concern to him. He had done his 
job as he saw it, and now it was up to the 
people whether they wanted him or not. 

They did want him. There was never any 
doubt of it. The televised returns he was 
watching with his family showed early that 
he was running way ahead. His final 36,000 
majority was by far the largest so far re- 
corded in the Second District, and there was 
no question that thousands upon thousands 
of Democrats had voted for Tom Curtis as 
he was reelected to a sixth term in Congress. 

The Globe-Democrat fully concurs in this 
estimation of the majority of voters in the 
Second District. 

At the sacrifice of much of his private 
life, he has given dedicated service to the 
principles of sound government, and with 
original thinking has contributed substan- 
tially to the processes of Congress. In his 
legislative proposals, in his votes on the floor 
of the House and in his other official activi- 
ties he has worked tenaciously for fiscal 
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responsibility and for a solid national econ- 
omy as a basis for national greatness. 

He believes that a representative of the 
People should do his own thinking because 
of his better knowledge of the facts, and he 
has taken a steadfast and courageous stand 
in behalf of those things he believed to be 
right. Notable for preparing himself with 
knowledge about legislative matters, he has 
grown large in stature until today he 18 
recognized in Washington as one of the 
most able, respected, and influential Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. Al- 
ready mentioned last summer as a possible 
Republican vice presidential nominee, he is 
considered a legislator of great future po- 
tential. Pegged as an economic conserya- 
tive, he is a liberal in his endeavors for civil 
rights and human welfare. 

Missouri's lone Republican in Congress 
during the past 4 years, his ability to win 
election after election has kept alive a ves- 
tige of two-party government in the State 
and has given the Democratic Congress an 
effective bridge to the Republican Eisen- 
hower administration. 

For these and many other reasons Con- 
gressman THOMAS B. Curtis has been chosen 
as the Globe-Democrat's Man of the Year 
for 1960. 

Congressman Curtis has left his mark on 
innumerable bills and legislative acts that 
have affected national life, but at the same 
time few Congressmen have given so much 
attention to the needs of their home com- 
munities. He has mot centered his efforts 
on his own district, but has worked just 
as hard for the betterment of the greater 
St. Louis area and, indeed, the entire State. 

He has believed in bipartisan cooperation 
in getting through good legislation. His 
Stature in Congress, he is ranking Repub- 
llcan member of the powerful Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and fourth-ranking mi- 
nority member of the important House Ways 
and Means Committee, plus his political re- 
lationship to the Republican administration 
and his know-how in dealing with the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracies have given him a 
powerful shoulder for pushing through diffi- 
cult measures. 

He has had a big part in obtaining for St. 
Louis the $133 million flood control project, 
although the specific benefits will largely 
accrue to two other congressional districts 
represented by Democrats. The 11-mile flood 
bulwark is well underway and will be com- 
pleted in 7 or 8 years. 

He has been a stalwart in the fight to get 
rolling and keep rolling, through continued 
Federal appropriations, the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial on the riverfront, 
which will beautify and rejuvenate down- 
town St. Louis. He has been chief expedi- 
ter in bringing about local and Federal co- 
Operation and in clearing the way for the 
erection of the six 13-story apartments on the 
Memorial Plaza, a $15 million project that 
will help rehabilitate downtown St. Louis. 

Partly due to his energies in Washington 
were the new Federal office building for St. 
Louis and the Federal Records Center for St. 
Louis County. Congressman Curtis also 
Sponsored a resolution which provided Fed- 
eral funds for a restudy of the flood control 
needs of the controversial and lagging Mera- 
mec River Basin, and he was successful in 
helping St. Louis County to purchase at a 
reasonable price 232 acres of land at Jeffer- 
son Barracks for park purposes. 

As a Congressman, Tom Curtis has been a 
truculent foe of waste in Government 
whether through inefficiency or corruption. 
With some of his colleagues in the House, 
he has been instrumental in saving billions 
of i) considered spending. He has cospon- 
sored and guided to passage a measure of 
unification of military supply and procure- 
ment of common items which he believes will 
in the end save many more billions. 
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Tho value of a Congressman thoroughly 
inf himself on issues was superbly 
demonstrated at the last session when CURTIS 
was almost alone responsible for sidetrack- 
ing the dangerous Forand bill which would 
have provided medical ald for the elderly by 
increasing the social security taxes. An able 
speech by him put the measure under the 
microscope, showed up its weaknesses, and 
constructively provided alternate sugges- 
tions to meet the same problem. Some mis- 
informed persons thought I was against old 
people because I fought the bill,“ remarked 
the Congressman, who has a record of fervent 
effort in behalf of the elderly, the blind, and 
the otherwise handicapped. 

Tom Curtis is a member of the economic 
bloc in Congress and as such stands for con- 
servative fiscal policies. He Is dubious of 
big spending by Government as the way to 
national growth. He favors a balanced budg- 
et, believes deficit spending and fiscal ir- 
responsibility can lead only to harmful in- 
flation which is nothing more than another 
insidious tax on the people. He is zealous 
in behalf of the free enterprise system. He 
believes in strong antitrust provisions and 
a free and active labor movement. 

Labor is the hottest potato with which 
Tom Curris has had to deal since he has 
been in Congress. He aroused the ire of 
Jimmy Hoffa, head of Teamsters, and his 
pals when he voted for the tough Landrum- 
Griffin bill which gave union members the 
right to a secret ballot, required accounting 
of union dues, compelled periodic election 
of union officers, gave a better definition of 
secondary boycott. For his support of this 
law, Hoffa put Curtis and 55 other Congress- 
men on his purge list—to be taken care of 
at the next election. Instead of being rub- 
bed out politically, Congressman Curtis got 
a record-winning majority, got good support 
ut the polls from members of the unions. 

Actually. Congressman Curris says, he has 
been a good friend of the union members 
and all of his legislative activities have been 
for their benefit. He has sought to free 
them from irresponsible, dishonest, and dic- 
tatorlal bosses who have harmed the mem- 
bers aud the labor unions. He has opposed 
in 18 States, he points out, the right-to- 
work laws hateful to labor unions, He has 
worked in behalf of the small independent 
unions, whose membership substantially ex- 
ceeds that of AFL-CIO, and his candidacy 
has their endorsement, 

The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress, a nonpartisan organization, has 
twice endorsed him as one of the outstand- 
ing Members of Congress because of his con- 
tructive leadership and his potential for fu- 
ture leadership. 

THomas BrapFrorp Curtis was born May 
14, 1911, the second of a family of six chil- 
dren, one of whom died in infancy. The 
place of his birth was Webster Groves. He 
grew up there, liked it, has lived there ever 
since. He and his wife and children—four 
boys and a girl—now reside in a large frame- 
house at 462 Florence Avenue. 

There was a tradition of law in the family. 
Tom's grandfather, William Curtis, had been 
an attorney and for 25 years was dean of 
Washington University Law School. His 
father had been & prominent lawyer too, and 
the day came when young Tom Curtis, just 
out of Washington University Law School, 
hung up his shingle as an attorney and 
began looking for clients. 

As a youth he went to Webster Groves 
High School, played end on the football 
team, did well in his studies, was an articu- 
late young fellow whose forensics helped 
win the State cup for his school's debating 
team, 

In summers he worked on a farm his 
grandfather had bought on Lake Michigan— 
he still vacations there with his family— 
pitched In and helped with the work. He 
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didn’t have to work, but he husticd out and 
got summer jobs when he grew older, once 
as a meter reader and repairer. “I can still 
repair a watermeter," he boasts, but there 
is little opportunity these days for him to 
display his skill. 

After high school he went to Dartmouth 
College at Hanover, N.H. One of the proud- 
est developments of his life came of that. 
He is now a member of the board of trustees 
at Dartmouth, a privilege he holds in such 
esteem that during the hottest part of his 
last election campaign he left the hustings 
for a week to attend a meeting of the 
trustees. 

At Dartmouth he came to know such 
schoolmates as Nelson Rockefeller, now Gov- 
ernor of New York, and Meade Alcorn, who 
one day was to become Republican national 
chairman. Young Tom Curris was a sturdy 
fellow with athletic ability—he is still a 
good tennis player—who was kept off the 
football team by an ill-timed appendectomy. 
But he later turned to soccer, earned a let- 
ter, was the team’s top scorer. Scholasti- 
cally he did so well he graduated with 
honors. 

Despite the family legal tradition, he dal- 
lied with the idea of becoming an engineer. 
He had a bent for mathematics and the phys- 
ical sciences. But, he soon discovered, he 
was even more interested in social sciences. 
He was attracted to humanity and its prob- 
tems and finally concluded that a lawyer had 
a good vantage point from which to work 
with the vast human laboratory, 

With his A.B. degree from Dartmouth 
under his arm, he entered Washington Uni- 
versity to learn about the quiddities and 
quillets of the law, He graduated in 1935, 
but before he settled down to briefs and 
clients he took a bicycle tour through 
Europe. 

His father, Edward Glion Curtis, who had 
been a prominent lawyer with Nagel, Kirby 
& Shepley, resigned from this firm to open 
a law office with his son in the old and mel- 
low Security Building at 319 North Fourth 
Street. 

Oddly, the young man who was later to 
carry the Republican standard so valiantly 
had no definite political preferences d 
his formative years, His grandfather had 
been a Democrat. He believed his father 
was really an independent, though he was 
widely regarded as a Democrat, 

“At home, dad taught us to do our own 
thinking about everything, including poli- 
tics,” he says today. 

When Tom Curtis started thinking seri- 
ously about political affiliation it was around 
the time of the heyday of the big city ma- 
chines, ruthless, corrupt and usually Demo- 
cratic. Because of the cheating at the polls 
countless citizens were disfranchised, de- 
prived of their right to vote. Young Tom 
Curtis was outraged. He also disagreed with 
some Franklin D. Roosevelt policies. He 
turned to the Republican Party. 

From the start he took a lively interest in 
party politics, became a member of the John 
Marshall Club, before long was president of 
St, Louis County's Young Republican Club. 
He got ambitious in 1936, stubbed his toe 
when he ran for the Republican nomination 
for State representative, but learned a lot. 
He was young, unknown, and, he adds: “I 
think I had trouble convincing them I wasn't 
a Democrat because of my father and grand- 
father." 

Despite his setback, Tom Curtis remained 
in politics, did not seek office again for 14 
years, And then it was a different story. 

The haif dozen years before World War II 
were busy years. Busy in the law and busy 
in the human laboratory that fascinated him, 
He worked in many ways for the public inter- 
est, He was active in the affairs of the St. 
Louis Bar Association. His varied interests 
embraced the Red Cross, the Community 
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Chest, the Big Brothers organization, the 
Visiting Nurses Association of St. Louls, the 
Boy Scouts. He was a scoutmaster for 8 years 
and on the camping committee in charge of 
Camp Irondale. 

He was made a member of the State Board 
of Law Examiners, he was active in laying 
the groundwork for the nonpartisan court 
plan, he was appointed by Gov. Forrest Don- 
nell as a special investigator of alleged brib- 
ery and corruption in connection with the 
1940 legislature, and his activities resulted 
in indictments and convictions, He spent a 
counle of years as law instructor at Jefferson 
College. Since his university days he had 
taught a Bible class at Faith Congregational 
Church in Webster Groves, a practice he dis- 
continued only a couple of years ago because 
of the pressure of his congressional duties. 
A student of the Bible, he has in his library 
12 translations of it. 

In 1940 his father died, and Tom CURTIS 
formed a new firm which now is Biggs, 
Hensley, Curtis & Biggs, with offices still in 
the Security Building, where his father had 

ced law for 40 8. 
sai 00 Tom Gees marine Susan Ross 
Chivvis, member of an old St. Louis family 
which numbered among its forebears Wil- 
liam Carr Lane, an early mayor. She was a 
graduate of Mary Institute and Washington 
University. ‘Today they have five children: 
Elizabeth Harker Curtis, 18, who is away at 
Colby Junior College in New Hampshire; 
Leland Bradford, 17; Allan Glasgow, 15; 
Charles Miller, 12, and Jonathan Bradford, 7. 


In March 1942, Governor Donnell ap- ` 


pointed Tom Curtis a member of the St. 
Louis County Board of Election Commission- 
ers. He served only a month. The Nation 
was at war with Japan. He joined up. 

He served in the Naval Air Force for 3 
years with distinction, left as a lieutenant 
commander, He received the Commenda- 
tion and Citation Ribbon, the Philippine 
Liberation Ribbon, and the Pacific and At- 
lantio Theater Ribbons. 

He resumed law practice after the war and 
his interest in politics. He became Repub- 
lican committeeman for Gravois Township 
and in 1950, 2 years after a stirring experi- 
ence as eastern Missour! campaign manager 
for Robert Taft when he was seeking the 
Republican presidential nomination (“The 
Republicans should have gone with Taft,” he 
still says) he decided to throw his hat in the 
ring again. 

He ran for Congress in the old 12th Con- 
gressional District. He won by about 4,000 
votes. Two years later, with boundary lines 
redrawn to form the new Second District, 
he won again and has repeated the victory 
every 2 years since then, though the district 
has been steadily filling up with Democrats, 

He went to Washington during the messy 
closing years of the Truman administration, 
resolutely determined to work hard, learn 
his way about, be a good Congressman, 

In Washington, many of the 437 Congress- 
men have their headquarters in the Old 
House Office Building, a large, oblong stone 
structure a few blocks from the Capitol. At 
night almost all the offices are dark, but at 
least several nights a week the tall window 
of one of them is lighted. The solitary work- 
er behind it is Tom CURTIS. 

His reading glasses perched low on his nose, 
he is doing his homework. He is doing re- 
search in tomes and documents, briefing 
himself on issues or witnesses or anything 
else that will be ground through the legisla- 
tive mill next day. Or, he is pecking out on 
his blue-ribboned typewriter a minority re- 
port—he writes a lot of them—or a speech 
he will make from the floor, or his informa- 
tive periodic newsletter which he writes him- 
self and sends to 40,000 of his constituents. 
At the top of each newsletter is the emphat- 
ic statement: “Not printed at Government 
expense.” 
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This assiduous preparation gives him a 
thorough understanding of Issues before 
Congress, and leads to the realistic, hard- 
minded judgments for which he has fought 
determinedly. 

“The people get their money's worth out 
of him,” remarked a congressional observer. 
“He does his homework. I've never seen him 
unprepared for floor debate or Interrogation 
of witnesses at committee hearings.” 

Usually it is 10:30 or later before he 
turns out the office light, goes home to his 
single room in the University Club which a 
colleague has described as looking something 
like a college dormitory room. Through all 
the years he has been in Congress, Tom CUR- 
TIS has been separated from his family dur- 
ing his long sojourns in Washington attend- 
ing to the Nation’s business, He refuses to 
uproot them, 

“Sometimes I think a man with a young 
family should not serve in Congress,” he 
says. 

The nightwork in his office is made neces- 

by his consclentious daywork in the 
House. A great many Congressmen are at 
pains to see they do not labor too much at 
their legislative chores. Curtis is not one of 
them. He shows up for all committee meet- 
ings, and no man in the House spends more 
time on the floor, Even on days when the 
proceedings are deadly dull, and the other 
Congressmen slip away to find more inter- 
esting things to do, Congressman Curtis can 
be found among the corporal's guard that 
sticks to the droning end. 

An aggressive legislator, Tos Curtis has 
& capacity for indignation and anger, And 
some say he has a low boiling point. He 
has been described as an idealist with an 
acute sense of justice, and he can get very 
umbrageous over injustice. He is inclined 
to espouse causes—whether they are popular 
or not—and fight doggedly for them. 

Among the few mementos in his Washing- 
ton office is a rock about as large as a me- 
dium-sized potato. One night he saw teen- 
age hoodlums attacking visitors to the Cap- 
ital. Highly incensed, he moved forward to 
the rescue and was met with a barrage of 
stones. When the melee was over and his 
anger had cooled he pocketed one of the 
stones that had been shied at him, took it 
home as a souvenir. 

Beside the stone is a faded can of ham- 
burger, a reminder of the famed “Battle of 
the Hamburgers” a few years ago when the 
Congressman was in the forefront of an 
ireful assault on military waste after he 
learned that the Navy had stocked up on 
enough of the tinned meat to last 60 years. 

He has a bulldog courage and tenacity in 
pushing legislation he thinks is right. It 
sometimes pays off, he has observed, for the 
unpopular issue of today may become the 
popular issue of year after next, and be 
enacted into law. One of his constituents, 
for example, complained that her child had 
swallowed a poisonous nall polish remover 
but. the doctor was unable to prescribe an 
antidote intelligently because he didn't know 
what the toxic ingredient was. It took 3 
years, but Congressman Curtis finally got 
a law compelling the labeling of harmful 
ingredients In commercial preparations. 

His 10 years in Congress have shown Ton 
Curtis to be a courageous, strong-willed in- 
dividualist unafraid to fight on the unpop- 
ular side or the losing side if he believes it 
to be right, The years have shown him to 
be an able, articulate debater on the floor 
he loves a good argument—and a razor- 
sharp interrogator. He has been a stickler 
for procedure because he believes it protects 
people’s rights. ("You make the best human 
progress under law, not man,” he says.) He 
has been a keen and original thinker in 
Congress and a dissecting analyst of issues. 

His aggressive spirit, his honest forthright- 
ness, his prodigious knowledge of all the de- 
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talls of the legislative matters under con- 
sideration have made him a man regarded 
with high respect by his congressional col- 
leagues of both parties and by the Eisen- 
hower administration. Often his fellow 
Congressmen consult his judgment, and 
often they turn to him to carry the ball. 
He has written many dissenting minority 
reports on committee actions, he has been 
enlisted as a policymaker, he has frequently 
been spokesman for the Republican Eisen- 
hower administration in the House. Zealous 
in trying to strengthen his Republican 
Party, he has never been a routine partisan. 
Most of the time he has supported measures 
of the Republican administration, but he 
has not hesitated to oppose them when they 
were contrary to his way of thinking. 

He has been a year-round Congressman. 
He or his staff have been available to con- 
stituents and any other callers or letter- 
writers through the 12 months in both Wash- 
ington and his district headquarters at 34 
North Brentwood Boulevard, in Clayton. At 
both offices the mall is heavy and the prob- 
lem-burdened visitors frequent. 

His service in Congress has given him a 
useful 10 years for the people of the Nation, 
his State, and his home community. But it 
has been at heavy personal sacrifice. 

His family life has béen disrupted; he has 
not seen enough of his 5 children during 
the years they have been growing up. A 
topnotch lawyer, his personal income would 
undoubtedly have been substantially higher 
had he not given his years to public service. 
He has not been a man of means who could 
afford to sit in Congress as a luxury. “Not 
until 2 years ago have I been worth more 
alive than dead,” he remarked recently. 

In a normal year, Congressman CURTIS 
lives about 8 months in Washington and 4 
months at home. When home he spends 
over half his time on congressional chores 
and less than half at his law office. 

Congressman Curtis has never established 
a part-of-the-year home in Washington as do 
a lot of Congressmen. He believes it best for 
his family to stay rooted In one place. His 
children are all of school age, and it would 
be unfortunate for them to be transferred 
back and forth. 

He solves his problem by commuting home 
by plane—about a 38-hour trip—on weekends 
twice a month. He makes about 24 of these 
quick journeys between Washington and St. 
Louls a year, and all except a few official 
trips he pays for out of his own pocket. 

“Why am I a Congressman? I sometimes 
wonder myself.” 

But he didn't wonder long, and his answer 
was uncomplicated. 

“I find it Interesting work. You work and 
work and lose and lose. And just when you 
are down about it, something happens and 
you win,” 


Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Lake City 
Graphic newspaper of Lake City, Minn., 
has expressed itself editorially on the 
vital question of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The editorial, written by Editor 
L. E. Oberg, graphically points up the 
far-reaching consequences of such a 
program: 
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FEDERAL Am FOR EDUCATION 

Administration goals for the coming ses- 
sion of Congress—judging by campaign 
promises and Washington reports—will be 
Passage of four major welfare measures, 

They are Federal aid for school building 
and teachers’ salaries, medical care for the 
aged under social security, higher minimum 
wage for more people and aid to depressed 
area. 

In the opinion of Lake Citians interested 
in new legislation, school support and juris- 
diction should be left to local and State gov- 
ernments. 

We put the question “Do you belleve we 
need Federal aid to education?” to a cross 
section of workers representing education, 
homemaker, business, farming and finance. 
In the final analysis all would say “no.” 

An educator said “from a purely selfish 
Point of view, yes.” 

“What for? So towns needing a small 
building addition can have marble frills?” 
asked our farmer friend. 

Emery Ziligitt summarized the views af 
all quite distinctly and here are some typi- 
cal objections he expressed: 

Federal aid is issued too often on a blan- 
ket basis rather than on real need. 

Too many communities are not willing to 
meet their own needs. 

Southern industrial bulletins are contin- 
ually inviting our industry to move south 
because taxes are lower. Why are they 
lower? Because people are satisfied with 
their existing facilities. States like Minne- 
sota would be double losers—tirst they 
would lose industry and thereby cut their 
Own tax base and second by Federal taxation 
they would help build schools for towns 
who won't tax themselves. 

There is the normal loss in dollar value 
when it makes a round trip to Washington. 
Close to home administration means better 
accounting of disbursements. 

Appropriations for ald should be cut at 
Washington. Once money is appropriated, 
there is too much temptation to get some 
of it,” whether it is really needed or not. 

With aid comes control. There would be 
dictation how the money is spent—too many 
strings. Each community wants to and 
should decide its own needs and wants. 
Recommendations as to teaching programs 
Could still be given without aid to maintain 
Uniform standards. 

Communities not willing to meet their 
own needs but extending a long arm for the 
Public’s tax dollar was evidenced in a bond 
vote for a new high school in Montevideo 
last week. The issue was defeated 5-1. 
But the town hasan active organization aim- 
ing to close the 4-year university branch at 
Morris where buildings exist and they want 
a branch at Montevideo instead. 

Lakefield, a town of 1,800 in the rich 
farming southwest have“ portion of the 
State, defeated a school bond issue by a 
close this month. Yet for every $95 
its citizens spend in school taxes, Lake 
Citians pay $130. 

Numergus places for Federal aid remain 
but this newspaper shares the opinion ex- 
Pressed in the local poll—schools are tra- 
ditionally and rightly a local responsibility. 
There is no sense in Washington taking more 
tax money and returning part of it. 


Pennsylvania School Bond Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr, MUMMA, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and to in- 
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clude an article in the Recorp, I just 
thought this item from the Wall Street 
Journal of January 19, 1961, would be in- 
teresting to my fellow out-of-State 
Members to see. 

It tells about a $20.6 million Pennsyl- 
vania State public-school building au- 
thority bond issue at a cost of 3.84847 
percent. This is another of a series of 
issues of such bonds that is an example 
of what Pennsylvania is doing to meet 
school-construction needs, 

The article follows: 
Tax-EXEMPTS—PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL UNIT 

SELLS $20.6 MILLION BONDS AT 3.84847 PER- 

CENT OOST 

HARRISBURG, Pa—A $20.6 milllon Pennsyl- 
vania State Public School Building Authority 
school lease reyenue bond issue was awarded 
to á group headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. 

The bid was 98.024 for 6-percent, 3.6-per- 
cent, 3%4-percent, 4-percent, and 1-percent 
coupons, setting the annual net interest cost 
at 3.84847 percent. The second best bid, of- 
fering a 3.87509-percent annual net interest 
cost, came from an account managed by 
Drexel & Co., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
First Boston Corp., and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. 
The Halsey, Stuart group priced the obli- 
gations on the public reoffering to yield froin 
1.5 percent in 1961 out to 4 percent in 1997. 
The l-percent securities falling due 1998- 
2000 were not reoffered. 

Although a complete tabulation of retail 
sales was not available at a late hour yester- 
day. a spokesman for the group termed the 
retail response for the bonds excellent. 

The Pennsylvania school authority last 
sold bonds on October 19, 1960, when it 
awarded a $21.3 million issue at an annual 
net interest cost of 4.0684 percent. These 
bonds mature 1961-2000. 


A Deserving Tribute to Gen. Elwood R. 
Quesada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in ex- 
pressing my sincerest regrets over the 
resignation of Mr, Elwood R. Quesada as 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency effective January 20, I take this 
occasion to compliment him for having 
shown many unusual qualities sorely 
needed in Government today. He has 
demonstrated, in his complicated task, a 
refreshing frankness, great strength of 
character, and forthrightness in facing 
and solving problems. 

Mr. Quesada has shown a boldness not 
often found these days in Government 
administrators, as well as the trait of 
standing out against others for what he 
believed to be the best for the Nation 
in matters of aviation. In these days 
of multiple and sometimes unprece- 
dented problems, these characteristics 
are indeed laudable. One can only 
wish that his successors and others in 
the Federal service will follow his lead. 

In short, Mr. Quesada has clearly 
demonstrated that he was a public sery- 
ant in the best sense of the word, and a 
truly dedicated one. 
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In planning and pursuing his course, 
it can only be said that his program will 
add greatly to the progress, growth, 
safety and efficiency of air travel in this 
Nation. On this, I feel qualified to speak 
in view of my membership on the board 
of directors of the National Rocket So- 
ciety, which has quickened my interest 
in, and knowledge of, the problems fac- 
ing this new age of aviation. 

As to his forthcoming role as president 
of the new Washington Senators’ base- 
ball club, and because of my longtime 
interest and participation in athletic 
pursuits, let me say that in my opinion, 
Mr, Quesada has earned the right to the 
well wishes of everyone and also hopes 
for the greatest of success in whatever 
future endeavors he may undertake. 


Let’s Set Washington Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my bill, H.R. 830, to provide 
home rule for the District of Columbia, 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the Reader's Digest, July 1953 
issue. This 1953 statement remains an 
accurate analysis of the general prob- 
lem. Certain variations in percentages 
make no significant change in the pic- 
ture. The solution is in the final para- 
graph: 


LET'S Ser WASHINGTON FREE 
(By Alfred Steinberg) 


In the ninth largest city of the United 
States the people are denied the right to 
vote. Their governing officials are appointed 
by the President, whom they have no voice 
in electing; their laws are made by Senators 
and Representatives whom they can neither 
reelect nor retire. Nearly two centuries after 
the colonies rebelled against taxation with- 
out representation, the 840,000 citizens of 
the Nation's Capital have a crushing burden 
of taxation with no trace of representation. 

This situation is not only undemocratic, it 
saddles the President and Congress with 
petty municipal duties. In the last Congress 
250 bills pertaining to the District of Colum- 
bia were introduced. Each required the same 
28 legislative steps as does a far-reaching 
national measure. The present Congress will 
spend more than 5,000 man-hours in com- 
mittees and on the House and Senate floors 
working at local legislation. 

Four committees, involving 16 Senators 
and 30 Representatives, are currently sifting 
Washington ordinances and holding hear- 
ings. A subcommittee of 1 of these 4 
heard 178 witnesses on a single bill. Another 
spent 214 hours wrangling whether to set 
Washington dog licenses at $3 or $5. And 
after a Washington ordinance emerges from 
committee no one can predict how long the 
full Congress will wrestle with it. 

The House of Representatives devotes the 
second and fourth Mondays of each month 
to considering bills from one of these com- 
mittees, most of them trivial. The same 
thing happens in the Senate. Says Senator 
Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma, “Once when 
we were considering the British loan, we had 
to quit to decide whether rockfish 10 inches 
long could be sold in Washington.” 
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In addition to committee and floor work 
on District legislation, Congressmen put in 
thousands of extracurricular hours on other 
local matters. “At 3 o'clock one morning a 
woman called me up,” relates an interna- 
tionally known legislator who also sits on 
the Senate District Committee. “ “You're my 
alderman, Senator,’ she yelled at me over 
the phone. There's a rowdy party going on 
next door and I want you to have it broken 
up!" 

The President must sign or veto every 
local ordinance Congress passes, If he vetoes 
a bill he has to send Congress an explanatory 
message. He appoints all of Washington's 
judges, including those dealing with traffic 
violations, juvenile delinquents and small 
claims. By law he is required to sign the 
diplomas for a local college. 

Despite this expenditure of valuable time 
Washington has one of the most monstrous 
local governments in existence. Congress is 
too ponderous to handle local emergencies; 
corrective action may take months, or longer. 
When Washington had two competing street- 
car lines operating separate tracks on the 
same streets, it took 32 years of repeated 
congressional investigations before a bill 
finally passed merging the lines. 

Nominally the city’s top administrators are 
three Commissioners appointed by the Pres- 
ident, But by patchwork interference Con- 
gress has empowered about 20 Federal agen- 
cles and local boards to operate independ- 
ently of the Commissioners. 

Congress has authorized five separate po- 
lice forces. Only one of them—the Metro- 
politan Police Department —is regulated by 
the Commissioners. In addition there 
are the Park Police, under the Department 
of the Interior; the Zoo Police, under the 
Smithsonian Institution; the White House 
Police and the Capitol Police. The Park 
Police cover Washington's 761 parks, includ- 
ing a few dozen traffic circles and squares 
that dot the city. The Capito) Police direct 
trafic and hand out tickets around the 
Capitol, and are appointed by Congressmen. 

Gradually Congress has whittled away the 
Commissions’ power to make local ordi- 
nances. Under one law Congress permitted 
the Commissioners to name streets. Other 
laws designated fixed street names in certain 
areas. When the Commissioners wanted to 
honor General MacArthur by changing Con- 
duit Road to MacArthur Boulevard, they dis- 
covered that Conduit Road was a fixed name 
and that changing it would require con- 
gressional and Presidential action. 

It was only this year that Congress ended 
its annual squabble over daylight-saving 
time for the Capital by passing a bill that 
gives the Commissioners permanent author- 
ity to decide the matter. 


The local government cannot set its own 
taxes and budget. Both tasks fall to Con- 
gress, which shows far less interest in essen- 
tial community services than in spending 
local tax money for tourist attractions. The 
Capital has high crime and disease rates. 
Its schools and hospitals are crowded. Con- 
@ressional indifference has made its slums 
among the worst in the country. Within 
shouting distance of congressional Chambers 
are alley dwellings without plumbing or 
light, and abounding in drug addiction, 
prostitution, and tuberculosis. But its 
boulevards leading to historic monuments 
are wide and clean. Congress never permits 
Washington to build an ordinary bridge or 
courthouse, but always authorizes an ex- 
pensive monumental structure. 

The worst feature of the Washington 
budget Is that the Government does not pay 
its fair share of Washington's expenses. This 
year, for local services provided for the Fed- 
eral Government, the Government paid $10 
million. Experts agree that it should have 
paid about three times this sum. 

The Federal Government owns 42 percent 
of Washington. None of this property ts 
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taxable. An additional 10 percent is owned 
by tax-free foreign embassies and national 
organizations with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Yet it is the Washington taxpayers 
who install gutters, sidewalks and streets 
around all these buildings, They spend 
$100,000 a year to incinerate Federal docu- 
ments. Millions of gallons of free water air- 
condition Government buildings and gush 
through fountains. 

The District of Columbia began life as a 
joint cession of 100 square miles of land by 
Virginia and Maryland in 1790. At the out- 
set citizens of the Capital were free to man- 
age their own local affairs. Although the 
Constitution stated that “The Co. shall 
have power to exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever over * * * the seat 
of the government,” our Founding Fathers 
meant only that no State government would 
have any say in the Capital. 

They championed local self-government. 
James Madison, the father of the Constitu- 
tion, wrote, “The inhabitants will have a 
voice in the election of the Government 
which is to exercise authority over them; a 
municipal legislature for local purposes, de- 
rived from their own suffrages, will of course 
be allowed them.” 

After 1800, when the Government official- 
ly moved in, residents were not allowed to 
yote in national elections, since the Consti- 
tution permits only citizens of States to 
vote nationally. Those Capital citizens liv- 
ing in the 30-some square miles donated 
originally by Virginia howled for years about 
their “galling disfranchisement.” Finally, in 
1846, Congress returned them and their land 
to Virginia, 

Washington had local self-government un- 
til 1871, when Congress decided that some- 
thing had to be done to improve the Capital's 
ragged appearance. The District lacked even 
a single sewer. Mud was deep in the streets 
and foreign diplomats were indignant about 
the city’s many inconveniences. 

Local government was abolished and the 
Capital became a Territorial government, 
with a Governor and an upper house ap- 
pointed by the President and a lower house 
elected by the citizens. A Board of Public 
Works was appointed to clean up the place. 

The head of the Board, Alexander R. Shep- 
herd, later Territorial Governor, was pos- 
sessed with a fanatic passion for making the 
city the most beautiful of all national capl- 
tals. He tore down dilapidated structures, 
widened boulevards, paved streets, installed 
sewers, 

But Shepherd made his improvements 
arbitrarily, and he spent almost $20 million. 
Some citizens spoke of financial irregulari- 
tles, others protested the law giving Negro 
males local suffrage. Both groups influenced 
Congress and in 1874 Congress passed a tem- 
porary law ending the Territorial govern- 
ment and local voting rights. Congress 
would itself make the local laws while it 
pondered a next move, and the President 
would appoint a board of three Commis- 
sioners as local administrators. 

In 1878 Congress made that system perma- 
nent. Local citizens agreed to swap voting 
privileges for a promise that the Federal 
Government would pay half the operating 
expenses of the Capital. But in 1921 Con- 
gress cut the Federal share to 40 percent; 
in 1925 to 30 percent; and today the Goy- 
ernment's share is less than 9 percent. 

For 75 years now, Congress has debated 
ending its local legislative burden and bring- 
ing democracy back to the Capital. Both 
political party platforms have called for it. 
In 1949 the Senate passed a bill turning over 
its municipal functions to a locally elected 
government. And last year it passed a simi- 
lar measure. But on neither occasion did 
the House back the Senate. 

Off the record, most Congressmen agree 
that the reason for the reluctance of the 
House is a racial one; 35 percent of District 
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residents are Negroes. A handful of strate- 
poy placed Congressmen are determined 

to extend sufrage to Washington 
— 

Unless there Is a national demand by 
voters that their Representative restore local 
self-government to the District of Colum- 
bla—and devote their time to national 
issues—the present despotism will creak on. 


The Evolution of a Satellite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
average citizen has little knowledge of 
the detail, creative imagination, and the 
conversion of this creative imagination 
into practical physics, engineering, and 
useful equipment that goes into the 
building of satellites such as Tiros I and 
Tiros II. The success of these two won- 
derful satellites reflects and reveals that 
our own U.S. space scientists and engi- 
neers have exceeded their Soviet Union 
counterparts by producing and success- 
fully putting into operation one of the 
wonders of this space age. 

With such scientific talent and engi- 
neering know-how, we do not need the 
massive million pound thrust rocket en- 
gine the Soviet Union boasts of because 
such highly sophisticated satellites as 
Tiros I and Tiros II can be thrust into 
space with much less than a million 
pound thrust rocket engine. 

Up to date Russia has not produced in- 
sofar as we know anything so useful for 
cloud cover photographing and weather 
3 as the satellites Tiros I and 

The story behind the building of such 
a satellite is submitted herewith which 
gives in some detail the multitude of 
problems and difficulties that must be 
overcome before such a satellite can be 
successfully shot into orbit. 

EVOLUTION OF A SATELLITTE 
(By Kenyon Kilbon) 

In the gray dawn of November 23, 1960, a 
g.aceful white Thor Delta rocket lifted its 
88-foot length thunderously from a concrete 
slab at Cape Canaveral, Fla., and arched pur- 
posefully out over the Atlantic. 

Sealed within a streamlined fairing at the 
rocket’s elongated nose was a drum-shaped 
package of television cameras, TV tape re- 
corders, infrared sensors, control devices, and 
transmitters, ingeniously linked In a system 
known as Tiros II, the Nation’s second and 
most advanced weather observation satellite. 

Fourteen minutes later, 485 miles above 
the North Atlantic, the 280-pound Tiros 
was freed from its protective fairing and 
pushed into orbit at more than 16,800 miles 
an hour by a powerful third-stage rocket, 
Within 100 minutes, the satellite passed over 
the east coast of the United States to com- 
plete its first trip around the world, trans- 
mitting to the ground televised pictures of 
cloud formations and measurements of heat 
levels In the earth’s atmosphere—new data 
to ald weather scientists in drafting accurate 
forecasts of tomorrow's weather. 
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MOMENTS OF TRUTH 


To the world at large, Tiros II and its 
equally illustrious predecessor Tiros I— 
launched last April 1—leaped full-blown 
from the sands of Cape Canaveral to achieve 
resounding success in a matter of minutes, 
ably assisted by a fine rocket vehicle and a 
remarkable guidance system. But a some- 
what different view occurred each time to a 
large body of engineering specialists stand- 
ing by in oddly mingled confidence and hope, 
awaiting the achievement of orbit and the 
first successful returms from the Tiros satel- 
lites. For these men, many of them engi- 
neers of RCA's Astro-Electronics Division in 
Princeton. N.J., the launchings were mo- 
ments of trnth—the climax of months and 
years spent in the development of the two 
satellites and their associated ground systems 
of communication, computing and control. 

“Every big electronic system calls for a 
heavy dose of imagination, perspiration, and 
faith, along with good solid engineering,” 
says Sidney Sternberg, chief engineer, RCA 
Astro-Electronics Division. “When the sys- 
tem is to be thrown out into space, you will 
find all of these ingredients present in con- 
centrated form, along with a certain finality 
that has no counterpart in work on systems 
which will stay within our reach on the 
ground.” 

“With a space mission, you know that 
every piece in the system is going to en- 
counter more stress and shock in a few 
minutes of launching than most ground sys- 
tems face during years of operation. You 
know, too, that the space environment will 
expose your handiwork to greater extremes 
of temperature, vacuum and radiation than 
anything normally found on earth. Then, 
when you mount the package on the rocket 
and seal it up, you've had your very last look 
at it. If any one of the 20,000 or more parts 
gives out—even a conventional transistor— 
no serviceman is going to be around to slip 
in a replacement.” 

Viewed in this light, the Tiros satellites are 
Classic examples of space technology at its 
Present-day best. And, in classic fashion, 
their course from inception to completion 
was liberally strewn with headaches, brain- 
storms, frustrations, compromises, triumphs, 
and a degree of plain good luck. 

ANCIENT BEGINNINGS 


In the chronology of the space age, the 
Tiros story has truly ancient beginnings. 
Says Barton Kreuzer, division vice president 
and general manager of the Astro-Electronics 
Division: 

“We started off with a study of television 
satellite techniques for the Government back 
in 195i—an era when, if anybody happened 
to mention a satellite in ordinary conversa- 
tion, he was probably talking about one of 
the eastern European Communist countries. 

“That early work led eventually to con- 
tracts for development of hardware by the 
RCA engineering groups. Through much of 
the 1950's, the matters of jurisdiction and 
Objectives in the Nation's space program re- 
mained rather fluid. It was mid-1958 before 
& get-together among Government, univer- 
sity, and RCA people finally focused the pro- 
gram on a meteorological satellite and pro- 
duced the specific mission requirements that 
made it possible to go ahead with the Tiros 
system.“ 

In the meantime, the RCA engineering 
staff had gained priceless experience in devel- 
oping techniques for meeting the new re- 
quirements of space flight, including con- 
struction of a prototype 20-pound television 
Satellite. By early 1958, however, advances 
in missile technology had made it possible to 
proceed with development of a larger and 
heavier satellite—the one which ultimately 
took form as Tiros, 
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A PRESCRIPTION TO FILL 

Translating a set of mission requirements 
into an operating satellite system is unques- 
tionably near the top of the list of major 
technical challenges of our time. In the case 
of Tiros, this is how it appeared to Edwin 
A. Goidberg, who shared with Vernon D. 
Landon the enginecring management of the 
Tiros project for RCA through the success- 
ful launching of the initial model: 

We had a nice clear prescription to fill”"— 
a system that would look at cloud formations, 
photograph them, store the pictures, and 
transmit them to the ground on command. 
We had a lot of good ideas for doing the Job. 
But it’s still a little frightening to contem- 
plate in one sitting all of the detailed tech- 
nical and operating requirements that had 
to.be met. 

“To consider just one aspect, we had to 
work within weight and size limits set by the 
launching rocket, which permitted us a pack- 
age of 270 pound on the first shot. Into this 
total we had to design two TV systems in- 
cluding cameras, tape recorders and trans- 
mitters; controls programing their operation; 
tracking and telemetry equipment; power 
supplies, and dynamic control devices for the 
desired spin and attitude. There’s noth- 
ing basically strange to us about any of 
these techniques—but getting them all into 
& 270-pound package is perhaps a little like 
the initial job of tailoring a nuclear reactor 
to fit into the Nautilus.” 

Ingenious engineering designed and pro- 
duced the components to fit the package— 
items such as rugged little television camer- 
as weighing only 4½ pounds, for taking still 
pictures as Tiros circled the earth, and 1234- 
pound video tape recorders for storing up to 
32 pictures from each camera during each 
orbit. At the same time, other groups of 
Astro-Electronics Division engineers worked 
out the complex ground station equipment 
needed to communicate with the satellite, 
sending its operating instructions aloft, and 
receiving back the pictures and other infor- 
mation. 

THE BRUTAL ENVIRONMENT 

The knottlest problems arose, however, in 
blending the components in a system capa- 
ble of reliable operation in the brutal en- 
vironment of space where, as one of the RCA 
engineers points out, “there are plenty of 
rules—but they're not ground rules.” 

Odd things happen in the space environ- 
ment. Ordinary lubricants evaporate, for 
example, in the high vacuum hundreds of 
miles above the atmosphere. Objects become 
weightless, meaning that a slight impetus of 
the wrong kind will cause them to tumble or 
spin almost indefinitely unless special means 
are devised to control thelr motion. The 
absence of any atmosphere to level off ex- 
tremes of temperature results in great heat 
on surfaces facing the sun, and extreme cold 
on those in the shade. 

“It’s not what you'd call a paradise for 
machines or men,“ says Abraham Schnapf, 
who was RCA's project manager for Tiros II. 
“And not only that—but the equipment 
can't even get out there without taking al- 
most as much of a beating as if it had been 
shot from a cannon.” 

For this reason, much of the critical de- 
velopment work called for special test equip- 
ment and methods to simulate the shock 
and stress of launching, and the natural 
forces that would work on the complete sat- 
ellite system in outer space. Cameras, 
recorders, transmitters, electronic control 
“clocks,” infrared sensors and other items 
were buffeted on shock and vibration ma- 
chines, baked and frozen in vacuum cham- 
bers, and rechecked again and again to see 
whether their operation had been affected. 
Equipment bought from subcontractors and 
the infrared system developed for Tiros II 
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by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration went through the same rigor- 
ous testing. 

WEAKNESSES CORRECTED 


Weak spots were brought to light. The ef- 
fect of high vacuum upon lubricants was 
observed, and the decision was made to 
maintain a degree of atmospheric pressure 
for the moving elements in the TV tape 
recorders and electronic clocks by enclosing 
them in cases. Storage bat- 
teries, tightly sealed beyond the require- 
ments of any earthbound application, were 
found to need redesigning to withstand the 
vacuum, temperature extremes, and radia- 
tion in space. 

Engineers labored over the dynamic prob- 
lems of keeping Tiros stabilized in orbit. 
During the final stage of its journey into 
orbit, the satellite and its third-stage rocket 
would be spinning at about 120 revolu- 
tions per minute to keep them on an even 
keel, and there was also a chance that Tiros 
might acquire a side-to-side wobble during 
the separation from the third stage. With 
the help of slide rules, computers, and spe- 
cial test rigs, the RCA engineers calculated 
the various effects. They designed a system 
of sliding weights inside the satellite to 
absorb the wobble, and “yo-yo” weights at 
the end of long cables to slow the spin rate 
to the 10 to 12 rpm needed to maintain 
Stability without hindering picture-taking. 

“You had to be careful about sticking 
your head into rooms around here,” Gold- 
berg recalls. “There were some spots where 
you stood a good chance of being flailed by 
fiying weights. You can still see some dents 
in the walls.” 

THE FINAL STAGES 


The final steps in engineering Tiros called 
for the same kind of testing for the com- 
plete satellite with all of its electronic con- 
tents. In a large vacuum tank at the Astro- 
Electronic Space Center, the whole package 
was carefully maneuvered into place and 
operated for long periods in a high vacuum, 
exposed at the same time to extremes of 
heat and cold. 

“We couldn’t actually trot it up to 450 
miles in space to sce how it worked, but the 
vacuum chamber gave us a pretty good ap- 
proximation,” says Sternberg. “Considering 
that the payload by this time added up to 
nearly 20,000 separate pieces that had to 
work smoothly together, we found that 
amazingly few changes had to be made—and 
none amounted to much in the way of ad- 
ditional engineering.” 

The final stages brought a few spine-chill- 
ing adventures. To make sure that Tiros 
would survive its launching in good working 
order, NASA requested that it be subjected 
to a force of 30g—30 times the force of 
gravity. The RCA engineers scouted through 
the Northeastern United States and found 
laboratories having centrifuges large enough 
to hold a Tiros satellite and spin it up to 
30g. On two successive tries, the satellite was 
whirled nearly up to the required speed when 
the centrifuge broke. On the first test, a 
fiying weight from the broken machine 
crashed through the satellite—fortunately 
without causing major damage. It was re- 
paired in 3 days of round-the-clock surgery 
by the RCA Tiros team. 

“After that, NASA and we both decided 
that Tiros could stand the force without 
proving it on a machine,” Goldberg recalls. 

In a satellite project, the drama does not 
end with the shipment of the completed pay- 
load to Cape Canaveral in its vibration-proof 
container. There remain the tasks of wed- 
ding it to the rocket—the Douglas-built Thor 
has carried Tiros twice into space—and the 
testing of all operating parts during the final 
countdown. 
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HISTORY IS MADE 


Tiros II experienced one of the most flaw- 
less countdown and launching sequences on 
record at the Air Force launching center at 
Cape Canaveral. With Tiros I, the outcome 
was triumphant, but the last few hours be- 
fore takeoff brought complications that will 
remain forever fresh in the memories of 
those who were there. 

“Just a few hours before the scheduled 
launch, the electronic clocks inadvertently 
begun to operate,” recalls Schnapf. “We 
tracked down the cause and found that a 
passing plane had been transmitting on a 
frequency very close to our command fre- 
quency. Then, a while later, the second- 
stage guidance system began to act strangely. 
This time, It turned out to be a ship off the 
coast operating a radar set on the same fre- 
quency. During the final hour, a lox (liquid 
oxygen) filling valve sprang a leak. Luckily, 
it was reachable. Somebody ran out to the 
pad and wrapped a rag around the leak, soak- 
ing it with water to seal the leak by freezing. 

“The bird got off the ground with only 
about 4 minutes to spare before the cutoff 
time for postponing the shot—and the rest 
is history.” 


Life Line Foundation Recipient of Ameri- 
can Legion Award for Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion presented one of its 
three Mercury Awards for Americanism 
last November to the Life Line Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Such recogni- 
tion added to a growing number of 
American organizations and private citi- 
zens who publicly commend the work 
of this patriotic educational foundation. 

All of its activities are devoted to the 
principle that building America is the 
task of wide-awake citizens. It has been 
estmated that 4 million Americans come 
into contact with Life Line daily, pri- 
marily by listening to the radio program 
of the same name, 

The commentator on these nationwide 
broadcasts, Mr, J. Wayne Poucher, is a 
dynamic spokesman for basic Ameri- 
canism. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include two very significant re- 
cent commentaries entitled “The Three 
Musketeers of Freedom,’ and “Commu- 
nists Exploit Youth”: 

THe TRR MUSKETEERS OF FREEDOM 

All’ Americans who love their country and 
feel strongly about preserving freedom have 
three good friends that many may not even 
know about. These friends are vigilant 
guardians of our liberty and constitutional 
government. They are pro-America all the 
way. We are fortunate indeed to have them 
fighting on our side instead of on the side 
of the enemy, 

These friends—the Three Musketeers of 
Freedom—will never forsake our country’s 
Interests. Of that we may be sure. 

Who are these Three Musketeers? They 
symbolize three zealous and dedicated agen- 
cies of our U.S. Government—the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The serv- 
ices they have rendered are beyond number. 
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The abuse heaped upon them by the mis- 
taken who seek to end freedom is enough, in 
the eyes of patriots, to have earned them 
scores of Congressional Medals. 

Let us consider just one characteristic of 
the indispensable service to freedom rendered 
by each one of them. 

On February 3, 1960, the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee issued a bulletin en- 
titled, Communist Leadership: ‘Tough Guy’ 
Takes Charge.” It describes a hearing at 
which the principal witness, who brought 
with him an atmosphere of rowdiness, was 
Gus Hall, newly named head of the Com- 
munist Party, US.A. This witness, when 
interrogated as to his longtime, fully 
authenticated, anti-American activities 
would mutter monotonously and with no- 
table lack of originality, “I claim the privi- 
lege“ The privilege he claimed was that of 
hiding behind the protection of the fifth 
amendment. 

Though tonguetied at this hearing, Hall 
had talked eloquently in December 1959, 
when he gave the keynote speech at the 17th 
national convention of the Communist Party, 
US.A. He had previously declared, “We have 
a No, 1 must—bullding and rooting the Com- 
munist Party in the main industries and 
industrial centers." The Senate bulletin 
quotes his keynote speech, in part, as follows: 

“Everything is in a process of endless 
change, a process of constant conflict be- 
tween the old and the new. We, as Marxists, 
at all times seek out whatis new. And there 
is plenty.. A new era is beginning in the 
life of our Nation, our people, and our 
party. 

Hall gloats over the “emergence of a So- 
cialist sector of the world, embracing fully 
one-third of its people.” Then he stresses 
economic revival in countries other than the 
United States. “These have repaired the 
ravages of war; have expanded and modern- 
ized their productive facilities; today they 
can compete with Americans in field after 
field where American products once reigned 
supreme. American industry must accept 
the concept that today’s customers may be 
tomorrow's competitors.” 

Gus Hall is a top-ranking enemy of the 
United States; as a dedicated tool of Moscow, 
he understands that our foreign-aid program 
is an agency which, coupled with soaring 
taxes, can and will eventually throw us into 
bankruptcy. Soviet leaders have said over 
and over that they impatiently await the 
moment when the U.S. economy must finally 
collapse. They framkly expect us to sink into 
financial quicksand, never to climb out. 

Why do they hate us, rather than the 
nations we have helped? Just because we 
are, or haye been, strong. Our downfall will 
bring the whole world under the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The second of the Three Musketeers is the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
called for convenience the HUAC, and hon- 
ored by being chosen the group nrost dis- 
liked by the mistaken. 

In April 1959, a committee report declared: 

“Oommunists are under orders to wear a 
new look. In other words, to a degree un- 
matched in party history, Communists are 
now promoting themselves as loyal to the 
Untted States, peace-loying and humanitar- 
ian in purpose, and anxious to work in har- 
mony with socialists, liberals, even capital- 
ists, for the good of the Nation. 

“Let those who would minimize the dan- 
ger of the Communist operation in this Na- 
tion take note of the fact that a nationwide 


- fifth column on American soll is working 


feverishly in the interests of international 
communism.“ 

Since the spring of 1957, California has 
become the target of an invigorated sub- 
version campaign. Obviously, the Commu- 
nist Party is alert to the potential of a 
booming State, We may be sure that Com- 
munist leaders study census reports and ris- 
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ing Indexes of industry. When these climb 
fast, that area will attract not only the aver- 
age loyal American but also the Nation's 
predatory Communist and pro-Communist 
pseudo-Americans. These latter newcomers 
habitually focus thelr efforts on key areas 
where successful infiltration will yield max- 
imum returns for anti-American attrition. 
Only New York now outranks California in 
the strength and vitality of its Communist 
population. 

The intensity of the attacks against the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
particularly the May 1960 riots in San Pran- 
cisco, has grown enormously of late. We 
may conclude that the committee's inves- 
tigation of Communist activity in the United 
States has been extremely effective. The 
committee should be complimented for its 
patriotism and unceasing devotion to ex- 
posing the Communist conspiracy, in spite 
of the vilifying attacks made upon it. 

In passing, it may be noted that the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee has pub- 
licly dedicated itself to abolishing the 
HUAC and putting a stop to their investi- 
gations into subversive activities. 

When we think of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, we think first of its dauntless 
organizer and chief, J. Edgar Hoover; and 
next of his inspired and tireless staff of law 
enforcement helpers, 

In his book, “Masters of Deceit,” written 
for popular consumption, Mr, Hoover re- 
vealed only a small fraction of what he 
knows about communism. His later elec- 
trifying speeches indicate that the Soviet 
menace is being greatly intensified within 
the United States. 


When asked how America can best combat 
communism, Mr, Hoover replied: 

“I think the best way td combat it is to 
have our people know what communism is. 
There's great confusion as to what its real 
purposes are. We read in the paper some of 
the statements made by Khrushchev and his 
associates, pleading for peaceful coexistence. 
What that menus is surrender to commu- 
nism. G 

They also talk about the necessity of our 
foreign policy becoming more flexible. I 
think it's time our people recognize the fact 
that you can’t be flexible with principles. 
And our principle of foreign policy is based 
on morality. I think the young people of 
this country should have that brought to 
their attention in the schools and in the 
colleges, so that they can be Informed when 
they go out and become voters in the next 
generation.” 

Mr, Hoover said further, in a letter to his 
enforcement staff: “The Red giant in 
America is not asleep. For the preservation 
of our traditional freedoms and for the wel- 
fare of our Nation, the citizens of America 
cannot afford to relax our vigilance, which 
is the price of liberty.” 


COMMUNISTS EXPLOIT YOUTH 


A main target of the mistaken throughout 
the world is youth. In a report for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities by J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, tb ls pointed out that the 
successful Communist exploitation and ma- 
nipulation of youth and student groups are 
a major challenge, a challenge which, Mr. 
Hoover declares, “free world forces must meet 
and defeat.” 


Recent world events clearly reveal that the 
worldwide conspiracy of the mistaken has 
launched a massive campaign to capture and 
maneuver youth and student groups. The 
vigor and yitality of such groups constitute 
an explosive force of tremendous proportions. 
Channeled into proper outlets, this force can 
accomplish immeasurable good for the free 
world. But when manipulated into destruc- 
tive channels, this force can create chaos. 
And the mistaken have become experts at 
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using this force to create chaos. Let us look 
at some examples. 

In Japan, Communists carefully developed 
their influence among a growing body of 
Students over a 10-year period, using them 
Periodically in protest demonstrations. The 
culmination of this training was reached 
this year, when the highly organized and 
tightly disciplined rioters shocked the world 
with their uproarious displays. 

As FBI Director Hoover points out in his 
report, the seeds for future large-scale dem- 
Onstrations of this same type have been 
Planted in other countries. The small dem- 
onstrations staged by Communist-oriented 
Students in Uruguay earlier this year were re- 
mindful of Communist-instigated activities 
of student groups in Japan 10 years ago. The 
mistaken hope and expect that the seeds in 
Uruguay and other countries will sprout as 
they did in Japan, leading eventually to 
demonstrations of the type that occurred 
there. 

In Cuba today, the mistaken pattern of 
exploitation of youth is equally evident. 
Earlier this year, delegates from Communist 
youth organizations in many countries at- 
tended a youth conference in Cuba. An 
American delegate who attended the affair 
Subsequently reported to the Communist 

, U.S.A., on what took place there. The 
report. described in glowing terms how the 
Young Communist League in Cuba operated 
in conjunction with the Communist Party 
there and elaborated on its plans to unite 
with other youth groups in Cuba “to 
strengthen the revolution“ 

Newspapers in the United States have 
carried pictures of students, boys and girls 
in Cuba, drilling with rifles in hand. 

Cuba is only 90 miles from the United 
States—but the danger is even closer than 
that. For in our own country, the Com- 
munist Party, is jubilant about the success 
it has had recently in developing and ex- 
Ploiting youth and student groups. A 
Spokesman at one of the party’s national 
executive committee meetings this year 
stated that “there has been a breakthrough 
80 far as young people are concerned, par- 
ticularly in colleges where students want to 
know what socialism is.” 

Unfortunately, there is some truth in what 
the party’s spokesman said. Although the 
Overwhelming majority of the young people 
of the United States are of unquestioned 
Patriotism, there has been at least a limited 
“breakthrough,” so far as the efforts of the 
mistaken to infiltrate youth and student 
groups in this country are concerned. This 
is not the result of chance. Instead, it is 
the result of careful planning and a con- 
centrated effort by those who are determined 
to destroy freedom. 

People are different, Look at the contrast 

m the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. We 
are a free people. We are free to vote our 
choice for public office, free to voice our 
Opinions on public issues. We are free to 
Worship God according to the dictates of our 
Own consciences. We are free to select the 
Way in which we earn a living. 

In Russia, the average citizen is a slave of 
the mistaken state. He has no vote, no voice 
in his government. He has no choice of re- 
ligion, for Communists are atheists. To earn 
his daily bread he works where his mistaken 
boss tells him to work, 

It is impossible to imagine the govern- 
ment leaders of Russia, of enslaved Hun- 
gary, of satellites Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakla, of Red China, adopting the govern- 
mental processes we know in our country. 
It is inconceivable that we, under the world 
government plan, would freely adopt their 
Systems. 

No doubt many of the one worlders sin- 
cerely yearn for world peace and friendship 
among nations, just as every other true 
American yearns for peace; but there are 
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others, we may be sure, who have a sinister 
55 behind their advocacy of this one world 
1 5 

These —the mistaken—know that the ex- 
istence of 50 sovereign States in America is 
the greatest obstacle faced by the interna- 
tional conspiracy against freedom. They 
know it is easler to take over a ready-made 
centralized government than to infiltrate 
all the many political subdivisions we have 
in the United States. 


A Tribute to the Ukrainian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
January 22, was a memorable day, not 
only in the history of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, but in the hearts of all liberty-loving 
peoples, for it was the 43d anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence of 
the Ukrainian National Republic. 

They no longer have this independence 
physically, it is true, having fallen cap- 
tive to the yoke of Communist domina- 
tion, but spiritually, and morally, this 
God-given freedom still lives on in their 
hearts and minds, and will never cease 
to do so. We have many of these peo- 
ple in North Dakota, and I would like to 
join with many of their other friends in 
paying tribute to their courage and in- 
dependent spirit, by inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter which I 
have received from Dr. Anthony Zukow- 
sky, of Steele, N. Dak., president of the 
North Dakota branch of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., as 
follows: 


JANUARY 14, 1961. 
Hon. Don L. SHORT, X 
U.S. Congressman, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran HONORABLE SHORT: January 22, 1961, 
will mark the 43d anniversary of the procla- 
mation of independence of the Ukrainian 
National Republic, which took place on Jan- 
uary 22, 1918, in the capital of Ukraine, Kiev, 
as-a culmination of national desires and 
aspiration of the Ukrainian people. 

Although the young Ukrainian Republic 
was recognized by a number of states, in- 
cluding the Soviet Russian Government. it 
was subjected to treacherous attack and as- 
sault by Communist Russia which through 
devious ways, including overt military ag- 
gression and subversion from within, en- 
deavored to destroy the independence of the 
Ukrainian people and turn Ukraine into a 
colony of Moscow. For almost 4 years, be- 
ginning with the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada in March 1917, the 
Ukrainian people fought gallantly in defense 
of their freedom and independence, but de- 
prived of all military, economic, and diplo- 
matic support by the West, they could not 
sustain the pressure of Moscow, and by the 
end of 1920 Ukraine was overrun by the 
Communist troops of Moscow, 

But the freedom-loving people of Ukraine 
have never accepted the yoke imposed upon 
them by Communist Russia and have con- 
tinued the fight for their liberation. During 
the past 4 decades of enslavement the 
Ukrainian people have amply demonstrated 
their devotion to freedom and the ideals of 
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liberty and independence of their country 
by waging relentless wars and opposition to 
the Communist rule of Russia. 

During the debate at the U.N. General 
Assembly session in the fall of 1960, a num- 
ber of Western statesmen, including the 
Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister 
of Canada, the representative of the Repub- 
lic of China and others, raised their voices 
in protest against the persecution and en- 
slavement of the Ukrainian people by Com- 
munist Russia. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in our 
great State of North Dakota are planning 
to celebrate the forthcoming 43d anniversary 
of the Ukrainian independence on January 
22, 1961, in & fitting and solemn manner. 
We firmly believe that you are fully aware 
of the importance of Ukraine as an ally in 
the common struggle against Russian Com- 
munist imperialism. We, therefore, respect- 
fully ask you to make an appropriate state- 
ment on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on or about January 22, 1961, in 
commemoration of the 43d anniversary of 
the Ukrainian independence. 


Both the U.S. Congress and the President 
of the United States of America have recog- 
nized the plight of the Ukrainian people by 
respectively enacting and signing the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, which enu- 
merated Ukraine as one of the captive na- 
tions enslaved by Communist Russia. 

At this moment, when the Communist 
world, headed by Communist Russia, is 
marshaling its force against the free world, 
as announced in the Communist Manifesto 
in Moscow on December 6, 1960, we here in 
the United States, enjoying the blessings of 
liberty and freedom, should demonstrate our 
sympathy to, and understanding of, the 
Ukrainian people enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. f 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, U. O. O. A., State Branch of 
North Dakota, 


Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


- Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who were privileged to work closely with 
Dick Wigglesworth on the Appropria- 
tions Committee will all testify to his 
ability and complete dedication to the 
cause of good government, 

Those of us who were privileged to 
know him intimately and socially will all 
testify to the warmth of his personality 
and to the gentlemanly qualities which 
he exemplified so well. 

Dick Wigglesworth literally dedicated 
a lifetime to public service and there are 
many monuments to his good works all 
along the way. He will long be remem- 
bered for his devotion to his country in 
war and in peace, and for his selfless 
service to it. ; 

My profound sympathy is extended to 
Mrs. Wigglesworth and to the other 
members of his immediate family. They 
have lost a devoted husband and father 
and our country has lost a distinguished 
and dedicated public servant. 
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Conditions in the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a 
letter I recently received from Mr. Paul 
W. Reeves, who has lived in the Philip- 
pines for a good many years. I believe 
the American people will find this report 
on conditions in the Philippines of real 
interest. 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, January 2, 1961. 
Hon. James B. UTT. 

House of Representatives, 2 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jr: Distorted statements, un- 
founded facts, and unwarranted attacks 
have been circulated in the United States 
about the Government of the Philippines in 
general and about President Carlos P. Gar- 
cla in particular. Propaganda to discredit 
and undermine President Garcia in the 
United States was conceived immediately 
after he assumed the office of President in 
March 1957. In the spirit of fairplay and 
justice, I should like to correct some of the 
misinformation or false information which 
has been conveyed to the membership of 
the U.S, Congress at Washington. 

Political enemies of President Garcia have 
painted a picture of gloom, while in truth 
the Philippines is progressing much faster 
than the contemporary nations. All of the 
predecessors of President Garcia who have 
served as Chief te in the Philippines 
promised the people new business, new in- 
dustries, a stronger economy and a better 
way of life. Carlos P: Garcia is the only 
President who has transformed his promises 
into definite action. President Garcia knew 
that industrialization was necessary in or- 
der to attain progress and prosperity. He 
had to launch a long-range program. He 
has served as President only 3 years and 9 
months, but in that short time he has 
brought hundreds of new industries to his 
country, and, at the same time, he has 
helped the Filipino people achieve greater 
agricultural production because he encour- 
aged the use of more scientific and modern 
methods. 

During President Garcia's short time in 
Office scores and scores of new highways 
have been constructed; several hundred 
bridges have been built; and hundreds of 
feeder roads have been constructed from 
barrio to barrio and connecting up with the 
highways, thus enabling the people to trans- 
port their products to market. Better sani- 
tation was brought about and now fresh, 
pure drinking water is available throughout 
the Philippines. Several hundred new and 
better schools have been erected. New hospi- 
tals have been established throughout the 
entire Philippines. Before President Garcia 
became President, there were many regions 
in the country without a hospital or any 
kind of medical unit. During the past 3 
years every section of the Philippines—even 
the far removed regions—has been provided 
with a medical unit with a doctor and nurse 
on duty. All of these changes, all of these 
improvements, all of these new industries 
have required U.S, dollars—and as a result 
the U.S. dollar reserves in the Central Bank 
of the Philippines became alarmingly low 
at various times. The low U.S. dollar re- 
serves caused the political enemies of Presi- 
dent Garcia to charge that the economy of 
the country was being impaired. Instead 
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of criticism, the courageous and patriotic ac- 
tion of the President in providing a better 
way of life for his people should have been 
commended. 

From the days of the Commonwealth up 
to the present, the worst record of graft and 
corruption in the Philippines was made dur- 
ing the 7 years of the Liberal Party which 
was in power commencing in the year 1947 
and ending in December 1953. The team 
of Ramon Magsaysay and Carlos P. Garcia 
took over in January 1954, and all forms of 
graft and corruption disappeared from the 
Government. It was the dawn of a new 
era for the Filipino people; new hope and 
courage was born in the Filipino people, and 
this new feeling was evidenced in the faces 
of all Filipinos. A new life, new hope, new 
freedom, new security throughout the Phil- 
ippines came Into being. 

The Communist threat to peace and order 
in the Philippines which existed under the 
administration of the Liberal Party (which 
was wiped out of existence with the election 
of Magsaysay and Garcia in November 1953) 
was completely eliminated. Peace, order and 
happiness in the Philippines was established 
by President Magsaysay in 1954—and that 
same peace, order, happiness and prosperity 
has continued uninterrupted under the ad- 
ministration of President Garcia. 

A tirade of abuse and a campaign of vili- 
fication and misrepresentation was con- 


ceived and launched against President Gar- 


cia within 5 months after he assumed the 
office of President on March 18, 1957. In 
July and August of 1957 a leading publica- 
tion in America published vicious attacks 
against the administration of President Gar- 
cia (and against President Garcia person- 
ally). These first 2 attacks were fol- 
lowed by 15 additional carefully planned at- 
tacks on President Garcia and his adminis- 
tration in 1958 and 1959. 

All these attacks followed the same line 
and were inspired by the same group of po- 
litical enemies of President Garcia in the 
Philippines who have left no stone unturned 
to undermine President Garcia in America. 
Notwithstanding these unwarranted attacks 
in a foreign land, President Garcia had the 
love and support of his people. He was re- 
elected President in November 1957. He will 
be reelected President in 1961 because the 
Filipino people know that President Garcia 
is a patriot and statesman of unimpeachable 
integrity, indomitable courage, and has a 
thorough understanding of what is best for 
his country and his people. The Filipino 
people know that President Garcia has a 
brilliant mind and stands for progressive 
ideas in government, in economics, and in 
world affairs. The Filipino people know 
that during President Garcia's service as con- 
gressman for 6 years, his service as Gover- 
nor of his Province for 9 years, his service 
as senator for 14 years, and during his service 
as President for 3 years and 9 months the 
breath of scandal has never touched his 
brow. 


The “Filipino First Movement” which was 
launched by President Garcia has been 
flagrantly misrepresented by the political 
enemies of the President in the hope of 
undermining the President in the eyes of the 
American people. Everybody in the Philip- 
pines knows that the Filipino first movement 
was brought forth to increase the participa- 
tion of Filipinos in the economy of their 
country, Asis well known, a large portion of 
the nation's economy is in the hands of 
aliens. President Garcia's hope and aim was 
to frame economic policies which will be 
advantageous for the Filipino people, the 
same as any other President would do for 
his people. Filipino-first is not antialien, 
particularly in its application to Americans. 
Americans still preference in the 
Philippines, and the Americans will continue 
to enjoy that preference under a parity 
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agreement until the year 1974; and ever 
after 1974, Americans will still have prefer- 
ence but a new agreement will be required 

The Philippines has served as America's 
show-window of democracy in Asia. The 
Philippines has done more than any other 
country to help America’s prestige in Asia 
If the Filipinos were to turn against America 
or if America were to turn thumbs down on 
the Philippines at this time, it would be 
very difficult for America to sell democracy 
to any other country in Asia. That part of 
Asia which remains free is watching the 
Philippines, If the friendly alliance between 
the United States of America and the Philip- 
pines should be abandoned, or even tem- 
porarily interrupted, unquestionably the rest 
of free Asia will be lost to the Communists. 
It is difficult for many in the Philippines to 
understand whey certain American writers 
permitted themselves to be deceived by & very 
small group of the President's enemies in 
Manila. The very same group now fighting 
Garcia and trying to undermine him in 
America is the same group that tried to de- 
feat the team of Magsaysay and Garcia in 
1953—and the same small group that fought 
Garcia’s reelection in 1957. 

The enemies of President Garcia have tried 
to create the impression in America that 
Carlos P. Garcia is anti-American. I have 
known President Garica for a quarter of a 
century. I know that America has no better 
friend on the face of the earth than Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines. On 
March 10, 1959, while addressing a group of 
American business executives, President 
Garcia stated: “I don't want to see the 
Philippines veer away from America. God 
knows I am not anti-American. I want to 
make the Philippines a bridge between 
America and Asia.“ 

Again, on June 27, 1959, in an interview 
with the United Press International in 
Manila, President Garcia stated: “I was and 
am a friend of the American people because 
I believe in the principles for which they 
stand. I staked my life for that cause once 
and I would do it again if necessary. I will 
stake my record of friendship for the United 
States against Macapagal’s any time. When 
these critics of mine were collaborating with 
the Japanese during World War II, I was a 
guerrilla leader in the hills of Bohol with a 
Japanese price on my head. General Mac- 
Arthur can set the record straight on who 
stood by the Americans during the Japanese 
occupation of the Philippines,” 

And again, on June 24, 1958, in a public 
address in New York City, President Garcia 
stated: “I give this pledge on behalf of the 
Filipino people: that we shall stand with the 
American people in defense of freedom as 
we have stood with them in the past, loyally 
without counting the cost. I am proud to 
say I dare to stand and be counted with the 
American people.” 

When the Mitsubishi bombers and Zero 
fighters finished their deadly work at Cavite, 
Olongapo, and Manila and thus forced the 
U.S, Asiatic Fleet to withdraw from Philip- 
pine waters, and when enemy bombs were 
destroying lives, churches, schools, and 
homes, the Filipinos stood their ground like 
Stonewall Jackson and did not flinch or 
waver in their steadfast loyalty to the United 
States of America, The heartrending story 
of Bataan is still fresh in the minds of the 
Filipino people, even though certain Amer- 
ican newspaper writers haye been lulled into 
a lapse of memory and have attempted to 
undermine one of the greatest friends Amer- 
ica ever had—Carlos P. Garcia. 

We all know that for 4 long months at 
Bataan, Filipinos and Americans fought and 
died side by side, with courage and heroism 
never before surpassed in all history. We all 
know that on Bataan there were seven Fill- 
pino soldiers for each American soldier. We 
all know that on Bataan the Filipino and 
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American soldiers battled against an army 
almost four times their size and the enemy 
army at Bataan was well equipped and the 
Japanese soldiers were seasoned, The hun- 
gry and exhausted Filipino and American 
Soldiers waged a battle against overwhelm- 
ing odds, a battle which will stand out when 
appraised with the whole history of human 
warfare. 

The indomitable courage, the unparalleled 
heroism, the devotion and loyalty to Amer- 
ica displayed by the Filipino people, and 
their never-say-die soldiers furnish ample 
proof of the wisdom of the American policy 
in the Philippines during all the time prior 
to World War II, Bataan revealed to the 
World the genuineness and depth of Filipino- 
American friendship. The superb stand 
which the Filipinos made against impossible 
odds on Bataan gave America 4 months to 
recover from the staggering blow which was 
dealt to the United States at Pear) Harbor. 
The entire free world shudders when we 
think of what would have happened to the 
United States and to all civilization if the 
defenses of Bataan had crumbled and sur- 
rendered under the first terrific onslaught 
of the enemy. We all know that the de- 
fenses surrendered at Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and Java when the first blows were struck 
by the Japanese. The Filipino soldiers and 
the Pilipino people have given a receipt in 
blood for all that America had done for 
the Philippines. 

President Garcia does not have a panacea 
for all aches, pains and hardships. He 
cannot arrest every ill wind that blows. He 
has tried to give his people a better way of 
life, He had stood four-square like a mighty 
Oak, notwithstanding the unfounded and 
unwarranted attacks from those who have en- 
deavored to crucify him. The poisoned darts 
unloosed by political enemies have not been 
able to penetrate President Garcia’s armor 
of steel. During his entire life he has never 
unfurled the white flag of surrender or 
defeat. He has never failed his people. He 
will not fail them now. 

I have given you true facts about Presi- 
dent Garcia and the Philippines. I felt 
that you and your colleagues in the U.S, 
Congress would like to have these facts. 

Sincerely, ; 
PauL W. REEVES. 


Gen. E. R. (Pete) Quesada, Federal 
Aviation Administrator, Steps Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the field of public service is 
one which requires the best efforts of 
many dedicated men and women, The 
problem of attracting the caliber of in- 
dividual which our Government needs 
to perform its vital services is one of 
major importance; the drawbacks which 
face the public servant are often over- 
whelming. He must sever his connec- 
tions with the private life he has fol- 
lowed; he must face the scrutiny of his 
every act and suspicions and abuse of 
Special pressure groups and the press; 
he must dedicate himself to doing what 
his conscience dictates is best for the 
country despite the pull and haul of a 
hundred conflicting pressures. 
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Many excellent and dedicated public 
servants are now leaving Government 
service. Their efforts have been appre- 
ciated and the Nation is richer for them. 
One of these public servants who will 
shortly return to private life is Gen. 
E. R. (Pete) Quesada, the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Together with the problems of creating 
and setting the course of a new agency, 
Quesada in his post with the FAA had 
to face the enormous task of instituting 
practices and procedures to promote the 
safety of air travel. Complicating his 
efforts were the acts of certain groups 
whose short-term interests were out of 
harmony with the stringent enforce- 
ment of regulations to benefit America’s 
aviation future and America’s traveling 
public. 

I would like, at this time, to place in 
the Recorp some of the articles that 
have been written about Administrator 
Quesada and his work with the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

In the last analysis, Quesada, as Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator, has per- 
formed a difficult and demanding task, 
standing up to the ill-considered abuse 
of special interests to protect the public. 
The job he has started—making the air- 
ways safe for the flying and traveling 
public—is not finished; more work by 
tough, honest, competent men who can 
stand against the pressures of special 
interests is needed to bring it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

From Harper's magazine, January 1961] 
E. R. QuesapA—THE PRESSURES AGAINST Am 
SAFETY 

(Pilots have called him a dictator but air 
travelers may be grateful to the combat- 
bardened Administrator who has waged a 
bruising 2-year battle with Washington 
lobbyists.) 

Aviation is not inherently dangerous, but 
eyen more than the sea, it is terribly un- 
forgiving of any carelessness, neglect, or in- 
competence, £ 

The basic truth of these words—known as 
the pilot's code—has been brought home to 
me many times in the four decades since I 
first went into aviation. In December 1958 
I took on the job of eliminating careless- 
ness, neglect, and incompetence” from the 
Nation's airways insofar as is humanly 
possible. 

Aviation was at a dangerous crossroads. 
With the jet age dawning, civilian and mili- 
tary traffic were, for all practical purposes, 
conducted as separate operations without 
effective coordinated control. Tragedy 
dramatized the hazard early in 1958—when 
61 lives were lost in 2 midair collisions in- 
volving military and commercial aircraft. 

I gave up my retired status as an Air Force 
officer to become the first civilian chief of 
the newborn Federal Aviation Agency which 
had been given authority far exceeding that 
of any previous regulatory body in this fleld. 
Our responsibility in fact embraces every 
aspect of civil aviation—from the construc- 
tion of aircraft to the design of seats and 
ashtrays and the amount of whisky con- 
sumed by passengers; from ground mainte- 
nance to pilot and crew competence. It em- 
braces vital aspects of military flying as well. 

When I took office, years of timid and inde- 
cisive regulation by the government had bred 
a dangerous spirit of complacency through- 
out the field of aviation. Someone, I knew, 
was going to have to meet this head-on. I 
did not shrink from this assignment, nor do 
I today. 
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The aviation industry on its own initative 
devotes a vast amount of time, money, and 
effore to making flying safe. Yet, no one 
likes to be regulated—least of all the types 
of men whose adventuresome spirit has at- 
tracted them to flying. 

And so I was prepared for resistance, argu- 
ments, and delays. But I was not prepared 
for the sustained, highly organized pressure 
campaigns that we soon encountered at every 
turn. I did not anticipate that my own 
motives—and those of the agency—would be 
constantly questioned, that the Congress and 
the public would be deliberately misled and 
misinformed, and that willful misrepresenta- 
tions would be used to stir up grievances 
and foment resentment among the very men 
wanes own lives were at stake in our safety 
rules. 

From my first day in office, the irrespon- 
sible pressure asserted itself. The agency 
was still an embryo when Max Karant, vice 
president of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association (AOPA)—which purports to 
represent the fliers of private planes— 
bitterly warned his members of “increasing 
military domination of the FAA.” (At that 
time, only 2 of the 20 top positions in 
the agency had even been filled. Today, of 
a complement of 38,000 only 130 are mili- 
tary men and only one of our major offices 
is headed by one.) Not long afterward, I 
was visited by the same organization's presi- 
dent, Joseph Hartranft. His purpose was 
to protest against our new medical require- 
ments for pilots’ licenses—a subject I will 
discuss in more detail later in this report. 
I listened to him attentively and then told 
him our decision would stand. 

“This means war,” he answered, his face 
flushed. 

He has certainly fulfilled this threat. The 
AOPA has kept up a continuous drumfire of 
distortion and invective. Through its 
magazine and “confidential newsletter,” it 
has even fought against rules that in no 
way affected private pilots. It has accused 
us of sinister plans and then taken credit 
for “defeating” proposals we never con- 
templated. 

Equally hostile has been the Air Line 
Pilots Association (ALPA), spokesman for 
the commercial pilots. At times ALPA's 
tactics have embarrassed its own members 
and they have gone out of their way to 
tell us 80. 

One, for instance, sent us anonymously 
what we call the ALPA “Do-It-Yourself Kit.” 
This is a collection of mimeographed ma- 
terial designed to teach pilots how to write 
to Congressmen in protest against FAA, It 
includes lists of key committee members, 
helpful hints on style, outlines, a collection 
of “suggested tidbits,” and miscellaneous 
advice on how to give letters the ring of 
originality. Many of the communications 
from pilots which Congressmen refer to our 
agency have obviously been inspired in this 


way. 

AOPA and ALPA have not been the only 
sources of pressure. More than 40 such 
groups representing aviation interests have 
participated in our rule-making activities 
and—at one time or another—a number of 
them have managed to put stumbling blocks 
in our way. The new agency’s devotion to 
duty—it appears—came as a great shock to 
many of them. They had grown used to a 
situation in which the regulator was regulat- 
ing with an eye more to the wishes of the 
regulated than to the needs of the public. 
It was this situation which led to the crea- 
tion of the FAA. 

CROWDING THE AIR 


In the mid-1950’s almost everyone con- 
cerned with aviation knew that the Govern- 
ment’s machinery for supervising our airways 
and supervising aviation safety was hope- 
lessly out of date. Responsibility was split 
among three Government bodies: the Civil 
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Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the Defense Establish- 
ment. The evils of lax administration, 
bureaucratic inertia, and red tape were all 
too apparent. A presidential committee was 
appointed to look into the situation, and in 
the spring of 1957 it produced a blueprint 
of what needed to be done, After hearings 
in both Houses of Congress, these recom- 
mendations were enacted into law with un- 
precedented speed, thanks very largely to the 
strong leadership of Senator MIKE MONRONEY 
and Congressman OREN HARRIS. 

The new statute scrapped the old CAA. 
It created an independent agency, the FAA, 
with full authority to make and enforce rules 
governing safety, issue certificates to airmen, 
allocate the air space, establish and operate 
alds to navigation, and manage the air lanes 
through the control of both civil and military 
traffic, 

The CAB remained responsible for all the 
economic aspects of air transport, including 
rates, routes, and subsidies, It also retained 
a quasi-judicial function in the field of 
safety—the investigation of accidents and 
determination of their probable cause. 
(The FAA also participates in such investi- 
gations—not in any quasi-judicial capacity 
but in order to discover whether immediate 
administrative or regulatory measures are 
needed to prevent a recurrence.) The FAA 
has full authority to issue rules, subject 
only to the normal review of the courts as 
to reasonableness. However, its enforcement 
actions—when they take the form of revok- 
ing or suspending a certificate held by any 
airman, airline, or aviation entity—may be 
appealed to the CAB and from there to the 
courts, Despite long-standing acceptance 
of this type of procedure for all regulatory 
agencies, the FAA and I as its administrator 
are regularly accused of exercising dicta- 
torial powers. Over the past 2 years our 
agency has taken scores of new rulemaking 
actions, not one of which has been success- 
Tully challenged in the courts. Virtually all, 
however, have been attacked by pressure 
groups. Again and again, vitally needed 
changes in safety standards have been 
stalled by an elaborate pattern of delaying 
tactics: Meetings are postponed; additional 
time for study is requested; reconsideration 
is demanded because of an important new 
fact which—all too often—turns out to be 
an unimportant old fact. Nonetheless, we 
have managed to get on with the job. 

Today under the new agency this country 
has a coordinated air-traffic system for mili- 
tary and civilian planes. All high-altitude 
routes are monitored by ground radar, At 
our experimental center near Atlantic City, 
N.J., we are developing what we believe will 
be a completely effective automated ground- 
control system. 

But the traffic problem in our skies con- 
tinues to challenge our best efforts. For 
aviation has progressed faster than our 
methods of regulating it. In 1938 there 
were only some 29,000 planes aloft. Today 
there are more than 102,000, of which about 
2,000 are commercial airliners (including 150 
jets), 70,000 are private and business alr- 
craft, and 30,000 are military planes. 

The meteoric growth of air transport is not 
going to slow down—nor would we want it 
to. But the hazards inherent in our in- 
creasing air traffic and our ever faster planes 
are so great that the Government’s regula- 
tory program is a matter of top public 
importance. For this reason attempts to 
discredit that program and to mire it down 
in delays and red tape cannot be viewed 
merely as an unpleasant—but natural 
burden for a bureaucrat or agency. They 
are a menace to public safety. It is particu- 
larly dismaying to find that one of the 
leaders in the campaign of harassment has 
been the Air Line Pilots Association, whose 
members—in the main—are skilled and 
dedicated professional men, 
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GREEK GOD IN THE COCKPIT 


The ALPA is a labor union—of a rather 
special order. Its more than 13,000 members 
earn from $11,000 to $32,000 a year. The 
union is said to have millions of dollars in 
its “war chest” and can pay strike benefits 
of $500 to $600 a month. Its president, 
Clarence N, Sayen, receives a salary of $36,000 
n year. He recently described his member- 
ship as “highly individualistic.” 

This is a description few would dispute. 
Unfortunately, at the time FAA was created, 
individualism—in some instances—had as- 
sumed the form of complacency and open 
contempt for Government regulations. In 
his new book, The Probable Cause,” Robert 
J. Serling, the well-known and able aviation 
reporter, observed: 

“The CAA almost seemed to be afraid of 
pilots. A few years ago a CAA inspector was 
asked why he didn't crack down on more 
flight crews. 

How do you spank a Greek god?’ the 
inspector plaintively replied.” 

Perhaps because I am a pilot myself, I do 
not regard filers as godlike or infallible. In 
our first year we filed 235 violation reports 
against airline pilots. This represented an 
increase of almost 100 percent over the aver- 
age number filed in any 1 of the previous 
5 years. 

Among the actions which particularly 
roused the ALPA was my early announce- 
ment that I intended to keep pilots in the 
cockpit during flights. It was then a wide- 
spread practice—encouraged by some com- 
panies—for pilots to socialize with the pas- 
sengers. I believe that a pilot's place is at 
the controls, and I set about strictly enforc- 
ing our requirements for continuous cock- 
pit vigilance. 

Despite all the automated controls that 
we have developed, we must still rely very 
heavily on the human eye as an essential 
defense against collisions, For this reason, 
the see-and-be-seen principle remains a car- 
dinal rule of air safety. To illustrate, we 
fined the pilot of a DC-7 carrying 35 pas- 
sengers because of a near miss involving an 
Air Force tanker engaged in refueling two 
fighter craft, The pilot of the tanker saw 
the DC-7 at a distance of more than a mile. 
But the pilot of the DC~7 gave no evidence 
of ever having seen the tanker because, as 
our investigation disclosed, he was back in 
the passenger cabin. 

This is only one instance among many of 
the demonstrated need for cockpit vigilance. 
Yet when we undertook a program of strict 
enforcement, the ALPA attacked our efforts 
as those of a “childish Gestapo” and engaged 
in a public campaign of abuse and vilifica- 
tion against our Agency. x 

It has taken a similar attitude toward 
the presence of our inspectors who go aboard 
about 1 of every 500 airline flights to make 
a firsthand check of safety practices. Call- 
ing these inspections “harassment” and a 
“hazard,” ALPA objected strenuously to our 
inspectors’ being seated where they needed 
to be to observe what was going on. Under- 
lying this absurd position was a battle the 
union was waging with the companies for 
an additional “pilot-qualified” crew member 
on jets. 

It is interesting to note the views of the 
Flight Engineers’ International Association, 
which issued a statement in the interest of 
protecting its members from “misplaced 
public anger due to ALPA's irresponsible 
actions.” As a result of ALPA pressure, the 
statement pointed out, “At the start of 
1959 and the jet age we find four men in 
the cockpit: pilot, copilot, filght engineer, 
and third pilot, or featherbird, as he is 
sometimes called. From the beginning this 
man meant trouble in the cockpit, He had 
no duties and the cockpit was not designed 
with him in mind. On countless occasions 
the FAA has conducted en route inspections 
and in many cases has had to order the 
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extra pilot out of the No. 4 seat to properly 
observe the flight operations. Most captains 
are glad to get the extra man off thelr necks. 

"It appears that this latest swipe at the 
FAA by the ALPA is an attempt to justify 
the existence of a man on the jet flight deck 
who can do nothing, reach nothing from his 
seat, and in most cases is incapable of han- 
dling the aircraft. In their attempt to jus- 
tify this man the ALPA has chosen to attack 
the FAA on a basis totally lacking in logic or 
fact.” 

It was over this same issue that on June 
7. 1960, pilots of Eastern Airlines and Pan 
American—in open defiance of Federal 
court orders—staged n crippling wildcat 
strike which masqueraded as a sudden wave 
of “sickness.” The union took no effective 
steps to prevent this occurrence. On the 
contrary, shortly thereafter, a local council 
of the ALPA in a statement to its members 
deplored the lack of public sympathy toward 
“the pilot's side of the grave sickness which 
overtook us all.” The same statement an- 
nounced that steps were being taken to im- 
prove public relations, including the follow- 
ing: “A file of facts on all incidents, viola- 
tions, fines, and penalties imposed by FAA 
and/or company is being gathered. Specific 
examples are urgently needed * * * of mis- 
treatment and abuses by an FAA dictatorial 
regime. With your help, we will have it 
available at a moment’s notice. Newspapers, 
for example, are interested only in the meat 
and potatoes. These editors are very sharp 
fellows.” 

One of the most vicious attacks we have 
experienced occurred after a National air- 
liner broke up in midair over the North Caro- 
lina coast last January. The next day Capt. 
R. J. Rohan of ALPA’s National Airlines 
Council made a public charge to the effect 
that the plane’s structure had been fatally 
weakened by maneuvers required by FAA in- 
spectors while checking pilots’ performance. 
As it turned out, the wreckage yielded suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that a bomb carried 
aboard by a passenger had caused the crash. 
If, however, the plane had fallen into the sea 
instead of on land Captain Rohan's irrespon- 
sible charge might never have been dis- 
proved, > 


THE AGE 60 QUESTION 


One very bitter clash with ALPA was over 
our ruling making 60 the age limit for pilots 
in alr-carrier operations. The decision was 
prompted by medical considerations: with 
advancing years, men deteriorate psychologi- 
cally and physically. Heart attacks and 
strokes are much more likely to occur after 
the age of 60—and such physical accidents 
are unpredictable. 

In aviation certain decisions must be 
reached largely through judgment. We can- 
not always back them up by comprehensive 
and proven statistics—as in the case of high- 
way transport—for aviation is a young in- 
dustry. We did not have enough old pilots 
in service to provide any meaningful com- 
parison of the accident records of young and 
old pilots. But we could and did look to 
the commonsense example of the airlines of 
other nations. (BOAC, KLM have made 55 
the compulsory retirement age for pilots; 
and SAS, 60.) 

Tn 1959 approximately 40 airline pilots had 
reached the age of 60. By 1967 there will be 
250. Because of the seniority system, older 
pilots have first choice of the newer aircraft, 
which generally carry higher pay and greater 
prestige. As a consequence the average age 
of jet pilots today is considerably above the 
general average. (A year ago well over half 
of one airlines’ jet pilots were 60 or over.) In 
bygone years ALPA has readily conceded that 
flying isa young man's game. (This does not 
mean that a skilled pilot will be out of work 
after 60—if he wants to stay in aviation 
there are plenty of jobs, on the ground or 
even in flight and checking, in which 
his experience can be well used.) The union 
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Went to bat for its senlor citizens and was 
joined in the ensuing campaign by 


pressure 
the private pilots organization, AOPA, which 
Was not affected by the age limit and was— 
in many other ways—a strange bedfellow for 
the airline pilots. 

In the nature of things, the man who 
pilots a jet airliner and the fellow who files a 
Piper Cub have even less in common than a 
Greyhound bus operator and the driver of a 
Volkswagen. The little fellow tends to think 
the big one is pushing him around, and sel- 
dom has occasion to team up with him. 
There are other major differences between 
the two organizations. Although ALPA is 
essentially a union, it performs many of the 
functions of a professional association, in- 
cluding a valuable program of air-safety 
Studies. Furthermore, ALPA is 
along more democratic lines which give its 
locals and master executive councils a voice 
in policy and permit its members to vote 
directly for their officers. 

AOPA, on the other hand, is one of the 
many lobbying and pressure groups adorning 
the Washington scene which seem to devote 
at least 50 percent of their energies to per- 
Petuating a small handful of men in mana- 
Serial positions. For groups of this sort, 

„rocks“ at a Government agency 1s 
a time-tested way of getting publicity and 
holding the interest of those who support 
them financially. 

This interest in self-perpetuation was 
clearly proved by a recent AOPA mailer with 
the title “Your Right To Fly Is In Jeopardy.” 
= this letter, OAPA told prospective mem- 

rs: 

“The present FAA Administrator is travel- 
ing a path that, at its worst, could lead to 
Chaos. At its best to severe curtailment in 
the progress of general aviation. 

“This is a fight that you dare not watch 
from the sidelines. If you are still flying 
then you should give your strength and sup- 
Port to AOPA in its efforts to keep the Na- 
tion’s airspace open to you and in its fight 
for sensible legislation.” 

So I urgently request you to affiliate with 
AOPA and add your name to those of more 
than 80,000 AOPA pilots who are currently 
supporting our vigorous program. 

The technique is simple, First there 15 
incitement of the private pilots to a false 
sense of grievance. Then there is an un- 
abashed appeal to join AOPA as the sword 
ioe shield of the private pilot. The purpose 

clear. 


AOPA is incorporated as a nonprofit as- 
sociation in New Jersey. Membership fees, 
revenues from advertising in Its magazine, 
the sale of various kinds of equipment, and 

ce provide an income estimated at 
more than a million dollars a year. Al- 
though AOPA claims to speak for 80,000 pri- 
vate pilots, its pilot members are not con- 
sulted on policy and have no voice in choos- 
ing officers, who are elected by the associa- 
tlon's trustees. 

THEIR DAY IN COURT 


FAA has, naturally, concerned itself with 
the safety of private pilots. We have, for 
example, required them to have some in- 
strument training—for when weather is 50 
bad that you cannot see the horizon, only 

ents can enable a pilot to fly straight 
and level and thus avoid disaster. We have 
also refused to issue certificates to persons 
suffering from such diseases as epilepsy, in- 
Sanity, diabetes, and serious heart ailments. 
(Heart attacks have been a significant cause 
of private plane accidents and one recently 
1s believed to have figured in the-crash of 
one of our newest commercial jets during a 
training flight.) Unlike our predecessor 
agencies, we will not accept medical certi- 
ficates signed merely by the applicant's per- 
sonal physician. We require examination by 
one of several thousand doctors designated 
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by FAA who are kept fully informed of our 
standards. 

This was the practice followed by the 
Government from 1926 to 1945. Then in 
1945, against medical advice, the CAA relaxed 
the rule and agreed to let any doctor per- 
form these examinations. When we at the 
FAA looked into the situation we found that 
of the airmen originally given a clean bill 
of health by an examiner and later rejected 
by FAA for failure to meet our physical 
standards, 84 percent had been cleared by 
nondesignated examiners. 

Accordingly, last June—after a public 
hearing and with the approval of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association—we issued a rule 
requiring certification by designated avia- 
tion medical examiners. This action evoked 
a storm of protest from AOPA. We were 
accused of—among other things—planning 
to “outlaw the family physician.” In fact, 
any family doctor or any other physician can 
become a designated examiner by demon- 
strating an interest in aviation medicine and 
keeping informed of our standards and 
examining procedures, 

We regard these rules as safeguards of the 
pilot's right to stay alive, but it was at this 
time that AOPA flashed the word to its 
members that “Your Right to Fly Is in 
Jeopardy.” 

Protesting both our unreasonable medi- 
cal regulations and our unreasonable age 
restrictions, AOPA, in a joint statement 
with ALPA, announced that the issue of 
“FAA dictatorship” and our “arbitrary and 
militaristic empire” would be taken directly 
to Congress. Both associations mounted an 
assault on Capitol Hill. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
two organizations joined together, their mo- 
tives were different. The AOPA'’s purpose 
Was an increase in membership while ALPA— 
whose members have grown complacent 
through the previous years of Government 
indecision—was objecting to FAA determina- 
tion that it, not the regulated, shall do the 
regulating. 

Meanwhile ALPA took the age 60 ques- 
tion to court for a legal test. The courts 
in due course upheld the rule as “reasonable 
in relation to the standards prescribed in 
the statute and the facts before the Admin- 
istrator.”. But ALPA coritinues its fight, 
going so far as to claim, at a Senate hearing, 
that our courts do not provide an adequate 
system of review. They have since said that 
they lost out legally only because they had 
been outsmarted“ by the Government's 
lawyers. 

In fairness to ALPA I must say it is not 
alone. Others in the aviation community 
share this attitude, and insist that the FAA 
Administrator's rules should be curbed by 
some additional layer of review above and 
beyond the courts—that, in other words, 
when a court agrees with the Administrator 
there must be something wrong with the 
court. . 

Over the years the airline industry and 
the Air Transport Association developed the 
idea that regulation should be some sort 
of cooperative effort between the airlines 
and the Government, with the ultimate de- 
cision to be reached by mutual agreement. 
I recall at one meeting jolting a group of 
airline presidents by telling them that we 
had no notion whatever that the industry 
had to agree with an FAA regulation before 
it would be adopted. Inevitably there have 
been a number of occasions when they did 
not agree—but I believe the public has 
reason to be grateful for our strength of 
purpose. 

DOLLARS VERSUS LIVES 


From the management and industry side, 
we have been under fire in the main because 
safety is expensive. For example, it costs as 
much as $25,000 per plane to install all- 
weather radar. Nonetheless, we have insisted 
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that all commercial planes be so equipped, 
and the program is scheduled for completion 
by next year. 

Likewise we insist that all turbine-pow- 
ered planes carry flight recorders connected 
to the Instrument panel and that all record- 
ed information be kept for 60 days. This 
data provides a detailed report on speed, al- 
titude, direction, and time of day. This in- 
formation is not only invaluable in accident. 
Investigations, but provides a useful check 
on everyday plane performance. Flight re- 
corders cost from $5,000 to $7,000. Even 
worse, from the business-office point of view, 
each one weighs about 25 pounds, which 
means 25 pounds less payload every trip. As 
expected, the airlines found many reasons 
why flight recorders were not needed. 

Similarly, they were displeased when we 
insisted that the copilots of jets must attain 
a standard of proficiency almost as high as 
pilots. This could be accomplished only by 
10 or 15 hours of additional training. In the 
case of a new jet, rental for this purpose can 
run as high as $4,000 an hour. The airlines 
have estimated that this additional training 
is saddling them with an added cost in the 
millions. And they are not happy about it. 

Generally speaking, the pressure from the 
management end has been more sophisti- 
cated though no less obstructive than the 
AOPA and ALPA campaigns. For instance, 
the companies complained at a Senate hear- 
ing this year that FAA did not seek the 
industry’s views early enough to provide 
opportunity for full discusison. 

When I looked into the matter I found—to 
my own consternation—that our Bureau of 
Plight Standards had conducted 506 meet- 
ings at which 5,158 people were present. The 
Bureau of Air Traffic Management had dealt 
with 2,077 people at 363 formal gatherings. 
The Bureau of Aviation Medicine had held 
175 meetings attended to 2,038. In addition 
there had been too many informal and re- 
gional meetings to tabulate. I am inclined 
to doubt that this much discussion is neces- 
sary or even helpful. 

I question, too, whether any amount of dis- 
cussion can satisfy people who attend meet- 
ings only for the purpose of opposing. For 
example, in response to a demand to “take 
part in the early at a time when 
FAA’s attitude was still flexible, last August 
we called an exploratory meeting of 200 peo- 
ple to discuss airline maintenance problems. 
Yet William B. Becker, Director of Operating 
and Engineering for the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation (the airlines’ Washington lobby) 
walked out because, he said, we had not pro- 
vided a sufficiently detailed agenda. He de- 
parted for the announced purpose of devel- 
oping a common industry position—which, to 
no one's surprise, turned out to be an Inflex- 
ible opposition to any change in regulations, 

There is a point when conferences and 
committees serve no purpose beyond delay- 
ing necessary action. It seems to me, also, 
if we yield to false and insincere appeals for 
more “due process” and protection of the 
rights of the individual, going beyond what 
is legitimate and traditional in this regard, 
we can easily lose sight of the larger good. 

The balance between legitimate concern 
for individual rights and the public good is 
well illustrated by the crash of an Arctic 
Pacific airliner near Toledo this past October, 
with a loss of 22 lives. The pilot, who was 
among those killed, was Donald F. J, Chesher. 
Several months earlier FAA had revoked his 
airline pilot rating after a hearing it which 
it was determined that he had violated the 
regulations and demonstrated s lack of care, 
responsibility, and Judgment. However, our 
order was automatically stayed by his ap- 
peal to the CAB and he was able to continue 
flying pending the appeal. Legally this pro- 
ceeding was quite proper. But one may well 
ask whether the correct rights were ade- 
quately safeguarded in this instance. 
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Now I do not question that there can be 
honest and valid differences of opinion on 
matters of air safety. Difficult questions of 
judgment are involved and few decisions are 
immune to plausible counterargument. 
Criticism. based on facts and documented by 
the record should always be welcomed by 
any public official. But opposition that is 
mere obstructionism is a different matter. 
Even more reprehensible is a calculated ef- 
fort to attribute questionable motives to a 
Government agency and to use intemperate 
attack to undermine confidence in its de- 
cisions. 

Fortunately, through exposure to these 
tactics, we are onto their game. Two years 
of experience have lent us sophistication. 
We know what to expect. We know the pat- 
tern. It generally goes like this: The first 
attack is to charge the agency itself with 
being “arbitrary and capricious.” The sec- 
ond target is the procedure by which action 
was taken. This is inevitably discredited as 
being “unfair,” unjust.“ The third at- 
tack charges the agency with being a “dic- 
tatorship.” The fourth target is myself, the 
Administrator. My resignation is demanded 
and letters are sent to the President calling 
for my dismissal. 

I have refused to be intimidated by such 
attacks. But it is high time, I think, that 
the public became aware of the calculated 
campaigns of deliberate subversion to which 
regulatory agencies are exposed. In the fleld 
of aviation these pressures may well be con- 
sidered the most serious menace to effective 
regulation and enforcement—and hence to 
alr safety—that faces us. 


FAA'S MANDATE 


Air safety is the keystone of aeronautical 
progress. This is—or should be—well un- 
derstood by everyone who earns his living 
in aviation, including the pilot, the union 
leader, and the profit-conscious airline exec- 
utive. 

My role is a different one though the goal 
is the same. As Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency my most important job 
is to do for the American public, in the field 
of air safety, what the public cannot do for 
itself. My mandate was spelled out by Con- 
gressman Oren Hargis, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, in a 1957 report that helped lay 
the groundwork for the creation of our 
Agency the following year: 

“Any tendency by Government agencies to 
proceed with caution in promulgating or en- 
forcing regulations to promote safety must be 
avoided at all costs, even at the risk of being 
charged with undue harshness. In achiev- 
ing the maximum safety standards possible 
in the public interest, all segments of avia- 
tion have a responsibility to give and take 
for the common good. Those affected should 
gladly accept and cooperate in making effec- 
tive needed controls in the interest of safety, 
disregarding the burdens involved.” 

Intemperate pressure campaigns clearly 
violate this concept. It is my belief that 
groups representing special interests—which 
are in fact segments of the public interest— 
have responsibilities beyond the mere pur- 
suit of their selfish alms, 

The problems of aviation are becoming 80 
complex that the years ahead demand a very 
high order of leadership and decision on the 
part of the Government. The FAA must 
continue to make effective, sure-handed use 
of the tools Congress gave it. Unfortunately 
you—the many millions of people who ride 
the airlines or stay on the ground and merely 
wish protection from aircraft—have no pres- 
sure group to give noisy support to efforts 
in your behalf. These efforts are carried on 
by the alert Senators and Congressmen who 
watch over aviation and by the Government's 
regulatory agency. 
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In its coming session, Congress will, in all 
probably, have before it several aviation bills 
aimed at crippling the power and effective- 
ness of the Federal Aviation Agency. The 
power and effectiveness were originally given 
when Congress, Government officials, and 
aviation leaders recognized the need for and 
worked toward creation of a vigorous agency 
capable of meeting its heavy responsibility. 
Since the agency was established 2 years ago, 
we have acted in the fashion Congress de- 
manded. Some members of the aviation 
community had illusions that, by some 
miracle, safety could be obtained without 
paying any price. The aviation community 
now knows air safety cannot be achieved 
without some curtailment of their activi- 
ties some contribution on their part. Many 
friends of aviation, surveying these past 2 
years and for the first time facing up to the 
cost, are weakening in their resolve. Some 
are questioning their original determination. 
Some are wavering. For myself, despite 
criticism and pressure, my resolve is un- 
shaken. 

We have come to think of exposure to irre- 
sponsible criticism as a normal hazard of 
public service. In time, a public servant 
can learn to shrug off such attacks. The 
danger, however, is that he may not have the 
firmness of purpose and that these attacks 
will ultimately erode his determination and 
courage. This is a problem that pervades 
our public life. I regard the pressure-group 
activities in aviation as particularly omin- 
ous—not because I am personally involved, 
but because in this field we are dealing daily 
with decisions of life and death importance. 


{From the Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, 
Nov. 14, 1960] 


Qutsapa’s BOLDNESS VITAL To Am SAFETY 


Today, the air space over America is filled 
with more and bigger and faster airplanes 
than ever before. Commercial aircraft take 
off and land at Midway Airport in Chicago, 
the world’s busiest airfield, at a rate of 1,300 
a day. Chicago has a subsidiary airfield to 
handle the jets and other aircraft which 
cannot be accommodated at Midway. The 
city of New York is served by three passenger 
airfields and one freight airfield. In Miami, 
at Christmas, literally thousands of travelers 
enter and leave the city by way of the air- 
lanes. 

Added to this heavy commercial air traffic 
are military aircraft which far exceed the 
speed of sound, and private aircraft, some of 
which cruise as slowly as 70 miles per hour. 
The number of aircraft, their size and their 
speed have gradually made obsolete all of 
the airfields and a great many of the air 
control systems and navigation devices, some 
of which have been in use for years. 

Two years ago, as chaos seemed imminent, 
the Federal Government scrapped the Civil 
Aeronautic Administration and replaced it 
with a Federal Aviation Agency headed by 
ex-Air Force Lt. Gen. Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada as Chief Administrator. The Fed- 
eral Government chose well. Early in 1943, 
General Quesada was commanding general of 
the 12th Fighter Command and gained valu- 
able experience in air control procedures and 
equipment. As D-day approached in the 
European theater, General Quesada, in addi- 
tion to his dutles as commander of the 9th 
Fighter Command, was placed in charge of 
all American tactical fighter air control 
equipment and procedures in connection 
with the invasion of the Continent of 
Europe. Shortly after the end of World 
War II Quesada was placed in charge of Op- 
eration Greenhouse, a nuclear bomb test In 
the Pacific, with many lives depending on 
the efficiency of the air control procedures 
involved. 


Armed with this impressive background 
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and impelled by the urgency of the situa- 
tion, Quesada took a firm grip on the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. With quick decisive- 
ness he lowered the age limits for commer- 
cial pilots, increased the objectivity and 
stringency of medical and proficiency re- 
quirements for lower-rated pilots, selected 
and standardized on a few of the electronic 
navigation systems then in use, greatly tight- 
ened the air control systems and made many 
other regulations to increase the safety of 
everyone aloft. 2 

Each of General Quesada's policies and 
decisions restricted the flight activities of 
some segment of the aviation industry. The 
speed with which he acted increased the 
irritation of those effected by such action. 
Some of the measures required are enorm- 
ously expensive, but a part of this expense 
is a result of procrastination in meeting sit- 
uations which have developed over a number 
of years. Notwithstanding this, General 
Quesada has acted ably and courageously 
and has made the air a safer place for all of 
us who fly. 


[From Flight Engineers International Asso- 
ciation, AFL-CIO, News, Nov. 23, 1960] 
GENERAL QUESADA 

One of the most controversial figures ever 
to come upon the aviation scene, Gen. El- 
wood R. Quesada has, as is by now well 
known, announced that he will not stay in 
office and will, in fact, be running a baseball 
team here in the Nation’s Capital. While this 
association has had a few differences of opin- 
jon with the flery leader of the FAA, it has 
been our privilege to support him most of the 
time. We have found him to be cooperative, 
forceful, and understanding, At this writ- 
ing we cannot recall to mind one regulatory 
action he took that did not enhance safety. 
He had a difficult task to perform. He did 
it and did it well. We think the aviation 
community owes him a vote of thanks and 
a “well done.” He certainly has ours. We 
hope that his successor does as well. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Dec. 4, 1960] 


FAA: No PotiricaL PLUM 


Judging from the number of names men- 
tioned for the post of Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministrator, soon to be vacated by Elwood 
R. Quesada, a free-for-all contest is develop- 
ing over this highly important regulatory 
office, As is almost inevitable in this stage 
of governmental transition, the political af- 
fililations of the various possible candidates 
for the job crop up in speculation over their 
prospects, But politics should haye no part 
in the selection of a successor to Mr. Que- 
sada. The appointment, related as it is to 
public safety, should be based solely on 
special fitness for the assignment. 


Administrator Quesada, who has headed 
the Federal Aviation Agency since its crea- 
tion in 1958, was chosen not for political 
reasons but because he was exceptionally 
well qualified to take over the task of regu- 
lating the Nation’s air carriers in the in- 
terest of the flying public, His impending 
departure to assume his post as head of the 
new Washington baseball club will be a dis- 
tinct loss. To offset that loss, his succesor 
should be a man who not only is thoroughly 
familiar with aviation problems but who, 
like Mr. Quesada, puts public safety ahead 
of all other considerations in tackling those 
problems. 

[From the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald, 
= Dec. 17, 1960] 


CONGRESSMAN CRITICIZES ATTACKS ON 
QUESADA 
An alr-minded Missouri Congressman, in 
Dayton yesterday to keynote a Federal taxa- 
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tion institute, unleashed a harsh attack on 
“organized pilots, politicians and individ- 
uals" who oppose vigorous programs for air 
safety. 

3 Tuomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican of St. Louis, followed his University of 
Dayton address with a strongly worded state- 
ment blasting “irresponsible attacks” on 
Federal Aviation Agency Administrator El- 
wood R. Quesada and other FAA officials. 

He said Quesada’s constructive air safety 
program “should be implemented and sup- 
ported to the greatest extent possible.” 

Curtis said, o airlines pilots and 
their public relations attacks on Quesada 
usually are personal. 

“Seldam do they attack the constructive 
features of his safety progrem,” CURTIS said. 

Asked about candidates for the Adminis- 
trator’s job when Quesada quits in January, 
Curtis said, “I don't haye any idea. I 
would hope the Kennedy administration 
Might persuade Quesada to stay.” 

He added that Quesada has no organized 
opposition among Congressmen and as far 
as he knows the President-designate has 
voiced no objections. 

Confining his remarks at University of 
Dayton's Federal taxation institute mostly 
to economic matters, Curtis attacked critics 
of our gross national product figures. 

He said we need “more money in research 
and development and education if we are to 
continue growing—not more steel capacity.” 

Growth ratios outside the United States, 
he said, do not reflect the shift from manu- 
facturing to servicés and technological in- 
creases here. 

Here are his opinions on three of Senator 
Kennedy's recent appointments: 

The appointment of Douglas Dillon as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury indicates Kennedy 
Goes not intend to. tive up to his party plat- 
‘orm. 

Appointment of Robert Kennedy as Attor- 
ney General is a mistake. First, he hasn't the 
Necessary experience, and second, the posi- 
tion should be nonpartisan and Robert 
Kennedy is clearly partisan, 

Appointment of Arthur Goldberg as Labor 
Secretary is OK. Goldberg does his home- 
work and is not a pawn of Walter Reuther, 
he said. 


From the San Francisco (Calif.) News-Call 
Bulletin, Dec. 23, 1960] 
GENERAL QUESADA Is RIGET . 


Gen, Elwood Quesada is a rough, tough 
hunk of brass, not temperamentally given 
to the intellectual flexibilities of politics or 
to the accommodation of bureaucracy to 
Public or private pressures. 

He was given a job to do as chief of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. He has bruised 
both egos and bones. But we cannot criti- 
Cize him for the proper exercise of the pow- 
ers and responsibilities with which he was 
entrusted. His actions have always reflected 
dedication to duty, regardless of his own 
Personal comfort, to a degree which is rare 
in a public official. 

Therefore we deplore the danger that he 
may be made the controversial center of the 
tragic air crash last Friday between United 
Airlines’ DC-8 and TWA’s Constellation. 

This is not in the public good. 

William Patterson, president of United, 
sald Quesada “left an impression” that 
United jet DC-8 was flown carelessly. We 
didn’t get that impression. Quesada simply 
said the plane was off course. In saying 
that, Quesada was only stating what seems 
to be a fact, since the two planes collided at 
a point outside the holding pattern that 
United's jet was supposed to be in. 

Quesada's statement was made in the pub- 
Mc interest. The public has a legitimate 
Anterest in this; it rides the airplanes. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Next week, unless the facts are sup- 
pressed—and we don’t think that Quesada 
will allow them to be suppressed—it will 
be revealed that the jet which the pilot had 
radioed he was “dumping” from 14,000 to 
5,000 feet into the holding pattern (a per- 
fectly legitimate proceeding) was making 
about 380 miles an hour. 

Put in its most graphic form, this air- 
Plane was making a bit over a mille every 
10 seconds. This is nobody's fault; these 
are facts. 

The next question is obvicus; is it possible 
for such a fast, heavy airplane, at that speed, 
to make the accurate procedural turn needed 
to stay in the designated holding pattern? 

Did the airplane overshoot? Now that 
jets are here do holding patterns have to 
be changed and moved farther apart for 
safety? (As it is, the actual patterns in- 
volved in the tragedy are hardly more than 
3 miles apart at their closest point.) 

We can't answer these questions, but Que- 
sada is absolutely right in his determination 
that the answers to these questions, and all 
the facts surrounding them, should be in 
the publie domain. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Dec. 23, 
1960 

THE Pustic’s Stake Is No. 1 IN Am SAFETY 
CLASHES 


The Air Line Pilots Association (the ALPA) 
is up in arms again at Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada, the tough and outspoken boss of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. This time the 
pilots’ union is aroused over a Quesada state- 
ment concerning last week's airliner collision 
in New York City. 

While declining to give an opinion on the 
cause, Quesada said that the United Airlines 
DC-8 was 11 miles off course at the time of 
the collision. Clarence N. Sayen, the ALPA 
president, has accused Quesada of specula- 
tion that tends “to mislead the public and 
indict innocent lives.“ 

We don’t maintain that Quesada is always 
right in his long running argument with the 
airline pilots and the organization of private 
mers. But both groups are prone to react 
emotionally to Quesada's every public word 
and action. It almost seems that the Direc- 
tor of the FAA can do nothing right as far 
as these critics are concerned. 


Yet Quesada has accomplished a great deal 
in his controversial 2 years of superintending 
the Nation’s skyways. He inherited a dif- 
cult situation. The Federal Aviation Agency 
replaced the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Top CAA officials had been accused of laxity 
in enforcement, 

Quesada not only instituted new rules but 
cracked down hard on violators. The pilots’ 
union cried persecution. It is possible that 
Quesada may have been more hard-boiled 
than necessary. But there can be no doubt 
about his good intentions as a guardian of 
the flying public. 

Next month Quesada is resigning to take 
a new post as president of the Washington 
baseball club. His many foes will welcome 
his exit as chief policeman of the airways. 
The public can only hope that the next head 
of the FAA will drive himself equally hard 
in the interest of preventing air tragedies. 
This is the public’s stake in aviation safety. 
It must be protected at all costs. 


[From the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger and 
Chronicle, Dec. 24, 1960] 


GEIM REMINDERS OF NEED ron Am SAFETY 


Investigators for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee, slong with 
local authorities, are studying the causes of 
the crashes of two commercial airlines over 
New York on December 16. The day after 
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this catastrophe, a US. transport plane 
crashed onto a loaded streetcar in Munich, 
Germany. 

When air crashes within the short spaces 
of 48 hours take nearly 200 lives, 2 reactions 
are inevitable. The first is a recurrence of 
the ancient superstition, variously phrased 
in scores of languages but always meaning, 
essentially, “Never two without three.” The 
second, considerably less grisly, is the asser- 
tion of one man’s oldest attributes—the urge 
to study, to investigate. 

Air safety is a very complicated and con- 
troversial business. A series of fatal acci- 
dents on American scheduled airlines in the 
last months of 1959 and the first months of 
1960 set off a searching examination of air 
safety practices by the airlines themselves. 
Equally assiduous were the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Senate Commerce Committee's 
Aviation Subcommittee, and other govern- 
mental groups. The prospect for the future 
is that a good deal of the ground they went 
over will be traversed again. A considerable 
help in investigation of the commercial air- 
liners’ collision over New York may prove to 
be the jet planes taped flight recorder. And 
there appears to be much hope that the tes- 
timony of eyewitnesses will be valuable. 

A disturbing factor in the study of air 
safety measures is a continuing battle over 
Federal tightening of controls. The Federal 
Aviation Agency in its less than 2 years of 
operation has completely reversed the hands- 
off attitude of previous governmental au- 
thorities. 

The result has been criticism that flight 
crews are being subjected to petty harass- 
ment by incompetent or unqualified Federal 
inspectors. The principal antagonists of the 
rulemaking FAA are the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation and the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association. 

With a grim appropriateness, the most re- 
cent major air virtually coincided 
with the publication of an article vigorously 
critical of these groups written by Elwood 
R. Quesada, retired Atr Ferce general and 
outgoing head of the FFA. The AOPA, 
Quesada charges, “has kept up a continuous 
drumfire of distortion and invective against 
the FAA.” And the ALPA has engaged “in 
a public campaign of abuse and vilification” 
against the Agency. 

One of the major problems of air safety, 
as Quesada indicates in his article, is that 
aviation has progressed considerably faster 
than the devices to control it. In part this 
is because earlier Federal administrators, 
desirous of enjoying the easy fraternity of 
the airline industry, maintained at best a 
relaxed sort of vigil. And as one critic has 
put it: “It is said on Capitol Hill that 
safety was seldom mentioned except in pass- 
ing and that when Congress was looking for 
ways to cut the budget, the slashes could be 
made in funds for the aviation agencies be- 
cause the administrators failed to stand up 
and fight.” 

Whatever view of Quesada one may take— 
and he has been accused by ALPA President 
Clarence N. Sayen of carrying out a childish 
Gestapo program—he will not very consist- 
ently be accused of refusing to stand up 
and fight. He is resigning next month to 
head the new Washington Senators baseball 
club. His successor, should he be equally 
vigorous, will have to prepare himself for 
what Quesada describes as sustained, highly 
organized pressure campaigns to obstruct 
passage of air safety laws. 


From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, Dec. 24, 
1960] 


Nor Too TOUGH, JUST OUTSPOKEN 
Ever since he took over as head of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada has been the center of controversy. 
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The outspoken former Air Force general has 
been determined to increase safety in air 
travel. And in doing so he has ruffied the 
feathers of the airlines and pilots alike. 

The airlines chafed over his orders requir- 
ing them to submit their training programs 
for FAA approval and his demands for more 
comprehensive training for copilots. Pilots 
were angered when he ordered the grounding 
of pilots over 60. Quesada contended the 
reflexes of the older pilots were too slow for 
jet airliners. 

Early this year some members of the Alr- 
line Pilots Association announced they would 
take no more proficiency tests required of 
pilots every 6 months, They contended that 
FAA inspectors put them through such vio- 
lent maneuvers their planes were endan- 
gered. Quesada replied they would take 
them or be grounded, They took them. 

Last June pilots of Eastern Air Lines and 
Pan American Airways walked off the job in 
a dispute over where in the cockpit FAA of- 
ficlals would sit during inspection flights. 
They finally agreed the inspectors could sit 
where Quesada ordered them to. 

Similarly, Quesada has raised the hackles 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board by urging the 
transfer of the CAB's accident investigation 
duties to the FAA, contending that the Board 
has its hands full with airline economic 
problems. He has made a practice of show- 
ing up at the scene of major air crashes and 
talking to reporters when CAB officials re- 
fused to talk, 

Now Quesada finds himself in hot water 
again. After the fatal collision over New 
York City last week, Quesada announced that 
the United Air Lines DC-8 jet involved in the 
tragedy was 11 miles off its assigned course. 

He was immediately attacked by C. A, 
Patterson, president of United; G. Joseph 
Minetti, a member of the CAB, and Clarence 
N. Sayden, president of the Airline Pilots As- 
sociation. All accused him of speaking out 
before the Investigation was completed and 
of implying that the jet pilot had operated 
his plane in a careless manner. Radio tapes, 
however, proved Quesada was right—the jet 
streaked off course just before colliding with 
a Trans-World Constellation with the result- 
ing loss of 136 lives. 

Quesada shot back that it was his job to 
determine “whether the facts call for prompt 
safety measures on our part to protect the 
public from a recurrence of such an accil- 
dent.“ 

It is next to impossible for a layman to 
determine whether Quesada has been over- 
zealous in his efforts to enforce air safety 
measures, or mere too outspoken for the 
comfort of those on the receiving end of his 
criticism. 

But one thing is apparent. When a tragedy 
such as the New York collision can occur, 
measures to insure alr safety cannot be too 
strict. As Quesada departs for the only 
slightly less controversial fleld of major 
league baseball, air travelers can hope that 
his successor will be equally tough in de- 
manding that both air carriers and pilots 
toe the safety line. 


From Aviation Week, Dec. 26, 1960] 
LAURELS FOR 1960 
(By Robert Hotz) 


Here are the people, organizations and 
projects that we think merit permanent Ilst- 
ing in the logbooks of aerospace achieve- 
ments during 1960: 

. > 

Elwood R. “Pete” Quesada, Federal Avi- 
ation Agency chief, for his courage in han- 
dling the Electra safety problems on techni- 
cal grounds in the face of intense political 
and emotional pressure and for his general 
„ course toward better alr 
safety. 
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[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
and Sun-Telegraph, Dec. 27, 1960] 
MENACE TO PUBLIC SAFETY 

After several plane collisions, Congress in 
the summer of 1958 created an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency to break the traffic 
jam in the skies by coming up with one set 
of rules and one traffic cop to enforce them. 

The traffic cop, who took office in December 
of that year, was Gen. E. R. Quesada, who 
had retired from the Air Force in 1951 after 
an outstanding career of flying in war and 
peace. 

Now General Quesda figures he's had 
enough. He's stepping out next month to 
take charge of the New Washington base- 
ball team in the American League. 

As something of a swan song, General 
Quesada has written for the January Issue 
of Harper's magazine an article entitled “The 
Pressures Against Air Safety.” As the title 
suggests, the general has run up against 
tough obstacles in attempting to administer 
the FAA effectively. 

“The meteoric growth of air transport,” 
writes the general, “is not going to slow 
down—nor would we want it to. But the 
hazards inherent in our increasing air traffic 
and our ever faster planes are so great that 
the Government's regulatory program is a 
matter of top public importance. For this 
reason attempts to discredit that program 
and to mire it down in delays and red tape 
cannot be viewed merely as an unpleasant— 
but natural—burden for a bureaucrat or 
agency. They are a menace to public safety. 
It is particularly dismaying to find that one 
of the leaders in the campaign of harass- 
ment has been the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, whose members—in the main—are 
skilled and dedicated professional men.” 

General Quesada cites instances in which 
he feels that the ALPA has been obstructive 
in the adoption of new regulations. He also 
relates instances in which his Agency has 
been opposed by the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association, which represents the fliers 
of private planes, And last, and by no 
means least, he says the FAA has been 
under fire from the management and in- 
dustry side of aviation “because safety is 
expensive.” There is resistance to regula- 
tions which put the airlines to greater ex- 
pense, he points out. 

There is no reason to expect that the FAA 
alone can devise and enforce a foolproof 
system to control increasingly congested air 
traffic. It can do more than has been done 
to date, however, if it has the cooperation 
of other Federal agencies, of the associa- 
tions of pilots, and of the industry's man- 
agement. 

We are sorry that a man of General 
Quesada's experience and ability is leaving 
the FAA, Let's hope that the new adminis- 
tration will find a man equally determined 
to provide greater safety in the skies. 


From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald and 
Express, Dec, 28, 1960] 
Serro Ur Taar 3-D 


Investigation of New Tork's terrible air 
collision discloses that three-dimensional 
radar might have prevented the disaster, 
worst in U.S. aviation history. 

But we don’t have 3-D radar. We have 
2-D, which shows lateral distances, but not 
relative altitudes of craft to each other and 
to the ground. 

Development of 3—D radar is being pushed 
by Federal Aviation Administrator E. R. 
(Pete) Quesada at the Agency's research 
center in Atlantic City, N.J. 

Experts, however, say it will be 4 or 5 
years before 8-D radar is operational on 
U.S, alrways. 

That's too long. If extra money and man- 
power are needed for a crash program, 
Congress should provide them immediately. 
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The fantastic growth of air travel (55,- 
875,000 passengers were carried on U.S. alr- 
lines in 1959, including oversea operations 
of Pan-Am and TWA) makes it imperative 
that safety provisions be given No. 1 priority. 

Incidentally, let us say for General Que- 
sada, under fire from all sides in the cur- 
rent investigation, that his primary concern 
ever since he took the job has been for 
safety, safety, safety. 

He has made enemies because of the very 
rigidity of his standards. But they were 
enemies made in the public interest. 


QvESADA Resicns As CHrer or FAA—Gets 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT HAILING ROLE IN 
Am SAFETY-—OTHERS Leave Posts 
In accepting Mr, Quesada's resignation, ef- 

fective January 20, President Eisenhower told 

him he had “faced problems without prece- 
dent” and “you have done this with great 
boldness and great dedication.” 

The President said the Federal Aviation 
Agency under Mr, Quesada had “charted and 
followed a course that will immeasurably ad- 
vance the growth of safe and efficient air 
travel in the United States.” 


[From Aviation Week, Jan. 9, 1961] 
JOTTINGS FROM AN EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Who will have the technical competence 
and energy and moral courage to carry on 
the job that E. R. Pete“ Quesada has started 
in the Federal Aviation Agency to restore 
precision and discipline to the airways and 
continue to develop, install and operate the 
equipment required for a modern air navi- 
gation and traffic control system? Will the 
pressure groups be successful in their inevi- 
table assault on any new FAA Administrator 
for a return to the lazy, do-nothing days of 
CAA, when the alrways and safety situation 
degenerated into its present obsolescence? 


The Impact of Science and Technology 
on the Western Cultural Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
mid-November of 1960, Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter sponsored a confer- 
ence of national and international con- 
cern at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

At the opening of the conference, the 
Right Reverend (Monsignor) William J. 
McDonald, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America of Washington, D.C., 
delivered a profound, challenging and 
stimulating address, replete with wis- 
dom, which had an important orienting 
influence upon the direction and depth 
of the discussions which took place at 
the conference, which address of Mon- 
signor McDonald was entitled “The Im- 
pact of Science and Technology on the 
Western Cultural Tradition.” 

Monsignor McDonald discussed a sub- 
ject of great importance, showing that 
science and religion, or science and cul- 
ture, are consistent, not inconsistent, 
with each other. 
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In referring to the field of education, 
Monsignor McDonald pointedly calls to 
our attention to what should be a self- 
evident fact, but which is overlooked by 
so Many: 

Our education, therefore, must be pre- 
pared to consider the extension ef our scien- 
tifle progress to include an even greater em- 
phasis on the humanities, as well as an in- 
Creased proficiency in the empirical science 
themselves. Specialization is necessary, but 
We should try to counterbalance over-spe- 
cialization. Our young people should learn 
not only science, but also history, philos- 
ophy, ethics and art. We should foster a 
closer Maison between science, philosophy, 

„arts and theologians. 


Monsignor McDonald further said: 

Unless guided by humanitarian and ethi- 
cal principles, technology and power which 
have such great possibilities will remain hin- 
drances in estabilshing rapport with the 
“have-nots” of the world. 


In my remarks, I am please to include 
the address made by Monsignor McDon- 
ald on that occasion: 

THe Impact OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ON 
THE WESTERN CULTURAL TRADITION 


(Address delivered by Msgr. William J. 

rector of the Catholic Univer- 

sity of America, at the opening of the con- 

ference called by Mr. Herter, Secretary of 

State, on problems of national and interna- 

tional concern at the Massachusetts Institute 
or Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) 


It is my purpose and privilege to discuss 
briefly “The Impact of Science and Tech- 
nology on the Western Cultural Traditions.” 
I naturally feel a sense of inadequacy in 

on such a vast subject before this 
important audience, However, my function 
is merely to stimulate your thinking, to re- 
call some basic notions and, perhaps, provide 
a springboard for deeper discussion. 

For the sake of clearness I think we should 
try to define the terms of our problem. What 
are the components of Western culture? It 
is generally agreed that it rests on three 
main pillars. First, the Judaeo-Christian 
religious beliefs and ethical principles with 
their historical emphasis on transcendent 
values, on the intrinsic worth of the human 
Person, and on the moral dimension of hu- 
man behavior. Secondly, the speculative and 


Practical philosophy of ancient Greece and 


Of the Middle Ages which still stands as a 
Monument to the native power of human 
reason. Thirdly, Roman law with its great 
ideal of an ordered society and its influence 
on later legal systems which have met the 
Contingent needs of civilized peoples through 
centuries. To these three main pillars 
we might add some others; namely, mathe- 
matics, which was developed by the early 
ks and inherited by way of North Africa, 
Spain, and the Middle East, as well as litera- 
the arts and music. 

What has been the inspiration behind 
Sclence and technology? The answer is, pri- 
marily, disinterested curiosity. This has been 
the great motive power in the pursuit of 
Science; namely, the search for truth about 
the external world. In the development of 
Science it was found that questions of theo- 
retical interest were also of great practical 
importance but their practical applications 
Were very often mere byproducts of scientific 
research. This gave rise to the distinction 
between basic and applied science. The aim 
Of basic science is the exercise of knowl- 
edge for its own sake; the aim of applied 
Science is to learn to do something, to form 
the base of an improved technology. Basic 
Science works for the good of mankind by 
adding to our understanding of truth, the 
intellectual grasping of nature. But tech- 
* nology also eyen though its immediate aim 
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is the development of the tools and tech- 
niques of production has for its ultimate aim 
service to the human community. 

The time at our disposal and the collec- 
tive experience of this audience rule out 
any pausing over the triumphs of modern 
science or the commonplaces about its in- 
creasing pervasiveness. Even our language 
is permeated with scientific and techno- 
logical terms, sometimes where they do not 
exactly apply. We hear, for instance, today 
of social engineering. The sensational ad- 
vances of modern science in the last three 
centuries have been widely supposed to 
have come by way of the Italian Renaissance, 
but a closer look at the lines of our in- 
tellectual descent seem to indicate that we 
must go back at least three centuries earlier 
to men like Abelard and John of Salisbury 
and their habit of submitting every question 
to dialectical examination for the origins of 
the spirit of criticism and methodological 
doubt. Professor Butterfield in his “Origins 
of Modern Science” reminds us that it owes 
its beginnings to the scholastics of the 
llth and 12th centuries. Perhaps it might 
also be observed that the advent of tech- 
nology may be traced back, if not to the 
neolithic revolution of prehistoric times, or 
to the Pyramids, to the Roman roads and 
bridges which were of such tremendous help 
to the scholars and missionaries in their 
journeyings through Europe. 

What changes, we might ask, has the re- 
cent enormous growth of technology brought 
about in the life and mode of existence of 
Western man? Prof. Norbert Wiener in 
Cybernetics distinguishes its main goals as 
three: Diminution of effort, conservation of 
energy, and communication. Perhaps we 
might say that in its highly complex and 
manifold developments the history of tech- 
nology is part of man’s incessantly renewed 
endeavor to transcend the limitations set 
by space and time. It goes beyond the 
satisfaction of immediate needs, As the 
German philosopher, George Simmel, put it, 
“human life wants more life and more than 
life.” We find a similar statement in the 
work by Ortegay Gasset, “Towards a Philoso- 
phy of History.” 

In this connection we might mention the 
influence of aesthetics. To explain why 
science has inspired such ardor and devotion, 
such an irresistible fascination, it is obvious 
that it must meet one of the deepest needs 
of human nature, namely, the desire for 
beauty, The scientists and technologists 
have set an example of humility and dili- 
gence to the world. To the great men of 
science, science is an art and he himself 
an artist. And his creation is not less a 
work of art because it is a faint and im- 
perfect copy of another, that of nature itself 
which mirrors God. 

We need not delay here to indicate some 
of the difficulties and paradoxes resulting 
from the products of science and technology. 
They bring at once a feeling of security 
and of insecurity. Mass transportation in- 
volyes mass catastrophes. Even with regard 
to the resulting lelsure we might ask: Is it 
being used profitably? These, however, are 
not so much the problems of the machine as 
the problems of man. It is probably not an 
exaggeration to say that the deepest prob- 
lems of mankind lie outside the domain of 
science. Somebody has well said: Whatever 
our need for science our need for wisdom is 
still greater. To the “what” and the how“ 
must be added the “why” and the “where- 
fore.” We must to revive and encourage 
others to cultivate what Aristotle; Plato, and 
Aquinas regarded as the highest of the in- 
tellectual virtues; namely, wisdom, which is 
the faculty for establishing order. It is un- 
necessary to recall that they distinguished 
the various types of order, or the order dis- 
covered, and practical or the order created. 
Under the latter come the economic, social 
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and political orders all dependent on the 
order within man himself. 

It is not, of course, suggested that this 
grandiose view resulted in the tranquility 
of order, which is peace, but only that they 
had at least a long range point of view and 
that they took into account certain intangi- 
ble but nonetheless important values. Much 
of the difficulty in the past was due to failure 
to assess impending developments properly. 
It is essential for the future of mankind 
that there be an intelligent anticipation of 
future technical progress so as to help it 
find its true place in the affairs of men, thus 
preventing possible cultural or class con- 
fiicts. Those who foresaw the rise of 
mechanized industry emphasized the in- 
creased prosperity that would result. Few, 
however, realized that it meant the creation 
of the proletariat which has played such a 
large role in modern history and sociology. 

Our education, therefore, must be pre- 
pared to consider the extension of our 
scientific programs to inclue an even greater 
emphasis on the humanities, as well as in- 
creased proficiency in the empirical sciences 
themselves. Specialization is necessary but 
we should try to counterbalance over- 
specialization. Our young people should 
learn not only science but also history, 
philosophy, ethics and art. We should foster 
& closer Maison between scientist, philoso- 
pher, historian, artist, and theologian. We 
must recognize the increased role of science, 
not only in the military, but in the struggle 
against poverty and disease. To the world’s 
uncommitted, many of whom know nothing 
of ultimate military weapons, poverty and 
disease are the more obyious enemies. Un- 
less guided by humanitarian and ethical 
principles, technology and power which have 
such great possibilities will remain hin- 
drances in establishing rapport with the 
have-nots of the world. 

In the past, educated people from various 
countries had a common means of com- 
munication; namely, through Latin. This 
is no longer true. Hence a tremendous ex- 
pansion and intensification of our language 
programs must be effeeted to create a better 
understanding of other peoples and their 
cultures. Because of the technological 
advances in the fields of communication and 
transportation tourism will assume increas- 
ing importance in the kind of relationships 
we establish with the people of other 
countries. 

Perhaps I might try to summarize the 
gist of what I have said in a few statements: 

1. Our generation must not only be taught 
the secrets of power but also the principles 
and traditions that power serves. A very 
real problem is how to bring power under 
the dominion of justice. We will not, 
therefore, be served well by the culturally 
illiterate, but by trained technicians 
schooled in the richness of the Western 
tradition. 

2. The acknowledged competence of Soviet 
technology should not stampede us into 
a precipitate abandonment of liberal educa- 
tion, lest we yield willingly a way of life 
that enemies have been impotent to destroy 
by force. 

3. We must not ask of science more than 
science is prepared to give; science can give 
us sound methodology; it can liberate us 
from what Maritain calls grubby resisting 
matter. But science cannot give us either 
a philosophy of life or the wisdom to see 
that sclence's fruits are used well. We must 
recognize the capacity of science to create 
conditions necessary for the good life. 

4. Technology is neither the savior. of 
mankind, as the 19th century thought it to 
be; nor the destroyer of mankind, as the 
20th century fears It will be. It is ethically 
neutral and can heal or destroy with awe- 
some brilliance; but technology cannot tell 
us which of the two we ought to do. The 
advance of technology, however, focuses the 
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problem and dramatizes the need of moral 
excellence and humanitarian values. Moral 
decisions in the past had limited corporate 
significance; world survival hinges on to- 
day's decisions. 

5. We cannot afford to minimize technical 
competence, but science should articulate 
our vision, not constitute it. Denigration of 
science, regret over the world’s discovery of 
apocalyptic instruments, pacifistic gestures 
of irresponsible unilateral disarmament—all 
are futile evasions of our responsibility. 

8. Strength based on technological power 
alone is a hindrance in our mission to the 
uncommitted nations, We must give serious 
consideration to the advisability of length- 
ening our technical programs to include lit- 
erature, languages, history, and the arts, 

There are, obvioulsy, many other signifi- 
cant aspects of this great problem which I 
am sure will be more searchingly inyesti- 
gated in consequent discussion. No one can 
claim to have all of the wisdom with which 
to meet the great problems of the future, but 
it would seem desirable to bring to our 
world’s problems a combination of yes- 
terday’s wisdom and tomorrow's vision. 


President Kennedy’s Good Beginning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, editor 
and publisher of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune reflects the almost unanimous 
opinion of newspapers—both Republi- 
can and Democratic—on President Ken- 
nedy’s inaugural address: 

From the Gary Post-Tribune, Jan. 22, 1961] 
KENNEDY'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


An inaugural address by a new President 
in a time of crisis can hardly be other than 
a moving speech. This is a time of crisis 
for this Nation and for the world, and cer- 
tainly the first address by John F. Kennedy 
as President will be recorded as one of the 
most impressive ever delivered from the 
steps of the Capitol in Washington. 

As Chief Executive, Kennedy has inherited 
serious economic problems at home. Con- 
gress is In session, and he has a portfolio 
full of major measures, some highly con- 
troversial, which he wishes enacted into 
law. But his inaugural address dealt not at 
all with them; it was pointed recognition 
that the overriding problem which faces the 
new administration is in the area of inter- 
national affairs. 

It was a speech delivered to Kennedy’s 
fellow Americans, an eloquent appeal to 
them for the defense of freedom. But even 
more, it was a speech directed beyond them 
to the rest of the world—to our allies, to 
the neutrals and the new nations and, most 
directly, to the Soviet bloc, It was intended 
for reading in the capitals of the world, 

To the Soviet Union, the address was 
friendiy and conciliatory, It proposed a 
renewal of negotiations in a new atmosphere, 
There was no looking back at difficulties of 
the past, no recrimination, Kennedy did 
put the onus on the Red bloc for the cold 
war, in one brief reference to “those nations 
who would make themselves our adversary,” 
but that was all, It will be surprising if 
the speech does not bring a renewal of 
efforts by Nikita Khrushchev for another 
summit conference, 
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But while Kennedy’s tone in reference to 
the Soviets was completely friendly, he also 
had some strong things to say about Amer- 
ican policy and military security. They 
were not words of appeasement to the 
Kremlin. 

“We shall pay any price,” he sald, “bear 
any burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend or oppose any foe in order to assure 
the survival and success of liberty." And 
then In a later reference, he added, “For 
only when arms are sufficlent beyond doubt 
can we be certain beyond doubt that they 
will never be employed.” 

He had a word of warning for the Krem- 
lin, too, as regards Cuba: “Let every other 
power know that this hemisphere intends 
to remain the master of its own house.” 

The message suggests a further change in 
American policy toward the new nations 
that often have elected to follow the course 
of neutrality. In the past there has been 
pressure on them to line up with us. We 
will not always expect them to support our 
views, Kennedy said, we will ask only that 
they strongly support their own freedom. 

Kennedy gave assurance that the United 
States will continue as a vigorous supporter 
of the United Nations. His pledge “to 
strengthen its shield of the new and the 
weak“ bore the implication that more of 
our foreign aid program might be channeled 
through the U.N, 

Above all, the inaugural address was an 
appeal for joining of hands in a new cru- 
sade, & new crusade but one expressed in 
the words of an Old Testament prophet: 

“Let both sides unite to heed in all cor- 
ners of the earth the command of Isaiah— 
to ‘undo the heavy burdens (and) let the 
oppressed go free.“ 

The address was that of a new leader, He 
is a young leader, and that never was more 
apparent than as he stood coatless in the 
cold, alongside a heavily bundled predeces- 
sor, to address the Nation. The address made 
plain that he had full knowledge of his 
task, along with the youthful vigor to at- 
tack it, He has made a good beginning, 


Adlai and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

ADLAI AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Adlai Stevenson, chosen by President-elect 

Kennedy to be the U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations, already is telling us that 
Red China may be admitted to the world 
body. 
He called attention to this prospect in his 
appearance before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee during the committee's 
questioning of his views. His confirmation 
depends on the senate. 

There was no press report showing that 
Stevenson pledged himself to use every 
means available to prevent Communist 
China from winning a United Nations seat. 

Neither was there any record for the pub- 
lic which portrayed the Democratic adminis- 
tration’s contribution to the Red seizure of 
China’s mainland during the Presidency of 
Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. Stevenson, defeated twice as the Dem- 
ocratic Party's nominee for the office of Pres- 
ident, told the Senate committee that if 
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Red China won a place in the United Nations 
he could not foresee that the Communist 
China leadership would be any less militar- 
istic than at present, or that Red China's 
government would be less anti-American. 

If Stevenson is approved for the post in 
the United Nations he offers no high hopes 
for our people that he will stand up to the 
last in opposition to the Communist bid for 
a place in the world organization. 

In his testimony he all but conceded that 
if Red China desires a seat we may be un- 
able to block it. 

This would add insult to injury in the 
manner in which free National China was 
deserted by former President Truman when 
he withheld military aid to the free Chinese 
when they faced Red forces in 1947. 

The result was the ousting by force of the 
Nationalist Government, which incidentally 
was one of the Big Five countries which 
created the United Nations. 

On the other hand Red China fought 
against the United Nations in Korea, ac- 
counting for thousands of dead among our 
own sons, father, and husbands. 

Now, Mr, Stevenson harbors the thought 
that Red China might be allowed to join 
forces with the Soviet Union and other 
communistic states in turning the United 
Nations into a Communist-controlled world 
force. 

We haye heard no fighting words from 
Stevenson to the effect that Red China's rec- 
ord has proved it is not eligible to become 
a member because its behavior is not in the 
interest of maintaining international peace 
and security, the first principle of the or- 
ganization as it is defined by its organizers. 

Democratic Franklin Roosevelt gave old 
Bloody Joe Stalin what he wanted at Yalta; 
Truman made the capture of China by Com- 
munists a fact. 

Is Democratic John Kennedy going to com- 
plete the sellout by going along with the 
possible seating of Red China where 600 mil- 
lion people are slaves? 


“Gone—5 Million Jobs”—An Editorial 
From Publisher Col. Cliff Smith, Comp- 
ton, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me, I am pleased to present to 
your attention and that of all the other 
readers thereof, the text of an editorial 
written by the distinguished publisher of 
the Herald American newspaper in the 
great 23d Congressional District and 
neighboring communities thereto: 


Gone—5 MrmLIoN Joss 

This writer has received so many requests 
for further information concerning the 
American steel industry, the transference of 
a substantial portion of this industry to 
Belgium, England, Germany, Japan, and 
Sweden and even India, that I have made 
further studies regarding this important 
matter. 

Elsewhere in this paper you will see pic- 
torial proof of the vast amount of foreign 
merchandise being shipped into this country. 
You will also see pictures of great ore carriers 
carrying raw ore to Japan to be smelted, 
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fabricated and the goods returned to this 
country for sale. Twenty-seven cents an 
hour Japanese labor is used in this work. 
Because of the great amount of work now 
being done in other countries which should 
be done by American labor, our unemploy- 
ment rolls are constantly climbing and there 
is a great denl of unwarranted and unneces- 
Sary talk regarding a recession. 

It is not only the steel industry but many 
other industries which have been trans- 
ferred lock, stock and barrel to other nations. 
The natural result again, foreign labor per- 
forming the jobs Americans should be 
Performing. 

When I see docks piled high with steel 
products marked Made in Japan,” I am 
sure that these did not come from U.S. mills. 
When I see that statistics show that our 
California mills are down below 57 percent 
of capacity in production I know that if they 
had the work represented in fabricating this 
imported pipe and steel their percentage of 
Operation would be way up, our unemploy- 
ment rolls would be going down instead of 
up and American labor would be working in- 
stead of applying for unemployment dole. 

The leaders of American unions are also to 
a great extent to blame for the present high 
unemployment rolls. 

You remember when the Musiclans Union 
had many times the membership it now has. 
Every little night club in the country had 
an orchestra or a combo. The Musicians 
Union saw to it that the price of music be- 
came so high and the rules governing these 
orchestras so burdensome that very few 
night clubs now have anything but canned 
music. 

At the time of the steel strike last year 
employment was at a fairly high level. 
Since the steel strike employment has never 
come back to the same level and only a per- 
centage of the workers who were employed 
before the strike are now employed. 

In our own city of Long Beach the Douglas 
Union leaders forced a strike. The company 
gave in to their demands. They had to, 
No company in America except the very 
largest and best financed can stand a strike. 
Since the strike, employment has constantly 
decreased. Instead of the leaders of the 
union realizing the position of the company 
before the strike and doing everything they 
could to help get additional business they 
came out with the bombastic statement that 
they were going to force the company to 
meet their demands. They did and half the 
personnel has now been lald off. 

I say it is high time that something be 
done about the tremendous influx of foreign 
fabricated merchandise into this country. 
If our unemployment rolls were not steadily 

I would not take such a serious 
view of this matter, but how in the yan 
can we expect to keep our people employ: 
if a large proportion of the merchandise 
sold in our stores is fabricated in foreign 
lands? I do not know of a single watch 
which is now made in America. The sewing 
Machine business forces the fabrication of 
sewing machines to a large degree in foreign 
countries. The automobile industry has 
done something about small cars but to 
copper their bets they are investing millions 
upon millions in foreign automobile plants, 
further weakening the American economy. 

Instead of improving the lot of the unem- 
Ployed so that in many cases in this State it 
is more profitable for the unemployed to 
accept unemployment insurance, which is 
taxfree, than it is to go to work, let’s see to 
it that the climate for employment in this 
State improves, rather than the climate for 
unemployment. It requires only some real 
thinking and acting on the part of Congress 
to change this matter. 

Write to your Congressman and your Sen- 
ator and insist that they do something about 
it to assist in the keeping of much of this 
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foreign-labor-made goods out of the Ameri- 
can market. Don’t forget that unless the 
so-called labor leaders cooperate they can 
force the greatest unemployment total in this 
country since the great depression. Again 
I say, write to your Congressman, He can 
do something about it. 


Dangers of Compulsory Utilization in 
Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr, FISHER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an address delivered 
by Mr. M. D. Bryant, of San Angelo, 
Tex., before the Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers and Royalty Owners Association 
at Wichita Falls on January 12, 1961. 
This address includes not only an able 
discussion of the immediate issues in- 
volved in his subject, but also some sound 
philosophy that is applicable to many 
issues. Mr. Bryant is a highly respected 
authority in the oil industry, and always 
speaks with much logic and reason. The 
address follows: 

STATEMENT OF M. D. BRYANT 


Ladies and gentlemen I again appear before 
you to discuss a matter I consider worthy of 
your attention. 

I should like today to present my views as 
to why I think it would be disastrous for 
TIPRO to lend eyen its tacit support to a 
movement designed, now or in the future, to 
bring about compulsory unitization. I can 
think of no single proposal that embodies 
within its structure & graver threat to the 
rights of independent oilmén, the rights of 
royalty owners or the continuation of the 
basic principles of free enterprise. And I 
can think of no single proposal that em- 
bodies a graver threat to the industry itself. 
the entire industry—or which erects a more 
unmistakable signpost pointing straight to 
Federal control of the industry. And I refer 
not only to Federal control of development, 
but Federal control of drilling, as well—in- 
cluding, wildcat drilling. 

These are far-reaching results. Once done, 
they're done—and when we're all ensnarled 
in the intricate tangles of Government regu- 
lations of our development programs, of our 
drilling, even of our wildcatting, it will be 


-too late then to pause and reflect that once 


again, we went along with a high pressure 
proposal only to find out that we had planted 
the seeds of our own destruction. 

These words I use are harsh, I know. But 
there is no other way to describe the in- 
evitable results of compulsory unitization. 
These results are harsh, and it is our duty, 
in the name of our own self-preservation, to 
define them accordingly. 

Let's take a deep look at the pattern 
and trace how compulsory unitization will 
lead to these far-reaching changes that will 
revolutionize the independent right out of 
his own birthright as a free American. This 
I hope we never experience. 

Compulsory unitization is proposed in the 
name of efficiency, of cost cutting. Properly 
handled, it might cut some costs. I do not 
question the economic or even the techno- 
logical advantages of volunteer unit opera- 
tion. But I do question the price that 
compulsory unitization would exact. 
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First of all, com unitization would 
divest an owner of a valuable 
right—control of his own development 
wells—it destroys the royalty owner's bar- 
gaining powers—and places both in the 
hands of another owner who might, or 
might not, be capable or worthy of that 
trust. 


If compulsory unitization is necessary to 
prevent waste, why do we stop there? Why 
not select the operator who claims to be the 
most efficient operator in the State or in the 
Nation and place him, or it, in the office 
of the unit operator for every unitized 
field? Can anyone dispute the cost-cutting 
advantages of that? Theoretically we 
should recover the oil cheaper, through the 
very efficiency of that most efficient operator. 
Why not let the Federal Government act 
as unit operator in each field? Theoret- 
ically, it has great advantages, the very 
same advantages over unit operation that 
unit operation claims to have over the 
existing methods, 

Second, once you open this Pandora's 
box, how are you going to contain it? Do 
you know of any comparable State action 
where the strong arm of government au- 
thority takes the control of use and develop- 
ment of private property from a minority, 
or from an individual and places it at the 
disposal of the majority? Once this gallop- 
ing principle is unleased, how do you rein 
it in? Is the next step a compulsory order 
to drill a well and develop undeveloped 
leasehold acreage? Or just undeveloped 
mineral acreage? I would suggest that 
among the advocates of compulsory unitiza- 
tion are large companies and large inde- 
pendent operators—not too long ago they 
too were modest, hardworking geologists 
and lease brokers or small companies, but 
now find themselves with sizable undevel- 
oped leasehold acreage. They themselves. 
might think twice about laws compelling 
them to drill. Such an eventuality is im- 
plicit in the principles these same persons 
are advocating we adopt. Perhaps with their 
luck and success they feel they are influential 
enough to prevent such unpleasantries. But 
do they or anyone else have such assurances? 
I say no. : 

For when you grant a State regulatory 
agency the harsh power of compulsion over 
private properties, you subject yourself to 
a steady stream of regulations seeking—as 
they must and as they should—the protec- 
tion of the subjected properties. Compul- 
sory unitization will require a dual regula- 
tion of drilling and development so as to 
protect the properties of nonoperators from 
the delays occasioned by a unit operator with 
selfish motives, Without this protection, a 
unit operator could arrange the unit drilling 
program so as to work to the unit operator's 
personal financial and income tax advantage, 
leaving the nonoperator helpless. Simply 
stated, this is confiscation of not only the 
bargaining rights of the unwilling minority 
but property itself. 

In addition, the obvious fact that com- 
pulsory unitization can be effective as a con- 
servation measure only to the degree the 
operator of the unitized fleld is capable— 
this fact alone will require regulations stand- 
ardizing drilling, completion, and operating 
techniques to protect the subjected proper- 
ties. This contrasts sharply with a volunteer 
type unitization, where men get together 
around a table and write a contract that all 
operators in the unit can live with, one that 
can be amended as conditions change. 

Thus, the compulsory unitizers are sub- 
jecting themselves to demands from coerced 
lessees and royalty owners for foot-by-foot 
supervision and regulation by the State for 
the protection of their properties involun- 
tarily placed in the unit. The harshness of 
compulsion will then soon bring that foot- 
by-foot regulation and ultimately, supervi- 
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sion of the most stifling and galling nature 
to freemen—men with the inherent right to 
conduct their business within the legal 
limits of a free enterprise system. 


And the alternative is just as alarming. 


If the minority owners of the subjected 
properties are too weak to obtain. Govern- 
ment safeguards for their properties—or if 
the majority unitizers are strong enough, 
politically and otherwise, to prevent it—then 
you have the greatest injustice of all—the 
utter and complete confiscation of the bar- 
gaining and property rights of the individ- 
uals by the unitizers. Thus, in either 
event, State regulation or no State regula- 
tion, the rights of the independent are, to 
say the least, compromised. 

And yet this proposal would inevitably 
force the State into the political position of 
having to sponsor the very type of stifling 
regulation that many of the men who are 
today proposing compulsory unitization have 
fought all their lives. 

Consider—when you ultimately find this 
intimate supervision of drilling and com- 
pletion extended to wildcat wells, you may 
find that you do not agree technically with 
the regulations that are adopted. If the 
regulations are legal, however, you are bound 
by them and you may then find that you 
have lost your freedom of initiative and ex- 
periment in actual drilling and completion 
techniques. Instead of the dry holes of 
yesterday being oil wells today, you may find 
that they remain dry holes. Without the 
freedom of experimentation, you may well 
find that in unitizing property through com- 
pulsion you have destroyed initiative. 

In short, you will do for oll what the Phil- 
lips decision has done for natural gas. And, 
as surely as we gather here today, the amal- 
gamation of the Nation’s production in the 
hands of a few large companies, acting as 
custodian of the unitized properties will 
make it politically easy for consuming States 
to convince Congress that it should regu- 
late and take jurisdiction over the produc- 
ing part of your industry, the same as it has 
done for gas. 

I also suggest we keep in mind that the 
placing of working control of our oll re- 
serves in the hands of a relatively few oper- 
ators must inevitably lead to political pres- 
sure for a type of Federal control akin to 
utility regulation—furnishing, in wholesale 
lots, ammunition to those critics who have 
long charged price manipulation and motives 
of reservation, rather than conservation. In 
short, compulsory unitization develops a 
situation where the circumstantial evidence 
can be pretty damning. If we, as TIPRO, go 
along with compulsory unitization, we will 
have no further need for associations such 
as ours. I think we can count on that. 

Finally, I would suggest that thousands of 
royalty owners who are not here today have 
a vital stake in this issue. In removing the 
need for prompt and orderly development of 
& new field, compulsory unitization from the 
inception of production relieves the unit op- 
erators of any and all drilling requirements. 
It also relieves the royalty owner of his bar- 
gaining rights. The holders of large blocks 
of undeveloped acreage within the bound- 
aries of a field have only to pay their frac- 
tional part of the cost of each unit well, as 
and when it is drilled, to hold thousands of 
acres of leases within the unitized area, In- 
stead of having to drill and pay immediately 
for a number of development wells to hold 
their leases, these companies pay only their 
fractional part of the cost of each unit well 
if, as and when it is drilled. This assists 
their retention of blocks of acreage without 
paying rentals or the orderly drilling of wells. 

I am for efficiency, gentlemen. But the 
most efficient society in the world is not 
worth a tinkers’ damn if it does not preserve 
room for man’s freedom. Somewhere, some- 
how, all of us living in this century are hop- 
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ing to find a way that brings efficiency and 
also freedom. For the oil business, I think 
on the issue of compulsory unitization—the 
choice is an easy one. Even if it did give 
us more efficiency, the price of compulsory 
unitization would be too high—it destroys 
our very reason for being, our very status of 
freemen. 


Letter From High School Student Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: i 

Frar Rock, IND. 
January 5, 1961. 

Dranx Mr. Harvey: My name is Mike Ben- 
son and I'm a student at Southwestern High 
School of the Southwestern School District 
of Shelby County. I am a junior, and I'm 
17 years old. 

I am very proud and feel very blessed to 
be called a citizen of the United States of 
America, I also feel that if I should lose 
that privilege I would feel that I'd have lost 
my life, 

I think that I would rather spend my life 
in a place of isolation from the rest of the 
world than turn Communist, I wish that 
the youth of America would realize the privi- 
leges they would lose if they were under 
communistic rule. 

The young people of the present are con- 
fused and very easily tempted into some- 


thing diferent. But, I wish they would stop - 


and think what they are doing when they 
say they are joining the Communist Party 
or saying they are a Communist. They don't 
realize that our forefathers fought a war for 
independence, just to be free, and for a 
democratic form of government. 

Our Constitution says that every citizen of 
the United States has a right to be free, and 
to think and say what they feel. But it 
doesn't mean that we should lay to waste 
the freedom that our ancestors fought so 
hard to defend, and that is what some peo- 
ple of America are doing when they claim 
they are Communist or leftwing. 

We in Shelby County are proud to be 
Americans, and I feel sure every able-bodied 
man, woman, and child would fight to the 
very end in any way to defend our country 
if in war with a foreign country. 

When any person in America claims to be 
something other than a free citizen, they 
are tearing down what our ancestors fought 
so hard for; our freedom and independence 
which our Constitution guarantees. 

I know that whatever party, Republican or 
Democrat, our country elects to head the 
Official affairs either at Washington, or in 
Indiana, they will protect our freedom and 
safety forever. 

The United States has fought in two 
World Wars and came out with victories in 
each one, Though we live in a small part 
of a great realm of the Lord a world cannot 
stand without being united together. 


I pray that God Almighty can see it 


through to forgive the sins of our world, to 
protect and lead the confused and misun- 
derstood people of the world to the great 
awakening. For we are all servants under 
the Lord, and pray it continues that way to 
the end of time. Amen. 


January 23 
Same Old Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, not too many months ago there 
was a great hue and cry over the badly 
needed face-lifting of the east front of 
our Capitol. The vilest kind of epithets 
were hurled at those of us who agreed 
with the Speaker; that the work should 
be done and the east front of the build- 
ing put in a better architectural position 
with reference to the rest of the Capitol 
and also that the deterioration, which 
was quite obvious, be corrected and, 
where necessary, replaced with a more 
permanent material. The criticism, 
while to touched all of us who were pro- 
ponents, was chiefly leveled at our be- 
loved Speaker who gave a courteous ear 
to the objections but in the end made 
his own decision which time has proven 
was a very wise one. 

In the Washington Star of Wednes- 
day, January 18, there appeared an edi- 
torial on the subject of the east front of 
the Capitol which ought to be consoling 
to the most violent opponents of the new 
east front. Certainly, the thousands 
upon thousands who viewed the in- 
augural ceremonies, in person or on tele- 
vision, should be highly pleased with the 
results. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Same OLD CAPITOL 


Of the thousands who assemble to watch 
John F, Kennedy’s inauguration Friday, a 
good many will be seeing the newly com- 
pleted east front of the Capitol for the first 
time, And most of them, we dare say, will 
approve of what they see. 

Indeed, wə doubt that anyone who was 
fortunate enough to be insulated from the 
long and raucous controversy which preceded 
the extension of the east front (and the 
awful mess in the Capitol plaza during con- 
struction) will be immediately aware that 
a change has taken place, Certainly the old 
charges of vandalism and desecration have 
a hollow sound today. Assuredly, however, 
there are changes. In place of the crum- 
bling sandstone, the pockmarked columns 
and walls, the chipped balustrades, the orna- 
mentation hidden under countless coats of 
paint, the east front today is crisply per- 
fect—reproduced in enduring marble as 
faithfully as Sam Rarnunx promised it would 
be. 

Nor, it seems to us, is there cause to weep, 
as some have wept, at the idea of even a 
slight change in the overall setting in which 
so many of our Presidents have taken office. 
The first was Andrew Jackson in 1829, and 29 
of the 39 inaugural oaths since then have 
been administered on wooden platforms 
(uniformly ugly, unfortunately) in front of 
the east portico. But the east front of 
Jackson's day was a far cry from the Capitol 
as any living man today knows it, Even the 
most beloved feature of the Capitol, its huge 
and gleaming dome, was not added until the 
days of the Civil War. 

The extension is a desirable and necessary 
modern-day change, just as the addition of 
the dome and House and Senate wings was 
a century ago. And the important thing is 
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that the Capitol has not been destroyed in 
the process, but preserved, in order that 
Americans might take pride in it for genera- 
tions to come. 


Toward Equity in Taxation of Financial 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 2899, a 
bill to provide for increased Federal tax 
revenues and to remove the present dis- 
Criminatory application of Federal in- 
come tax law among commercial banks, 
Savings and loan associations, and mu- 
tual savings banks. 

The bill is a very simple one. It would 
repeal that provision in the Internal 
Revenue Code which establishes a re- 
Serve for bad debts for savings and loan 
associations and, mutual savings banks, 
Such repeal would have the effect of 
Making these institutions subject to the 
same statutory authority and regulatory 
Procedures for the establishment of bad 
debt reserves as now are applicable to all 
other classes of taxpayers. 

These procedures could take into ac- 
count any indicated differences in the 
bases of tax equity for the associations 
and the mutual banks which might de- 
velop in an impartial evaluation of 
their financial structures and operating 
methods. 

Savings and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings banks are vital parts of our 
financial system, and I would not for a 
moment wish to hinder the effective con- 
duct of their business operations, but the 
fact remains that they do enjoy a fa- 
vored tax position which enables them 
to avoid paying a fair share of Federal 
income tax. The Treasury has been de- 
prived of needed revenue through this 
loophole for 8 years, and the situation 
will continue unless the law is changed. 

Let me give a little of the background 
for this bill. In 1951, the Congress de- 
cided that savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks should be sub- 
ject to Federal income taxes, at the cor- 
Porate tax rate. During consideration of 
the 1951 legislation, a proposal was made 
that a tax advantage for these institu- 

ons was needed in order that they 
Might build up reserves against future 
losses, An amendment to this effect was 
adopted immediately prior to final pass- 
age. It established a special tax-free re- 
Serve for bad debts in a manner not af- 
forded any other type of business opera- 
tion. Each savings and loan association 
and each mutual savings bank was al- 
lowed to accumulate tax deductible 
transfers to reserves in any reasonable 
amount as long as the sum of its sur- 
Plus, reserves, and undivided profits was 
less than 12 percent of its deposits or re- 
Durchasable shares. 
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How has this provision worked? In 
the years since 1951, it appears that pro- 
tection to shareholders through retained 
earnings has not increased. The ratio 
of surplus, undivided profits, and re- 


serves to deposits has declined for both 


savings and loan associations who are 
members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System and for insured mutual 
savings banks. After 8 years under the 
1951 law, savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks actually have 
a greater margin for deduction by trans- 
fers to reserves than they did when the 
law was first enacted. While these in- 
stitutions are growing at a tremendous 
rate, the amount they pay in Federal 
income taxes shows hardly any increase 
from year to year. For example, in 
1952 FHLB member savings and loan as- 
sociations were reported to have had 
net profits before taxes of $194,404,000 
on which they paid $3,176,000 in Fed- 
eral income taxes, or 1.63 percent of net 
profits. In 1959 member savings and 
loan associations were reported as hav- 
ing net profits before taxes of $555,- 
787,000 on which they paid $5,346,000 in 
Federal taxes, or less than 1 percent of 
net profits. At a time when the Govern- 
ment sorely needs tax dollars, these in- 
stitutions should be required to pay their 
equitable share of taxes. 

The bill only seeks to place savings 
and loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks on an equal tax basis with 
other businesses so as to obtain the reve- 
nue which was anticipated when the 
original law was passed. They will still 
be able to supply mortgage funds needed 
for home financing, and also earn more 
than a sufficient return over expenses. 
All that is required to achieve this pur- 
pose is an amendment repealing section 
593 of part II of subchapter H of chap- 
ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. Transfers to bad debt reserves 
would then be based on an amount 
which the Treasury determined to be 
reasonable rather than on an arbitrary 
percentage figure. It is estimated that 
the new law would raise between $200 
million and $250 million the first year 
after passage. 

I am pleased to see that my colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] has intro- 
duced an identical bill, H.R. 2900. Bi- 
partisan support is always helpful, and 
particularly important in tax matters. 
This proposed legislation has also been 
endorsed by five major bankers’ organi- 
zations: The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality, the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, and the Roth committee. 


The Treasury’s needs for funds are 
large and urgent. They can be partially 
met by eliminating unjustified tax ad- 
vantages which accrue to savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks. These advantages provide them 
with a substantially tax-free use of re- 
tained earnings. A more reasonable 
sharing of the tax burden on the part of 
these institutions would contribute sig- 
nificantly to greater fairness in the ap- 
plication of the Federal income tax. 
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The text of the bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended, with respect to the taxa- 
tion of banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and other institutions. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
chapter H of chapter 1 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to banking in- 
stitutions) is amended by adding a new 
section 585 as follows: 

“Sec. 585. Additions to reserve for bad 
debts. 

“(a) In the case of a bank as defined for 
certain tax purposes in section 581 the Sec- 
retary or his delegate in determining the de- 
auction to be allowed for a reasonable addi- 
tion to a reserve for bad debts under sec- 
tion 166(c) shall take into account the total 
net transfers which have previously been 
made under section 166(c) of the internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and section 23(k) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1949 to such 
a reserve." 

Sec. 2. Section 581 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by deleting the 
words “sections 582 and 584," and substi- 
tuting therefor “sections 582, 584, and 585.” 

Sec. 3. Section 593 of subchapter H of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is repealed and section 594 is renum- 
bered 593. 

Sec. 4. Section 166(g) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is repealed. 

Sec. 5. The amendments and repeals made 
by this Act shall be applicable only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1960. s 


The Eisenhower Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, in 
my opinion, the editorial that appeared 
in the Newark (N.J.) Star Ledger under 
date of January 19, 1961, is a construc- 
tive analysis of some of the real values 
of President Eisenhower, and I suggest 
that it will emphasize many of his con- 
tributions to the growing strength of 
America: 

THE EISENHOWER YEARS 

President Eisenhower apparently was un- 
derstood by everybody except the deep 
thinkers. 

To his sophisticated critics, he continues 
to be & man of mystery. They sense a cer- 
tain simplicity and straightforwardness in 
his manner, and they let that throw them, 

They conclude that he is a stand-patter, 
an easygoing man who would rather play 
golf than face the problems of high office. 

Their confusion is evident in the inter- 
pretations of his actions in his last few 
weeks in office. When he proposes amend- 
ing the Constitution, warns of the growth 
of military influence, presents a tightly re- 
stricted budget, severs relations with Cuba, 
takes drastic measures to stop the flow of 
gold abroad—they can't quite explain it, 

So the opinion is ventured that Eisen- 
hower is bursting forth in a belated attempt 
to make up for 8 do-nothing years. 

That's not it at all. 
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The significant thing about the President’s 
recent moves is that each, even the most 
extreme, is fully consistent with his previous 
actions and policies, 

What were those policies? Primarily, to 
seek peace and preserve liberty while main- 
taining balance in national programs, de- 
spite temptations to pick one approach or 
another as a miraculous cure-all. 

His farewell speech sheds some new light 
on those policies. He tells us that two new 
threats must be faced: The rise of a huge 
armaments industry in conjunction with a 
mightly Military Establishment, and a newly 
forged alliance between technology and Gov- 
ernment. If, throughout his 8 years in office, 
he was alarmed at those developments, he 
must have made each new military or or- 
ganizational decision with grave forebodings 
as to its eventual effects on the Nation's well- 
being. 

It is true that Eisenhower kept to the 
middle of the road. But he did not drift. 
If he had drifted, he would have let the 
Nation succumb to one or another of the 
powerful current tendencies toward extrem- 
ism. It took plenty of moving to stay at 
the middle of the road. 

It is true also that there was simplicity in 
his conduct. But the simplicity should not 
be misunderstood. From his first days as a 
cedet at West Point, Eisenhower was trained 
to do the job handed to him. That takes 
discipline, and Eisenhower disciplined him- 
self. Even his golf-playing, despite the habit 
of wisecrackers to picture it as a fleeing from 
action, has to be regarded as part of a pro- 
gram of self-discipline: It was necessary for 
the President to have exercise and relaxation, 
and he adhered rigidly to the schedule. 

Eisenhower's strength was that he did not 
let his disciplined approach blind him to the 
complexities of his task. While others, ac- 
cusing the President of blithely ignoring 
problems, were blithely offering cures for the 
world’s ills, he was taking the more difficult 
path of trying to handle existing troubles 
without creating new and more serious ones. 

Sadly, he tells us that a lasting peace is 
not yet in sight. For a man whose ambition 
probably was to go down in hostory as a great 
peacemaker, that is a statement of deep 
resignation. It is a mark of his bigness that 
he calls our attention to a lack of achieve- 
ment at a time when a grateful public would 
quite willingly have him take credit for a 
tough Job well done, and let the historians 
talk about what wasn't done. 


As Simple as A B C 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

[Published in the Shelbyville (Ind.) News, 
Jan, 20, 1961] 
As SIMPLE as A B C 

There's something drastically lacking in 
the current battle over the issue of Federal 
aid to education. The left-leaning big 
spenders who want the Federal Government 
to subsidize our schools don't explain how 
the schools would operate. Shucks. That’s 
easy. By 1968, the school superintendent 
would do it this way: 

Prepis My child says the cafeterla food 
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Superintendent: Why tell me? Write the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Parent: How come my boy was kept after 
school for throwing spitballs? 

Superintendent; Detention for spitballing 
was upheld by U.S. Supreme Court versus 
Joyner, May 1967. 

Janitor: I want a raise. 

Superintendent; No problem, Call your 
Congressman, 

Teacher: Can I order some new history 
books? 

Superintendent: Not in this election year. 

Parent: How long is Christmas vacation 
this year? 

Superintendent: Did you vote in the last 
election? 

Principal: Where are the erasers, chalk, 
and pencils we ordered? 

Superintendent: You'll have to walt. 
1 appropriations were increased last 
month 

Proud father: Look. My boy John is 
awfully smart. Could he skip first grade? 

Superintendent: Is he a Republican or 
Democrat? 


Tributes to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Great President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following glowing trib- 
utes to a great President of the United 
States. The first tribute entitled “Fare- 
well to the Faithful Servant,” by David 
Lawrence, appeared in the January 23, 
1961, issue of the U.S. News & World Re- 
port; the second tribute, entitled “A 
Great American Patriot Retires to Pri- 
vate Life,” appeared in the editorial page 
of the Saturday Evening Post on Jan- 
uary 21, 1961; and the third tribute, en- 
titled “Hail and Farewell,” appeared on 
the editorial page of the Washington 
Star on January 18, 1961: 

From the U.S. News & World Report, 
Jan. 23, 1961] 
FAREWELL TO THE “FAITHFUL SERVANT” 
(By David Lawrence) 

As Dwight David Elsenhower ends a nota- 
ble career of a half century in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it becomes ap- 
propriate to view his public service in the 
perspective of history. 

The world will always remember his out- 
standing record as commander of the vic- 
torlous forces of the Allies in Europe in 
World War II. His significant contribution 
thereafter in organizing the North Atlantic 
Treaty forces for the future defense of West- 
ern Europe is universally recognized. 

The American people, by electing and then 
reelecting Mr. Elsenhower—by overwhelming 
votes each time—to the highest office in the 
land, showed their confidence in his ability 
and his integrity. The latest public opinion 
polls indicate that his popularity has con- 
Paea at a very high rate to the end of his 

erm. 

What is the secret of this popular 
strength? 

It has not been attained through the skill- 
ful maneuvers of politics, for Dwight Eisen- 
hower is admittedly not a politician. 

It has not been attained through any 
power of eloquence or erudite expression, for 
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he is not endowed with the talents of a 
stump speaker. 

Nor has it been due merely to the adula- 
tion bestowed upon a military hero. For past 
history has taught us that military heroes 
who blunder vanish overnight from the high 
altars of public esteem, 

Dwight Eisenhower's popularity has de- 
veloped largely from his commonsense and 
ability to size up the main desires of the 
American people. 

It is pertinent perhaps to recall an inter- 
view with General Eisenhower at Columbia 
University in January 1950, which was pub- 
lished in this magazine in March 1952. This 
writer had mentioned that perhaps the Presi- 
dency was getting to be too big for one man 
and that much depended on an intuitive 
ability to recognize sound adyice. The gen- 
eral said: 

“I agree that experience in handling men 
may possibly be the key. It may well be that 
the Presidency is too big a job for one man, 
but there again—as in any post of responsi- 
bility—all depends upon the kind of men he 
gathers around him. It depends, too, upon 
the spirit with which controversial questions 
are approached. 

“Anyone who had to deal with the varying 
viewpoints of the Allied governments, of the 
seyeral services, and of many dominating 
personalities in the last war was face to face 
with some real challenges. But my experi- 
ence in Europe convinces me that the set- 
tlement of controversy is largely a matter of 
knowing how to work with people, convinc- 
ing them of your own sincerity, and develop- 
ing in them the good will and spirit of 
cooperation.” 

It was a prophetic utterance. For this, 
indeed, has been Dwight Eisenhower's guid- 
ing philosophy as President. He has had 
to work with the leaders in Congress of an 
opposite party which has held a majority for 
6 out of the 8 years. His personal friend- 
ship with the leaders of the Western govern- 
ments has been invaluable in dealing with 
the problems of our partners in the alliance. 

In that same interview, General Eisen- 
hower said: 

“As a military man, I don’t want to see 
any more war. There must be a way some- 
day for us to see that we can't live happily 
in a world governed by fear, and that the 
price of peace is not really high if we sin- 
cerely want It.” 

Dwight Eisenhower, as President of the 
most powerful country in the world, has 
consistently endeavored to maintain peace, 
despite the never-ending threats of war in 
various countries in both hemispheres. He 
has spared no effort, day or night, to keep 
this Nation out of war. Though the insults 
and aggravations coming from the Commu- 
nist regimes have been highly provocative, 
he has allowed no considerations of false 
pride or sensitiveness to divert him from 
his basic purpose—the avoidance of blood- 
shed. 


Whether in domestic or in forelgn policy, 
Mr. Eisenhower has tried to do what he 
thought would be best for all the people. 
He has been a true leader—a faithful in- 
terpreter of the public will. He would be 
the first to admit that sometimes inadequate 
advice or his own misjudgment ied to errors. 
But more often the reverses he encountered 
were due to circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of our own Government, 

When all is said and done, the verdict 
must be one of signal praise for the humble 
man who did his duty—rising above politics 
and above the intrigues and manipulations 
of the partisans. He didn't, of course, sat- 
isfy the impatient or the hysterical—the 
militant in our midst or the appeasers. He 
didn’t altogether satisfy the liberals or the 
conservatives. In making his decisions, he 
considered only what was best for America— 
and then applied his God-given talents of 
commonsense, honesty and sincerity. 
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Dwight David Eisenhower has fully earned 
the tribute written in the Scriptures: 

“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,” 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, 
Jan. 21, 1961] 


A GREAT ÅMERICAN PATRIOT RETIRES TO 
PRIVATE LIFE 


The center of the national stage this week 
Is occupied by President-elect Kennedy and 
the new faces, some not so new, which will 
meke up his administration. Amid the ex- 
citement and mingled hopes and apprehen- 
sions which invariably accompany a change 
in political leadership, the spotlight will be 
only briefly on the gentleman who rides up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capito! with his 
successor. Dwight D. Eisenhower leaves the 
White House for private life, as retiring 
Presidents have always done. It seems to us, 
however, that this retiring President deserves 
a little something extra by way of apprecia- 
tion for services rendered to the American 
People during one of the most trying periods 
in their 2 

It is hardly necessary to review all the 
events of the past 8 years to be convinced 
that, without firm and patient leadership in 
Washington, all sorts of ills could have beset 
the country, but most of them did not arrive. 
We have had peage with no compromise of 
our principles and obligations, despite the 
alarming prediction of some that any display 
of firmness would topple us over the “brink 
into war, We have enjoyed domestic peace 
and prosperity, with little more than the ups 
and downs that are inevitable in a free so- 
Clety. We have been able to ald our friends 
abroad economically and with military sup- 
port where needed; and whatever damage has 
been done to our image in other countries is 
the work either of Communist subversion 
abroad or politically eager critics at home. 
Of course, Mr. Eisenhower didn’t accomplish 
all this singlehanded. What he did accom- 
Plish was to remind the American people at 
every opportunity that tolerance, patience 
and firmness contribute more to national 
Success—greatness, lf you like—than more 
Spectacular qualities are likely to do. 

When he was commander in chief of the 
Allied forces in Europe, it was sometimes said 
of General Eisenhower that, while there were 
Other men equally able in the techniques of 
Milltary leadership, his outstanding quality 
was that he could get along with the 
British. He could, and who shall say that 
this ability, added to many others, was not 
important to victory? In 1952 he became 
the candidate of a divided Republican Party. 
In a matter of weeks he had become the 
friend and ally of Senator Taft, his rival for 
the nomination, and he leaves office this 
week with his party more nearly united on 
essential principles than the successful 
Democrats are. It was not so much that Mr. 
Eisenhower became more conservative as he 
grew older, or that the conservative Repub- 
Ucans became more tolerant. The new unity, 
insofar as it has been achieved, is due in no 
small part to the Eisenhower ability to sug- 
gest that maybe the issues that divided his 
Party were more emotional than real. You 
can live and work with a man, even while 
disagreeing on some rather important mat- 
ters of principle. 

This type of leadership, more persuasive 
than pressurized, has been exerted by a man 
who on at least two occasions has been close 
to death. Americans of all parties will long 
remember and pay tribute to the courage 
with which Dwight Eisenhower decided to go 
on with this job, even at the risk of his life. 
He had enlisted for the duration, and was 
determined to serve out his tour of duty. 
As people come to look back on the two ad- 
ministrations of Mr. Eisenhower, we predict 
that they will remember them not only as 
an era of good feeling but as a time during 
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which our people were led by a man whose 
whole career symbolizes fortitude, patience 
and a high sense of honor in the sdministra- 
tion of this office. 

Actually, Dwight Eisenhower has devoted a 
half century—all his adult life—to the sery- 
ice of his country. He will go down in his- 
tory as one of the most dedicated patriots of 
this or any other era. 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 18, 1961] 
Hat, AND FAREWELL 


President Eisenhower's valedictory, if it 
may properly be called that, was fully in 
keeping with the character of the man. 

It was a farewell address counseling dedi- 
cation to duty, self-restraint, the application 
of commonsense to all of the problems which 
face us, and, finally, a recognition that the 
most pressing of these problems have not 
been solved and probably will not be for a 
long time to come. 

These admonitions are a faithful reflection 
of the essential characteristics of the man 
whose 8 years in the White House are now 
drawing to a close. They tell much of the 
nature of his performance as Chief Executive. 
That performance, of course, has had its 
critics. Some of the criticism has been 
mean, spiteful, small minded, even dishon- 
est. These critics, however, can be and in 
the long sweep of history will be ignored. 
Other critics have pitched their complaints 
on higher ground. They have recognized that 
Mr. Eisenhower set for himself goals that 
were worthy, and have limited their criticism 
to condemnation of the means and methods 
employed in the effort to attain the objec- 
tives. To what extent has the Eisenhower 
effort, especially his major effort in behalf 
of a peaceful world, been successful? Surely, 
no one can say now. Time and the unfold- 
ing of events will be required for any true 
measurement. And even then the question 
of the degree of Mr. Eisenhower's success or 
failure will have to be appraised against the 
point of whether, given the nature of the 
world during the past 8 years, someone else 
might have done better or worse. 

These things must be left for the histo- 
rians. About all that can safely be said 
now is that the popular judgment is an 
overwhelming endorsement of Mr. Eisenhow- 
er, the man, and Mr. Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent. The proof is abundant, It can be 
found in his election triumphs—overwhelm- 
ing in 1952 and even more so in 1956, despite 
two serious illnesses. Undoubtedly, had he 
wanted to run again and had it not been 
for the 22d amendment, he would have been 
reelected last year. He has always been 
vastly stronger at the polls than his party. 
And if one may judge from the unrestrained 
enthusiasm with which he was received on 
some of his trips abroad, most of the world's 
people share our American judgment. 

This is not an accident, nor is it some- 
thing to be attributed to a smile or a friendly 
gesture. It springs, instead, from a belief, 
a feeling, that the driving force in this man’s 
life has been a concept of public service, 
from a conviction that Dwight Eisenhower, 
after half a century devoted to his country, 
is above the temptations of small ambition 
and the urgings of self-serving motives. 

As he bade farewell to the American peo- 
ple last evening, Mr. Eisenhower confessed 
to a “sense of disappointment” over the 
meager progress, H indeed there has been 
any progress, in disarmament. A lasting 
peace, he conceded, is not in sight—all he 
could say was that war has been avoided. 
Manifestly, in some degree, this bears the 
mark of failure. For peace, the search for 
peace, has had the highest priority on the 
Eisenhower agenda. 

Now this awesome task, upon which rides 
the future of mankind, passes to other hands, 
Whether Mr. Kennedy can do better, whether 
he will be able to discover some surer ap- 
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proaches, we do not know. But all Ameri- 
cans, surely, join the President in wishing 
him Godspeed—just as they will join in 
extending to Mr. Eisenhower their thanks 
for his efforts in his country's behalf and 
their warmest best wishes for the years which 
remain to him. 


An Outlook on the Defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the world struggle between com- 
munism and freedom, battles are fought 
on many fronts and in many ways. The 
success of our cause, the victory of free- 
dom, makes it necessary that we must 
understand the struggle which we are in, 
the strengths and weaknesses which we 
have and those of our enemies. One of 
the areas in which this struggle has 
brought much attention and in which we 
are striving for the understanding which 
is essential to intelligent planning is that 
of the Quemoy and Matsu island groups, 
the so-called offshore islands. 

Much has been said about the question 
of defending these islands. I will not 
attempt to cover the broad and compli- 
cated matter at this time. Rather, as a 
consideration for those who are studying 
this problem, I should like to enter into 
the Recorp an editorial from the Satur- 
day Evening Post of December 31, 1960, 
giving the evaluation of the situation by 
Holmes Alexander, a syndicated national 
columnist carried in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and other daily national 
newspapers. Mr. Alexander has been on 
the scene and his observations are based 
upon his experiences there, 

Ler’s Nor Wraire Orr Quemoy AND MATSU AS 
INDEFENSIBLE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

In congratulating President-elect Kennedy 
on his election, the influential United Dally 
News in Taipei urged him to come and see 
in person the military, politcal and eco- 
nomic strength of the Republic of China, 
which includes this 33 island group in the 
Taiwan Strait. Mr, Kennedy would do 
well to give this area much thought, 

Strength Is the keynote—and too much of 
the emphasis has been laid on the alleged 
weakness of these offshore positions. Mr. 
Kennedy himself has called the islands in- 
defensible and not worth the sacrifice of 
American soldier's lives. But let's see. 

The defensibility is extraordinarily well 
documented. In October 1949, the Reds 
landed on the northwestern tip of Quemoy 
with 17,000 modern-armed troops and 300 
vessels under artillery cover from the main- 
land. There was a 2-day battle in which the 
invaders were routed with the loss of 8,000 
dead, 6,000 captured, along with thousands 
of their arms. In July 1950, the Reds tried 
to capture the tiny group islet of Tatan, 
where they were repulsed with 400 causal- 
ties and 100 captured. In 1954 and in 1958- 
60 Quemoy has been intermittently under 
artillery fire without any marked disruption 
of its everyday life. 
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In the autumn of 1958 there was a 44-day 
air and sea war in which the Reds were 
beaten. As a bonus, the Chinese Nationalist 
Air Force built up its prestige, and our policy 
of Asian against Asian, by battle testing the 
American-made Sidewinder missile with 
gratifying success. 

Then there is the don’t-die-for-Quemoy 
argument. Last October, as a result of cer- 
tain campaign statements, the Nationalist 
Minister of Foreign Affairs reiterated that the 
Republic of China “has never requested di- 
rect participation by the United States 
forces. We are fully intent to continue to 
do our own fighting on these offshore 
islands * no blood of any American 
soldier needs to be shed." 

This Is statement of intent, subject to 
change by world events, But it reflects 
what is a characteristic of this allied de- 
fense area—strength, confidence, defiance of 
the Communist threat. These qualities in 
an ally are just as important as his strategic 
location, The Quemoy-Matsu group is a 
free world morsel consisting of about 90 
square miles and 50,000 nonmilitary per- 
sons. The islands are unsinkable forward 
positions, blocking both the Red invasion 
port of Amoy and the Min River estuary, 
affording complete surveillance of the Com- 
munist coast, 

It is hard for anybody who has visited the 
area, as this reporter has, to understand how 
all these advantages are overlooked and 
downgraded. Well, in a sense they are not— 
not by the military, only by misinformed 
civilians, The military do not make this 
mistake. Vice Adm. Roland Smoot, U.S. 
commander of Taiwan defense, says of the 
islands: “They are acre for acre the most 
completely dug-in and defended area we've 
got in the world today.” e 

Vice Adm. Ruthven E. Libby, a delegate 
to the Korean truce negotiations and in 
1956-58 the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, says, “Militarily they are a thorn in 
the side of the Chinese Communists. Psy- 
chologically they are immeasurably more im- 
portant, not only to the morale of the em- 
battled Nationalist Chinese, but as a 
concrete evidence of the free world’s de- 
termination to meet force with force when 


necessary, 

Paradoxically the President-elect Is under 
pressure from a little-heard-of minority on 
Taiwan—the United Formosans for Inde- 
pendence—who want him to abandon the 
offshore islands, The indigenous Formosans 
contend that they are living under a Na- 
tionalist Chinese dictatorship which the 
United States is supporting, but which will 
go away if we do the right thing. So they 
want us to remove a cause of war by forcing 
Chiang Kai-shek to abandon Quemoy- 
Matsu. 

If the Formosans haven't asked, then Mr. 
Kennedy surely should ask, whether such a 
surrender would buy peace for very long, 
and whether it would insure the Formosans 
their freedom for long, and whether any 
surrender or retreat is tenable in our time. 


Gen. Melvin J. Maas Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, with the passing of the Eisen- 
hower administration from the national 
scene, I note the resignation of Maj. Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, U.S. Marine Corps, Re- 
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serve retired, as the Chairman of the 
President’s Committee for the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 

This distinguished soldier-statesman 
is well known to this House of Represent- 
atives in which he served well and faith- 
fully some years ago. It was my privi- 
lege to serve with him in the Marine 
Corps during the Second World War in 
which he rendered exceptional and out- 
standing service. 

I was particularly gratified to note 
that the Department of Defense Distin- 
guished Public Service Medal was pre- 
sented to General Maas last Wednesday, 
January 18, in a ceremony at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital where the general is re- 
covering from surgery. 

Members of this body and citizens will 
be proud to read, in the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, the depart- 
mental news release which includes the 
citation accompanying the award: 

News RELEASE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 


FENSE, OFFICE OP PUBLIC AFFAIRS, WASHING- 
ton, D.C. 


The Department of Defense Distinguished 
Public Service Medal was today presented to 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, U.S, Marine Corps, 
retired. General Maas is Chairman of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. x 

Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and 
Reserve) made the presentation at the Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md., where 
the general is recovering from surgery. 

The award was made to General Maas for 
his valuable assistance to the Department of 
Defense in the employment of the physically 
handicapped in the Department and in de- 
fense industries. General Maas, former Con- 
gressman and veteran of both world wars, is 
blind himself and has served without com- 
pensation on the President's Committee since 
1954. 

The citation accompanying the award fol- 
lows: 

“To Melvin J, Maas, major general, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired, for his outstanding 
contributions to the national defense from 
1954 to 1960. His dynamic leadership and 
personal example has helped to achieve 
equality of opportunity in employment for 
the handicapped and thereby contributed 
greatly to the economic and military strength 
of the United States. His selfiess dedication 
ta and dynamic interest in constructively in- 
fluencing public and employer attitude to- 
ward the physically handicapped have greatly 
contributed to the manpower resources avail- 
able for the Department of Defense. For 
these and his many other services in the in- 
terest of his country, I am pleased to award 
to him the Department of Defense Distin- 
guished Public Service Medal.” 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Department of Defense Medal for 
Distinguished Public Service. 

Reference: (a) DOD Directive 1432.1, “DOD 
Certificate of Appreciation,” dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1956 (hereby canceled). 

1. PURPOSE 


To provide for a distinctive recognition of 
valuable public service in the national inter- 
est. 


TI. CANCELLATION 
Reference (a) Is hereby canceled. 
Il, APPLICABILITY 

The provisions of this directive are ap- 
plicable to the Department of Defense as 
defined in sec. H(2) of DOD Directive 
6100.1, “Functions of the Department of 
Defense and its Major Components.” 


January 23 


Iv. POLICY 


A. The Department of Defense Medal for 
Distinguished Public Service shall consist of 
a citation signed by the Secretary of Defense, 
a medal and a rosette. 

B. To be eligible for this award, the nom- 
inee shall be a civilian who: 

1, Has performed exceptionally meritorious 
civilian service since the date of the National 
Security Act to the Department of Defense 
as a whole; 

2. Does not derive his principal livelihood 
from Government employment; and 

3. Has served at considerable personal sac- 
rifice and inconvenience, motivated by pa- 
triotism, good citizenship and a sense of 
public responsibility. 

C. The Department of Defense Medal for 
Distinguished Public Service will not be 
awarded to groups or organizations, nor to 
employees of other Government agencies. 

D. The Department of Defense Medal for 
Distinguished Public Service may be awarded 
posthumously and presented to the next of 
kin in the following order: 

Widow or widower. 

. Eldest son. 

. Eldest daughter. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Approving authority for this award 
shall be the Secretary of Defense. 

F. Recommendations for award of this 
medal may be submitted through estab- 
lished channels of communication to the 
Secretary of Defense, attention: Director, 
Administrative Services Division, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

G. Recommendations may be disapproved 
by a committee established by the Secretary 
of Defense to consider nominations. 

H. The Administrative Services Division, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, shall be 
responsible for maintaining records of rec- 
ommendations for the Department of De- 
fense Medal for Distinguished Public Serv- 
ice and of final actions taken, and will pro- 
vide the administrative support required by 
the committee established by the Secretary. 

V. ACTION 

It Is desired that each of the military de- 
partments forward to the Secretary of De- 
fense coples of implementing regulations to 
place this policy in effect. 

VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The provisions of this directive are effective 
immediately, 


BoP OMe 


Nem MCELROY, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Jobs for Willing Workers, Mr. President, 
Not Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I want to direct 
attention to a front-page editorial which 
appeared in a special inaugural edition 
of the Evening Herald, Shenandoah, Pa., 
in my district, on Friday, January 20, 
and which emphasizes the needs of our 
economically depressed area. 

My colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, and the Members of the Senate are 
fully aware of my activities to give Fed- 
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eral assistance to areas of chronic un- 
employment. 

I introduced the original legislation in 
1956 to help areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment, following a conference I arranged 
at the White House late in 1955 for a 
group of citizens from the anthracite re- 
gion of PennsyWania, including repre- 
sentatives from labor, industry, the State 
government, congressional Representa- 
tives, and the then Governor of Penn- 
Sylvania, 

For 5 years in a row former President 
Eisenhower recommended area assist- 
ance legislation. In his veto messages 
Mr, Eisenhower pointed out that the leg- 
islation passed “would have frittered the 
taxpayers’ money away in areas where it 
was not needed and on programs that 
would not have benefited those truly in 
need of help.” 

In his budget message submitted be- 
fore the new administration took over, 
Mr. Eisenhower again recommended 
Federal aid for areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. 

I am fully in, accord with the views 
expressed in this editorial of the Shen- 
andoah Evening Herald and would urge 
every Member of the House and Sen- 
ate to peruse same very thoughfully. 

Let us all see the light and pass legis- 
lation that President Kennedy can sign 
into law—legislation that will help areas 
of chronic unemployment, and not set 
up another WPA of reckless spending 
and administrative costs. 

As this editorial is captioned, “Jobs for 
Willing Workers, Mr. President, Not 
Charity.” I urge and plead with you 
When this legislation is before the House 
that you give us the tools with which to 
Work, and that you specifically provide 
for areas of chronic unemployment, and 
not for areas where unemployment is 
Only on a temporary basis. ; 

The editorial from the Shenandoah 
Evening Herald is as follows: 

Joss ror Wi.LIna Workers, MR. PRESIDENT, 
Nor CHARITY 

The people throughout the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania look hopefully to 
our new President, John F. Kennedy, for 
Sympathetic understanding and considera- 

in the form of a temporary helping 

is tho Federal Corpa to emerge 

n an o eco 0 

from gstanding nomi 


There is reason to believe that President 
Kennedy will prove a man of his word by 
using every facility at his command to 
activate practical steps to get our thousands 
Of Idle men and women in the lower anthra- 
cite back in gainful employment. 

He made this promise last October when 
campaigning at Pottsville for the presidency. 
Time and again throughout his successful 
Tace for the presidency and repeatedly in the 
intervening months, President Kennedy 
Promised priority for a crash to en- 
able our distressed communities to regain 
economic solvency. 

For this reason, there are high hopes that 
Speedy enactment of the area redevelopment 
bill shall be forth i 

In addition to such legislation, there is 
reason also to expect assistance in the form 
of an emergency public works This 
Would involve activation of needed highway 

provements on such projects as the 
Anthracite Expressway, large-scale reforesta- 
tion to eliminate the depressing manmade 
mountains of overburden due to strip min- 
ing, the filling of vast chasms where such 
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mining has been abandoned, a speedup on 
promised parks and recreation areas, and 
public building improvements. 

President Kennedy is aware that the 
“Pottsville labor market,” as it is designated 
on Federal labor charts, ranks second in the 
whole State of Pennsylvania in the matter of 
idleness. Only the Uniontown district in 
southwestern Pennsylvania has a higher ratio 
of unemployed. Here in our section, which 
extends from Carbon County through all of 
Schuylkill, the idle rate stands at better than 
18 percent of the available labor force. 

Through no fault of their own, our men 
and women without jobs have been com- 
pelled to accept unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance, They do so sim- 
ply to keep themselves and their familtes 
housed, clothed, and fed, But what they 
hunger for are productive jobs; they want 
pay checks earned as a result of their own 
labors. 

Now they look with raised spirits to the 
new National administration to effect the 
necessary measures to bring this about. Once 
regional economic problems have been solved, 
the need for Federal assistance no longer 
will be necessary, 

There has been a shameful neglect of our 
plight in the past; the series of broken prom- 
ises has left a bitter taste. Now, however, 
a new era is at hand, The hopes of our 
people have rebounded at prospects of an 
early end to the years-long experience of 
human misery. 

All we ask is a chance to get new indus- 
tries, to improve our conditions, and to once 
more enjoy our inherent American rights as 
and independent and proud people earning a 
fair day's pay for a fair day's work. 

President Kennedy, we believe, will see 
that we get this chance. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
were all happy recently to join in tri- 
bute to our great leader, Speaker Sam 
Rayevrn, on his 79th birthday. 

Many words have been spoken and 
written in praise of the Speaker's ac- 
complishments but none have more gra- 
ciously paid tribute to him than those 
included in an editorial which appeared 
in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant on 
January 11, 1961. 

I am happy to record this fine edi- 
torial herewith: 

INEXPENDABLE Mr. SAM 


When the 87th Congress opened a week 
ago, or 3 days before his 79th birthday, 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN began his 25th con- 
secutive term in the House. Mr. Sam, as 
he Is known everywhere in Washington, has 
served longer in the House of Represent- 
atives and has been its Speaker more years 
than any other man in history. 

Bald, granitic, and blocky of form, he says 
of himself, “I am one man in public life 
who's satisfied, who has achieved every am- 
bition of his youth.” A fellow Texan has 
written of him, “The real fact of the case 18 
that Raysurn actually and literally lives for 
the House. Without wife or children, he 
spends his days in such a way that there 
is no clear dividing line between his life in 
the House and his life outside the House.” 
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Sam RAYBURN ts a son of the Reconstruc- 
tion, in that his parents brought him to 
Texas at an early age from post-Civil War 
Tennessee. His social attitudes are those 
of his fellow Texans, but in other matters 
he is by no means a typical southern Con- 
gressman. It is said that his comments on 
those who desert the Democratic Party on 
the States rights arguments are quite un- 
publishable. The Rayburn creed is, of course, 
party regularity. 

In most respects he is a political liberal 
and it is a tribute to his. integrity and un- 
derstanding that his Fourth Congressional 
District, which nudges Dallas and is a good 
deal more conservative than its Represent- 
ative, nevertheless has reelected him 24 
times. Despite his dour looks, he is no sober- 
sides, and political commentary seldom gets 
wittier or earthier than the quips traded over 
bourbon and branch at Mr. Sam’s afternoon 
“Board of Education” get togethers, 


Money No Education Panacea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following column by 
Constantine Brown from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of January 12, 1961, 
In my opinion it presents adequate 
argument that Federal aid money alone 
will certainly not solve the problems of 
our educational system. It is also an 
eloquent argument for a return in the 
education of our children not only to the 
three R's, but to a fourth—religion: 
Monty No EDUCATION PANACEA—PRoposEp 

SPENDING CALLED LAUDABLE IF FUNDS ARE 

SPENT IN RIGHT WAY 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There seems to be unanimous agreement 
in Government circles that the only way to 
solve the many and varied troubles of both 
the world and the Nation is by use of more 
and more money. The way to settle the 
chaotic political situations in Africa is to 
appropriate more funds to teach the un- 
civilized to be civilized. The way to prevent 
Latin America from falling completely into 
the Communist orbit is to increase loans 
and grants to those countries. If we are to 
make the aged happy in their retiring years, 
we must give them tax-paid pensions. And 
so it goes, ad infinitum. But man does not 
live by bread alone. 

President-elect Kennedy has given his 
wholehearted and enthusiastic indorsement 
to the proposal of a $2,250 million appropria- 
tion fund for our schools over the next 4 
years, This, it is contended, will raise 
teachers’ salaries, supply adequate school 
buildings and first-class teaching equipment, 
and provide every child with a first-class 
education. It is a commendable thought 
and purpose. 

But will this proposed large sum of money 
guarantee the proper education of America’s 
future citizens? Will it produce patriotic, 
God-fearing, dedicated men and women to 
lead our Nation some 20 years hence? 

There is prevalent in many schools the 
theory that children should teach themselves 
and in this manner learn to think for them- 
selves. Being able to think for one's self 
is highly desirable, provided that first one is 
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taught the values which have been proved 
over the centuries, 

But in many schools children actually are 
learning immorality, shocking as that may 
seem. A physiology textbook brought to 
light by Columnist Vincent X Flaherty in 
the Los Angeles Examiner should awaken 
every mother and father, to say nothing of 
Government officials, particularly those in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A questionnaire in this textbook 
entitled "The Measurement of Wants” goes 
like this: 

“For how much money would you do or 
suffer the following: 

“Eat a pound of human fiesh. Drink 
enough to become thoroughly intoxicated. 
Choke a stray cat to death. Attend Sunday 
morning service at St. Patrick's Cathedral 
and, in the middle of the service, run down 
the aisle to the altar yelling: The time has 
come, the time has come,’ as loud as you can 
until you are dragged out.” 

As Mr. Flaherty said, the alltime low was 
reached when the students were asked how 
much money they would want “to spit on 
the crucifix.” 

There apparently was no warning in the 
textbook that such outrageous actions are 
bad. 

Among so-called personality tests given 
high school students is the following one, 
identified as EA Moral Values Inventory.” 
The students are given a choice of two 
things and are told to select one. Here is the 
test: 

1. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or hurting the feeling of a friend? 

2. Which is more important, taking the 
oath of allegiance or joining a church? 

3. Which is more important, Flag Day or 
United Nations Day? 

4. Which is worse, denying the existence 
of God or laughing while the Star Spangled 
Banner is being played? 

Exhibit D-3 asks for a yes or no to: 

1. God can only be understood as a force 
or source of energy. 

2. The world would be better off if science 
replaced religion as the guiding principle in 
men’s lives. 

3. The description of God in the Old Testa- 
ment is only mythical. 

4. Values are all relative. There are no 
absolute standards of right and wrong. 

If teenagers yell in the middle of a church 
service, choke a cat to death, or ridicule God, 
they are labeled by their community of 
adults as juvenile delinquents. But, one 
must ask, how did this happen? And the 
answer is plain: They learned delinquency in 
school with no restriction or guidance from 
their parents. The seeds of moral decadence 
thus are planted in the fertile minds of 
youth. 


One cannot believe that the appropriation 
of $2,250 million for school funds is the 
answer to our education problem. 


Louisiana’s Only All-Girl Drum and Bugle 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second consecutive time a musical or- 
ganization from Abbeville, La., in the 
congressional district I have the priv- 
ilege of representing, has had the honor 
of being selected to participate in the 
Presidential inaugural parade. In 1957 
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the Abbeville High School band marched 
on Pennsylvania Avenue for President 
Eisenhower’s second inauguration and 
this year the Mount Carmel High School 
Eaglettes, Louisiana’s only all-girl drum 
and bugle corps, was chosen for the 
parade at the inauguration of President 
Kennedy. 

Arriving in Washington Wednesday 
morning, members of the drum and bugle 
corps and the adults accompanying 
them from Louisiana took part that 
afternoon in a ceremony in which a 
wreath was laid at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier by Lee Ardoin, corps 
captain of the Eaglettes, and Sharran 
Hebert, lieutenant in the color guard, 
whose father lost his life in action in 
World War II. I was pleased to have 
the opportunity to be present for this 
impressive occasion. 

Thursday was devoted to a sight- 
seeing tour by the group. 

The Eaglettes were organized 3 years 
ago and are under the direction of Dr. 
S. J. LaBorde, assisted by Jackie Arce- 
neaux and Steve Robicheaux. The drum 
and bugle corps was formed with the 
main purpose of performing for school 
football games and halftime shows, and 
at area festivals and fairs, but the or- 
ganization’s ability and popularity led to 
invitations to participate in many other 
events including the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras and the national convention of the 
American Legion at Minneapolis in 1959. 
Prior to the presidential inauguration 
the members had been in 32 parades, 
marched a distance of 59 miles, traveled 
4,741 miles, and given 47 field perform- 
ances. 

A strict set of rules and regulations 
governs the corps, including a required 
scholastic average for membership. 

The Eaglettes were invited to the in- 
augural by Frank B. Ellis, of New Or- 
leans, who served as President Kennedy's 
campaign director in Louisiana. 

Members of the Eaglettes on the 
Washington trip: Lynne Dauterive, Julia 
Breaux, Marilyn Hulin, Elizabeth Reinsch 
Dolores Lejeune, Sonja Stout, Lee Ar- 
doin, Pat Landry, Claire Villien, Judy 
Hebert, Eloise Stauffer, Catherine Karl, 
Cheryl Creswell, Suzanne Boudreaux, 
Karen Broussard, Rebecca Motty, Cathy 
Toups, Connie Simon, Cynthia Logan, 
Kay Landry, Anne Soulier, Judy Chias- 
son, Natasha Villien, Margaret Soulier, 
Sharran Hebert, Kay Piazza, Waldean 
Sellers, Donna Trahan, Anne Leonard, 
Brenda Broussard, Cheryl Theriot, Jane 
C. Trahan, Rita Gayle Toups, Sandra L. 
Broussard, Pat Donohue, Cheryl Brous- 
sard, Susan Summers, Denese Nunez, 
Becky Broussard, Pat Veazey, Elaine 
Robin, Betty Richmond, Karen Breaux, 
Marjorie Pierce, Gwen Mayard, Louise 
Minvielle, Jeanette Cormier, Catherine 
LaBorde. 

The ladies serving as chaperones: 
Mesdames L. Stoute, Alphe Hebert, W. 
Creswell, E. Soulier, Harold Trahan, 


Charles Trahan, Justin Broussard, S. J. 
LaBorde. 


In addition to Dr. LaBorde, the direc- 
tor, the following men made the trip to 
Washington: Floyd Toups, Walton Sel- 
lers, Emery Toups, George Veazey, Davey 
Meaux, Dr. Harold Trahan, Jackie Ar- 
ceneaux. 
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Meteorology Looks Up—And Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


O COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include in the Record an article by 
Mr. Roscoe Fleming which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor. Mr. 
Fleming's article deals with the new 
center for atmospheric research to be 
established at Boulder, Colo., adjacent 
to the University of Colorado. A re- 
search facility such as that planned can 
go a long way toward making it possible 
for scientists to obtain a more complete 
understanding of our atmosphere. The 
article follows: 


From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 27, 1960] 


METEOROLOGY Looks Up—Anp Down 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 


At last the resources of the U.S. Govern- 
ment are to be put behind a coordinated 
program to learn everything possible about 
the atmosphere, that turbulent, enigmatic 
ocean of gases which envelops our planet, 
and upon which every earthly thing depends 
for existence, 

For thousands of years man speculated 
about weather, with its seemingly unpre- 
dictable vagaries. They attributed storm 
and disaster to the anger of the gods, and 
sunshine to the gods’ approval—seeking to 
avert the one and to win the other by prayer 
and sacrifice. 


Perhaps the first glimpse of scientific 
meteorology was in “The Clouds,” by Aris- 
tophanes, 2,500 years ago, in which he has 
Socrates say tothe farmer: That's not Zeus 
up there, but a whirlwind of air." But any 
real beginning of modern atmospheric sci- 
ence can be dated, at most, only a couple 
of centuries ago. 

Until now it has been the most severely 
practical minded of all scientific disciplines. 
People have almost never studied the at- 
mosphere or the climate without an imme- 
diate and practical end in view—to forecast 
weather, to find a safe path and time for 
their airplanes, to improve radio communi- 
cation, etc. Most general discoveries about 
the atmosphere have been byproducts, 80 
to speak, of specific inquiries. And it is a 
sad reflection that meteorology has received 
sits greatest Impetus for purposes of war. 

One reason for relative lack of interest 
was perhaps that until rapid communica- 
tion was achieved, the synoptic or overall 
view was impossible. Men were limited for 
all practical purposes to viewing the little 
patch of changing sky within their own hori- 
zons, with no way of connecting up the 
phenomena of a continent, or transmitting 
their observations rapidly enough to be of 
service. 


FRANKLIN'S SURMISE 


It was only a little more than two cen- 
turies ago, for example, that Benjamin 
Franklin in a flash of intuition perceived 
that a storm that had struck Philadelphia 
probably was the same that struck Boston 
a day later. 

Another reason for the relatively slow 
kindling of interest in the overall’ science 
of the atmosphere was perhaps the assump- 
tion that our eyes could see all that went on 
in the skies above: a medium that you could 
look right through and see stars many light- 
years away surely couldn't conceal anything 
of moment. 
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But it can, and does. Nature is an artful 
magician who blandly decelves the eye by 
leaving many of her mysteries in plain sight 
to be overlooked. Only during World War II, 
for example, was it finally established that 
the jet streams—powerful, fast moving riv- 
ers of air ripping through the atmosphere’s 
slower moving reaches—are a permanent and 
vital factor of the planetary circulation, very 
important in the making of weather. 

And only with the advent of radio did we 
discover that a vital layer of the upper at- 
mosphere—the itonosphere—sparkling with 
eternal electronic combat, has been, during 
the whole history of life on the planet, of 
the utmost importance to that earthly life. 
Our simple, transparent medium turns out 
to be a most extraordinary complex indeed. 
Tt offers surprise after surprise; nor are we 
Sure that we are anywhere near the end of 
them, 

Further, how far out is space—the end of 
atmosphere? Ours is not the only one that 
counts. We have found that the sun's at- 
mosphere envelops the earth, and that inter- 
action between the two accounts for many 
Phenomena, 

SPECIFIC GROPING 

In looking only for specific causes of spe- 
cific effects, we have been like blindfolded 
People who, in groping for a tree, run into a 
wall. How fine it might have been could we 
have developed an overall true theory of 
tbe atmosphere, and worked backward to 
Specific effects, rather than the other way. 

But, in the first place, scientific tools of 
Sufficient power have always been lacking— 
they are now rapidly being supplied—and, 
in the second place, unless the Soviets are 
doing it (as they may well be from the ex- 
ample of their enormous coordinated pro- 
gram in the related field of oceanology) 
Nobody with sufficient means has felt a suffi- 
cient urge, least Df all governments, which 
alone haye the means to mount an attack 
of sufficient power on a planetary problem. 

The International Geophysical Year con- 
tributed much knowledge of the atmosphere, 
but revealed the necessity for further re- 
Search. Even before that, however, meteor- 
Ologists were recommending an all-out 
attack. 

Some feel that the resources and the 
importance of the atmosphere—and of the 
S€a—nre at least as vital as the conquest of 
Space into which so much more effort and 
money are going. Americans seem to be 
behind the Soviets in oceanography, and 
may well be so in the atmosphere. 

Now, at last, an adequate scientific attack 
is to be made on the latter, through the new 
center for atmospheric research (NCAR), 
Supervised by the Universities Corporation 
for Atmospheric Research (UCAR), with 
trustees from 14 institutions, together with 
some from the general public. 

The motive is practical, though the ap- 
proach ts to be along the paths of pure re- 
Search. Says Dr. Henry G. Houghton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
chairman of UCAR: 

“The increasing impact of weather on our 
National security, economy, and welfare de- 
mands that we obtain 2 much more complete 
Understanding of our atmosphere.” 


ASTRONOMER AT HELM 


The center is headed by Dr. Walter Orr 
Roberts of the University of Colorado. In 
20 yeers, starting as a Harvard graduate 
Student on special assignment, Dr. Roberts 
has built Colorado's High Altitude Observa- 
tory into one of the world's leading institu- 
tions for study of the sun. 

Thus an astronomer, although one with a 
long and ever-deepening interest in the 
exact way the all-powerful sun drives the 
earthly machine of atmosphere and of 
Weather, is heading up what seems to the 
layman to be a purely earthly project, al- 
though actually it is not. 
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Dr. Roberts sees nothing incongruous in 
this. In fact, he envisions the goal of com- 
plete knowledge of the atmosphere and its 
laws as one that will enlist the best person- 
nel in virtually every scientific discipline. 
His concept of the UCAR is that it must 
above all be an intellectual center attracting 
the most intelligent and best-trained people 
from virtually every branch of natural 
science. 

His second concept ls that UCAR should 
remain primarily in an inspirational and co- 
ordinating role, sparking germinal research 
programs at the many Institutions with 
which it is to work, and weaving the results 
into the grand, overall pattern of further- 
ing all human knowledge about the atmo- 
sphere. 

Researchers from abroad will be welcomed, 
and the center will work in partnership with 
institutions abroad as well as at home. One 
aim will be to collect and to coordinate every 
bit of independent research available that 
may bear on the whole grand plan—to func- 
tion as a world data center on the atmos- 
phere—in other words, as the High Altitude 
Observatory (HAO) is already doing in the 
allied solar field. 

BIOLOGISTS INCLUDED 

There will, of course, be meteorologists, 
and Dr. Roberts already has his eye on some 
of the rising young stars of that field, some 
as possible staff members, some as consult- 
ants. There will be oceanologists, for the 
ocean and the atmosphere drive the earth's 
climatic processes like twin engines that feed 
from a single fuel tank, which in this in- 
stance is the enormous energy that the sun 
showers unceasingly on our planet. 

There will be physicists, because this vast 
energy engine of course uses physical proc- 
esses; there will be chemists, because its 
chemical composition and history are not 
wholly known, and is naturally very Impor- 
tant. 

There will be biologists, because physical 
life, evolved within the fostering atmosphere, 
is thought in turn to have largely influenced 
the latter’s evolution and pattern of composi- 
tion, changing the atmosphere from an orig- 
inal complex of unbreathable and poisonous 
gases to the more favorable mixture of today. 

And one phase of any atmospheric study 
will be to find specifically what man may in 
turn be doing to it, and whether his indus- 
trial and other activities may already be in- 
fluencing its evolution, for his good, or ill. 
(For 111, many people think, on the basis of 
such information as is now available.) 

There will be mathematicians, and experts 
in computer theory and operation. For one 
indispensable piece of the center’s furniture 
must inevitably be an electronic computer of 
the largest capacity and highest speed, to 
handle in hours data that might otherwise 
take human beings many years. 

There will be astronomers, because as al- 
ready cited the interaction of the Sun's at- 
mosphere enveloping the Earth has an enor- 
mous lot to do with the latter’s atmospheric 
phenomena, and the atmosphers of Jupiter 
and Venus are already under study for what 
they may tell us, as at HAO, and the neigh- 
boring National Bureau of Standards Boul- 
der laboratories. 


APPLIED RESEARCH OUT 


And the energy from the distant spaces of 
the unlverse in cosmic rays plays an appre- 
ciable part in our atmospheric phenomena, 
although one distinctly subordinate to that 
played by the radiant energy of our own sun. 

There is hardly any place to stop in en- 
listing natural scientists and science to de- 
velop an overall study of the atmosphere. 

There will be little or no applied research 
at the center directed toward such specific 
objectives as, for example, weather con- 
trol. Such projects will be left to the 
center's partners, the many universities and 
other agencies already studying them. The 
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National Sclence Foundation, entrusted with 
continuing the work of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control of the 
mid-1960's, has allocated more than $1 mil- 
lion to carry on specific research projects 
in this fleld. 

But the center's directorate will study the 
possibilities of specific research in fields that 
seem neglected, either by its staff or by other 
agencies. Certainly it will do central and 
germinal research, directed, in Dr, Roberts“ 
words, “primarily to understanding what is 
up there, and what makes it behave as it 
does; all in the faith which underlies all 
science, that discovering something is the 
inevitable first step, and the biggest step, 
toward appiying it in the service of man- 
kind.” 

One example would be a really overall 
attack on the middle atmosphere, roughly 
from 20 to 50 miles up; the region that lies 
above the ozone layer where the sun's short- 
wave energy battles eternally with atmos- 
pheric oxygen. From this point up to the 
region of lowest temperature bordering 
space, not much is. known. Rockets go 
through it too fast, and other means of ex- 
ploring it have proven inadequate. So the 
center itself may launch a broad attack, with 
new yehicles and instrumentation, on the 
secrets of this enigmatic area. 

Another such possibility is in micro- 
meteorology or that of the climate near the 
ground from thunderstorm size on down, 
all-important to plant life and strongly in- 
fluenced by that life. Even the top layers 
of the soil are full of air, so there is a transi- 
tion zone between the atmosphere and the 
body of the planet, rather than a sharp 
division. 

OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Still another is in analysis of the dust 
content up to 200,000 feet. This plays a 
vital role in precipitation, but one as yet 
not fully understood. 

There are other possibilities. Much such 
work will require new instrumentation, and 
possibly new approaches to its use. For ex- 
ample, radioactive tracers might be used 
to analyze the branching wind systems in 
the atmosphere as they are already used to 
tell us about the circulation of plants. 

Tiros, the pioneer weather-eye satellite, 
has already shown that important new 
knowledge may be gained merely by getting 
above the atmosphere and giving mankind 
a new eye looking down on his planet rather 
than up from it. 

The center really began 5 years ago with 
the origin of a study by a committee headed 
by Dr. Houghton. This committee has rec- 
ommended much in new techniques and new 
instrumentation. The latter includes spe- 
cially equipped airplanes, the big computer, 
& spectroscopic laboratory, microwave and 
optical radars, infrared equipment, ete., and 
a large machine shop staffed with experts to 
originate and to build specialized equipment 
and keep it operating. This installation 
would be at the new center, and might be- 
come a national leader of technology as the 
center will in research, 


BIG STAFF ENVISIONED 


The participants in this study envisioned, 
at the end of several years, a staff with some- 
what more than 100 senior scientists, of 
whom no more than half would be strictly 
atmospheric specialists, about 200 technical 
and professional assistants; and a caretaking 
group of 200 or more—for à total cf 500 to 
600. 

The estimate was that physical facilities 
would ultimately cost some $30 million and 
that eventually the annual appropriation 
from the Government—seed money that 
might generate much more from other 
sources—would be on the order of $13 mil- 
lion to $14 million. This sum may seem 
large in itself, but it is mighty small to 
tackle so vast and diverse a realm as the 
whole atmosphere, which if you reckon it 
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only to 100 miles out, is a demesne of 20 
billion cubic miles. 

The National Science Foundation has al- 
located $500,000 for the first year, and Dr. 
Roberts says that’s enough to start. He 
plans, frankly to feel his way, with flexible 

as needs and contingencies become 
evident, so as to build steadily toward the 
full-fledged institution over a span of years. 

The site has not been determined, but 
may be somewhere in the Boulder area, 
which is becoming a center of scientific facil- 
ities, including those of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, immensely interested and knowledge- 
able in this whole field; HAO and its sister 
solar institutions at Sunspot, N. Mex., and 
Kitt Peak, Ariz—the latter to have the 
world’s most powerful solar telescope; and 
the physics department of the University of 
Colorado, which built the first “sun seeker" 
rockets for high altitude observation. 

Members of the University Corporation for 
Atmospheric Research, which also has five 
trustees chosen from the general public are: 

The University of Arizona, thé University 
of California, the University of Chicago, 
Cornell University, Florida State University, 
Johns Hopkins University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the University of 

„New York University, Pennsylvania 
State University, St. Louis University, the 
Texas A. & M. College system, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

All of these have well-developed teaching 
and research programs in meteorology, clima- 
tology, and subjects relating to the atmos- 
phere. They may be counted upon to build 
such programs in cooperation with the 
center. 


Postal Service Criticized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter provides eloquent testimony 
of the need for a new look in the Post 
Office Department. This oldest depart- 
ment in our Government was long a 
source of pride to the people of the 
United States, but today its pathetic 
performance has been a source of deep 
regret. In the midst of the atomic age 
when speed and efficiency are necessary 
for survival, this Department is limping 
along with outmoded methods. 


I urge that the first business of the 
new Postmaster General be a thorough 
review of all procedures and a whole- 
hearted attempt to bring the Depart- 
ment back into the current of modern 
progress. 

POSTAL SERVICE CRITICIZED 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

The mail service afforded us citizens of 
this most technologically advanced nation 
in the world must be the worst on the face 
of the globe. 

To take a couple of typical examples from 
this week’s mail: a letter postmarked South 
Norwalk, Conn., at 3 p.m. on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 7, reached me at 10:30 a.m. on Tuesday, 
January 10. A letter mailed from an office 
less than a mile from my home at noon on 
Monday, January 9, reached me at 10 am. 
January 11. 

Letters from Boston and Washington take 
2 full days, if you are lucky. Mail by sailing 
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ship or pony express from those cities 150 
years ago took no more time. 

I have lived and worked in many primi- 
tive, underdeveloped countries in the world. 
In not a single one of them was the postal 
service so slow or slovenly as in this country, 
which has led the world into the jet-space 
age. Even in Kabul, Afghanistan, when I was 
there 30 years ago the postal service was far 
superior to that in New York City in 1961, 

This is more than annoying to those of us 
whose professional work is handicapped by 
the leisurely 18th century pace of mall de- 
liveries in the crucial 1960's. 

It puzzles. It raises questions about our 
whiz-bang society. 

WILLIAM L. SHIRER. 

New York, January II, 1961. 


Let’s Add Three Seats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of bills have been introduced in 
the Congress to increase the permanent 
membership of the House. These meas- 
ures, for the most part, call for an in- 
crease in the House membership based 
on the reapportionment made necessary 
by the 1960 census. 

I do not believe that the House should 
be increased every time we have a cen- 
sus. I do believe, however, that we 
should not penalize the representation of 
certain States by reason of the reappor- 
tionment made necessary by the admis- 
sion of new States. In that respect I 
have a bill pending which would increase 
the permanent membership of the House 
to 438 seats. My measure would take 
care of the three additional representa- 
tives in the 86th Congress made neces- 
sary by the admission of the States of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

The measure I have introduced has 
met with approval throughout the coun- 
try. On January 19, 1961, the Shelby 
Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., had a very fine 
editorial with respect to the principle of 
my measure. I believe my colleagues in 
the House will find the editorial interest- 
ing and informative, and I will insert it 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Ler’s App THREE SEATS 

Of several bills introduced to increase the 
House of Representatives, that of Represent- 
ative Basm L. WHITENER seems to have the 
most merit. 

His bill would add 3 seats to the pres- 
ent 435 allotted the lower House of Congress 
to take care of the 3 new Representa- 
tives made necessary by the addition of 
Hawall and Alaska. 

We agree with Wurrenrn’s contention that: 

“Unless the permanent membership of the 
House of Representatives is increased, cer- 
tain States stand to lose representation in 
the 88th Congress as a direct result of the ad- 
mission of the States of Alaska and Hawaii, 
My bill is in keeping with the historic pat- 
tern that has been followed in the past when- 
ever new States have been admitted to the 
Union.” 

It is not fair that States should lose repre- 
sentation through the addition of new States. 
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Some 16 States already stand to lose Repre- 
sentatives through a reapportionment made 
necessary by the 1960 census. 

Other bills have been introduced which 
would increase the size of the House to such 
an extent that no State would have to lose 
representation. 

We cannot support these, because it is ob- 
vious that the House is already of an un- 
wieldy size, To increase it with each popu- 
lation shift would establish a trend that 
could, in future years, make the number 80 
large that efficient legislation and debate 
would be practically impossible. 

WHITENER’s bill seems to strike a fair com- 
promise. States will have to face population 
adjustments, but will not bear the addi- 
tional burden of losing seats to new States. 


The Republican Mission, a Responsible 
Opposition 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the new President and the new Congress 
have taken over the Government and 
have assumed the responsibility of chart- 
ing the course of the ship of state, it 
is both proper and right that the Re- 
publican Party and the Republican 
Members of Congress should define and 
clearly state their position and the pro- 
gram of loyal opposition they expect to 
follow. 

James Copley, publisher of the San 


Diego Union, has expressed this position 


and program so well in an editorial car- 
ried in the January 11 issue, that as 
part of my remarks I place it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of the Republican 
Members of Congress. 

I am in full accord and agreement 
with Mr. Copley and shall do all I can 
to follow his excellent advice, 


The editorial follows: 
THE REPUBLICAN MISSION—A RESPONSIBLE 
OPFOSITION 


(By James S. Copley) 

The first big task ahead of the Republican 
Party is not just to organize for the next 
election but to mount an effective, articulate, 
and responsible opposition. 

Over the years tt has been customary for 
a defeated party to announce itself as a 
loyal opposition, which generally meant 
retiring to the sidelines and waiting to 
capitalize on the mistakes of the new admin- 
istration. 

The Republican Party has a greater re- 
sponsibility than this narrow concept of 
loyal opposition. The Republican Party 
must define and articulate the standards by 
which the legislative proposals and admin- 
istrative actions of the administration of 
John F. Kennedy can be measured and 
weighed. 

The right or wrong will be just as clear 
to the American people as the leaders and 
spokesmen of the Republican Party make 
them. 

The GOP came out of this election & 
strong, united, effective political organiza- 
tion, and laid to rest the misrepresentations 
that it no longer could speak for a great 
majority of American people; that it was 
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living in the past; and that it rejects the 
necessities of the times. 

When you get right down to it, the Re- 
publican Party, despite a Democratic numer!- 
cal majority in the Congress, has governed 
the country legislatively as well as admin- 
istratively, for several decades. It has been 
able to do this by a program of progressive 
moderation which drew together members of 
both parties. The drift toward statism was 
halted and the creative energies of the Amer- 
ican people were released to produce the 
2 period of prosperity and progress 
n our j 

This, tbe Republican Party can do again 
and must do during the next 4 years. The 
loyal opposition means loyalty to the coun- 
try, not to a party. Republican leaders, in 
and out of Congress, must clarify the course 
of Government. The great issues will be Just 
as great, and understandable, as Republicans 
make them, 

Always there is a temptation in a mi- 
nority position for Congressmen to separate 
themselves from their leaders in the public 
field and go their own way, deciding issues 
largely on the basis of their own politica! 
fortunes, This must not be allowed to 
happen. 

Mr, Kennedy doesn’t enter the White 
House with a mandate. Only a hairline of 
113,000 votes separated his popular vote from 
that of Vice President Nixon. In actuality. 
he will be a minority President. Nearly 
600,000 cast votes for candidates of 
smaller parties or failed to mark their ballots 
for anyone. 

While the two political parties are, in a 
large sense, amalgamations of differing 
groups, as they must be under the two-party 
System, the Republicans are bound closer 
together in philosophy. The Democrats rep- 
resent temporary political alliances which 
come together at the ballot box and then fail 
apart, often forming new suballiances one 
against the other. 

This leayes the Republican Party a more 
coherent body, one capable, if it takes its 
Opportunities, of speaking eloquently for the 
People on the vital issues of the day. 

The task before the Republicans came to a 
head with the opening of Congress. The 
new President has promised to repeat the 
first 100 days of the New Deal, and his con- 
Fresslonal spokesmen are seeking to break 
tradition and strip congressional committees 
of some of their power over legislative pro- 
cedure. 

Will Congress surrender? We believe Con- 
gress will follow true leadership, leadership 
not based on partisan advantage but on the 
best interests of the country. Congress 18 
Still the heart of American government; a 
President proposes but Congress disposes. 

It wasn’t too many decades ago that Con- 
gress was horrified when a President sub- 
Mitted legislation he wanted passed. Con- 
gress rebuked his effrontery. Now the great 
majority of legislation originates with the 
President or the executive branches of 
Government. 

The Republican Party must not allow 
Congress to be stripped of all its power and 
prerogatives, It must not appear in an ob- 
Structionist role but at a defender of the 
People; you might say, the counsel for the 
defense. 

Out of this can come the issues on which 
the Republicans can stage, and win, the next 
campaign. The effectiveness and clarity with 
Which this is done will be the foundation 
of the success the party will have in the 
Organizational work that's still to be done. 
A party machinery must always be put back 
together before each election. How well it 
can be done will depend on the strength of 
the party's position and the vigor of its 
leadership, 

California has shown what can happen— 
and what can be done. Two years ago the 

mocrats captured the State administra- 
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tion with a million-vote majority. Many 
were ready to write off the Republican future 
in California. But the Presidential election 
was a different story—Vice President Nrxon 
wiped out a milllon-vote loss and carried the 
State. 

Two years ago the Republicans lost Cali- 
fornia because the party broke into frag- 
ments and fell to quarreling with itself. 
Nobody could tell what the party repre- 
sented. This time, with a clear and mod- 
erate program, victory was made obtainable. 
The Republicans in California let it be known 
where they stood and for what they stood. 

In this, San Diego Republicans were out- 
standing. They fought the fight on the is- 
sues. The people knew what they were 
voting for, and against. The 50,000 majority 
in San Diego carried California for the 
Republican cause. 

We must not let the Republican Party as 
a whole facture itself and collapse into 
angry fragments. We must not have a hap- 
less collection of little Republican Parties. 
Let's have the fundamentals unite us and 
not let the passing issues divide us. 


The American Weekly Confirms Its Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, before we 
of the House take up the serious and ex- 
acting duties of this 87th Congress, let 
me ask your indulgence on this first day 
of congressional activity under the 
administration of President Kennedy to 
offer a few comments in recognition of 
an outstanding public service. 

No doubt most of you had occasion to 
see the American Weekly magazine dis- 
tributed with the Sunday newspapers of 
January 15 and to note the magnificent 
cover portrait of President and Mrs. 
Kennedy which graced that page. Dur- 
ing my years in business and in public 
life I have never seen a more attractive 
portrait, nor have I ever seen a more 
timely and effective publie service under- 
taking by a major publication. I be- 
lieve all of you have received, as I have, 
an enlarged copy of this same portrait 
suitable for framing. This special en- 
largement arrived at my office during the 
inaugural days when many of my con- 
stituents were visiting with me, and I was 
amazed and gratified by the unanimous 
approval expressed by everyone who 
viewed the picture. 

In recognition of a service which in my 
judgment merits such recognition, I have 
today written Mr. John K. Herbert, pub- 
lisher of the American Weekly and ex- 
tended my congratulationstohim. With 
your permission, I will include a copy of 
that letter at the end of these remarks. 

Recalling the reactions of all who saw 
the picture in my office, however, I was 
struck with another possibility. It 
seems to me that, as we launch this new 
administration headed by determined 
and highly skilled young men—young 
men who will probably sweep aside many 
existing roadblocks to progress and in- 
stall new methods and techniques—at 
this time we might well consider re- 
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vision not only of the American national 
image abroad from an economic and po- 
litical standpoint, but also a complete 
revision of the image of our President 
and First Lady. 

We have had more than enough dusty 
oil paintings on the walls of our Em- 
bassies and Legations overseas. Our peo- 
ple have broken with precedents in the 
recent national election—now they have 
chosen one who is relatively young, but 
widely acclaimed for his courage, deter- 
mination, and capacity for meaningful 
work. And his is the great good fortune 
to have at his side a consort of such 
beauty, grace, and charm that even the 
haughty world of high fashion stands 
aside in deference to her tastes. 

If any of us were to travel in a foreign 
country, we could point with pride to 
such a portrait and say, “This is our 
President and his wife. Regard them 
well and carefully, for of such is the 
leadership of our country constituted in 
these most troubled times throughout 
the world.” I suggest, then, that this is 
the portrait to be displayed in every 
country with which we maintain diplo- 
matic relationships, in the most ornate 
Embassies and most distant outposts of 
our consular structure. 

These are Americans of this day and 
time, placed in their high position by the 
popular choice of a free people, and 
prepared to do what must be done at any 
cost in personal sacrifice. Let our 
friends be reassured, and let our enemies 
make of it what they dare. 

Further, 10 million copies of this por- 
trait distributed throughout the sensitive 
areas of the world will do more for 
American prestige at the beginning of 
this new administration than all of the 
loan funds dispensed during the past 4 
years. By means of the qualities so 
beautifully portrayed in this portrait 
our friends will know that they have 
chosen wisely in their allegiances, and 
our enemies will give pause to think 
again before they reopen the gates of 
vituperation at the American Chief 


Executive. 
JANUARY 23, 1961. 
Mr. JOHN K. HERBERT, 
Publisher, the American Weekly, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Hersert: Periodically in the 
Halls of the Congress complaints are volced 
about the American press. Speeches are 
made criticizing various publications and 
denouncing the positions taken by certain 
editors and publishers. The question of 
Just what liberties are included in the free- 
dom of the press is raised, and sometimes 
ill-considered motions designed to limit or 
inhibit that freedom are introduced. In the 
long run, however, the good sense of the 
majority prevails, and our press remains 
free, chiefly because each of us who must 
consider the laws that govern our country 
has some recollection of instances in which 
the press has performed an enormous public 
service. 

In recognition of such a service I write yeu 
and your colleagues of the American Weekly 
on this, the first official day of congressional 
activity under the administration of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. From many sources 
I have heard complimentary references to 
the magnificent portrait of President and 
Mrs, Kennedy which you distributed to 10 
million American homes through the Amer- 
ican Weekly, and to these approving words 
I wish to add my own compliments. You 
haye played a major role in lending a cer- 
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tain tone of national unity and broad fel- 
lowship to Inaugural Week in Washington 
and to the beginning of a new national ad- 
ministration, 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Herbert. 
This was a “10-strike” indeed. The election 
results were close and many of our people 
were troubled about the outcome. Prece- 
dents were broken in all directions. 

President Kennedy is the youngest man 
ever to be sent to the White House; he Is 
the first man of his particular religious faith 
to be elected; he is the first President who 
was born in the 20th century; and, most 
thought provoking of all, he is our first 
President to have matured in his convic- 
tions since atomic fission turned loose 
among us the power to destroy all life on 
this planet. There is no previous President 
to whom he can be compared, and it is easy 
to see why many of our people held reserva- 
tions about his candidacy. 

But the votes have been counted and the 
proclamation has been made; he has taken 
the oath, and now he stands alone to face 
burdens of crushing weight and gargantuan 
size. Our people must learn to know him 
well, and they wili look often at his picture 
for reassurance during the coming days of 
turmoil around the world. You have placed 
in their hands a superb portrait of a man 
who seems linked to high destiny—who has 
survived the dangers of war and the threat 
of serious illness to rise to the highest na- 
tional office. 


By your forethought, skill and sense of 
public duty you have made one of those 
great public service contributions which re- 
affirm the faith of our founders in the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of the 
press to pursue its course without interfer- 
ence from government at any level. Again, 
I congratulate you upon what must be for 
you a most prideful accomplishment. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jonn M, Stack, Jr. 


America: Freedom’s Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, every 
American should read the following ad- 
dress of our great and distinguished Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, J, Edgar Hoover. I hope every 
Member of Congress will give Mr. 
Hoover's outstanding speech the widest 
possible circulation, It is the best an- 
swer I have seen to our complacency and 
indifference. Mr. Hoover's magnificent 
challenge to action is classic and reflects 
his Christian ideals, patriotism, and ded- 
ication to the preservation of our liberty: 
ADDRESS OF J. Epcar Hoover, DIRECTOR, 

FEDERAL BURZAU OF INVESTIGATION, NA- 

TIONAL CONVENTION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

Maur BEACH, FLA., OCTOBER 18, 1960 

I am indeed honored to address a national 
convention of your dedicated organization 
and to be the recipient of the 1960 award of 
the American Legion Press Association. In 
recognition of the devoted men and women 
of the FBI whose tireless efforts on behalf 
of our Nation have made this award possible, 
I gratefully accept this outstanding honor. 

It is always a pleasure to appear before the 
members of the American Legion. Since I 
have been here I have felt something in the 
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atmosphere—the thrill of patriotic endeavor, 
of good fellowship, of constructive effort and 
the dedication of good citizens earnestly 
working for their Nation. 

The American Legion is a great force for 
good. It exemplifies the traditions of our 
country and is living testimony to the spirit 
of America, Your whole objective is to pre- 
serve the freedom of the individual, the basic 
tenet of true Americanism. 

This national meeting of patriotic men and 
women, united to safeguard our free society, 
should serve as an unmistakable warning to 
those cancerous elements at home and 
abroad which are conspiring to destroy 
America. Our national vitality has never 
been stronger. Our dedication to liberty 
under law, for all men, is steadfast. Our 
people are united, as never before, in our 
determination to preserve this Government 
of justice and freedom under God. While 
our national survival has never faced 
greater challenges, there have never been 
more courageous patriots so eager to accept 
those challenges. 

Our beloved America was born in the spirit 
of humble prayer, undaunted courage and 
self-sacrifice. 

You are gallant men. You exemplify the 
spirit of free America. You have not for- 
gotten that true freedom is a priceless 
heritage. 

This Nation would not now have the 
noblest Government of individual human 
dignity yet known were it not for the gallan- 
try of veterans like you of the Legion who put 
country above convenience, patriotism above 
profit and service above self-interest. 


It is beyond my comprehension that some 
allegedly loyal citizens of our country should 
be reluctant to proclaim their deyotion to 
our democratic ideals. It is repugnant to 
me that the pseudo liberals pride themselves 
upon being internationalists and view the 
emotion of patriotism as evidence of deca- 
dence and weakness. In some circles, I re- 
gret to say, the word “patriotism” has become 
a dirty word and belief in God old-fashioned, 
if not ridiculous. 

It is a great privilege to me to make known 
my gratitude for being a citizen of our 
glorious Republic. I ardently hope that the 
day will never come when it will be con- 
sidered superpa triotism“ to have our school- 
children, or anyone else, heartily pledge 
allegiance to the fiag of our country and to 
declare our devotion to God and country. 

You and your organization have proved 
yourselves to be loyal Americans, yet you 
have been the victims of vituperation, lies, 
and vulgar accusations, which are the only 
weapons of the coward and the guilty. In 
moral and spiritual issues, there can be no 
neutrality, You can be proud that you have 
always been on the side of love of God, coun- 
try, law and order. g 

We need more than ever to rekindle the 
spirit of patriotism. We have long since 
reached the time when loyal Americans must 
be willing to stand up and be counted. We 
are living in an era when stanch bellefs are 
needed to conquer the patent lies of commu- 
nism and the creeping immorality of crime. 
It takes intelligence, rare courage, and bull- 
dog determination to fight these twin evils. 

Fear, defeatism, and cowardice have no 
place in the hearts and minds of true Ameri- 
cans. America has always been a land of 
great champions, produced by the fires of 
adversity. Extraordinary men and women 
since 1776 have achieved extraordinary goals 
and conquered extraordinary obstacles. We 
must be real champions of America if we are 
to defeat our enemies within and without. 

When, a little more than 3 years ago, I 
mentioned to your national convention a 
Soviet leader named Nikita Khrushchev, 
many throughout the world were still try- 
ing to learn how to spell his name. But the 
American Legion and the FBI both knew 
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what to expect from this fork-tongued front 
man for communism, who piously professes 
friendship one moment and then so pomp- 
ously pronounces that your grandchildren 
will live under the heel of Communist 
socialism. 

His Hitleresque tirades and harangues 
have exposed him and his cohorts to the 
entire world as leaders, without conscience, 
of an unmoral tyranny—the most godless 
atheism ever devised by the mind of man. 

The abuse of this Red-Fascist leader of 
the Kremlin represents brazen vulgarity and 
a lack of moral principles. 

The deceit and trickery practiced by the 
international gang of Communist charlatans, 
who loudly spout lies of peaceful coexistence 
while they blandly carry out their ceaseless 
campaign of open and concealed subversion, 
are a repugnant display of Red diplomacy. 

Khrushchey’s tactics have drawn the scorn 
of even his partner in crime, Mao Tse-tung, 
Red China’s master who frankly admits that 
the Communist theory of world domination 
cannot countenance coexistence. If Mao, 
who fancies himself a purist among Marxist 
theoreticians, scoffs at Khrushchev's propa- 
ganda efforts, certainly the free world must 
guardedly view all of the Kremlin’s peace 
protestations. 

In dealing with the treacherous Red Krem- 
lin and its satellites, the road of appease- 
ment is not the road of peace. It is sur- 
render on the installment plan. 

For realists, the 30-year history of Soviet 
espionage in the United States should be no 
surprise. The international scope of Soviet 
espionage makes a sham of the specious com- 
plaints of the Russians as they point their 
rockets at nations which shelter American 
bases established to insure protection for 
millions of innocent humans. 

In combating the encroachment of social- 
ism and Communist espionage, America must 
adhere to the laws of God and man. As 
a result, our fight is doubly difficult because 
of the Communists’ reckless disregard of the 
code of morality, 

The Soviets and their satellites have 
abused and will continue to abuse every priv- 
Uege available to them. Soviet espionage 
agents have avidly acquired books, pam- 
Phlets, maps, technical journals, and military 
publications for their military value. Rus- 
sian intelligence files are filled with aerial 
photographs of this Nation's cities, port fa- 
cilities, missile bases, and other strategic 
areas. Data con our transportation 
systems, major industries, technological ad- 
vances, and other achievements are carefully 
collected by Soviet and satellite agents, many 
operating with diplomatic immunity from 
the United Nations in New York and their 
embassies in Washington, D.C. 

Despite Khrushehev's blatant mouthings 
regarding peace and fellowship among na- 
tions, it is pure folly to ascribe these tactics 
to any other course but one of planned 
aggression. 

We all know of the traitors Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, Jack Soble, of Martin and 
Mitchell, and others who have betrayed our 
country. Their crimes against humanity are 
so unspeakable as to warrant no further 
mention other than to use them as examples 
of the perfidy against which we must be con- 
stantly alert. 

The host of Soviet and satellite officials in 
the United States, 70 to 80 percent of whom 
are estimated by reliable sources as having 
some type of espionage assignment, are to- 
day feverishly attempting to obtain this 
country’s secrets, The long list of Soviet 
officials declared persona non grata by this 
Government, following their exposure by the 
FBI as espionage agents, bears testimony to 
their flagrant abuse of diplomatic status. 

In June 1960, our State Department esti- 
mated that Russian and Chinese Communist 
bloc countries have some 300,000 trained 
spies serving throughout the world, and com- 
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mented that “there hes never been a govern- 
ment in history which has placed heavier 
emphasis on espionage’ than present-day 
Russia, 

Standing side by side with these specialists 
in internal intrigue are those homegrown 
traitors who call themselves members of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., and readily admit 
that their purpose is and always has been 
the communizing of America, These fana- 
tical disciples of Marxism are eagerly worm- 
ing their way into such fertile flelds of en- 
deavor as youth, labor, education, and racial 
minorities, 

The diabolical influence of communism on 
youth was manifested in the anti-American 
student demonstrations in Tokyo. It fur- 
ther was in evidence this year in Commu- 
nist-inspired riots in San Francisco, where 
Students were duped into disgraceful dem- 
Onstrations against a congressional com- 
mittee, 

These students were stooges of a sinister 
technique stimulated by clever Communist 
Propagandists who remained quietly con- 
cealed in the background. These master 

clans of conspiracy had planned for 
Some time to use California college stu- 
dents as a front for their nefarious opera- 
tions. This outburst was typical of these 
Cunning conspirators who constantly play 
active, behind-the-scenes roles in foment- 
ing civic unrest in every conceivable area 
of our society. 

No field is overlooked for Communist in- 
filtration; educational, cultural, civic, po- 
litical, and religious. Front groups, having 
no apparent association with Communists, 
have been cunningly herded along by Com- 
Munists in this Nation to foster sympathy 
and support for the Soviet Union. 

Some well-known, self-styled pacifists 
and some men of wealth and prominence, 
have been sometimes unwitting, but some- 
times knowing, dupes of clever Communist 
Manipulators. Their fawning over Khru- 
shohey and his gang is revolting. 

Some of these political shills for an enemy 
of the United States, who day by day are 
embarrassing our Government, may be 
Wealthy In the world’s goods but they are 
Paupers in integrity. 

Alert Americans look with frank suspicion 
on those articulate apologists for Soviet im- 
Perialism who are so quick to criticize our 
security measures and attack our elected 
Tepresentatives who resolutely withstand the 
international diplomatic blackmail practiced 
by the Communists. Beware of those who 
breach that America should never be first in 
n but disarmament and demobiliza- 

on. 

The greatest guarantee that America will 
remain free is to be well prepared, as were 
the Minutemen of our infant Nation. 

We are at war with the Communists, and 
the sooner each red-blooded American real- 
izes that the better and safer we will be. 
Communism runs counter to all decent as- 
Pirations of the human heart. Communism 
Cestroys and denies every spiritual value, 
Those who hate God must misery in 
their wake. They must be brutal and cruel 
and deceitful, 

We should make it crystal clear to the Red 
Master of the Kremlin that we intend to win 
the cold war and at the same time impress 
Upon him that we have the military power 
to prevent a hot war. Russia cannot stand 
Against the United States economically, mili- 
tarily or ideologically if we remain dedicated 
to the ideals of our Founding Fathers. 

The proximity of danger is especially ap- 
Parent to us here today, as less than 100 
miles from our shores a gang of bearded 
bandits exhibit daily the chaos and corrup- 
tion which closely follow the dictatorial 
usurpation of power. The Communist- 
inspired developments in Cuba graphically 
demonstrate the cold-blooded ruthlessness of 
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tyrannical rule. They display how craftily 
an entire and basically peace-loving nation 
can be manipulated as a pawn to support the 
policies and programs of international com- 
munism with its hypocrisy, guile, deceit, 
subversion, violence and thievery. 

There, the Trojan snake of communism has 
discarded its disguise for brute force and 
slaughter. Communism, shed of all its false 
smiles, is on its bloody march again, not 
only in Cuba but in every country of the 
world. The resultant misery and mistreat- 
ment of the citizens of countries into which 
the tentacles of communism have reached 
should serve as & clear warning to all free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world. 

On still another front, the never-ending 
struggle of the Communists to capture the 
minds and loyalties of American youth goes. 
on incessantly. Party leaders overlook no 
opportunity to pervert academic interest. 
They have openly lectured to student groups 
at colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Glowing reports have been submit- 
ted by these adept and devious Communist 
leaders concerning the pliability and recep- 
tiveness of their audiences. 

Alarming, too, is the ease with which some 
major educational institutions have been 
duped, under the much-abused term of 
academic freedom, into permitting under- 
handed attacks to be made on democratic 
institutions and officials of government by 
instructors responsible for the higher educa- 
tion of our young people. 

When academic freedom fails to recognize 
the Importance of truth as the basic require- 
ment for college classroom lectures and dis- 
cussions, then the usefulness of our colleges 
and universities is a thing of the past. 

The subversive knows well the value of 
fully exploiting these vital flelds. It 18 
clearly by design, rather than by accident, 
that Communist propaganda surfaces from 
time to time in our institutions of advanced 
learning. 

We have falled in our educational processes 
to inculcate the basic element of American 
history, our philosophy of government and 
our moral and spiritual foundations. It is 
time to make our history and traditions glow 
and throb. We have heard about America 
with our ears, but not with our hearts. 

The Communists never rest in carrying 
out their design for the destruction of 
America whether their efforts are cloaked 
with an aura of respectability or are boldly 
disclosed in their true light as in Cuba. A 
Communist will enter an alliance or coexist 
only to advance communism, 


The words of Lenin are well to remember— 
"We do not believe in eternal morality and 
we expose all the fables about morality.” 
Lenin said that every lie, deceit or knavery is 
to be encouraged as good, provided it fur- 
thers world revolution, 

What better examples are there today of 
this despicable guidance in human conduct 
than we find in Khrushchev and Castro? 

Now 1s the time to proclaim that we are 
confident of our strength; we are dedicated 
to freedom and justice, and we are not duped 
by the trickery, the deception, and the false 
poses of Russia's plea for peaceful coexist- 
ence. 


We do not want peace at any price. 
want peace with integrity and honor. 


There is another marching column at- 
tempting to attack our country by taking 
advantage of an era of materialistic selfish- 
ness, Our country is recording an alarming 
new crime rate and society's lack of progress 
in reducing this scourge has been indeed 
disheartening. During the first 6 months 
of 1960, serious crimes increased 9 percent 
over the same period in 1959. In 1959, 79 
percent of those arrested for auto theft were 
under 21 and 64 percent were less than 18 


years of age. 


We 
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The crime problem, particularly tnyoly- 
ing our youth, clearly remains an acute 
danger to national survival. Our Nation’s 
moral strength has slipped seriously when 
we find our youngsters substituting idol- 
atry of hoodlums and thugs for admiration 
of heroes, patriots, and sports. 

The teachings of God, if followed, will 
prevent criminality. The stabilizing force 
of religion is needed more today than ever 
before. A child who has been taught to 
respect the laws of God will have little diffi- 
culty respecting the laws of man. 

Typical of the social viruses which attack 
our society and thrive on public apathy and 
ignorance is the infamous pornographic lit- 
erature racket which each year continues 
to make profits of a half billion dollars. Law 
enforcement officers constantly report on the 
direct relation of pornographic materials to 
sex offenses. Arrests frequently disclose a 
collection of filth maintained by the degen- 
erate who has just committed a horrible 
atrocity on a woman or child. 

Fortunately, some communities have rec- 
ognized this problem and have courageously 
solved it. Citizens of one western commu- 
nity, alarmed at the widespread display and 
sale to young people of highly objectionable 
magazines featuring sex, sadism, and abnor- 
mal behavior, quietly pointed out their con- 
cern to the area magazine distributor. The 
public-epirited man instructed the publisher 
to stop supplying such magazines. The sala- 
cious material disappeared from the news- 
stands and the citizen group disbanded. A 
community problem was solved in typical 
American civic-minded fashion, 

Another factor in the alarming crime pic- 
ture can be observed by tuning in to almost 
any television channel. The private citizen 
can see for himself what dangers he faces 
today at the hands of the criminally in- 
clined. The continuous diet of mayhem, 
murder, and violence served daily to our 
television audiences constitutes a monu- 
mental insult to the genius that developed 
this medium of mass communication, 

The students of a California college re- 
ported findings of a study made early this 
year of television programs in their area. 
In 1 week, 3,606 acts of violence were 
recorded, including 1,261 agonizing deaths 
through shootings, beatings, stabbings, and 
other violence. 

The explosive danger to soclety from ex- 
cessive television violence is obvious. Many 
seriously concerned authorities feel that bru- 
tality and violence are becoming accepted as 
normal behavior by young impressionable 
minds. Correction of this problem can begin 
with each citizen informing his local tele- 
vision station of his displeasure over flagrant 
incidents of bad taste. Sponsors and adver- 
tisers, who are also acutely sensitive to the 
good will of the public, will likewise act 
promptly to curtall the repetition of offen- 
sive programs when contacted by the public. 

The motion picture industry, as well as 
the television industry, owes a tremendous 
responsibility to the American public in its 
effect on the moral upbringing of our youth, 
It 1s not surprising to any thinking citizen 
that youthful criminality continues to sky- 
rocket, Examine the daily newspaper movie 
advertisements, You can rarely find a mo- 
tion picture suitable for family consump- 
tion. When adultery, abnormality, and 
adulation of criminals compose such a sub- 
stantial segment of today’s film offerings, 
the society mirrored on the screen Is dan- 
gerously close to national disaster. 

While codes of proper conduct are claimed 
for both television and movies, their appli- 
cation is too often a complete mockery. It 
is open hypocrisy to fool the public with 
a so-called code which even the industries in 
question do not live up to. 
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The splendid youth programs of the 
Legion, dedicated to the buiding of char- 
acter and good citizenship, exemplify the 
active role required of all civic-minded 
groups in overcoming the vital problems 
troubling our society. I am completely 
mindful of the abuses, taunts, and sneers you 
must tolerate as you daily go about the pro- 
motion of great humanitarian projects. 
Justice, freedom, and democracy can never 
be tarnished virtues. Consequently, you 
should never lessen your ideals in your con- 
stant struggle for a stronger society. 

Our Nation today needs leaders and citi- 
zens of unusual vigor and foresight. Amer- 
ica can rise no higher than the individuals 
who walk her streets, conduct her business, 
teach her young, make her homes, and at- 
tend her churches. 

Reverence for our democratic ideals and 
unlimited faith in God can help us recapture 
our national moral strength and retain the 
freedom safeguarded so dearly with the blood 
of our comrades in arms, : 

The challenges of today, though different 
in nature, are no more formidable than those 
overcome by our Founding Fathers. The 
question is whether the same pioneering 
spirit of determination to succeed exhibited 
by our heroes of history can be mustered by 
our people in opposition to the varied as- 
saults on our way of life. 

I am convinced that there is inherent in 
our Republic those sparks of courage which 
electrified the world in the past. By re- 
membering the richness of our tradition and 
by reviving the spirit displayed by such great 
Americans as Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, this Nation can overcome each of 
the deadly dangers besetting it. 

The freedom we enjoy came dearly to this 
Nation; bought in blood, and tears, and sac- 
rifice. It has given us a truly magnificent 
system of justice, government, commerce, 
social institutions, and a standard of living 
which is the highest ever recorded by a 
civilization. 

Millions in slavery cry out for us to remain 
steadfast, and to hold high the beacon of 
light in a darkened world. Our Nation is 
the last hope of a free civilization. Our dedi- 
cation to truth, justice, and individual dig- 
nity must not be compromised. 

We face today the challenge of survival. 
Great challenges have always produced great 
champions. You can be nothing less than 
champions of loyalty, purpose, and accom- 
Plishment. In the spirit which has made 
America great, her citizens must now an- 
swer the call. In the end we shall win. 
Keep up your courage. Keep up your mag- 
nificent fight for God and country. 


Honor to Sergeant Kirkland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include a manuscript which was 
prepared by Dr. Richard N. Lanier of 
Fredericksburg which salutes the heroic 
efforts of Sgt. Richard Kirkland, of my 
district, on one of the major engage- 
ments of the Confederate War. 

I think it is appropriate that I include 
this since it is the centennial year for 
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revitalizing our appreciation of the his- 

tory of that period. The manuscript 

follows: 

FOREWORD 

(By Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant II, chalr- 
man of the National Civil War Centennial 
Committee, grandson of Ulysses 8. 
Grant, General of the Army of the Poto- 
mac and 18th President of the United 
States. General Grant III is a former 
vice president of George Washington Uni- 
versity and former Chairman of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion) 


HONOR TO SGT, RICHARD KIRKLAND 


It is a privilege for me to participate in 
bringing to the attention of all Americans 
and our visitors from forelgn parts a brave 
and noble deed performed voluntarily by a 
soldier in the South Carolina Volunteers dur- 
ing the final day of the bloody battle of 
Fredericksburg on December 14, 1862. The 
story is a prized item in our American herit- 
age, and should be better known and appre- 
ciated. 


In English history, at school, we all learned 
of Sir Philip Sidney's knightly and Chris- 
tian act, when mortally wounded on a raid 
near Zutphen in Flanders, he refused a cup 
of water brought him and bade it be given a 
soldier stretched on the ground near him, 
with the remark, “Thy necessity is greater 
than mine.” But Sir Philip was a great man, 
one of the ornaments of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, raised in the traditions of knight- 
hood's noblest teachings. It is for us to re- 
member that an equally noble and self- 
sacrificing act was performed in the face of 
greater personal danger 276 years later by a 
simple American soldier. 

The story is told in the following pages, 
how Sgt. Richard Kirkland at the risk of his 
own life voluntarily clambered over the stone 
wall at Fredericksburg and brought canteens 
full of water to the suffering wounded Union 
soldiers in his front. It was a unique qual- 
ity of this war between Americans that such 
deeds of bravery and mutual sympathy took 
place. As General Grant in the years after 
the war said to John Russell Young: “I 
would like to see truthful history written. 
Such history will do full credit to the cour- 
age, endurance, and ability of the American 
citizen soldier, no matter what section he 
hailed from or in what rank." 

Richard Kirkland’s heroic and Christian 
deed does indeed merit permanent commem- 
oration by a suitable memorial on the field 
where it was performed, so that future gener- 
ations may remember it and be mindful that: 


“Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


PROLOG 
(By Richard Nunn Lanier) 


The story of one of the most herole and 
humane acts ever to be displayed on a fleld 
of battle will be portrayed in granite and 
bronze on December 13, 1962. 

This message will be in the form of a 
memorial to be erected to Richard Kirkland, 
“Angel of Marye's Heights,“ for his heroic 
acts at the Battle of Fredericksburg, Decem- 
ber 13, 1862. z 

The Civil War Centennial Committee has 
decided not to attempt to reenact any part 
of the battle in its program commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the Battle of Fred- 
erlcksburg to be held on December 13, 1962. 
But rather would the committee and the 
people of the North and South expend their 
energies in giving to thelr fellow countrymen 
and the world the story of Richard Kirkland 
who fought here and hallowed the ground 
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upon which this bloody battle was fought. 

The memorial to Richard Kirkland will 
make a mammoth contribution toward na- 
tional unity and a feeling of fraternalism be- 
tween the people of these United States. 
There is a greater need for inspiration and 
rededication to the cause of freedom now 
than at any time in our history. The very 
foundation of our country is being shaken by 
our enemies from within our borders. The 
tenets for which our forefathers fought and 
died are being attacked by our foes of the 
cold war. When 5,000 people put on a de- 
monstration for a known enemy of our free- 
dom as was done in front of a hotel in New 
York City in September of 1960, it is time 
for our countrymen to get down on their 
knees and pray for guidance. The patriots of 
the American Revolution were guided by the 
Star of Bethlehem. That star today is ob- 
secured by the smoke from tens of thousands 
of smoke stacks and from the exhaust pipes 
of a hundred million automobiles all over our 
broad fairland. We thank God for our pros- 
perity, but let us not forget our obligations 
to our fellowman. Our way of life today is 
the easy, luxurious mode of living as was 
Rome of old. Are we trading our birthright 
for a mess of pottage? The Man of Galilee 
said, “Love the Lord Thy God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself." Richard 
Kirkland has shown us the way on the altar 
of self-sacrifice when he risked his life to 
bring ald and solace to his enemy. Shall we 
not turn and follow him? 

Elaborate plans are being formulated for 
the dedication of the memorial to Sgt. Rich- 
ard Kirkland on the 100th anniversary of the 
Battle of Fredericksburg. The reviewing 
stand will be on the Sunken Road at the site 
of the Martha Stevens’ house where Dick 
Kirkland went over the stone wall. The 
Governor of South Carolina will present the 
memorial and the Governor of Virginia will 
receive it. The General of the Army and the 
34th President of the United States, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, will be invited to de- 
liver the speech of dedication. The Presi- 
dent of the United States will be invited to 
lay a wreath at the battle monuments in the 
Confederate and national cemeteries. Thou- 
sands of men in gray and blue uniforms 
will fire their muskets on the Sunken Road 
as Cobb's and Kershaw’s men did on that 
fateful December day in 1862. The cannon 
of the Washington artillery with their in- 
fantry support will be on Marye's Heights 
firing on the troops of Sumner and Hooker as 
they charged on the Sunken Road and 
Marye's Heights. Further plans to be an- 
nounced later, 


Tue ANGEL oF Marre's HEIGHTS 


(By Dr, Richard N. Lanier, chairman Kirk- 
land Memorial Committee of the Fred- 
ericksaburg Centennial Committee 1961-65) 


The mighty Army of the Potomac, 118,000 
strong, Gen. Ambrose Burnside commanding, 
had camped on the eastern shores of the Rap- 
pahannock River on Stafford Heights for 3 
weeks awaiting the pontoons for their bridges 
to effect a crossing into Fredericksburg and 
the plains south of the little city, 

On December 11, 1862, the Federals tried 
to place their bridges across the river. Their 
efforts were seriously hindered by the musket 
fire of the Confederate sharpshooters, 
“hornets” that were stinging the Army of 
the Potomac into a frenzy. The Confederate 
fire continued until Barksdale’s Mississip- 
plans were ordered by General Longstreet to 
fall back to their fortified position on 
Marye's Heights. The Federals occupied the 
city on December 11 and 12. 

The forces of Lee’s 78,000 men in gray, 
were in battle array about the town. Their 
line stretched for 6 miles along the range 
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of hilis which spread in crescent shape 
around the lowland where the city lay. The 
Strongest Confederate position was on the 
slopes of the lowest hill of the range, Marye's 
Heights, which rose in the rear of the town. 

At the foot of Marye’s Heights, west of 
Fredericksburg, is a road known as the 
Sunken Road. It derived its name from the 
fact that it is flanked on both sides by a stone 
Wall. The wall on the west side of the road 
is a retaining wall, while the wall on the 
fast side is a property wall. 

General Lee at once saw the value of this 
Toad as a natural fortification of almost 
impregnable proportions. Lee’s plan was to 
Place Gen, T. R. R, Cobb with 2,500 seasoned 
troops from Georgia to hold this position. 

General Cobb placed his riflemen four 
deep behind the stone wall facing the Fed- 
erals, When the troops in the front line 
fired their muskets they would drop back to 
reload and another soldier with loaded 
musket would take his place. Genera] Ker- 
shaw sald that the rate and rapidity of sus- 
tained fire was the greatest that he had ever 
Witnessed on a field of battle. In spite of 
this, not a man was wounded or injured 
from the fire of his comrades. 

The battlefield extended eastward from 
the stone wall to “Federal Hill,” a colonial 
estate on the outskirts of the city of Frede- 
Ticksburg, one-quarter mile distance from 
the Sunken Road. This was the battleline 
On which the troops of Hooker and Sumner 
formed. At noon the Federal troops moved 
On the left wing of Lee's army under General 
Longstreet which was heavily entrenched 
On Marye’s Heights. The Federals knew 
Nothing about the fortifications on the 
Sunken Road until Cobb's men opened fire 
on them at pointblank range. 

General Couch while viewing the scene of 
battle with General Howard from the steeple 
Of the courthouse, the Federal observation 
Post, says: “The whole plain was covered 
with men, prostrate and falling, the live 
men running here and there, and in front 
Closing ranks upon each other, and the 
Wounded coming back. I had never before 
Seen fighting like that. Nothing approach- 
ing it in terrible uproar and destruction.” 

General Howard reports that Couch ex- 
claimed: “Oh, great God. See how our men, 
dur poor fellows, are falling.” At half-past 
One Couch signaled Burnside, “I am losing. 
Send two rifle batteries,” 

The Washington Artillery poured heavy 
Tounds of canister shell and musket fire into 
the Union ranks from front, right and left 
With frightful results. Quickly filling up 
the decimated ranks the Federals approached 
the stone wall masking the death trap where 
General Cobb lay with his 2,500 Georgians. 
patenta of lead poured into the bodies of 

Charging men in blue, slaying, crushing, 
destroying the proud army of a few hours 
before. As though in pity, a cloud of smoke 
momentarily shut out the wretched scene 
but brought no solace to the helpless vic- 
tims of this awful carnage. 

You know the story of the six courageous 
charges made by the Army of the Potomac, 
and how the ranks of the northern army 
Were so decimated that it had been esti- 
mated that 40 percent of the troops under 

mner and Hooker who participated in this 
battle lay dead or wounded on this field. 
General Longstreet was moved to remark 
to General Lee, “Such bravery is worthy of 
Success.” General Lee said, “Our men, I 
fear, cannot stand the pressure of these 
charges much longer. I fear the Federals 
might break through your lines.” 

General Cobb fell mortally wounded early 
in the afternoon while facing his ancestral 
home Federal Hill. He was carried into the 


troops. It was then General Ker- 
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shaw moved In and was ordered to take 
command of the troops on the Sunken 
Road. The South Carolina and Georgia 
troops continued the fight through the 13th 
and 14th. It was at this time, on the after- 
noon of December 14, that a young lad of 
19 years, Sgt. Richard Kirkland, performed 
his heroic deed, beyond the line of duty. 

Richard Kirkland was the son of a farmer 
in the upper part of Kershaw County, S.C. 
He enlisted as a private in the South Caro- 
lina Volunteers when merely a boy. In 
1862 he was made a sergeant. It is here his 
story begins. 

On the enemy side of the stone wall in 
this sector, Sykes’ Division of the U.S. 
regulars lay. All day on December 
14th the skirmishing was incessant. The 
night of December 13th the temperature was 
near zero. Between the lines and the wall 
the dead and wounded Federals lay. 

The cries of the wounded and dying call- 
ing for “water” had lasted all night and 
day. The wounded lay in their agony ex- 
posed to the freezing cold for 48 hours be- 
fore arrangements were effected to care for 
them. Many were burned to death by the 
long, dead grass becoming ignited by cannon 
fire. The scene witnessed by the Federal 
army of those screaming, agonizing, dying 
comrades was dreadful and heart-rending. 
Sergeant Kirkland, unable to stand the in- 
humanity of man to man any longer went 
to his company commander, Capt. John D. 
Kennedy, Company E of the 2d South Caro- 
lina Volunteers, for permission to give water 
to the Federal wounded. Captain Kennedy 
advised the young sergeant that he would 
have to get permission from General Ker- 
shaw. The general knew Sergeant Kirkland 
and had been a friend of the family for 
many years. General Kershaw was in the 
north room on the second floor of the Stev- 
ens house surveying the field of battle when 
young Kirkland approached him. “Gen- 
eral,” he said, saluting, “I can't stand it any 
longer. I want your permission to go and 
give those poor men out there some water.” 
General Kershaw regarded him for a moment 
with a feeling of profound admiration and 
said, “Kirkland, don't you know you would 
get a bullet through your head the moment 
you stepped over that wall?” Tes, sir!“ he 
said, “I know that, but If you will let me 
go, I am willing to try it.“ After a pause 
the General said: “Kirkland, I ought not 
to allow you to run such a risk, but the 
sentiment which actuates you is so noble, 
that I will not refuse your request. Trust- 
ing that God may protect you, you may go.” 
General Kershaw afterwards said: “I felt, 
when I gave young Kirkland permission to 
go over the wall, that I was signing his death 
warrant,” 

The young sergeant's eyes lighted up with 
pleasure. He said, “Thank you, sir,” and ran 
rapidly down the stairs. The general heard 
him pause for a moment and then return 
up the stairs. He thought that Kirkland’s 
heart had failed him. But he was mistaken. 

The sergeant stopped at the door. Gen- 
eral, can I show a white handkerchief?" The 
general slowly shook his head, saying em- 
phatiecally, “No Kirkland, you can't do that.” 
“All right, sir,“ he said, “I'll take the 
chances,” 

Dick without further hesitation, gathered 
all the canteens he could carry, hastily filled 
them with water, and without rifle, sidearms 
or a white flag, went over the top of the stone 
wall, With bated breath and profound 
anxiety General Kershaw watched as Richard 
Kirkland sprinted to the nearest wounded 
soldier. A hundred muskets were leveled at 
him, but not a one was fired. Could it be 
that the Federals from the protective banks 
of the canal held their fire in sheer admira- 
of one sọ brave, Or was it “that the 

of God was there?” Several benevo- 
tly inclined Confederate soldiers had tried 
go to the aid of the wounded and suffer- 
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ing Federals but had been fired upon by the 
Federal ooters. Those 1 not 
furtunate in returning to the protection of 
the stone wall were killed. It was God's 
plan, through this ambassador of mercy, to 
help change the destiny of our country. 

The sergeant knelt down, tenderly lifted 
the drooping head of the wounded Federal 
to his noble breast, placed the canteen to the 
parched lips of the soldier, pouring the cool- 
ing life-giving water down the fevered throat. 
Dick gently lowered the wounded soldier to 
the ground, placed his knapsack under his 
head for a pillow, straightened out the shat- 
tered leg and after covering the soldier with 
his overcoat, replaced his empty canteen with 
a full one, then turned to another sufferer. 

By this time Dick's mission of mercy was 
well understood by the Federal troops whose 
comrades were lying wounded and dying in 
front of the stone wall. The young Con- 
federate was not filching their dead but 
bringing succor to the wounded and dying. 

All firing stopped on both sides. A mighty 
cheer rent the air, first from the troops on 
the northern army, then from the Confed- 
erates. The noted historian, Capt. S. J. 
Quinn of Fredericksburg, who commanded 
a company of Barksdale’s Mississippians, 
bears witness to the above statement. From 
all parts of the field arose fresh cries, 
Water, water; for God's sake, water.” More 
piteous still the mute appeal of some who 
could only feebly lift a hand to say, here 
too, is life and suffering hoping to attract 
the attention and aid from the Angel of 
Marye's Heights. There was given to them 
a gentle smile, a reassuring pat, and the 
silent understanding of a boy who, instead 
of battling his enemy to the death, revived 
in them Jife and hope. 

When Dick exhausted his supply of water, 
he went back over the stone wall, refilled 
his canteens. At this point firing was re- 
sumed on both sides. But when the lad in 
grey uniform appeared again on top of the 
wall all firing was stopped and cheering was 
resumed, 

For an hour and a half did this minister- 
ing Angel pursue his labor of mercy, nor did 
he cease to go and return until he had re- 
leved all the suffering and the wounded in 
front of the stone wall. 

Greater love hath no man than he risk 
his life to relieve the suffering of a fellow 
man. 

Thus the Christ-like deed that Sergeant 
Richard Kirkland performed on that after- 
noon in December 1862 saved many a life 
and his name became legend on the Ups of 
the soldiers of both the North and the South. 
When Sergeant Kirkland finished his mis- 
sion of mercy, he silently picked up his rifle 
and joined his comrades, behind the stone 
wall. “He received no medals. His reward 
came, fittingly, from the grateful hearts of 
Civil War fighting men on both sides of the 
lines, They called him “The Angel of 
Marye's Heights.” 

Little remains to be told. The next spring 
Richard Kirkland was with Lee and Jackson 
at Chancellorsville. Then Gettysburg. Here 
again he distinguished himself in battle and 
was promoted to a lieutenant. At Chicha- 
mauga he fell mortally wounded in the hour 
of victory. Shot through the heart and 
with blood pouring from the wound in his 
side and mouth, his last thoughts and words 
were for the safety of his men. “Save your- 
selves men, let me be. Iam done for, Tell 
me dad I died right.” 

He was but a youth when called away and 
had never formed those ties from which 
might have resulted in a posterity to enjoy 
his fame and bless his country. But he had 
bequeathed to the American youth, yea to 
the world, an example which has dignified 
all mankind. 

When the monument is erected to Richard 
Kirkland on: the field of battle in front of 
the stone wall at the foot of Marye's Heights 
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in Fredericksburg, Va. where more than 
8,000 soldiers in Blue were killed or wounded, 
it will be unique in annals of battlefields. 
Monuments have been erected to thousands 
of fighters. Hundreds of soldiers in bronze 
stand with uplifted swords or raised rifles 
with bayonets as though going into the fray, 
but the monument to Richard Kirland will 
honor the rarest and noblest quality that 
a man may posess, that quality called sym- 

pathy which will uplift a man so that he 
is ready to lay down his life that his fellow- 
man may not suffer. 

It is this heritage that Richard Kirland 
has left to the people of all ages. 

The words of the British military historian 
Henderson, written at the death of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, are equally appropriate in the 
eulogy of Richard Kirkland: “The fame of 
Richard Kirkland is no longer the exclusive 
property of South Carolina, Virginia, or the 
South, but has become the birthright of 
every man privileged to call himself an 
American.“ 

On the walls of Prince of Peace Episcopal 
Church at Gettysburg, where the names of 
the heroes of the Civil War are written, there 
is appropriately inscribed a tablet to Richard 
Kirkland: “A hero of benevolence, at the 
risk of his own life, he gave his enemy drink 
at Fredericksburg.” 

In Fredericksburg, Va., there is a street 
extending from the Sunken Road toward the 
center of the city named in memory of Kirk- 
land. In Camden, 8.C., a massive boulder 
marks the last bivouac of Richard Kirkland 
in the old Quaker Cemetery near the graves 
of his beloved leaders Gen. Joseph B. 
Kershaw and Gen. John D. Kennedy. And 
there Richard Kirkland sleeps, his name un- 
known to most of his countrymen of the 
North and the South to whom for a few hours 
on a long-past December afternoon, he dem- 
onstrated what it was like to be a real 
American, 


THe ANGEL or Marye’s HEIGHTS 
(By Walter A. Clarke, of Georgia) 
A sunken road and a wall of stone 
And Cobb's grim line of gray 
Lay still at the base of Marye's Heights 
On the morn of a winter's day. 


On the plains below, the blue lines glow, 
And the bugle rings out clear, 

As with bated breath they march to death 
And a soldier's honored bier. 


And then from out of the battle smoke 

There falls on the lead-swept air, 

From the whitening lips that are ready to 
die 

The piteous moan and the plaintive cry, 

For “water” everywhere. 


And into the presence of Kershaw brave 
There comes a fair-faced lad, 

With quivering lips, 

As his cap he tips, 

“I can't stand this,” he said, 


“Stand what?” the general sternly said, 
As he looked on the field of slaughter; 
To see those poor boys dying out there, 
With no one to help them, no one to care 
And crying for “water! water!“ 


If you'll let me go, I'll give them some; 
“Why, boy, you're simply mad; 

They II kill you as soon as you scale the wall 
In this terrible storm of shell and ball,” 

The general kindly said. 


“Please let me go,” the lad replied; 
“May the Lord protect you, then,” 
And over the wall in the hissing air, 
He carried comfort to grim despair, 
And balm to the stricken men. 


Like Daniel of the old in the lion's den, 
He walked through the murderous alr, 
With never a breath of the leaden storm 
To touch or to tear his gray-clad form, 
For the hand of God was there. 
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And I am sure in the Book of Gold, 

where the blessed Angel writes, 

The names that are blest of God and men, 
He wrote that day with his shining pen, 
Then smiled and lovingly wrote again 
“The Angel of Marye’s Heights,” 
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into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the story of 
Richard Kirkland. 

To the Honorable WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, Congressman, Fourth District, South 
Carolina. 

And to my colleagues of Camden, S.., 
without whose help this paper would not 
have been possible, 

Mrs. E. C. VonTresckow, Mrs. Camden,“ 
and president of John D. Kennedy Chapter, 
UDC. 

And in particular to Mr. John K. DeLoach, 
president of the Camden Historical Society, 
and grandson of Maj. Gen. Joseph B. Ker- 
shaw, C. SA. 

To Mrs. Harold Hough, secretary of Cam- 
den Historical Society, whose untiring help 
has been greatly appreciated. 

The South Carolina State newspaper, Co- 
lumbia, S.C., for their support and historical 
data. 

Also Mr. Robert C. Hotsy“ Moore, Post No. 
55, American Legion, Predericksburg, Va. 

To Mr. Lemuel Houston, postmaster of the 
city of Fredericksburg, Va. 

Lastly, to my beloved wife for her patience 
and loyalty during the long hours and days 

necessary to the building of the memorial to 
Sgt. Richard Kirkland. 


Spires of the Spirit—Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding spiritual leaders of 
all creeds, and one of the great Amer- 
icans of all time is Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, the distinguished Chaplain of the 
United States Senate. 

In the field of religion his voice is 
always ringing for understanding among 
communicants and members of all 
creeds, and in the field of Government 
his voice is always heard with ringing 
Americanism 

In my remarks I am pleased to include 
an article of Americanism 
written by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris 
and appearing in the Washington Star 
of January 22, 1961: 
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AMERICANISM 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


Americanism, the dictionary tells us, is 
loyalty to American ideals. It follows that 
to be un-American is to be disloyal to the 
principles which have made America the 
torch of the world. 

Opposed to Americanism in today's world 
is a sinister system whose fitting symbol, as 
it hovers over the earth's misery, is a vulture. 
The one force totalitarianism most hates and 
tears is the United States of America. To ac- 
complish its avowed worldwide goals, athe- 
istic communism knows that the bulwark 
of freedom which Lincoln called humanity's 
last best hope must ultimately be destroyed. 
Its liberties must be infiltrated by this dia- 
bolical conspiracy which wherever it prevails 
and whatever else it brings, strips the indi- 
vidual of his God-given dignity. 

Materlalistic regimentation with its slavish 
fetters ls the opposite of Americanism, which 
is founded on the spiritual verities which 
communism blasphemes and derides, 

The first thing that America needs to be 
told as a new administration takes the helm 
is that we are at war. That is the grim 
reality, All the precious things of which 
spires are symbols are imperiled. We are in 
war up to the hilt now. It is significant 
that the National Planning Association in 
its report urges that the American people 
ought to be told the stark, the unvarnished 
truth about the national emergency created 
by the challenge of Soviet communism. The 
Great Galilean could not have described 
our own time more exactly when 2,000 years 
ago He declared: “While men slept the 
enemy sowed tares.” 

The enemy vowing to destroy us is here, 
entrenched and maneuvering with his 
espionage cohorts within this Sweet Land 
of Liberty. The foe's strategy of subversion 
is invading every phase of American life. 

Words which are worthy to be written 
on the door-posts of our homes, our schools, 
and our churches have been penned by 
Dorothy L. Sayers, as she senses the issues 
of this raging conflict: “Christendom and 
heathendom now stand face to face as they 
have not done since the days of Charle- 
magne. The people who say that this Is a 
war of economics, or of power politics, are 
only dabbling about on the surface of 
things. At bottom it is a violent and ir- 
reconcilable quarrel about the nature of 
God and the nature of man, and the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe; it is a war 
of dogma.” With such issues of life and 
death at stake there are coward souls even 
under the Stars and Stripes who quakingly 
whine “better Red than dead.” 
them. They are a disgrace to Americanism. 

Let it be made crystal clear that we are 
not at war against the great Russian and 
Chinese people. Always there is a waiting 
reservoir of good will for them and a belief 
in their ultimate emancipation from the 
fetters by which they are bound by tyrants. 

The religious institutions of America and 
the Nation’s youth are two of the most 
vital and vulnerable targets of those who 
would destroy us. Sincere but gullible 
citizens, especially immature students, are 
being deceived by the plausible sophistries 
of wolfish cheerleaders in sheep's clothing 
who train them to chant Peace, peace“ 
when there is no peace, and to “demon- 
strate” against the Paul Reveres of Amer- 
leanism. The sacred word “peace” in the 
perverted vocabulary of communism means 
nothing except their victory. 

In so decisive a struggle the searchlight 
of Americanism pure and undefiled sends out 
its piercing beams to uncover the lurking 
saboteurs who, at the bidding of the foreign 
foe, engage in nefarious un-American ac- 
tivities. Yet, in such a time, there are those 
among us who seem more concerned lest 
some innocent bystander might be hurt and 
unduly embarrassed than they are that our 
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liberties shall be safeguarded. So, for the 
sake of those who may be undeservedly in- 
jured they would actually abolish the search- 
light, Could an argument be more specious? 
Tt would be just as logical to close the courts 
because inevitably, in trapping evildoers, 
Some innocent people are bound to be hurt. 
In any war many innocent people are hurt. 
The battle now raging in America is the 
Same struggle in which mrillions have been 
tragically hurt behind the Iron Curtain. The 
present onslaught against our liberties is 
Plotted by the same blustering tyrant who 
With perfidy stabbed the brave Hungarian 
fighters, 

The clamor of a tiny minority to turn 
off the revealing light of Government inves- 
tigation, which sends infiltraters scurrying to 
the cowardly refuge of the fifth amendment, 
Makes one question the appraisals of other- 
Wise reputable Americans. Certainly, those 
who are cognizant of the facts of the present 
day, when communism is winning in most 
ot the world, wonder, in the name of Amer- 
icanism, why there are those willing to add 
their names to those of known Judas Ameri- 
cans instead of taking the honored word 
of J. Edgar Hoover who, to all the invisible 
battalions of subversion, is as terrible as an 
army with banners. Instead of extinguish- 

the light under the white dome, more 
rays ought to be turned on in every section 
of our Nation now under attack, 

There can be no compromise with this 
Godless system whose victory would bring an 
ethical and moral Ice Age. One of these 
Systems is going down. The world cannot 
Temain half-slave and half-free. We stand 
at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord 
with a sword bathed in heaven. 

While this foul system, to keep its sub- 
Jects in the darkness of ignorance, may jam 
the Voice of America, it cannot finally jam 
the voice of God's truth. 

God pity any American who in some future 
day of victory for divine verities against the 
Devil's falsehood shall deserve the blistering 
Scorn of that historic sentence in a letter of 

IV to a supposed supporter who was 
not in sight when the crucial battle was 
fought. Said the to the absentee, 
Hang yourself, brave Crillon. We fought at 
Arques, and you were not there.” 


Some Tips To Help You Read the Rible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


le Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, it is my distinct 
honor and privilege to insert a most un- 
Usual, inspiring article from the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Tribune of January 1, 
1961. If ever there was an article which 
deserves wide publicity, it is this story 
about an outstanding servant of God. 
Dr. John Van Pelt, who at the age of 98 
deserves the praise and thanks of every 
God-fearing, God-loving person in the 
Whole wide world. 

The world is a better place in which to 
live because this great and good man was 
Sent here, 

The article follows: 

Some Tres To HELP You READ THE BIBLE 
(By Jane Boulware) 
5 A scholarly gentleman who lives at Wesley 
Cres, the Methodist home for retired per- 
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sons in Des Moines, has some advice about 
reading the Bible: 

Take it In small doses—for better diges- 
tion, . 

Dr. John Robert Van Pelt, 98, former col- 
lege professor, Methodist pastor, and a Bible 
authority, says: 

“I like to quote Bishop Stubbs of Eng- 
land, When someone asked him what to 
preach about, the bishop said, ‘Preach about 
God—and about 20 minutes.’ 

“The Bible really is 66 books made into one 
and it is best not to start at the beginning 
and read straight through to the end,” he 
says. 

“Most people are at sea. They don't know 
what they are about in reading the Bible. 
If they plunge into the book without any 
kind of background, they are helpless.” 

Dr. Van Pelt suggests that a reference 
work, “A Dictionary of the Bible,” edited by 
James Hastings, will help in reading the 
Bible. 

And for continuing aid in reading and 
interpretation he advises consultation with 
clergymen. 

“After all, it is the church's book—the 
church knows how to handle it,” he says. 

Dr. Van Pelt urges that one start with the 
New Testament—and with the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark—even though Matthew 
comes first. 

Mark wrote his gospel—based on what eye- 
witnesses told him about Jesus Christ—be- 
fore Matthew wrote his account. 

“After reading Mark, read Matthew, then 
Luke and finally John,” suggests Dr. Van 
Pelt, 

“It is important to know what the writers 
were driving at. Matthew, Mark and Luke 
tell how preaching started; the epistles, how 
it developed,” he sald. 

Dr. Van Pelt recommends reading the New 
Testament through the epistles of Paul and 
the other disciples before reading the Old 
Testament. 

Dr. Van Pelt calls the Book of Job, in the 
Old Testament, “a poem of supreme 
grandeur.” 

“Many scholars think it is the greatest 
poem in the world, greater than Homer's 
Iliad.“ Dantes ‘Divine Comedy’—even 
greater than Shakespeare.” 

“Job is a book about a man with intense 
earnestness struggling for the light but not 
quite reaching a satisfactory solution. 

Job's comforters differ—they don't have 
one solid answer. The writer begins with 
a great question and ends with it unan- 
swered,” Dr. Van Pelt says. 

Dr, Van Pelt was professor of philosophy 
and Biblical literature at Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, from 1909 to 1920. He had 
previously served 8 years as professor of 
systematic theology at Iliff School of The- 
ology, Denver, and 8 years as a pastor in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

He was professor of systematic theology 
at Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga., from 1922 to 1936, when he retired at 
the age of 74. 

He and Mrs, Van Pelt lived in Hartford. 
Conn., for 11 years after retirement, until 
her death, 

Dr. Van Pelt then lived for a time with his 
son, John R, Van Pelt, Jr., who is president 
of Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology. Houghton, Mich. 

He came to Des Moines and Wesley Acres 
to be with his good friend, the late Dr, John 
R. Hillman, former president of Simpson 
College. 

Dr. Van Pelt's biography is listed in Who's 
Who in America for 1960-61. He is rather 
proud of the fact that his name has been 
Included in Who's Who for 50 years. 

His health is good, and Dr. Van Pelt con- 
tinues to share his keen intellect and warm 
humor with all who come in contact with 
him, 
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He writes a weekly Bible stud article 
the bulletin of First Methodist Church, — 
ing out the copy on an old t ter on 
vine side of a huge desk that dominates his 

m. 


WHAT AWAITS YOU IN FOUR GOSPELS 


Not all authorities agree on all facts con- 
cerning the authorship of the Bible, Most 
of the facts below are from the Oxford Dic- 
tionary of the Christian Church. 


Gospel according to St. Matthew 


Reading time: About 40 minutes, 

Author: St. Matthew—evidently a Jew 
who had seryed as a tax collector. 

When written: Probably between 30 to 65 
years after the crucifixion of Christ. 

What to look for: The life of Christ from 
childhood, His baptism; the Sermon on the 
Mount which includes the Beatitudes, the 
Golden Rule and the Lord's Prayer. The 
best known and best adapted for public 
reading. 

Gospel according to St. Mark 


Reading time: About 60 minutes, 

Author: St. Mark—probably a Jew, a minor 
minister of a synagogue who served as an 
interpreter for St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Rome. He probably wrote his account in 
Rome before either Matthew or Luke wrote 
theirs. His account is based on word-of- 
mouth reports from persons who knew Jesus. 

When written: Sometime within 50 years 
after the crucifixion of Christ. 

What to look for: The story opens with 
the preaching of John the Baptist, repre- 
sented as the fulfillment of prophecy. A 
fast-moving narrative of the life of Jesus 
and His teaching. The least cultured and 
least grammatical of the Gospels, although 
Mark shows considerable talent and power 
in narrative writing. 

- Gospel according to St. Luke 

Reading time: About 70 minutes. 

Author: St. Luke—Greek physician who 
lived to be 84, 

When written: 
crucifixon. 

What to look for: The parables of the 
Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, Lazarus, 
An austere love of poverty, stress on pow- 
er of prayer. He has more to say about wom- 
en than the other Gospels. It is the most 
loved of the Gospels, 

Gospel according to St. John 


Reading time: About 50 minutes. 

Author: St John—The Apostle. 

When written: About 70 years after 
crucifixion, 

What to look for: Some scholars suggest 
that St. John presupposed the knowledge of 
the previous three synoptic Gospels, and his 
Gospel, while correcting them in some de- 
talls, is concerned not to reproduce the popu- 
lar teaching of Christ, but to make the Gos- 
pel more intelligible to the Greek-speaking 
world. 


About 50 years after 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at I cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 


bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Propaganda anad the National Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, Konrad Mangold, M.D., of Yazoo 
City, Miss,, has written a very enlighten- 
ing study, “Victory Without War,” based 
on his experiences as a student, doctor, 
and engineer in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
including several years in Russia. Dr. 
Mangold has made penetrating observa- 
tions in regard to the American role in 
the struggle against communism, For 
the benefit of other Members of Con- 
gress, I am including, under unanimous 
consent, excerpts from his article, “Prop- 
aganda and the National Purpose”: 

PROPAGANDA AND THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 

THE TOTALITARIAN ENEMY 


“The leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox.""—Isaiah 11: 6-7. 

This Biblical dream portrays a state of 
bliss—the triumph of good over eyil. One 
may say that tt is impractical and contrary 
to the laws of nature, but the thought of 
such a peaceful utopia can give a frustrated 
mankind fresh hope. 

No matter how impractical the Marxian 
dream may seem to be, mankind has also 
found it inspiring. It bears such a profound 
message of freedom that Marxism has spread 
faster and farther than any of the great 
religious movements of the past. Today it 
dominates the minds of almost half the 
People in this world. 

The totalitarian enemy uses the Marxian 
dream as bait with which to win the strug- 
gle for the minds of men. He uses it to 
promise total individual freedom before im- 
posing total individual enslavement. 

The West is opposed to both totalitarian- 
ism and Marxism. It associates both with 
the enemy and uses the word “communism” 
as an invective to denounce both indiscrim- 
inately as evil. This pleases confirmed anti- 
Marxists by giving them what they like to 
hear, but propaganda should be primarily 
concerned with the hesitating, the disillu- 
sioned, and the uncommitted. 

The overwhelming mass of mankind is 
poverty stricken and the totalitarian enemy 
is anxious to be known as Communist, Marx- 
ist, and Leninist because he knows that 
these concepts appeal to the poor and the 
oppressed. He masquerades as the noble 
champion of the poor who fights to realize 
the ideals of freedom envisioned in the 
Marxian dream; who intends to bring this 
freedom to all the tired and oppressed wher- 
ever they may be. Whenever, as in Hun- 
gary, the enemy openly displays his true 
totalitarian nature and when many, whom 
he has been able to dupe in the past, begin 
to doubt his sincerity, the West helps the 
enemy to dispel these doubts if it then 
continues to call him Communist. The West 
thereby, in effect, endorses his fraudulent 
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Any scientific investigation requires pre- 
cise definitions, When the scientific method 
is applied to the question of Western propa- 
ganda it immediately becomes clear that the 
West must first of all decide what it means 
when it uses the word “communism’’: Does it 
mean the utopian fantasy of a blissful indi- 
vidual freedom for all or the gruesome to- 
talitarian reality of everyone's total enslave- 
ment? 

If the word “communism” is to stand for 
the Marxian dream, it would be wise to 
remember that: (1) it is only a dream; (2) 
many outside of America consider it an in- 
spiring ideal. In this case the word “commu- 
nism” should not be used as an invective 
denoting evil. It would be far better to ex- 
plain patiently how it has led in practice 
to the horrors of totalitarianism; how the 
freedoms of the American dream and of 
liberal capitalism are more modest and there- 
fore attainable. 

If the word “communism” is being used to 
denote totalitarianism, the sooner its use 
in this sense is abandoned the better. A 
great deal of needless confusion will be 
avoided by using the proper word—“totali- 
tarlanism.“ 

The West should direct its counterpropa- 
ganda against totalitarianism which almost 
everyone considers evil. Even the totali- 
tarlan enemy denounces totalitarianism 
while trying to hide his own, The West 
should expose the enemy's true totalitarian 
nature by making it impossible for him to 
hide it any longer behind the Marxian 
dream. 

The totalitarian enemy is not Communist 
nor Marxist because he broke two of the 
fundamental rules of Karl Marx, These two 
rules are contained in the following sentence 
from V. I. Lenin's State and Revolution” 

. 38): 

1 officials, without exception, elected 
and subject to recall at any time, their sal- 
aries reduced to workingmen's 2 

The Marxian dream must remain but 4 
fanciful dream because there is no Commu- 
nist leadership anywhere, There are only 
fake so-called “Communists” who laugh up 
their sleeves when the West denounces them 
as Communists. With such leadership the 
Marxian dream can never become more of a 
menace than Isaiah's peaceful utopia. 

There seems to be an awareness of the 
fundamental defect in Western propaganda 
and it now happens more frequently that 
the enemy is called totalitarian or referred 
to as “so-called Communist.” This is a 
gratifying development. 

Senator James O. EasTLAND, chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary highly rec- 
ommended Mme. Suzanne Labin's excellent 
pamphlet The Technique of Soviet Propa- 
ganda.” 

In the foreword he writes, “In my opinion 
Mme. Labin’s paper is the best exposition 
of the subject which has yet come to my 
attention and I could wish it might be read 
and studied by all Americans.” 

Mme. Labin writes: “It is impossible for 
feeling not to be polarized in favor of com- 
munism, if it always appears disguised in 
winning words. Don't Democrats always 
discuss the Soviet regime in terms of com- 
munism, as if it followed the generous doc- 
trines formulated a 100 years ago under that 
name? Whereas they ought to have adopted 
long ago the term ‘Fascism’ or ‘absolutism’ 
for it” (pp. 19-20). 


THE TWO RULES OF MARX AND LENIN 


No successful counterpropaganda is pos- 
sible as long as the word communism is used 
to denote two diametrically opposite con- 
cepts. Up to now the West has not fought 
the real anti-Communist totalitarian enemy; 
Propagandistically the West fights a phan- 
tom, a dream; The Marxian dream. 

A small oligarchy rules dictatorially over 
a billion slaves. The enemy is this oligarchy. 
It consists of a few ruthlessly status-concious 
men who exercise unlimited control over all 
the industrial machinery nominally owned 
by their slaves. Preservation 6f their politi- 
cal and economii privileges is to these men 
the most important thing in life. Any means 
Justify this end. Once this end is secured, 
they can permit themselves the further 
luxury of satisfying their ambition to con- 
quer the world, 

“There is only one hope of peace for the 
men of our time. It is in the fall of the 
Moscow dictatorship. * * * [It] is that the 
milliard [billion] of its oppressed subjects 
will overturn this dictatorship from within" 
(ibid., p. 28). 

Popular revolutions in Moscow and Peiping 
are, indeed, the only hope for a humanity 
threatened by extinction. Such revolutions 
should bring: 

1. Decentralization and therewith libera- 
tion of the satellite nations and national 
minorities. 

2. Democratization of the Soviets and, con- 
sequently, the outbreak of nuclear warfare 
no longer dependent upon the personal whim 
and vanity of a dictator. 

3. A return to small capitalist enterprise 
in agriculture, commerce, and industry, as 
under Lenin’s new economic policy (NEP). 
This should lead to a great revival of indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The dictatorial oligarchies in the East 
legitimize their rule by claiming to be the 
ideological heirs of Karl Marx and Nicolai 
Lenin. An intensive propaganda that shows 
exactly when and how these usurpers broke 
with the most important and fundamental 
principles of Marx and Lenin would under- 
mine the foundations of their dictatorships 
and would be the decisive weapon in the 
struggle for the minds of those men who in 
the no-man's land between East and West 
dream the Marxian dream. 

The conclusive information for such a 
propaganda counterattack is available, but 
the West instinctively rejects its use because 
it considers such propaganda Communist and 
hence in contradiction to its own ideological 
principles. The West therefore prefers to 
refute Marx and Lenin. This tendency is so 
strong that a tacit (unconscious) conspiracy 
of silence exists as far as this information is 
concerned. 

In the interest of survival, it is to be hoped 
that the Committee on the Judiciary will 
not refuse to give this information its ear- 
nest consideration, This information and 
the psychological reason why the West main- 
tains a conspiracy of silence about it is dis- 
cussed in my book “Victory Without War.” 
It may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Marx and Lenin insisted that, during the 
period of transition to a Communist-dream 
society, all officials’ real wages may not ex- 
ceed workingmen’s wages and that all of- 
fictals must at all times be subject to imme- 
diate recall from below. 

In his speech of June 23, 1931, Stalin 
broke officially with the first rule and in his 
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“democratic” constitution of 1936 he substi- 
tuted recall from above for recall from below. 
If anyone was only suspected of considering 
these two acts of Stalin as violations of Marx’ 
and Lenin's principles he was simply “liqui- 
dated” during the Great Purge. These two 
original sins against orthodox Marxism con- 
stitute the most vulnerable and indefensible 
openings for a propaganda counterattack. 
The enemy is still so sensitive on this score 
that, in the countries he rules, a careless 
reference to this twofold original sin still 
results in “liquidation,” but under trumped 
up charges because such a crime is literally 
unmentionable. 


VICTORY WITHOUT WAR 


To Marx and Lenin the rigid observance 
of these two rules was uncompromisingly 
essential because, according to Marx' mate- 
rialist conception of history, the existence 
of any large group of men who enjoy eco- 
nomic and political privileges must inevit- 
ably lead to a dictatorship of such a group 
over the rest of the people. Marxist theory 
also maintains that this group will, in the 
long run, be only interested in increasing its 
own privileges and that the welfare of the 
people will deteriorate progressively. 

By his twofold original sin Stalin, accord- 
ing to Marxist theory, converted the Com- 
munist Party into the so-called Communist 
Party and the democratic Soviets of Lenin 
into the so-called Soviets which are in fact 
nothing but an instrument of totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

The West may disagree with Marx but 
propagandistic refutation of Marx only aids 
the enemy oligarchy. This enemy insists 
that Marxism is a not to be questioned 
dogma but, in practice, also insists that his 
own communistic idealism is not to be ques- 
tioned. In other words, the enemy insists 
that the Marxist dogma, in some mysterious 
fashion, does not apply to himself. It should 
be evident that the West must exploit this 
contradiction Instead of trying to refute 
Marx, 


Forty-third Anniversary of Ukraine 
Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
43d anniversary of the proclamation de- 
claring the Ukraine to be a free and inde- 
Pendent Republic was observed this 
week. Unfortunately, the freedom of the 
Ukraine was short lived as the new Re- 
public was brought under the tyranny of 
Soviet Russia in 1920. However, the 
flame of and desire for freedom has 
never been extinguished. Today, the 
spirit of January 22, 1918, remains alive 
in the hearts of over 40 million Ukrain- 
ians. 

The devotion of the United States to 
the cause of liberty serves as an unsey- 
erable bond between the American peo- 
ple and the oppressed Ukrainians. The 
American people and oùr way of lift must 
continue to shine as a beacon of hope to 
all peoples everywhere who have been 
deprived of their independence by tyran- 
nical oppressors. Itis our obligation and 
our privilege to maintain and strengthen 
the cause of freedom everywhere so that 
all people might one day enjoy the bless- 
ings and joys of real and lasting freedom, 
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Today, the hope of freedom and the 
opposition to tyranny is strengthened by 
the knowledge that Ukrainians have not 
forgotten their experience with freedom 
and continue to strive for the restoration 
of liberty to their land. 


British Health Plan: 12-Year History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hopeful that a plan similar to that 
espoused by our former distinguished 
colleague, Aime Forand, can be enacted 
in this 87th Congress. In this connec- 
tion I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of November 20, 1960: 

British HEALTH PLAN: 12-T EAR History— 
Free Care Is CALLED a Success, BUT DE- 
FECTS PERSIST 

(By Dr. Abraham Marcus) 

Lonpon.—Britain’s National Health Serv- 
ice is a promise fulfilled. It was conceived 
and planned during World War II, accepted 
by Parliament in 1946, and put into effect in 
July 1948, just over 12 years ago. 

Its basic principle: medical services of 
every description shall be free of all charges 
at the point of use. This principle has been 
modified only to an t extent. 

The service is divided into three parts: 
family doctor, hospital, and public health 
plus preventive medicine. It is financed 
mainly by moneys voted by Parliament out 
of general taxation. Weekly contributions 
from each earner make up only 14 percent of 
the cost. An employed person pays 27 cents 
weekly, his employer contributes 5 to 6 cents. 
A self-employed person pays 32 cents weekly. 

How does the service work and what does 
it do for the individual and his family? 

WORRIES ABOUT HEALTH 

John Smith is an accountant, aged 32 
years, earning about $4,500 a year. He has a 
wife, Eleanor, who is expecting another baby, 
and two children, George, six, and Alice, 
four. John worries about his health. 

A few weeks ago, as winter began to close 
in, he had a bit of a cough. He made an ap- 
pointment to see his family doctor one 
morning on his way to the office. The doc- 
tor guessed his patient was afraid he might 
be getting cancer of the lung. 

After examining John’s chest, he reassured 
him, wrote out a prescription for cough mix- 
ture and a sedative for night time, and told 
him to return in ten days if the cough was 
no better. John did not have to pay the 
doctor. 

He took the prescription to a pharmacist 
near his office. All he paid was the tax of 
15 cents for each item no matter how costly 
it might be. 

Sometimes John refiects on how much he 
has got out of the health service. There was 
the time he had that pain in the chest and 
rushed to the doctor thinking it was Coro- 
nary heart disease. The doctor was almost 
certain the pain was muscular but he didn't 
want to take a chance so he arranged an 
appointment with a cardiologist at the out- 
patient department of a nearby hospital. 

CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 


John got a clean bill of health, but only 
after a thorough investigation. Following 
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the physical examination there had to be 
a full series of blood tests—blood count, 
sedimentation rate, serum cholesterol and 
lipoproteins, He had an ECG and a com- 
plete set of chest X-rays because he gave 
a vague history of a childhood illness that 
might have been rheumatic fever. All this 
was free. Without a health service it might 
have cost him about $210. 

Eleanor, John's pregnant wife, was con- 
tent to have her first two babies in a hos- 
pital. She had medical care worth about 
$450 each time though John didn’t pay a 
penny. The difference now with a midwife 
at home is that the Government will pay 
her a maternity grant of $63 instead of $34 
to meet the more expensive preparations at 
home, 

John is a little annoyed because the 
health service didn't pay the whole cost of 
her new spectacles. The sight test was free. 
The lenses cost $1.50 each. These could 
have been fixed in one of the standard 
frames for no more than another $4.50. 

This, then, is the health service in action. 

Not all doctors may be as skilled or at- 
tentive as the one who looks after the 
Smiths. If John wasn't happy with him 
he could change quite easily. A doctor, too, 
is entitled to refuse to take on a patient. 

The health service looks after 98 percent 
of the people of Britain—from laborers to 
peers—and, by and large, they are satisfied 
with it. Compared with what they had be- 
tore the war, it is almost a kind of perfec- 
tion. 

In those days the community provided 
only for the destitute and the working man. 
But neither his wife nor his children bene- 
fited, nor was the worker covered for hos- 
pital care. 

Hospitals were either voluntary, supported 
by the contributions of individuals, or mu- 
nicipal, supported by the local authority 
with the aid of the Government. Standards 
were not good; they were short of staff and 
equipment; specialties were neglected—out- 
side the large cities specialists were few and 
far between. One paid these hospitals what 
one could afford. 

DOCTORS FARE WELL 


The patient, obviously, has gained con- 
siderably from the health service. Though 
small contributions are levied, their pay- 
ment is not a condition for using the serv- 
ice. Only in the case of his family doctor 
does he have to register and be issued a 
medical card. This is done simply to count 
heads, the basis on which the family doctor 
is paid. If you have to leave home tempo- 
rarily—even on holiday—you can still get 
family doctor care by presenting your card 
to a doctor wherever you go. For hospital 
care not even this registration is necessary. 

If you want to pay a doctor privately you 
can do so, but it must be someone other than 
the doctor with whom you are registered, 
for he is already getting a fee from the Gov- 
ernment on your behalf. The patient who 
gets family doctor care privately forfeits his 
right to free drugs, but he can use any other 
part of the service without payment. 

The doctor has fared well under the health 
service. The single-handed general practi- 
tioner is limited to a maximum of 3,500 
patients, for each of whom he is paid a 
yearly capitation fee by the Government of 
about $3. It is generally agreed that this 
number of patients is too high. In prac- 
tice, most doctors have fewer, an average of 
about 2,300. A family doctor with this num- 
ber of patients would make a net income 
of about $7,275 annually. He is not pre- 
vented from having private patients or from 
doing other work for payment. 

There are more than 20,000 family doc- 
tors in the service as against some hundreds 
outside it. If his patient requires a special 
form of treatment available only at some 
distant center, the doctor can organize it 
and arrange transport if necessary, He can 
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prescribe any drug he wishes, no matter how 
expensive. If he wants to treat his patient 
at home he is helped to do so. He can bring 
a specialist to see his patient. The local 
authority will provide nursing help or oxygen 
equipment. Portable X-ray and ECG ap- 
paratus can be brought, all free of charge, 
to any patient. 
DIFFERENT CATEGORY 


The consultant or specialist ts in a differ- 
ent category. He may work whole time in 
a hospital under the health service, though 
he Is free to go out to see patients at the 
request of the family doctor, the fee being 
paid by Government, $12. He might earn 
up to $12,000 or $15,000 a year. 

Other specialists work part time in the 
service and carry on private consultant prac- 
tice during the rest of the week. They 
could make up to $30,000 a year. In addi- 
tion, merit awards are paid to the leading 
specialists to bring their earnings up to the 
level of those at the top of the scale in other 
occupations. 

The dental service is run on a different 
principle. It costs nothing to see your den- 
tist and have him examine your teeth. If 
he carries out any treatment, say, three 
fillings, it costs $3. Full dentures cost $12. 
Repairs to them are free. 

MANY DEFECTS IN SERVICE 

There are many defects in Britain's health 
Service. One of the main defects is the at- 
titude of mind adopted toward it. Having 
enshrined the serv: in an act of Parlia- 
ment, there has been a tendency to regard 
it as a completed project, a fixed edifice. 
Actually it is a massive experiment embody- 
ing within its scope and structure the oppor- 
tunity for countless lesser experiments and 
studies in various forms of medical care. 
America, without a health service and under 
the constant stimulus to find cheaper forms 
of medical organization, is far more active 
in this respect and Britain has lagged 
behind. k 

One part of the service was postponed in- 
definitely because of expense, This is the 
creation of health centers. The family doc- 
tors were to have practiced from these and 
the preventive services were to be located 
there, 

Specialists would also have attended. In 


this way, it was hoped to achieve close in- 


tegration between the three arms of the 
service. The health center has not been de- 
veloped even as an experiment and the degree 
of integration within the service is far from 
Satisfactory. 

SHORT OF DOCTORS 


Though the official establishment is filled, 
there is little doubt, either, that Britain is 
really short of doctors. The nation needs 
more family doctors so that the load of 
Patients can be reduced. It needs more spe- 
cialists in hospitals to spread the work. 

Clinical research is neglected in British 
hospitals and not encouraged by the Ministry. 
A wonderful opportunity to create a network 
of research centers based on the regional 
Organization of hospitals has so far not been 
taken advantage of. 

One can offer other criticisms, but some 
that have been made should be refuted. The 
doctor is not interfered with by the Govern- 
ment, and his relationship with the patient 
is unimpaired. There is not even an inspec- 
tion of the doctor's medical standards—many 
of us regret this—such as exists in the Health 
Insurance Plan of New York. 

Another frequent criticism is that, one 
must wait for attention in the health service. 
Many doctors run an appointment system. 
But if everybody who wants to see a doctor is 
able to do so, some waiting is inevitable. The 
family doctor has an average of three to five 
Contacts annually with each patient, depend- 
ing on the age and composition of the prac- 
tice, for the very young and the old need 
more attention. But in the summer months 
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he has comparatively little to do, while in 
winter he is run off his feet. 


Large waiting lists do occur in hospitals, 
but nobody who needs urgent treatment is 
refused a bed. The hospital waiting list at 
the end of 1959 was 476,000, and total pa- 
tient turnover during the year was over 4 
million, 

UNSATISFIED DEMAND 

There can be little doubt that the service 
uncovered an enormous unsatisfied demand 
for medical care. Here are a few examples: 

In the first 2 years 15 million pairs of 
spectacles were supplied; in the past 2 years 
the number has dropped to an average of 
4,250,000 annually. 

In the first 2 years dentures supplied 
totalled almost 6 millions; in the past 5 
years the annual average has been 1,250,000. 

Has the health of the people improved 
because of the service? This is a difficult 
question. Health can be regarded as a qual- 
ity inherent in the community—in this 
sense it depends on nutritional and other 
standards—or it can be regarded in terms 
of the opportunity to recover from disease. 
In both senses health has improved, but to 
unravel the two factors is no easy task. 

Other countries have their health services. 
Britain’s is unique. As someone has put 
it, some countries give all the people some 
of the services; other countries give some 
of the people all the services; but only in 
Britain do all the people get all the services. 
And it costs the nation only $45 per person 
annually. 


Hon. Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, sadness 
strikes deeply at my heart as I join in 
paying tribute to our beloved late col- 
league, KEITH THOMSON of Wyoming. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
know this man admired his brilliance of 
mind, his fighting spirit, his devotion to 
people and service, and his steadfastness 
for the right, as God gave him remark- 
able vision to see the right. 

While I did not serve on any commit- 
tee with KEITH, I do know that his work 
and interests were directed toward a 
great breadth of subject matter. He 
was, for instance, vitally interested in the 
problems that came before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, on which I 
serve, and I valued his counsel on such 
items as wool and sheep, and on the 
cattle industry and the domestic beet 
sugar industry, just to mention a few. 

The people of Wyoming held KEITH 
THOMSON in high regard, as was evi- 
denced by his election in 1960 to the U.S. 
Senate. I learned of this esteem first- 
hand when I accepted Kettn’s invitation 
to speak in Riverton and Torrington, 
Wyo., in 1959. This turned out to be a 
very pleasant trip, and it was indeed an 
exciting and pleasing experience to ob- 
serve right up close the fine support with 
which Kerru was honored in his State. 

It so happened that last summer I was 
once again in Torrington. While there 
I purchased a local newspaper, which 
contained an exciting report that was 
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written by Mrs. Thomson and told Wyo- 
ming folks about some interesting hap- 
penings in Washington. I derived con- 
siderable pleasure from this article, feel- 
ing that here again was more proof that 
Kers and Thyra Thomson were indeed 
a splendid team, one that worked ef- 
fectively to serve the best interests of the 


State of Wyoming and the Nation. 


It is certainly sad to see a young man 
taken in the prime of his life, but we who 
are but mere mortals can never question 
the wisdom and dictates of our God on 
high. We can, however, be thankful for 
the constructive life that was KEITH 
THoMson’s, and we will always be grate- 
ful for the great gift that is ours—the 
cherished memory of our friendship. 

In concluding my comments, I would 
like to say that Mrs. McIntire joins me 
in extending to Thyra and the boys our 
deepest sympathy. 


Enthusiasm Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, the 


following article appeared recently in 


Mr. “Lial” Dales Carthage Evening 
Press, Carthage, Mo., on the “American 
Way of Life,” and beautifully points out 
the necessity of enthusiasm, for preser- 
vation of the American way of life as 
pointed out by Edwin M. Clark, president 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
ENTHUSIASM ESSENTIAL 


The American way of life is based upon one 
simple characteristic which seems to be en- 
countered eyer more rarely in today’s world. 
It was given a name recently in a speech 
by Edwin M. Clark, president of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

He defines it as enthusiasm, 

“Enthusiasm has in it the spirit of free- 
dom,” he said, “Slaves are not enthusi- 
astic. It has in it the spirit of accomplish- 
ment. Parasites also are not enthusiastic. 
It defines the power that made America what 
it is today and which has brought about 
every good thing that has ever happened in 
the world, 

“In the true sense of the word * * * you 
cannot be enthusiastic about anything bad. 
You can be fanatical. You can be obsessed. 
But real enthusiasm is reserved for projects 
that accomplish something good. The search 
for enthusiasm is a two-way street, 


“First, it is the search of an individual 
for something he can become enthusiastic 
about. Too many people lack this vital spark. 
Too many let themselves lead humdrum 
lives, without caring much about anything, 
They go to work. Then they go home. They 
go to church. Then they go home to dinner. 
They see to it that their children have 
enough to eat and good enough clothes to 
wear. But they do all of the things without 
really putting themselves into it.” 

If one lane is the individual's search for 
something to be enthusiastic about, then the 
second lane is equally important. It is the 
search of ideas for enthusiastic supporters. 
If the idea doesn't generate that enthusiasm, 
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it will die of starvation. And if the enthus!- 
asm it generates doesn’t persist, starvation 
can set in at any time. 

“An outs example is the idea of 
freedom. Nations and people who have be- 
come Indifferent to freedom have usually 
lost it. Because it isn’t worth having if it 
isn't worth supporting and fighting for. 

“Another example is our free enterprise 
system of business and industry in America. 
But with all of its benefits, the free enter- 
prise system in America is threatened. Many 
people have lost their enthusiasm for it. 
Why? ‘These people generally can be divided 
into two groups, 

“The first group are the ones we call in- 
different. They think our way of life is a 
law of nature rather than an idea of man. 
They think it is invulnerable and immortal. 
So they just don't think about free enter- 
prise. They don't realize it needs support. 

“The second group are the active oppo- 
nents. They are the fuzzy thinkers who be- 
Ueve a planned economy is better than peo- 
ple controlling their Government. They 
think you haven't enough sense to spend 
your own money wisely and should let the 
Government spend it for you. 

“These people believe the way to have 
prosperity is for the Government to spend. 
They never admit that all of the Govern- 
ment’s money comes from you and me, from 
your business and mine. If American busi- 
ness and industry, and her people, aren't 
prosperous, there is no money for the Gov- 
ernment to spend.“ 

We now are engaged in an economic war 
with the rest of the world, Clark concluded, 
and “if we lose the economic war, there will 
be no need for the shooting war. If our 
economy breaks down, all the fine weapons 
in our arsenal won't stop the Communist 
from over the world.” 

But it's not just in the free enterprise 
field, which Clark covers so well, that en- 
thuslasm is lacking in America today. Peo- 
ple are no longer enthusiastic about causes— 
about cerebral palsy, about volunteer aid 
for a community's unfortunates, about or- 
ganizations, about active campaigns for civic 
betterment—and particularly about the idea 
of maintaining individual freedoms, bought 
80 dearly with our ancestors’ blood. 

Too many persons today have become 
wedded to two dangerous twins—“pass an- 
other law” and “let Jack do it.“ But legisla- 
tion doesn’t affect human nature, and what's 
good for Jack is not necessarily good for 
Jim or Joe or George. 

Indifference can cost us something more 
valuable than our life—the way of life which 
our children have as much right to inherit 
as did we. 


Commemorative Poem: President 
Kennedy’s Inaugural Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
inaugural address of President Kennedy, 
which, beyond doubt, will rank among 
the greatest speeches of all times, has 
Clearly set forth the goals and objectives 
of our new administration, which will 
require sacrifices of all of us for fulfill- 
ment, 

I am pleased to place in the RECORD a 
commemorative poem written by my con- 
stituent, Mr. J. Rupert Venning, based 
on President Kennedy's address: 
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Soms THOUGHTS FROM THE PRESIDENTS 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JANUARY 20, 1961 


My fellow citizens, today we celebrate 

Not a party victory, but symbols of Freedom's 
fate. 

While there are changes, still more there are 
renewals: 

Renewal of our Nation's cardinal principles. 


Even our oath of office is renewed from out 
the past; 

Issues of our forebears still hold the world 
aghast. 

Yes, the world has changed much since our 
Nation's birth; 

Still our Nation looks to God to ascertain 
man's worth. 


Now man could choose to wipe out all of 
human life; 

Or he could wipe out all of poverty and 
strife. 

Shall man dare try to wreck the works of 
God? 


Let's rather work with God to make man’s 
lot good. 


We are Americans of a generation new; 

Hot wars, cold wars, struggles have chal- 
lenged us anew. 

Let all nations know, whether friend or foe, 

That we stand ready and we will surely go 


Forward with fixed determination, strong and 
aye, 

To burdens bear, hardships meet, heavy 
prices pay, ` 

Our rights, human rights, fearlessly to up- 
hold; 

To assure survival and success of liberty, we 
stand bold. 


To our longtime allies whose origins we share 
We pledge loyal and faithful friendship, and 
dare 


Tyranny not to lift its gory, guilty hand 
Beyond the pale of right against a weaker 
band. 


This is our pledge. 


We encourage nations to watch their freedom 
well 
Lest scheming enemy beguile them their 
freedom to sell. 
May they be on guard against false talk and 
e 


guil 
That would bring their land to ruin and 
consequences vile. 


To people round the world in bonds of 
misery, 
We pledge our earnest efforts to help them 


see the way 
To build up their independence, and a better 
living way, 
And help their people to a life, growing bet- 
ter day by day. 
To our free neighbor nations in this hemi- 
sphere 
We pledge new alliance to bring them times 
of cheer, 
Casting off the chains of poverty; filling hu- 
man needs; 
We desire to prove our word with good and 
loving deeds. 
To Hia onrad Nations we look with fond new 
ope 
That this great assembly of nations can with 
error cope. 


Though instruments of war still threaten 
the world with strife, 

May the instruments of peace prevail to give 
us all new life. 


To those powers that now appear to be our 
adversaries 

We ask that you work with us to curb all 
wild vagaries, 

Because if the dark powers of destruction 
become unleashed 

All humanity will suffer to an extent ne'er 
yet reached. 
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Let all nations of the world make effort true 
and sincere 

To cultivate friendly arbitration for all prob- 
lems here; 

Make use of reciprocation and live-and-let- 
live plans; 

Make war unnecessary, undesirable, and 
truly sans. 

To all citizens of our land, and all citizens 
of the world 

Give your mind and heart to raise a banner 
unfurled 

That shall mean loye and peace to humans 
one and all ; 

And lead us to a true peace that will us all 
enthrall. 


May we banish selfishness and put our faith 
in God 


Asking Him to guide us as we life’s highway 
plod; 

Guiding national aspirations with what is 
truly right; 

Making all our plans worthy to receive help 
of God's great might. 


The more nearly we can those fine objectives 
achieve, 

The more all nations can act, tax burdens to 
relieve. 

Let us each one seek what for our Nation we 
can do; 

And likewise to the world, all strive to render 
helpful service, too. 


This is our task. 
. Rupert Venning. 


Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr, OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passing of Richard B. Wigglesworth, 
of Massachusetts, our country lost one 
of its most dedicated and faithful public 
servants. To know Richard Wiggles- 
worth was to respect and admire him. 
No one could serve our country with 
greater devotion and no one could make 
a greater contribution. 

Throughout his many years of service 
in the House of Representatives he 
exercised his duties and responsibilities 
with great care and thoroughness and, 
I might add, without ceremony. Despite 
his outstanding talents and achieve- 
ments, he was modest and humble. 
These fine characteristics were best 
understood and appreciated by those of 
us who worked with him day by day 
here in the Congress. 


It was my good fortune to serve for 
a number of years with Dick Wiggles- 
worth on the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives and there I observed his great 
and significant contributions to the func- 
tioning of our Government. He was for 
many years the ranking Republican on 
this subcommittee and served as its 
chairman on those occasions when the 
Republican Party was in the majority. 
No member of the committee examined 
appropriations with greater penetrating 
care and diligence; no member was 
more completely informed on the back- 
ground of appropriation programs and 
items. He strongly opposed any waste 
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or unnecessary expenditures, but stoutly 
supported those programs that he con- 
Sidered sound and essential to the se-. 
curity and well being of our Nation. 
For his great contribution, his kind- 
ness, his humility and his devotion to 
principle, Dick Wigglesworth com- 
manded the respect and affection of the 
Officials of our many Federal agencies, 


our committee, and the Congress, as weil - 


as the people of Massachusetts. He has 
made an indelible record in the history 
of this Nation and we are richer and 
stronger by virtue of his service and 
our association with him. In Richard 
B. Wigglesworth's passing, I have lost 
& warm friend. To his devoted wife and 
family I extend my deep and under- 
standing sympathy. 


Kennedy Inspires Hopes and Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarkes in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier Journal of 
January 20, 1961: 

KENNEDY INSPIRES HOPES AND PRAYERS 

The man who becomes today the 35th 
President of the United States must feel an 
invisible presence at his elbow as he recites 
the oath of office. It is history. 

The next 4 years, which may extend to 
8 at the will of the American people, are 
exceedingly hard to forecast. They may 
involve at best a continuation of the cold 
war, or st worst a war of such apocalyptic 
heat as the world has not known before. 
They may see worldwide prosperity or 
epidemic depression. But one thing is dead 
certain: History will not write the Kennedy 
years as ones of tranquillity, dullness, or ease. 

The man of 43 who assumes this heavy 
burden has risen above notable difficulties to 
attain his new eminence. As a candidate, 
his main handicaps were his youth and his 
Roman Catholic faith. Both were over- 
come in his campaign, largely by his own 

public performance, 

Neither of these problems is a major diffi- 
culty to him as President. Many people have 
become convinced that it is an asset to have 
a man of comparative youth and abundant 
vigor to attack the mammoth tasks of the 
Presidency. Religious feeling in America is 
not at an end, but the shibboleth that a 
Catholic could never be elected to our 
highest office was broke last November 8. 
Since then Mr. Kennedy's actions, particu- 
larly in his selection of his official family, 
have stilled unreasoned fears that he would 
impose a Roman Catholic government on 
America. 

THE DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 

The dificulties faced by John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy now are of a different order. Some 
of them stem, ironically, from the very 
strength of his position. 

After years of divided political control, the 
Nation has now placed the White House and 
both branches of Congress in the hands of 
Democratic leaders. This centralizes the 
responsibility for government. Yet an un- 
seen balance of power still rests with a coall- 
tion of conservative Democrats and Repub- 
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Ucans in Congress. The Democratic Party 
is split by historic differences. The hope is 
that the loose and restless alliance which 
calls itself a party may respond to the trum- 
pet note of leadership from the White 
House battlements, as it did at the start of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's Presidency. Only 
in such periods of inspiration can either of 
our massive political parties move forward 
effectively. 

Another strength of the Kennedy admin- 
istration lies in its lack of doctrinal com- 
mitments. Yet this quality may prove puz- 
ling to many Americans, We are used to 
judging political personalities and programs 
by the loose old European terms of right 
and left. The emerging Kennedy admin- 
istration stubbornly refuses to be shoved 
into either of these convenient boxes. Mr. 
Kennedy is the type of political figure who 
is hardest to label: an idealist in terms of 
goals, a pragmatist in terms of how to 
achieve them. As an executive he will place 
his reliance on acts rather than on words. 
For that reason it will take time for the 
public to judge the real characteristics of 
his regime. 

Yet another strength which carries its own 
difficulty is the nature of the administra- 
tive family Mr. Kennedy has assembled. 
Franklin Roosevelt had his brain trust, but 
it consisted largely of men in secondary po- 
sitions who had the President's personal ear, 
while the top official posts were in the hands 
of more conventional political figures. 

In Kennedy’s case, the brain trusters are 
also the ones who hold the conspicuous 
positions. It is a group of unusual brilliance 
and capacity. Such men as Dean Rusk, 
Douglas Dillon, and Robert McNamara were 
obviously not picked to liquidate any poli- 
tical debt. They were chosen because each 
would make what Kennedy considered a 
vital contribution to his Cabinet. Several 
of these men hardly know each other, and 
some had barely met their new chief when 
he asked them to serve. 

It will require consummate skill to forge 
this varied collection of talents into an in- 
strument of political effectiveness. That is 
a task which John Kennedy has deliberately 
set for himself. — 

He has said from the start that he intends 
to use the full powers of the Presidency, in 
what he regards as the best interests of the 
Nation and of the world. That is the meth- 
od under which our democracy has worked 
best in the past. It is the system that was 
used by the Presidents who were recorded 
by history as our most effective—Washing- 
ton, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and the two 
Roosevelts. All served in turbulent times. 
All risked the hatred of their contemporaries 
and the opprobrium of posterity by taking 
bold measures to meet large challenges. 

A FORTUNATE HISTORIC SENSE 


Kennedy aspires to join that select com- 
pany. Fortunately, he has a keen sense of 
historic values which should help him to- 
ward his goal. If he succeeds, the United 
States will have an opportunity to lead the 
free world through the dangers that im- 
pend. 

The disadvantage of such a system, ad- 
mittedly, is the heavy reliance it places on 
the mental, physical and moral strength of 
one man. It is almost impossible to imagine 
the functioning of the Government Mr. 
Kennedy has fashioned without his earnest, 
eager person at its core. He is the man of 
central responsibility in the Nation which 
is at the center of the world’s hopes for 
peace and freedom. 

These are reasons why millions of Ameri- 
cans will find a unity in their thoughts to- 
day. Regardless of how they voted last No- 
vember, they will join in prayer that John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy will be given the wisdom 
and the strength to know and to do God's 
will. 
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Defense Procurement in Distressed Areas 
Can Help To Solve the Unemployment 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we 
all agree that we can no longer continue 
to ignore the grave problems of dis- 
tressed areas. This is no longer a polit- 
ical issue. Both major parties have 
endorsed plans to aid distressed areas in 
their 1956 and 1960 platforms. Within 
the next few weeks the Senate and House 
are expected to take action on area re- 
development legislation. 

In addition to many bills pending in 
Congress providing for area redevelop- 
ment, my bill H.R. 275 introduced on 
January 3 provides for the allocation of 
defense contracts to areas of substantial 
labor surplus. This legislation if en- 
acted will help to bring jobs for the un- 
employed in the areas of the Nation 
suffering from chronic unemployment. 

If H.R. 275 becomes a law, it will per- 
mit the Government to do its share in 
aiding depressed areas by using its vast 
purchasing powers for which billions of 
dollars are appropriated annually. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower he tried to relieve 
unemployment in distressed areas by 
issuing defense manpower, No. 4, This 
Executive order sets forth specific pro- 
cedures under which Federal procure- 
ment agencies are to give special 
preference awards to areas of substan- 
tial and persistent labor surplus. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a source of great 
disappointment to me that the Defense 
Department did not fully implement this 
Presidential directive. For example, in 
fiscal 1960 only $6.7 million worth of or- 
ders have been placed in the distressed 
areas as a result of preferential treat- 
ment. This means that less than 1 per- 
cent of the total Defense Department 
procurement was allocated to distressed 
areas. 

I believe, therefore, that Congress 
should instruct the Defense Department 
to allocate a greater number of defense 
contracts in the distressed areas. To 
accomplish this purpose I have intro- 
duced H.R. 275 which will require the 
procurement agencies in the Defense De- 
partment to award contracts in the dis- 
tressed areas whenever such action is 
compatible with the national defense. 

My bill, H.R. 275, would not empower 
defense agencies to pay higher prices to 
firms locating in the distressed areas. 
It would, however, require the defense 
procurement officers to encourage firms 
in distressed areas to participate fully in 
defense procurement by making maxi- 
mum use of competitive bids and set- 
asides. In plain words, it gives congres- 
sional approval to the policy which has 
been established by President Eisenhower 
through Executive Order No. 4. I am 
sure that the new administration will 
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also support my bill. President Kennedy 
said during the course of last fall’s cam- 
paign: 

Compassion for the suffering and struggles 
of persons in distressed areas is a compelling 
reason to give special consideration to such 
areas in the procurement of supplies by the 
Federal Government. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge that we approve 
H.R. 275 which not only has the support 
of the Eisenhower administration but in 
addition based on campaign statements 
last fall by President Kennedy is in line 
with his thinking on the subject. 

As already mentioned my bill H.R: 275 
gives to the Federal Government an op- 
portunity to use its vast purchasing 
powers to provide employment for per- 
sons living in the Nation's pockets of 
chronic unemployment, 


Gates, Builder of Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like today to include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Bur- 
bank Daily Review, Burbank, Calif., of 
January 18, 1961. It concerns the serv- 
ice of the Honorable Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., former Secretary of Defense, and is 
abate of review by the Members of this 

use 


“He Stoop LIKE a ROCK”"—GATES, BUILDER OF 
DEFENSE 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who will step down 
as Secretary of Defense January 20, has 
been an unusually brilliant tactician in 
building this Nation’s defensive strength ever 
since 1953. 

President Eisenhower took cognizance of 
this fact in a letter accepting the Secretary’s 
resignation. The President said in part that 
Gates has “stood like a rock for honest judg- 
ments and responsible military p 
against the unsound and spurious, from 
whatever quarter advanced.” 

Secretary Gates served as Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of the Navy, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and finally Secretary 
of Defense. Eisenhower noted that in each 
position of increased responsibility Gates 
successfully discharged duties on which “the 
safety of our Nation has vitally depended.” 
The President said further that today the 
United States “has a military strength sec- 
ond to none, with a striking power many 
times greater than in 1953." 

An indication of Gates’ dedication to 
country came in May of 1959 when he 
abandoned plans to retire as Secretary of 
the Navy and from public life to become 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. “It plays hob 
with my personal plans, but I guess it is my 
duty,” he told an aid. 

When he took over the top spot in the 
Department of Defense in 1959 there were 
demands that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be 
abolished in favor of a single chief and a 
complete merger of the armed services. 

Opposition to the JCS waned swiftly 
when Gates made two decisive moves to weld 
our defense setup into a more highly effi- 
cient military machine. 
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First, he issued orders that when funda- 
mental arguments arose in the JCS, he was to 
be immediately informed, He then attended 
formal sessions of the cihefs, listened to 
their conflicting viewpoints, and attempted 
to effect a compromise. If this was not pos- 
sible he himself was in a singular position to 
make the proper decision because he was In 
possession of all the fact from each branch 
of the military. 

Second, he coordinated the objectives of 
all services. Gates accomplished this by 
establishing a Defense Communications 
Agency, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a Defense Communications System. 

This enabled the Defense Department to 
spell out the role of each service so every 
branch would know its targets and its mis- 
sions in any situation. At the same time, 
the various services retained their own iden- 
tities and special skills. 

As a result, Gates is leaving the Defense 
Department in the strongest, most efficient 
position it has enjoyed since its inception In 
1947. No one since the late James Forrestal 
has contributed as much to our defense po- 
tential. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy has 
named Robert S. McNamara, former presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., to succeed Sec- 
retary Gates. McNamara will inherit from 
his predecessor a far-ranging blueprint de- 
signed to sustain for years, without modifi- 
cation, our position as the world’s supreme 
military power, 


Honorable Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI, Mr. Speaker, The 
untimely death of our colleague, KEITH 
THomson, again challenges man in his 
Godly percepts of religious understand- 
ing and faith. This noble man loved life 
and was dedicated to God’s purposes on 
earth—to serye others with a sense of 
humility and understanding. He labored 
with an absolute tenseness of courageous 
action. 

He loved human beings and never 
wavered in defense on their behalf, 
Whether on the battlefield, in the legis- 
lature, the courts, or the Congress, KEITH 
THomson enjoyed the respect and honor 
of his fellow citizens. 

We suffer from a deeper sadness of 
heart that, after being victorious in his 
senatorial campaign, he lost to the om- 
nipotent wisdom of the giver of all vic- 
tories—the good Lord, “who giveth and 
taketh away.” 

His whole ambition was centered on 
service in the U.S. Senate. This was 
denied. And so we say, with great re- 
gret, that a great man has fallen to his 
destiny. It is the only answer that we 
know. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
lovely wife and family. And may they 
take strength in the memory of his rich 
accomplishments and gentle love for his 
family. The Nation, the State of Wyo- 
ming, and the Congress have lost a dedi- 
cated statesman and patriot of distinc- 
tion and honor. 


January 24 
The Heart of the Matter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include a well-considered 
editorial entitled “The Heart of the Mat- 
ter,’ appearing in the January 20, 1961, 
issue of The Catholic Standard, Wash- 
ington's archdiocesan newspaper. 

As the editorial well says: 


Communism is basically a total revolution 
involving a denial or man’s nature and all 
religious beliefs. This challenge will never 
adequately be met until it is met on its own 
grounds, until its antireligious core is de- 
stroyed—until Communists are converted 
from their error. 


The complete article follows: 
THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


Laos and Cuba are threats to peace that 
must be met. But their solution will not 
bring peace unless the doctrine of com- 
munism is analyzed and destroyed. Com- 
munism, which largely advances by mili- 
tary force, will exist even after it is mili- 
tarily defeated. 

Communism is, basically, a total 
revolution involving a denial of man’s 
nature and all our religious beliefs. This 
challenge will never adequately be met 
unitl it is met on its own grounds, until 
its antireligious core is destroyed—until 
Communists are converted from their error. 

Of course, the challenge of communism 
belongs to more than the field of religion. 
Although its evil begins by denying the re- 
ligious nature of man—the creation of man 
by God and for God—it extends in every 
direction and into every activity of man. 
Since it denies man’s nature, it denies his 
freedom under God, and this is the point at 
which it engages the attention of freedom- 
loving citizens and the statesmen of free 
nations, But it is a total misreading of the 
nature of communism to say simply that 
it denies some “freedoms”—it denies much 
more than simply that. 

Consequently communism will never be 
defeated just by repelling the attacks of 
Communists on free peoples. Having re- 
pelled its military attacks, the doctrine of 
communism must be engaged and totally 
disproved. There must be a constant effort 
to seek out its advances and to attack it, 
showing it to be the evil of mankind. The 
attack must be carried with confidence and 
vigor, with the knowledge that the doctrine 
we preach is actually the salvation of those 
deluded by communism. 

It is instructive here to recall the con- 
victions of the past president of the U.N. 
General Assembly, who said that he noted 
® great sadness in the faces of the Red en- 
voys whenever arguments were presented 
that they could not answer. They were en- 
vious, he felt, of the doctrine of freedom 
under God, His counsel is even more valu- 
able when we recall that in his youth he 
flirted with leftist ideas, which he has com- 
pletely rejected. 

The Government may feel that it can only 
compete with the Reds in the field of poli- 
tics, that it cannot engage them in a contest 
involving any religious beliefs. But we must 
either support our principles or act as if we 
do not know why we exist. Although the 
government does not belong in the field of 
religion, it must support and nurture the 
principles essential to its existence. Unless 
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Americans know what individual freedom is 
and comes from, they cannot defend it or 
cherish it. It is not enough for Americans 
to be the best fed, the most comfortable, 
most wealthy people in the world in order 
to meet the challenge of communism. They 
must be the best instructed in their prin- 
ciples before they can meet and eradicate the 
evil doctrine of communism, Communism 
can survive a thousand military defeats; it 
cannot survive the defeat of its doctrine. 


A Timely Suggestion as to One of Our 
World Problems and Commendation to 
Our Realtors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to ins editorial by James 
J. Packman, editor of the San Francisco 
Progress, which has a timely suggestion 
as to one of our world problems and com- 
Mendation to our realtors: 

AN EDITORIAL BY James J, PACKMAN, EDITOR, 
THE SAN FRANCISCO PROGRESS 


Social revolution and real estate brokers 
and salesmen hardly seem to be related, at 
first glance, yet our friends the realtors 
represent a force that is an essential dif- 
ference between the United States (and na- 
tions like us) and lands like Russia, Cuba, 
Laos, etc. 

And whenever realtors meet, that force 
ought to be the keynote of their activity, but 
because their stature in the community is s0 
Obvious to thoughtful people it was not 
Mentioned when some 300 realty men and 
Women and their guests joined in a gala 
dinner party marking the changing of the 
guard on the San Francisco Realty Board at 
the Mark Hopkins last Saturday night. 

Instead, the proper, routine pleasantries 
attended the formal transfer of the group's 
Presidency by tall, slim and handsome Dale 
Farnow to tall, slim and handsome William 
Hogan, and the installation of other officers 
and directors, including the introduction of 
cherubic Frances Russell as third vice presi- 
dent in line for her eventual rise to the presi- 
dency as the first woman to hold that office, 

But let us think about the relationship of 
Teal estate sales and the social revolution. 
Man has benefited and suffered, in turn, 
through thousands of years of social up- 
heavals, until we see today in this country 
the richest fruits of man's striving for a 
better life. And one of the prime elements 
Of that better life is the most widespread 
Ownership of real property in world history. 
That fact alone is sufficient to assure this 
country that the false lure of communism 
cannot succeed here, for when the vast 
majority of a nation’s wage earners are free 
and financially able to buy and sell homes 
and farms and rental investment properties 
you have a people that cannot be persuaded 
to overturn their form of government. 

And when you see hundreds of thousands 
Of realty salesmen busily engaged in handl- 
ing the transactions between freely contract- 
ing buyers and sellers of real property, you 
see a significant, measurable standard for 
the fruits of social revolutions that have 
made possible the private ownership of land 
and buildings by the common man. 

This privilege of buying and selling real 
estate was not always with us, and in too 
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many areas in the world that privilege, with 
its related financial ability, still does not 
exist. 

Through the power of taxation and emi- 
nent domain, even in such nations as the 
United States, the privilege of landowner- 
ship is limited by the sovereign power. But 
that sovereign power over ownership and dis- 
position of land used to be so absolute that 
it was impossible for the common man to be 
an owner. Social revolutions in time 
changed that situation so that property 
ownership is now a common right In all en- 
lightened and free countries. 

To know people's land hunger is to under- 
stand how communism has been able to con- 
quer the vast Russian and Chinese territories. 
It was far from difficult to win the support 
of landless Russians and Chinese by promis- 
ing to take away the property of the big 
landlords for whom they worked for bare 
sustenance and no hope, Of course; the 
landless were led to believe they would be 
given the stolen properties, and in the earli- 
est days of the Communist revolutions the 
peasants individually snatched pieces of their 
masters’ land. Only after it was too late, 
when the Communist power became abso- 
lute, the peasant found he didn’t own the 
land he stole from the old landlord, he didn't 
even own the tiny plot he once occupied; 
the government owned everything and he 
was bound to the state farm as surely as 
when he was a serf in the days of the worst 
czars. 

Obviously, no real estate agent was in- 
volved in any of these transactions. 

Take the case of Cuba. Even though it 
was on the doorstep of a land where private 
ownership of real property was the general 
rule among ordinary wage earners, the Cuban 
in essence was a land hungry, underpaid per- 
son. What stake did he have in resisting 
Communist influence in the Castro revolu- 
tion? But suppose the average Cuban owned 
his own. home, or a piece of rental income 
property? The story would be different. 
And if, perchance, the revolution takes a 
turn to the light, and land ownership be- 
comes available to the ordinary Cuban, we 
can again become good neighbors. 

The story is the same in the far off land 
of Laos, as it is all over the world where the 
landless are waiting as easy prey to Com- 
munist promises. 

So, gentlemen and ladies of the real estate 
sales business, long may your tribe increase, 
to serve the needs of buying and selling. 
Wherever your services are needed by the 
millions, there is a happy land. 


The 43d Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
National Republic 


SPEECH > 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, again 
this year, Americans of all faiths and 
of all national origins, pause to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the procla- 
mation of independence of the Ukrainian 


‘National Republic. January 22 marks 


the 43d anniversary of that proclama- 
tion, which was a culmination of the 
legitimate national desires and political 
aspirations of the Ukrainian people. De- 
spite initial diplomatic recognition, the 
Soviet Union, in a pattern now so fre- 
quent that it is the rule rather than the 
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exception, violated the sovereignty of 
the Ukrainian State and after 4 years of 
war, brought it under the physical con- 
trol of Moscow. 

The spirit of the Ukrainians is such, 
however, that they have never accepted 
Soviet domination, and political inde- 
pendence and freedom continues to burn 
in their hearts. 


All freedom loving Americans join 
with Ukrainians, and with Americans of 
Ukrainian origin and parentage, in 
marking their continued protest against 
Soviet imperialism. 


Kennedy Makes His Bow to History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
January 21, 1961: 

KENNEDY Makes His Bow To HISTORY—THE 
New PRESIDENT SOUNDS THE MAJOR THEMES 
or His PHILOSOPHY IN Worps THAT May 
LONG ENDURE 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy has started his 
Presidency on a note of genuine elevation. 
The words he spoke in the snowy sunshine 
on the Capitol steps on Friday are likely to 
be read by generations to come. They are 
made of enduring stuff. 

President Kennedy is primarily a man of 
action. His past speeches have been exer- 
cises In clarity and order, rather than dis- 
plays of oratory. But there are moments 
on the heights of public life that demand 
noble utterance. On his inauguration day 
the new President proved himself the master 
of such statement. His words lost none of 
their effectiveness because he delivered them 
with no flourish, no gesture, and with hardly 
even an awareness of the applause that burst 
at moments from a rapt audience. 

It is a vital asset for a President of the 
United States to be able to rise to such a 
level of utterance when the occasion requires. 
The Presidency in our day demands extraor- 
dinary gifts of leadership. The man who 
succeeds in the terrible test of that office 
needs not only the mind to conceive great 
ideas and the courage to carry them into 
action. He needs the eloquence, the power 
of persuasion that can win support for his 
thoughts from the vast public of our de- 
mocracy. Mr. Kennedy proved on Friday 
that this power is within his range. 

THE STAMP OF STYLE 


The short address bore in every passage 
the stamp of Mr, Kennedy's personal style. 
The prose was simple, direct, and devold of 
ornate decoration. The quotations used were 
not dragged in for literary effect, but as brief 
illustrations of the thoughts that dominate 
Mr. Kennedy's mind. From Abraham Lin- 
coln be borrowed the phrase “our last best 
hope,” applying it aptly for our generation 
to the United Nations. St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans expressed with magnificence a 
mood the new President wanted to engender 
in his hearers: “Rejoicing in hope, patient 
in tribulation.” 


Some of the original passages are apt to 
ring echoes in time and space. For instance: 
“Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let 
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us never fear to negotiate.” And again, ad- 
dressing a world audience that includes 
many potential enemies: “Let us begin 
anew, remembering on both sides that civil- 
ity is not a sign of weakness, and sincerity 
is always subject to proof.” 

These and others are not only ringing 
phrases, however. They are singularly apt 
and exact expressions of the Kennedy philos- 
ophy. Throughout the speech, it was the 
fiow of ideas that predominated. The flow 
of language was its vehicle. 

To people everywhere, including those so 
nearly hidden from us behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, he noted that “mans holds in his 
mortal hands the power to abolish all forms 
of human poverty and to abolish all forms 
of human life.” He called East and West 
to “begin anew the quest for peace, before 
the dark powers of destruction unleashed by 
science engulf all humanity in planned or 
accidental self-destruction.” 

To our traditional allies, “whose cultural 
and spiritual origins we share,” he offered 
“the loyalty of true friends.” He reminded 
them that “united, there is little we cannot 
do in a host of cooperative ventures; divided, 
there is little we can do.” Acknowledging 
the physical danger of the Communist threat, 
he declared: “We dare not tempt them with 
weakness.” 

To potential enemies he served notice that 
the American people “will pay any price, bear 
any burden, meet any hardship, to assure the 
survival and success of liberty." 

To the underdeveloped nations of the 
world he pledged our word that one form of 
colonial control shall not have passed merely 
to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny.” 
He noted that “we shall not always expect 
to find them supporting our view.“ But he 
made the basic moral case for American aid 
to underprivileged peoples: “We pledge our 
best efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required, not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we 
seek their votes, but because it is right.” 

His message to the Latin American nations 
was clear, He bade them share with us “a 
new alliance for progress.” Then he added: 
“Let all our neighbors know that we shall 
join with them to oppose aggression or sub- 
version anywhere in the Americas. And let 
every other power know that this Hemisphere 
intends to remain master of its own house.” 

Kennedy returned in a key passage to the 
theme of his acceptance speech of last July. 
On that starry night in Los Angeles, he de- 
fined his New Frontier: "It sums up not what 
I intend to offer the American people, but 
what I intend to ask of them. It appeals to 
their pride, not their pocketbook. It holds 
out the promise of more sacrifice, instead of 
more security.” 


NOT GETTING, SUT GIVING 


In Washington he extended the thought 
thus: “And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country will do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country. My fellow citi- 
zens of the worid, ask not what America will 
do for you, but what together we can do for 
the freedom of man.” 

Like a vein of gold through the text ran 
Its author's sense of history. He is deeply 
aware of the meaning of the task he under- 
takes, because he knows what his country 
has been bidden to do in the past. On that 
basis rests his understanding of the part 
America is fated to play in the future: it is 
“the role of defending freedom in its hour of 
maximum danger.” And to that challenge he 
responds in characteristic style: “I do not 
shrink from this responsibility—I welcome 
it.” 

A new flame of leadership has been lit in 
the White House. It now remains to be seen 
how the American people will respond to 
this quiet, restrained, yet deeply stirring 
call to greatness. 
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Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in the observance of the anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Ukraini- 
an National Republic which was marked 
on January 22. 

The meaning of this observance has 
been eloquently stated by Mr. Wasil 
Dombrowsky, president, and Mr. Mykola 
Derbush, secretary, of the Minnesota 
Branch of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an excerpt of their forthright 
statement: 


January 22, 1961, will mark the 43d anni- 
versary of the proclamation of independence 
of the Ukrainian National Republic, which 
took place on January 22, 1918, in the capital 
of the Ukraine, Kiev, as a culmination of 
national desires and aspiration of the 
Ukrainian people. 

Although the young Ukrainian Republic 
was recognized by a number of states, in- 
cluding the Soviet Russian Government, it 
was subjected to treacherous attack and as- 
sault by Communist Russia which through 
devious ways, including overt military ag- 
gression and subversion from within, en- 
deavored to destroy the independence of the 
Ukrainian people and turn Ukraine into a 
colony of Moscow. For almost 4 years, be- 
ginning with the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada in March 1917, the 
Ukrainian people fought gallantly in defense 
of their freedom and independence, but de- 
prived of all military, economic and diplo- 
matic support by the West, they could not 
sustain the pressure af Moscow and by the 
end of 1920 Ukraine was overrun by the 
Communist troops of Moscow. 

But the freedom-loving people of Ukraine 
have never accepted the yoke imposed upon 
them by Communist Russia and have con- 
tinued to fight for their liberation. During 
the past four decades of enslavement the 
Ukrainian people have amply demonstrated 
their devotion to freedom and the ideals of 
liberty and independence of their country 
by waging relentless wars and opposition to 
the Communist rule of Moscow. 

Both the U.S. Congress and President of 
the United States of America have recog- 
nized the plight of the Ukrainian people by 
respectively enacting and signing the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, which enu- 
merated Ukraine as one of the captive na- 
tions enslaved by Communist Russia. Dur- 
ing the debate at the U.N. General Assembly 
session Ín the fall of 1960, a number of West- 
ern statesmen, including the Honorable John 
G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada, 
the representative of the Republic of China 
and others, raised their voices in protest 
against the persecution and enslavement of 
the Ukrainian people by Communist Russia. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in this 
city are planning to celebrate the forthcom- 
ing 43d anniversary of Ukrainian independ- 
ence on January 22, 1961, in a fitting and 
solemn manner. We firmly believe that you 
are fully aware of the importance of Ukraine 
as an ally in the common struggle against 
Russian Communist imperialism. We, there- 
fore, respectfully ask you to make an appro- 
priate statement on the floor of the House 
of Representative on January 22, 1961, in 
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commemoration of the 43d anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. 

At this moment, when the Communist 
world, headed by Communist Russia, is 
marshalling its forces against the free world, 
as announced in the Communist manifesto 
in Moscow on December 6, 1960, we here in 
the United States, enjoying the blessings of 
liberty and freedom, should demonstrate our 
sympathy to and understanding of the 
Ukrainian people enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


Ukrainian Independence Day—With a 
Lesson for All 


SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
spirit that moves men to freedom was 
aflame in Russia just under a half cen- 
tury ago. One tyranny had been thrown 
off, and the nationalities that made up 
the mighty czarist empire asserted 
themselves. They formed republics of 
their own volition and set forth on the 
path of independence. 

But, like humans, these republics and 
new states are most vulnerable in the 
weeks and years after birth. And the 
republics that formed in the aftermath 
of the Russian revolution perished when 
a new tyranny swept across the land. 
One such republic was the Ukrainian 
National Republic, which marked the 
43d 3 of its birth on Janu- 
ary á 


Words sound empty when it is the 
anniversary of freedom that died. But 
the men and women of Ukrainian de- 
scent who keep alive the memory of in- 
dependence have turned their eyes to 
the future. They have and they support 
a program that would bring freedom 
again, they are convinced, to their be- 
loved land. Some of that program has 
been proposed and considered in this 
Congress. Much of it has merit, but 
most of all we should be aware of the 
spirit that asserts the need to seize the 
initiative from the Soviet menace. 


The Hartford Courant marked this 
anniversary with an editorial which I 
believe is worth noting. I offer it for the 
RECORD: 


UKRAINE INDEPENDENCE DAY—WITH A LESSON 
FOR ALL : 

Today, Americans of Ukrainian descent are 
marking the 43d anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Ukraine National Republic. 
It is hardly an occasion for unalloyed cele- 
bration, for in one sense Ukrainians are peo- 
ple without a country, Although the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine was declared on 
January 22, 1918, and at that time recog- 
nized by Soviet Russia, it was only 3 years 
later that Communist troops overran the new 
nation, enslaved it, and in a variety of ways 
brought about the deaths of untold numbers 
N who refused to submit to Red 
rule. 

On the other hand, the Ukrainians are very 
much a people with a country—even though 
at the moment it can only exist in their 
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hearts. Under Communist rule, or around 
the world, they fight with every determina- 
tion and in whatever ways large or small 
they can, for the eventual freeing of their 
nation and the return of independence, 

But the occasion of the anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day is certainly not 
for Ukrainians alone. Now more than ever, 
it has meaning for free countries everywhere. 
The Ukraine National Republic was the first 
victim of Soviet aggression. Since then a 
host of other nations have been grabbed by 
Soviet imperialism, on some pretext or an- 
other, or none at all. A few days ago, Premier 

chey confidently announced that 
communism is on the verge of taking over 
the world altogether. But even though this 
was a familiar boast, it is plain that inter- 
national communism intends to continue to 
seize what it can. 

What happens to its victims, the com- 
Mmemoration of Ukraine Independence Day 
bitterly attests. In the face of the increas- 
ing Communist threat, the cause of the 
Ukraine and of the rest of the free world 18 
Welded in one. All the democracies, the 
Older ones, the newer ones, the conquered 
Ones, and the many about to be born, have 
no recourse but to unite against the im- 
Placable totalitarlanism intent upon making 
freedom something that exists only in the 
minds of those who lose it. 


Are Bigger and Better Taxes Ahead? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the 46th annual conference of the 
Governmental Research Association, 
held last October in St. Louis, Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman, of the Institute for Social 
Science Research, Washington, D.C., and 
Claremont Men's College, Claremont, 
Calif., spoke on “The Tax Burden in the 
1960’s and the Means of Financing It,” 
or “Are Bigger and Better Taxes Ahead?” 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
share Mr. Freeman’s remarks with the 
Congress and the country and under 
leave granted to do so, I insert the text of 
his speech in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD: 

THE Tax BURDEN IN THE 1960's AND THE 
MEANS or FINANCING IT—ARE BIGGER AND 
BETTER Taxes AHEAD? 

This GRA conference, quite appropriately 
in a decennial year, is largely dedicated to 
an attempt to draw the veils from the events 
which the next 10 years, the Soaring Sixties, 
May hold in store in the fields of govern- 
mental activity and governmental research. 
Divining the future is one of the oldest pro- 
fession. It has been held in high esteem for 
thousands of years, and its reputation, sur- 
prisingly, even survived the fall of 1948. 
In the olden days its practitioners gained 
their knowledge from dissecting the entrails 
of sacrificial animals and watching the flight 
of birds, Our latter-day augurs of things to 
come in Government are more likely to 
scrutinize the insides of public budgets, of 
the national economy, and the dreams and 
prejudices of the common man, and to follow 
the flights of presidential and senatorial 
candidates, 

Tt is a good American custom to talk of 
bigger and better things to come whenever 
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we try to paint a picture of the future. But 
the terms “bigger” and “better” may be con- 
tradictory in the fleld of taxation. Most peo- 
ple feel that better taxes are lower taxes just 
as in the frontier days some thought that 
the only good Indian was a dead Indian, 
Unfortunately, I can find little encourage- 
ment for hopes of lower taxes in manifest 
trends and current political promises of 
bigger and better public services. Most signs 
point to the conclusion that taxes are more 
likely to rise than to fall. But there is, at 
least, a chance, that the tax structure may 
be improved and that sources of taxation 
will be better balanced in years to come, than 
they are at the present time. 

Let me add a word of warning about this 
and other forecasts. Nothing is as effective 
in deflating our belief that we can more re- 
liably foretell the shape of things to come 
than the seers of yore, than a quick review 
of certain economic or fiscal predictions 
made not so many years ago. A comparison 
of those forecasts with subsequent events is 
apt to give us an ample dose of humility and 
to keep us from believing that scientific 
methods and a perfect 20/20 hindsight can 
guide us with greater certainty in the foggy 
and storm-tossed seas that lie ahead. It has 
not been many years that most of us took 
it for granted that the role of the property 
tax in our tax system would shrink and that 
Federal finances would grow at a faster rate 
than State and local finances. We know 
now that in the postwar period property 
taxes expanded at more than twice the rate 
of nonproperty taxes and State and local 
revenues at more than three times the rate 
of Federal finances. Past trends, of course, 
are but a wet finger in the wind. They tell 
us which way the wind ts blowing but not 
how long it will keep blowing that way. But 
they may give us a more impartial guide 
than if we plotted our manifest or secret 
wishes unto a blueprint of the future and 
called them projections, regardless of wheth- 
er what we want to come true are more and 
better public services, lower taxes, or both. 

I shall try to analyze and chart past 
trends and follow possible or likely devel- 
opments in the future. I can well visualize 
how my projections may help a speaker at 
the 1970 GRA conference to prove that the 
course of governmental finances cannot be 
foretold or that your present speaker mis- 
understood or misinterpreted the facts. 

The subject of this session is the prospec- 
tive tax burden. In private planning we first 
estimate our likely income and then try to 
squeeze our spending plans into that frame- 
work. In present-day public budgeting, 
rightly or wrongly, we first chart expendi- 
tures, and then try to raise sufficient reve- 
nues to meet them. There is, of course, 
some mutual interaction, but, by and large, 
and in the long run, it is the magnitude of 
public expenditures that sets the size of the 
tax burden. 

The activities and finances of the three 
levels of government have become so inter- 
woven that it is well-nigh impossible to pre- 
sent a meaningful picture of the past or 
future of State-local finances except within 
the content of all governments, national, 
State, and local. So I intend first to talk 
about the aggregate of public expenditures 
and revenues in the United States before 
focusing on State and local finances. 


The natural starting point for a study of 
the size and composition of the tax burden 
in the next decade then is a projection—or 
crystal-ball gazing, if you please—of the 
likely magnitude-of governmental expendi- 
tures at the end of the 1960's. 

In the current year the American people 
enjoy, more or less, a $500 billion economy 
and a $150 billion Government. By 1970, we 
are told, the economy will have attained a 
$700 to $750 billion size, Will government 
grow faster, slower, or at about the same 
rate? 
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There have been suggestions in recent 
years that public services ought to be ex- 
panded more rapidly than personal consump- 
tion. You all are familiar with the thesis 
so eloquently broadcast by John Kenneth 
Galbraith, Walter Lippman and others that 
we have shameful public squalor in the midst 
of vulgar private opulence, that government 
is being starved while the private economy 
wallows in luxury. Quoting from Professor 
Galbraith: “The community is affluent in 
privately produced goods. It is poor in pub- 
lic services. The obvious solution is to tax 
the former to provide the latter—by making 
private goods more expensive, public goods 
are made more abundant.” (‘The Affluent 
Society,” p. 315.) 

Mr, Galbraith stated that “the postwar 
onslaught on the public services left a last- 
ing imprint.” (Ibid., p. 269.) 

This suggests that governmental expendi- 
tures and taxes have grown too slowly and 
should be pushed up at a faster rate in the 
decade ahead. Let us see what that means. 
The most recent year for which we have com- 
prehensive fiscal data from the Bureau of 
the Census is 1959. They would have to be 
projected 11 years to reach 1970, If we go 
back 11 years from 1959 we hit 1948. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1959, governmental expendi- 
tures jumped from $55 to $146 billion, or 
165 percent. If the rate of increase of the 
past 11 years is repeated in the next 11 years, 
government will, in 1970, be spending $388 
billion, ‘That figure, immediately looks too 
big, for good reasons: the dollar lost about 
20 percent of its value between 1948 and 
1959; also, military outlays quadrupled dur- 
ing the Korean defense buildup between 
1948 and 1952. Such an expansion will not 
recur, barring the outbreak of a third world 
war. 
So, if we are to use a meaningful past rate 
of governmental expansion we should chose 
a year when the buildup of our national 
defense reached a stable level and the 
shrinkage in the value of the dollar came 
to a crawl. 1952 is such a year. Military 
outlays have since risen little and the dollar 
lost only 10 percent of its value. 

This is what happened in the past 7 years 
(1952 to 1959): Public expenditures for war- 
connected purposes climbed from $583 to 
$59.8 billion (plus 3 percent); Public expen- 
ditures for all other purposes climbed from 
$41.5 to $86.4 billion (plus 103 percent). 

Let us view this in its proper perspective. 
Between 1952 and 1959 population expanded 
13 percent; gross national product, national 
income, personal income increased about 40 
percent; personal consumption increased 42 
percent; governmental expenditures for civ- 
ilian purposes grew 108 percent. 

Never before in American history, not dur- 
ing the preceding 7 years, nor in the 1930's, 
did expenditures for public services expand 
so fast, absolutely or relatively, The past 
7 years are without parallel in governmental 
growth in the United States. This fact is 
sufficiently well known, for several reasons: 

(a) Expenditures within the U.S. budget 
grew only 23 percent between 1952 and 1959 
but Federal payments to the public outside 
the budget jumped 452 percent. 

(b) War-connected outlays remained rela- 
tively stable. 

(c) State and local finances grew much 
more rapidly than Federal finances but re- 
ceived less publicity. 

The fact is that during the past 7 years 
expenditures for the major public services 
such as education, welfare and pensions, 
highways, natural resources, park, etc., dou- 
bled or more than doubled. Yet, we are told 
that they have grown too slowly and that 
the rate ought to be sharply stepped up. 

The historian Henry Steele Commager 
said a few months ago: “For who can doubt 
that—whether we like it or not—the wel- 
fare State is with us and is going to grow 
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more rapidly in the next generation than 
It grew in the last.“ 

If public services were simply to maintain, 
in the next 11 years, the annual rate of 
growth which they showed in the past 7, 
they would in 1970 cost considerably more 
than $200 billion. Adding defense, foreign 
aid, veterans and interest on the national 
debt, Government would be spending close 
to $300 billion a year. 

This could happen. But I doubt that it 
will, It is hard to conceive that the cost 
of public services can keep doubling every 
7 years. Four weeks ago, at the Annual Con- 
ference on Taxation in New York, George 
Cline Smith predicted that the rate of gov- 
ernmental expansion will decline in the years 
ahead, because people will not stand for the 
tax increases that would be required to sus- 
tain the upward trend of the recent past. 
He said: “I am not forecasting tax reduc- 
tions, or a decline in the size of government. 
in the near future, but I will say that the 
relative rate of growth of government is 
going to slow very perceptibly starting quite 


soon, 

Some facts suggest that requirements may 
be slightly easing up. The population of 
the United States which grew 19 percent dur- 
ing the 1950's is projected to expand 17 per- 
cent in the 1960's. More significantly: three- 
fourths of the increase in the past 10 years 
took place among the dependent ages, those 
under 18 or over 64 who require more public 
services. Between 1960 and 1970 the popu- 
lation growth will be about evenly split be- 
tween the dependent ages and the working- 
age group (18 to 64). On the other hand, 
however, there is no sign that the pressures 
are letting up on Congress, State legislatures, 
and local units for more rapid expansion of 
public services and benefits. They may be 


Supposing public outlays for non-war pur- 
poses were to double in the next 10 to 12 
years rather than in 7. This is about 
what such responsible groups as the Rocke- 
feller Bros. Fund panel and the National 

Association have suggested. Even 
so, revenue requirements are likely to out- 
run the increase in tax collections that may 
be expected from economic 


The American economy has, during the 


20th century, grown at an average of 3 per- 


cent per year. Between 1946 and 1959 it 
grew 3.2 percent. Several reputable econo- 
mists have suggested that it will expand more 
rapidly during the 1960's at about 3.5 percent 
to 4 percent. Others have mentioned fig- 
ures of 5 percent or 6 percent per year. To 
forecast unprecedented economic growth is, 
of course, a very tempting pastime, It exudes 
and almost irresistible charm which is par- 
ticularly cherished by the presumptive bene- 
ficiaries of the hoped-for governmental 
largess, But it is largely, as Max Ways dem- 
onstrated in a brilliant article in Fortune 
last April, “A New Mask for Big Government.” 
Gross national product has, in the long run, 
doubled every 24 years and is unlikely to 
double in the next 10 to 15. Nor will tax 
revenues—at current effective tax rates. 

Governmental revenues in 1959 totaled 
$134 billion. They may well, at present effec- 
tive tax rates, reach or exceed $200 billion by 
1970, But public spending is likely to run 
much higher. The conclusion is that if 
(a) governmental expenditures expand at or 
near the rate of the recent past; (b) the 
economy grows at or slightly above its his- 
toric rate; (c) public revenues are to equal 
public expenditures, the aggregate tax burden 
will, in 1970, be higher than it is at the pres- 
ent time. In 1959 governmental revenues— 
taxes, charges, etc—equaled 35 percent of 
the national Income. It is conceivable that 
the figure may run 2 percent to 3 percent 
higher by 1970. 


*CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 23, 1960, 
p: 16030. s 
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If these assumptions are correct—and we 
shall know 10 years hence whether they were 
or were not—we have to find by what types 
of taxes and other revenues the additional 
amounts can be obtained, how the fiscal re- 
sponsibility will be divided among the several 
levels of government, and how State and 
local governments can go about gathering 
the vast sums they will need. 


HOW CAN TAXES BE RAISED? 


The American tax structure is like no 
other in the world. The governments of 
most other industrial countries derive the 
bulk of their budget receipts, typically 50 
percent to 70 percent, from consumption or 
sales taxes, and a minor share—between 
25 percent and 45 percent—from income 
taxes. In the United States 80 percent of the 
Federal tax collections—and 57 percent of 
the tax collections at all levels of govern- 
ment comes from income taxes. This pre- 
ponderance of income taxation is a relatively 
recent development. In 1940 the yield of per. 
sonal and corporation income taxes barely 
exceeded $1 billion each and they accounted 
for less than 20 percent of all taxes. In the 
current fiscal year income tax collections 
may total $70 billion, of which 95 percent 
will go to the National Government. 

Will income tax proceeds keep rising at a 
rapid pace? It is generaly held that, in an 
expanding economy, income taxes grow pro- 
portionately faster than other taxes or na- 
tional income. But the record of the post- 
war years (1944 to 1959) shows this picture; 


Percent 
Increase in collections of income taxes. — 62 
Increase in collections of all other taxes, 

(sales, property, etc.) 210 
Increase in national income 118 

Between World War I and World War I 
collections from income taxes increased 20 
percent from all other taxes almost 100 per- 
cent. Only during World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean war did income tax col- 
lections rise more rapidly than the proceeds 
from sales, property, and other taxes, or than 
the national income. Income taxes were 
pushed to their high levels for purposes of 
defense, and, in fact, Federal income tax rev- 
enues still approximately equal the combined 
total of outlays for war-connected purposes. 

The record shows clearly that the sharp 
rise in income tax collections in the United 
States—ahead of other taxes and of the na- 
tional income—was a war phenomenon that 
finds no parallel in peacetime. Income tax 
rates were lifted to excessive levels in war- 
time, and had to be cut back in peacetime 
when other taxes were increased. As a 
result income tax collections grew more 
slowly than other tax yields, except during 
wars. Á 

Income tax yields will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to rise as the economy expands. But 
it Is less certain whether they will grow 
at a faster rate than the national income 
or possibly more slowly. There is a wide- 
spread belief that the present level of in- 
come tax rates exerts a repressive influence 
upon the dynamic forces in the economy. 
Recurrent demands for a reduction of the 
near-war-time rates may lead to another tax 
cut sometime in the 1960's, which would 
affect prospective revenues. 

Some of the proposals for income tax 
rate reduction in recent years have been 
accompanied by suggestions to broaden the 
tax base: to close some of the so-called 
loopholes through which allegedly larg: 
sums escape taxation. : 

It is true that less than half of all per- 
sonal income is now subjected to federal 
income taxation and that personal income, 
as defined by the Department of Commerce, 
exceeds the taxable income reported on Fed- 
eral individual income tax returns by more 
than $200 billion. But most of the differ- 
ence consists of personal exemptions, social 
benefits, imputed income, standard deduc- 
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tions, etc. To curtail these provisions, or to 
restrict the deductibility of State and local 
taxes, interest payments, medical expenses, 
etc. or to eliminate the split-income provi- 
sion for married couples would mean a hefty 
tax boost for many or most taxpayers and 
is unlikely to be considered by Congress. 
Company yachts, expense accounts and 
mineral percentage depletion make attractive 
newspaper copy but are of little conse- 
quence, revenuewise. In years past the 
tightening of income tax provisions in one 
direction was usually accompanied by the 
enactment of benefits in other areas which 
almost—or’ more than—offset the revenue 
gain. There are many demands for tax re- 
lief, for example in regard to depreciation 
allowances, retirement funds of self-em- 
ployed, etc. Tax reform may improve the 
equity of the tax structure but is unlikely 
to result in a substantial increase in receipts, 
if any. 

It appears that Federal Income taxes have 
reached the limit of their load-bearing ca- 
pacity and that their yield will not rise 
much faster than the national economy. It 
may rise more slowly. State income taxes 
may continue to be boosted but will prob- 
ably remain of relatively small size. 

The peacetime trend has been for income 
taxes to be cut and for other taxes to be 
raised. As a result, in the past 7 years 
that is since the Korean war taxes became 
effective—collections of income taxes have 
risen $6 billion (12 percent), of all other taxes 
$15 billion (53 percent). Since the end of 
World War II, the collection of income taxes, 
as a percentage of all taxes, has fallen from 
72 percent in 1944 to 57 percent In 1959. If 
that trend continues, which it well may, in- 
come taxes may account for less than half 
of all taxes in the United States by the late 
1960's. 

Not so many years ago property taxes 
were widely held to be on tae way out. But 
they staged an amazing comeback in the 
postwar period. Between 1944 and 1959, col- 
lections from all nonproperty taxes (income, 
sales, etc.) increased 90 percent, from prop- 
erty taxes, a spectacular 233 percent. Na- 
tional income meanwhile grew only 118 per- 
cent, while the growth rate of national 
wealth approximately matched the rise in 
property tax collections, Throughout the 
20th century, the accumulation of tangible 
wealth has equalled or exceeded the growth 
rate of national income in times of peace 
and prosperity and property taxes have 
proven an expandable and expanding source 
of governmental revenue. They total al- 
most as much as all other State and local 
taxes combined. Only during wars and ma- 
jor depressions did property taxes—and na- 
tional wealth—stagnate. 

Much or most of the rise in property tax 
collections came from increased or newly 
created values. Since the end of World War 
II, $400 billion (1959 dollars) worth of new 
private construction has been completed, 
million of acres of vacant or farmland have 
multiplied in value as they were converted 
to industrial, commercial or residential use, 
ond $150 billion (1959 dollars) of new pub- 
lic services facilities (highways, streets, 
schools, water supply, sewer, etc.) enhanced 
the value of abutting property. Improve- 
ment in assessment administration also con- 
tributed to greater yields. 

The property tax is at a disadvantage in 
Telation to other taxes because it is un- 
comfortably conspicuous. Residential prop- 
erty taxes account for only 5 percent or 6 
percent of the $100 billion which the Ameri- 
can people annually pay in taxes. But they 
hit the homeowner with a large bill while 
other taxes are either deducted from his 
wages, paid in small amounts, or hidden in 
the price of the goods he buys. The home- 
owner knows about his property taxes but 
is unaware of much of the other taxes he 
eventually bears. Nor does he fully realize 
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that he offsets a major part of his property 
tax bill on his Federal and State income tax 
through the deductibility of the property 
tax and mortgage interest and nontaxtbillty 
of the imputed income from his equity 
(rent-free living). 

Property tax yields could well continue 
thelr steady advance through the 1960's. 
The main factors that will set the pace are: 

(a) Close to half a trillion dollars worth 
of new private construction may be expected 
to be bult during the 1960's and will aug- 
ment the tax rolls. 

(b) Land values will continue to rise as 
huge acreages are turned into new sub- 
urbs, industrial parks, etc. 

(c) Reassessments programs will bring 
taxable values closer to current values, and 
greater uniformity will make taxes more 
equitable and acceptable to taxpayers. 

The property tax will of course never re- 
gain the status which it occupied until a 
generation ago when it accounted for over 
half of all tax collections in the United 
States. Nor would this be desirable. But 
it can and probably will continue to pro- 
vide a major share of the cost of local pub- 
lice services, and thus help to maintain 
local self-government. 

Sales or consumption taxes play a minor 
role in the American tax structure, in con- 
trast to most other industrial countries 
where they dominate the fiscal scene. Eleven 
percent of all our tax collections comes from 
excises on liquor, tobacco and gasoline, 65 
Percent from other special excises and cus- 


toms, and 4.5 percent from general sales and 


gross receipts taxes. The United States is 
the only industrial country whose national 
government does not levy 4 broad-based 
sales or turnover tax: Thirty-five States and 
some localities impose retail sales taxes at 
comparatively low rates. On the whole, it 
may well be said that sales taxation Is the 
underdeveloped area of taxation in the 
United States. 

If demands to expand and liberalize public 
Services and benefits continue unabated 
through the 1960's, and if other types of 
taxes fall to produce the needed amounts, 
consumption taxes are likely to be called 
upon to supply a larger share of the budget- 
ary requirements. You may remember that 
John Galbraith, not long ago, tled the ex- 
pansion of public services to lessened resist- 
ance to higher sales taxes. 

The example of many countries suggests 
that relatively heavy consumption taxes can 
be imposed without an apparent detriment 
to economic growth. All of us are familiar 
with the charge that sales taxes are regres- 
sive and unfair in placing relatively heavier 
burdens upon low-income groups. However 
Studies in a number of States—Californtia, 
Pennsylvanla, Connecticut, eto —have shown 
that a retail sales tax, particularly 
with food exempt, is proportional through 
much or most of the income range, and re- 
gressive only at the top and bottom ends of 
the scale. The real vice of the sales tax— 
if it be a vice—probably is not that it robs 
the poor but that it does not rob the rich, 
in other words, that it does not redistribute 
income from some to others as the income 
tax does. The issue of sales versus income 
taxation is a question of political philosophy 
which will undoubtedly continue to be de- 
bated for a long time. 

The importance of consumption taxes in 
our tax system has grown in the postwar pe- 
riod, from 14 percent of all tax collections 
in 1944 to 22 percent in 1959. It is con- 
ceivable that their share may rise to more 
than 25 percent by 1970, as rates are revised 
and coverage is broadened. 
WHO WILL HANG THE BELL 

CAT’S NECK? 

When it has become obvious that heavier 
taxes are inevitable it still remains for some 
Public officials to take the political responsi- 
bility for raising them. Since such political 
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responsibility is more easily identifiable at 
local and State levels, we may expect a gen- 
eral tendency to place the undesirable job 
at the door of the National Government. 

Until about a generation ago, State and 
local governments gathered about two-thirds 
of all governmental revenues, leaving one- 
third to the National Government. The rel- 
ative position has since been reversed and 
the National Government now claims about 
two-thirds of all public revenues, Some ob- 
servers have interpreted this as expressing a 
gradual trend toward fiscal ‘centralization. 
But closer analysis reveals a different picture. 

During wartime—in World Wars I and II 
and during the Korean war—the National 
Government, for obvious reasons, expanded 
its revenues at a more rapid pace than State 
and local governments. But in peacetime— 
prior to World War I, between the two wars, 
and in the postwar perlod—State and local 
revenues increased much faster than Federal 
revenues, Moreover, in peacetime, State- 
local revenues climbed at a more rapid rate 
than the National income, Federal revenues 
at & slower rate. 

For example, between 1922 and 1940 Fed- 
eral reyenues grew 64 percent, State-local 
revenues 113 percent; between 1944 and 1959 
Federal revenues grew 68 percent, State- 
local revenues a spectacular 259 percent. 
During the last- mentioned period (1944 
1959) National income expanded 118 per- 
cent. 

In other words, the sharp relative growth 
in Federal taxation took place only during a 
few years—1916 to 1920, 1940 to 1944, 1950 to 
1952—when war demanded a concentration 
of the National effort in the National Gov- 
ernment. During peacetime, State and local 
governments, with all their much-vaunted 
disabilities, managed to expand their reve- 
nues at a more rapid pace than the National 
Government. The obvious explanation for 
this trend is that most of the domestic pub- 
lic services are the primary responsibility of 
States and communities. State legislatures 
and local bodies have been under constant 
pressure to boost taxes, and they obliged at 
an amazing rate. Two-thirds of the State 
legislatures raised taxes in 1955, and again 
in 1959. Counties, cities, school districts, 
and other local governments have been push- 
ing up their taxes, gradually and consist- 
ently, year after year. 

Congress has seldom raised the level of tax- 
ation outside of wartime, Rather, in re- 
sponse to irresistible pressures, it has tended 
to reduce taxes during extended periods of 
peace and prosperity. 

Largely because of changes in tax rates, the 
National Government's share of all public 
revenues shrank from 79 percent in 1944 to 
64 percent in 1959. Whether this trend is 
desirable or not is not so much a question 
of economic considerations but whether we 
favor centralization of governmental power 
or home rule and local autonomy. Peter F. 
Drucker suggested in an article in Harper's 
for July 1960: “This tremendous expansion 
of the [local] governments has gone more 
than halfway toward restoring the pre-New 
Deal balance between the National and the 
[local] governments in the domestic feld. It 
has made the [local] governments at least, 
potentially the really dynamic, expansion- 
ist, innovating organs in American social 
policy.” If the trend of the postwar years 
continues, and barring a war emergency, 
public revenues in the United States may, 
some time in the 1970's be evenly split be- 
tween the National-State-local governments. 

The National Government has repeatedly 
been charged with having preempted the 
major sources of public revenue and thus 
having made it impossible for States and 
communities to take care of their budgetary 
requirements, This charge is not without 
foundation. States would be in a better 
position to raise taxes if, as Harold Groves 
so well put it, the Federal Government did 
not “decend annually upon their taxpayers 
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like a ton of bricks.” Congress has raised 
income tax rates so high as to make it very 
dificult for the States to superimpose their 
own rates on top of the Federal tax. But 
the Federal Government has not entered the 
field of property taxation nor of general sales 
taxation. In those areas States and comi- 
munities may raise their taxes as high as 
their citizens are willing to bear them. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me now summarize in capsule form 
the outlook for fiscal developments in the 
1960's: 

Governmental expenditures most certainly 
will continue to mount, though probably not 
as rapidly as they did during the 1950's, 
But they may grow at a faster rate than 
national income or governmental revenues 
at current effective tax rates and thus force 
a gradual rise in the tax burden or in the 
public debt, or both. 

The relative importance of income taxes 
in our tax structure has tended to soar dur- 
ing wars and to diminish in peacetime— 
from 38 percent of all tax collections in 1920 
to 19 percent in 1940 and from 72 percent in 
1944 to 57 percent in 1959. Barring a war 
emergency it seems reasonable to expect that 
this long-range trend will continue. This 
would help to correct our lopsided tax struc- 
ture and bring it into closer conformance 
with the tax system of other industrial na- 
tions. It is conceivable, though far from 
certain, that sometime during the 1960's 
some relief from Federal income taxation 
may be granted—if Congress uses sufficient 
restraint on the appropriations side. States 
on the other hand, are more likely to con- 
tinue to raise or tighten their income taxes. 
But income taxes are not likely to amount 
to more than 10 percent of all State-local tax 
receipts, 

Property tax yields will keep growing and, 
with a thorough administrative reform, the 
tax could gain added importance. A major 
overhaul of assessment procedures and of 
Jurisdictional limitations is probably the 
most vital and urgent—and, also, the most 
difficult—fiscal task of State and local goy- 
ernments in the decade of the 1960's, 


Signs point to the conclusion that the 
role of consumption taxes will continue to 
rise. The coverage of sales taxes is likely 
to be broadened, and exemptions may be 
reduced. The typical State sales tax rate 
in 1970 could be between 4 percent and 
6 percent. 


Most of the additive tax legislation is 
likely to take place at State and local levels 
during the 1960's, as it did during the 1950's. 
It is vital that official as well as citizens 
research groups at State and community 
levels start now planning for the prospective 
size of budgetary requirements and the 
means of meeting them. 


Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this month the Ukrainian peo- 
ple will celebrate the 43d anniversary 
of their independence. 

It is particularly ironic that a freedom 
for which so many fought so long was 
so short lived, and that the observance 
this year must be held while the Ukrain- 
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ian people are gripped in the most mer- 
ciless form of slavery ever known. But 
it is heartening to realize that despite 
the years of suffering Ukraine has en- 
dured, its spirit of independence still 
lives. 

In the past I have paid tribute to 
the great Ukrainian people for their 
devotion to liberty and I think it is well 
at this time to reiterate that behind the 
Iron Curtain, in the most oppressed of 
all lands, there glows the spark that 
someday may set the world ablaze with 
a newer and nobler freedom, because the 
love of freedom and the devotion to 
human liberty of so great a people well 
could provide the inspiration for all free 
peoples. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I join all 
America in saluting the Ukrainian peo- 
ple and the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, which speaks for 
them in this country. 


Failare of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission To Take Action Regarding 
Tragic Grade Crossing Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call attention again to grade-crossing 
accidents that result from what has been 
termed an inexcusable disregard of duty 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
I want to emphasize the tragic develop- 
ments which may very well be the result 
of the failure of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to act. 

On the morning of January 17 one of 
the crack trains of the Illinois Central 
Railroad—the City of New Orleans—on 
its northbound journey to Chicago struck 
á tank truck carrying petroleum prod- 
ucts. Some say it was hauling highly 
dangerous commodity—butane. The ac- 
cident occurred within the limits of Mag- 
nolia, Miss., and resulted in the death by 
fire of at least nine people, including 
the engine crew and the truck driver, as 
well as others not directly involved in 
the collision. This collision was another 
one to add to a longer list of occurrences 
which are identical except as to detail. 
The accident has been scheduled by Di- 
vision 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an investigation January 
31, 1961, at Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss. 


Mr. Speaker, this accident was bad 
enough. The relatives and friends of 
those who met this painful death will 
never forget the shock and horror of its 
occurrence. But the circumstance which 
is appalling to me and which begins to 
engender righteous anger is the utter 
failure over many months of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to take one 
step—to do any one special thing to 
prevent such happenings. I am also 
beginning to wonder about the attitude 
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of the petroleum industry and of those 
trucking companies engaged in hauling 
petroleum products. 

On September Ist of last year I ex- 
tended my remarks regarding grade- 
crossing accidents which appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
day. I complained about the action of 
the ICC in rejecting for the third time 
the request of the railway brotherhoods 
for a general investigation by the ICC to 
determine what could and should be done 
to prevent these rail-highway grade- 
crossing collisions with trucks hauling 
gasoline and other dangerous commodi- 
ties. 

In my remarks I reviewed briefly the 
developments. I described the collision 
on March 1, 1960, near Bakersfield, 
Calif., when a train hit a truck with 
7,000 gallons of petroleum, killing 14 
people—11 of whom were passengers on 
the train. I mentioned the incident 
which occurred a few days later near 
Chanute, Kans., where a father and son, 
engineer and fireman, were killed when 
an M-K-T locomotive hit a tank truck. I 
spoke of the two separate collisions in 
June of 1960 near Jacksonville, Fla., 
when five more men were cremated in 
the same way. In August of last year 
near Birmingham, Ala., three of the train 
crew and the truckdriver followed the 
same route. 

I pointed out that the five brother- 
hoods of railroadmen who are engaged 
in operating trains had filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a pe- 
tition pleading with that body to con- 
duct a general investigation of such col- 
lisions to find out what the ICC could 
and should do to prevent them. I men- 
tioned the fact that similar petitions 
previously filed by the same brother- 
hoods had been turned down by that 
Commission. Then I pointed out that 
the ICC on August 15 made a decision 
again turning down the petition. How- 
ever, that decision was not announced 
until August 29, just a few days before 
Congress was to adjourn. 

In the meantime the ICC had received 
objections to that petition from two 
presumably responsible bodies; namely, 
the Central Committee on Highway 
Transportation of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and the National Tank 
Truck Carriers, Inc. The gist of these 
objections was the claim that the inves- 
tigation would do no good and that the 
gasoline truckers and shippers were tak- 
ing care of the situation themselves. 
This latest occurrence with nine more 
dead people proves how invalid those 
arguments were. At the same time var- 
ious railroads had filed pleadings in sup- 
port of the effort of their employees and 
5 in the request for a critical in- 
quiry. 

It is amazing that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied the petition of 
the railroad brotherhoods. Only 6 of the 
11 Commissioners voted to take that ac- 
tion and 1 of that 6, only a few days 
ago, was reappointed by President Eisen- 
hower. One other Commissioner voted 
to grant the petition and four Commis- 
sioners did not vote. 

The brotherhoods promptly filed a re- 
quest for the ICC to reconsider its ac- 
tion. That was filed in September and 
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the whole proceeding is still pending 
now 4 months later on that petition for 
reconsideration. 

It should be remembered that Con- 
gress has delegated to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—which is a so- 
called arm of Congress—responsibility 
for the safety of operation of motor ve- 
hicles in interstate commerce, Having 
acted on this subject we have probably 
deprived the States and local authorities 
of power to deal with such safety at least 
as far as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned. Whatever the truck was doing 
at Magnolia, Miss., January 17, it is 
certainly an indisputable fact that the 
train was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. Speaker, a court in Portland, 
Oreg., has since ruled that there is no 
regulation over the safety of operation 
of trucks, by State or national authori- 
ties unless the operation is carried on 
for-hire. This is because some lawyer 
has discovered a new loophole in the al- 
ready inadequate regulations of the ICC. 
In my book, gasoline or butane is just as 
dangerous whether or not it is hauled 
free of charge or for hire. However, the 
ICC has failed to do one single thing to 
close that alleged loophole or even to 
see whether or not it actually exists. 

Despite the fact that I have had letters 
from the ICC and from the Petroleum 
Institute and the tank truckers, tragic 
deaths at grade crossings continue to 
go on. 

I ask you, as Members of Congress, how 
would you feel if you were the wife of a 
locomotive engineer or fireman? Do you 
believe those men have a chance when 
their engines hit a tank full of gasoline 
or butane? Agony, pain, and flaming 
death are the only results. And how 
frequently does this occur? For that 
matter, would you not feel exactly the 
same way if you were the wife or the 
father or mother of a man driving one of 
these trucks? Would you not wonder 
every time he left on a trip whether or 
not he would come back? What organ- 
ization representing men—either train- 
men or truekmen is worth its salt unless 
it displays some concern for the safety of 
its members under circumstances such as 
these? 

In my closing remarks last fall I ex- 
pressed my intention to ask Congress to 
authorize a full-dress investigation of 
grade-crossing accidents and what the 
ICC is doing to prevent them. I have 
refrained from taking that action as yet 
in the hope that the ICC would grant 
the petition of the brotherhoods for 
reconsideration. It is my belief that an 
investigation by the Commission, if 
promptly begun and carried forward, 
offers an opportunity for a more con- 
structive and fruitful proceeding than 
one carried on by Congress in the white 
heat of publicity where accusations and 
recriminations are necessarily present. 
Unless the ICC acts at once, however, I 
will be obliged to ask Congress to author- 
ize a comprehensive and vigorous 
investigation, 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish to 
make part of my remarks the following 
articles appearing in the Washington 
D.C.) Evening Star, January 17, 1961, 
and the New York Daily News, January 
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18, 1961, concerning the tragic accident 

at a grade crossing in Magnolia, Miss., 

on January 17, 1961: 

From the New zo Daily News, Jan. 18, 
1961] 


Etcuty-MtcE-Per-Hour TRAIN SMASHES Gas 
Tuvck. Kits Sx 


Macno.i, Miss., January 17.—The stream- 
liner City of New Orleans, speeding toward 
Chicago at nearly 80 miles per hour with 
its whistle blowing like hell, smashed into a 
gasoline truck today, killing six and injur- 
ing six. 

The 9-car express rammed the truck at a 
crossing in downtown Magnolia, a community 
of 2,200 in south Mississippi, about 100 miles 
north of New Orleans, Stores and offices line 
the streets on both sides of the track. 

The truck exploded, spewing flames as 
high as the trees and the length of the train. 
The big diesel—bound from New Orleans to 
Chicago—skidded 300 yards along the track 
that divides the town, then came to a halt. 

ENGINEER, FIREMAN DEAD — 

Among the dead were the train's engineer 
and fireman, J. A. (Jimmy) Livingston, of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., and John Collins, of Jackson; 
and the truckdriver, Morris Piggot, operator 
of a small store near McComb. 

The others killed were identified as Bobby 
Gwin, a freight yard employee, and Hancey 
Johns and Charles Hughes, grain unloaders, 
All three were from Magnolia. 

R. L. Williams, s Magnolia painter, was in 
a Main Street store when he heard the 
streamliner approaching, its whistle blowing 
like hell. He said the truckdriver apparently 
didn't hear the train and started slowly 
across the tracks. 


ONLY A WARNING SIGN 


There is a red and white sign warning 
motorists to stop at the crossing, but there 
are no flashing lights or crossbars. 

Flaming gasoline rained on the workers, 
boxcars, and a nearby warehouse. The 
freight cars and warehouse were badly 
burned. 

Dr, Claude Pettey, a dentist whose office is 
Near the depot, saw Percy Nelson, a train 
yard laborer, staggering down the tracks with 
his clothes on fire. Pettey pulled the burn- 
ing clothing from Nelson, who kept asking 
about the other boys. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan. 17, 
1961 

Nine Kir WHEN Train Hrrs Truck 

Macnotia, Miss., January 17—The pas- 
Senger train City of New Orleans, speeding 
through Magnolia en route to Chicago at 
about 80 miles per hour, rammed into a gaso- 
line truck at a whistlestop crossing today, 
killing nine persons and injuring six others. 

The streamliner steaked 300 yards after 
smashing into the truck, with flames sweep- 
ing the length of its nine cars. 

Illinois Central authorities said the train 
was not due to stop in Magnolia, about 100 
miles north of New Orleans, The truck- 
driver, they sald, apparently did not hear 
the train or realize it was approaching. 

The dead were J. A. (Jimmy) Livingston, 
the engineer from McComb, Miss.; Fireman 
John Collins, Truckdriver Morris Piggott, 
Percy Nelson, Bob Gwin, Prentiss Jackson, 
Hans Johns, and Charles Hughes, all freight 
yard employees, and one other unidentified 
yard employee. 

The Illinois Central track splits the down- 
town section of Magnolia, a community of 
about 2,200. Flaming gasoline from the ex- 
plosion spewed over the workers unloading 
grain from three freight cars and onto one 
warehouse. The cars and the warehouse were 
bady burned. 

Rallroad spokesmen said there were no re- 
ports of passenger injuries. 
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There is a red and white sign at the cross- 
ing, witnesses said, making a stop at the 
crossing manadatory under State law. But 
there were no flashing lights or crossbars. 


Eloquent Inaugural 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1961, I was one of many who 
witnessed the inauguration of the 35th 
President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy. The inaugural address has 
made a great impression on the people 
of this country and the world. 

President Kennedy spoke with firm- 
ness, and yet he was gentle and kind. 
He spoke of the new generation that 
has taken over the reigns of government. 
This address was hailed across the land. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
one of the Nation's leading newspapers, 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on January 21, 1961. The editorial fol- 
lows: : 

ELOQUENT INAUGURAL 

President Kennedy's inaugural address— 
nearly every phrase a polished gem—was an 
eloquent mixture of challenge and concilia- 
tions for America’s foes, of promise and hope 
for America’s friends, of summons and dare 
for America’s people, 

Confident in tone, tough in texture, gen- 
eralized in content, specific in only one or 
two particulars, it was Just such a speech 
as the occasion called for. It's theme—that 
the torch has now passed to a new genera- 
tion of Americans, but a generation “tem- 
pered by war, disciplined by a cold and bitter 
peace, proud of our ancient heritage” and de- 
termined to preserve freedom—bullt just the 
solid bridge from past to future that the 
times require. 

The President's main purpose on this his- 
toric occasion was, plainly, to strike a new 
posture for America before the world. When 
studied with care, it is a posture—we are 
reassured to say—which is unchanged in 
fundamentals, but suggestive of all the 
special attributes of youth: Zest, confidence, 
resiliency, toughness. There is, indeed, the 
trace of a cocky swagger in his new Ameri- 
can posture but with it an urgent reafirma- 
tion of America’s readiness to “begin anew 
the quest for peace.” 

“Let every nation know,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “that we shall pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend, or oppose any foe in order to assure 
* * © liberty.” But with such talk as this 
went a new and friendly plea to the Kremlin 
rulers to join in a massive effort to stop the 
arms race while there is time. “Let both 
sides,” said the new President—as if to con- 
cede that we, like they, had lacked before in 
sincerity— for the first time, formulate seri- 
ous and precise proposals” for arms con- 
trol. And from that beginning, he told the 
Russians, we can aspire to this goal: To- 
gether let us explore the stars, conquer the 
deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean 
depths and encourage the arts and com- 
merce.” 

Noble vision of mankind's destiny—tif only 
the tyrants of Moscow and Peiping could 
somehow be made to substitute it for theirs. 
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But this, alas, till now has always been the 
rub. 

As he heard the inspiring words of his 
young successor, the retiring President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, must have harked 
back sadly to a time 8 years ago when he, in 
what was surely his most eloquent speech, 
made an almost identical plea. This was not 
his inaugural, but the speech he addressed 
3 months later, after Stalin had died, to the 
new rulers of Russia, appealing as President 
Kennedy does now for a new beginning on 
the quest for peace. 

Ike, too, in that famous speech of April 
17, 1953, had pleaded for an earnest of their 
sincerity, and for a fresh start particularly 
on controlled disarmament. Given success 
in that small beginning, he said, the world 
could then move to its greatest opportunity: 
“The dedication of the energies, the resources 
and the imaginations of all peaceful nations 
to a new kind of war—a declared, total war, 
not upon any human enemy, but upon the 
brute force of poverty and need.” To this 
kind of war, if we could but get the cold war 
foe to join us in waging it, America was 
ready to commit vast resources, to “dedicate 
our strength to serving the needs, rather 
than the fears, of the world.” 

But nothing, of course, came of it. De- 
spite 8 years of diligent followthrough by 
Ike, peace in every way he knew, 
the new rulers of Russia weren't having any. 
They were bent, instead, on “burying” us. 

So now we start anew. Holding out the 
same olive branch, the same vision of what 
a bright new world it could be, the same 
ominous warning of the terrible fate facing 
mankind if the destructive forces are not 
controlled, President Kennedy takes up the 
challenge where Ike laid it down. “The 
trumpet summons us again,” he says, to "a 
struggle against the common enemies of 
poverty, disease and war 


Maybe—just maybe—this young, bold, 
confident, take-charge type of generation 
with its take-charge type of President can 
do what the old one, with all the good will 
in the world, could not. Maybe the Krem- 
lin can really be convinced this time, by the 
right mixture of toughness and conciliation, 
that it has more to gain than lose by letting, 
or helping, the Kennedy dream of tomor- 
row's world come true. Dare we hope so? 
Rather, we dare not despair of the possi- 
bility, nor withhold an ounce of our strength 
and fortitude from the effort to bring it 
to realization. 


Hon. Keith Thomson 
SPEECH 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
my 8 years in the House I have not heard 
such an outpouring of deserving and 
sincere testimony as to the character, 
ability, talent, and capacity of any of 
our deceased Members as I have heard 
today from both sides of the aisle con- 
cerning the passing of our colleague,, 
KEITH THOMSON. 

This spontaneous expression of na- 
tional, personal, and family loss is an 
impressive memorial to which I can add 
nothing, but I can wholeheartedly and 
with all candor approve eyerything which 
has been said. The most difficult prayer 
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to offer is “Thy will, not mine, be done” 
and it is the one we have the most 
trouble comprehending. 

Mrs. Younger joins me in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to Mrs. Keith 
Thomson and the sons who have a truly 
precious birthright. 


Narcotics: Bureaucratic Brushoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
January 20, 1961: 

Nancorics: BUREAUCRATIC BRUSHOFF 


The Federal Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Narcotics has roused itself from a 4- 
year hibernation long enough to look around 
and decide that illicit dope traffic is not such 
a serious national problem after all. 


JURY WAS PREJUDICED 


It was, however, hardly the report of an 
impartial jury. The members represented 
the very Government bureaus whose in- 
difference had been strongly criticized as 
contributing to the ineffectual control of 
international dope sources. The committee 
itself was reactivated only when the clamor 
for sterner Federal action became too wide- 
spread and insistent to ignore. 

Their verdict, therefore, was predictable: 
Narcotics present a real problem only in the 
metropolitan areas of California and three 
other large States, and thus there is no 
Cause for general alarm or major changes in 
prevailing Federal attitudes. 

Having submitted this apologia for the 
apathy of the bureaus, the IDCN will pre- 
sumably now resume its slumbers. But its 
findings and conclusions are worth examin- 
ing, if only as a guide to the reasoning of 
Federal agencies in this critical matter. 

DISSENTING OPINION 


The Interdepartmental Committee went 
over the same ground, literally and figur- 
atively, as the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency which declared 
that narcotics were not a limited problem 
but a major factor in the national upsurge 
of crimes and serious misbeharior among 
youths. 

Members of the subcommittee, headed by 
the late Senator Hennings, were also highly 
critical of the inertia and inadequacies of 
the Federal agencies in Washington in deal- 
ing with the problem. 

The Senate subcommittee was particularly 
alarmed over the southern California nar- 
cotics trade, which it described as a very 
serious threat. 

"Unless bold measures are undertaken to 
control, reduce and eventually wipe out this 
insidious trade,” said the subcommittee, ‘‘we 
can expect to see a steady rise in other crim- 
inal activities which addicts engage in while 
under the influence of drugs or in a des- 
perate effort to obtain money for their 
habit.” 

CREDIT FOR PROGRESS 

The Interdepartmental Committee con- 
ceded the flow of narcotics across the Mex- 
lean border was a “troublesome problem,” 
but spoke hopefully of efforts at control by 
the Mexican Government. Actually, any re- 
cent progress toward cooperation between 
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the two countries has been more the result 
of the of the California con- 
gressional delegation than any new initiative 
by the State and Treasury Departments. 

It would, moreover, be unrealistic to ex- 
pect the government in Mexico City to 
undertake any major effort so long as it 
can discern no special concern in Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. 

Fortunately, the Congress, if not the bu- 
reaus, is concerned. A unanimous resolution 
was passed by the House last year calling 
for a White House Conference on Narcotics 
to focus national attention on a national 
problem—and to bring pressure on leaders 
of the national agencies not to ignore the 
dope menace as merely an isolated plague 
whose infection threatens only a few parts 
of the country. 

Effective Federal action to control the in- 
ternational dope traffic will be only one vic- 
tory in the struggle against narcotics, but 
an indispensable one. And no amount of 
bureaucratic whitewashing can diminish its 
significance. 


Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian In- 
dependence 


SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
reach the 43d anniversary of Ukraine's 
independence, this January 22, it creates 
anew a desire on the part of our Nation 
to seek an extension of freedom’s 
frontier. 

The 86th Congress was militant in its 
pointed legislative action toward this 
end—the sincerity of its attitude toward 
captive nations and their leaders was 
reflected in the passage of the Captive 
Week resolution, Public Law 86—749, au- 
thorizing a Shevchenko statue and 
honoring this Europe's freedom 
fighter,” House Document No. 445. 

The reaction was a God-sent message 
of hope to those behind the Iron Curtain 
and counteracted Moscow's distortions of 
our materialistic and conservative na- 
tionalism. 

It is of monumental importance that 
the United States impress further the 
peoples within the immediate control of 
the Soviet nation that the false image 
of the capitalistic system and its leaders 
are but the mental figments of a clever 
propaganda—thus, to influence their 
loyalty and suport of the Soviet Union. 

We must, in our future actions, not 
only contrive to stop the spread of com- 
munism, but must, by every means, 
counteract false propaganda within the 
Soviet Union itself and its satellites to 
thus weaken our enemies from within. 

The victory of this age of the cold war 
will speedily be ours when the internal 
control of the Soviet states will be 
weakened. 

It can be best accomplished by de- 
stroying the Russian image of power and 
falsity of purpose. 

The freedom loving patriots within 
these captive nations, armed with the 
truth and realistic proof, can cause such 
a measure of unrest and confusion that 
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enormous military forces will be needed 
for security surveillance. 

This aroused populace, flexing its 
muscles of freedom, will in itself weaken 
and destroy the stability of the controls 
at Moscow. It will hasten the end of 
the cold war and result in independence 
and freedom among all nations at the 
new, extended frontier of peace. 

We must persevere to this end. 


John Foster Dulles Memorial Stamp 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude a copy of the speech delivered by 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field on the occasion of the first day 
ceremony of the John Foster Dulles me- 
morial postage stamp. Because of the 
high esteem in which Secretary Dulles 
is held, not only by my colleagues in the 
Congress, but by the American people 
as well, I feel Mr. Summerfield’s re- 
marks deserve wide recognition and 
commendation: 

JoHN Fostrr DULLES MEMORIAL STAMP 
CEREMONY—TALK BY POSTMASTER GENERAL 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., DECEMBER 6, 1960 
It is a pleasure to welcome this distin- 

guished audience. 

We appreciate your being with us today 
as we honor the late John Foster Dulles and 
his more than 50 years of dedicated and de- 
voted service in the cause of justice and 
freedom for all men. 

In issuing a memorial stamp dedicated to 
John Foster Dulles, the U.8. Government 
pays homage not only to the chief architect 
of this Nation's foreign policy during a time 
of challenge and crises, but to a man of out- 
standing character and stature who worked 
untiringly for peace, ignoring every personal 
cost and sacrifice, however great. 

Early in his life, John Foster Dulles re- 
solved, the way many young men do, to work 
for the betterment of mankind. Through 
his long and brilliant career he succeeded as 
very few do in achieving the goal he set 
for himself. His dedication was to peace, 
based on the belief that change, though 
inevitable, must be attained without war 
through the acceptance of law and the fos- 
tering of justice throughout the world. 

Born here in Washington, D.C., on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1888, the son of a Presbyterian 
pastor of Watertown, N.Y., and the grand- 
son and nephew of men who served as Sec- 
retaries of State—under President Benjamin 
Harrison and President Woodrow Wilson— 
Mr. Dulles’ early life centered around rig- 
orous and intensive religious training in- 
tertwined with family discussions on moral- 
ity and diplomacy. 

On assuming the office of Secretary of 
State in January 1953, Mr, Dulles’ dedica- 
tion to peace faced the ultimate test. Crises 
throughout the world in Korea, Iran, Indo- 
china, Europe, challenged him. But he was 
prepared, for activity in the field of foreign 
affairs had been his vocation or avocation 
throughout his life. Behind him lay nearly 
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50 years of experience in writing and think- 
ing about world events, including intense 
participation in foreign matters in the 8 
preceding years, John Foster Dulles under- 
stood the peoples and the nations of the 
world—their aspirations and their problems. 
He was ideally equipped to play a leading 
role in assisting the free countries of the 
world in building and maintaining the unity 
and strength indispensable for guarding 
peace and preserving freedom. 

Mr. Dulles deeply believed that moral 
principles should be brought boldly and un- 
ashamedly into the arena of world affairs. 
Each human being, he felt, was endowed 
with spiritual dignity and worth which all 
others should respect; whenever these ele- 
Mentary truths were rejected, he main- 
tained, spiritual and social disorder was 
inevitable, 

His faith in the average man was unshake- 
able. He believed that the struggle for peace 
would never be won without the cumulative 
efforts of millions of individuals working, 
each in their own environment, in ways 
which develop moral power and organize it 
as a mobile powerful force. 

John Foster Dulles felt that our Nation 
had a noble mission to perform: to set an 
example before the world by requiring the 
highest standards of conduct for ourselves. 
He wanted the world to know that our coun- 
try remained steadfast to its historic ideals 
and followed its traditional course of shar- 
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fruits of our free society. He knew that we 
need not fear competition from the despotic 
nations, if we continued to move forward 
under freedom as & dynamic, liberalizing 
force. 

His deep personal faith coupled with rare 
Moral and physical courage characterized his 
life's work. John Foster Dulles probably 
best described his own qualities in stating 
“To achieve world order is a long hard 
task * * * and calls for men who are clear 
83 strong of faith and competent in 

On the occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of Secretary Dulles’ service in the field of 
foreign affairs, President Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower wrote, in part: 

T am quite certain that as this adminis- 
tration joins those which are viewed from 
long historical perspective, your accomplish- 
ments will establish you as one of the great- 
est of our Secretaries of State.” 

And in his “The Legacy of John Foster 
Dulles," Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
noted: 

“The Communists have no hesitancy in 
P: their faith in the eventual dom- 
ination of the world by dictators. Can we be 
less determined in our dedication to the 
cause of freedom from tyranny for all peo- 
ple? In this thought Mr. Dulles leaves to 
the free world perhaps his most lasting and 
valuable legacy.” 

For the public services he rendered, for the 
inspiration he provided his fellow citizens, 
and for the personal sacrifice he made, we 
honor his memory by issuing this postage 
stamp. 

I am highly privileged to take part in this 
program today and to pay tribute, along with 
his many friends and the members of his 
family, to this great and good man I knew 
80 intimately as a friend and fellow Cabinet 
member. 

I shall always remember him as a wholly 
dedicated public servant whose tireless en- 
ergy, and great intellectual abilities were 
devoted to the most noblest of man's aspi- 
rations—peace with justice. 

In this spirit, then, the Post Office De- 
partment gratefully and proudly dedicates 
this John Foster Dulles memorial stamp. 

After its first-day sale here today in Wash- 
ington, 120 million of these Dulles memorial 
stamps will be placed on sale in the Nation's 
35,000 post offices. 
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We believe the widespread use of these 
Dulles stamps will reawaken the gratitude of 
our people for the many services rendered in 
their behalf by John Foster Dulles. We 
hope, too, that they will stimulate the inter- 
est and strengthen the belief in the philoso- 
phy of peace with justice—the ideal mankind 
has never yet reached but never quite for- 
gotten—both here and throughout the world, 
which he so ably and consistently cham- 
pioned throughout his truly distinguished 
career. 


Story of the Founding of SIR’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written and spoken recently 
about our elder citizens. One of the 
most interesting developments in this 
field has been the founding of an organi- 
zation in San Mateo, Calif., of the Sons 
in Retirement, known as the SIR’s. 

I had the privilege of meeting with 
this organization at one of their lunch- 
eons and I can personally testify that 
the organization is one of the most en- 
thusiastic groups that I have ever ad- 
dressed. 

This type of organization has already 
begun to spread, and I am sure that it 
will be accepted in all parts of the 
country. 

The history of the SIR’s is as follows: 

STORY or THE FOUNDING OF SIR's 

The January meeting is to be devoted to 
the story of the founding of SIR’s (Sons in 
Retirement). 

Your officers thought that because of the 
rapid growth on the peninsula and in the 
east bay, many of our members would be 
interested in knowing the story about this 
noteworthy undertaking and how it was 
started. 

Fundsmentally, man is a social type of 
animal and craves the association of his 
fellow man. With this axiomatic thought 
in mind it comes without saying that every 
retired man has experienced the desire to 
continue an intimate and friendly relation 
with those he has been associated with 
during his business life, Many of these asso- 
clates were not of an intimate social rela- 
tionship but, because of a pleasing per- 
sonality, or for some other reason, a per- 
sonal attachment was created and they were 
known as Joe, Jack, or John. Their face 
met yours each morning when you arrived 
at work and at night when you left for home. 
When that last day arrived and you no longer 
went to work a profound breach was created 
in your life. 

It was in the midst of one of these social 
cravings and mental storms that the thought 
of a lunch club was born. A club where 
these people could again be brought back 
into your life. Where there would be an 
excuse to ask a friend to sit at the table 
where his association and companionship 
could be enjoyed. 

The plan for such a group was not the 
easiest thing to develop. Good fortune was 
not to be found by all and the matter of 
financial setup had to be considered. 

Friendship recognizes no man solely for 
his wealth. 

Such a luncheon club had to provide the 
opportunity for any friend, regardless of his 
financial status, to belong. The payment of 
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dues and initiation fees was therefore dis- 
regarded and the matter of funds was left to 
contributions from the members in such 
amounts as their conscience and personal 
clrcumstances would permit. 

Along this same line of fundamental rea- 
soning & sponsoring member was delegated 
as the sole judge of his friends’ acceptability 
to the other members without their vote. 
This outstanding honor invested in the spon- 
sor is something to be cherished. 

Sons in Retirement has no political or re- 
ligious barriers and it is not sponsored by any 
church, lodge, political party, or other group. 

For several years before the founding of 
SIR's these ideas were taking root in the 
mind of Damian L. Reynolds, who in Janu- 
ary 1960 had the title of “Past Big SIR, 
Founder Emeritus” conferred upon him by 
vote of the membership. 

The names of three other men are not to 
be overlooked in the founding of SIR’s and 
they are: Claus J. Hink, Standard Ol of 
California, Lorenz H. Hansen, San Francisco 
Bank of Burlingame, and Wallace B, Plum- 
mer, California Packing Corp. The idea of a 
luncheon club was discussed with them on 
Several preceeding occasions and they are 
now proudly listed as the founder members 
of the club. 

As a “kickoff” for this brandnew idea in 
luncheon clubs for men, Reynolds invited 
14 of his friends to a luncheon at the Clara- 
mar Restaurant in San Mateo, on July 23, 
1958. There were nine who attended; Claus 
J. Hink, Lorenz H. Hansen, Wallace Plummer, 
Damian L. Reynolds, George E. Rogers, Clar- 
ence Johnson, Conrad R. Lange, Lloyd E. 
Cartmill, and Edwin William Torello. 

Eight names were proposed for this new 
luncheon group, but because of the fact that 
in general retired men want nothing which 
alludes to laziness or idleness, Sons in Re- 
tirement (SIR) was the basis of settlement. 

The membership in SIR's increased by 
leaps and bounds. The second meeting 
there were 18, the third meeting 36, the 
fourth meeting 42, and so on. There were 
so many members at the fourth meeting 
that it became necessary to find another 
restaurant which had more capacity and 
thus SIR’s moved to Kim’s on Donnely 
Avenue in Burlingame. In April of 1959 
SIR’s conferred membership on its 100th 
member and another move was necessary, 
The next move was to the Elk’s Club on 
20th Avenue in San Mateo where we still 
remain. 


In November 1960 the membership had 
grown to such a point that the kitchen and 
dining room facilities could not handle any 
more members so the membership has tem- 
porarily been closed at 400. As members 
move away, drop out, or for some other 
reason discontinue their membership, new 
members will be admitted. 

Here you have the history of the founding 
of Sons in Retirement. 


Dedication of the New Canaan, Conn., 
Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
dedication of the new Canaan, Conn., 
post office in my district on January 14, 
1961, the invocation was given by the 
Reverend Francis A. Hale, of St. Joseph's 
Church in North Canaan. 
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The prayer which Father Hale com- 
posed was so unusual and so appropriate 
for the occasion that it has seemed to me 
to be worthy of inclusion in the RECORD 
and I append it herewith: 

THE U.S. Post OFFICE, 

North Canaan, Conn., January 14, 1961. 

Deak Gop: We, your devoted children in 
the Canaan lands of your vineyard, would 
send up this letter of prayer today as the 
first letter from our stately new post office. 

You are ever and always in loving and un- 
ending communication with us. And we 
pray that, passing through this beautiful 
building, our communications with our fel- 
low men will bear something of that same 
love that unites You with us. 

We pray that the “Dear Sirs" and the 
“Very truly yours” will be more than mere 
words here in Canaan. 

We pray that all our messages—each, just 
a little bit—will help to bind all of us, 

charity, to you God, our Father, 
and to Christ, our Brother. 
Very truly yours, 
THE PEOPLE or NORTH CANAAN, 
Amen. 


The Governor of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, itis gen- 
erally agreed that one of the most impor- 
_tant areas in our international relations 
at the present time, and one of the most 
neglected in the past, is the area of Latin 
America. For this reason I was very 
pleased indeed to hear that Gov. Luis 
Muñoz Marin was offered the post of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Governor Marin possesses outstanding 
abilities, as is evidenced by his great ac- 
complishments for Puerto Rico. The 
fact that President Kennedy considered 
him for this vital post in Latin America 
demonstrates that, as in all of his ap- 
pointments, the President's first con- 
cern is to select the very best man avail- 
able for each responsibility. 

In the case of Muñoz Marin, I think we 
can all understand why he is not avail- 
able for the position the President of- 
fered. He is needed to carry on his ex- 
cellent leadership in Puerto Rico and 
he will play a vital role in national policy 
throughout Latin America. 

The Baltimore Sun printed an edito- 
rial entitled “Role for Mufioz,” which I 
would like to insert at this point in the 
ReEcorD because I consider it timely and 
important: 

Rove ror Mußoz 

The value of the Puerto Rican story to 
this country’s international policies has be- 
come increasingly apparent. So has the fact 
that Luis Mufios-Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico, is our wisest statesman in the field of 
Latin American affairs, Mr, Nixon, for one, 
understood that Muñoz’ counsel had not 
been sought often enough, and planned to 
seek it if elected to the Presidency. Mr. 
Kennedy, with similar plans, is able to act 
on them. 
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It has been rumored lately that Mufioz 
might be offered the immensely delicate post 
of Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. As a way of displaying 
the concern of the new administration with 
Latin America’s hopes and problems such an 
appointment would have been a brilliant 
initial stroke. It would also have placed in 
the State Department an invaluable man. 

But Muñoz is invaluable in Puerto Rico, 
too. Entirely aside from his responsibilities 
as Governor, which are special and heavy, he 
is invaluable there as a representative of 
American democracy. His worth to us arises 
from the fact that as Governor of Puerto 
Rico he is not quite to be described as 
„ours.“ Puerto Rico in its Commonwealth 
status partakes (though Muñoz is careful 
not to say this, lest he arouse political con- 
troversy) of nationhood. If in some ways it 
is less than a State, in some ways it is more: 
and Muñoz in some ways is much more than 
a Governor, and much more than he would 
be as an Assistant Secretary of State. It is 
a matter of the amplitude of the stage on 
which he can operate. On balance the 
Puerto Rican stage seems the more ample. 

In any case, the appointment if it ever 
comes is not to come now; and the Puerto 
Rican stage will be enlarged. On this the 
President-elect and the Governor agreed 
yesterday in New York. Puerto Rico's func- 
tion as a hemispheric “meeting place and 
workshop” are to be expanded, and with 
them Mufioz' personal role in national policy. 
This in itself is news of particular impor- 
tance. 


Unrealistic Milk Barriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this House well know my posi- 
tion in efforts to facilitate the transpor- 
tation and sale of high-grade, sanitary 
milk on an interstate and intercom- 
munity basis. 

For years now, many local health reg- 
ulations—while justified under the guise 
of needed sanitary standards to protect 
the public health—have, in fact, oper- 
ated and served only the cause of not- 
too-subtle trade barriers. 

Surely it can no longer be argued— 
at least in good faith—that milk meet- 
ing the grade A standards of the U.S. 
Public Health Service—is unfit for the 
transportation and sale to, and con- 
sumption of our citizens in all parts of 
the country. 

Believing that in the course of time 
certain regulations and legislation 
which once may have been necessary for 
the public good—outgrow their original 
purpose and usefulness, I have submitted 
H.R. 2058 to provide for uniform sanitary 
regulations for milk sold in Federal milk 
marketing order areas. In the January 
1961 issue of the Land O'Lakes News, 
that publication discussed this very issue 
of the distribution and sale of sanitary 
milk in areas now restricted by local 
regulations and controls: 

NATIONAL Mick SANITATION ACT 

Dr. J. C. Olson, professor, Dairy Bacteri- 

ology, Department of Dairy Industries, Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, writing for the Journal 
of Milk and Food Technology, stated, "How 
much longer shall provincial restrictive milk 
control prevail with all its attending inequi- 
ties and costliness? Is it not time for pro- 
gressive sanitarians everywhere to lend their 
vigorous support in the interest of unim- 
peded distribution of ‘grade A’ milk? Gen- 
erally, anything that is economically sound 
and beneficial will come to pass. Progress 
is hastened by action. Why wait?” 

Olson made this statement in urging sup- 
port of the National Milk Sanitation Act in- 
troduced in the U.S. Senate and in the House 
„5 in both the 85th and 86th 


gresses. | 

In essence, the National Milk Sanitation 
Act would prevent the exclusion of any 
grade A milk supply from any market in 
the United States provided this milk has 
been produced and processed in conformance 
with the milk ordinance and code, recom- 
mendations of the Public Health Service. 

The sanitary regulations developed by most 
municipalities were recognized as necessary 
in years past. However, these have require- 
ments differing from one Jurisdiction to an- 
other. Restrictive clauses that appear in 
many of these ordinances haye become effec- 
tive trade barriers masquerading under the 
guise of public health safeguards. 

The National Conference on Interstate 
Milk Shipments in 1950 has been of tre- 
mendous influence in facilitating interstate 
and intrastate milk shipments. 

Reasons for excluding milk from a market 
based upon quality and public safety con- 
siderations are fundamentally untenable to- 
day, according to Olson. Technological de- 
velopments make possible the distribution 
of wholesome milk to areas of consumption 
a thousand miles or more away from the 
location of production. 

In the resolutions adopted at the 1960 
Land O'Lakes annual meeting, was a reso- 
lution which supported the passage of the 
Uniform Sanitation Standards Act. 

The United States has become great be- 
cause of free trade between States as pro- 
vided by the Constitution. Freedom to trade 
should not be denied to grade A milk meet- 
ing the U.S. Public Health Standards. 


Dr. Tom Dooley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the world 
has suffered a great loss in the passing of 
Dr, Thomas A. Dooley. This great man 
fought with a heart and surgical tools— 
not with a gun. Dr. Dooley lived but a 
short time, but his accomplishments were 
a thousandfold. One can say he had 
little time, but how magnificently he 
used this time to spread good throughout 
the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on January 20,1961. The editorial which 
follows praises the wonderful work of a 
great man, Dr. Thomas A. Dooley: 

Dr. TOM DOOLEY 

“Idealism” and “dedication” are words 
that fall easily from the lips. Dr. Thomas 
A. Dooley, dead at 84 of cancer, gave them 
meaning in a way that captured the imagi- 
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nation of his countrymen. He symbolized 
for the postwar generation a passion for 
service to humanity in lands not blessed 
With hospitals and hygiene. His healing of 
the sick in the villages of Laos dramatized, 
in a uniquely human way, a commitment 
to a cause—a peacetime soldiering against 
disease and misery in the ricefields and 
mountains. 

Dr. Dooley’s pioneering was in the tradi- 
tion of the wilderness conquerers who shoved 
Across a continent and then turned back to 
do battle in the slums and hills of want. He 
acted upon his impulses, without weighing 
the odds or heeding the skeptics. His belief 
in direct action, in taking his talents to the 
distressed, made him an inspiration in an 
éra when some Americans worried about a 
national image of comfort and complacency. 
Here was a young man who cared, and by 
caring exemplified the idea that American 
aid in money and materials is not enough, 
that the underdeveloped lands beckon new 
missionaries of the 1960’s to share their 
knowledge and labor. 


The Military and the Gold Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways believed in the use of of facts when 
fighting for a cause. 

I believe more than ever, in the face 
of continuing and climbing unemploy- 
ment, that this Nation has more at stake 
in its foreign aid and trade policies than 
Most of the Members of Congress care 
to admit. 

In line with this, I want to present 
the following fact sheet from the Associ- 
ation of the U.S. Army. 

Whether we agree with its conclusions 
or logic, should not prevent a free dis- 
cussion of the valid arguments 
Presented: y 

THE MILITARY AND THE GOLD CAP 

1. This fact sheet is a further amplifica- 
tion and extension of fact sheet No. 7, dated 
November 18, 1960: “Reduction of Numbers 
of Military Dependents Abroad.” 

On November 16 the President announced 
that he had directed the Secretary of Defense 
to reduce and thereafter limit the number of 
dependents abroad of military and civilian 
Personnel to a total of not more than 200,000 
at any one time. This directive was 
prompted by the Nation's mounting balance 
of payments crisis, and the consequent 
dangerous depletion of our gold reserves. 

The order requires the reduction of the 
number of military dependents stationed 
Overseas from approximately 484,000 to 200,- 
000, effective January 1, 1961, at a rate of 
not less than 15,000 a month. Areas prin- 
cipally affected are Germany, France, United 
Kingdom, and Japan. 

2. While recognizing the extreme gravity 
of the situation which impelled this direc- 
tive, the Association of the US. Army 
strongly urges an exhaustive reappraisal and 
Teview of the factors involved in actuating 
this drastic measure. In urging this massive 
reevaluation, we point out the following 
ba and facts, obtained from ac- 
Cepted and reliable business and military 
sources. 
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3. Simply stated, the dangerous exodus of 
gold from our shores can be attributed pri- 
marily to five major causes: Our balance of 
trade (exports versus imports), expenditures 
by American tourists overseas, investments of 
American capital overseas, foreign aid ex- 
penditures, and the cost of maintaining 
American troops and establishments over- 
seas. All of these factors contribute to the 
present drain on American dollars, and repre- 
sent a direct outflow to foreign countries. 

4. For comparison purposes, the following 
figures are cited: 

(a) On the basis of the best obtainable 
figures, from completely unofficial sources, 
the dollar drain caused by personal expendi- 
tures of our oversea military dependents is 
about $1,000 annually per family. Based on 
an average figure of slightly less than three 
dependents per family, this breaks down to 
about $250 per year per dependent, or about 
$125 million a year. This is not inclusive of 
the amount the military spends out of ap- 
propriated funds for supplies and services 
related to maintaining oversea families. 
These same unofficial sources indicate this 
figure to be in the neighborhood of $725 
million annually, for a grand total of ap- 
proximately $850 million ($1,750 per depend- 
ent). The proposed cutback of 284,000 de- 
pendents, as first announced, would result 
in a reduction of our dollar drain of less 
than $500 million. (Norz.— Recent an- 
nouncements indicate that the 284,000 figure 
may be reduced, resulting in a correspond- 
ingly smaller reduction of the dollar drain.) 

(b) The oversea expenditures of some 
1,500,000 American tourists is about $2 bil- 
lion annually. Foreign tourists spent only 
about $1 billion in this country last year, re- 
sulting in a $1 billion deficit. 

(Nore.—The ceiling on the dollar value 
of foreign goods American tourists may bring 
home duty free is now $500. Formerly only 
$100, the exemption was raised in 1948 and 
again in 1949 specifically to help foreign 
countries when they were short of dollars. 
This situation no longer exists in the econo- 
mies of our highly industrialized and fully 
recovered allies, Since, in spite of the $500 
limit, about 80 percent of returning tourists 
bring back less than $200 worth of goods, a 
severe reduction (i.e., a return to the $100 
limit) would be required to be effective.) 

(c) American capital investments overseas 
resulted in an outflow of about $2 billion last 
year, over and above the amount of foreign 
currencies invested in the United States. 
This adverse balance is due chiefly to a 
firmer stock market, more favorable invest- 
ment climate, more advantageous interest 
rates, and cheaper procurement and produc- 
tion overseas, 

(Norx.— Ford Motor Co. recently an- 
nounced intent to purchase the 
stock in British Ford for $363 million. This 
represents an outflow of American dollars, 
and directly affects our balance-of-payments 
and gold reserve position. For comparison 
purposes, the sum involved in this one trans- 
action alone would maintain about 200,000 
American military dependents for a year.) 

(d) While maintaining a generally favor- 
able import-export balance, the amount the 
American public spent for imported items 
climbed to about $11 billion last year. 

(Norx.— The American public bought 
about $434 million worth of foreign auto- 
mobiles alone last year. This is over half 
the total personal expenditures of our over- 
sea military dependents.) 

(e) In regard to foreign aid and economic 
assistance to underdeveloped nations, we 
agree that, while this is an absolutely vital 
investment in the peace and strength of 
America and the free world, those nations 
allied with us and with strong currencies 
and fully recovered economies must assume 
a larger and fairer burden of these responsi- 
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carrying. 

5. By official estimates, the action taken 
by the President in reducing the number of 
Oversea dependents will save only around 
$500 million annually, when fully opera- 
tional 18 months from now. When com- 
pared with the annual deficit of over $4 bil- 
lion, it can readily be seen that the amount 
saved is not particularly significant, and, by 
itself, will be largely ineffectual in alleviat- 
ing the gold gap. The benefit to be gained 
by this relatively small improvement in our 
balance-of-payments position must be 
weighed against the effects. 

The hardships—personal and financial 
imposed on our fighting men by this direc- 
tive are great. The personal and family dis- 
ruptions created are self-evident. The fi- 
nancial problems (expense of maintaining 
two homes, etc.) are such as to actually con- 
stitute a cut in pay. 

In counting the cost, full recognition 
should be given the following side effects, all 
of which there is every reason to anticipate 
to some degree, and which would be ex- 
tremely damaging to our military position 
and to the efficient administration and fi- 
nancial management of our Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

(a) Serious impairment of morale and 
combat efficiency. 

(b) Sharp drop in enlistments and re- 
enlistments. 

(c) Rise in officer resignations, voluntary 
retirements and requests for release from 
active duty. 

(d) Decline in applicants for advanced 
ROTC and the Military Academies. 

This unprecedented peacetime action is 
further discriminatory in that it affects de- 
pendents of military personnel only. If 
such strong measures are required, it should 
at the very minimum be applied equally to 
all oversea personnel, 

Not only will the recruiting and retention 
of top caliber men be made vastly more 
difficult, but the cost of maintaining the 
Armed Forces will go up. Shorter tours of 
active duty and more rapid turnover of per- 
sonnel will result in increased draft calls, 
with a consequent increase in costs 
and a sacrifice of service professionalism and 

ride. 

E As a further countereffect, many depend- 
ents will, unless expressly prohibited, go 
overseas anyway at their own expense and 
live off the local economy. In these cases 
a far greater percentage of each dollar spent 
would go directly into the foreign economies. 
To deny to these dependents the right to go 
overseas (the same as any other civilian 
tourist) would be so discriminatory as to 
be unthinkable. 

6. While we fully recognize the urgency 
of the problem and the imperative need for 
corrective measures, and accept the fact 
that the military must support necessary ac- 
tions, we maintain that regulations govern- 
ing the military should in no way be dis- 
criminatory in favor of other governmental 
agencies, tourists, or those other private sec- 


- tors of the economy which contribute to our 


gold outflow through their personal pleasure 
or profit. 

The problems of American oversea invest- 
ments and our balance of trade position in- 
volve highly complex and controversial con- 
siderations of economic philosophy and in- 
ternational exchange, which it is not the 
purpose of this paper to explore. Recog- 
nizing that further remedial action is re- 
quired, however, we maintain that the first 
move should be the placement of limitations 
and restrictions on tourist expenditures, 
which are about four times the amount 
saved by this reduction in oversea depend- 
ents. It is certainly not reasonable to im- 
pose severe measures on dependents of the 
military who are in foreign areas as a mat- 
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ter of requirement, when tourists are still 
permitted to spend larger sums of money 
overseas for their own convenience and 
pleasure. An act of Congress would be re- 
quired to restrict, limit or confine in any 
way the amount of dollars a tourist may take 
out of the country with him or to reduce 
the duty-free customs limits. 

While we realize the beneficial aspects 
of tourism in person-to-person diplomacy, 
we more fully recognize the good will cre- 
ated by service families who have established 
close relations over the years with civilians 
in the oversea communities in which they 
live. 

As a further means of wiping out our $1 
billion deficit in the tourist trade we also 
advocate increased emphasis on building up 
the tourism industry in this country, by mak- 
ing travel more convenient and attractive 
to foreign visitors. Senators MAGNUSON and 
Javrrs both introduced bills in the last ses- 
sion of Congress designed to accomplish this 
end. 

We support the orders to place emphasis 
on purchases of goods and services of U.S. 
origin for economic and technical aid 
abroad, to cut substantially purchases of 
military equipment abroad, and to discon- 
tinue purchase of foreign goods for sale in 
post exchanges and commissaries. We sup- 
port the principle of “tied aid,” that is the 
inclusion of the “buy American” provision 
in more of our foreign ald and assistance 
contracts. 

Serious consideration should also be given 
such alternatives as limiting the amount of 
money that Government personnel and de- 
pendents may spend on the local economies 
and cutting back on the number of foreign 
nationals hired to work at oversea estab- 
lishments. For example, if the amount of 
expenditures allowed dependents were 
severely restricted, this would have a greater 
immediate effect than reducing the number 
of our dependents over an 18-month period. 
Similarly, the money pald at local wage 
rates to foreign nationals for their services 
is now a substantial amount (about $190 
million annually in Germany alone), and 
could be cut considerably, These alterna- 
tives, while working some hardships and 
creating some problems of their own, would 
constitute by far the lesser of evils and at the 
same time have essentially the same effect as 
reducing the number of dependents. 

7. The directive was issued by the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces, and was not a result 
of congressional action nor a direct result 
of any legislation passed by Congress. The 
only one who can rescind or modify the di- 
rective is the President himself. 

Execution of the program will fall entirely 
in the next administration. The Associa- 
tion of the U.S, Army urges that careful and 
serious consideration be given, not only to 
those points presented above, but also to all 
other ways and means to halt the gold rush 
and prevent further deterioration of our 
economic position. This is a problem of 
long standing, and one which will not be 
solved overnight. We support all such long- 
haul policies and measures as are necessary 
and desirable to expand our national econ- 
omy and productivity, to ald in removal of 
restrictions against our goods moving to 
other countries, and to make our goods— 
particularly steel, other basic metals and 
automoblles— more competitive on the world 
market, while at the same time maintaining 
sound domestic monetary and fiscal policies. 

We strongly urge, however, that this bal- 
ance-of-payments crisis not be resolved at 
the sacrifice of our military strength, posi- 
tion, confidence and morale. We ask that 
the military be accorded equal treatment, 
that it not be forced to carry the great 
weight of this sacrifice alone. 
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Colleges Expand Help to Africans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I produce the text of a spe- 
cial news item in the New York Times 
by John H. Fenton. 

In submitting this news item, I believe 
the contents thereof are not only in- 
formative to all of us in this great legis- 
lative body, but is an article full of 
timely, factual information, the better 
to have us understand more about the 
increasingly important continent of 
Africa. f 
CoLLECES EXPAND HELP TO AFRICANS—200 

STUDENTS From 6 Lanps WILL Come TO 


UNITED STATES IN FALL UNDER SCHOLARSHIP 
PLAN 


(By John H. Fenton) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 21.—A Nigerian 
educator's search for wider opportunities for 
his nation’s college students has opened the 
way for 200 Africans from 6 countries to 
study in the United States beginning next 
fall; 24 Nigerians are already taking part in 
in a pilot program. 

The educator, Stephen O. Awokoya, former 
Minister of Education for West Nigeria. 
visited here in November 1959 when David 
D. Henry, director of admissions for Harvard 
College, was pondering better ways of 
handling undergraduates from abroad, 

Within the last month the 24 American 
colleges and universities agreeing to partici- 
pate in the pilot program have been joined 
by 58 more for the expanded program. The 
ultimate goal is the admission of 800 stu- 
dents. The names of the other 58 additional 
colleges will be announced next Tuesday. 

The nations involved in addition to Ni- 
geria will be Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland; Northern 
Rhodesia is under immediate consideration 
and negotiations are underway in the 
Congo. A 

FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 

The conference between Mr. Awokoya and 
Mr, Henry paved the way for the pilot pro- 
gram. Each of the 24 colleges agreed to 
accept at least 1 Nigerian undergraduate, 
granting 4-year scholarships, 

The African-American Institute, a non- 
profit organization with headquarters in 
New York, agreed to serve as field agent for 
the various universities. The Oarnegie 
Corp. of New York has made a $100,000 
grant to cover administrative and operating 
fees, 

Last spring the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, a Federal agency, ear- 
marked $20 miliion for a special program 
for tropical Africa. The African-American 
Institute was granted $1,500,000 of that for 
the student program. 

Under the program, Mr. Henry explained, 
the colleges will grant scholarships averag- 
ing $1,000 a year to cover tuition and fees. 

OTHER GROUPS HELP 


The institute will reimburse the partici- 
pating institutions for the students’ living 
expenses. The students’ home countries will 
furnish roundtrip transportation. The 
Council on Student Travel of New York, an- 
other nonprofit organization, will make the 
travel arrangements. 


January 24 


The 24 students participating in the pilot 
program this year spent 4 to 6 weeks in the 
homes of American families before entering 
college. 

This program carried out an arrangement 
with the Experiment in International Living, 
with headquarters at Putney, Vt. As far as 
possible, homes within 100 miles of the col- 
leges Involved were chosen. 

Mr. Henry already has made two trips to 
Africa in connection with the program, He 
has taken on the added title of director of the 
international student office at Harvard. 

The choice of colleges will be based on 
areas of study to be undertaken, the size of 
the institution, and geographical location, 
among other considerations. Of 94 colleges 
and universities invited to participate, more 
than a half-dozen in the South declined. 
But about as many Negro colleges will be on 
the expanded list. 

The original colleges included the Ivy 
League group of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, Brown, Cornell, Columbia, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. They were 
joined almost immediately by the Seven Col- 
lege Conference of Women's Institutions 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Radcliffe, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

The group of 24 also included Amherst, 
Brandeis, Haverford, the University of Min- 
nesota, Notre Dame, Oberlin, Pembroke, 
Stanford, and Swarthmore. 


Warning on U.A.R. Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a letter writ- 
ten by the Honorable Herbert H. 
Lehman, on January 19, 1961, to the 
editor of the New York Times regard- 
ing the activities of the U.A.R. The con- 
tents will indicate to the Members how 
a little problem can become a big one: 
WARNING ON U.A.R. ROLE—DOMINATION OF 


New AFRICAN Group HELD THREAT TO PEACE 
IN AREA 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

On December 9 the U.N. General Assembly 
awarded the United Arab Republic a seat on 
the Security Council—a position of great 
honor and power. As far as anyone knows 
or can find out, the United States went 
along with this action. Certainly in the 
months that preceded the vote the State 
Department was an apologist, if not an open 
advocate, for giving the U.A.R. this seat on 
the central peace and law enforcement body 
of the United Nations. 

When in a letter to the Times early in 
October I protested against the possibility 
of the election of the U.A.R. to the Council, 
representative of our State Department has- 
tily tried to explain and justify the pro- 
posed selection. I found the explanation 
most unsatisfactory. 

My original protest was doubly based on 
the dubious wisdom of seating on the Coun- 
cil a nation which persisted in violating and 
defying the Council's own resolutions on the 


‘Suez Canal, and was the most constant 


mischiefmaker in the Middle East; and on 
the even greater error of failing to award 
this seat to one of the black African na- 
tions, who, at that point, had no repre- 
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sentation whatever on the Security Council. 
Instead of taking a course of constructive 
leadership in this situation, the United 
States went blindly along in the same old 
rut of appeasing Nasser, supinely accepting 
the mistaken notion that the seat in ques- 
tion belonged to the Arab League. 
EFFECTS BEING FELT 


Now America and the rest of the free 
world are reaping the dublous dividends of 
this latest cultivation of the good will of 
Nasser, 

At the beginning of this month there was 
held in Casablanca a conference of five 
Neutralist nations: Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, 
Mall, and the U_A.R.—all black African, ex- 
cept for the U.A.R. From this conference 
Nasser's voice and views emerged as the 
Most potent, thanks in part at least to 
Egypt's recent elevation to membership on 
the Security Council. 

At this Casablanca conference an African 
Organization, modeled along the lines of 
NATO, was projected. Nasser, of course, 
expects to dominate this organization which 
he hopes to utilize for the advancement of 
his own designs—his dream of the creation 
of a great Afro-Asian empire, with himself 
at the head of it. This has always been his 
vision. 

The first steps on the road could be to use 
this new African organization to wage poli- 
tical and military war, first against Israel, 
and then against others who have resisted 
or thwarted him—Jordan, Ethiopia, Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey. 

Already at the Casablanca conference 
Nasser showed what was on his mind by 
forcing through an unscheduled resolution 
denouncing the acceptance from Israel of 
technological assistance or advice. Several 
African nations, including Ghana, have long 
been profiting from such assistance and 
cooperation. 

What has been our recent reward from 
Nasser in return for our indulgence of him? 


DAILY ATTACKS 


We are being attacked and vilified almost 
daily in the Egyptian press and over the offl- 
cial Cairo radio. While almost the entire 
Test of the world is hailing the inauguration 
of a new U.S. President, shrill and discord- 
ant notes arise along the Nile, with violent 
assaults President-elect Kennedy 
and denunciations of his views and pro- 
Posals. 

What does this mean for the problems and 
challenges which confront the United States 
in this area? First of all, there must be a 
Careful and incisive review of the substantial 
implications of the new African organiza- 
tion and its possible or potential impact on 
the world power structure and on the diplo- 
Matic allnements in the Afro-Asian area, 
It may well be that forces have been set in 
Motion which are beyond reversal and must 
be met at the next intersection rather than 
at the one already passed. 

Where the point of next impact of these 
forces might be, or where the point of equi- 
librium might be, is beyond seeing at the 
moment. But we dare not avert our eyes 
from this situation, or from the real con- 
Sequences of our past policies. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 

New York, January 19, 1961. 


The Honorable Keith Thomson 
SPEECH 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of Kerru THomson, I lost more 
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than a respected and honored colleague. 
I lost a personal friend for whom I had 
deep affection. 

Ketru and I served together from the 
day we first came to Congress. We 
shared many intimate thoughts and dis- 
cussions of our role here and our atti- 
tudes toward the responsibility of the 
service to which the people entrusted 
us. In this manner I came to know 
EKETTH THOMSON as one of those rare in- 
dividuals with a devotion to duty which 
was almost a fault. He drove himself 
hard in giving his best to the job in 
hand. 

From combat experience in time of 
war which we also shared, although in 
different theatres, we often talked of the 
sacrifice of those who put love of country 
and service to mankind above their own 
self-interest, and many times we won- 
dered at the turn of fate which seemed 
too soon to take the best, the noblest 
from us. 

That KerrH THOMSON had to leave this 
life so young in years, cannot help but be 
a loss to the land he loved and to the 
people he served so well. But that land 
and those people are the better, I am 
sure, because KETTH passed this way. In 
a way he had a full life. He put so much 
into it. 

To his devoted wife and sons, I join 
with my colleagues in extending my 
sympathy. 

Perhaps the creed which guided KEITH 
Txomson could be found in the follow- 
ing lines. written some time ago by a 
friend of mine: 


Calvary, the shadows hastened the end of 
day, 

And those near the Master heard Him say, 

“It is finished,” He bowed His head, 

The soldiers muttered, “He is dead.” 


Now I, trying to follow in the Master's way, 


Lift up my eyes and to my Father say, 

My life is thine, take it, Oh God, 

That another’s path may be less hard to 
trod. 


If I can stoop to lift or ease one single pain, 

Or utter one word of beauty that may live 
again, 

Then I may say, when at last I stand alone, 

It is finished, Father, I am coming home. 


The 43d Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
January 22, marks the 43d anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukrainian 
National Republic. 

On this memorable occasion I would 
like to join with my esteemed colleagues 
in paying tribute to those peoples of the 
Ukraine who have labored and suffered 
under the yoke of communism since the 
brutal suppression of their rights and 
freedoms by the Communists in 1920. 

History has demonstrated that the un- 
daunted human spirit cannot be sup- 
pressed. The Ukrainian people and 
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Americans of Ukrainian ancestry can 
take great courage in the fact that the 
free mind of man has always conquered 
the tyranny of a powerful aggressor. 
Above all else, this basic truth must be 
recognized and nurtured, for it is our 
basic weapon in the struggle with com- 
munism, 

The Ukraine in particular has been a 
source of constant fear to the rulers of 
the Communist empire. The sympathies 
and hopes of the free world are with 
the Ukrainian people in their fight for 
freedom and independence. We must 
pledge ourselves to the goal of a better 
world where all peoples must live in 
peace, freedom, and justice. 


A Dedicated and Devoted Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to the following 
article by Stanley Garten concerning one 
of New York’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, the Honorable Jonah J. Goldstein. 

Mr. Garten’s article appeared in the 
Synagogue Light, November 1960 issue. 


To those of us who have had the good 
fortune to know him well enough to 
fondly call him “Johnny,” the article is 
the understatement of the year. Judge 
Goldstein is truly one of God's gentle- 
men. The article follows: 

A DEDICATED AND DEVOTED HuMANTTARIAN 

(By Stanley Garten) 

As Judge Jonah J. Goldstein and I, who 
have been friends for 40 years, sat in the 
study of his spacious apartment on West 
55th Street, the judge talked about the good 
work of those whom he called dedicated and 
devoted public servants. I mentioned Dr, 
Morris Meister, president of Bronx Commu- 
nity College, not because he is my mechutan, 
being the father-in-law of my daughter Lee 
Garten Meister, but because I felt he justly 
merited inclusion in the category about 
whom Judge Goldstein was speaking. “Sure, 
he is way up near the top of the list," said 
the judge, and proceeded to narrate a num- 
ber of incidents where Dr. Meister, a fellow 
member of Grand Street Boys’ Association, 
had shown his broad sympathy for deserv- 
ing but impoverished students and had gone 
all out to aid them, through the cooperation 
of Grand Street Boys’ Foundation, of which 
he Is a trustee. To this foundation and its 
parent organization, the Grand Street Boys’ 
Association, of which Judge Goldstein has 
been president for 25 years, the judge gives 
service above and beyond the call of duty. 

“Dedicated and devoted public servant” is 
a term which may be aptly applied to Judge 
Goldstein to describe his judicial career and 
the extrajudicial work he did for the bene- 
fit of the community while on the bench, 
At the height of the Seabury investigation 
which had revealed some unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in city government, including the 

tes’ courts, Jonah J. Goldstein was 
induced to relinquish a highly successful 
law practice to accept appointment, on 
March 6, 1931, as a New York City magis- 
trate. He was made chairman of the com- 
mittee on reorganization of the tes’ 
courts, and held that position until May 21, 
1936, when he accepted Gov. Herbert H. 
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Lehman’s appointment to succeed Hon. Otto 
A. Rosalsky, upon the latter’s death, as 
judge of the court of general sessions, our 
highest court for the trial of criminal cases. 

One of the important reforms he accom- 
plished while a magistrate was his leader- 
ship in securing the elimination from that 
criminal court of the consideration of fam- 
ily matters and the establishment of the 
domestic relations court to deal with such 
cases from a social viewpoint and equipped 
with the necessary type of personnel to 
assist the court through psychological and 
other relevant investigation and informa- 
tion. His book, “The Family in Court,” did 
much to accomplish this necessary improve- 
ment of our procedure. 

Another achievement by him as a magis- 
trate was to establish and conduct an 
“adolescent term“ for cases involving youth- 
ful offenders. Judge Goldstein did this 
work after regular court hours, voluntarily. 
His pioneer efforts were the forerunner of 
all youthful offender courts in this State, 

As a judge of the court of general sessions, 
he continued this work in a different form, 
by leading the movement for the enactment 
of new youthful offender laws, which were 
adopted and are now in operation. 

His public career had begun 4 years after 
he became a lawyer in 1907 upon his gradu- 
ation from New York University Law School. 
Hon, Alfred E. Smith, the majority leader 
of the assembly in the New York State Legis- 
lature in 1911, appointed young Jonah Gold- 
stein to be his secretary and also clerk of the 
Ways and means committee of the assembly. 
This powerful committee had charge of the 
State budget. 

While studying and practicing law, the 
future judge, who was born and grew up on 
the Lower East Side of New York and was 
a son of immigrant parents, had been ac- 
tively affiliated with settlement houses in 
the area. Even before his graduation from 
law school, he had become the first East Side 
boy to be a “club leader“ at the educational 
alliance. He was a resident social worker at 
the university settlement at Eldridge and 
Rivington Streets. 

He organized the Jewish Big Brothers in 
1909, and became its first, and unpaid, secre- 


With the aid of Lilllan D. Wald and Dr. 
Henry Moskowitz, he was active in founding 
the East Side Neighborhood Association, 
which did yeoman work to improve condi- 
tions in that vicinity. 

While assisting the future Governor 
Smith, Jonah Goldstein drafted a bill for 
legislative enactment, to permit medical ex- 
aminations of children arraigned in chil- 
dren’s court, so that the judges of that court 
could know whether a child’s errant be- 
havior might be due, partly or wholly, to 
his physical condition or possibly a mental 
abnormality. For those days, half a century 
ago, this was a revolutionary measure. It 
took 3 years to get it into the law. The 
first year Mayor Gaynor vetoed it, having 
jurisdiction because it affected the city of 
New York. The second year Governor Dix 
vetoed it. After the legislature adopted it 
for the third time there were no more 
vetoes. 

In 1920, Judge Goldstein married Harriet 
B, Lowenstein, an attorney who was the first 
woman lawyer to become a New York cer- 
tified public accountant. They met while 
both were engaged in philanthropic en- 
deavors. Mrs. Goldstein was at that time 
philanthropic advisor to the noted commu- 
nity leader Felix M. Warburg. For 9 years 
she was the unpaid Controller of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies. For 27 
years she served without remuneration in 
a similar capacity for the joint distribution 
committee. 

In 1922, the judge and his wife went to 
Europe for that committee, which was bring- 
ing relief to our starving coreligionists in 
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Europe. In 1929, at the request of Mr. War- 
burg, Herbert Lehman and other leaders, 
Jonah Goldstein left his law practice for sev- 
eral months to go to Palestine, as it was then 
called to investigate the Palestine riots and 
to aid the victims. Both of these assign- 
ments were performed by Judge Goldstein 
without monetary compensation. 

While practicing law, Judge Goldstein was 
one of the first lawyers in this city to employ 
Negroes as attorneys. From 1919 to early 
in 1926, one of his assistants was Aiken A. 
Pope, a graduate of Harvard College, with 
Phi Beta Kappa membership, and a grad- 
uate of Harvard Law School. Mr. Aiken is 
now a referee in the State labor department. 
From 1922 to 1925, the Honorable Francis R. 
Rivers, a graduate of Yale Law School, now 
a justice of the city court, was employed in 
Judge Goldstein's office. 

In 1942, when it appeared that Negro law- 
yers were excluded from membership in the 
American Bar Association, Judge Goldstein 
resigned from that body, rejoining it only 
after this discrimination ceased. 

In 1939, with the support of his many 
friends, Jonah Goldstein entered the Demo- 
cratic primaries as a candidate for the nomi- 
nation of that party for judge of the court 
of general sessions. He won the nomina- 
tion and, although his name was No. 7 on 
the. line, he led the ticket in the election 
thereafter, His term began January 1, 1940, 
and he served until December 31, 1956, when 
he retired because of the constitutional age 
limitations. 

His professional affiliations include the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
New York County Lawyers Association, New 
York State Bar Association, American Bar 
Association, and American Judicature So- 
ciety. 

He has always been and still is extremely 
active in charitable and communal en- 
denvors. He is director of the United Jewish 
Appeal of Greater New York and has served 
as such since its organization. He is di- 
rector of the joint distribution committee 
and has served in that capacity for over 25 
years. He is trustee at large of the Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies and president of its Council of Frater- 
nal and Benevolent Organizations. He ts di- 
rector of the Jewish Educational Committee 
and of the University Settlement. He is 
chairman of the Greater New York Jewish 
Committee of the Boy Scouts of America. 

His interests transcend religious and racial 
boundaries. He succeeded Governor Smith 
as chairman of the Benefit Committee of the 
Holy Name Center for Homeless Men and 
is a member of the board of that organiza- 
tion. He is a director of the Governor Smith 
Memorial Fund. He is actively associated 
with the Harlem branch of the YMCA and 
is a director of the Lincoln Educational 
Foundation. 

For more than 25 years, he has been presi- 
dent of the Grand Street Boys Association 
and is president of the Grand Street Boys 
Foundation. In the latter office, he has 
pioneered for the last 10 years in granting 
maintenance scholarships, for registration 
fees, books, fares, lunches, etc., to young 
people who live in this city and who need 
help toward their maintenance while at- 
tending a municipal college. These scholar- 
ships are not given on the basis of philan- 
thropy but are intended as the fulfillment of 
the fundamental American principle of af- 
fording equality of opportunity and to help 
those who are capable, to realize their justi- 
fiable ambitions founded upon proper mental 
and moral equipment; to build and conserve 
our human assets and to offset economic 
liabilities. 

Among other assistance rendered by the 
Grand Street Boys Foundation, are “work 
scholarships," which are for work done by the 
recipient students within the municipal col- 
lege which they attend. For these jobs, 
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which help the student to pay tuition, the 
Grand Street Boys Foundation pays him the 
wages, These “work scholarships” are under 
the supervision of Dr. Morris Meister. When 
the family of a student ts obliged to receive 
public assistance, the Grand Street Boys 
Foundation pays tuition of $350 annually at 
one of the community colleges for a quali- 
fied member of the family, as well as main- 
tenance. 

In Harry Golden’s new book, “Enjoy, 
Enjoy,“ the noted author says: “As a mem- 
ber of the Grand Street Boys, I am particu- 
larly proud of its most important project, 
the maintenance scholarship.” 

It must be remembered thet a boy or girl 
in a family receiving public assistance is 
“taken off relle“ when he or she reaches 18 
years of age. The family’s income is reduced 
because of the elimination of the budgetary 
item for the youngster's food and clothing, 
and further hardship is caused because the 
youngster is required to pay for his or her 
board and lodging, out of earnings, but can- 
not earn because he or she has to spend time 
at college. By arrangement of Grand Street 
Boys Foundation with the mayor and the 
welfare department, these deserving: young 
people, upon graduation from high school, are 
kept on public assistance for food and cloth- 
ing and the Grand Street Boys Foundation 
grants à maintenance scholarship to pay 
such expenses as are needed for books, etc., 
as mentioned above incident to attendance 
at a municipal college. 

Another activity is recognition of dedi- 
cated teachers. To spotlight such teachers 
in our public school system, Grand Street 
Boys, at a luncheon, presented to each of 10 
such teachers a check of $500 and to 100 of 
them appropriately worded parchment 
scrolls, A committee of prominent active 
and retired educators worked indefatigably 
to make these selections. Grand Street Boys 
will continue this recognition and hopes 
others, both in our community and else- 
where, will thereby be aroused and inspired, 
to give recognition for dedicated service by 
devoted teachers who are striving to give our 
children the most desirable foundation for 
character building. 

Other activities of Grand Street Boys As- 
sociation Include: sending underprivileged 
children to summer camps, sponsoring a 
Boy Scout troop in which boys of eyery race, 
creed, and color are members, and awarding 
annually, at a luncheon, to Scouts on a city- 
wide basis, religious awards in scouting, em- 
bracing all faiths; sports activities for all 
creeds and races, thereby seeking to counter- 
act the discrimination practiced by a num- 
ber of athletic organi#ations; rehabilitation 
of young men and women who have been in 
reformatories but who want and deserve a 
chance to become useful citizens; hobbies 
program for underprivileged oldsters. and 
youngsters, as well as hospitalized veterans, 
and for 24 consecutive years, Grand Street 
has brought to its clubhouse at 106 West 
55th Street, New York, as its guests, couples 
who have been married for 50 years or more 
but who have never celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary. Grand Street Boys 
gives them annually a sumptuous dinner, 
with music, corsages for the ladies, bouton- 
nieres for the men, gifts for both, all in a 
romantic setting. 

To all of these and many other public- 
spirited activities, Judge Jonah J. Goldstein 
has unselfishly devoted himself completely 
and wholeheartedly. It is not surprising that 
prominent men and women, of all faiths 
and walks of life, have expressed their great 
admiration and high regard for Judge Gold- 
stein. Cardinal Spellman, the late Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop Manning, Mrs, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the noted author Fannie Hurst, 
the late U.S. Senator Wagner and former 
Governor Lehman ate a few who have lauded 
Judge Goldstein, 
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He is a member of three well-known syna- 
gogues. One of these is on the Lower East 
Side, for Judge Goldstein never forgets nor 
neglects the locality which has meant so 
Much to him and to many thousands of 
others whose early years were spent there. 
The other two synagogues to which he be- 
longs are near his present home. 

His concept of the humanitarian work to 
which he has dedicated himself so completely 
is in accord with the traditional and au- 
thentic teaching of our faith. The Hebrew 
word generally translated as “charity” or 
“philanthropy” is tsedakah,“ the root of 
which is tsedak.“ meaning “Justice.” Our 
religion was unique, and may be said to be 
80 still, in affirming that when we aid those 
less fortunate than ourselves, we perform an 
act of justice rather than of mercy. Our 
Sages taught that, in helping the poor, the 
handicapped and the afflicted, we should do 
80 In a way which would not hurt their feel- 
ings and we should strive to preserve their 
self-respect, To emphasize the dignity and 
worth of every individual, the Talmud, us- 
ing a form of hyperbole which is often em- 
Ployed as a means of stressing a principle, 
Says that when a man saves the life of only 
One other human being, it is as if he had 
Saved the whole world. Judge Goldstein's 
Noble labors for more than half a century 
have benefited untold numbers of people, 
not only here but in many other lands, so 
that, in his case, the Talmudic statement 18 
not an hyperbole or exaggeration but is al- 
most literally true. 

There is a human, down-to-earth quality 
about Jonah Goldstein; an absence of pre- 
tense or cant, an abundance of energy sel- 
dom found in a man past 3 score years and 
10, and a friendliness and practical in- 
sight into any social or human problem, 
Which make Jonah Goldstein the kind of 
man you are glad to call a friend. You 
feel that he is your personal friend while 
he serves the whole community as a dedi- 
Cated and devoted humanitarian. 

May God grant him and his beloved wife 
Many more years of life, health, happiness, 
and service. 


The Recent Attempted Takeover of 
Endicott Johnson Corp. Points Up 
Possible Weaknesses in Present Law 
Which Permits Corporate Power Plays 
With Funds of Tax-Free Charitable 
Trusts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the key- 
Stone of the economy of the so-called 
triple cities, composed of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, and Endicott, N.Y., in the 
district I am privileged to represent, has 
for many years been the Nation's second 
largest shoe company, Endicott Johnson 
Corp. 

Faced with the growing problem of 
foreign competition, a subject of in- 
Creasing concern to us all, Endicott 
Johnson, like many another shoe com- 
pany, has had its financial difficulties of 
late. Undoubtedly sparked by that 
Situation, it has just successfully come 
through a battle for control of the cor- 
Poration that has been of more im- 
Mediate concern to the entire commu- 
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nity. The story of that battle is de- 
scribed in the following column by J. A. 
Livingston, the respected financial writ- 
er, which appeared in the Evening Press 
of Binghamton, N.Y., on January 18, 
1961, and it makes for fascinating read- 
ing. 

As of this date, the community and 
local management, working together in 
an inspired fashion of which both should 
be proud, appear to have won that bat- 
tle, but there remains for all of us to 
consider, and particularly the members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the question of whether or not a chari- 
table trust, which has been granted tax- 
free status by this Congress, should be 
used as it may have been used here by 
outside interests in an attempt to en- 
rich the donors of such a trust or founda- 
tion or to aggrandize their own economic 
power. Mr. Livingston, near the end of 
his column, suggests certain informa- 
tion which the Treasury Department 
might seek “to get behind a trust’s fa- 
cade” in an attempt to determine if such 
a entity is abusing the intent for which 
it was created. I am not sure that the 
Treasury Department can or will con- 
sider these suggestions without appro- 
priate congressional interest, or perhaps 
even without corrective legislation. I 
am convinved, nevertheless, that such 
congressional interest should be forth- 
coming, and I am hopeful that the ap- 
propriate committees of this Congress 
will take early note of this situation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the column by Mr. Livingston follows: 

List, KAPLAN Use OF CHARITABLE TRUSTS 

QUESTIONED 


(By J. A. Livingston) 

PHILADELPHIA.—Up in the Triple Cities area 
of New York State, citizens of Endicott, 
Johnson City, and Binghamton have become 
Bunker Hillers—but with stock certificates, 
not muskets. 

They have organized to repel a corporate 
invader armed with the funds of a tax- 
free charitable foundation. So, you and I, 
as Federal taxpayers, are inadvertent par- 
ticipants in this struggle for control of 
Endicott Johnson Corp., the Nation’s second 
largest shoe company. 

As a first move toward acquiring Endicott 
Johnson, Albert A. List, president of Glen 
Alden Corp., traded 140,000 Glen Alden shares 
owned by his Albert A. List Foundation, Inc., 
for the 60,000 Endicott Johnson shares con- 
trolled by J. M. Kaplan. Fifty-four thousand 
of these came from the J. M. Kaplan Fund, 
Inc., also a charitable foundation. 

Kaplan had controlled Welch Grape Julce, 
Hearn's Department Stores, and other com- 
panies. Glen Alden, once primarily an an- 
thracite company, is now a corporate con- 
glomerate of textiles, auto parts, movie 
houses, real estate, oll, and gas. 

The skein of events began on November 12, 
1959. According to a court affidavit, Kaplan 
then presented himself to the Endicott John- 
son board of directors as the owner of 60,000 
shares of stock through his foundation and 
relatives. He was elected to the board. Once 
List had Kaplan's stock in hand, he made 
an open offer to all Endicott Johnson stock- 
holders to buy them out at $30.50 a share. 

Prank A. Johnson, president of Endicott 
Johnson, and townspeople organized com- 
mittees to buy up shares to vote against 
Glen Alden in a proxy fight. 

They feared Glen Alden might liquidate 
the company and deprive the communities 
of their largest employer. List denies any 
such intention. He said he wanted to re- 
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organize the company and rebuild its earning 
power. 

Regardless of intent, the episode reveals 
in full nakedness how charitable foundations 
can be misused. A charitable trust, or 
foundation, is granted tax-free status by 
Congress solely for a charitable purpose. 
Assets are not to be employed to enrich the 
donors or founders or to aggrandize their 
economic power. 

A person can build up a foundation by 
contributing, every year, part of his income. 
Ir the investments are well chosen, the fund 
may grow rapidly through capital apprecia- 
tion. Only income must be disbursed. 

The foundation's sponsor may be able to 
use the assets to buy control of companies, 
in so doing, he becomes an indirect bene- 
ficlary of the trust through the power it con- 
fers on him. 

He can install himself as president of a 
corporation so acquired. He can find jobs for 
friends, relatives, and business associates. 
He can favor friends with business. 

Kaplan has said that Endicott Johnson was 
a dying company. Therefore, he wanted to 
bring in Glen Alden's management to re- 
vive it. That raises this question: Is it pru- 
dent and proper for a trustee of a founda- 
tion to invest charitable funds in a com- 
pany which he thinks requires a managerial 
pulmotor? 

isn’t that taking a speculative risk which 
a trustee ought to avoid? 

Reports of charitable trusts to the Treasury 
do not easily disclose how assets are being 
used. Information returns must be filed an- 
nually disclosing income, disbursements, and 
assets. 

However, unless the trust owns 10 percent 
or more of any class of stock of any corpora- 
tion, it doesn’t have to disclose the name of 
the company. 

If a large taxpayer sets up several trusts 
himself or through relatives, he could, with- 
out disclosure, easily control companies by 
confining holdings in each trust to less than 
10 percent of a company’s stock. 

To guard against the use of charitable 
foundation assets for purposes of corporate 
control, 1t might be well for the Treasury 
Department to seek additional information 
to get behind a trust's facade. It might ask: 

Are any officers or trustees of the trust or 
foundation or any of its major contributors 
officers, directors, or principal (10 percent) 
stockholders in a corporation in which the 
trust has an investment of more than 5 per- 
cent of its net assets? 

If yes, who are they and which are the cor- 
porations. This would disclose control or 
influential relationships of officers, trustees, 
and contributors to corporations, 

Furthermore, a list of stocks in which the 
trust has more than 5 percent of its net 
assets invested ought to be required. Then, 
by inspection, Treasury officials and the 
courts could determine whether a trust's 
assets were diversified or were concentrated 
in a few stocks. 

Kaplan and List may not have abused their 
trusts but their transaction points up the 
manner in which a charity sometimes serves 
two masters. 


Youth Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 
Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 


Speaker, let no one say that the young 
people of America are irresponsible and 
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materialistic in their philosophy of life. 
Youth is concerned with the future of 
our country and this is good to know. 

The James Logan High School of 
Union City, Calif., is typical of thousands 
of such institutions throughout the 
United States. It is in an economic area 
thet is neither rich, poor nor depressed. 
It is a normal American area and I am 
happy to invite the attention of all to 
two letters I received from groups of 
students at this high school. These let- 
ters were unsolicited and, therefore, the 
more valuable: 

Union Crry, CALIF., 
January 18, 1961. 
The Honorable Ggorce P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We have had the 
privilege of reading an article in Our Times 
Magazine entitled “Would the ‘Youth Peace 
Corps’ Work?” We have discussed this pro- 
posal in several classes, and from the dis- 
cussions, we have gathered that there are 
few who disagree with the plan. 

We agree with Mr. Kennedy and whole- 
heartedly believe that this program would 
not only work, but help erase the “idle rich“ 
image of the American people. 

Many Americans use the slogan “Our 
Future Is Vested in Our Youth,” but few 
people give us a chance to prove ourselves. 

Mr, Kennedy is correct in his belief that 
the young people of our country are capable 
of overcoming the Communist challenge. 
We are anxious to be of service to our 
country, and feel that we can make this 
program successful, The people in the un- 
derdeveloped parts of the world need our 
help, but they are being disillusioned by the 
useless talk of the men in our State Depart- 
ment. Youth could make no worse mistakes 
than some of the diplomats who have left 
the impression that we are high-soctety, 
lazy, and ing snobs. 

We believe that the power of youth is 
strong. Many talented American young 
people would welcome the opportunity to 
serve in this program, and their willingness 
is sincere, 

We hope that when this issue is presented 
to Congress, you will speak for us in the 
support of this proposal, 

Very sincerely yours, 

David Lynch, Rich Hensley, Bill Wallace, 
Reuben Peraza, Jim Pacheco, Nadine 
Marshall, Sharon Martin, Jackie 
Murphy, Sharon Steinbeck, Ellen 
Lette, Kueliger Dabturnz, Allan 
George, Gary Alcorn, Leslie Ahrens, 
Kathleen Dunn, Bruce Andrade, Ray 
Gehrke. 

UNION CITY, CALIF., 
January 1981. 
The Honorable GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: We would like 
to call to your attention the proposal coming 
before the House this month, entitled Youth 
Peace Corps. We, as a group of high school 
seniors, who this proposal will affect, are 
strongly in favor of this corps. 

We would like to have this proposal passed 
by the House, if possible, for the following 
reasons: 

One, we believe that a young person would 
be able to adapt to a different environment 
much easier than an adult. 

Two, it would probably increase friendly 
relations, We think that day-to-day con- 
tact with the members of the Youth Peace 
Corps would give the people of underdevelop- 
oped lands a better way to learn more about 
our country and our way of life. By and 
large, we feel that our national respect and 
perhaps our "national purpose would be 
more clearly defined. 
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Three, in this corps young men and women 
will have a much greater chance to serve 
their country. It is generally thought that 
all young men and women have an obliga- 
tion to their country, Why couldn't some 
of these young people fill that obligation by 
joining the Youth Peace Corps? 

Four, the military service often only marks 
a period of time killing for our more talented 
young people. But in the Youth Peace Corps 
there would be only the young people who 
actually wanted to do something for thelr 
country. 

Would the members of this Peace Corps 
have the courage to accept the vast differ- 
ences in diet, housing, and medical care or 
the maturity to accept vast differences in cul- 
ture? Will they carry out their missions in 
the halfhearted spirit of a temporary as- 
signment? In answer to these questions we 
would like to say that a young person who 
does join the Peace Corps is doing it because 
he wants to and not because of a law that 
forces him as is the case with the armed serv- 
ices. 

We sincerely hope that this letter may ald 
you and others in making any decisions on 
this p We thank you for sparing 
the time to read our letter. 

Sincerely, 

Pat Young, Marilyn Margolis, Judy 
Thornton, Haine Rauch, Frank S. 
Pendy, Thomas R. Powell, Sue Harvey, 
David Martin, LeRoy Dutra, Anita M. 
Potter, Geo. E. Miller, Bruce Rupp, 
Jerri Curry, Carolyn Cagan, Al Solari, 
Janeen Albert, Diane Falkowski, Pat 
Berchem, Sam Burgess, James Collier. 


Outline for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present to you and the 
other Members of this House the text 
of an editorial appearing in the Los 
Angeles Examiner for Saturday, January 
21, 1961. In presenting it I respectfully 
suggest that the first paragraph thereof 
is language entirely fitting and proper 
for we of this great legislative body to 
also consider and to accept in our men- 
tal attitude and awareness of the chal- 
lenge which we in this 87th Congress 
face. We no less than the executive 
branch of our Government also face a 
“great challenge.” 

The editorial follows: 

OUTLINE von ACTION 

President Kennedy’s inaugural address was 
an eloquent and confident acceptance of the 
great challenges he and his administration 
will face. 

As could have been expected from the 
youngest man ever elected to the Presidency, 
it was a speech imbued with youthful vig- 
or—a zest tempered by recognition of monu- 
mental tasks ahead. There was nothing in 
it to justify the fears of some Americans 
that our 35th President is an advocate of 
national extravaganza programs or will edge 


us toward appeasement of international 
communism. 


In fact, it seems hearteningly evident that 
Mr. Kennedy intends to lead from strength. 
“We dare not tempt (our adversaries) with 
weakness," he sald. For only when our 
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arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we be 
certain beyond doubt that they will never be 
employed. We shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend or oppose any foe in order to 
assure the survival and success of liberty.” 

In the same vein he served notice on 
Fidel Castro, Nikita Khrushchey, and Mao 
Tse-tung that the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine will be upheld. “Let all our nelgh- 
bors. know that we shall join with them to 
oppose aggression or subversion anywhere in 
the Americas. And let every other power 
know that this hemisphere intends to remain 
the master of its own house,” 

From this position of strength and pur- 
pose, President Kennedy called on the Soviet 
Union to join with us to “formulate serlous 
and precise proposals for the inspection and 
control of arms, and bring the absolute power 
to destroy other nations under the absolute 
control of all nations.“ 

It goes without saying that this expresses 
the hope of millions. It also goes without 
saying that these hopes have been frustrated 
by the Communist record of broken promises, 
delaying tactics and refusal to accept pre- 
cise proposals.” 

It is President Kennedy’s right—perhaps 
his duty—to make a new try. We whole- 
heartedly wish him success but we trust that 
he is prepared for failure, and will not put 
up with continued Communist stalling, with 
its cumulative peril to our security. 

All to the good were the President's call 
for allied unity, his pledge of deeds to help 
our neighbors in this Hemisphere and his 
caution to nations emerging from colonialism 
not to permit themselves to be made captive 
by “a far more iron tyranny.” 

To his fellow Americans, President Ken- 
nedy voiced a stirring summons— ask not 
what your country will do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

The Examiner as always reserving the right 
of specific dissent, will support President 
Kennedy in his outline for action. 


Boycotting U.S. Ships—The Real Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of the amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1960 which gives 
the President the right to deny aid to any 
country that indulges in boycotts or 
blockades of international waterways, I 
should like to call attention to an im- - 
portant article entitled Boycotting U.S. 
Ships—The Real Issue,” appearing in the 
current issue of Prevent World War III, 
published by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization located at 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y.: 

Borcorrine U.S, SiS THE REAL ISSUE 

“Damascus, Syra, November 5.—Three 
American freighters were barred today from 
all Arab seaports by the Arab League boycott 
of Israel. The league said the Ike, 7,209 
tons; Marine Voyager, 7,607 tons, and Ex- 
anthia, 6,533 tons, were put on the blacklist 
because they violated the boycott.” 

The full significance of the Arab boycott 
and blacklisting campaign buttressed by 
President Nasser's Suez blockade, is a subject 
that deserves the closest attention of se- 
curity-minded Americans. Unfortunately, 
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like other vital issues affecting the national 
interest, the real meaning of these Arab 
actions has either been distorted or con- 
Cealed by well-oiled propaganda machines. 
The net result is that many Americans are 
either unaware of the grave implications or 
Sincerely believe that the issue is solely the 
concern of the Arabs and the Israelis. 


DISTORTING FACTS 


Even if we were to accept the view that 
these matters fall exclusively within the 
context of Arab-Israeli relations, misrepre- 
sentation of the facts are clearly indicated. 
It is similar to the case of the Arab refugees 
where the responsibility for their present 
plight is shielded by mountains of misin- 
formation. For example, in previous issues 
of Prevent World War III the society en- 
deavored to clear away the debris which 
tended to bury the essential truths sur- 
rounding the refugee problem. (See “The 
Pawn of Arab Power Politics.” No. 558, 
winter-spring 1960.) 

Our own conclusions as to the responsi- 
bility for the refugee scandal have now been 
Confirmed by a leading figure of the Arab 
world. King Hussein of Jordan, who said: 
‘Since 1948, Arab leaders have approached 
the Palestine problem in an irresponsible 
manner. They have not looked into the 
future. They have no plan or approach. 
They have used the Palestine people for sel- 
fish political purposes. This is ridiculous 
and, I could say, e criminal.” (January 
17, 1960). -We feel sufe that some day cour- 
ageous Arab leaders will publicly tell the 
truth behind the present boycott and black- 
listing operations. Nevertheless, it is essen- 
tlal, for argument's sake, to obtain a clear 
Perspective of these Arab policies in relation 
to Israel before we discuss their wider 
implications. 

In a letter to the New York Times (June 
24, 1960) Mr. Harold B. Minor, president, 
American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 
tried to explain the Arab policy of boycott 
and blockade by charging that Israel was 
in contempt of U.N. declarations calling for 
the return of the Arab refugees to their 
former homes. Mr. Minor cited paragraph 2 
Of Resolution 194/III of December 11, 1948, 
to support his contention, It is interesting 
to note that Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
referred to this same paragraph during the 
debate last spring in Congress on the amend- 
ment which called upon the President to 
uphold American rights against discrimina- 
tion when allocating mutual security funds 
to recipient nations. At that time, Senator 

Hr opposed the resolution, alleging 
that it would antagonize President Nasser 
and other Arab leaders. In trying to provide 
& reasonable explanation for the Arabs’ bel- 
ligerent attitude, the Senator cited the above 
mentioned paragraph of the U.N, resolution. 
The State Department, too, through its Un- 
dersecretary of State, Mr. Douglas Dillon, has 
alluded to the refugee problem as one of 
the basic reasons why the Arabs have been 
Pursuing warlike policies toward a neighbor- 
ing state. 

THE U.N. RESOLUTION 


It is said that a half-truth is even more 
diabolical than an outright lie. Mr. Minor's 
quotation from the above-mentioned U.N. 
resolution is a case in point. The resolution 
to which he referred carried a number of 
Provisions among which was to call upon 
“the governments and authorities concerned 

to seek agreement by negotiations 
Conducted with a view toward the final set- 
tlement of all questions outstanding be- 
tween them Furthermore, even the para- 
graph mentioned by Mr. Minor carried a 
qualifying statement which limited its appli- 
Cation only to refugees “wishing * * * to live 
at peace with their neighbors.” As Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse declared in his reply to 
Senator Funsricur during the congressional 
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debate, the entire resolution adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly “intended that any 
Arab repatriation would be within the con- 
text of Arab-Israel peace negotiations.” It 
is also worthy of note that this very resolu- 
tion to which Mr. Minor refers in defending 
Arab policy of boycott and blockade, was 
voted down by all the Arab States precisely 
because they oppose peace negotiations. 
These are the basic facts which Mr. Minor 
omitted in his letter. Consequently, the 
reader inevitably received a distorted pic- 
ture. One can legitimately ask the question 
whether such misrepresentation is part of a 
calculated policy to impede progress in the 
search for a just and secure peace in the 
Middle East. 

As regards the return of the refugees, the 
U.N. resolution made it perfectly clear that 
it would only be applicable to Arabs who were 
willing to work constructively in Israel, It 
is a fact, however, that most refugees, vic- 
tims of a hate-inciting campaign sponsored 
by the Nasser regime, have declared that 
their aim is to return with the purpose of 
destroying the State of Israel. This senti- 
ment is incessantly repeated through all of 
Cairo’s propaganda organs and it has been 


publicly stated on many occasions by Mr- 


Nasser himself, “Our strength means the 
end * * of Israel” (Oct. 14, 1960). Is it 
any wonder, therefore, that the Government 
of Israel should be concerned and ask for a 
more cautious approach to the refugee prob- 
lem? Is it not obvious that the so-called 
solution advocated by Nasser and his Amer- 
ican admirers would plunge the Middle East 
into a bloody conflict that could ignite the 
entire world? 

Mr. Minor ought to read American history 
more closely. Senator Morse performed a 
public service when he reminded the Senate 
how our forefathers handled American Loyal- 
ists and Tories who had fled to England dur- 
ing the Revolution. When the American 
Revolution triumphed, the British pressed 
the young American Republic to open its 
gates to these disloyal elements. The US. 
Congress emphatically rejected this pressure 
and Benjamin Franklin informed the British 
on November 26, 1782, as follows: “Your min- 
isters require that we should receive again 
into our bosom those who have been our bit- 
terest enemies, and restore their properties 
who have destroyed ours; and while the 
wounds they have given us nre still bleed- 
ing.” 

It is well to bear in mind the American 
tradition in this respect, as we probe the 
wider significance of the Arab boycott block- 
ade policies. These are people who believe 
that the United States can sit this one out, 
so to speak, that it is of no direct concern 
to the American people, nor that it even 
remotely touches upon our national inter- 
ests. The State Department itself has ap- 
proached this problem in this so-called de- 
tached manner. Under Secretary of State 
Dillon, while expressing pro forma regret 
over the Arab campaign, remarked neverthe- 
less that this is a problem that really is the 
concern of Israel and her neighbors because 
it is an outgrowth of the Palestine problem. 


DETACHED VIEW 


This so-called detached view was brought 
into sharp focus during last spring's protest 
against the Egyptian ship Cleopatra by Amer- 
ican seamen. In an effort to fob off the 
real issue involved, Mr. B. Ellis, the 
Christian Science Monitor’s Middle East ex- 
pert, concluded a lengthy article on the Cleo- 
patra episode in these words: “In this still 
murky situation one thing is clear. The 
United States is being dragged into what 
essentially is a political dispute between 
Israel and the UAR” (Apr. 21, 1960). Mr. 
Dillon is certainly right in noting that the 
Arab tactics arise from the present conflict 
between Israel and her neighbors, but he 
cannot maintain the myth that these dif- 
ficulties are due to the Palestine problem and 
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that the United States is not Involved. The 
facts of history cannot be brushed aside by 
an authoritative denial that they exist. 

The United States was in the forefront 
of those states which supported the U.N. 
resolutions which established the State of 
Israel. The United States has vital economic 
interests in the Middle East and our country 
continues to give ald and assistance to both 
the Arbs and the Israelis. The importance of 
the Middle East to the United States has 
been reflected in major policy declarations, 
Thus, on May 25, 1950, our country joined 
with Great Britain and France in stating 
their opposition to “the development of an 
arms race between the Arab states and Is- 
rael.” The third paragraph of this historic 
declaration reads; “The three governments 
take this opportunity of declaring their deep 
interest in and their desire to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of peace and 
stability in the area and their unalterable 
Opposition to the use of force between any 
of the states in that area, The three gov- 
ernments, should they find that any of these 
states was preparing to violate frontiers or 
armistice lines, would, consistently with 
their obligations as members of the United 
Nations, immediately take action, both with- 
in and outside the United Nations to prevent 
such violation.” The Eisenhower doctrine of 
1956 was another major statement of U.S. 
concern for developments in the Middle East. 
Therefore, it is grossly misleading to try 
to relegate the Midddle East crisis to the 
narrow question of relations between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors, America’s vital 
interests are very much involved in this 
crisis and to pretend otherwise is to practice 
a cynical deception on the American people. 

The Christian Science Monitor’s corres- 
pondent, Mr. Ellis, alleged that the United 
States was being dragged into the Arab- 
Israel confilct via the Cleopatra incident. 
How does this square with the facts? The 
Egyptian ship Cleopatra was picketed by 
American seamen for one reason and only 
one reason alone, e., that the Egyptian prac- 
tice of boycott and blacklisting threatens the 
livelihood of thousands of American seamen 
and violates the maritime rights of U.. 
owned ships. The State Department was 
very much aroused and annoyed over the 
seamen's action. Mr. Dillon tried to mini- 
mize the Arab boycott and blacklisting pol- 
icy by assuring Senator Futsricut that only 
23 U.S.-owned ships were involved. Just 
how many ships must come under the ban 
of President Nasser’s regime before the 
United States deems it a challenge to its 
own maritime rights and interests? The fact 
is that the boycott and blacklisting con- 
tinues, involving 400 ships of dozens of na- 
tions. To this very day the Nasser govern- 
ment dictates what ships shall carry Amer- 
ican atd to Egypt running into the tens of 
millions of dollars. 

The boycott campaign grows. During this 
past summer the Arab League announced 
that it was not only boycotting American 
film companies but also such important in- 
dustriat concerns as Firestone International, 
Studebaker Packard, Fairbanks Morse, Bulo- 
va Watch Co., and the American Palestine 
Trading Corp. 

How large does this list haye to be before 
the State Department recognizes that this 
boycott and blacklisting policy is a poison- 
ous arrow aimed at the very heart of our 
country’s commercial rights? It was the 
late Secretary Dulles himself who recog- 
nized the importance of free passage 
through the Suez Canal as affecting the 
rights of all nations including our own. In 
his report to the Nation on the Suez situa- 
tion (Aug. 3, 1956) Mr. Dulles said: "° * © 
but it is inadmissible that a waterway inter- 
nationalized by treaty, which is required for 
the livelihood of a score or more of nations, 
should be exploited by one country for pure- 
ly selfish purposes. * * * To permit this to 
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go unchallenged would be to encourage a 
breakdown of international fabric upon 
which the security and well-being of all peo- 
ples depend.” 

SENATORS SPEAK UP 

Mr. Dulles“ stern warning has come to 
pass, for it is now a fact beyond dispute 
that the Arabs, by their policies, are work- 
ing for the “breakdown of international 
fabric upon which the security and well- 
being of all peoples depend.” Is it any 
wonder, therefore, that public-spirited Sen- 
ators should have raised their voices in 
Congress last spring to insist that the United 
States make it clear that it will not permit 
American funds to be employed in effect 
to subsidize illegal boycotts and blockades? 
The amendment which was passed as part 
of the mutual security program does not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of any country. 
An editorial in the New York World-Tele- 
gram (May 4, 1960) alleged that the amend- 
ment was “designed to punish the Arabs for 
barring the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping.” 
Another distortion. The amendment had 
only one aim, namely, to safeguard the rights 
of the United States. 

In opposing this amendment, Senator 
FULBRIGHT warned that it would “further 
embitter the Arabs and it will further drive 
them into the economic tentacles of the 
Soviet Union.” Despite this dire prediction 
the Arab governments, including Mr, Nas- 
ser’s regime, show no reluctance to receiving 
American funds, There has been no sharp 
deviation in the policies of any of these 
Arab governments. Nasser continues to 
closely collaborate with the Russians as he 
did before the amendment was passed and 
by the same token, governments like Jordan, 
remain good friends of the West. 

The theme that we must “butter up“ the 
Arabs is always played whenever the voices 
are raised against the appeasement of re- 
gimes which have made no “bones” about 
their hatred for the United States. A fit- 
ting rejoinder was made by Senator MORSE: 
"I think the time has come for us to make 
perfectly clear to the Arab countries that we 
are not going to be blackmailed by them any 
longer, whether because of oll or because 
they might go to war. If they want to go 
to go over to the Communists let them go 
over and boil in that Communist oll for a 
while, and see how they like it. 

“I have never been moved by the argu- 
ment that the Russians will take over the 
Middle East if we do not continue to support 
the dictatorial policies of certain Arab 
leaders. 

“The fact still remains that the Arab lead- 
ers are threatening to destroy the only free 
nation in the Middle East as soon as they 
think they are strong enough to do so, and 
we are being asked to continue to support 
such totalitarianism. 

“When are we going to stop supporting 
such a policy, which always boomerangs 
against us?“ 

While the State Department wrings its 
hands about putting “strings” on aid to the 
Arabs— strings“ which actually were intend- 
ed to protect our national interests—our 
policymakers have not hesitated to put 
“strings” on American aid funds which indi- 
rectly could help the present Castro regime 
in Cuba. There was no debate on this deci- 
sion, There was no outcry from the State 
Department or from leading Senators that 
such “strings” would drive Cuba still further 
into the arms of the Russians. Apparently, 
the opposition to the mutual security 
amendment was not one of principle but 
rather of expediency—and shortsighted at 
that, 


From the foregoing, it is clear that the 
Arab policies of boycott and blockade are 
above all a grave threat to the peaceful con- 
duct of international commercial relations 
and directly the maritime rights 
of the United States. It is no longer, if it 
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ever had been, a problem between Israel and 
her neighbors, It is of world concern and 
was so recognized in a major solution by the 
International Transport Federation at their 
26th Congress held in Switzerland in July 
1960. The United States cannot duck the 
issue any longer. Our country must act in 
its own interest to smash the devilish con- 
spiracy which can only lead to a further 
aggravation of international tensions and 
undermine the economic well-being of the 
United States. 


Some Observations by Gov. M. S. 
Szymezak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following remarks by 
the Honorable M. S. Szymczak, member 
of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, before the 42d 
annual convention of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., on June 9, 
1960: 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Outside observers sometimes have the im- 
pression that only on those comparatively 
infrequent occasions, when actions are an- 
nounced and in the news, does anything 
happen in the Federal Reserve System, eg., 
the recent change in the discount rate. The 
facts, as you and I know, are quite the con- 
trary. Many different things are going on 
all the time, even though only occasionally 
are actions taken that call forth general 
public comment. 

Very many activities of the System have 
to do with the immediate problems of 
making day-to-day operating decisions. 
Some involve study of long-range problems 
on which action may be taken only once, or 
at least at long intervals, Others relate to 
intermediate matters on which decisions 
must be made from time to time to take 
account of gradual changes in the condi- 
tions with which the System must deal— 
banking, regulatory, supervisory, govern- 
mental, economic, financial, monetary, 

The System’s prime responsibility, as you 
know, is formulating and the 
Nation's monetary policy. Carrying out this 


responsibility requires constant observation 


and analysis of economic developments. We 
need this constant observation and analysis 
of the economy in order to decide what 
changes in the monetary and credit situa- 
tion are occurring. But this is not enough; 
we also need it to make decisions about how 
to help achieve the appropriate financial 
developments. In other words, we have to 
decide how to use the monetary instruments 
available to us in order to contribute to 
sound economic growth. 

It is a matter of history, as you bankers 
know, that while open market operations 
are used practically every working day, dis- 
count rates and margin requirements are 
changed only from time to time; and reserve 
requirements as a rule are adjusted only 
infrequently. 

Note that I sald that the responsibility 
for formulating and administering monetary 
policy is the System's, not the Board's. 
This 1s literally true, as you know, even 
though the public generally does not always 
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fully realize this, At the risk of repeating 
what is elementary to you, let me point out 
that, though the formal responsibility for 
administering each of the instruments of 
monetary policy is lodged in a different en- 
tity within the System, these entitles work 
closely and continuously together. The 
Board, as you know, has the legal responsi- 
bility for setting reserve and margin re- 
quirements; the Board of Directors of each 
Federal Reserve bank is required by law to 
consider and decide every 2 weeks what 
the bank's discount rate shall be, subject 
to review and determination by the Board 
of Governors; and the Federal Open Market 
Committee, made up of the seven members of 
the Board of Governors and five Reserve bank 
presidents, meets every 3 weeks to decide 
what open market policy shall be pursued. 
Although only 5 presidents are members of 
the Open Market Committee at any one time, 
all 12 presidents ordinarily participate in 
the deliberations of the committee, and the 
day-to-day carrying out of the policy—the 
actual operation in the Government security 
market—is done by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, as agent, with constant con- 
tact of our Board and other Federal Reserve 
banks. Thus monetary policy, in all its 
aspects, is constantly being considered 
against a very broad background of knowl- 
edge and experience. 

While the System's prime responsibility 
is the formulation and administration of 
monetary policy, strictly defined, it has 
other responsibilities as well. Thèse are not 
all directly related to monetary policy, but 
they are related, in one way or another, to 
keeping the financial system sound, flexible, 
and efficient. 

The Federal Reserve banks, as you well 
know, route and clear checks that transfer 
funds among customers of different banks. 
They also perform many service functions 
for member banks—one of which is the con- 
stant handling of large amounts of cur- 
rency that they supply to and receive from 
the member banks. 

For the Federal Government, and partic- 
larly the Treasury, the Federal Reserve banks 
continuously perform many fiscal agency 
functions. They act as agents of the Treas- 
ury in issuing and redeeming Government 
securities, in issuing and withdrawing Treas- 
ury currency, and in conducting interna- 
tional transactions. They also hold Treasury 
deposit balances and transfer them from and 
to commercial banks as the Treasury directs. 

The Board of Governors also performs 
many functions other than those directly 
connected with monetary policy. It op- 
erates the interdistrict settlement fund 
which each night settles all balances arising 
among the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 24 
Federal Reserye bank branches. It has 
broad regulatory responsibilities in connec- 
tion with all member banks—National and 
State—and carries on examination and su- 
pervisory activities with regard to State 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in close cooperation with respective 
State bank supervisory authorities. 

The Board of Governors also has many 
administrative and regulatory responsibilities 
under several statutes of long standing and 
some relatively new laws. It has supervisory 
responsibility over oversea branches of 
Member banks and of their foreign bank- 
ing and financing corporations, for example, 
and grants authority to national banks to 
exercise trust powers and issue regulations 
relating to that authority. Under the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 the Board 
regulates bank holding companies, and last 
month the Congress gave the Board and 
other supervisory agencies the responsibility 
for approving bank mergers. 

Proceedings under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956 have, of course, been many 
in the course of the past 4 years and have 
required a great deal of time and attention 
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on the part of the Board and its staff. I 
am sure you have seen the results in the 
orders published in the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin. Merger cases have begun to come to 
us and will also call for a great deal of 
time and attention, both in developing gen- 
eral criteria in accordance with the new law 
regarding mergers and in applying those 
criteria in deciding Individual cases, 

Last summer the Federal Reserve Act was 
Amended to make three changes affecting 
administration of reserve requirements. The 
Board was authorized to permit member 
banks to count all or a part of vault cash 
as reserves. It was also authorized to clas- 
Sify individual banks, for reserve purposes, 
according to the nature of their business 
rather than according to their location. 
These two grants of authority were effective 
immediately. The new law also provides for 
the elimination of the distinction between 
Central Reserve city banks and Reserve city 
banks not Ister than July 28, 1962. 

Exhaustive studies have been underway 
to develop criteria for classifying banks ac- 
cording to the nature of their business. 
Some individual banks have been reclassi- 
fled, but we are going slowly here, prefer- 
Ting, if possible, to develop general regula- 
tions rather than to settle each case on its 
Own grounds. 

Last winter, as you know, the Board, at 
the time of the pre-Christmas need for ad- 
ditional bank reserves, took initial action to 
implement the legislation permitting the 
counting of vault cash as reseryes. Effec- 
tive early in December, country banks were 
permitted to count as reserves all vault cash 
in excess of 2 percent of their net demand 
deposits, and central Reserve and Reserve 
city banks, all vault cash in excess of 4 
Percent. 

It is not only new laws, however, that give 
rise to continuing study in the Federal Re- 
Serve System. Regulation Q, which imple- 
ments certain provisions of the Banking Act 
of 1933, prohibits a commercial bank from 
Paying interest, either directly or indirectly, 
on demand deposits, and authorizes the 
Board of Governors to establish the maxi- 
mum rates that member banks may pay on 
time and savings deposits. In the Banking 
Act of 1935 the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was authorized to establish the 
maximum rates of interest that an insured 
nonmember bank might pay on time and 
savings deposits. Here again, the Board and 
the FDIC have worked together closely, and 
Since 1936 the maximum rates have been 
the same for all insured banks. 

As you all know, there are many points 
of view on how this regulation should be 
administered. It is a problem that involves 
the soundness and also, at many points, the 
structure of the banking system, so it is not 
appropriate to make changes frequently. 
This means, unfortunately, that the rate 
Paid on time and savings accounts cannot 
always respond to developments as promptly 
or as flexibly as many other rates of interest. 

As you can see, I have not gone into all 
our activities. I have mentioned only some, 
and I have not touched at all on the many 
Studies and reports that are always being 
made in response to requests from Con- 
gress, the administration, and others, for 
the views of the System on economic and 
monetary matters. Responses to questions 
from the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency and from the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report have been frequent in re- 
cent years. Currently, the System is respond- 
ing to inquiries from the Credit and Mone- 
tary Commission established 2 years ago by 
the Committee for Economic Development. 

So you can see that absence of action by 
the System does not mean that nothing is 
happening; indeed you may depend on it 
that a great deal ls happening. Similarly, 
actions taken usually refiect a preat deal 
Of work and energy already expended; they 
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do not necessarily represent all the problems 
currently occupying the attention of the 
System. 

Since my report on the economy in my 
speech 2 weeks ago to the Illinois Bankers 
Association in Chicago, not enough change 
has taken place in our economy to report at 
this time. Economic activity is at a record 
level and, though we are in a period of rela- 
tive stability rather than marked expansion, 
the economy generally has appeared to be 
soundly based. Inflationary pressures and 
expectations appear to have receded. There 
is considerable uncertainty about the out- 
look in many separate flelds, but this is not 
at all unusual. For some time now, open 
market operations have been permitting the 
reserve positions of banks to ease somewhat, 
and last week the directors of the Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Banks, with the approval of the Board of 
Governors, lowered their discount rates 
from 4 percent to 8½ percent. 

Thus, things have been happening at the 
Federal Reserve even though there has been 
little fanfare. Flexibility and timely action 
are always important parts of a sound mone- 
tary policy. We shall continue analyzing 
and assessing current economic develop- 
ments, always conscious of the fact that 
most of our data necessarily relate to periods 
already past, and that very seldom does it 
all point in one way. We try to exercise 
constant vigilance and continually coordi- 
nate study and action to one end—that the 
public interest be served by fostering fi- 
nancial stability so that we may aid in pro- 
moting economic growth. 


President Eisenhower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing lead editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of January 20, 1961, pays 
a tribute to our departing President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. I commend its 
reading to my colleagues, and would like 
to add that I, too, as a citizen of these 
United States, am grateful that during 
8 difficult years we have had the bene- 
fit of the leadership of such a man. 

I am sure that all of us, regardless of 
political affiliation, can join in wishing 
him and Mrs. Eisenhower health and 
happiness for many years tocome: Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial follows: 

DWIGHT EISENHOWER 

There is always a touch of poignancy in 
the moment when a man who has walked 
long upon the stage steps back into the 
wings. In the case of Dwight Eisenhower 
the moment: easily brings to mind such 
phrases as the “end of an era”; not only is 
he the last of the great actors of his period 
to depart but, with a symbolism almost too 
contrived, he yields his place to unknown 
youth. 

And the poignancy is sharpened when, as 
in this case, such long labors end with so 
much unfilled, when the moment is touched 
with regrets and failures. We think no one, 
and not the least Mr. Eisenhower himself, 
can avold a little sadness that in his case 
the grasp fell so far short cf the reach. 

Indeed, Mr. Eisenhower openly speaks of 
some of the disappointments. The peace 
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he once dreamed of as his final accomplish- 
ment is no nearer than before, and this 
plainly rests heavily upon him. And in a 
flash the other day he revealed his regrets 
that he does not leave more behind him in 
the political life of his country. When he 
listed November 8 as among his “bad dis- 
appointments” he was not speaking ill of his 
successor, we feel sure, but rather his sad- 
ness that his own views about the path for 
America should be exchanged for other views. 

Some of his disappointments are unspoken 
yet implicit in his farewell words the other 
evening. He did not achieve what he wished 
in restoring the fiscal health of his coun- 


The burden of debt upon the people is 
many billions greater than when he took 


ment takes away from the people and spends 
by its own lights. And both the manner 
and extent to which the Government reaches 
into the lives of its citizens is greater than 
before. > 

Yet the fact that Mr. Eisenhower falled 


also accounted for another of the disap- 
pointments, so often remarked upon: His 
failure to build up his party as a stronger 
political force. Yet this was not because 
he disbelieved in politics. It was rather 


of rough partisanship which, it seems, is 
one of the well-springs of political power. 
Dwight Eisenhower could not change hats, 
from President to party leader, with the 
facility of a Franklin Roosevelt. 

Yet if these inner qualities have led to 
his disappointments, they are also precisely 
the same qualities that have made Dwight 
Eisenhower stand out among the men of his 
time. 

President Eisenhower has had a deep and 
abiding faith in the wisdom of traditional 
institutions and ways. If he was unable 
to run roughshod over men, it was because 
he believed in the principle that all the 
arms of Government are coequal in their 
responsibility. If he was unable to indulge 
in the more devious tricks of politics, it 
was because, inside, he felt them to be 
shoddy and because he had a higher concept 
for the office of the Presidency. 

And if this faith sometimes did him ill 
service in the rough arena of politics, it 
more than anything else, accounted for the 
deep trust which the people felt in this man. 
People might at times disagree with him; 
they might think something he had done 
was a mistake, But most of the people in 
this country believed that he would do what 
he thought was right—and this is a rare kind 
of trust in a political leader. 

And thus it was that Dwight Eisenhower 
restored confidence in the office of the 
Presidency. 

This explains why in moments of great 
crisis—a landing in Lebanon, the shock of 
sputnik, or the torments of a Little Rock— 
the country did not erupt into great political 
schisms. People might question the specific 
decisions; they had no doubt this man was 
trying to be as wise and as right as he was 
able. 
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And out of this, the record will show, there 
came many tangible accomplishments. 

In 1952 we were entangied in a war 
abroad and in a host of economic controls 
at home, We have neither now. Inflation is 
still a specter looming over the horizon; but 
in 1952 we were swept up in it, Though 
there are those to cry the stagnation of the 
country, we have somehow in those years 
built more roads, schools, hospitals, and 
homes than in any comparable period, And 
if our foreign position has not fulfilled the 
hopes of 8 years ago, it is nonetheless 
true that we face the Communist danger 
from a position of greater strength. 

The simple truth, it seems to us, Is that, 
in spite of all the lapses, this country has 
enjoyed a priceless commodity, good govern- 
ment, and for that the Nation should be 
grateful to this simple, complex, strange, and 
familiar man who has served these 8 years 
as President. 


Tribute to the Ukrainian People 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
January 22, marked the 43d anniversary 
of the Ukraine’s independence. Ukraine 
was the first victim of Russian Commu- 
nist aggression, therefore, her tragic fate 
should serve as a warning for the free 
nations throughout the world, especially 
now, in these crucial times. 

Although the Ukrainian people are no 
longer free, they still cherish freedom 
and liberty and they work and dream of 
the day when they will again be a free 
and independent nation. History has 
shown that the United States has always 
been on the side of those who value lib- 
erty and freedom. 

Last year, the Congress recognized 
the plight of those unfortunate people 
who are still under the heel of Commu- 
nist domination by enacting resolutions 
designating a Captive Nations Week and 
authorizing the erection of a statue to 
Shevchenko. However, these actions are 
not enough. Much more can and should 
be done by the United States to help 
these less fortunate people in their fight 
for freedom. 
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An even greater enemy than Commu- 
nist tyranny is the indifference of free 
men to the suffering and enslavement of 
others and the complacency which ac- 
cepts an injustice, however monstrous, 
as legitimate and lawful if only it is 
continued long enough. We must let the 
the world know that we will not stand 
idly by while our fellow human beings 
are deprived of their rights to freedom 
and independence. 

In this day of missiles and nuclear 
weapons, it is well to take time to remem- 
ber this: The power of the human spirit 
and its eternal craving for freedom is a 
greater force against tyranny than our 
most destructive hydrogen bomb. To 
those in bondage behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, we must give our continued assur- 
ance that their resistance is not in vain 
and that theirs is not a forgotten front 
but a goal in freedom's fight for new 
frontiers. Let us do everything we can 
to spread the idea of freedom through- 
out the world so that all peoples now 
suffering under Communist domination 
may one day govern themselves in a 
world at peace. 

On this anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence we express our solidarity with 
them in their struggle, and we pray that 
their wishes and hopes for freedom may 
soon be realized. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US: 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 26, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or.establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ee ReEcorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Important Message to Members of 
Congress From Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr, DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a statement from 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business which outlines its aims and the 
Services it is rendering. 

This statement appeared in Roll Call, 
the newspaper of Capitol Hill, on Janu- 
ary 18, 1961: 

Make full use of the strongest, most re- 
lable implement ever forged to help you. 

As the 87th Congress you face America's 
Greatest economic peril in three decades. 
You can only combat this situation armed 
With Main Street facts; not glib assumptions. 

You are invited to call on us to help you. 

Below is a partial list of the action pledges 
adopted by both major political conventions 
in their platforms last summer after hearing 

y by the federation. We believe 
the survival of free American enterprise re- 
quires forceful action on these matters. 

We believe every Congressman accepts 
these objectives. Thus, we hope they get 
your earliest consideration. For unlike the 
Self-seekers, the Socialists, the international- 
ists, and others, who slyly seek to impugn 
the motives and abilities of Congressmen, 
we have faith in the integrity of our elected 
representatives. 

We do not believe that bad legislation is 
due to bad Congressmen. Rather, we feel 
the passage of bad legislation, or failure to 
pass needed legislation, is due to lack of 
accurate information. While we cannot, and 
do not, attempt to give you facts on how 
bureaucratic row is thinking, we can give 
you accurate, up-to-date information on 
what Main Street is thinking. on issues af- 
fecting independent business. 

And so, we offer this valuable service to 
you. May we add, for your convenience, that 
& telephone call to Mr. George Burger, vice 
President in charge of our Washington office 
at 740 Washington Building, Republic 7-3523, 
will make this service available to you. 


“Vigorous enforcement of antitrust laws 
to eliminate monopoly roadblocks and re- 
Strictions on small business opportunities.” 

“Further strengthen Robinson-Patman Act 
safeguards for independents against unfair 
Price competition including steps to halt 
monopoly injury to small businesses right 
from the start of Government investigations 
of unfairnesses.” 

“Simplifies Federal paperwork burdens on 
Independent businesses.” 


“Speed up Small Business Administration 
loan program preservation of Small Business 
Administration as an independent service 
agency for small firms.” 
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“Further needed tax revisions for inde- 
pendents, including steps to provide more 
realistic incentive depreciation schedules to 
enable independents to modernize their 
business operations.” 

“Eliminate labor union featherbeeding 
practices which prevent small firms from 
realizing most efficient use out of modern 

“Strengthen tariff safeguards, to protect 
small firms from unfair competition in our 
markets by foreign producers.” 

“Eliminate all unjust Government com- 
petition with independent businesses.” 

“Provide fairer opportunities for inde- 
pendents to compete for Government con- 
tracts.” 

“Reduce tax pressures, by savings through 
greater economy of Government operations 
(eliminate duplication and competition be- 
tween Government agencies and by reducing 
agricultural program costs), and by closing 
tax loopholes (including loopholes which 
permit cooperatives to escape fair share of 
taxes) 

Source: “Buliding a Better America,” Re- 
publican Party platform, 1960, adopted at 
the Republican National Convention, Chi- 
cago, July 27, 1960; “The Rights of Man,” 
Democratic Party platform, 1960, adopted 
at the Democratic National Convention, Los 
Angeles, July 12, 1960. 

WHAT IS THE FEDERATION? 


Most Members of Congress have known 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business since its founding in 1943. For the 
benefit of new Congressmen, we again point 
out we are an organization composed ex- 
clusively of independent business and pro- 
fessional people in all categories of American 
enterprise. We are the largest business or- 
ganization in the Nation from the stand- 
point of individual directly participating 
memberships. 


WHY IS THERE A FEDERATION? 


In a century which finds big organized 
labor, monopoly business, organized agricul- 
ture, internationalists, other groups pressur- 
ing to influence Government, it is important 
Government have the benefit of the views of 
small, independent business and professional 
people. This group, over 4 million in num- 
ber, supplies the biggest share of American 
employment; bears a heavy share of the tax 
burden. 

WHO SPEAKS FOR THE FEDERATION? 


There are no captive members, no unit 
voting rule, no power blocs in the federation. 
Individual members speak for themselves 
through the mandate ballot. They send 
these ballots, Individually signed, to their 
respective Congressmen. The majority opin- 
ion registered on these ballots automatically 
become the position of the federation. Mr. 
Burger presents these positions before goy- 
ernmental committees and agencies. 

HOW CAN THE FEDERATION SERVE YOU? 


As slready mentioned, you get the ballots 
on important issues, signed by your con- 
stituents who participate. You also receive 
the pro and con arguments on these issues 
received by your constituents before you vote 
on them. Thus, you can judge for yourself 
as to the objective presentation of the issues, 


The Washington office of the federation 
stands stands ready at all times to help you 
with data and information on the sentiment 
of small business on important issues. 


CAN YOU GET EXTRA SERVICE FROM THE 
FEDERATION? 

Emphatically yes. If you have measures of 
small business interest on which you wish 
an unbiased reaction, the federation will do 
its best to help you. It has long performed 
similar services for government when abso- 
lute, unslanted truth is essential. Not only 
are the mandates a rich source of accurate 
grassroots sentiment, but a field force of 
more than 200 trained representatives makes 
over 3,000 calls daily on the Nation's inde- 
pendent business and professional people. 


IS THE FEDERATION POLITICAL? 


The federation is strictly nonpartisan. It 
does stand for the viewpoints of small busi- 
ness, but only as these viewpoints are ex- 
pressed by the nationwide membership. 
There are no public relations firms involved, 
fighting to protect fat client fees. There are 
no leaders with political axes to grind. 
There are no internal factions seeking your 
support on bids for organization power. All 
power is vested in the national membership. 

IS THE FEDERATION WELL KNOWN? 


Backed by 17 years of continuous growth 
in 50 States, the federation has a national 
reputation. Besides a large staff of trained 
men in the field, the Nation's most widely 
published newspaper column, national news 
services rely on the federation for facts on 
the sentiment on Main Street in business 
issues, Federation staff members make hun- 
dreds of talks yearly before business, frater- 
nal, civic, church, and school groups. 

IS THE FEDERATION RESPECTED? 


Every evidence indicates it is. Congress 
obviously consulted federation mandates on 
many business issues such as in 1958 in writ- 
ing the Small Business Tax Revision Act; in 
making the Small Business Administration 
a permanent part of government. The House 


tice Deparment, the Treasury Department, 
the Small Business Administration, many 
Members of Congress, frequently call on us 
to furnish data, either from our complete 
files or to seek out new data in the field. In 
fact, all who believe there is no substitute for 
truthful facts, enlist our help. We cheer- 
fully extend it to you. 


The Late Honorable Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Kerru THOMSON. We 
were both elected as freshmen to the 84th 
Congress, and in the past 6 years I came 
to regard him as one of the ablest and 
most respected Members of the House, 
as well as a close personal friend. When 
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someone like this with a great future 
before him dies still young, it is indeed 
tragic, Mrs. Bass joins me in sending 
Thyra and his three fine boys our 
deepest sympathy. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, 42 mil- 
lion Ukrainians constitute one of the 
largest ethnic groups in Eastern Europe, 
and their country is among the largest 
in that crossroad between east and 
west. These hardy and peasant folk of 
the fertile steppe land, the solid core of 
East European peasantry, have tilled 
their farmlands for centuries, not only 
for their own well-being but also for all 
their neighbors and their overlords. The 
fact that their country has almost limit- 
less riches in natural resources seems 
to have been a prime cause of their mis- 
ery and misfortune. Its wealth and its 
geographic position has aroused the envy 
and anger of its powerful neighbors, and 
has brought about its conquest by alien 
tyrants. 

For more than 300 years the Ukraine 
has been submerged in the Russian Em- 
pire, and during all that time autocratic 
czars and tyrannical Communists have 
done their utmost to suppress and eradi- 
cate what we in the West regard as the 
best Ukrainian traits: their desire for 
freedom, their boundless love for their 
homeland, and their undying yearning 
for political independence. Only once in 
the course of three centuries they had 
the chance of attaining their goal. That 
was in 1918. When the czarist regime in 
Russia was overthrown by the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, the Ukrainian lead- 
ers seized upon the golden occasion and 
proclaimed their national independence 
on January 22, 1918. On that day the 
Ukrainian Republic came into being, 
and a new day was ushered in for the 
Ukrainians. 


But the Ukrainian Republic thus born 
in the midst of misery and destruction 
did not last long. Two-years after its 
birth, in the spring of 1920, it was at- 
tacked by Communist Russia's Red army, 
overrun and then the country was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. Un- 
fortunately for the unhappy Ukrainians, 
to this day their historic homeland re- 
mains under the totalitarian dictator- 
ship of Russian Communists. Under 
Communist dictatorship they have suf- 
fered more than they did under the 
autocratic czars. Having regained their 
hard-won and richly deserved freedom 
in 1918, they were fated to lose it in 1920. 
But these liberty-loving people have not 
lost their hope, and they have not aban- 
doned their longing for independence. 
In joining loyal and patriotic Americans 
of Ukrainian ancestry in the celebration 
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of the 43d anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day I share their genuine 
sympathy for the oppressed Ukrainian 
people in their historic homeland. 


First Day of Issue for the 15-Cent Airmail 
Stamp at Buffalo, January 13, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call at- 
tention to an honor recently bestowed 
upon our city of Buffalo when it was se- 
lected as the city for the first day of issue 
for the 15-cent airmail stamp on January 
13, 1961. This stamp was redesigned to 
conform to the 10- and 25-cent denomi- 
nations. 

Presiding at the stamp ceremony, 
which was held at the Plewacki Post aud- 
itorium, 385 Paderewski Drive, in Buf- 
falo, on January 13, was Dr. Matt A. 
Gajewski, president of the Niagara Fron- 
tier Federation of Stamp Clubs. The 
presentation of the colors was conducted 
by the Adam Plewacki Post 799, Ameri- 
can Legion, and the national anthem was 
sung by Mary Buszka Senski, 

The invocation, delivered by Rev. Hen- 
ry Senft, O.F.M. Conv., principal of 
Baker Victory High School, follows: 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who art the way, the truth, 
and the life, look kindly upon us and the 
cause for which we here gather. 

Bless those who, by the judicious use of the 
talents Thou hast implanted in them, have 
authorized, designed, and produced this 
humble but inspiring instrument of commu- 
nication for Thy people. 

Bless those who carry it and its messages 
by night and day, o'er land and sea and sky, 
for safe deliverance into the hands of Thy 


people. 
Bless those Who avall themselves of its 


winged power so that, like unto Thy swift 


messengers of old, the archangels Raphael 
and Gabriel, it may also serve to convey only 
“tidings of great joy to all the people.” 

Bless this Nation and our own community 
of good neighbors, where this day it is first 
made available to our people, and, may the 
glorious symbol and motto that it bears 
ever be to them a source of pride and dedica- 
tion and to all the peoples of the world that 
it reaches a source of hope, peace, and broth- 
erhood under Thee, O God, who art the 
Eternal Father of us all, 

Through Christ our Lord, amen. 


The welcoming address was made by 
the Honorable Chester C. Gorski, presi- 
dent of the city council in Buffalo and 
former Member of Congress. This was 
followed by remarks by Postmaster 
Myron Blakeney, of Buffalo. 

Members of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, representatives of various 
philatelic organizations, and a number 
of public officials were also in at- 
tendance. : 

The main speaker was Mr. Franklin R. 
Burns, Jr., Director of Philately, Post 
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Office Department, and his address on 
this momentous occasion follows: 

It is my privilege this morning to repre- 
sent Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field, and Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General L. Rohe Walter. Both would very 
much like to have been with you this morn- 
ing in this dynamic city of Buffalo, which 
numbers among its citizens so many persons 
interested in the Department's philatelic 
program, but circumstances have made it 
impossible. 

The original version of this 15-cent airmail 
stamp appeared at New York City on Novem- 
ber 20, 1959. It was the first of three stamps 
of a set for use for airmail to Europe, and 
few points in northern Africa. The other 
denominations were the 10-cent, for airmail 
to Central and South America, excepting 
Mexico, and a 25-cent value for airmail to 
the balance of Africa, to Asia, and to Aus- 
tralia. All three designs have been slightly 
modified, this being the last one. 

In 1930, the first year international airmail 
volume was recorded by the U.S. Post Office 
Department, 4% million pieces of mail 
originated in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that in 1960 200 million pieces of in- 
ternational airmail will be flown abroad in 
an amazing fiftyfold increase in volume in 
only 30 years’ time. 

More than one-half of this international 
airmail will go to the European-Mediter- 
ranean zone. 

When this international airmail set of 
stamps was considered, to replace a previous 
issue of 1947, much thought was given to 
proper subject matter for the main design. 
Research disclosed that the great bulk of 
Europeans, and those of European origin who 
came to these shores, thought first of the 
Statue of Liberty, standing so grandly in 
the New York harbor, as being most symbolic 
of America. ` 


Certainly many of you here this morning 
saw this great symbol of our freedom on ar- 
riving aboard ships from Poland, and other 
portions of Europe. More have heard of the 
thrill of seeing this majestic statue expe- 
rienced by our forebearers. 

The symbol for the 10-cent international 
alrmal stamp finally selected was the Liberty 
Bell, which pealed our successful accom- 
plishment of freedom not quite 2 centuries 
ago. To our neighbors to the south the ring- 
ing of bells signaled their desire for freedom 
from foreign rule, and their right of self- 
determination. 

The final stamp, the 25-cent denomina- 
tion, was—as noted—for the major portion 
of Africa, for Asia, and Australia. To those 
people the symbol of the United States of 
America was Abraham Lincoln, and the 
words “with liberty and freedom for all.” 

Since these stamps symbolize those things 
80 respected by others throughout the 
world, as by ourselves, it is proper that they 
should have been initially issued in New 
York, original 15-cent value, for the East; 
10-cent value in Miami for the South; 25- 
cent denominations in San Francisco for the 
West, and now the revised 15-cent stamp in 
Buffalo for the North. 

These stamps haye been beautifully de- 
signed by Messrs, Herb Lubalin, John Pistilli 
and Joseph Lomberdero. 

The wording on the 15-cent stamp we are 
issuing this morning is “liberty for all.” It 
is a simple statement, yet I feel certain we, 
in these times, recognize its importance to 
ourselves, and to those we love. Let us per- 
severe In making this possible in this—our 
country. 


It is now my privilege to present albums 
containing this new modified 15-cent in- 
ternational airmail stamp to an outstand- 
ing group of persons. 
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White House Conference on Aging a 
Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Peoria Journal Star, Mr. 
Charles L. Dancey, visited Washington, 
D.C., during and prior to the recent in- 
augural ceremonies. The following 
editorial gives Mr. Dancey’s firsthand 
observations on the White House Con- 
ference of Problems of the Aging: 
WEITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING A FRAUD 

(By C. L. Dancey) 

During the week before the inaugural fes- 
tivities the Washington papers were full of 
reports of the so-called White House Con- 
ference of Problems of the Aging, but that 
blast of publicity fed up to Congressmen 
and Senators here was largely misleading. 

The Conference, supposed to assemble and 
gather the views of some 3,000 grassroots 
workers in the field, turned out to be a 
fraud, 

This host of front-line workers, who have 
Spent years working intimately with the 
face-to-face problems of “aged” people 
(among them Mrs. Florence Baltz, of Wash- 
ington, III., and from Peoria, Dr. Henry Wil- 
son, Richard Bradley, Dale Larsen, John 
Hackley, A. D. Theobald, the Reverend Paul 
Lessmann, William Rutherford, and Arthur 
Holst) were largely “used” by the bureau- 
crats. 


Government employees and a handful of 
academicians from the colleges in the fields 
ot social sciences captured the parliamentary 
control of the sessions and control over the 
actual writing up of the “official reports.” 

As a result, those reports and the result- 
ing accounts in the local newspapers in 
many cases, showed far more of the opinions 
and self-serving pet projects of the bureau- 
erats than they showed any true grassroots 
sentiment. 

In one instance, for example, a study sec- 
tion was presented, already prepared, with 
a recommendation for increasing the appro- 
Priations of the welfare department. Pro- 
test was made that this was inappropriate 
to their purpose and not an area where they 
had adequate information. It was dis- 
cussed, and overwhelmingly voted to delete 
that prearrenged recommendation. It was 
deleted. i 

Yet, when the official reports were read, 
they ngain included the recommendation 
which had been reinserted as unanimously 
made. 

There were also examples of people Uter- 
ally running from study section to study 
section in order to vote repeatedly on these 
Pet projects. 

In short, some of the tactics used by civil 
servants and by presumably respectable col- 
lege professors in this field where claims 
are Inid to high idealism and true regard for 
the very real problems of elderly people— 
tactics were used that would shame a Team- 
ster convention or a political caucus in the 
sogglest district of Chicago. 

Nobody can really tell, as a result, the 
true opinions of the grassroots in spite of 
assembling 3,000 workers from all 50 States, 

The bureaucrats merely wanted to use 
such an assembly to publicize their own 
pet schemes, and to stake a claim that the 
grassroots demand is for exactly what they, 
the bureaucrats, want. 
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And all this to be publicly waved under 
the noses of the legislators who vote the 
funds to make possible an increase in bu- 
reaucrats and promotion for those- here 
now. 

It has been a shameful and disgusting per- 
formance in our opinion—and a fantastic 
waste of money which wound up proving 
nothing except how low some “high” peo- 
ple will stoop. 


The Navy and the Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 4, 1961, I introduced H.R. 1157 
“to require the expenditure of 75 per- 
cent of the funds for the conversion, 
alteration, and repair of naval vessels 
to be expended with private ship repair 
yards.” 

I like to feel that my bill is a contri- 
bution toward the attainment of the 
New Frontier now emerging under the 
leadership of President Kennedy. Surely 
a New Frontier—indeed a new look at 
the policies of the Navy dealing with 
the assignment of alteration, conversion, 
and repair work on naval vessels to Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government-oper- 
ated naval shipyards rather than to pri- 
vate commercial shipyards is long over- 
due. The present distribution is roughly 
80 percent in Navy yards and 20 percent 
in private yards. 

In my opinion, the Kennedy admin- 
istration, in seeking to insure that every 
defense dollar is properly and effectively 
invested, will look into this curious sit- 
uation. Why? The obvious answer can 
be found in two timely and excellent 
editorials which were published late in 
1960. 

Two sentences from these editorials 
deserve emphasis and repetition. 

Maritime Reporter magazine, in an 
editorial on November 15, 1960, had this 
to say: 

In a recent speech before the Naval Civil- 
jan Administrators Association at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard, James 
(Chief of the Navy's Bureau of Ships) stated 
that naval shipyards could save $95 million 
per year by adopting efficient management 
techniques that have been common practice 
in privately operated shipyards for more than 
a decade. 


To this, the Journal of Commerce, in 
a December 8, 1960, editorial, reacted 
with this question: 

Why, then, the continued insistence on 
placing major ship contracts in Navy yards 
while private yards wither on the vine— 
especially in view of the widespread agree- 
ment that each defense dollar should be 
made to travel the greatest possible dis- 
tance? 


Mr, Speaker, by reason of the unan- 
imous consent heretofore granted me, I 
submit the complete text of these edi- 
torials for printing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp following my remarks: 
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From the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial, Dec. 8, 1960] 


THE Navy AND THE SHIPYARDS 


For some years two of the three chief 
branches of the Armed Forces have pursued 
totally different policies in the procurement 
of major weapons without seeming to create 
in the public mind a feeling that there is 
something odd about it. 

On the one hand there is the Air Force 
which, working closely with private designers 
and builders, has counted upon the aircraft 
industry itself to supply it major weapons, 
with the exception of certain missiles. On 
the other hand there is the Navy which, 
while farming out some construction, repair, 
and conversion contracts to private ship- 
yards, nevertheless tends to favor its own 
plants where major items are concerned, 

This policy on the Navy's part is produc- 
ing a curious situation. Whereas in many 
fields of defense planning (rail passenger 
cars, materials stockpiling, etc.) the rule 
of thumb is to rely on the private plant for 
normal production, with Government stand- 
by items in reserve for emergencies, in the 
shipyard business the picture is Just about 
the opposite. The Government's own plant 
is used for peacetime production to a large 
extent, with private capacity reluctantly 
performing the role of a reserve. 

If shipyards generally were running at or 
near capacity this might make little differ- 
ence in the long run. 

But the fact is that the private shipyards 
are in a bad slump, They have been in such 
a slump for some years now and see no im- 
mediate prospect of pulling out of it. 
Unless they do, however, there is a serious 
question of how much of this “shipyard 
reserve” will be left if a national emergency 
does turn up some years hence. 

Another fact appears to be that naval 
shipyard work can be handled a good deal 
more cheaply in private yards than in the 
Navy's own facilities. The Navy itself in- 
dicated, for example, that it would have to 
pay $40 million more for a single carrier 
built in one of its own yards than it would 
if the contract were given to a qualified 
private shipyard. 

Why, then, the continued insistence on 
placing major ship contracts in Navy yards 
while private yards wither on the vine 
especially in view of the widespread agree- 
ment that each defense dollar should be 
made to travel the greatest possible distance? 


The only real argument is more political 
than anything else. If the Navy were to 
end or seriously curtail building, repair, and 
conversion work at some of its great facili- 
ties—the Brooklyn Navy Yard being a prime 
example—large numbers of its civilian em- 
ployees would necessarily be laid off, 

In an emergency, of course, these work- 
ers would no longer be readily available for 
Navy yard work. 

But since a shift of naval contracts to pri- 
vate yards would find the latter doing pre- 
cisely the kind of work the Navy's own yards 
would have otherwise been doing, it follows 
that no very great hardship would result, 
for the demand for labor from private ship- 
yards would increase almost proportionately 
with the number of Navy yard layoffs. We 
say “almost proportionately” because there is 
some evidence that private yards can do with 
fewer men on a given project than Navy 
yards.) 

So it is one thing to argue that such a 
shift would create Navy yard layoffs, and 
quite another to argue that it would spell 
unemployment. At the very worst such a 
shift would create dislocation, requiring 
some geographical change in the shipyard 
working force, but in some major instances 
such shifts could be confined to the limits 
of a single port area—such as that of New 
York-New Jersey. 
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In any event, to place in continued jeop- 
ardy the future of so much private shipyard 
capacity is to risk paying a very high price 
to avoid the inconveniences, the scrapings 
of chairs, and working-force shifts that would 
necessarily follow the transfer of more Navy 
work to private shipyards. 

We would think that the Navy itself— 
which appears at times to be greatly con- 
cerned with the future of U.S. shipyard 
capacity—would recognize that it is not 
only unfair to expect that this reserve, con- 
trary to other Government defense reserve 
practice, is to be supported indefinitely out 
of private funds, but futile. 

There have been some signs of late that 
the Navy is inclining a little more toward 
this view than it has in the past. We hope 
it will incline more. And the subject is cer- 
tainly one that Senator SYMINGTON and 
President-elect Kennedy’s other advisers on 
defense policy ought to consider carefully. 


From the Maritime Reporter, Nov. 15, 1960] 
WASTEFUL Practices IN Navy YARDS 

For several years the maritime industry 
has been urging the Navy to place more of 
its construction and repair work in private 
yards and less in its naval shipyards. The 
industry has contended, with sound argu- 
ment, that private yards are more efficient 
and therefore less costly than the Govern- 
ment-owned Navy yards. 

But we were frankly surprised to get out- 
right confirmation of this position from no 
less a person than Rear Adm. Ralph E. James, 
Chief of the Navy's Bureau of Ships. In a 
recent speech before the Naval Civilian Ad- 
ministrators Association at the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard, Admiral James stated that 
naval shipyards could “save $95 million per 
year” by adopting efficient management tech- 
niques that have been common practice in 
privately operated shipyards for more than 
a decade. 

In other words, Admiral James candidly 
admitted that Government-operated naval 
shipyards have been wasting $95 million a 
year for some time by not using efficient 
management techniques. 

In his discussion, the Bureau of Ships 
chief pinpointed several ways in which so 
much money could be saved, basing his opin- 
ion on measures already underway. For in- 
stance, several shipyards only recently have 

their shops to consolidate tools, 
equipment and facilities and reduce the 
direct labor required to perform work 
by improved scheduling, coordination and 
supervision. Of the direct labor cost of 
$380 million a year in naval shipyards, Ad- 
miral James estimates that as much as $19 
million a year could be saved, 

A wasteful practice of maintaining uneco- 
nomical supporting shops in the Navy should 
be abolished and arrangements made to pro- 
cure their products and services from com- 
mercial sources, the admiral sald. He also 
estimated that a yearly saving of some $2,- 
170,000 could be accomplished by increasing 
the ratio of semiskilled to skilled employees. 
Elimination of over ordering, of delays in 
disposal of surpluses, of excess inventories 
would make additional taxpayer dollars free 
for more useful purposes, he declared, 

A drastic reduction in overhead costs is a 
prime target in Admiral James’ naval ship- 
yard program. The Bureau of Ships has 
issued instructions on actions to be taken to 
reduce overhead costs,” he said. “These state 
that shipyards should reevaluate all work 
with the purpose of eliminating all unneces- 
sary or marginal work and that the remain- 
ing work should be crefully evaluated to 
determine the minimum number of person- 
nel required to perform the tasks effectively.” 

The overhead costs in naval shipyards 
came to $305 million in fiscal 1960, Admiral 
James reported. He estimated, and we be- 
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lieve it was a conservative estimate, that an 
annual $31,600,000 in savings could be ef- 
fected for this area alone. 

Centralizing job planning duties will lop 
off another $7,300,000 in unnecessary expense 
while initiating centralized methods and 
standards and carefully measured day work 
will mrake more cuts possible. 

Why is the Navy going into this program? 
The answer is simple. The service has found 
it dificult lately to get the funds it needs 
for new ships because of a vague public 
awareness of the wasteful practices. 

We hope that Admiral James’ efforts will 
be successful, that they will not be sabo- 
taged by bureaucratic redtape. 

But if the admiral really wants to cut 
down wasteful practices to the bone, he will 
accomplish results more quickly by reducing 
the construction and repair work assigned to 
Government-owned Navy yards and turning 
it over to competitive bidding by private 
yards. The very existence of these yards 
has long depended on their maintaining ef- 
ficient management at all times. 


No Excuse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial that will be of inter- 
est to every Member of the Congress since 
the public has been aroused due to this 
unfortunate catastrophe. 

I joint most vehemently with the ex- 
pression reflected in this excellent edi- 
torial that appeared in the Daily Eve- 
ning Item of Lynn, Mass., on January 
19, 1961: 


No Excuse 


The cruel words “unnecessary tragedy” 
have to be applied to the shocking collapse 
of an Air Force radar tower in the Atlantic 
70 miles south of Long Island. 

Both the Air Defense Command and the 
U.S. Senate should promptly convene their 
announced inquiries and seek to fasten re- 
sponsibility for this disaster where it be- 
longs. 

We do not need an investigation, however, 
to tell us that this was an accident that 
need not have happened. 

The individual or individuals who made 
the decision to keep this tower manned while 
it was in an unsafe condition were guilty of 
a careless risking of other men’s lives. That 
the number of tower personnel had been re- 
duced from a normal 75 does not lessen the 


offense, nor can it be comfort to the fam- . 


ilies of the 28 who died, including 45-year- 
old Samuel Buccheri, of Saugus. 

The elemental facts are plain. This tower 
off the New Jersey coast had been seriously 
weakened by the hurricane of mid-Septem- 
ber 1960. Its underpinnings, founded on the 
bedrock of the Continental Shelf, were so un- 
certain as to have earned the tower the rue- 
ful nickname of “Old Shaky.” 

The presence of 14 repairmen among the 
28 on the tower is clear evidence that the 
structure’s weaknesses had not yet been 
remedied, So are the letters crewmen had 
written to their wives on shore, complaining 
of the peril. 

Obviously there is not the shadow of an 
excuse for this calamity. Whatever radar 
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vigilance was provided by the continued op- 
eration of the tower, it should not have been 
bought at so high a price, 

Certainly there were other means of keep- 
ing a proper alert to the possible approach 
of enemy rockets or aircraft. After all, our 
extensive eastern, southern and western 
coasts are not ringed by a chain of such 
towers. We have only two besides that 
which now lies at the bottom of the Atlantic. 

Neither regular crewmen nor repairmen 
should have been asked to live on tower No. 
4 until it was entirely seaworthy, fit to 
withstand the rigors of such a storm as 
brought it down on January 15. 

Many mistakes have in the past been 
charged to military inflexibility and thought- 
lessness. This could rank as one of the 
worst. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley, Former 
Chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, at the Northampton County 
Honorary Society Dinner, Easton, Pa., 
October 18, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, FORMER 
CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE, AT THE NORTHAMPTON CoUNTY HON- 
ORARY SOCIETY DINNER, EASTON, PA., OCTOBER 
18, 1960 


It is hardly an accident that Pennsylvania 
is called the Keystone State. Viewed from 
an historical angle, it is difficult to see how 
a more apt designation could be made. That 
is to say, the keystone of American liberty, 
the Declaration of Independence was first 
proclaimed by the tolling of the bells of 
Philadelphia, for, indeed, our country was 
born there. Not only was our country born 
there but the precious cradle of liberty was 
consecrated in Pennsylvania, by the bloody 
feet of Valley Forge. Nor need I point out 
the hallowed ground of Gettysburg—revered 
by both North and South alike—as the place 
where our Union was preserved. 

History is, of course, important. But it 
is as the living, dynamic keystone of the 
American economy that the people of Penn- 
sylvania rank today. In political elections, 
there was once an axiom, that as Maine goes, 
80 goes the election. But in a much deeper 
sense, economically and dynamically, it is not 
too much to say—as goes the health of Penn- 
sylvania, so goes the state of the Nation. 

Why is this? Because Pennsylvania is the 
seat of American heavy industry and, as 
such, the engineroom of civilization itself. 
In the gaging of world power today, every 
major power is measured, and firstly by one 
thing: steel production. As a result of this, 
the mighty blast furnaces of Pennsylvania, 
sending their flares into the night, are not 
less the torches of world freedom than the 
light in the hand of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Bay. 

The facts speak for themselves, The people 
of Pennsylvania last year produced as much 
steel as the entire Soviet Union. This is by 
way of enumeration not limitation; there is 
no field of useful endeavor from farming to 
banking and from mining to manufacturing, 
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in which Pennsylvania does not stand out as 
a titan of American industry. 

Now the explanation of this is a matter 
of party philosophy. The Republican Party 
has consistently held that Pennsylvania's 
tremendous record is the result of capital 
and machines, resulting in a skilled labor 
force, and it has always acted as if that were 

order of importance. I, on the other 
hand, belong to the Democratic Party and I 
embrace in my heart its first and funda- 
Mental principle: that the first asset of a 
country is the people who live in it. 

Now, I concede the Republican Party a 
Tight to its views. But I ask you to look at 
the record and to judge on the record alone. 
We- are no longer dealing with abstract 
theories; we are dealing with an established 
and a full national experience of the con- 
trusting effects of both philosophies. 

Only 80 years ago, it was all but a crime 
for a man to belong to a union in Penn- 
Sylvania. Bloody industrial. strife, imported 
Strikebreakers, recruited from gangsters, 
armed forces and court injunctions were 
Pressed down upon the people of Pennsyl- 
vania in a manner which would be a Federal 
crime today. And who made it a Federal 
Crime to intimidate working people in their 
Tight to organize? And who acknowledged 
the right of the people of Pennsylvania to 
Collectively bargain for the sweat—and yes— 
blood they poured into the great citadels of 
heavy industry? One party, and one party 
only, the Democratic Party. 

And did the Democratic Party destroy free 
enterprise by doing so? No—the records 
Prove that my party saved it. Contrast the 
blooming supermarkets, the terming depart- 
ment stores throughout Pennsylvania to- 
day—where upstanding and proud American 
women shop for their families on a scale of 
living beyond the wildest imagination of the 
Republican Party of only three decades ago, 
That Is the essential difference between the 
two parties: the Republican Party produced 
in this State the company store—the hated 
symbol of economic slavery. A man could 
work in the mines, as much as 72 hours a 
Week, and his reward? His family lived in a 
Company house, and his wife had to buy food 
in the y store, and the end of the 
month found him in debt. Pennsylvania 

today buy in freedom and Pennsyl- 
work as freemen and one party is 
responsible for that—the Democrats. 

Nor is that all. If a worker was injured, 
the company bought him a wooden leg, and 
the miners still use that term for a cruel 
bargain. And when the worker got old 
well, there were financial reserves for old 
Machines but none for old working men and 
Women. When their strength was gone, they 
Were turned away from the gates of the fac- 
tories, to stand at the gates of their children, 
hats in hand, supplicants for food, shelter, 
and clothing—as charity—which they had 
Tightfully earned in their working days. 
And which party instituted social security? 
Tt was the Democratic Party, and over the 
Violent objection of the Republican Party. 
That same Republican Party which now 
boasts it extended the act tried to repeal it 
in 1936. To this day, the Republican Party 
begrudgingly admits that medical aid to the 
old may be necessary but tremblingly points 
out that it may be socialistic. 

Is the Republican Party so unsure of the 
essential character of the American people 
that it seriously urges that the road to social- 
ism will be led by aged and ailing Americans 
in wheelchairs? Does it really believe that 

oring thy father and thy mother can 
Possibly result in national bankruptcy? 

And while we are speaking of the old, let 
Us talk about the young. Only 30 years ago, 
Many children of this Nation were in indus- 
trial bondage. Tiny little girls not yet in 
their teens worked the looms of huge textile 
mills in the South—and desperately poor lit- 
Ue breaker boys worked the mines of Penn- 
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sylvania. My party and my party alone, Pres- 
ident and „ stopped this national 
disgrace. The reason is, in its basic philoso- 
phy, that people and humanity come before 
finance and machines. Someday there will 
be peace on this earth, when, it is said, a lit- 
tle child shall lead them. But in the mean- 
time, I count it as the deepest satisfaction of 
my political career that I was chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee when 
the Democratic Party led the little children 
away from the cruel machines into the class- 
rooms of the public schools, where they be- 
long. Now, I would just be delighted to have 
the Republican Party and its candidates as- 
sume publicly the position it still holds in its 
philosophy that we made a mistake by put- 
ing the children ahead of the factories. My 
answer would be that of a famous man— 
that no nation can make a better investment 
than putting a bottle of milk in a baby. 
And was that statement made by a wild-eyed 
radical? No; it was made by one of the most 
conservative men of our times—Sir Winston 
Churchill—and it is the philosophy of the 
Democratic Party. 

Now let us look at the system of free en- 
terprise, and banking, which the Republican 
Party alleges we were destroying. There are 
now more than double the number of free 
enterprises in the country than when the 
Democrats took the position that people 
come first. I well remember those agonizing 
days when my party elected to save the peo- 
ple’s homes, instead of the banks and insur- 
ance companies which owned the mortgages. 
And what happened? In saving the homes 
we saved the banks and insurance companies 
as well. We learned and even the Repub- 
licans learned, to a degree and unwillingly 
that the national tree is watered from the 
roots—the people up—and not from the top 
financial institutions down. 

Now this manifestation of faith in the 
people by the Democratic Party cost less 
than $12 billion, but it was called worse than 
socialism, it was called an attack on the 
American people's character. Because of the 
$12 billion we invested in the American 
people we were accused ot making them 
mendicants. And, good people of Pennsyl- 
vania, what does the record show? It shows 
that in 1958 alone the Republican adminis- 
tration had a deficit of 12 billlons of dollars— 
more than the entire cost of the whole 
New Deal. 


But the facts are even more confounding 
when applied to the national debt. For ap- 
proximately the same amount that the US. 
Government owed under President Truman 
the present Republican administration is 
paying nearly twice the rate of Interest. 

Once again let us look at the record. The 
Republican Party takes the position that it 
is the very apostle of thrift. But which party 
moved to protect the people's savings through 
the Securities and Exchange Act? The se- 
curities market, until the Democratic Party 
forced its regulation was a financial slaugh- 
terhouse. There were Wall Street bulls and 
bears, but they treated the American people 
as tambs to be shorn of their hard-earned 
savings. At the time, the Republican Party 
insisted that securities legislation would 
throttle the capital market, And what hap- 
pened? Under the safeguards instituted by 
the Democratic Party tens of millions of 
Americans flock to place their capital into 
productive use, for the benefit of the whole 
world instead of the unearned profit of the 
Tew. 

I will content myself with this observa- 
tion: I feel justifiable pride in having been 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee when 100 basic laws were enacted 
which gave this country a broad economic 
foundation—100 basic laws of which, as 
Speaker Rayrsurn has pointed out, not one 
has been repeated. And why hasn't the Re- 
publican Party repeaied them? Because it 
does not dare. In fact, it has incorporated 
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practically every one of them into its plat- 
form. To be sure, they have given these 
great laws a new name. When the Demo- 
cratic Party instituted them the Republicans 
cailed them creeping socialism, When the 
Republicans found they were a great success 
they called the great Democratic reforms 
dynamic capitalism and tried to palm off the 
substitute for the genuine. 

But it didn't work and it doesn't work, 
and the reason is that the administration of 
these great regulatory agencies is in the 
hands of men who believe in their hearts 
that these institutions should never have 
been created at all. The result is one of the 
most disgraceful records of public adminis- 
tration in the history of this Nation. 

Again, let us look at the record. When the 
Republican administration came to power it 
shed crocodile tears of hypocrisy over the 
state of public morals. Against President 
Truman, the vilification reached unprece- 
dented heights. The Republican Party not 
only falsely stated that he condoned mal- 
administration, a Republican Attorney Gen- 
eral even challenged his patriotism, Let us 
examine the facts. - 

A Republican Cabinet officer, as a matter 
of record, was shown to have a private inter- 
est in defense contracts and he was forced 
to step down. It is all but forgotten; but it 
wouldn't be forgotten if he had been a Dem- 
ocrat in a Democratic administration. A 
great public debate occurred when the Sen- 
ate properly asked if any Republican Cabinet 
officers held stock in companies with which 
their departments did business. When this 
problem was finally resolved in the public 
interest the new Republican Secretary of 
Defense said that he had divested himself 
of his shares, at great expense to his chil- 
dren, At the very same time, his depart- 
ment was sending out notices of very great 
expense to American familles—in fact, the 
loss of a son or father in Korea. I con- 
sidered this the most callous statement in 
my 50 years of public life, and one which 
reveals the basic Republican philosophy 
more than anything I can say. His children 
were only losing money—other peoples’ chil- 
dren were dying in battle. 

The Federal Communications Commission 


inal prosecution. The Pure Food and Drug 
Administration is revealed to be as rotten 
as the tainted food it is supposed to prevent. 
The very guardian of truthful labels was 
revealed to have a private income in the 
hundreds of thousands of dolalrs in a manner 
bordering on misleading advertisement. 
Salk vaccine, benediction of the childhood 
of the Nation, in their soiled hands became 
a sordid financial scandal. As American 
families clamored to protect thelr children 
the Republican administration was so far 
removed from the American people as to 
confess that it had not foreseen such a de- 
mand. Think of it: Is it possible that any 
administration could be so far distant from 
the American people that it did not know 
that the thing closest to an American's heart 
is his family? Do these people have to be 
told that American mothers and fathers value 
their children not from the bottom of their 
pockets but from the bottom of their hearts? 


. It is one of the sorriest pages in American 


history that the Republican Party converted 
the hour of deliverance of mililons of chil- 
dren, by American science, from the scourge 
of infantile paralysis into a day of national 
shame by miserable and questionable ad- 
ministration. Will the Republican candi- 
date be good enough to explain that to the 
mothers and fathers of this Nation—that 
is, how the children were delayed in getting 
vaccine, even as he attempts to explain how 
full medical care to their grandparents will 
make this Nation socialistic? Why the Re- 
publican Party is proclaiming those very 
measures that it fought, and fights: old age 
benefits, unemployment. insurance, basic 
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wage and hours laws as the built-in bulwarks 
against another depression; a depression its 
own wild license in the name of free enter- 
prise caused. 

Further, the truth Is the soundness of the 
Democratic Party's internal programs bore 
fruit in its foreign policy. It took a long 
time for the Republican Party to abandon 
its isolationist position of 1920. By the 
time it did, the Democratic administration 
had developed a good neighbor policy which 
made every country in Latin America our 
friend and ally. And what happened to the 
good neighbor policy in Latin America? The 
growing field of hemisphere solidarity was 
neglected by the Republican administra- 
tion—as a result of which the seeds of com- 
munism are sprouting from Panama to 
Tierra del Fuego. In the face of this, the 
Republican candidate has the brass to an- 
nounce a policy on two Chinese islands, 
when through Republican blunders and in- 
difference the large island of Cuba, only 90 
miles from our own shores, is in open alli- 
ance with Russia. 

I find it tiresome for the Republicans to 
even mention that enumeration of a firm 
policy on Formosa gives aid and comfort to 
Red China. The fact is that many of the 
patriots of Hungary thought they had as- 
surances of assistance from the West when 
they rebelled against the Reds and got none. 
How does the Republican candidate propose 
to aid Formosa, as his administration aided 
the martyred Hungarian patriots? The 
plain fact of the matter is that the Repub- 
lican Party cannot defend its foreign policy 
because it does not have one. Its sole ac- 
tions in the field of foreign affairs has been 
reaction to the initiative which Moscow 
seized and uses. Look at the map. The Re- 
publican Party promised to stop the Korean 
War and to roll back the Iron Curtain. In- 
stead, the Congo has exploded in the face of 
their empty promises, and in Cuba the Red 
flag flies where Americans were once received 
with red carpet. 

Look at the state of the United Nations. 
It was virtually the creation of a great Dem- 
ocratic administration—a tribute of the en- 
tire world to the good faith and tremendous 
strength of the American Republic. Look 
at it now. It must be restored to its full 
strength and dignity, and it is to be assumed 
that if the Republican Party had the 
strength, imagination, and daring they would 
have already done so. The fact is that they 
do not. Why an administration Defense 
Secretary was so naive as to suggest that our 
foreign policy needed as its spokesman a very 
popular radio and TV figure when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, what the Republican Party 
needed was his services as a talent scout. To 
me, the spurious issue of the Chinese islands 
was selected by the Republican candidate 
for the most valid of Republican reasons: 
Tt was the most obscure item and the fur- 
thest away he could select from the main 
issue; the disastrous collapse of the whole 
Republican fire brigade for brush war—no- 
policy opportunism. The map incontestibly 
tells its deadly tale: The party which said 
it would roll back the Iron Curtain has per- 
mitted it to roll down into Africa and, 
tragically, into the Western Hemisphere. 
And it has the consummate brass to insist 
that it has baffied the Communists because 
the administration itself does not know what 
it is going to do next. The truth is that it 
has lost the balance of power in its efforts 
to balance the budget, and failed to do even 
that. Is it any wonder that the Republican 
Party wishes to debate Quemoy and Matsu? 
How else is it going to take Americans’ at- 
tention away from what is happening in 
the Caribbean—right at our front door? 

I will say one thing more in passing. In- 
deed, I rise to a point of personal privilege 
to defend the good name of two great Amer- 
icans. Highest Republican officials stood 
silent with bowed and uncovered heads as 
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a great American, Gen. George Marshall, was 
lowered into his grave last spring. You will 
recall that same Republican Party stood 
silent when in life Gen. George Marshall’s 
patriotism, like President Harry Truman’s, 
was challenged, For that deep sin of seeing 
a great and dedicated American scurrilously 
demeaned and shamefully charged with lack 
of loyalty to the country for which he gave 
his life I am convinced there will have to 
be an answer, before a power greater than 
any, on this earth. 

It is not my unusual course to mention 
personalities but I cannot refrain from stat- 
ing that in my opinion a great and unprece- 
dented wrong was done in attacking the 
patriotism and integrity of a great American 
President and a great American general and 
statesman, and the time of national election 
is the time for the American people to right 
these Republican wrongs against not only 
these men but American tradition. 

Now I have mentioned the great basic 
legislation passed by the Democratic Party. 
I say party because while it was the Pres- 
ident who led it was the Democratic Con- 
gress which enacted them into law. It was 
Thomas Jefferson himself who visualized this 
absolute necessity for party responsibility; 
that is, a President of the same political 
persuasion as the majority of Congress. This 
is particularly true of these times. This in 
no way questions the good faith of the Re- 
publican Members of the Congress. It does 
indicate a difference in basic philosophy, the 
very purpose of the two-party system, I 
merely point out that the singular effective- 
ness of the basic legislation, now endorsed 
by both parties, would not, in my opinion, 
have been possible had not the President 
the assurance of a Democratic Congress. 

The effectiveness of this legislation is no 
longer an issue, but I say in all humility 
that these monumental enactments, even at 
the time, were not innovations, They were 
but extensions, extensions of that basic phi- 
losophy originated by Democrat Thomas Jef- 
ferson, promulgated by Democrat Andrew 
Jackson, furthered by Democrat Grover 
Cleveland, exalted under Democrat Woodrow 
Wilson, institutionalized under Democrat 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and solidified 
into the American way by Democrat Harry S. 
Truman. 

Since I believe so strongly in party re- 
sponsibility to the country through an Ex- 
ecutive and a congressional majority of the 
same political party, it follows that I be- 
lieve that the choice of Senator LYNDON 
JoHNSON on the Democratic ticket is with- 
out exception the most fortuitous selection 
in party history. The Executive will need 
the utmost cooperation and coincident ef- 
fort on the part of the Congress; and by 
common consent Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
is the most effective parllamentarian of the 
20th century. With swift, sure decisions he 
has captured not only the respect but the 
affection of his distinguished colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 

To the vast new horizons which will be 
opened by the next Democratic administra- 
tion, the new President will have urgent 
need of a sound and experienced captain on 
Capitol Hill; and in the long history of this 
country no more able man, no greater Sena- 
tor ever walked the tiles of its historic cor- 
ridors than the magnificent Senator from 
Texas. As Presiding Officer of the Senate his 
monumental talents could not be employed 
in greater service to our country. 

And now I say to you that the Democratic 
Party not only gives you a century and a 
half of tradition but incorporates it in a man 
who was born and brought up on it. His 
opponents charge that he is but 43 years 
old, but since this man could read and write, 
indeed listen, he has heard the philosophy 
of the Democratic Party expounded from 
both sides of his distinguished line. Every 
line of his heritage bespeaks unbroken sery- 
ice to the Democratic Party, just as every 
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line of his speeches and acts as legislator, 
bespeak service to the American people. 
Like Gen. George Marshall and President 
Harry S. Truman, he offered his life and his 
best for his country and, as Gen. George 
Washington said, angels could do no more. 
Like the grand array of great Democrats be- 
fore him, he has stated his fundamental 
principle, that this is a government of the 
people and by the people, and while there 
is a Democratic Party at its head it will be 
for the people. 

This is an august moment in history. 
Upon the strong shoulders of Senator John 
F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, the Demo- 
cratic Party has already placed the mantle of 
Jackson, Cleveland, Wilson, Roosevelt, and 
Truman. Upon those same shoulders the 
American people are about to place the tre- 
mendous burdens of the President of the 
United States. I say to you, as one who for 
50 years has served his country through his 
party, that I am certain in my heart that 
the great traditions of the Democratic Party, 
the American way, and the destiny of our 
country could not be placed in more able, 
dedicated and responsible hands than the 
Democratic nominee. 

“In God We Trust” has carried this Nation 
through nearly two centuries of turbulent 
history. I, as an American and a Democrat, 
put also my trust in this great American, 
Senator John F. Kennedy who so much puts 
his trust in God. 


Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am proud to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the Ukrainian people on 
this the 43d anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. Suffering under the brutal 
heel of Soviet tyranny, many millions of 
our Ukrainian friends are free to com- 
memorate this day only in their hearts 
and memories; it is hoped that they can 
derive some comfort from knowing that 
understanding friends in the United 
States join with them in remembering 
a happier day 43 years ago. 

The Ukrainians are culturally an in- 
dependent people. They have their own 
language, their own customs, their own 
traditions, and their own history. Yet 
they have been forcefully submerged 
within a foreign empire for over three 
centuries. The rulers of that empire 
have changed, but its oppressive policies 
remain unaltered. As equally unalter- 
able as Russian domination has been the 
Ukrainian people's desire for independ- 
ence. 

The record of the Ukrainian people 
demonstrates that the love of liberty and 
the desire of a people for self-determi- 
nation are among the most durable of 
human aspirations. Decades and even 
centuries of brutal oppression have frus- 
trated the hope of Ukrainian freedom, 
but the heavy hand of tyranny has been 
unable to kül such hope; it lives today 
as it did 43 years ago. 

Around us each day are constant re- 
minders of the contribution to America 
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made by the Ukrainian people who came 
to our shores. Today let us pay partic- 
ular tribute to the Ukrainian’s contri- 
bution to the traditions of freemen the 
world over. They are a people who 
while tyrannized refuse to capitulate; 
they are a people who while enslaved 
continue to maintain human dignity; 
they are a people who while subjected to 
barbarianism seeks a measure of decency 
and justice which is the right of all men. 


Views on Constitutional Freedom and 
Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my most respected constituents, Mr. 
John Leonard, of Santa Clara, Calif., has 
sent me a statement of his views regard- 
ing constitutional freedom and liberty. 

Mr. Leonard has acquired a substantial 
business for himself and his family after 
starting from nothing. If I were to ask 
him I am sure he would say that the 
Secret of his success is nothing more than 
hard work. 

Unfortunately, our Government has 
followed a course in recent years where 
hard work cannot produce the tradi- 
tional success because it can no longer 
Operate with freedom from excessive 
Government regulation. 

Mr. Leonard's comments were 
prompted from a labor crisis which is 
facing California farmers. I feel his 
simple but eloquent statement could still 
be used to point the way for success in 
this and future generations—provided 
the Government will once again assume 
the premise that success depends upon 
hard work, 

I commend Mr. Leonard’s comments 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Our Federal Constitution guarantees lib- 
erty and freedom to all of us. None of us 
have any right to violate the liberty and 

of others for any reason whatever. 

We farmers, in California, are confronted 
With an organized labor problem. One 
grower, last year, lost an estimated $85,000 
worth of cherries due to a labor dispute. 
Had the people who caused this crop loss, 
Set fire to the $25,000 home, of a farmer, and 
caused its complete destruction, they could 
have been sent to San Quentin. They 
Caused a loss to this cherry grower more than 
three times as big, and they go unpunished, 
and threaten further losses of this nature. 
This loss certainly was a violation of the 
liberty and freedom of this cherrygrower. 

Labor unions are now threatening the loss 
of some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of lettuce crops if their demands are 
not met. If they were threatening to burn 
down a substantial portion of Calexico, El 
Centro, or Phoenix, the outrage would be 
Somewhat comparable in money value of 
Property destroyed. 

Furthermore, if some group of people 
should put a picket line in front of a 
bunch of millhands on payday and attempt 
to prevent them from collecting their wages, 
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there would be real trouble. Would that be 
worse than preventing a lettuce grower from 
harvesting and getting his lettuce to market? 
Harvesting and selling his crop is the way 
the grower goes about collecting his wages 
for several weeks. 

Farmers of California are certainly justi- 
fied in insisting that their constitutional lib- 
erty and freedom be protected just as Hoffa 
got his constitutional rights respected when 
he took the fifth amendment. Farmers will 
not be asking special consideration in insist- 
ing on their liberty and freedom. They will 
simply be asking and demanding the same 
liberty and freedom guaranteed all citizens. 

Presidents, Governors, and judges have all 
sworn to support the Constitution, which 
guarantees liberty and freedom to all. Shall 
we allow our Officials to evade their solemn 
obligation and duty? Why not insist that 
our officials protect us in our just and legal 
rights of liberty and freedom? To say that 
any person or group of persons has any 
right, legal or moral, to hamper or stop the 
harvesting of a crop or crops is the rankest 
kind of outrageous nonsense, unconstitu- 
tional laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 
To cause the waste of a crop makes no sense. 
It is not in the public interest, We all must 
eat to live. We farmers do not seek to violate 
the just liberty and freedom of anyone. We 
do insist that our own liberty and freedom 
be respected. We do call upon those officials 
who have sworn to support the Constitution 
to protect us and all other citizens in our 
constitutional liberty and freedom. 

No one has any legal or moral right to 
violate the liberty and freedom of another. 
If we are to preserve the liberty and free- 
dom of all, we must respect the Liberty of 
all—even the California farmers. 

It is common knowledge that the Supreme 
Court has declared constitutional, laws un- 
der which the liberty and freedom of farm- 
ers have been violated. Further violation 
along this line is threatened by the union. 
Is there any sound reason why such & wrong 
decision should not be reversed? A law 
which allows liberty and freedom to be 
violated surely is unconstitutional. Our 
Constitution is worded plainly enough so 
any citizen, who has even a creditable gram- 
mar school education, can understand it. 
One does not need to be a lawyer or a judge 
to understand this, our basic law. 


We farmers have the same rights of liberty 
and freedom that are the heritage of all our 
people. Isn't it time for all of us to realize 
what our rights are and insist that our of- 
ficials protect us in our rights of liberty and 
freedom? Let us insist that our liberty and 
freedom shall be recognized and respected— 
even by our multimillionaire labor unions. 

When a man has the privilege of being a 
high official, in this Nation of ours, right 
along with that privilege comes a stern 
responsibility to support the Constitution, 
and protect all of our citizens in their just 
liberty and freedom, California farmers in- 
eluded. 

The writer is not opposed to wage work- 
ers. He has many years to his credit as a 
wage worker. Let labor organize all they 
want to, give them every liberty and free- 
dom that any farmer or any other citizen 
has, but stop labor unions or anyone else 
from interfering with the care or harvest- 
ing of crops as sternly as we stop arson 
attempts. Wage negotiations can be carried 
on without threats and/or intimidation. As 
labor wants its rights respected—let labor 
respect the rights of all other citizens. Let 
all of us respect the rights, liberty, and free- 
dom of all of our people. Let us remember 
that we all belong to one big union—the 
union of the American people. Let us have 
law, order, and justice for alli—not threats, 
crop destruction, dictatorship, and eventual 
anarchy. 
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No Place for a “Czar” in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the press 
recently gave considerable publicity to 
a report by James M. Landis to the 
President. The report related to Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies that Congress 
in its wisdom has created. The prime 
recommendation of Mr. Landis’ report 
appears to be that a “czar’ should be 
appointed to oversee or supervise the 
workings of these various Federal agen- 
cies. Mr. Landis, in his report, was also 
critical of past actions of many of the 
regulatory agencies, 

The following editorial from the 
Washington Post for December 30, 1960, 
questions the validity of conclusions by 
Mr. Landis relative to the location of 
the Dulles Airport at Chantilly, Va., on 
which Mr. Landis admitted he had not 
made any surveys or anything: 

CHANTILLY SILLY? 

James M. Landis is nothing if not firm in 
his views. Happily his report on Federal 
regulatory commissions was better grounded 
than his remark about the silliness of lo- 
cating the new Dulles Airport at Chantilly, 
Va. His assertion that it was “a little 
stupid” to put the airport at Chantilly and 
his plea to shift it to Andrews Air Force Base 
nevertheless raise a few disturbing questions 
about his method of arriving at conclusions. 
By his own acknowledgment he has not 
“made any surveys or anything”; therefore, 
his comment seems to be distinctly ex parte. 

After innumerable surveys and nearly a 

decade of frustration, Chantilly was picked 
as the site for the airport by decision of the 
President upon recommendation of Gen, El- 
wood R. Quesada—with whom Mr. Landis 
appears eager to tilt a lance. It will repre- 
sent a total investment of some $85 million. 
The Andrews and Dulles operations could not 
now be exchanged without enormous added 
cost. 
From the standpoint of convenience the 
location 27.5 miles from Washington was not 
ideal. Andrews Air Force Base is unde- 
niably closer, and perhaps in the future it 
will be desirable as a third civil airport. 
But the problem at the time the selection 
was made was to obtain recognition that an 
additional jet terminal was needed apart 
from Friendship Airport at Baltimore. 

If Andrews had been chosen instead of the 
Chantilly site, the Air Force would have had 
to build completely new facilities elsewhere, 
and it would have been necessary to alter 
and expand the air base substantially in 
order to accommodate civil traffic. The 
Dulles Airport is designed as a civil facility 
with maximum protection for the adjacent 
area. It contains more than twice the acre- 
age of Andrews and is located so as to avoid 
overcrowding of approach patterns. 

The new airport may not be a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, but it is at least 
closer to reality than many Washington 
projects and is scheduled for completion and 
use within the coming year. Please, Mr. 
Landis, don’t try to regulate us out of it, 


The President has reportedly selected 
Mr. Landis as a Presidential assistant to 
be the recommended “czar” over the 
Federal regulatory agencies, It is to be 
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hoped that future reports or recom- 
mendations by Mr. Landis will not be 
made without prior and thorough surveys 
or studies on the matters to be covered. 

It would be folly indeed to permit the 
implementation of the indicated recom- 
mendation by Mr. Landis for control of 
the policy and decisions of these Federal 
regulatory agencies by a czar from the 
executive department. The political 
implication and political control through 
such a setup are almost unlimited, all 
protestations of intent to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I am sure that re- 
sponsible Members of Congress will 
neither approve nor permit such politi- 
cal control over these independent regu- 
latory agencies that Congress has cre- 
ated. 

Among the more important of these 
regulatory agencies are the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There is no doubt 
in my mind that Congress will insist on 
maintaining the independent status of 
such. agencies and will not permit them 
to become subservient to the White 
House or anyone else. 


Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the long 
and turbulent history of the Ukrainian 
people is saddened by misery and mis- 
fortune. Their modern history records, 
for the most part, their subjugation to 
alien regimes in their homeland. 
Though they have been numerous enough 
and determined enough to fight for their 
freedom and independence, yet in the 
almost unending struggles against their 
foes they were outnumbered and over- 
powered: That has been the fate of the 
Ukrainian people for more than three 
centuries. Only for a very brief period 
for about 2 years—in 1918-20—they 
regained their freedom, and against fear- 
ful odds, managed to safeguard their 
independence. But in the end they were 
engulfed in the Soviet sea of serfdom 
and servitude. 

The overthrow of the autocratic Rus- 
sian regime in 1917 gave the Ukrainian 
leaders the opportunity they had been 
seeking, on January 22, 1918, they pro- 
claimed Ukraine’s independence and es- 
tablished the Ukrainian Republic. But 
from the moment of its birth to the time 
of its eventual death in the hands of its 
ferocious foes the fledgling state was 
faced with insurmountable internal and 
external difficulties. And before it was 
able to cope with these, the Republic 
found itself at war with Communist 
Russia. Early in the spring of 1920 the 
Red Army attacked the almost helpless 

an Republic, overran it, and by 
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summer that Republic had ceased to ex- 
ist. Then the country was made part 
of the Soviet Union, and the fate of the 
Ukrainian people placed in the unre- 
lenting hands of Communist tyrants in 
the Kremlin. 

Since then, for more than 40 years 
Ukrainians have been held down by their 
oppressors and, of course, they have 
known no freedom in their homeland. 
But the spirit of freedom and independ- 
ence in them is very much alive, and 
they naturally look forward to the real- 
ization of their aspirations. On this 43d 
anniversary celebration of their Inde- 
pendence Day I join all loyal Americans 
of Ukrainian origin and echo their gen- 
uine sentiments, and with the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, the 
south side branch located in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Adjustments in the Veterans’ Benefits 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 18, 1961, it was my privilege to 
submit three bills for consideration by 
this body. This proposed legislation per- 
tains to what I feel are necessary adjust- 
ments in the veterans’ benefit program. 
I would like to make further explanation 
and provide a greater amplification of 
the purposes of this legislation and to 
explain to the Members of the House 
just what these bills are designed to do 
and how they will affect the veterans of 
this Nation. The legislation referred to 
by me are H.R. 2943, H.R. 2944, and H.R. 
2945. 

I would like first to discuss the pur- 
pose and the intent of H.R. 2945. This 
bill is designed to give priority to over- 
sea combat veterans in obtaining ad- 
mission to our system of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. At the present 
time, entrance into our Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals is according to a 
system of priority or categories defined 
by the Veterans’ Administration regula- 
tions. Naturally, emergency conditions 
must through necessity have first prior- 
ity, and this expediency must be main- 
tained. 

A second category in order of prefer- 
ence is those veterans of either wartime 
or peacetime service who seek hospitali- 
zation and treatment for disabilities spe- 
cifically incurred in or aggravated by 
service, A third group or category is 
veterans with a service-connected disa- 
bility but who seek treatment for disa- 
bilities not necessarily adjunct to their 
service. 

In a final category are those wartime 
veterans who require treatment for dis- 
abilities not a result of service but whb 
indicate they cannot financially bear the 
burden of hospitalization for the dis- 
ability from which they suffer. It is in 
this final category that the legislation 
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mentioned, H.R. 2945, would be effective. 
This group is furnished hospitalization 
only when surplus beds exist after taking 
care of the service-connected disabilities 
or emergency conditions mentioned in 
those categories of higher priority. In 
other words, after all the service-con- 
nected disabilities and after veterans 
with emergency medical conditions have 
been taken care of, then I feel that the 
combat oversea veteran should be given 
preference in obtaining treatment from 
any surplus beds which may exist. I 
think this is just and fair legislation, and 
I encourage favorable consideration by 
this body. 

I would next like to discuss H.R. 2944, 
which I believe corrects an inequity 
which has existed for many years in re- 
gard to veterans’ benefits. I might state 
at the outset that it is necessary to speak 
generally regarding this subject matter 
since all of the veterans about whom I 
speak will not be affected by this change 
in legislation. 

During the history of our Nation, we 
have been engaged in many campaigns 
and expeditions, a great many of which 
actually involved armed conflict with an 
enemy of our country, but such cam- 
paigns and expeditions are not recog- 
nized under law as wartime service. To 
state it another way, many veterans who 
have been subject to the risk and the 
rigors of military living during a cam- 
paign or expedition against armed 
enemies are still considered peacetime 
veterans for many benefits available 
from our Government. To make this 
even more clear, I would like to state that 
one day of wartime service provides the 
prima facie eligibility for hospitalization, 
while a veteran may serve 6 months or 
even a year during a campaign or ex- 
pedition of our Nation and this service 
would not constitute eligibility necessary 
for entrance into a veterans’ hospital. 

Such men and their dependents re- 
ceive only benefits which accrue to vet- 
erans of peacetime service. This pro- 
posed legislation which it was my privi- 
lege to introduce would provide that all 
veterans who served during the 
numerous campaigns and expeditions, or 
their dependents, shall be entitled to the 
same benefits they would have had if 
they served during a wartime period. 

I think you will agree that the risks 
involved, the mental torment and rigors 
involved, during such campaigns or ex- 
peditions are just as dangerous, just as 
hazardous and trying as those experi- 
enced by veterans who served during 
wartime service. 

The third piece of legislation, iden- 
tified by H.R. 2943, would remove many 
of the objectionable features of Public 
Law 86-211. The bill which I introduced 
would affect the nonservice benefits to 
either the veteran or his dependents for 
service during World War I, World War 
II, or the Korean conflict. It would pro- 
vide a great liberalization of the basis 
on which pensions are payable by elim- 
inating many of the legal bars which now 
prevent receipt of such benefits. This 
legislation would provide first that pub- 
lic or private retirement pensions shall 
not be counted as income in determin- 
ing whether or not a veteran or his de- 
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Pendents shall receive pension benefits, 
or in what amount they shall receive 
these benefits. The bill also eliminates 
the income of a spouse in the determina- 
tion of the annual income of a living 
veteran. 

I would like to point out that these 
changes cover two of the most objec- 
tionable features of the current law con- 
cerning nonservice benefits. At the pres- 
ent time, public retirement or private 
retirement payments are counted as in- 
come in determining the monthly allot- 
Ment of pension payable and also in de- 
termining whether or not a veteran will 
Qualify at all for such benefits. Also, 
the veteran is penalized if his spouse 
continues to work, since the income of 
the spouse is also counted in determin- 
ing annual income thereby rendering 
Many worthy and deserving veterans in- 
eligible for this type of benefit. 

The legislation which I introduced 
further eliminates the net worth eligi- 
bility test and repeals the requirement 
of the reduction of pension benefits dur- 
ing hospitalization of the veteran. I 
would like to point out that if there is 
ever a time when income is desperately 
needed, it is during a period of hospitali- 
zation. Cases have come to my attention 
where veterans who needed hospitaliza- 
tion actually refused this benefit because 
they simply could not afford to lose their 
Pension rights during the period they 
Were hospitalized. s 

Another feature which has received 
Widespread opposition—and this is also 
changed bys the legislation I proposed 
is the so-called corpus of estate feature. 
This has caused widespread hardship 
and has penalized the veteran who has 
attempted to be thrifty and prudent dur- 
ing his lifetime. With the soaring cost 
of living, I also find it necessary to pro- 
Pose that the annual income require- 
ments to receive nonservice pensions or 
death benefits be materially liberalized, 
thereby qualifying many veterans who 
at present are barred from receipt of 
such benefits. 

On January 23 I introduced H.R. 3087, 
designed to further improve the status of 
the veterans of this Nation, and par- 
ticularly those who served in combat 
Zones and were injured in line of duty 
under enemy fire. The present regula- 
tions provide disability compensation in 
the same amount whether a veteran is 
injured due to actual enemy fire or 
whether he suffers his disability during 
service within the continental limits of 
the United States. 

To make this example even more 
Clear cut, a veteran who suffers a dis- 
ability in a jeep wreck in the United 
States, or perhaps is injured during an 
authorized pass at a recreational center 
receives the same tate of compensation 
as a veteran who is injured under com- 
bat conditions and under fire of the 
enemy. It would not be feasible to argue 
the point that one is not just as badly 
disabled whether he is injured within 
the United States or on the battlefield. 
But I do believe and hope that this 
body will agree that the veteran who has 
been subjected to enemy fire and whose 
disabilities were incurred under combat 


Conditions is entitled to some additional 
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consideration. My bill would provide a 
regular 


20-percent increase over the 

rates for disabilities incurred in combat. 
This additional consideration of 20 per- 
cent would be given only for such disa- 
bilities incurred in line of duty and re- 
sulting from actual armed combat. 


These bills which I have proposed are 
not tremendously costly items but will 
result in a fair adjustment with due con- 
sideration to the type of service to which 
our Nation’s veterans have been sub- 
jected. I would like to point out that 
the hospital beds are already in existence 
and available in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, This proposed legislation 
merely gives priority to those who have 
suffered in armed conflict, Also, this 
legislation proposed adjustments to those 
who have served in the numerous cam- 
paigns and brush fire wars to which the 
United States has been subjected in the 
past and it is possible could be sub- 
jected to in the future. The Govern- 
ment would give official recognition to 
the type of disability of the individual 
veteran and whether or not such dis- 
ability was combat incurred. 


The Honorable Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
difficult to put words together to express 
my sorrow over the passing of our col- 
league, Kertu THomson. It would be 
difficult and repetitious for me to recite 
all the achievements of this outstanding 
young man who such a short time ago 
was one of us here in the House of 
Representatives. Loving husband and 
father, patriot, statesman, are attributes 
that truly belonged to Kerrm. That he 
was a brilliant young man with an envi- 
able record of accomplishment and a 
great future, no one can deny. It is 
particularly regrettable that he was not 
permitted to enjoy serving in the U.S. 
Senate after his strenuous and success- 
ful efforts to become elected. 

Because we grew up in the same area 
of the Great Plains, KEITH and I had 
much in common. Because we repre- 
sented people who were livestock pro- 
ducers, our interest in legislation before 
Congress was almost identical. Because 
of our background of association with 
cattle ranching, we perhaps had a feel- 
ing of understanding for each other. 
Whatever may have been the reason, I 
was drawn to Ketrn when I came to 
Washington as a new Member in the 
86th Congress. He did all of those little 
helpful things for me that an older Mem- 
ber can do for a freshman. Because of 
his willingness to help others, as well as 
his dedication to his job as a Representa- 
tive of the people of Wyoming, I believe 
it is apparent now that he just tried to 
do more than the human body can en- 
dure. 
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My wife and I extend our sincere 
sympathy to Mrs. Thomson and her three 
boys. Their loss of a husband and father 
is perhaps tempered in a slight degree by 
the knowledge of the high esteem in 
which Ketrx was held by those who knew 
him best, 


Real Problems of the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

REAL PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Some of the characters shooting off their 
mouths about the problems of the aged and 
aged care here on Capitol Hill ought to just 
get in a bus at the foot of the Capitol Build- 
ing and ride down Capitol Street to their 
own Federal St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

They could find out in 20 minutes what 
is the biggest and most shanreful problem re- 
garding the aged for both the older folks and 
for our society. 

St. Elizabeths is run by Uncle Sam. It is 
the local equivalent in a large measure of the 
Peoria State Hospital, except that it serves 
the stateless folks here in the District of 
Columbia, some other odd parcels of Federal 
land, and the Federal prison. 

Like everything Federal, it is also bigger 
about four times as big as the Peoria State 
Hospital. 

Also, like everything Federal, it is also 
more costly—about $7.50 per day per patient. 

A sizable hunk of the patient population 
here, as at home, are elderly folks, many of 
whom do not need and do not belong in an 
institution. 

This, of course, is true all over the coun- 
try. 

Research, which is the basis of statistics 
presently used in the drive for medical care, 
also revealed that 95 percent of the persons 
over 65 have no serious medical problem and 
do not need institutional care. The problem 
involves the other 5 percent, which is still 
a large number and still a serious problem. 

However, the politicians have disregarded 
what research shows to be the biggest prob- 
lem of all because it doesn't seem to have 
any vote-getting appeal—and that is the 
treatment of the other 95 percent. 

Great numbers of these folks are winding 
up in one kind of an Institution or another, 
vastly complicating the total welfare prob- 
lem, now so troublesome in Illinois, for 
example. 

Why? 

The biggest reason for the mammoth 
problem are those millions of older folks 
whose one big illness is simply the fact that 
they have to live on a pitifully small 
Pension. 

This is their payoff on the golden promise 
of “social security“ 25 years ago, shrunk 
by inflation to the barest of bare existences 
in fact today. 

It is not just that millions of such people 
do not need to be in institutions for any 
physical reason. The horrible tragedy is that 
so many are put into hospital-like places 
needlessly, and completely crushed by it, 

When well folks are dumped into places 
like Peoria State Hospital or St. Elizabeths, 
we kill their hope, their spirit and their very 
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lives. We are making well people sick, We 
are taking whole human beings who have 
lived useful lives and are still able to enjoy 
life, labeling them in advance as scheduled 
for the cemetery, and telling them to just 
sit and wait in white-walled prisons for the 
undertaker. 

And our Government is insisting that new 
facilities, if they are to enjoy any Federal ald 
even so much as a guaranteed loan, must 
have hospital corridors, certain hospital fa- 
cilities, and a host of inhuman safety fea- 
tures to stand as a constant series of re- 
minders to any inmates that they are 
expected to be Ill, to be feeble, to be helpless. 

This is horribie. 

It is doubly horrible because real homes 
for older people exist and have proven them- 
selves. They have proved that escaping a 
hospital atmosphere produced not only hap- 
pier people, but healthier and safer records. 

If some of these inhuman humanitarian 
bureaucrats and politicians really cared they 
could find this out quick enough, and quit 
consigning great blocks of our older people 
to a living death. 

It bears repeating. Some of these folks 
should come down from Capitol Hill, go see 
these old folks, and look at the facts of 
research, not the vote gimmicks. Yes, and 
that great, burly, cigar-chewing, hard- 
swearing humanitarian, George Meany, 
ought to get out of his marble-walled AFL- 
CIO international headquarters and find out 
what he has been yapping about, too. 


Resolution Urging Continuance of House 
Un-American Activities and Senate In- 
ternal Security Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the 1960 national convention 
of the American Legion held in Miami 
Beach, Fla., October 17-20, 1960: 


Whereas it is an established fact that our 
concept of government, based upon the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is under attack by 
an opposing ideology, despotic and godless 
in nature; and 

Whereas the perpetrators of this Ideology 
have ceaselessly proclaimed to the nations 
of the world their plans for subjugation of 
said nations; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government has been des- 
ignated as a major objective of the aforesaid 
subjugation; and 

Whereas one of the approved techniques 
of appropriation is the infiltration of the 
subversive elements into policymaking levels 
of government, and into strategic defensive 
positions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 17-20, 1960, That we petition 
the Congress of the United States for a con- 
tinuation of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. The past activities 
of both of these congressional committees 
have been of inestimable value to our na- 
tional security; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be adopted 
and presented to the Congress of the United 
States for action. 
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Henry H. Fowler: An Excellent 
Appointment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been widespread ap- 
proval of the overall caliber of President 
Kennedy’s appointments to key positions 
in the executive branch. In Virginia, 
there has been particular satisfaction 
taken in the designation of Henry H. 
Fowler as Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. Fowler takes up the duties of his 
post, with its heavy responsibilities. in 
the preservation of the fiscal soundness 
of the Federal Government and the Na- 
tion, with superb credentials of prior 
high service in Government and a dis- 
tinguished career in the law. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include a sampling of 
the laudatory press comment which fol- 
lowed Mr. Fowler’s appointment. 


[From the Roanoke Times] 
Mr. FOWLER TO THE TREASURY 


Henry H. Fowler, a native Roanoker, has 
been prominent in the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party for. more than a decade. 
He held assignments in both the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. His chief 
Government post was as head of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration in the latter admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Fowler is returning to Government 
service as Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
His appointment to that position was among 
a number announced this week by President- 
elect Kennedy. He will thus be close to the 
policymaking level in the new administra- 
tion. 

As a successful lawyer and as a former 
public office holder he has demonstrated 
ability and special qualifications. His ad- 
ministrative capacity has been proven. Mr. 
Fowler now has a broader opportunity both 
for public service and to make a substantial 
contribution to the success of the new ad- 
ministration. His fellow Roanokers extend 
to him congratulations and best wishes. 


[From the Northern Virginia Sun] 


ABILITY, INTEGRITY REWARDED—FOWLER 
APPOINTMENT 


In appointing Henry H, Fowler, of Alex- 
andria, to be Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, President-elect John Kennedy has 
chosen a distinguished attorney with wide 
experience in public service. 

“Joe” Fowler is well known in northern 
Virginia through his active role in State 
Democratic affairs and has a deserved repu- 
tation for outstanding ability and high in- 
tegrity. A major characteristic has been his 
strong sense of duty and devotion to his 
fellow men, which has led him to subordi- 
nate personal desires and advantage to his 
community's and country’s interests. Dur- 
ing World War II Mr. Fowler served in the 
Office of Production Management and the 
War Production Board. When the Korean 
war broke out, he returned to Government 
service at President Truman's request to 
serve as Defense Mobilizer. Now, he is again 
making a great personal sacrifice to accept 
the Treasury post in the new Kennedy 
administration. 
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Our country needs men of competence 
and wisdom like Joe“ Fowler and it is 
good to know that he will be playing a 
major role in guiding America's fiscal course. 
We wish him well in his new undertaking. 


[From the Washington Post] 
BALL AND FOWLER 


It is a happy coincidence that two new 
Under Secretaries just appointed by Mr. 
Kennedy are familiar residents of the Wash- 
ington area. George W. Ball, who is to be 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, and Henry H. Fowler, who is to be 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, are highly 
respected and capable lawyers with exten- 
sive experience in the art of getting things 
done. 

With a previous background in Govern- 
ment and an international law practice that 
touches on economic matters, George Ball 
is well acquainted with the issues he will 
face when he succeeds Douglas Dillon at 
the State Department. He combines sensi- 
tivity and imagination with practical Judg- 
ment. A longtime friend and adviser to 
Adlai Stevenson (his advice was not always 
taken), he also has been working closely 
with Mr. Kennedy on a study of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. Doubtless his recommenda- 
tions and those of Mr. Dillon will figure 
largely in any revision of the economic ald 
structure and program. 

Joe“ Fowler, a calm and courteous Vir- 
ginian, was Defense Mobilizer in the Truman 
administration and served previously with 
the War Production Board, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and on economic assignments 
abroad. As a private lawyer he has kept his 
hand in Democratic politics and has helped 
to moderate some of the extremism in Vir- 
ginia. He has participated in Mr. Kennedy's 
antirecession policy task force as well as in 
various private studies of taxes and mone- 
tary policy. His breadth of interest should 
be helpful in enlarging the horizons of the 
Treasury. 

Both men complement intellectual gifts 
with a useful knowledge of Government 
operations, They should be a credit to the 
Kennedy administration. 


[From the Roanoke World-News] 
FowLER NAMED TO “LITTLE CABINET” 


President-elect Kennedy’s appointment of 
Henry H. Fowler as Under Secretary of the 
Treasury gives a native Roanoker the near- 
est thing to Cabinet rank since ex-Presi- 
dent Truman named Louls A. Johnson Sec- 
retary of Defense in 1949. 

Mr. Fowler has close ties with his home- 
town and has kept many friends in this 
community. He is a graduate of Jefferson 
High School and Roanoke College and now 
serves on the college's board of trustees. 
His mother lived here until her death 2 
years ago. Mr. Fowler’s home is now in 
Alexandria and his law office is in 
Washington. 

We suppose it was only natural that Mr. 
Fowler recelve an appointment to serve in 
the incoming administration. He held a 
number of positions in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and under Mr. Truman, a close 
friend, he was head of both the Defense 
Production Administration and Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. Long before the Los An- 
geles conventions, he was a Kennedy 
supporter. 

Besides Mr. Fowler and Mr. Johnson, the 
only other man closely identified with Roa- 
noke and who held such high office in the 
Federal Government was William Nuckles 
Doak, Secretary of Labor in Hoover's Cabl- 
net. Mr. Doak, a native of Wythe County, 
was for a number of years an employee of 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 

We consider Mr. Fowler a very able ad- 
ministrator. He has been a staunch sup- 
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Porter of the National Democratic Party. 
As Under Secretary of the Treasury he will 
serve under Secretary C. Douglas Dillon. 
Since Mr. Fowler has long been identified 
More with the liberal views of the national 

ts rather than with the conserva- 
tive views of Mr. Dillon, a Republican, we 
will have to withhold judgment as to how 
they will work as a team. 


Too Mach Is Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on yesterday car- 
ried two articles which dealt both ob- 
jectively and directly with the question 
of just how much longer the American 
Public can be expected to tolerate the 
tactics of irresponsible labor groups such 
as the tugboat strike which last week 
all but shut down all traffic in and out 
of New York City. 

In his daily column “The Political 
Mill,” Gould Lincoln, in conjecturing 
the extent of new labor legislation under 
578 Kennedy regime, makes this obser- 
vation: 


The Kennedy administration already has 
had an indiestion of the stranglehold which 
Organized labor holds over the dally lives of 
Millions of people—the strike of 664 rail- 
road and ferryboat tug workers, members of 
three maritime unions, operating in New 
York particularly. Picket lines established 
by them prevented the operation of railroad 

by the New York Central and Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad systems. The issue was, 
in the parlance of the unions, job security. 
The employers demanded in a new contract 
the right to determine how many workers 
they needed to operate the tugboats. In- 
volved was the whole question of feather- 
bedding which has plagued the railroads for 
years—the payment of employes not actually 
engaged in or needed for certain tasks. The 
end of the 2-week strike came after a de- 
cision to postpone a decision on this issue 
until next December when a President's 
Commission is to make its report on railroad 
Manpower problems. President Kennedy's 
new Secretary of Labor, Arthur J, Goldberg, 
Played an effective part in the strike settle- 
ment. The settlement, however, merely 
Postpones the issue. In the meantime what 
Will be the direction of the administration 
toward this New Frontier? 


Supplementing Mr. Gould's observa- 
tion the Star, in an editorial relative to 
the New York tugboat strike entitled 

The Public Be Damned,” made this 
relevant query: 

If the combined Herculean efforts of Sec- 
retary Goldberg, Republican Governor Rocke- 
feller and Mayor Wagner were able to pro- 
duce a fair settlement of this strike 2 weeks 
after it had begun, why was not this dispute 
Settled at the outset? Why should 100,000 
commuters be stranded and put through the 
Wringer because 664 strikers and their em- 
Ployers couldn't agree on whether a tugboat 
should be manned by 5 crewmen? 


The same editorial then went on to 
Point out how utterly futile this much 
touted action at all levels of government 
actually was: 
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The answer is that the public interest is 
being trampled on in disputes of this kind, 
disputes which can shut down a facility or 
service of vital importance to the public. 
It is a latter-day version of the old public- 
be-damned attitude. And we see nothing 
in the reported versions of the New York 
settlement which really gets down to this 
problem. For all the settlement does, if 
the news reports are right, is to postpone the 
issue and the fight until next December. 
After that, we suppose, the commuters can 
sweat it out all over again. 


The Star finally editorializes on what 
is needed; namely, the absolute pro- 
scription of strikes in public utilities or 
related industries and makes this em- 
phatic recommendation: 

What is needed is recognition that strikes 
in public utilities or related industries are 
not really clashes between labor and manage- 
ment. Actually, they are strikes against 
the public—strikes which infiict so much 
punishment on the public that something 
finally has to give. We think that such 
Strikes ought to be forbidden by law, and 
that it should be obligatory to submit such 
disputes to binding arbitration. The New 
York experience suggests, if Mr. Goldberg is 
right, that it is not necessary to convert the 
public into a whipping boy before a reason- 
able settlement can be reached. 


Finally, Mr Speaker, too much stress 
cannot be placed on the fact that irre- 
sponsible actions like those are not argu- 
ments between labor and management 
but are actually a despotic, dictatorial 
and arbitrary flouting of the public in- 
terest and constitute an undeserved 
punishment on the American people. 
There was one bright spot, however, in 
this latest trampling on the rights of free 
citizens. Most of the trainmen of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad refused to recog- 
nize these arrogant pickets and to their 
eternal credit they kept the trains run- 
ning. God bless them, but have mercy 
on all of us if something isn’t done, and 
quickly, to protect us from a repetition 
of such irresponsibility. 


Ukraine Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
January 22, 1961, marked the 43d anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine, 
and this is an event commemorated by 
Ukrainians throughout the world who 
are joined by all people everywhere who 
cherish the spirit of freedom and in- 
dependence, and pray that those na- 
tions which have been enslaved by Com- 
munist tyranny and domination may be 
liberated from the rule of Soviet 
Russia. 

Ukraine, after centuries of fierce and 
valiant struggle by the Ukrainian peo- 
ple for liberty, finally achieved freedom 
as a nation on January 22, 1918. But 
Ukraine independence was of short dura- 
tion, and the Ukrainian people were 
again subjected to enslavement by the 
Russian Communists by 1920. 
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The Ukrainian people have remained 
free in spirit in spite of all the efforts 
of the Communist oppressors to destroy 
the Ukrainian national identity, and 
wherever the Ukrainian people are found, 
the words of their historic national 
anthem wil ring out, “Ukraine will never 
die.” 

The people of the United States believe 
in the right of liberty and freedom for 
all people everywhere, and join with the 
Ukrainian people in the fervent hope 
that the yoke of Communist dictators 
will be thrown off, and that the Ukrain- 
ian nation will again take its place among 
the free nations of the world. 


The Changing Age of Voters: Comments 
Upon the Effect of Age Distribution on 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the December 26 issue of the New 
York Times, there appeared a letter from 
Mr. Frank G. Dickinson, philanthropy 
study director of the National Bureau of 
Economie Research, New York. In his 
letter Mr. Dickinson draws upon his ex- 
periences in New Zealand to discuss the 
political effects of the change in aze 
composition of the voting population in 
that country, other countries of the 
British Commonwealth, and the United 
States. I would like at this point to 
insert Mr. Dickinson's letter in the 
RECORD: , 

CHANGES IN AGE OF VOTERS—DISTRIBUTION Is 


SEEN AS AFFECTING SOCIAL SECURITY LEGIS- 
LATION 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The fall of the Labor (Nash) government 
in New Zealand in the recent November elec- 
tion after only 3 years in office may have 
more significance for Americans than they 
realize. Consider first the Prime Minister, 
Walter Nash, one of the world's leading 
Socialists. He is kindly disposed toward 
private Industry only to the extent required 
to finance the welfare government of those 
beautiful islands. He is a doctrinaire 
Socialist of the old school; that is, he is not 
too enthusiastic about the new brand of 
socialism which prefers to let the harried 
employer meet his payrolls under rigid con- 
trols of prices, wages and, indirectly, of 
profits. 


I had several pleasant visits with Mr. Nash 
4 years ago in Dunedin and Wellington while 
making a 4-month study of the social and 
political implications of the ending of the 
half-century era of the aging of the elec- 
torates of New Zealand and Australia. We 
discussed the recent and future changes in 
the age distribution of voters m Western 
nations. 

YOUNGING OF ELECTORATE 

The percentage of voters eged 50 and over 
will decline in Australia after 1961 and in 
New Zealand after 1962 because of the post- 
war baby boom and many young immigrants. 
Mr. Nash, reflecting on his 75 years, ob- 
served that older voters had increasingly 
held the upper hand during his many years 
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in politics but that, if the younging of the 
electorate continued long enough after 1962, 
the young would come to power. 

Pleasing the young would become better 
politics than pleasing the old; in the years 
just ahead he would promise more to both. 
Later, more social security benefits would go 
to the young and less to the old. The social 
security legislation of Western nations would 
eventually be revised. 

I told him that the aging of the electorate 
would not end in the United States until 
1970; and probably not in the United King- 
dom even by. 1980, as so many young men and 
women leave home to settle in Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

Will labor soon return to power in New 
Zealand, Australia and the United Kingdom? 
The National Party has just won in New 
Zealand, The Liberal Party under Menzies 
won again in Australia last year. Admitted- 
ly, Mr. Macmillan may need to revise the 
social security laws of Britain in order to 
increase the transfer payments from the 
young to the old and thereby rob the Labor 
Party of one of its strongest appeals. More- 
over, President-elect Kennedy apparently 
plans to require young bankers, for example, 
to pay the medical and hosptal bills of re- 
tired bankers, working mechanics to pay the 
medical and hospital bilis of retired mechan- 
ics, etc. 


POSSIBLE MOVEMENT 


It 1s possible that the people of New Zea- 
land have decided to move slowly away from 
the so-called welfare state which they em- 
braced earlier and more extensivel? than 
the other members of the Commonwealth; 
or at least toward smaller transfer payments 
from the young to the old under the banner 
of social insurance. 

New Zealand, and Australia in its unque 
way, have turned prophetic corners or curves 
of considerable portent for Western culture— 
from the era of aging electorates during re- 
cent decades to the era of younging elector- 
ates. Only time can tell if an era is ending 
“Down Under.“ 

The aging and now the younging of elector- 
ates are powerful but slow-moving political 
and cultural forces which few observers have 
even noticed. Every stage in social evolu- 
tion begins and ends. 

FRANK G. DICKINSON. 


Ukrainian Independence: Still 
a Cherished Goal 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22, a highly significant anni- 
versary was observed—the 43d anniver- 
sary of the declaration by the Ukrainian 
people of their independence. 

It was on January 22, 1961, in Kiev, 
that the Ukrainian Central Rada, as- 
sembled to represent the people of the 
Ukraine, proclaimed the establishment 
of the Ukraine's independence. The 
Ukrainian National Republic, created 
during the following year, was not al- 
lowed to exist for more than a few years 
before it fell victim to powerful tyranny. 
Yet the spirit of freedom still burns in 
the Ukraine, and in the hearts of those 
of Ukrainian descent all over the world. 
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I think that as we note this anniver- 
sary, it is appropriate that we also pay 
tribute to the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, an organization which 
has done so much to keep alive the 
spirit of Ukrainian liberty. I am proud 
that in my State of Connecticut we have 
many dedicated members of this organ- 
ization. 


Eon. William B. Franke, the Recently 
Resigned Secretary of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my personal appreciation—and 
I am sure that all Members of this body 
are of similar sentiment—for the dedi- 
cated and patriotic services rendered 
this country by William B. Franke, the 
recently resigned Secretary of the Navy. 
Such dedication in the positions of great 
trust which he has held should never be 
passed over lightly, and I should like to 
dwell for a moment on the background 
and career of this fine public servant, 
who can rightfully be called a self-made 
man. 

Secretary Franke has worked selflessly, 
quietly, and unceasingly in various and 
critical defense posts for over 12 years. 
His dignity of character and his sound 
judgment have lent prestige to those 
positions. The razor-sharp readiness of 
our Navy and Marine Corps forces is evi- 
dence of the way he does this job and 
the devoted leadership he has provided. 

Born in modest circumstances in Troy, 
N.Y., and educated in the public schools 
of that city, Secretary Franke exhibited 
at an early stage in life a spirit of in- 
dependence and dogged ambition. While 
receiving accounting training at the Pace 
Institute of Accountancy, New York City, 
he provided for his own support and 
tuition by after-school employment. 
Upon graduation and successfully pass- 
ing the examination for certified public 
accountant, Mr. Franke embarked on 
his business career, eventually forming 
his own firm in New York City. Secre- 
tary Franke first entered in Government 
service in 1948 when he accepted a posi- 
tion as a member of the U.S. Army Con- 
trollers Civilian Panel. His wealth of 
business experience was of great ad- 
vantage in this position and when he 
was special assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense in 1951-52. In 1951 he was given 
the Patriotic Civilian Commendation by 
the U.S. Army and in 1952 he was award- 
ed the Department of Defense Distin- 
guished Service Award. He then served 
as the Navy's First Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Financial Management, from 
October 1954 until April 1957 and as 
Under Secretary of the Navy from April 
1957 until June 1959. He was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to be Secre- 
tary of the Navy and took his oath of 
office on June 8, 1959. 
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Under Secretary Franke’s guidance 
and leadership, the Polaris weapon sys- 
tem became operational and has 
strengthened collective security through- 
out the free world. During his tenure 
with the Navy Department, Mr. Franke 
instituted management and fiscal prac- 
tices which brought substantial savings 
in time and money and initiated organ- 
izational changes to make the Navy more 
responsive to advances in the service and 
technology of modern weapons systems. 

I am convinced that the United States 
owes him a great debt for his unselfish 
and valuable services and I am sure the 
House joins me in wishing him well in 
the future. 


House Joint Resolution 23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a letter which was written by a 
constituent, Mr. Paul Mitchell, of 
Orange, Calif., to the State assemblyman 
who represents my district. 

There are many inquiries being re- 
ceived by the Members of Congress rela- 
tive to my bill, House Joint Resolution 
23, and I feel that this letter will help 
them to understand the purpose of this 
proposed amendment. 

The letter follows: 

ORANGE, CALIF., January 20, 1961. 
The Honorable Bruce SuMNER, 
State Capitol, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

My Dear Broce: You have recently stated 
your opinion of the proposed 23d amend- 
ment and, while I knew it was your feeling 
in the matter, I think you did a wonderful 
job in stating your position and it is this 
frank honesty of yours that is your great- 
est quality, and which makes you such a 
good legislator for us. 

On this one matter, though, I am in dis- 
agreement with you and wonder how care- 
fully it has been discussed with you. If 
you'll allow me, I'd lke to review for you 
why I am in favor of the amendment and 
why I think it is one of the most important 
issues before us today. 

In the first place, Bruce, I think it is in 
error to allow ourselves to refer to this 
thing as the amendment to abolish income 
tax. This amendment has four parts and 
it isn’t until the fourth section that ref- 
erence is made to repealing the 16th amend- 
ment. Additionally, the first three parts 
were proposed many years ago and it wasn't 
until recent years that the fourth part was 
added. 

The primary purpose of this amendment Is 
not to end income tax. That is only a by- 
product, though, indeed, an important one. 
The purpose of this amendment is to get 
the Federal Government out of business 
where it has no right in the first place and 
to bring to a close the squandering of our 
money on such things as hydroelectric dams 
in the Arabian desert where there hasn't 
been a river since the year one. 

Bruce, in 1959 I think it was, the Federal 
Government collected a little over $36 bil- 
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lion in personal income tax. In the same 
year, into account actual business 
losses, taxes not collected, amortization and 
Other legitimate charges, the Government 
spent over $39 billion in its business enter- 
prises, 

Now these enterprises of the Government 
Produced abaca for rope, studied a tidal pow- 
er plant in Maine, ran a tin smelter in Texas 
and a nickel mine in Cuba. These are just 
a few of the many enterprises they are in, 
including photoengraving plants, trucklines, 
Water companies and others. Many are listed 
under that 557 defense figure and, in truth, 
are no contribution to our defense stature 
and are listed there to save them from 
being dropped. They are, for the most part, 
buried in bureaus and the danger of Congress 
voluntarily eliminating them is virtually 
nonexistent, 

This is an area where government has no 
moral or legitimate reason to exist, and I 
am sure it is an area that, at its current 
Tate of development, will be one of the major 
causes for our country's eventual end, which 
I don't find impossible to consider as a pos- 
sibility. 

And, Bruce, the end of foreign giveaways 
Would not affect our defense program. It 
Would, in fact, strengthen it. You have 
heard as often as I have people from other 
nations say that they don't need our money, 
they need our ideas, people, and advice. 

We gave a slug of money to the Burmese 
Government. In wound up being used for 
Only one purpose—to increase their soldier’s 
Pay. And you know what? The army didn’t 
Incrense in size. What's even worse, the 
People never knew what we did, and we 
didn’t really help them. 

The amendment wouldn't affect our mili- 
tary contributions in terms of men or equip- 
ment, either sours or foreign governments. 
But it would end the shoveling of money to 
individual leaders simply in an effort to buy 
them or to match Russia. 

Over half of our tax income comes from 
individual income tax and almost half goes 
to the general area of defense. But, Bruce, 
if we cut off what I regard as needless and 
improper expenses we could end income tax 
and still have enough to do the complete 
job this Government has before it. It is, 
in my mind, simple arithmetic. 

Finally, if there is any concern about the 
ecohomic growth of this Nation, I could 
think of no more effective, or sound, stimu- 
lus than the retention of earnings in the 
Wage earner's pocket. 

Perhaps this amendment, as written, is not 
Perfect. Enough people working on it might 
develop some improvements. But, Bruce, if 
this could ever be brought on the floor of 
Congress so that it could be debated before 
the people, I feel that it could be put in 
its best form (which it might be in now) 
and, if passed, could be one of the greatest 
Steps this country has taken. 

Kennedy's right, there is a new horizon. 
The one I see, though, isn't a good one. It 
was designed, and forecast, by international 
communism. They have made no bones 
about the fact that we would eventually 
Negislate ourselves into government con- 
trolled socialism, that we would lose our 
moral integrity, and that we would, as Lenin 
Seid, “fall into thelr hands like ripe fruit.” 
This is what I'm concerned about, Bruce. It 
isn't Income tax repeal I'm interested in. 
I'm smart enough to learn to live with any 
levy they put on me. It's the socialistic 
trend of government in business and the 
Weakening effect it has on our Government 
that I'm afraid of. It's wrong, Bruce, dead 
Wrong. Please think about it from this 
standpoint. 

With very best personal regards, admira- 
tion, and respect for you, I am 

Sincerely, 
Paul J. MITCHELL. 
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West German Army Strong and Reliable 
2 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OY WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
an article on the German Army which 
appeared in the January 22, 1961, Mil- 
waukee Journal. The author, Dr. Eric 
Waldman, is well qualified to write on 
this subject, for he has a wealth of ex- 
perience as a student of Germany which 
dates back to his days as a student at the 
University of Vienna in Austria. During 
the war he had much contact with the 
German situation as an intelligence of- 
ficer. After the war he served as an 
operations officer for Germany and then 
as a research analyst for the war docu- 
mentation project at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He worked with captured German 
documents and was the author of several 
studies on the occupation. He has re- 
turned to Germany several times since, 
and is presently chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science and director of 
the Institute of German Affairs at Mar- 
quette University. 

The article follows: 

West GERMAN ARMY STRONG AND RELIABLE 
(By Eric Waldman) 

Within 5 short years the new West German 
Army—the bundeswehr—has become the 
strongest national contingent within the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Last 
Friday, ceremonies marked the fifth anni- 
versary of the birth of this new force on 
January 20, 1956, when Chancellor Adenauer 
greeted the first 1,500 volunteers at the mili- 
tary barracks at Andernach, 

There had not been time to obtain the 
needed uniforms and equipment from Ger- 
man sources, so the U.S. military had pro- 
vided the necessary items, including musical 
instruments for the first new German mili- 
tary band. The band had to rehearse hur- 
riedly to be able to play the national anthem 
for the occasion. 

Today, it may surprise many to learn that 
Germany so far has turned over to NATO 
eight divisions, six air force units and nine 
naval units and has only retained under 
German command units in training. 


GLAD HE WAS ON OUP SIDE 


During 1961 and 1962 probably four addi- 
tional German divisions will come under the 
NATO command, and the West German 
Military Establishment will reach its maxi- 
mum planned strength of 350,000 men. 

Having visited many German military units 
in the process of my NATO research assign- 
ment, I have been able personally to observe 
the new German soldier. He looks efficient, 
and acts so, More than once I told myself 
that I was glad he was on our side. 

Those who are in contact with the German 
officers and troops seem to be impressed not 
only with their military preparedness and 
efficiency but also with their positive politi- 
cal attitude. Therefore there is little or no 
hesitation to permit German units to use 
French or British training areas or to store 
large quantities of supplies in other NATO 
countries. 

It appears that only the misinformed still 
equate the new Germany Army with the 
Nazi military machine. A new political cli- 
mate and a new generation have provided 
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the ingredients for an army serving the cause 
of freedom and democracy. 

In the minds of many, the recent past 
still casts its dark shadows over the West 
German Federal Republic and the new Ger- 
man armed forces, The Germans are aware 
of it at least as much as foreign observers. 
Therefore, the political education of the new 
soldiers ts especially important in overcoming 
any possible remnants of totalitarian atti- 
tudes of the Hitler regime, 

Geman soldiers today, for example, are 
instructed that commands of a criminal na- 
ture must not be obeyed. The soldiers are 
told about the crimes of the Nazi period. 
Movies are shown of Nazi atrocities, 

The German resistance fighters, especially 
military men, are presented as courageous 
men of high moral responsibility. I have not 
visited a barrack in which there was not a 
picture or a bust of Count Stauffenberg, the 
leader of the anti-Hitler plot of 1944, who 
was executed by the Nazis. 


NO GERMAN GENERAL STAFF 


Gen. Adolf Heusinger, inspector general of 
the bundeswehr and highest ranking soldier 
in West Germany, stated that it was evident 
from the very beginning of the buildup of 
the new forces that “an autonomous Ger- 
man military policy belongs to the past.” 
According to General Heusinger, the con- 
cept of a purely German national defense is 
an anachronism. 

The contemporary power relations, the 
military potential of the Soviet Union, the 
exposed geographic position of West Ger- 
many, the highly advanced weapons tech- 
nology, and the lack of the essential defen- 
sive depth, all together make any independ- 
ent military plans or actions 
impossible. 

The planners thus consciously decline to 
organize a German general staff and decided 
to place German military units under NATO 
command and to integrate thelr military 
supply with that of the other NATO forces. 

Germany's new military enjoys the con- 
fidence of all the other NATO governments 
and their military leaders. German officers 
have recelved important assignments in 
NATO command positions. For example, 
General Heusinger has been elected to be- 
come in April of this year chairman of the 
standing military committee of NATO in 
Washington. General Speidel is commander 
of all the Allied ground forces in Central Eu- 
rope. È 

German units and commands have par- 
ticipated in several NATO maneuvers and 
have earned for themselyes the confidence 
of the Allies, 

CIVILIAN STRAUSS DEFINITELY THE BOSS 

The German political leaders made certain 
to assure continued civilian supremacy over 
the military in the organizational setup of 
the military command. There is hardly a 
German, either within or outside the mili- 
tary, who would doubt for one moment that 
Franz Josef Strauss, the Minister of Defense, 
is the boss of the bundeswehr. 

Of equal significance, both for the reliabil- 
ity of the new army and for a clear break 
with traditional German military practices 
in relation to the individual soldier, is the 
new concept of the citizen in uniform. 

A great deal of effort is expended to train 
Officers and noncommissioned officers in the 
correct psychological handling of subordi- 
nates. Soldiers are citizens and are entitled 
to the same basio rights as the civilians, 
with a few reasonable exceptions. It is 
taught that confidence has to be earned by 
the superior through his demonstrated 
knowledge and leadership qualities. 

STUDY DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL THEORY 


The new German officer cannot rely on the 
blind obedience of former times, Legal safe- 
guards are provided to protect the soldier's 
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rights. He is to be treated as a thinking 
and responsible citizen. 

Correct psychological leadership is one of 
the two main subjects taught at the military 
school Innere Fuehrung (a meaningful 
translation would be training in correct 
psychological leadership principles) at Ko- 
blenz. 

The other subject is political education. 
The students study democratic political 
theory, recent political history, world affairs, 
and theory and practice of communism. 

Great stress is placed upon making the 
officers understand what they are fighting for 
and that they are to be servants of the 
democratic Government and state. 

The new German Army is not a demo- 
cratic army. Democratic procedure within 
any army is an impossibility. But the 
bundeswehr is an army of citizens and is a 
dependable instrument of Western democ- 


racy. 


Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrzinian 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22, which has just passed, is a signifi- 
cant date for those who are lovers of 
democracy and who are believers in the 
rights of all peoples throughout the 
world to have the power to determine 
their own destinies in their own ways. 
January 22 marks the 43d anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukraine. 

The history of these freedom-loving 
people is well known. In 1918 during 
the chaos of the closing days of World 
War I and the turmoil that swept all of 
Europe the Urainian Republic was estab- 
lished. It was dedicated to the same 
principles of freedom that are the cor- 
nerstone of our Government. It was es- 
tablished with high hopes and with a 
feeling that these peoples of the Ukraine 
could contribute their share to the devel- 
opment of mankind and to the better 
world we all seek. The life of this Re- 
public was all too short-lived for in 1920 
the Red hordes of communism engulfed 
the Ukraine, and to this day these 
people are like prisoners behind the Iron 
Curtain that has engulfed better than 
half the world. It would be redundant 
to say the usual things here again today 
and yet possibly the only thing we can 
say is that these peoples who have suf- 
fered so long under the heel of tyranny 
have never throughout the long years 
lost their enthusiasm for liberty and 
freedom and for the right to live their 
own lives in their own way. Their ex- 
ample and their actions even though half 
hidden behind the fog of communistic 
propaganda and lies are a lesson to all of 
us. They serve at all times as a beacon 
of liberty and as a warning that we must 
be ever vigilant to protect our own pre- 
cious heritage from those who would 
destroy it. 

On the 42d anniversary of the creation 
of the Ukrainian Republic I salute it 
with the fervent prayer that in the not 
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too distance future and in God's time 
when all of mankind are free to once 
again control their own destiny the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine and the Ukrainian Re- 
public will take their rightful place be- 
side the free nations of the world. 


The Rules Committee Must Not Be 
Packed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr: Speaker, there have 
been many misleading and nonfactual 
statements in the press, on the radio, and 
on television relative to the so-called 
blocking of the majority will of the House 
of Representatives, by the action of the 
House Rules Committee. It is a bit re- 
freshing, therefore, to have the matter 
so forthrightly presented as Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley has done in his article 
“Rules for Lawmaking,” in the January 
30 issue of Newsweek. 

As every Congressman must know, any 
bill can be brought out on the House 
floor if the majority of the House wants 
to do so. The proposed packing of the 
Rules Committee, if accomplished, is only 
for the purpose of making it easier to 
get highly questionable bills reported out 
and railroaded through the House before 
the majority of the Congressmen realize 
what they are really voting for. Mr. 
Moley’s article follows: 

RULES FOR LawMAKING 


(By Raymond Moley) 

In these days of jet transportation, nu- 
clear propulsion, instant coffee, sneak pre- 
views, and news-before-anything-happens, 
to argue for orderly, controlled legislation 
imposes a somber burden. The fight of 
Congressman Howard Smith to preserve the 
integrity of his Rules Committee in the 
House of Representatives has raised eye- 
brows and elicited horrible mutterings about 
blocking the golden chariot of progress. 

Liberals in Congress call for action: Let's 
get going somewhere, What are we waiting 
for?" 

But there should be a calm, rational exam- 
ination of the present facts and of the his- 
tory of how our legislative system came 
about. 

Woodrow Wilson in his first book, “Con- 
gressional Government,” published 80 years 
ago, brilliantly explained how a large body 
like the House of Representatives must op- 
erate through committees. In this vastly 
larger nation today, with its infinitely more 
complex problems, that argument is over- 
whelming. The House committee system, 
with Members’ seniority, becomes a neces- 
sity, however we may dislike some of the 
individuals who become chairmen. 

The number of bills approved by commit- 
tees called for a supercommittee to sift and 
prepare for orderly action upon them. Thus 
the Rules Committee originated. Before 
and for 10 years after 1900 the Spoaker of 
the House was also chairman of the Rules 
Committee. Under the regimes of Thomas 
Brackett Reed and Joseph Gurney Cannon, 
the Speaker became the second most power- 
ful factor in the Federal Government. 
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PRISONER OF MAJORITY 

In 1910, the cry of “czarism” was raised 
by the rebellious Republican progressives, 
and they joined with the Democrats to re- 
move Cannon from the Rules Committee. 

Now, half a century later, the fate of the 
Rules Committee has become the responsi- 
bility of Speaker Rarsurn. The majority is 
the czar; the Speaker, tts unhappy prisoner. 

The venerable Speaker has been a Mem- 
ber of the House during 48 years of the half 
century since the clipping of Cannon's 
wings. The House, with its fine traditions, 
its problems, and its rules of business, is 
his life. No one knows better than RAYBURN 
how important are those traditions and rules 
at a time when so many members are in- 
experienced and impatient. 

Howanp SMITH, of Virginia, is, by seniority, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, which 
has been composed of eight Democrats and 
four Republicans. In recent sessions SMITH 
and his Democratic colleague, WILLIAM CoL- 
MER, have in a few instances joined with 
the Republicans to produce a tie, negative 
vote on legislation impetuously passed by 
the Senate and approved by House commit- 
tees. These controversial bills, altogether 
numbering fewer than 10 a session, have rep- 
resented vital threats to the fiscal integrity of 
the Nation. But since in some remote in- 
stances they represent the wishes of power- 
ful minority groups, SmirH and COLMER 
have become to the liberals symbols of a 
dark conspiracy to stifle progress and thwart 
majority rule. 

WAYS AROUND VETO 


It is important to note that the Rules 
Committee was not absolute in its veto 
power. There are three ways in which the 
liberals—if they are sincere—can override 
the committee’s objections. On Calendar 
Wednesdays, the various committee chair- 
men may bypass the Rules Committee and 
present legislation to the House. Also, the 
House by a two-thirds majority may suspend 
the rules and have its free way with bills. 
And if a majority of Members sign a peti- 
tion, a bill may be taken away from the Rules 
Committee. 

But Members are not anxious to put them- 
selves on record in such bypasses. Many of 
the bills they publicly demand, they really 
do not favor. But if the Rules Committee 
refuses to approve them, such Members have 
a fine and handy alibt. 

At this moment, fiscal integrity and sanity, 
next to maintaining peace, is the most vital 
issue before the United States. It is a bad 
time to emasculate the Rules Committee, 
which over the past few years has saved 
the American taxpayers billions of dollars in 
spending and inflation, 


Hon. Keith Thomson 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said today about 
Keita THOMSON, but considering his 
dedication, his Americanism, and his in- 
tegrity, certainly not too much. Indeed, 
not enough could be said in respect to 
the memory of this great man. 

Kerru THOMSON was my friend, and I 
loved him. I was in his house as he was 
in mine. I campaigned with him in the 
State of Wyoming. I know of no man 
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in the scope of my entire acquaintance 
who had more dedication, more integrity, 
more unselfishness, more principle than 
did Kerra Tomson. This was demon- 
Strated on the field of battle and in the 
Halls of this Congress. The State of 
Wyoming, this House of Representatives, 
indeed our country is better off today be- 
Cause Kerru THomson passed this way. 

Mr, Speaker, my wife joins with me 
in extending to Mrs. Thomson and her 
family our sincerest, and, indeed, our 
Profound sympathy. 


Grim 1961 in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following column written by 
Mr. Daniel James which appeared in the 
aarp 9, 1961, edition of the Baltimore, 

un: 


Our Fest FOREIGN PROBLEA—GRIM 1961 IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


(By Daniel James) - 


A possible 14 out of Latin America's 20 
Tepublics are likely to experience violent in- 
ternal conflict, perhaps including reyolution, 
sometime during 1961. The remaining six 
are by no means immune to such conflict, 
but are merely less likely to go through it. 
The general outlook for Latin America this 
Year is for heightened uncertainty and ten- 
sion, making for an atmosphere in which 
anything can happen. 

The main factors responsible for these 
grim prospects are: Fidel Castro’s continued 
efforts to export his Cuban revolution to 
neighboring republics (and to one country 
with special ties to the United States, Puerto 
Rico); highly intensified Moscow-Peiping 
Activities throughout Latin America; de- 
terlorating social and economic conditions 
In most of the region, and uncertainty as to 
the policies the incoming Kennedy admin- 
istration will pursue. 

All of this means that, for the American 
People, Latin America is likely to be our 
Chief foreign headache this year—probably 
more so than Asia or Africa, if only because 
5 the neighboring continent's proximity to 


The penetration of Cuba by Soviet Russia 
and Red China in 1960 brought the cold 
War literally to our shores. Emboldened by 
their Cuban success, the czars of world com- 
munism have now designated the entire 
Latin American area as their No. 1 target for 
1981—a2 decision they took at last Novem- 
ber’s Communist summit meeting. 

That meeting, it is pertinent to note here, 
was attended by the record total of 50 Latin 
American Communist leaders, Also un- 
precedented were the attentions accorded 
them, and the long briefings they received 
from such leading Red theoreticians as Mikal! 
A. Susloy, 

While conditions vary from one Latin re- 
Pudlic to another, the 20 may be divided into 
three broad categories according to the de- 
gree of seriousness of the internal situations 
Obtaining In them. These are the categories 
and the countries which fall into them: 

1. Countries where revolts, invasions, 
armed conspiracies, or other violence on a 
Serious scale are expected: Cuba, Dominican 
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Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Venezuela. 

Cuba and Venezuela can almost inevitably 
expect major upheavals, possibly leading to 
the overthrow of their respective regimes. 
Cuba is the central target of all the anti- 
Castro, anti-Communist forces in the hem- 
isphere, and Venezuela of the pro-Castro, 
pro-Communist forces. Victory for either 
side, in either country, could tip the scales 
in Latin America. 

Revolts or attempted revolts are antici- 
pated in the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Nicaragua and Paraguay—the remaining old- 
line dictatorships. 

El Salvador is In danger of falling into the 
Castro camp. If she does, with trouble boil- 
ing just under the surface in neighboring 
Nicaragua and Honduras, all Central America 
might be set on fire. It might be, in any 
case, by other developments. 

The eight republics in this category may 
be considered on the critical list or as candi- 
dates for it. 

2. Countries where anti-Americanism and 
pro-Communist activities are on the rise, 
internal conditions range from bad to hope- 
less, and, though revolutions sre not fore- 
cast, large-scale violence (perhaps culminat- 
ing in revolts) is probable: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Ecuador, Guatemala, Peru. 

Certain of these countries could become 
candidates overnight for the first category 
above, under given conditions. A revolution 
in El Salvador, Honduras or Nicaragua could, 
for example, overflow into shaky Guatemala. 
Conditions in Brazil are such that she could, 
in the words of a Brazillian journalist who 
recently interviewed President-elect Ken- 
nedy, give the latter a headache comparable 
to Cuba. 

Bolivia is constantly on the verge of falling 
into the hands of her Communist-inclined 
Vice President and boss of the all-powerful, 
and well-armed, miners’ union, Juan Lechin. 
Russia is presently dangling a §150-million 
loan before that hopelessly impoverished 
country. 

Argentina is forever being gripped by one 
act of violence or another, inspired by either 
the military or the Peronist-Communist alli- 
ance, and President Frondizi could be over- 
thrown any time despite his generally sound 
economic policies. 

Ecuador has been experiencing a rash of 
anti-Yankee incidents of late, and under 
mercurial President Velasco Ibarra might fol- 
low an extremist course. 

Peru, with possibly the most glaring con- 
trasts between rich and poor anywhere in 
Latin America, and a strong pro-Castro 
movement to boot, could explode in violence 
any time. 

Certain of the six republics in this cate- 
gory, as already noted, could graduate into 
the first under given conditions, making a 
total of 14 where violence and unrest seem 
the order of the day. 

3. Countries where anti-Americanism lurks 
just beneath the surface, the left wing 1s 
active, some unforeseen event could touch 
off trouble, but conditions generally are sta- 
ble and quiet: Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Panama, Uruguay. 

Some might put Chile and Panama in the 
second category, or even the first, as in 
both countries ultranationalism and sympa- 
thy for Castro are rife; but both are held 
together, for the moment at least, by strong 
presidents. Still, some such issue as our 
refufal last year to let the Panamanian flag 
fy over the Panama Canal could give ex- 
tremists the upper hand. 

Colombia, too, might become a candidate 
for the second category, as the bipartite 
coalition which governs her is being rent 
by factional disputes and the left wing is 
growing. 

Uruguay is regarded as a model Latin 
democracy, but few realize that it is the 
center of Soviet propaganda and espionage 
in South America and has a strong leftist 
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movement. This movement, amply sup- 
ported by the Soviet and Cuban Embassies, 
has been creating considerable trouble for 
the country's democratic regime. 

Costa Rica and Mexico are probably the 
only Latin republics where trouble is least 
likely to break out, but even they are not 
immune. The pro-Castro forces have been 
gaining strength in Costa Rica, while in 
Mexico the left in general seems about to 
take on a new lease on life. 

The factors making for increasing tension 
in Latin America are: 

1. Castro: He is conducting a relentless 
and aggressive campaign all through Latin 
America to export his revolution and down- 
grade the United States. With relations 
between his Government and those of the 
United States and several Latin American 
countries now broken, that campaign will 
almost certainly be greatly intensified. He 
is especially active in fomenting revolt and 
conspiracy in the Caribbean, and if some 
means are not found to check him there we 
can look forward to explosions in the area 
which might produce a chain reaction no- 
body would be able to control. 

2. Sino-Soviet Axis: It is pouring huge 
amounts of money, Manpower and propa- 
ganda into Latin America supplementing 
and complementing Castro’s drive. It has 
launched an areawide economic offensive 
which offers many temptations to the hard- 
pressed latinos, and which it hopes will lead 
to diplomatic recognition by at least a ma- 
jority of southern republics. (Only four 
now recognize Russia, and only one Red 
China.) Its daring aim, basic to its global 
strategy, is nothing more nor less than to 
turn Latin America into a vast anti-U.s. 
camp, 

3. Deteriorating social and economic con- 
ditions: United Nations specialists in Latin 
America have just ended a meeting here 
on a gloomy note. They say that Latin 
American food production has lagged behind, 
that no sustained economic development is 
in sight for the area, and that its rapid popu- 
lation growth 18 unmanageable. 
Barring exceptions like Costa Rica and Mex- 
joo, the Latin countries in 1961 can expect 
lower total production, higher inflation, fall- 
ing income, more poverty and sufferlng—all 
potentially explosive social factors made to 
order for the Costro-Communist forces. 


4. U.S. policy: The absence of an intelli- 
gent U.S. policy toward Latin America, plus 
the normal uncertainty attending a change 
of administrations, contributes greatly to the 
tension among our noighbors and leaves a 
vacuum which the anti-American forces are 
rushing to fill. Even could Kennedy an- 
mounce a new, coherent, and intelligent 
policy tomorrow—a virtual impossibility—it 
would take the better part of the year before 
it became fully effective. So, for all practical 
purposes, our role will continue pretty much 
as before. 

Prescription for carrying Latin America 
through 1961 without too much damage to 
it, or to us: a miracle. Perhaps the Kennedy 
administration is capable of coming up with 
one. We must hope so. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 
Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 


of the people of the 13th Congressional 
District of Michigan, I join in the ex- 
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pressions of tribute which are being made 
this week in observance of the 43d anni- 
versary of the establishment of inde- 
pendence of the people of the Ukraine. 
We are solemnly and deeply aware of 
our common bonds with this noble people 
whose national ideology, aspirations, and 
desires are being tested in the dreadful 
trial of alien enslavement. We whose 
lives are mutually staked in the tenets 
of liberty and individual freedom are 
braced and heartened that in this trial 
the people of Ukraine are not found 
wanting. They continue an unflagging, 
valiant resistance to the rule and oppos- 
ing faith of Communist tyranny. And 
their endurance gives brightened hope 
and a firmed strength to us and the 
peoples of the world who are engaged 
in this cause. We mark this anniversary 
together with Ukrainians everywhere 
with a true sense of deepened commit- 
ment to the pursuit of freedom from 
oppression and want and to the pursuit 
of peace for all peoples of the world. 


Final Message by Gov. Harold W. 
Handley, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing, herewith, the final message of Gov. 
Harold W. Handley before the 92d In- 
diana General Assembly. I think it is 
of interest to citizens throughout our 
country and particularly to Hoosiers: 
Fix AL. MessacE or Gov. Hanoy W. HANDLEY, 

BEFORE 92p INDIANA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

In this my final report to you and the 
people of Indiana we fnd at the end of this 
4-year administration the State of Indiana 
solvent, still sovereign, and secure in the 
knowledge that we continue to grow and 
enjoy unprecedented progress and prosperity 
through the prudent practice of clear think- 
ing and moderation. 

The latest U.S. census shows that we are 
keeping pace with the national increase in 
population and also that we are growing 
more rapidly than many other States. 

Just 20 years ago our population was 3,- 
427,796. Today it is 4,633,395, a gain of al- 
most 85 percent. This rapid rise in popula- 
tion is accompanied and supported by an 
economy which is unsurpassed in its diver- 
sity and its vigor. For several years now 
debt-free Indiana has been first in job op- 
portunities, first in the location of new 
business operations, first in per capita plant 
expansion, and first in the development 
plans of our Nation's biggest industries. 

Today it is nationally recognized that 
Indiana is an outstanding State in which 
to work and to rear a family—that Indiana 
Offers greater basic economic security than 
in most other States—and that the eco- 
nomical and efficient Hoosier government is 
by far more preferable than the less re- 
sponsible ways and the spend-now-and-pay- 
later policies frequently found elsewhere. 

A growing family calls for an expanding 
budget. this, we have pre- 
pared a State government budget for the 
1961-63 biennium which follows the pattern 
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of economic and population growth from one 
biennium to the next. 

This is a more honest budget and a more 
actual budget than those prepared in the 
prewar years, for it includes all revenues— 
both State-collected and Federal-shared— 
and also includes all dispersals, including 
the 43 percent proposed for direct distribu- 
tion back to local units of government. 

It is also a budget that is in the black, 
since long-range budget planning includes 
& portion of the surplus built up by use of 
an adequate tax structure. The fiscal 
soundness of this 1961-63 budget is the 
result of the vision and courage of the 1957 
legislature when it rescued the State from 
financial collapse and bulit the vehicle of 
sound government-financing upon which the 
incoming administration will and should 
take a free ride. (Nicknames that have 
sometimes been applied to the present Gov- 
ernor notwithstanding.) 

The revision of the State gross income tax 
and gasoline tax in 1957 enabled Indiana to 
resume the plant and highway construction 
interrupted by World War II and the Ko- 
rean war. It permitted greater State sup- 
port for local teacher salaries, for the four 
State universities and colleges, and for our 
State hospitals and penal institutions. 

It made possible the continued generous 
distribution of State-collected revenues to 
cities and counties. And it reestablished the 
sizable balance in the State general fund 
which we are now enjoying. 

Because our State gasoline taxes are now 
adequate, we were able to match $39 million 
of Federal highway money, available 
when this administration took office in 1957, 
but which would have been defaulted had 
Indiana not been able to claim them. 

We used all of those 39 millions, and ever 
since we have matched every single new 
Federal dollar offered for our highways. 
Nobody could have done more because there 
simply was no more money available. 

We have risen from the position of 47th 
among the 48 States in relative highway con- 
struction until we are now 10th among the 
now 60 States. 

In these last 4 years Indiana has built as 
many new highways as were constructed in 
the preceding 20 years. The total cost of 
new construction was $315,562,977.32. 

And every mile is paid for before they are 
put in use, 

This vast program has included work in 
every Indiana county. It has brought 
about the modernization of our entire State 
highway system, so that most of our roads 
are now wide enough and safe enough for 
today’s traffic. 

We have built farm-to-market roads and 
city-to-city highways second to none. These 
good roads serve the people of Indiana, who 
have paid for them. 

Starting from scratch—for we inherited a 
real mess with utmost confusion in the high- 
way department—we have completely reor- 
ganized highway procedures. By enlarging 
the engineer corps and upgrading the salary 
schedule we have eliminated the backloz 
of planning and now are able to say with 
finality what is to be done for the next 2 
years ahead. 

We have built 651 new bridges and widened 
843 other killer bridges. And we have con- 
structed or resurfaced 1,854 miles of State 
highways, exclusive of the new interstate 
routes. We have also initiated the most ex- 
tensive bridge program in history in span- 
ning the Ohio River with one bridge con- 
necting New Albany and Louisville, already 
well under construction. 

The new interstate program was launched 
in 1957. It required detailed planning, ex- 
haustive engineering surveys, and prolonged 
negotiations for right-of-way. 

We could have gone out and quickly 
bought the land st outrageous prices but 
we insisted on honest and thorough pro- 
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fessional appraisals of every parcel. Many 
times the final price was decided in court. 

Also, we Insisted on construction contracts 
invariably going to the lowest bidder. So 
brisk was the competition—and so con- 
vinced were the contractors that everything 
was on the up and up and no kickbacks 
were involved—that construction costs have 
averaged 12 percent below the engineers’ 
careful estimates. 

In the same way we have bullt our in- 
terstate highways in Indiana at a lower cost 
than in most other States. There are some 
who evidently have forgotten that the re- 
cent campaign of deceit and distortion is 
over and continue to make statements not 
based on fact. 

For the record, our interstate highway 
construction has cost less per mile than in 
numerous other States. Let's go across the 
country from the Mississippi River to the 
Atlantic Ocean and see what these interstate 
highways have been costing. In Illinois the 
average has been $1,806,000 per mile. Here 
in Indiana it has been $708,000. 

In Ohio it has averaged $1,195,000. In 
Pennsylvania it has been $945,000. In New 
York it has been $1,559,000. In Connecticut 


it has been $961,000. And in Massachusetts 


it has been $1,725,000. 

So we find from these current Federal Bu- 
real of Roads figures, interstate construction 
has cost less per mile in Indiana than in 
any of these neighboring States. I hope 
e our critics duly make note of these 

acts. 

Indiana's part of the 13-year national 
interstate construction is well underway. 
Already more than 114 miles of these new 
interstate routes are in round-the-clock 
use—in addition to the Northern Indiana 
toll road. 

Moreover, we have an additional 100 miles 
of interstate under construction. As these 
new highways are opened in the next few 
months please remember this administration 
furnished more than just the ribbons. 

Indiana has given to Hoosier cities and 
counties more State-collected revenue than 
ever before. The result is that we have 
thousands of miles more of all-weather rural 
roads and fine new city streets. 

For the record I want to thank my bipar- 
tisan State highway commission, my execu- 
tive director, my chief highway engineer and 
his competent staff, and all those loyal em- 
ployees who worked so hard during the last 
4 years to bring Indiana to the front rank In 
overall highway construction, 

This progress is duly chronicled by the 
current data of the U.S, Bureau of Roads and 
by such trade authorities as the Construc- 
tion Digest. 

It also is explained in the new Indiana 
Highway Report, which outlines methods and 
procedures in highway construction that can 
be used as a guide for future administra- 
tions. 

This report has won national acclaim and 
& special citation from the National High- 
way Users Conference. I commend it to 
your attention. 

But most of all I thank this Indiana High- 
way Department for complete honesty and 
unassallable integrity in the expenditure of 
more than $400 million of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The true worth of any department of gov- 
ernment—and the effectiveness of its poli- 
cles—certainly should be measured in tan- 
gible and actual results to the public, rather 
than in unfounded distortions uttered in the 
heat of political campaigns. 

Improvement in efficiency and operation 
of goyernment agencies should be the con- 
tinuing concern of each State administra- 
tion, If my successor believes he can oper- 
ate better with a four-member highway com- 
mission, then this legislature certainly 
should give the request of the chief executive 
serious consideration. 
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The new biennial budget is based on care- 
fully conceived estimates of anticipated reve- 
nue and reflects the experience of this ad- 
ministration these last 4 years. It encom- 
Passes the suggestions, requests, and recom- 
Mendations of all administrative depart- 
ments and of many individuals. 

It maintains the generous State contribu- 
tions to local governments. And it provides 
for continuance of a safe cushion in the 
State general fund. 

Having served in three regular sessions of 
the Indiana Senate and presided over two 
Others, I am familiar with the conscientious 
Care employed in the scrutiny of each 
budget. 

Certainly the most valid demand to con- 
front you is the necessity for reform of the 
local tax structure. This reform should be 
made as adequate and as equitable as our 
Present State tax system. It should provide 
enough to support vigorous and progressive 
home rule and yet not exceed the capacity 
nor the will of the local constituents to ac- 
cept any changes. 

Indiana property taxes cannot go much 
higher or they will completely discourage 
Property ownership. And where- property 
Ownership is impaired, so are community 
stability, obedience of laws, and economic 


It is unfair and immoral to expect the 
family which practices thrift and attempts 
homeownership to pay for local government 
Services when other residents do not bear 
their share of the cost. 

This State administration took a long step 
in the right direction by abolishing all ex- 
cept one cent of the State property tax. It 
Was a move that was talked about for many 
years but wag finally accomplished by the 
1957 legislature. 

Moreover, in 1959 we attempted to achieve 
More uniformity in assessment and collec- 
tion of certain local taxes. 

We that municipalities already 
have some statutory authority to levy a 
variety of nonproperty taxes. The decision 
to make such levies should be that of the 
citizens involved. 

But perhaps the county—a geographical 
entity established by the State constitution 
and therefore somewhat different from the 
Municipalities chartered under legislative 
enactments—is the best equalizer as a unit 
Tor loca) taxation. 

Indeed, the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts has increased the burden of unequal 
assessments on property. Local tax reform 
can no longer wait. 

In modernizing the local tax structure— 
in closing the loopholes as we have done by 
the withholding feature of the gross income 
tax—great care must be taken not to create 
& chaotic hodge-podge where the State be- 
comes a checker-board of rival communities, 
&t war with each other because of tax dif- 
ferentials and no longer cooperating for the 
common good of all Hoosiers. 

The State withholding tax system is now 
in full operation, and for the first time 
Hoosiers are not compelled to borrow at tax- 
Paying time to meet their obligations to the 
State. A special recodification of property 
tax laws was recently completed at my direc- 
tion. This was a necessary preliminary to 
Preparation of the far-reaching report of the 
State tax study commission—a bipartisan 
body created by the legislature—which 1s 
Now before you for study and consideration. 

I most earnestly commend this report to 
you for the full and necessary understanding 
Of this vital subject. 

And as I have done in past sessions, I again 
recommend that the legislature take the 
long-delayed step of abolishing household 
Property taxes. 

Household property taxes are assessed and 
Collected in Indiana without any semblance 
Of equity or uniformity. Time and again, 
they encourage downright deceit by citizens. 
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The revenue produced Is not worth such a 


oe. 
When the State budget committee was es- 
tablished some years ago, the legislature at- 
to effect continuous cooperation 
between the chief executive and the general 
assembly and yet avoid special sessions of 
the assembly. 
Since the courts may finally decide that 


article 3 of the Indiana constitution has_ 


thereby been violated, steps should be taken 


by this general assembly to meet such a 


contingency. 

One solution might be to vest actual 
budget control in the State budget depart- 
ment as a completely administrative agency, 
with creation of an advisory council—com- 
posed of two members of each house of the 
legislature and elected by each house—to 
consult with the budget department as an 
interim group when the general assembly is 
not in session. 

There should be no cloud hanging over the 
State’s fiscal procedures. We have such an 
excellent record for calm, deliberative and 
effective State financing that it should have 
the confidence, respect and approval of the 
courts as well as of the people. 

The proposed budget includes $499.2 mil- 
lion local aid, which is $72.5 million more 
than the budget presented 2 years ago. 
This is 43 percent of the total budget. 

Moreover, county highway systems will 
continue to receive 32 percent of the net col- 
lections of motor fuel taxes and license plate 
fees. Another 15 percent will continue to go 
for city and town streets. The only way 
to increase local highway revenue without 
raising the gasoline tax is to change the 
distribution rates. 

The total expenditure proposed for In- 
diana’s State and local highways in the next 
2 years is $428,840,000. This should en- 
able the continued orderly and scientific 
expansion of Indiana's great highway system, 
which is so essential to our dally conven- 
fence, our safety, and our flourishing 
economy. 

Hoosiers want the best possible schools, 
and therefore through the years they have 
generously financed them. The appropria- 
tions for education have gone higher and 
higher. But the dollar sign is not the only 
yardstick for measuring the success of an 
educational system. 

Statewide aptitude and performance tests 
were taken by all high school freshmen in 
Indiana in February 1958. They were codi- 
fied, graded, and evatuated by the Cali- 
fornia Testing Bureau, a famed professional 
organization. They showed that Indiana 
high school pupils are much superior to the 
national average in such vital areas as 
mathematics and the sciences. They also 
proved that Indiana schools are—for the 
most part—offering adequate instruction in 
such subjects. 

These aptitude and performance tests 
demonstrate the intrinsic worth of the 
famous Hoosier home rule. Regardless of 
what the pressure groups may tell you— 
regardiess of who tries to delude you or 
stampede you—never forget that the people 
of Indiana intend to retain community con- 
trol of their schools. 

They are not yet ready to have Uncle Sam 
sitting as a permanent member of every local 
school board! 

The new budget carefully takes into ac- 
count the annual increase of 30,000 pupils 
in Indiana schools—which means 60,000 more 
pupils every 2 years. Therefore it proposes in 
the next biennium the unprecedented ex- 
penditure of $261 million for elementary and 
secondary schools, including vocational pro- 
grams and State schools for the handicapped. 
This is an increase of approximately $29 
million. 

If the State did not pay this money, de- 
rived from gross income taxes, the burden 
would fall almost entirely on local property 
owners. 
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Do these $261 million constitute State ne- 
glect of our children’s education? I cer- 
tainly don't think so. 

Nor can we look with anything but great 
pride on the many new Hoosier classrooms 
that are being built throughout Indiana 
without State or Federal grants. 

I am confident that Indiana communities 
will continue to support their own schools 
as they are needed, 

The new budget also proposes $132 million 
for operation and construction at the four 
State universities and colleges, This is $14 
million more than current appropriations, 
and it is consistent with the encouragement 
and support this administration has given to 
higher education. 

Indiana operates eight State mental hos- 
Pitals, two State schools for retarded chil- 
dren, two tuberculosis hospitals, one chil- 
dren's hospital and two welfare Institutions. 
We have completed and dedicated a new 200- 
bed hospital on a 160-acre site in suburban 
Fort Wayne, and a second 200-bed b 
will be completed this spring, We have con- 
structed an intensive treatment center at 
Central State Hospital in Indianapolls. We 
have expanded facilities at Muscatatuck, at 
Madison, at Evansville, and at Logansport. 

Several hundred new beds have been added 
for mentally retarded children. Staffs have 
been greatly augmented. 

In private life as in public service, I have 
long been active in efforts to insure better 
health and care for all citizens, and I cer- 
tainly feel it would be incorrect to say that 
the facilities of these institutions are as yet 
completely adequate to care for the health, 
hospital, and welfare needs of every one 
of our almost 5 million Hoosier citizens. But 
also it is both deceptive and cruel to keep 
pretending—as some people do—that these 
institutions are not better and larger than 
ever before, that their staffs are not more 
competent professionally than ever before, 
and that we are not doing as much as many 
other States to meet the steadily growing 
demand for mental health treatment, 

As the parent of two growing youngsters 
and as a citizen who with his wife has de- 
voted many hours of private endeayor— 
above and beyond official duty—for the cause 
of helping the mentally afflicted, I object 
with righteous indignation to the persistent 
misrepresentation about Indiana's fine hos- 
pital system. 

Indiana is now embarked on a 10-year plan 
which should satisfy the hopes and desires 
of most of our fine dedicated citizens in this 
field. 

A total of $164,732,000 is proposed for the 
next 2 years for health, hospitals, and wel- 
fare. It includes a virtual doubling of men- 
tal health construction money—from the 
$4.6 million currently appropriated to §9.1 
million for 1961-63. 

This will mean new and additional facili- 
ties for almost 16,000 mental patients. It 
will increase from 6,988 to 7,510 the number 
on institutional staffs, and enable a 40-hour 
workweek. It also will enable further ac- 
celeration of our program of cure and re- 
habilitation instead of mere custody of the 
unfortunate, 


I also recommend that this legislature 
order an adequate study of the overall use of 
county homes for the custodial care of senile 
Patients. Thus more beds will be freed for 
the use of those capable of remedial treat- 
ment. 

I also commend to your attention the ap- 
propriation in the budget for the initial 
down payment on a new and modern hos- 
pital at the I.U. Medical Center, thus per- 
mitting more widespread clinical operations 
and research facilities for the thousands of 
citizens from all parts of the State who wish 
to avail themselves of the skill and experi- 
ence concentrated at our great Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 
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I also hope that this legislature continues 
to provide, as recommended, sufficient money 
for the Governor’s Youth Council and the 


to finance a great part of these programs 
from the Governor’s contingency fund. 
Both of these far-reaching programs were 
made operational by this administration. 
Their directors and their workers deserve 


highest praise for coordinating the efforts of ` 


active county councils now established 
throughout. the State to meet the special 
problems of these two age groups, and for 
conducting the recent Indiana conferences 
as well as participating, at their own ex- 
pense, in White House conferences. 

Government exists to meet the needs of 
all citizens, the productive and the nonpro- 
ductive. It is well that we consider the 
obligations we owe to both the very old and 
the very young. But it is also essential that 
we do not become involved in programs that 
shift all responsibility of family care to the 
State. 


Each legislature is tempted to create new 
State commissions. Frequently the causes 
are most worthy. But they should not be 
mere paper organizations. If they are going 
to exist they should function. 

This legislature should devote some of its 
time to reviewing all commissions, and con- 
sider coordinating them, nurturing them, or 
abolishing them. 

The State insurance department should be 
permitted to use additional funds from the 
money collected for its operation, as should 
the commission on alcoholism. Where there 
is a dedicated fund it should always be 
available for its intended purpose. 

Indiana has become a great hub of Insur- 
ance company activity. A larger staff is nec- 
essary for the State insurance department 
to keep pace, I also recommend a recodifica- 
tion of Indiana insurance laws, and their 
amendment or tightening as is found 
necessary. 

I further recommend that this legislature 
increase the staff of the State board of ac- 
counts, a bi body which represents 
the people in auditing official books and 
expenditures at all levels of Indiana gov- 
ernment. 

Our six State penal and correctional insti- 
tutions require continued and considerable 
support. The new budget increases the 
operating and construction funds to 621 
million. 

Without exception my recent predecessors 
have recommended establishing a new in- 
termediate institution for young male of- 
fenders. I urged this in 1957 and again 
in 1959. The current 1961 budget includes 
$2 million for this purpose, 

If you are not yet convinced of the great 
need for such an institution, just visit the 
boys’ school and then the State reformatory 
and see for yourself the difference between 
the age groups of the prisoners at Pendle- 
ton. 

Ponder the tragic consequences of trying 
to rehabilitate teenagers who are confined 
among hardened adult criminals, 

No wonder there !s an Increase in numer- 
ous kinds of crime, and particularly in the 
number of sex crimes and flendish attacks on 
children. 

The time for legal pussyfooting is long 
past. We should declare all-out war on this 
degeneracy by immedictely making Indiana 
laws at least as stiff as the Federal penal- 
ties for such crimes. The same goes for 
narcotics laws. And also we should end 
the inside-the-walls schools for crime that 
exist because the legislature has refused to 
build an intermediate penal institution. 

Another reform that you might well con- 
sider is the abuse of the special judges sys- 
tem. Again and again we see strange and 
peculiar justice meted out by pro tem 
judges who have never been elected by the 
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people—who, indeed, may have been de- 
feated for election as judges—yet who sit 
on a bench, conduct trials, and pronounce 
sentences, 

The legislature also should move immedi- 
ately to license and control all bail bonds- 
men operating in Indiana. This regulatory 
authority, so necessary to efficient prosecu- 
tion of the lawless, could be placed in the 
State insurance department. 

The proposed new budget recommends ap- 
proximately the same expenditures for nat- 
ural resources and recreation as at present. 
Our famous Indiana State park system con- 
tinues to keep pace with the population 
growth. Today there is a State-operated rec- 
reation facility within 35 miles of every 
Hoosier family. Lieber State Park and 
Chain-o'-Lakes State Park were added to the 
system by this administration. 

We can still do more to amplify the work 
so well begun in 1959 toward water control 
and flood prevention. Water is the key to 
mankind's survival, and its careful manage- 
ment should be foremost in all conservation 
efforts. 

Certainly one way to handle abnormal sup- 
plies of water, both droughts and floods, 18 
to guard against upsetting natural balances 
upstream and to build adequate reservoirs 
as needed farther downstream. 

The new water-impounding projects on the 
upper Wabash, the Mississinnewa, and the 
Salamonie will be of incalculable value 
throughout the Wabash and lower Ohio Val- 
leys. So will the Mansfield Reservoir, which 
is proving its great recreational potential as 
well as its flood-prevention qualities. Al- 
ready several youth organizations are plan- 
ning to establish camps at this new man- 
made body of water which was opened and 
dedicated iast summer. 

Last autumn work was finally begun on 
the new Monroe Reservoir, and in time it 
will become even more extensive a project 
in recreation, as well as flood control, than 
the Mansfield Reservoir and Lieber Park. 
Monroe Reservoir will include 10,500 acres 
of water, plus shore acreage. 

The State budget committee has allocated 
a second $1 million for continuing construc- 
tion of the Monroe Reservoir, but that is 
not enough to keep our commitments. 
Therefore, I recommend that this legislature 
appropriate the additional money needed to 
match available Federal expenditures so that 
this very important public work can be com- 
pleted in a minimum time. 

The 1959 legislature, at my request, cre- 
ated a revolving fund to help neighborhoods 
meet local flood situations. This fund is 
now operational and has proven highly bene- 
ficial to many communities, 

This system of loans has also worked with 
eminent success to provide local school con- 
struction help from the State veterans’ loan 
fund and from the common school fund, 
which has been reactivated during the last 
few years, 

The terrain of our State is unusually va- 
ried and our natural wonders are many, 
Thousands of tourists come to Indiana to 
enjoy these attractions. As a State govern- 
ment, we should do more to encourage these 
visits, and the longer and more frequent they 
are the more our economy will benefit. 

And certainly we dare not diminish the 
pace of our industrial growth if we are to 
continue to provide good jobs for more 
Hoosiers, if we are to continue to attract 
more new payrolls, and if we are to remain 
at the head of the parade of America’s eco- 
nomic progress. 

Debt-free Indiana has a great story to tell 
the people of all the United States. By tell- 
ing this story we have enabled Indiana to 
lend the Nation in per capita plant expan- 
sion for 7 consecutive years. We have added 
billions of dollars of equipment to our in- 
dustrial productivity. 
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BUSINESS BEGETS BUSINESS 


There is at present fierce competition 
among numerous states for the new indus- 
trial plants which are to be bullit in this 
country. Therefore I urge that this legisla- 
ture give careful consideration to the appro- 
priations for Indiana’s economie promotion. 

The workers of Indiana should continue 
to receive the necessary attention from the 
legislature so that our unemployment se- 
curity system and disability benefits can 
keep pace with the expanding Hoosier 
economy. 

Indiana can also be well proud of the high 
caliber of its agricultural economy. The 
fine quality productivity of its animal and 
grain production has gained top recognition 
throughout the Nation. The new College of 
Veterinary Medicine built by this administra- 
tion at Purdue is the last word in treatment 
and clinical research. 

I also am delighted that my successor is 
pledged to continue our efforts to build a 
port for seagoing vessels on the Indiana 
shore of Lake Michigan, Every farsighted 
Hoosier is behind ths port program. Only 
the jealous rivals of Indiana oppose it. 

Eventually Indiana is going to get this 
port. The Army engineers, after years of 
careful and impartial study, have decided 
it 1s feasible as a necessary economic service 
for the Midwest. 

Therefore I recommend that this legisla- 
ture enact the necessary legislation to enable 
prompt creation of a port authority for im- 
mediate action as soon as the final hurdle 
has been cleared In Washington. 

And I am happy that my successor agrees 
with all of the rest of us that Indiana must 
have this port at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, 

We now have concentrated the capital city 
activities of State government in one area. 
The new State Office Building puts under a 
single roof the departments and commis- 
sions which formerly were scattered in more 
than 20 places throughout Indianapolis. 

This concentrated grouping—of the state- 
house, the office building, the employment 
security building, and the State library— 
permits, for the first time, centralized proc- 
essing, mailing, receiving, and supply. It 
now makes practical the early Implementa- 
tion of plans prepared many months ago for 
a State motor pool. 

Along with the complete Inventory of all 
State property which is a continuing inven- 
tory, the procedures of the present depart- 
ment of public works and supply in data 
processing, warehouse inventory, and Insti- 
tutional purchasing control should be main- 
talned because they provide sound business 
operations whereby the taxpayers get the 
most for their tax dollar. 

There is no excuse for delaying legislative 
reapportionment. I advocated reapportion- 
ment in my message to the 1959 legislature, 
and I now again advocate it. You are aware, 
I am sure, that reapportionment is a plat- 
form pledge of both political parties, 

However, it would be impractical and en- 
tirely inequitable to attempt any change 
that would not continue the system of 
checks and balances which has been the 
gyroscope of American constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

The U.S, Congress has met every situation 
throughout the changing years with a Sen- 
ate based on geographical considerations and 
a House membership adjusted every 10 years 
by population changes, Numerous States 
have the same so-called Federal system of 
legislative reapportionment and it works 
admirably. 

If there is an apportionment change pro- 
posed in the Indiana constitution, it should 
perpetuate senate representation by county 
combinations while periodically varying 
house apportionment according to popula- 
tion changes. Also, our women citizens 
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should be a part of the enumeration as well 
as adult males. They are not now. 

Any plan which is not both fair and work- 
able will be rejected by you or by the peo- 
ple themselves. Why, then, waste time tlit- 
ing at windmills? If a constitutional 
amendment is required, then let's get on 
With the job and do it now. 

One of the biggest reasons why Indiana gov- 
ernment has been so eminently successful 
is that its general assemblies have been com- 
Posed of representative citizens, r 
by their own neighbors as qualified and dedi- 
cated, and the majority of them determined 
to do what they regard as best for this great 
Sovereign State. 

Let us continue to strive diligently to 
keep Indiana strong and progressive and to 
maintain our State sovereignty. Let us con- 
tinue to demonstrate that good government 
is the best politics and that Hoosiers will not 
have it any other way, and finally let us re- 
Member that any government big enough to 
Stve you everything you want is powerful 
enough to take everything you have. 

After 20 years in public life I haye become 
accustomed to the frustrations as well as the 
Victories, the satisfactions as well as the sor- 
rows, and the joy of -receiving the sincere 

of those who are truly grateful. 

To many of you who will continue in pub- 
lio service, remember that many of your 
critics will bypass the mountains of your 
achievements to reach the molehills of criti- 
cism. Public office is a great challenge, yet 
it is a game which exacts much of human 
Strength, of human skill, of human patience. 

and again, it consumes some of the 
most vigorous years of our lives. 

But when I revert to the role of fellow tax- 
bayer next Monday, I will neither a 
loud cheer nor a soft sigh. For I have walked 
With the best of them. I have talked to the 
Most of them, and I continue my abiding 
faith in all of them—these Hoosiers—in this 
State which means so much to all of us. 

you and goodbye. 


Tax Free Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the accent on youth by the administra- 
tion in its search for new frontiers 
Which, undoubtedly, will cost the tax- 
Payers more money—it is encouraging 
to note that in one municipality in my 

md District of New Jersey, the old- 
sters have so well managed municipal 
affairs that there are no property taxes 
for local government, and have been 
none for the past 6 years. 

The Borough of Folsom in Atlantic 
County, N.J., had 476 residents and 
Covers about 8 square miles. It has a 
Mayor and six councilmen, all Republi- 
Cans, serving without remuneration, 
Some salaried officials and a volunteer 
fire company. 

Its annual budget is based on antici- 
Dated revenues from various sources such 
as six tavern licenses, municipal court 

, & portion of State gross receipts, 
taxes from railroad and bus franchises, 
State aid funds on borough roads and 
interest on invested surplus. For 6 years 
these revenues have been sufficient to 
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meet all local government expenses and 
hence, no tax rate for local purposes has 
been necessary. 

The mayor, Jack Eckhardt, has been 
in office since 1937, and a member of 
borough council since 1930. Council 
members are Theodore Whitmyer, coun- 
cilman since 1929; Paul Hile, council- 
man on and off since 1931; Albert Gan- 
dolfi, councilman since 1949; William 
Kiger, councilman since 1953; Hugh 
Wilkinson, councilman since 1945; 
Joseph Ingemi, councilman since 1955. 

This is the kind of success story in 
government that is convincing proof 
that our system can work for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayer. The governing of- 
ficials, the mayor and council of Fol- 
som are deserving of great credit and 
commendation for their service to Amer- 
ican government, and for the encourage- 
ment they have given to the American 
taxpayers. 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
the comment of Florence M. A. Fair, a 
very capable correspondent for the At- 
lantic City Press in publishing the story 
when she concludes as follows, after tell- 
ing of the early history of the borough: 
“The very early minutes of the council 
show a motion that may well be part of 
the answer as to why there are no taxes 
for local purposes. It was noted that a 
complaint was received in a communica- 
tion. A motion was made by a council- 
man and seconded and then was passed 
in regular procedure to throw it in the 
waste basket. Who knows, maybe we all 
complain too much.” 

Perhaps constituents and Congress- 
men could give thought to the admoni- 
tion contained in the last sentence. 


= 


The 1960 Review of National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s Progress 
and Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee I am submitting 
herewith a part of the report to Con- 
gress by the President of the United 
States on the progress and accomplish- 
ments of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, January 1 to 
December 31, 1960. 

The accomplishments of the past year 
in scientific exploration of outer space 
through the successful launching of 
highly instrumental satellites such as 
Tiros I, Tiros II, Pioneer V, and Ex- 
plorer VII have revealed the ability of 
man to penetrate the outer reaches of 
space and to use this vast area to his 
benefit for peaceful purposes hitherto 
unknown. There remains, however, 
much to be done to make practical use 
of the discoveries we have made which 
will eventually lead to interplanetary 
travel and communications. 
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I am confident the Members of the 
House will find this information both in- 
teresting reading and valuable reference: 

In 1960, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which directs the Na- 
tion’s nonmilitary space effort, moved out 
of its formative stage, accelerating its space 
research and development and its funda- 
mental aeronautical research programs. 
Adding breadth and depth to the near-term 
objectives, a long-range U.S. plan of space 
exploration—which envisions manned ex- 
peditions to the moon after 1970—was de- 
veloped and set in motion. 

At the year’s end, preparations for the first 
manned suborbital flight in NASA's Project 
Mercury were nearing the final stages. The 
agency plans to launch astronauts on both 
suborbital and orbital flights during 1961. 
Another very high priority NASA project, 
Saturn was progressing satisfactorily as 
static testing of the clustered 1.5-million- 
pound-thrust engine went forward. 

Among other significant activities, NASA 
and Department of Defense earth-satellite, 
Space-probe, and sounding-rocket programs 
moved ahead, along with construction of 
tracking and data-collection networks. 

NASA and the Department of Defense es- 
tablished an aeronautics and astronautics 
coordinating board with cochairmen from 
the two agencies. 

NASA made headway with other elements 
of its launch vehicle program as the first 
of a small fleet of standardized units, tai- 
lored specifically for space mission, ap- 
proached the flight-test phase. They will 
replace interim launch vehicles, evolved or 
modified from models designed originally 
either for Department of Defense programs 
or for Project Vanguard. 

NASA's aeronautical program was high- 
lighted by performances of the rocket-pow- 
ered X-15 experimental airplane which 
achieved world speed (2,196 m.p.h.) and al- 
titude (136,500 feet) records. The agency 
continued advanced research and develop- 
ment work on VTOL (Vertical Take-Off and 
Landing) and on STOL (Short Take-Off and 
Landing) aircraft. 

In US. field centers and stations, basic re- 
search continued in many areas, including: 
Advanced instrumentation and propulsion, 
combustion, plasmas, cryogenics, special 
materials, and structures for future airplanes 
and spacecraft. 

Early in the year, NASA established the 
Office for the United Nations Conference to 
direct this country's participation in the first 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space. Several space projects 
were carried out jointly with other nations; 
agreements were made with foreign govern- 
ments; and discussions were held with yari- 
ous foreign scientists and groups concerning 
further cooperative space research activities. 

To date (December 31, 1960), the United 
States had successfully launched 31 earth 
satellites and 4 deep space probes; of these, 
16 satellites are still circling the earth and 
2 probes are in orbit around the sun, Data 
accruing from NASA and Department of 
Defense (DOD) programs during 1960 added 
substantially to the growing body of scien- 
tific knowledge of space and to the technology 
of space applications. 

U.S. SPACE PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 
NASA activities 

During the year, NASA launched four satel- 
lites into orbit and one space probe. 

The NASA space flight program was high- 
lighted by the successes of the Echo I pas- 
sive communications satellite and of the 
Tiros I and Tiros II experimental weather 
satellites (which pointed the way to opera- 
tional systems having practical applications) 
as well as by achievements of Pioneer V, the 
sunorbiting spacecraft, and Explorer VIII, 
an lonosphere-probing earth satellite. 
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The 1-ton, bellshaped Project Mercury cap- 
sule and its escape tower underwent numer- 
ous flight tests, culminating in an unmanned, 
suborbital flight launched by a Redstone on 
December 19. 

The seven Mercury astronauts continued 
their training schedule, to prepare for the 
first manned (Redstone) suborbital flight 
and the first manned (Atlas) orbital flight, 
both planned for 1961. At the same time, 
construction of the worldwide Mercury 
Tracking and Ground Instrumentation Net- 
work approached completion. Formal! agree- 
ments for all NASA tracking stations abroad 
had either been signed or were near con- 
clusion as 1960 ended. 

The NASA Pioneer V space probe achieved 
the orbit around the sun which NASA scien- 
tists had calculated. It transmitted invalu- 
able scientific data on the phenomena of 
deep space, while establishing the greatest 
Tange—22,462,740 miles from the earth— 
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over which radio contact has been main- 
tained with a spacecraft. 

NASA's Tiros I, an experimental meteor- 
ological satellite, transmitted 22,592 photo- 
graphs of cloud cover and other weather 
phenomena after attaining a nearly circular 
orbit with an altitude averaging approxi- 
mately 450 miles. 

Echo I, the world’s first passive communi- 
cations (or radio mirror) satellite, also 
achieved a nearly circular orbit, averaging 
about 1,000 miles in altitude. The inflatable 
sphere was used for numerous communica- 
tions experiments, including two-way tele- 
phone conversations, transatlantic signal 
relays, and transmission of facsimiles, photo- 
graphs, and music. 

Explorer VIII was launched by NASA into 
an orbit enabling it to carry out the first, 
intensive direct measurement study of the 
earth's ionosphere. The data are being an- 
alyzed and related to earlier information. 


Successful U.S. satellites and space probes, 1960 


January 25 


Cloud pattern photographs and radiation 
data from Tiros II, an advanced version of 
Tiros I, are still being analyzed. 

The X-15 rocket-powered airplane (No. 
1)—a joint NASA-Air Force-Navy project— 
set a new world's speed record of 2,196 m. ph. 
with NASA test pilot Joseph A. Walker at 
the controls. With Alr Force Maj. Robert 
M. White in the cockpit, the sircraft flew to 
a record altitude of 136,500 feet. 

In March, all administrative and tech- 
nical responsibilities for the Saturn, the 
powerful 1.5-million-pound-thrust, clus- 
tered-engine launch vehicle, were transferred 
from the Department of Defense to NASA. 

Saturn satisfactorily completed a first 
series of static tests when the prototype 
first stage was fired for 2 minutes and 2 
seconds at Marshall Space Flight Center. 

In addition, NASA carried out many upper 
eee experiments with sounding 
rockets, 


Name Launch date and lifetime | Dimensions Shape Weight Apogee 

| Miles 
Pioneer V (1960 Alpha) Mar. 11, 1960 (100,000 years)... 26-inch diameter Spherical _ 2 92, 258, 000 
Tiros I (1960 Beta 2) Aik 1960 (50 to 100 years in 19 Sea high; 42 inches in diam- | Cylindrical. 468 
Transit 960 Gamma 2) Apr. 18. tals (14 months) Manch bebe Spherical... 479 
Discoverer XI (1960 Del Apr. 15-26, 1900 -| 19.2 feet long; 5 feet in diameter. Cylindrical: 380 
Midas II (1960 1 May 24, 1960 (40 months)... . 22 feet long; 5 feet in diameter. do... 322 
Transit ITA (1960 Eta June oa 1960 (0 years) 96-inch diameter Spherical 665 
Solar radiation satellite 1550 No o — 20-inch diameter do.. 667 
Discoverer XIII (1960 Theta) Aug. 45 1960-Nov. 14, 1960. 10.2 feet long; 5 feet in diameter. Cylindrical. 436 
Echo I (1960 Iota 1) ‘Aug. 12, 1960 (indefinite). _- 100-foot diameter -| Spheri 1 1.040 
erer XIV (1960 Kappa) Aug. 18, 1 pt. 16, 1960. 19.2 feet long: 5 fcet in diameter- ylindrical_ 502 
XV (1960 Sent. 13, 1960-Oct. 18, 1960. 19.2 feet long; 5 feet in diameter do 472 
Courier 1R Sor Nu a Oct. 4, 1960 (several years). 51-inch diameter -...-....--.-- Spherical____ 658 
VIII (1960 X Nov. 3, 1960 (10 Fears) 5 — inches long; 30 inches in diam- | Biconical— 1,423 
Discoverer XVII (1960 Omicron. . Nov. 12, 1960-Dec. 29, 1960 2 ‘tect long; 5 feet in dlameter .. Cylindrical_! 2,100 . do 616 
‘Tiros II (1960 Pi 1 1 . Nov. 23, 1960 (60 to 100 years) 9 high; 42 inches in diam W SD, Pe R 453 
Discoverer XVIII 00 6 ...--| Dec. 7, 1960 (l month). . 25 feet long; § feet in dlameter do 2,100 459 
Discoverer XIX (1960 8 8 Dec. 20, 1960 (1 month) . 25 feet long; 5 feet in diameter. 2 100 00 400 

1 Perihelion, * Aphelion. 


Department of Defense activities 

During the year, the Department of De- 
fense continued intensive effort on its Dis- 
coverer program. For the first time in his- 
tory, a man-made object was recovered from 
space after it had orbited the earth, when a 
Discoverer capsule was retrieved from the 
Pacific Ocean on August 11. Later in the 
year, three more capsules were recovered in 
mid-air—a far more difficult operation—by 
aircraft equipped with special slings. 

Other important firsts included feasibility 
demonstrations by navigation (Transit) and 
communications relay (Courier) satellites. 

Twenty-one launch attempts were made, 
with 12 successfully attaining orbit. 

Included among key Defense Department 
projects were: 

1. GREB (Galactic Radiation Experiment 
Background), a solar radiation experiment 
satellite launched pick-a-back on Transit 
in a multiple payload experiment. 

2. Notus, a communications system pro- 
gram of which the Courter launching (aboye) 
was a part. 

3. Shepherd, a program to obtain a space 
surveillance tracking system. 

4. Longsight, a project to find and remedy 
serious short- and long-term gaps in study 
and research relating to foreseen military 
needs in space technology. 

5. Samos—a program to determine the ca- 
pabilities for making observations of the 
earth from satellites. 

6. Vela, a project whose objective Is a sys- 
tem for detecting nuclear explosions. 

7. Saint (satellite inspector system) pro- 
gram, intended to develop and demonstrate a 
rendezvous and inspection satellite. 


8. Lorraine, devoted to advanced energy 
conversion. 


9. Blue Scout, a project to develop and 
standardize an economical, versatile, and 
reliable test vehicle. 

10. Midas, a satellite-borne missile-defense 
alarm system. 

11. Dynasoar, a project to construct and 
test a manned, maneuverable aerospace ve- 
hicle that will explore hypersonic flight ap- 
proaching orbital To this project 
NASA is contributing research services. 
Summary of other Government space-related 

programs 

The following space-related work went for- 
ward in other Government agencies: 

The Atomic Energy Commission continued 
cooperation with NASA on project Rover, di- 
rected toward attaining nuclear rocket pro- 
pulsion; and project Snap, a series of nu- 
clear-generated auxiliary electric power 
systems for spacecraft. 

The Department of State was active in 
matters related to the emerging political and 
legal problems of space. In all activities, 
which have ranged from participation in 
United Nations General Assembly meetings 
to nongovernmental scientific meetings, the 
United States has pursued its national policy 
of fostering international cooperation in 
space research and exploration, and in seek- 
ing effective international control of outer 
space activities. 

The National Science Foundation forged 
ahead with its policy of supporting basic 
research of a pioneering nature. The 
foundation made a number of grants to non- 
profit institutions for the support of re- 
search projects proposed by staff scientists 
of the institutions involved. 

The Department of Commerce, through the 
National Bureau of Standards, the Weather 
Bureau, and the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


vey, participated in many aspects of the 
space program. 

The Space Science Board pursued its en- 
deavors in both domestic and foreign space 
programs. General study groups were con- 
vened to consider specific problems, and a 
report, entitled “Science in Space,” issued in 
nine separate pamphlets, was distributed in 
the United States and abroad. The Board's 
international activities were carried out 
mostly through COSPAR (Committee on 
Space Research), 

The Smithsonian Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, under a NASA grant, continued its 
technical direction and related responsibil- 
ities of the Baker-Nunn Optical Tracking 
Network. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
increased its activities, both domestic and 
international, in the flelds of space com- 
munication, radio astronomy, and gero- 
nautics. Progress was made toward imple- 
menting the 1959 Geneva Radio Regulations 
which provide specific frequencies for space 
communications research and radio astron- 
omy. 

The U.S. Information Agency issued news 
releases, photographs, pamphlets, magazine 
reprints, and employed a variety of com- 
munications media—including radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, and exhibits—to 
disseminate information abroad on space ac- 
tivities of the United States. 


International cooperation in space 


The National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958 stipulates that NASA should co- 
operate “with other nations and groups of 
nations” in aeronautics and space activities 
“and in the peaceful applications of the re- 
sults thereof.” 

In keeping with this policy, NASA re- 
quested negotiation of formal agreements 
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with other nations for establishment of U.S. 
tracking stations abroad; made available to 
foreign scientists, through COSPAR, data 
from several U.S, experiments such as Echo 
I and Tiros II; entered upon joint space 
Projects with scientific organizations of sev- 
eral countries and initiated discussions 
leading toward more such projects; and es- 
tablished the Office for the United Nations 
Conference, to serve as a focal point—with 
guidance from the Department of State— 
for U.S. participation in the First Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space. 

Summary evaluation of U.S. space goals and 

problem areas 

During 1960, the practical benefits of epace 
resear ally in the fields of meteor- 
ology and communications—came into 

focus. At the same time, experi- 

ments in other areas continued to add to the 

ense store of significant scientific data. 

(For example, when Explorer VIII's trans- 

mission ended on December 27, it had pro- 

uced 700 miles of magnetic tape, now being 
analyzed.) 

After consolidating its organization, NASA 
began implementing its long-range plan with 
the full resources at its command. Beyond 
the strict research and development aspect, 
ae agency's Committee on Long Range 

tudies arranged for four studies centering 
On wide-r; socioeconomic and political 
implications of space activities. 

The basic problem areas of 1959—lack of 
high-thrust launch vehicles designed spe- 
i y for space missions, lack of reliabil- 
ty in space experiments, etc —were still in 

a as 1960 ended. But, new, stands 
ardized launch vehicles had been developed 


2 new, highly active and complex, research 
eld, the civilian and military space pro- 
of the United States had to their 

poh many noteworthy scientific achieve- 
nts as well as a respectable list of sound 
technical accomplishments. Together with 
es implications, the year's developments 
4 that the United States will exercise 
ynamic and fruitful leadership as men 
23 deeper and deeper into new dimen- 
Ons of space exploration. 


A Bill To Prevent the Use of Stopwatches 
in the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


s Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
ay introducing a bill to prevent the 
use of stopwatches or other measuring 
devices in the Postal Service. 

The Post Office Department now has 
in effect a system known as the distribu- 
tion guides program which was devel- 
Oped to let the employee know just how 
he is doing. However, I am certain the 
Department did not go to all the trouble 
of developing a program merely to let an 
employee know just how well he was do- 
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ing or was not doing. From all indica- 
tions, this is at best a speedup system. 

When time and motion studies are 
made in private industry, employees are 
consulted through their union represent- 
atives. Therefore, if the Post Office De- 
partment had been sincerely interested 
in the employee’s welfare, employee rep- 
resentatives and employees represented 
could have been consulted to work out 
a suitable program. 

I commend this legislation to the seri- 
ous study of my colleagues. 


Milwaukee’s Holiday Folk Fair Builds 


Local and International Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mil- 
waukee’s Holiday Folk Fair is an annual 
event which builds local as well as inter- 
national understanding. I insert an 
article, written by Mr. Albert M. Davis, 
executive director of the International 
Institute of Milwaukee County, which 
appeared in the Torch, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club: 

MILWAUKEE'S HOLIDAY FOLK Fam 

The thirty-five to forty thousand of us 
who go annually to the Holiday Folk Fair 
come away with the feeling that we have 
been transported to scores of foreign coun- 
tries. 

We have seen fine linens, intricate wood 
carvings, gorgeous hand wrought metalwork, 
strange cooking utensils, elegant scrolls 
originating from Japan to Israel, from Pak- 
istan to the Philippines, from Jamaica to 
Lithuania. , 

We have eaten our way through cuisines 
from Austria to Denmark—Croatia to 
Sweden, including the ever-popular Ameri- 
can Negro fried chicken. And we have seen 
the flaming panorama of costumes from the 
mountains of Poland, the seacoast of Latvia, 
the countryside of what was once Slovakia, 
the Isles of Greece, and of our recent 50th 
State—all woven into a music and dance 
pattern that has us wondering how so much 
that ts strange and charming can be col- 
lected under one roof. 

Under one roof is the cue, Without this 
qualification, Milwaukee has it, all the year- 
round, You just have to know when and 
where to find each piece of this enchanting 
kaleidoscope, because this community has 
its wonderful share of the 40 million immi- 
grants who helped build this beautiful 
country. 

Half of our citizens, not so long ago, 
were born in some other country. Now, 1 
out of every 10 of us first saw light across 
some sea and 1 out of every 5 of us is 
either foreign-born or the son or daughter 
of foreign-born parents. 

Everyone in a strange country needs help 
of some kind. We would, even if we so 
much as moved to another State, without 
change of language. How much more then, 
did and does the immigrant need when he 
faces not only a new country and new ways 
of accomplishing even the simple things of 
living, but also the bewilderment of strange 
speech noises that come out of every mouth 
around him. 
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He sought and still seeks help first from 
those who can understand him—his former 
countrymen. Those who have been here 
longer form a cushion for his initial con- 
fusion and inevitable loneliness, and a chan- 
nel through which to develop his under- 
standing of his new community, 

Nationality groups still perform this im- 
portant function in varying degrees but 
their focus has changed. Instead of their 
frantic group endeavor to throw off the old 
and adopt the new, as bodies they are now 
integrated and have the security to devote 
themselves to what others’ observations have 
finally impressed upon them: preservation 
and projection of the heritage they brought 
to America, 

Originally, the now annual Folk Fair was 
arranged to give impetus to Folk Fair prep- 
arations—a kind of clarion call to the more 
than 3,000 volunteers of at least 35 cultural 
heritages who put on the 2-day ethnic 
extravaganza downtown, to get busier, In 
reality, the Folk Fair is a year round project 
for the participating groups. Imports of tra- 
ditional handcraft to be sold in the World 
Markets must be negotiated months in ad- 
vance. And those groups whose homeland 
is now behind the Iron Curtain must work 
every month, December to December, care- 
fully fashioning by hand the replicas of 
work that is now beyond trade boundaries. 

The Holiday Folk Fair has the widest fame 
both locally and nationally, of all of Mil- 
waukee'’s wealth of colorful, cultural herit- 
age demonstration. In a series of articles 
recently, the travel editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal called this nostril-twisting event the 
focal point around which Milwaukee should 
build a greatly expanded tourist 
Our Folk Fair guest book bears him out. 
shows visitors from New York, California 
and points between. An Ohio visitor wrote: 
“I always make it a point to be in Milwau- 
kee for the Holiday Folk Fair.” 


Farmers Vote To Put More Acres Into 
Conservation Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, on 
January 16, I introduced legislation to 
expand the conservation reserve pro- 
gram under the soil bank to 80 million 
acres, and to provide for payment in 
kind on certain feed grains. 

This legislation was prompted by my 
talks with farmers in my district, as well 
as with farm leaders at the State and 
National level. It was the consensus of 
opinion that this is one of the first steps 
we should take in bringing our agricul- 
tural economy into balance. 

It pleased me to note that a recent 
poll by Wallace’s Farmer found that 
most Iowa farmers feel that the conser- 
vation reserve should be expanded, and 
although they differ as to the degree of 
this expansion, I think that it is sig- 
nificant to have this favorable expression 
from some of the best farmers in the 
world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the summary of this poll, which 
was carried in the January 7, 1961, issue 
of Wallace's Farmer, in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 
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Farmers Vore To Put More Acres Into 
CONSERVATION RESERVE 


What do Iowa farmers think of the con- 
servation reserve? The national program 
now covers 28 milllon acres. The old Con- 
gress didn't get around to extending the 
life of the reserve. But the new Congress 
will take another look at the situation in 
1961. 

The purpose of the conservation reserve 
is to get land out of production—land that 
should be in grass and trees instead of 
crops. Rates are falrly low so that it is 
mostly the poorer land that is taken out. 
Actual cut in crop production caused by the 
28 million acres apparently isn’t large. 

To get Iowa farm view on this, the Wal- 
laces Parmer Poll asked: “Congress is argu- 
ing about continuing the conservation re- 
serve. Which of the following statements 
comes nearest to representing your views? 

Percent 
“1. Conservation reserve should be con- 
tinued under present rules 87 

2. Conservation reserve should be con- 

tinued but should lease only part of 


farms, not whole farm 31 
3. Conservation reserve should be abol- 

/ lected sa a beim 11 
A ope emanate eces 21” 


Only men's votes are represented in the 
table above. Women voted much the same 
way, except that their percentage of un- 
decided was much higher than men's. 

Young farmers voted to take parts of 
farms only.. Older ones were more willing 
to see whole farms taken. Some older farm- 
ers look at CR as a way of retiring on the 
farm. 

A woman in Ida County County said, “They 
shouldn't take whole farms. Just the part 
of the farm that needs to be built up.” 

“I don’t like to see this program help- 
ing lawyers and doctors who own land,” said 
a farmer in Plymouth County. 

“The soil bank on our place helped the 
weeds,” said a young renter in Wright 
County. “We neyer had so many thistles. 
They wouldn't let us spray it for weeds be- 
Cause it might kill the seeding. And the 
mowing didn't control the thistles.” 

“If we want to cut production, we'll have 
to take whole farms,” said a farmer in 
Wright County. “If a farmer puts in a part 
of his farm, it is always the poorest land.” 

Another question being debated is the size 
of the CR. Should it be held to its present 
size or greatly enlarged? 

The Wallaces Farmer Poll asked: “If you 
think the conservation reserve should be 
continued, should it be held to its present 


size or greatly enlarged? 
Percent 
“1. Held to present size of 28 million 
6: . es Be pease 


2. Enlarged to around 60 million 


The vote above is for men only. Women 
voted 25 percent to enlarge the reserve and 
29 percent undecided. Both Republicans 
and Democrats favored enlargement. 

“If it’s going to do any good, it must take 
in more acres,” said a farmer in Wright 
County. 

A middle-aged farmer in Hamilton County 
declared, “Now they are taking the wrong 
land out of production. Should be taking 
the good land to cut down surplus.” 

An older farmer in Lucas County wanted 
the whole thing abolished. “Let a man run 
his own business. Then supply and demand 
will take care of this and everyone can make 
au living.” 

Should the enlarged conservation rererve 
be tied in with corn loans? 

Iowa farmers voted heavily for cross-com- 
Pliance among control programs, but were 
not es sure about limiting corn loans to 
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farms in the conservation reserve. Some 
farmers on good land doubted whether the 
rental on their land would justify taking it 
oùt of production. 

The Wallace's Farmer poll asked: “If the 
conservation reserve should be greatly en- 
larged, possibly to a total of 60 million acres, 
do you think that corn loans should be 
limited to farmers who put part of their 
land in the conservaticn reserve? 

Percent 
“1. Yes; loans should be limited to those 
in the enlarged conservation reserve. 60 


2. No; loans should be available to 
CA Le Ata! fea a a a EN were tn ae AE 35 
SUDO yaa. oto teem enna eee 5” 


This was the vote when men only were 
counted. Women gave a 50-percent vote for 
limiting loans to farms in the CR. 

A farmer in Jackson County said: “If corn 
loans were made available to everyone, we'd 
be just where we are now. Lots of corn 
and a surplus.” 

“Loans to everybody except the farmer 
with 1,000 acres or more,” advised a farmer 
in Jefferson County, 

Comments showed a generally favorable 
attitude toward the conservation reserve. 
But many thought local administration 
needed to be tightened up. And farmers 
on the better land were sure that it would 
take much higher rentals to get cornland 
into the program. 


The State of the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 7, the New York Times 
printed an editorial entitled “Kennedy 
and the Recession.” I replied to that 
editorial with a letter to the editors of 
the New York Times which was printed 
on January 14. I should like at this time 
to enter the editorial and my letter about 
it in the RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1961] 
MR. KENNEDY AND THE RECESSION 


The key domestic problem that will face 
the Kennedy administration when it takes 
over later this month is obviously the cur- 
rent recession. Yesterday's publication of 
the report of the group headed by Professor 
Samuelson provides the first extensive state- 
ment of the new administration's thinking in 
this field. Both the President-elect and the 
Nation are in debt to the authors of this re- 
sponsible and realistic document. Both in 
basic philosophy and in detailed suggestions 
the Samuelson report gives evidence of in- 
formed understanding of the problems we 
face and of willingness to take needed action. 
Yet at the same time the report does not 
dodge the dangers that could arise if action 
were taken recklessly. 

We are now in a period of contraction of 
economic activity whose significance is in- 
creased because it comes so relatively soon— 
in terms of post-World War IT experience— 
after the 1958 reccesion. Even if an upturn 
in the current recession comes relatively 
quickly, the more basic fact of the sluggish 
and tired behavior of the American economy 
in recent years remains a problem. 

The Samuelson report's prescription is 


markedly cautious. The crux of our eco- 


nomic problem is obviously the deficiency in 
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demand for goods and services as compared 
with our productive potential. On the opti- 
mistic assumption that much of this de- 
ficiency will be made up later this year by 
a reversal in the private economy—particu- 
larly a turn toward rebuilding of inven- 
tories—the immediate suggestions made are 
for a series of relatively modest actions to 
increase demand by increasing Government 
spending by an amount estimated at no more 
than $5 billion—that 18, about 1 percent 
of the Nation's annual total output. Given 
the existing substantial level of unusucd 
human and material productive capacity. 
such increased spending seems to pose little 
danger of setting an inflationary spiral in 
motion, 

Like good strategists, however, the re- 
port’s authors have not looked away from 
the darker possibility that the optimistic 
assumptions about revival of private de- 
mand may prove false. The second line of 
defense to be used later, If it should prove 
necessary, is a proposal similar to that made 
in 1958 by President Eisenhower's former 
chief economic adviser, Prof. Arthur R. 
Burns, a proposal which this newspaper en- 
dorsed at that time. This is a temporary 
tax cut of 3 or 4 percent, which could be 
applied quickly through the withholding sys- 
tem if proper legislation were passed. Such 
a Move would quickly increase the spendable 
income in the hands of the public and act as 
a stimulus to increasing private demand. 

Implicit in all this, of course, is a willing- 
ness to incur budgetary deficits if required 
by cyclical downturns of the economy. For 
those to whom such willingness seems radi- 
cal, tt should be pointed out that the Eisen- 
hower administration, without taking any 
very drastic remedial action to combat the 
1958 recession, nevertheless suffered a deficit 
205 Rs than $12 billion in the fiscal year 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1961] 


Dynamic Economy SEIN DIA Tons, Ir Is 

DECLARED, Far, To REFLECT REAL GROWTH 
To THE EDITOR or THE New York Tres: 

Your January 7 editorial titled “Kennedy 
and the Recession” contains this statement: 
“Even if an upturn m the current recession 
comes relatively quickly, the more basic fact 
of the sluggish and tired behavior of the 
economy in recent years remains a problem.” 

The term “sluggish and tired behavior" is 
not an economic term; at best it is a politi- 
cal term and, therefore, has little business in 
an editorial which seeks to discuss eco- 
nomics. 

However, the economic indicators reveal 
that the economy, far from being “sluggish 
and tired,” whatever interpretation an econ- 
omist might place upon such purple prose, 
ls quite dynamic and has been quite dynamic 
in recent years. 

Technological advancement has been so 
rapid that the rate of frictional unemploy- 
ment has continued to rise in the face of R 
rapidly rising gross national product. The 
rising rate of unemployment is the result of 
dynamism, not eluggishness, as an analysis 
of it reveals. 5 

The greatest incidence of unemployment 
is among the unskilled and the semiskilled 
because technological advancement has been 
rapidly eliminating the need for unskilled 
and semiskilled labor. There is a great un- 
fulfilled need for new skills at the same 
time we have this rise in technological un- 
employment. 

SHIFT IN SECTORS OF ECONOMY 

Furthermore, our society is showing a great 
shift from employment in the manufactur- 
ing and agricultural sectors to the service 
and distributive sectors of the economy: 
Manufacturing and agricultural employment 
has both actually declined in percentage and 
absolute numbers while manufacturing and 
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agricultural production has increased. Yet, 
even during the periods of increased unem- 
ployment, the employment figures in serv- 
ices and distributive fields have increased. 

The Kennedy administration has urged 
that we double the amount of money we 
Spend on education in the next 10 years. 
Why the slowdown? We doubled the amount 
of money spent in education in the past 8 
years. Money spent in education and re- 
search and development is the surest way 
to be certain that our society remains 
Gynamic and moves ahead and yet money 
spent here shows up poorly in the GNP indi- 
Cator. Moneys spent enlarging capital plant 
loom large in the GNP indicators. 

observers who suggest that our econ- 
omy is sluggish and tired are those whose 
eyes have been riveted to the GNP indicator 
as a test of economic growth. It js a valu- 
able tool, but it is a poor messure of real 
economice growth in a dynamic economy, for 
the reasons I have stated, and for other 
Teasons besides. 
NATIONAL PRODUCT'S DECLINE 


A great deal of real economic growth 1s 
t, particularly as an economy matures. 
The shift from manufacturing to services 
tes real economic growth, yet prob- 
ably if it (just the shift) could be measured, 
it would show a decline in GNP. 

A shift from building capital plant to re- 
starch and development would certainly 
kran a decline in GNP. So would a shift 

om school construction to teachers’ sal- 
aries. Furthermore, much of real economic 
Growth is increased quality. 

A flight from Washington to St. Louis 
now takes less than 3 hours; a few years ago 
it took over F hours. At the same time, there 
15 been a great increase of choice of flights 

the filght schedules, Increased quality 
and choice are the essence of real economic 
Erowth, yet they show up little in our eco- 
Romic indicators, 

The Times can argue if It wishes that our 
2 is sluggish and tired. It certainly 
— in the face of even a casual observation 

the American scene. But please state it 
the 82 a basic fact but as a hypothesis of 

ê present school of economic pessimists, 

Tuomas B. CURTIS. 

Wasuincton, Ja nuary 9, 1961. 


` Winter Driving Seen Safe Only for 
Weather Wise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. G . Mr. Speaker, in view 
ol the fact that most of us were caught 
= Our cars during last Thursday's snow- 

worm and the resulting traffic jam which 
aptly been described as the “worst in 
15 City’s history,” I think that the in- 
Ormation released by the Maine High- 
Way Safety Committee, which appeared 
5 the Portland Press Herald on that 
1 date, January 19, under the head- 
ng Winter Driving Seen Safe Only for 
Weather Wise" is most timely and ap- 
Propriate for the citizens of this area: 
Winrre Drivixe Seen SAFE ONLY FOR 
Wratnire WISE 
„cbt —priring can be mean ard tough, 
den the weather's really rough. 
* However, winter-wise drivers manage to 
E°t to their destinations without too much 
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difficulty,” the Maine Highway Safety Com- 
mittee observed Wednesday. 

“Not too many years back, a good majority 
of drivers parked their cars in the garage 
rather than risk driving in a storm,“ the com- 
mittee pointed out. “Under extremely severe 
conditions this is still a mighty good idea.” 

The safety group added: “Should it be- 
come absolutely necessary to drive during 
severe weather, we, as drivers, must realize 
that a good share of the responsibility for 
avolding accidents rests in our own hands. 

“Highway crews do all they can to make 
travel less hazardous, and tons of sait and 
sand are used to reduce the dangers of ice 
and snow for motorists. However, it is not 
always possible to keep up with snow or ice 
storms. 

“If we must undertake a trip during stormy 
weather, we should use extraordinary care 
and we should make every effort to make our 
vehicles winter safe. This means paying 
special attention to keeping the battery up 
to par, maintaining lights in good order, and 
checking brakes for simultaneous gripping. 
Making a vehicle winter safe also means 
keeping the wiper blades and defrosters in 
first-class condition so visibility will be as- 
sured no matter rain, sleet, or snow may 
threaten.” 

The committee pointed out also that a set 
of good tire chains may be worth their 
weight in gold if traction is desperately 
needed. Although much of our winter driv- 
ing can be done without the ald of chains, 
there are times when they can be a real life- 
saver. 

“Weather, good or bad, does not cause ac- 
cidents,” concluded the safety committee. 
“Accidents are caused by people. We urge 
all drivers to accept responsibility for avold - 
ing accidents. This means that each of us 
must be responsible for the winter-safe con- 
dition of his car, and for its safe, sensible 
operation consistent with the added dan- 
gers of the winter season.” 


The Washington Peace Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the Virginia 
Civil War Commission, as a part of its 
centennial program, will on Sunday, 
February 5, 1961, at 4 p.m., at a special 
service to be held at the Washington 
Cathedral in Washington, D.C., dedicate 
a memorial plaque to the Washington 
Peace Convention. This plaque which is 
being donated by the Virginia Civil War 
Commission, will at a later date be in- 
Stalled near the Pennsylvania Avenue 
entrance to the Willard Hotel. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
of Representatives, as well as the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and other interested 
parties, may find it convenient to attend 
this dedication ceremony. As vice chair- 
man of the National Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission and at the request of 
the Virginia Civil War Commission, I am 
delighted to extend to you a cordial in- 
vitation to attend. 

Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines, chan- 
cellor of Washington & Lee University, 
and who recently retired as president of 
that institution, will be the principal 
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speaker in the ceremonies at the 
cathedral. Dr. Gaines is recognized as 
one of the Nation’s outstanding speakers. 
The text of the memorial plaque is as 
follows: 
THE PEACE CONVENTION 
The old Willard Hotel was the scene of the 
last major effort to restore the Union and 
prevent the Civil War. At Virginia's invita- 
tion, delegates from 21 to the then 34 States 
met in secret session from February 4 to 27, 
1861, in a vain attempt to solve the difference 
between the North and South. To honor 
those who worked for peace and unity this 
memorial is erected by the Virginia Civil 
War Commission, February 1961. 


The Peace Convention was called by 
Virginia. Twenty-one of the then 34 
States sent delegates to this assembly in 
a last desperate attempt to prevent war. 
The movement was led by former Presi- 
dent John Tyler, who served as Presi- 
dent of the United States from 1841 to 
1845. It was the last visit that President 
Tyler ever made to Washington, for a 
short time later, he was elected to mem- 
bership in the Confederate States Con- 
gress of America and died in Richmond, 
Va., while serving as a member of that 


The Peace Convention met in the old 
Willard Hotel from February 4 to Feb- 
ruary 27, 1861. The solution adopted by 
the Peace Convention and the Crittenden 
compromise proposal were both rejected 
by the U.S. Senate and the Civil War 
began less than 2 months later. The 
Peace Convention headed by President 
Tyler represented the last united effort 
and constituted the last opportunity for 
peace among the people of our Nation. 

In my judgment, it is highly appropri- 
ate that we should pause to commemo- 
rate the efforts of John Tyler and these 
other patriotic Americans, both North 
and South, and many of whom on both 
sides gave their full measure of support 
to this movement to establish peace and 
thus prevent a cleavege and a catz- 
strophic Civil War. If the statesman- 
ship of John Tyler and other leaders of 
that convention had succeeded we could 
have avoided this gory strife and warfare 
which brought so much grief to both 
sides, particularly to the States of the 
South, 

May the example of these statesmen 
and the spirit which prevailed amongst 
them serve as a lesson to us of the pres- 
ent generation and constitute the foun- 
dation upon which we build. It behooves 
us therefore to join in paying tribute to 
all of those who in the darkening days 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil War, 
rose above selfish and local interest and 
the onrushing tide of fanaticism end 
hatred. 

Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant III, Chairman 
of the National Civil War Centennial 
Commission, has issued a public state- 
ment likewise calling attention to the 
historical importance of the Peace Con- 
ference wherein he said: 

I praise Virginia for taking the lead In 
paying tribute to these men for their honest 
attempt to avoid one of the most deadly 
wars In history. This State not only origi- 
nated the convention, but she supplied the 
leadership. Her delegation was headed by 
the distinguished American, John Tyler, a 
voteran diplomat who despite his advanced 
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age paced this meeting. It is symbolic and 
praiseworthy that a State that later played 
such a leading role in the war should have 
taken such a prominent part in trying to 
avert it. 


Proud Day for Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Friday, January 20,1961: 

Proun Day ron PENNSYLVANIA 

Today it is a Ligh privilege for this news- 
paper to welcome home two distinguished 
Pennsylyanians, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight D, 
Eisenhower, of Gettysburg. 

They have been looking forward. for a long 
time, to the day when they could settle 
down in their own home, far removed from 
the tumult of war and politics, where they 
could watch the world pass by while they 
sat on the sidelines, enjoying the leisure 
lyes of service and sacrifice have earned for 
them. It has finally come, as all good things 
do to the patient and deserving. 

Actually, the reality perhaps will not quite 
measure up to their dreams because there 
will be new chores, official and unofficial, for 
the man who devoted a half-century to the 
service of his country as an officer in the 
Regular Army and as President, but he will 
be relieved of the burdensome routine that 
was his 24 hours a day through one of the 
most hectic periods In history. 

Mrs. Eisenhower (America’s beloved 
Mamie) shared the exciting life of her dis- 
tinguished husband. For most of those fate- 
ful years, life was no bed of roses for her, 
not even when she was the First Lady of the 
land and the White House was her address. 
For there were problems and responsibilities 
for her as well as for him, no matter what 
role he was playing at the moment. And 
there were anxious days and nights, especially 
when he was stricken ii and no one could 
be certain whether he would survive. 

Now all that is in a past which will fade 
gradually as they adjust themselves to a new 
way of life in their rural retreat, with such 
trips as they will make and assignments the 
former President will undertake in the sery- 
ice of his country and the furtherance of 
the cause of peace, to which he is so in- 
tensely dedicated. 

And both will derive a measure of comfort 
in the career of their son who is following 
in the footsteps of his father as an officer. 
And to round out the family circle there are 
their daughter-in-law and their grandchil- 
dren who can be expected to receive more 
attention from the grandparents in the fu- 
ture than they have. 

So far as Dwight Eisenhower is concerned, 
as long as the peace is threatened and the 
world is disturbed by evil forces, his job will 
not be finished. For a soldier, his transfor- 
mation into a crusader for peace is one of the 
marvels of our times. Perhaps it is the in- 
timate knowledge he has of the horrors of 
warfare and the even greater terrors that a 
nuclear holocaust would inflict on a helpless 
world that strengthened him in his resolye 
when an individual of lesser courage and 
sense of dedication would have taken an- 
other tack, resigning himself to what ap- 
penred to be the inevitable. But Dwight 
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Eisenhower never wavered in his zeal and 
determination, as might be expected from a 
soldier to whom duty has special meaning. 

In his quest for peace, he risked his life 
on innumerable occasions, submitted to per- 
sonal abuse and used every resource at his 
command as President. While the principal 
prize, the restoration of peace eluded him, he 
managed to keep the United States out of 
wer and head off a third world conflict, no 
mean triumphs in themselves, to say nothing 


. of his success in preserving freedom in many 


lands, menaced by communism and dictator- 
ship, For these magnificent achievements 
and other humanitarian acts, he earned the 
plaudits and gratitude of millions beyond 
our shores, as well as his countrymen. 

His record on the domestic front js equally 
impressive, although not so spectacular. 
Trying to maintain the stability of the dollar, 
ward off infiation, and keep the U.S. economy 
on even keel, for instance, may not equal a 
brawl with such a personality as Nikita 
Khrushchev, as news, but this struggle was 
no less important to the public than the en- 
counters to check the assaults of com- 
munism. 

His dedication to America and the cause 
of peace with justice, coupled with his sim- 
ple faith, high resolve and resolute courage, 
uus well as his integrity, ability, consideration 
for others and unfalling sense of humor, 
made a lasting impression on his country- 
men and foreigners who share his lofty ideal- 
ism. Even his political adversaries have re- 
spected him and acknowledged the tremen- 
dous impact he made on our times, no small 
personal compliment and evidence of his 
popularity. What the verdict of history will 
be on his administration and his service as 
a soldter remains to be seen, but on this day, 
when finis is written to his career officially, 
we unhesitatingly add the familiar words: 

“Well done.” 


The Rapidly Growing Shortage of Phy- 
sicians, Dentists, and Other Health 
Workers in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on sey- 
eral occasions I have called the attention 
of the House to the rapidly growing 
shortage of physicians, dentists, and 
other health workers in the United 
States. The shortage stems largely from 
three developments in American life— 
the rapid population growth, with the 
greatest increase in the younger and 
older age groups which require most 
medical service; from increased de- 
mands for medical service; and from 
the expansions in medical research 
which require more physicians. 

In my discussions of the dimensions 
of the problem, I have urged the House 
to move swiftly in two specific direc- 
tions—first, to provide Federal financial 
assistance in the expansion of existing 
professional schools and to aid in the 
construction of the needed new schools, 
and, second, to provide medical and 
dental scholarships. 

Today I will add a third part to the 
program for increasing the supply of 
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physicians and other health personnel in 
order to protect the maintenance of our 
present health standards and to safe- 
guard our investment in medical research 
and medical care facilities, 

The bill Iam introducing would make 
possible Federal grants to augment basic 
operating incomes of our schools of medi- 
cine and dentistry. I have not included 
schools of public health in these provi- 
sions because operating grants already 
are available to those schools under the 
provisions of the Rhodes Act, which was 
enacted by the 85th Congress, 

Coupled with aid for the expansion 
and construction of teaching plants and 
with the provision of scholarships for 
worthy, qualified students, financial as- 
sistance from the Federal Government to 
assist in meeting operating costs will go 
a long way toward meeting most of the 
future needs of medical and dental 
schools. A strong point should be made 
that financial assistance made available 
to the schools under this bill would be 
used to supplement, and in no way re- 
place, the existing incomes and resources 
of the schools. 


As most of you know, the increasing 
difficulties encountered by the medical 
schools in meeting expenses has been a 
matter of wide concern for some time. 
Several years ago, under the aegis of the 
American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Medical Education Foundation was 
set up to channel physicians’ contribu- 
tions to the medical schools. Similarly, 
the National Fund for Medical Education 
was established to solicit the financial 
assistance of industry for medical edu- 
cation. A number of foundations also 
have helped. These efforts have been 
highly commendable; yet despite very 
substantial assistance, they have fallen 
far short of meeting the need. Moreover, 
much of such aid has gone to the better 
known and better financed schools, 
rather than to those in the worst straits. 

The basic operating incomes of our 
medical schools range from $5 million to 
less than $800,000 a year, These differ- 
ences do not represent differences in the 
number of students—indeed some of the 
largest schools are in the lower range— 
but rather the differences in the financial 
resources of the schools. I am told by 
authorities on the subject that to meet 
today’s standards of teaching and 
staffing, an annual operating budget of 
about $1.5 million to $2 million is essen- 
tial. This means that more than a third 
of the schools are struggling along on 
emergency level budgets. 


The situation is well described in the 
report of the Surgeon General’s Consul- 
tant Group on Medical Education. The 
consultants wrote: 


Although many factors besides funds 
available affect the quality of the teaching 
program, nevertheless, one of the most seri- 
ous problems of medical education today 18 
the under financed school. * * * the under- 
financed schools are hard-pressed to main- 
tain an cducational program within mini- 
mal requirements, In the meantime, the ex- 
pansion of knowledge both tn breadth and 
depth has raised the desirable standards of 
medica} education above the minimum re- 
quired for accreditation. Continued under- 
financing of some of the medical schools will 
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Make it impossible for these schools to meet 
desirable standards of medical education. 


The Surgeon General's consultant 
group also found that while tuition and 
fees make up an important source of in- 
come some medical schools, overall they 
cover at best a declining propcrtion of 
operating expenses. For medical schools 
as a whole, tuition and fees in 1941, for 
example, accounted for 32 percent of 
basic operating budgets, in 1948 for 23 
Percent, and currently to around 12 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, while the schools’ 
relative income from tuition and fees has 
declined, the actual expenditures per 
Medical student has increased sharply. 

It would seem ironic—if it were not so 
dangerous—to remain complacent about 
this serious problem at a time when we 
so desperately need more, not less, medi- 
cal schools, and more rather than fewer 
physicians. 

Among our schools of dentistry, ex- 
Penses have more than doubled in the 
Past decade. Moreover, little in the way 
of private support has come to the aid 
of dental schools whose gifts, grants, and 
direct income from endowments are 
negligible. In fact, I have been told that 
for every $75 received by the medical 
Schools from endowment income, the 
Cental schools receive only $1. 

Yet, in dentistry the situation with 
regard to supply is even worse than in 
medicine. The ratio of dentists to pop- 
ulation is now lower than it was 30 years 
ago, despite the increasing demands for 
dental services. To meet only the needs 
associated with population growth will 
require that the number of graduates be 
increased by some 2,700 a year, or about 
a 75-percent increase in training capac- 
ity. Obviously we cannot hope to achieve 
anything near this without substantial 
Federal assistance both in the construc- 
tion of teaching facilities and in the 
Meeting of operating costs. 

The legislation I am proposing today 
calls for action on the part of the Con- 
Eress to assist schools of medicine—in- 
cluding osteopathy—and schools of den- 
istry in meeting their operating costs up 
to but not exceeding 50 percent. As I 
Stated earlier, these funds would supple- 
Ment and could not be used to replace 
funds currently being used. 

Specifically, this legislation would pro- 
vide for annual block grants to each 
School for a period of 10 years, plus an 
additional amount based on the number 
of students enrolled. Eligibility for this 
Federal assistance would be confined to 
public and nonprofit institutions within 
the United States and exempt from 
Federal income tax. 

The proposed legislation calls for: 

First. A block grant of $100,000 a year 
to each school of medicine and dentistry 
Which provides training leading to a 
medical or dental degree. To schools of- 
fering only 1, 2, or 3 years of such train- 
ing, grants of $25,000, $50,090, or $75,000 
Would be paid annually. 

Second. Annual payments of $500 to 
all schools of medicine and dentistry for 
each student enrolled, 

Third. An additional payment of $500 
to the schools for each student enrolled 
in excess of its average past enrollment. 
This additional payment would be com- 
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puted on the basis of limitations set forth 
in the legislation. 

Fourth. Establishing in the Public 
Health Service a National Council on 
Education for Health Professions to ad- 
vise and assist the Surgeon General in 
the preparation of general regulations 
and on policy matters arising in the ad- 
ministration of these grants. Ex officio 
members of this council would be the 
Surgeon General, as Chairman, and the 
Commissioner of Education. Ten addi- 
tional members would be appointed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from leaders in the fields of 
health, science, education, or public gf- 
fairs. Four of the ten would be persons 
active in the fields of health profession 
education. 

I urge your rapid consideration of this 
bill as a companion to the legislation I 
have already introduced for Federal as- 
sistance in the construction of health 
education facilities and in the provision 
of scholarships for the health profes- 
sions. If favorable action is taken early 
by the Congress to make this assistance 
available, we may still be in time to 
avert the shortage of doctors and den- 
tists which looms over us and which 
would Indeed prove a national disaster. 


The lowa Bar Association Strongly Rec- 
ommends Another Federal Judgesbip 
for Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for another Federal judgeship in 
Iowa is obvious to most Iowans. The 
main task at the moment appears to be 
convincing the Congress of this need. 
Legislation has been introduced in the 
House and Senate and is pending before 
the proper committees. It is hoped that 
favorable action will be taken during 
this session of Congress. 

One of the groups supporting another 
judgeship for Iowa is the Iowa Bar As- 
sociation whose members are confronted 
with this need more every day. In a 
meeting of the board of governors of the 
Towa Bar Association last week, another 
resolution was passed calling upon the 
Congress to approve this judgeship. 

In order that my colleagues can be 
familiar with this resolution, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Iowa State Bar Association 
ls dedicated to the principle that the proper 
administration of justice requires an ade- 
quate number of judges to carry on the work 
of the courts, and 

Whereas the expanding industrial and ag- 
ricultural economy in Iowa and the prolifi- 
cation of Federal laws affecting many fields 
of activity not previously within the Federal 
ambit have heretofore increased the judicial 
duties of the US. district judges now pro- 
vided by law until the necessity for an ad- 
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ditional judge for the State of Iowa has 
become urgent and acute, and 

Whereas the need for such additional judge 
has been recognized and the aid of the Con- 
gress sought by resolutions adopted at an- 
nual meetings of the Iowa State Bar As- 
sociation in 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 
and 1960, of which the resolution adopted at 
the 1954 meeting is typical and provided as 
follows: 

“Whereas the members of this association 
sre seriously concerned with the heavy lond 
of cases pending in both the northern and 
southern Federal judicial districts of the 
State of Iowa and with the fact that the 
amount of litigation is increasing rapidly 
and that as a result, a congestion of cases 
and of business has been avoided only 
through the almost superhuman effort of the 
judges both in the northern and southern 
districts of Iowa, and 

“Whereas not only are the judges over- 
worked but serious strain is placed upon 
jurors, court reporters, Utigants and attor- 
neys and other officers of the court, and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a measure designed 
to bring relief for this situation and other 
similar situations now existing elsewhere in 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Iowa State Bar Associa- 
tion in the 81st annual meeting assembled, 
That we urge upon the Senators and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from. the State of Iowa that they give the 
strongest possible support to the proposed 


- legislation referred to above and to any other 


legislation which may be designed to bring 
relief to the two Federal districts in this 
State: and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

be forwarded by the secretary of this asso- 
ciation to each of the U.S. Senators from 
Iowa and to each of the Members of the 
House of Representatives from the State of 
Towa. 

“RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 

“GEORGE O. Murray, Chairman, 

J. C. PRYOR, 

“JESSE MAaSHALL, 

Sumtrr WEBSTER, 

"CHARLES E. Hucnts.” 


And the report of the chairman of the 
resolution committee at the 1959 meeting set 
forth the situation as follows: 

“I would like to digress Just 1 second be- 


tore I read the last resolution. As all of you 


know, I think for at least the last five or 
six annual meetings we have had a resolu- 
tion pertaining to the third US. district 
judgeship in Iowa. We have urged, we have 
prayed, we have invoked, we have deplored 
the situation, and we haven't received the 
third judge; and I don’t know whether this 
will do it or not but we have changed the 
wording. 

“We demand that Congress give attention 
to the critical need for an additional U.S. 
district Judge in Iowa.“ 

Whereas the action of the association was 
widely publicized and the grave necessity 
for rellef was and is known to all members 
of the bench and bar; and 

Whereas the Judicial Conference of the 
United States of which the chief judges of 
the various courts of appeal are members, 
has repeatedly recommended an additional 
Federal judge for the State of Iowa; and 

Whereas changes in the Jurisdictional 
amount and changes with reference to cor- 
porate domicile have in no manner solved 
the problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of governors of the 
lowa State Bar Association, That this as- 
sociation repeats and reiterates the position 
which it has taken through the years that 
the need for an additional Federal judge 
in the State of Iowa is very great, a critical 
situation exists, and we urge that the Mem- 
bers of Congress give the strongest possible 
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support without delay to proposed legislation 
to provide an additional Federal judge for 
the State of Iowa; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of the associa- 
tlon to the U.S. Senators, and the Members 
of the House of Representatives from the 
State of Iowa. 

CERTIFICATE 

I, Edward H. Jones, certify that I am the 
secretary of the Iowa State Bar Association, 
and that the above and foregoing resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote of the board 
of governors of sald association in meeting 
duly assembled on the 19th day of January 


1961. 
EDWARD H. JONES, 


Outflow of Our Gold Supplies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
remarks of the Honorable Donald H. Mc- 
Laughlin, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Homestake Mining Co., 
before a committee of the assembly in 
Sacramento, Calif., Last September 9. 

His remarks will, I am sure, be of spe- 
cial interest to Members of Congress who 
are concerned about the value of the 
American dollar both at home and 
abroad, and the serious problem result- 
ing from the outflow of our gold supplies. 


The article is as follows: 


In any review of national monetary poll- 
cles, it must be recognized that gold is the 
basic international monetary commodity and 
that decisions with regard to it cannot be 
made by the United States alone without 
regard to their effect on trade, foreign 
balances, and a variety of delicate relations 
between ourselves and other countries. 
Whatever develops in relation to gold is 
likely to be an unavoidable consequence of 
conditions such as the persistent deficit in 
international trade, the magnitude of short 
term dollar claims in foreign hands that we 
stand to redeem in gold at $35 per ounce, 
the outflow of gold from the United States, 
domestic inflation, and other considerations 
of similar broad scope. 

As I see the situation, by our current pol- 
icy of an unredeemable domestic dollar and 
redemption of foreign held dollars through 
central banks, we are attempting to force 
gold itself to accompany a paper currency in 
its depreciation. This will be possible only 
as long as the United States has an adequate 
supply of gold to redeem claims in dollars as 
they are presented through the central 
banks. When that can no longer be done, 
the tie between the dollar and gold will snap. 
If this is forced abruptly—as it could be 
the consequences might well be most humi- 
lating and disastrous. 

It should, in my judgment, be brought 
about under a carefully prepared plan to be 
put into effect when certain specific points 
had been reached—such as a reduction of 
the monetary gold stock to some particular 
figure. The plan, as I see it, should then 
proceed with the de tion of a temporary 
embargo on gold shipments and on move- 
ments of capital during which time the 
major nations would agree upon a revalua- 
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tion of their currencies in gold, and an- 
nounce their intention of making their cur- 
rencies convertible into gold without restric- 
tions at the new rates when the embargo was 
lifted. Then, the free world could move 
ahead under a new gold standard with the 
basic monetary commodity- gold - redefined 
in terms of the various currencies and ad- 
justed to the depreciation in them that had 
occurred. With these corrections, there 
would be good reason to hope that the disci- 
pline of gold convertibility would then re- 
strain individual nations from acts that 
would result in further inflation and that 
the basic money necessary for multilateral 
trade would be restored. 

There is little that the mining profession 
can do to further these ends. Action will be 
determined by forces of a magnitude far 
beyond anything with which we are involved. 
As long as present policies persist, gold 
miners will undoubtedly suffer declining 
profits that gradually will close even the few 
remaining operations. As domestic produc- 
tion of gold serves an extremely useful pur- 
pose, however, in supplementing the coun- 
try's depleted gold, effective domestic steps 
to assure the continuation of current mining 
and dredging operations and to augment the 
output of gold from inactive or new mines 
would surely be in the national interest. 

The gold mining industry has never asked 
for a subsidy, but at this time it seems rea- 
sonable to do so to preserve what is left and 
to revive at least some measure of prospect- 
ing and new development. 

The subsidy might be in two forms—one, 
a stated amount per ounce of gold to all pro- 
ducers, which would have the effect of pro- 
longing the life of mines and communities 
dependent on them by making low grade ore 
workable; and the other, a substantially 
higher subsidy paid for gold derived from 
mines now inactive, or newly discovered. 
This should be not less than $70 per ounce 
to be effective. Such a subsidy should be 
guaranteed to continue until the price of 
gold dollars was raised. 


„ 


What Makes Valley Tick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Satur- 
day, January 7, 1961, upon the occasion 
of the presentation of the Kiwanis 
Award for Distinguished Service to the 
Community to Mr. Roy E. Morgan, 
president of the Wyoming Valley United 
Fund. I wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate Mr. Morgan on this well- 
deserved honor and recognition, 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT Makes VaLLEY Tick 

Presentation of the Kiwanis Award for 
Distinguished Service to the Community to 
Roy E. Morgan, president of the Wyoming 
Valley United Fund, was an honor well de- 
served. In making the presentation, presi- 
dent Eugene S. Farley of Wilkes College— 
himself a previous recipient of the award 
mentioned that Thomas Hardy's title “The 
Return of the Native” seemed to be appro- 
priate for the occasion in view of the contri- 
butions that Mr. Morgan had made to the 
community since he had come back to it. 
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Of particular interest, however, was the 
idea expressed by this year's recipient in ac- 
knowledging the honor. He said that in real- 
ity It was a Wilkes-Barre Kiwanis Club proj- 
ect some years ago that made him realize 
what could be done if a group of Individuais 
had a united cause; and subsequently he 
found that in the community. as a whole we 
have a principle which is motivating us and 
a desire which is driving us forward. This 
is a point well taken, particularly at a time 
like this when we have a $1,500,000 industrial 
development drive in progress. 

It is true, as Mr, Morgan implied in his 
remarks, that a community is not just a 
municipality, a trading area, or a geographi- 
cal point on a map. There is richness in the 
word community“ that goes far beyond all 
these and has something to do with the 
flowering of human lives. People in good 
communities are neighbors in a really demo- 
cratic way, and what Mr. Morgan was point- 
ing out was that this was such a good com- 
munity. 

The dynamic quality that makes a com- 
munity good does not reside in its official 
structure, but in the interests, desires, and 
purposes of the people in it. To have a com- 
munity, men must work together; to have a 
better community, they must have common 
principles, Their individual purposes need 
not be the same, but the basic things in 
which they believe must be identical. It 
was the native’s discovery upon his return 
that this community was so motivated that 
made his comments all the more significant. 

So again we are happy to compliment Mr. 
Morgan upon his duly accorded honor; but 
more happy that he took the occasion to 
point out so clearly his realization of what 
makes this valley tick. 


The Court and the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, back in 
1958, the Honorable Joseph Morrison 
presented a talk to the Pulaski Heights 
Lions Club of Little Rock, Ark. Judge 
Morrison, chancery and probate judge 
for the fourth district of Arkansas, 
sought to convey to his listeners the 
worry and the concern that he, as an 
attorney and a chancellor sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution, felt in recent ac- 
tions by the U.S. Supreme Court which 
he believed then to be weakening the 
safeguards of freedom and liberty for 
our citizens. 

That address, once presented in Little 
Rock, was requested by more and more 
organizations throughout the State and 
Judge Morrison was called on many 
times to appear before other civic groups 
with his analysis of the problem. 

It is an honor to commend Judge 
Morrison and his speech to the Congress: 
Tue COURT AND THE CONSTITUTION 

Wulle we in the South are apt to feel that 
racial problems are of utmost importance, 
there is a matter which transcends any racial 
question. 

Let me make it quite clear that nothing 
I shall say has anything to do with segre- 
gation, integration, or any racial problem 
whatever. I wish to discuss with you our 
U.S. Supreme Court and the Federal Con- 
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stitution. This will not be a constitutional 
treatise. My only desire is to stimulate 
your thinking about a matter which goes to 
the very foundation of our Government. I 
Seize every opportunity to discuss this mat- 
ter through organizations similar to yours, 
because it is through these that public 
Opinion may be guided. The press with a 
few notable exceptions which we shall note 
later, have been strangely silent. 

Judges especially are reluctant to say or 
do anything that betokens criticism of our 
highest Court. This is as it should be. 
For if judges expect the public to have re- 
spect for the courts, judges should set the 
example. I share with other judges a re- 
luctance to speak publicly about our highest 
Court. And yet as a member of the judi- 
Clary who has been taught constitutional 
Principles which are, the Federal Constitution 
is g grant of power while the State constitu- 
tion is a limitation of power, the Congress 
and the Federal Government has only such 
Power as the Constitution gives them, while 
the State and the legislature has all power 
except what has been reserved by the State 
Constitution, I see extreme danger ahead if 
the present trend of decisions of our highest 
Court be not stopped. This danger I belleve 
to be so great, that my failure to warn of this 
perli to the very life of our Nation would 
Tend me unfit to hold the high office of 
chancellor if I were to remain silent. 

Let us remember that our Government was 
designed and founded by men who knew 
the evils of a government by man. So they 
designed a government of law. They also 
Understood that a majority can oppress a 
minority. So a system of checks and bal- 
ances was worked out. For instance, in our 
Congress, one House, the Representatives of 
the people are elected on the basis of the 
number of people in the State, This is 
changed every 10 years, But in the other 
House each State has an equal voice. Rhode 
Island, our smallest State, has just as many 
Senators as our largest State. Action by a 
Majority of both Houses is necessary to 
enact a law. Over Congress the check was 
set up by giving the President veto power. 
But this in turn was checked by giving 
Congress power to override his veto if two- 
thirds of each House so voted. 

To execute the laws, the President heading 
the executive branch of our Government 
was created. These wise fathers knew that 
some agency must be set up to interpret the 
Constitution, the laws and the actions of the 
executive branch. In some foreign coun- 
tries, they had seen courts which were dom- 
inated by the government. And there they 
Saw that the desire of government or the po- 
litical weight of the defendant was the con- 
trolling factor in the decisions of the court. 
So they established courts which were free 
of the influence of either of the other 
branches of Government, Their alm was to 
have a Court where the most despised man 
in the community would receive the same 
interpretation of the law as that received by 
the most influential citizen. They believed, 
as do we, that the individual is more im- 
portant than the Government; that govern- 
ments derive their power from the consent 
of the individuals governed. 

It was a magnificent instrument which 
they forged, the Constitution. At one and 
the same time it protected human rights, 
yet gave enough suthority to a government 
to operate effectively. But admirable as this 
was, it was not acceptable to many leaders 
of the colonies until 10 amendments had 
been drafted and assurance given of adoption 
along with the Constitution. These 10 
amendments are known as the Bill of Rights. 
The first and the fifth are well known. The 
10th amendment which was adopted at the 
tame time the Ist and the 5th amendments 
were adopted, reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
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by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

Every time some bill is offered that might 
have the effect of curtailing news or views 
we see how vigorously the papers object. We 
should support them whether we agree with 
what their policy Is or not, because the free- 
dom of the press is one of the guarantees 
of our liberty. The first thing that a dicta- 
tor does is to control the means of com- 
munication. 

I have never been able to understand the 
attitude of mind which fails to see that 
one amendment, viz, the first, was more im- 
portant than another, viz, the 10th. Yet 
the press for the most part have been blind 
the present tendency of our High Court is 
to the violation of the 10th amendment, It 
is strange that they do not realize that if 
not stopped not only will the 10th amend- 
ment be abolished but the ist as well as 
all other amendments. When that happens 
none of us will have any liberty including 
the press, 

Now the strange thing about this danger 
to our liberties is that it comes from the 
very agency which was set up to protect 
them—the U.S. Supreme Court. In the name 
of protecting the individual, our High Court 
is moving down a road which leads to the 
abolition of all individual rights. In other 
countries people have lost their freedom 
through a dictator who seized power. But 
here we are losing our freedom not because 
of a dictator, but through the very agency 
that was designed to protect against a dicta- 
tor: Our Highest Court. 

Let me cite a few examples: 

A will was probated in 1831 that left prop- 
erty to the city of Philadelphia for the pur- 
CFF 
orphan boys in the ty of Philadelphia 
between the ages of 10 and 16.“ Mr. Girard, 
the testator, also provided in his will that 
if the city failed to operate this school as 
he set up, then the property should forfeit 
to the Government. More than a hundred 
years passed before some nonwhites attempt- 
ed to enter the school. Litigation followed. 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court held that 
the will meant. what it sald, and that the 
man had a right to put limitations on the 
expenditure of his funds, But the High 
Court in a weasel action that is too compli- 
cated to explain here, in effect eliminated 
the word “white” from the will, Just why 
the words “boys,” or “poor,” or “orphans,” 
or “the vicinity of Philadelphia" were not 
stricken from the will is not revealed to us. 
And what the Supreme Court will do with 
the question that arises when the private 
trust which the city of Philadelphia set up 
to run the school after the decision cannot 
be forecast, If the Court were to be con- 
sistent it would have to forfeit the property 
in the trust to the U.S. Government because 
the city of Philadelphia is no longer operat- 
ing the school. 

But is Is dificult for one to get excited 
about the affairs of a man who has been 
dead for more than a century and a quarter. 
So let us look at another field, a field where 
there is not the slightest vestige of right 
of the Federal Government to interfere— 
the practice of law. ö 

The practice of law more than any other 
profession is limited to the State in which 
the practitioner is admitted. The moment 
he crosses the State line half of his knowl- 
edge of the law is without value. Each State 
sets up its own requirements as to who shall 
practice law, It is a high privilege that is 
jealously guarded. Lawyers themselves will 
move to disbar a member who has been 
guilty of seriously soiling this high privilege. 

Out in California, a man by the name of 
Koenigsberg applied for a license to practice 
law. Because the investigating committee 
found that he was a member of numerous 
Communist front organizations, the com- 
mittee asked him the direct question, "Are 
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you now & member of the Communist 
Party?” He refused to answer this question 
claiming the committee had no right to ask 
it. He was denied admission to the bar. 
Appeal to the California Supreme Court 
sustained that action. Appeal was taken to 
our highest Court. Although there is not 
one word in the Constitution giving the 
High Court authority to pass on such a ques- 
tion, the High Court took Juriediction any- 
way and reversed the action of the Cali- 
Tornia court and compelled the admission of 
a Known fellow traveler and a man who 
refused to deny under oath that he was a 
Communist. The State of New Mexico was 
dealt a similar blow. 

There is an old maxim in law that it is 
better that 90 guilty should escape than that 
1 innocent man should be convicted. With 
that maxim we are all in agreement. But 
here Koenigsberg was not accused of a crime. 
Here, no right of his had been taken away 
from him. He was as free after the commit- 
tee’s refusal to license him as before. He 
could buy and sell, work or make a living 
in any legal method he desired. He had only 
been denied a privilege. When the practice 
of law Is opened to those whose fealty is to 
u foreign government, to a system that has 
only one standard of right—success—by 
whatever means may be necessary; when the 

of our High Court is so muddled 
that it confuses privileges with rights, then 
it is time for us to wake up or we will 
blow up. 

Had we the time I could tell of a case 
where & rapist was released by our High 
Court, not because of perjured evidence, nor 
wrong instructions to the jury, nor because 
of bles or prejudice; but simply because the 
police had held him for 7% hours while they 
checked his alibi before they lodged the 
charge of rape against him. The police 
should have been commended for carefully 
Investigating before filing such a serious 
charge. Or I could tell you of the case which 
throws open the files of the FBI to any thug 
or Communist. But two more cases are all 
that we will haye time to discuss. 

One of these cases is the famous case which 
reversed the prior holding of the Court in 
the matter of equal but separate facilities 
for schooling of the races, as required by the 
14th amendment. Now remember this: No 
matter how much we complain or disagree 
with the decision of the High Court in re- 
versing its prior decisions, it had the right 
to do that. This is not the first time that 
a Supreme Court has reversed its former 
holding. Our own Court has done it, Every 
other court of last resort has likewise re- 
versed its former holding. It is not unconsti- 
tutional to reverse a prior holding. That is 
not our complaint. 

In the 14th amendment, there are five 
numbered paragraphs, The last one reads: 

“Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legisiation, the provisions of this 
article.” 

However, the Court completely ignored 
that fifth paragraph which gives Congress 
the power to enforce the i4th amendment. 
The Court not only ignored the plain lan- 
guage of the amendment, but usurped the 
power of enforcement to liself. 

Someone remarked, “Well there is nothing 
that we can do about it, because the Consti- 
tution is just what the Court says it is." If 
anyone says that to you, you tell bim that Is 
only true in England where they hare no 
written constitution. Of course there the 
constitution can only be what the court says 
it is, because the decisions of their highest 
court constitute their constitution. But in 
the United States we use the written word, 

Our Founding Fathers were fully aware 
of the vagaries of judicial interpretation: 
They not only reduced it to writing but they 
made it as plain as it is possible for the 
English language to express. Those wise 
forefathers knew that they could not foresee 
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all the needs of the future, that as times and 
customs change there would be need of 
changes in the Constitution, so they pro- 
vided a means by which it could be changed. 
Every schoolboy knows that it has been 
changed many times indeed, always by ac- 
tion of the people as set forth in the Consti- 
tution itself. Never before has the Court or 
any other branch of the Government at- 
tempted to rewrite the Constitution by ig- 
noring the plainly written words and phrases 
therein contained, You think this is too 
strong a statement? Let me read from Life 
magazine, strongly Republican, highly inte- 
grationist in its position, Page 94, June 16, 
1958 in an article by John Osborne appears 
the following: 

“These criticisms may be summarized in 
four main points; (1) The Supreme Court 
has abused and exceeded its immense pow- 
ers; (2) it has presumed to pass judgment 
on the wisdom of Congress and the State leg- 
islatures in their enactments, instead of con- 
fining itself to deciding whether they have 
the power to enact certain laws; (3) it has 
abandoned time-proven precepts without 
sufficient cause, and in doing so has changed 
its mind too lightly and too often. And (4) 
it sho insufficient respect for the written 
law, tending to base its decisions on the per- 
sonal predilections of its members." 

In the long history of this Nation never 
before has a group of State supreme chief 
justices taken public action toward our High- 
est Court. This Association of Chief Justices 
studied the decisions of our High Court for 
a year, presented a report of a committee 
of 10 of whom only 3 were from any State 
that could be termed southern, 26 more of 
their comrades voted with the committee, 
only 8 voted against the report. This report 
was published in full by only one national 
publication, U.S. News & World Report, in 
its issue of October 3, 1958. 

Every person ought to read that report. 
It sets out cases some that we haye men- 
tioned here, also other cases. It says: 

“It has long been the American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men. We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise at 
least. considerable doubt as to the validity of 
that boast.” s 

The conclusions they reached further 
stated: 

It is our earnest hope, which we respect- 
fully express that the great Court exercise to 
the full its power of judicial self-restraint 
by adhering firmly to its tremendous, strictly 
judicial powers and by eschewing so far as 
possible, the exercise of essentially legislative 
powers.” 

Why are all these public criticisms being 
made? Simply because thinking people haye 
been brought to the realization that prin- 
ciples are more important than the litigant. 
The Indianapolis Star, a strongly intergra- 
tionist paper ran a series of seven editorials 
which ought to be read by everyone who is 
interested in this matter. It said in the 
first editorial: “Something has gone wrong 
at the roots of America’s Government. The 
three-way balance of constitutional author- 
ity is tipping crazily.” 

In its second, it said: The easiest place to 
destroy the Constitution is in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. * There is ample evidence 
that the present Supreme Court has twisted 
the Constitution and the law into weird 
shapes to further the Individual soctal phi- 
losophies of some of the Justices.” 

In the third editorial, it frankly stated: 
“The U.S. Supreme Court under Chief Justice 
Esri Warren is engaged in amending the 10th 
article of the Bill of Rights. 2°. ©The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people. Whether it is 
the intention of the Warren Court to stop 
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at judicial amendment, or eventually repeal 
the provision entirely, remains to be seen.” 

In the sixth editorial we find the opening 
statement: “The U.S. Supreme Court needs 
curbing; it has leaped the boundaries of con- 
stitutionality, replaced rule by law with rule 
by Court.“ 

In the August issue of the American Bar 
Journal appeared an article highly critical 
of the unwarranted excesses toward which 
the present Court is traveling. But it is 
couched in such polite phraseology, so re- 
spectful, superficially, that few, if any, lay- 
men would realize the gravity of the author. 

Now let me show you a case which will 
convince the most reluctant that something 
is wrong with our High Court. A man named 
O'Hara sued the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad for injuries he suffered. 
The jury gave him $40,000. The circuit 
court of appeals reversed it, and then O'Hara 
went to the High Court. They affirmed his 
verdict. Naturally the railroad lawyers im- 
mediately filed a motion for rehearing. The 
Court stood firm and denied the motion for 
rehearing. A mandate was issued directing 
the lower court to comply with the High 
Court's decision. The railroad paid off 
O'Hara. You say what is bad about that? 
Not much, except that a year and a half 
later after all that had been done, after the 
term had lapsed, the Court recalled its man- 
date and reversed its own decision. When 
advised that the Judgment had already been 
paid off, blandly replied, “That is not before 
us.“ 

In this day when we all know that missiles 
carrying nuclear fission can be sent into our 
country in 30 minutes from the time they 
have been fired 10,000 miles away, when we 
are spe untold billions to keep in con- 
Stant state of preparedness against our ene- 
mies, he does not dare to attack us. 

Protection from outside attack is mean- 
ingless if our fundamental rights of free wor- 
ship, free expression, self-government and 
the other liberties which we have taken for 
granted so long, are to be nullified. What 
difference is there between such a condi- 
tion and that of the Russians? 

Are we not like a farmer who puts in an 
elaborate burglar alarm system on his gran- 
ary to prevent his grain from being stolen, 
and then allows the weevils and rats to ruin 
his grain? Whether the grain be taken by 
thieves or by rodents and insects, the farmer 
has lost his grain just the same. 

Whether our system of freedom is changed 
because the enemy conquered us or it is 
taken away from us by malignant t 
of warped minds, it matters not. When lib- 
erties are gone we are no longer free men. 


Kennedy-Meany-Reuther Program: A 
Ruinous One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, labor leaders, who came up 
with so many votes contributing to Ken- 
nedy's success, naturally are now seek- 
ing their reward through the enactment 
of legislation which will give special 
benefits to union members at the expense 
oï all. 

Essentially, they suggest we reduce the 
tax levied upon lower income employees, 
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spend additional millions of your money 
for school construction, the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, help to distressed 
areas, medical care for the aged, public 
works, increased unemployment benefits, 
to name just a few and, in addition, the 
enactment of a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour. 

Dr. Samuelson, head of Kennedy’s task 
force, advised Congress to: Stimulate 
economy by spending an extra $3 to $5 
million a month. If spending does not 
do the trick, then make a temporary tax 
cut, but continue pumping additional 
money into circulation. 

The program is as old as civilization. 
It never solved a problem. It was tried 
in Pharaoh's time, the Romans tried 
price fixing and government control in 
AD. 301. Subsequently, other nations 
endeavored to end their economic 
troubles by putting more of whatever 
passed for dollars into circulation. It 
always failed. 

For years, those who believe that na- 
ture’s laws cannot be ignored, that sup- 
ply and demand must be recognized as a 
regulatory force, those who are convinced 
that only through work and thrift, ob- 
servance of the Golden Rule, can any 
people enjoy freedom, prosperity and 
„ have tried to prevent dis- 
aster. 

Still visualize the picture in one of my 
childhood books, showing money author- 
ized by Congress, but without purchasing 
power, pasted on a dog. Out of that in- 
cident grew the expression not worth a 
continental.” 


Today, some of the results of our un- 
sound spending policy are with us. “The 
chickens are coming home to roost.” 

Even some so-called liberals and 
spenders, like Senator Proxming, of Wis- 
consin, who for some time, with others, 
has been enthusiastically engaged in 
spending other people's money for desir- 
able but unnecessary things, is, through 
political spectacles, beginning to see the 
result. 

Recently the Senator denounced the 
recommendations of Dr. Samuelson, 
some of which were quite similar to the 
Senator’s previous ideas. The Senator 
in effect said the Samuelson report 
meant a deliberately planned deficit. 
Added that we should not take on the 
problem of persuading Congress to spend 
for spending's sake—to deliberately un- 
balance the budget. A Democrat Con- 
gress has been doing just that and 
harvesting votes. 

We can assume the Senator has be- 
come convinced that his former views are 
unsound, though there is some sugges- 
tion that the folks back home, upon 
whom we all depend for our jobs, have 
been taking him into the woodshed. 

Naturally, like you, I have a personal 
interest in the matter, for the purchas- 
ing power of every dollar which the good 
wife and I have earned and saved has 
been cut in half. Moreover, almost 
daily some letters from one group, then 
another—those of this week from Fed- 
eral employees retired years ago—who, 
because the cost of living has gone up, 
now insist that Federal benefits be in- 
creased so they may purchase as much as 
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in the years gone by. A remedy which 
Will increase—not lower—prices. 

The real remedy is obvious. Less 
Spending. A little more judgment in se- 
lecting purchases, pleasures, a little less 
Badding about from here to there, not 
knowing. the reason for our haste nor 
just how we are to use the time saved. 

A little more work, a little more thrift, 
& little less advice from those who in 
Washington and the State capitols seem 
to think they are magicians, can make 
something worthwhile out of nothing, 
will be helpful. 


Yearly U.S. Aid Tops Kingdom’s 
Total Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include a newspaper item from the 
Wall Street Journal. 

This contains vital information we 
should keep in mind when we discuss the 
mutual security aid bill. Here is an 

e where, in the words of this 

article, that “U.S. aid, $33 million in 1960 

and totaling $300 million in the last 6 

years, dwarfs this simple economy” of 

this country of Laos. 

The newspaper article follows: 

Laos’ Economy—YEaR.y U.S. Am Tors Kins- 
Dom's Tora. MONEY SUPPLY, HEADS 
HrehEn— Wan BRINGS a RISE IN ARMS HELP, 
Cur IN LONG-RANGE Economic Am Pxros- 
ers -U. S. WEAPONS IN Reps’ HANDS 

(By Igor Oganesoſt) 

VIENTIANE, Laos.—The biggest current ex- 
Port from this primitive, rebellion-torn 
land is words. 

Press cables fled by newspaper, magazine 
and wire agency reporters covering this latest 
Russian-backed Communist uprising have 

the royal Lao Government's chief 
dollar earner. Cable receipts for 1960 have 
not been fully tallled, but they should easily 
top 1959 earnings of $233,000. In that year, 
also one of Red uprising, cable tolls were 
second to tin exports of $316,000. How- 
ever, some weeks ago French technicians 

Operating the country's only two tin mines 

in southerly Khammoune Province decided 

they had had enough of Communist ter- 

Torism and fied back to France, halting Laos’ 

tin production and exports. 

All of this points up the minuscule scale 
ot the Laotian economy of 2 million people, 
thinly spread over an area of jungie and 
mountain slightly larger than Kansas. Here 
barter is the chief form of rural commerce 
and even agriculture features crude ancient 
techniques that hold food supplies to mere 
Subsistence levels. 


U.S. AID SUPPORTS ARMY 


US. aid, $33 million in 1960 and totaling 
$300 million in the last 6 years, dwarfs this 
Simple economy. Though there's hardly a 
trace of this money in the vast countryside, 
yearly American cash grants run higher than 
the value of all Lao kip in circulation. Amer- 
ican aid pays the entire $18.1 million annual 
cost of running the 29,000-man royal Lao 
Army, nearly all of the $2.7 million police 
budget and more than one-third of the $14 
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million civil government budget. Some $5 
million annually also has been going into 
development projects such as road construc- 
tion, irrigation, education, and disease pre- 
vention. ; 

“All we are really buying here is an army, 
impossibly large for Laos to support alone 
but still too weak to defeat the Communist 
rebels,” comments an American aid official. 

American aid to Laos includes military 
hardware such as howitzers, carbines, mor- 
tars, trucks, and aircraft, most of it World 
War II surplus. U.S. Army people here won't 
divulge the value or quantity of such ald. 

By contrast, Laos’ own commercial exports 
total only $1.6 million yearly. Yet Yankee 
aid officials here point to the Lao kip, freely 
convertible at 60 to the U.S. dollar, as one 
ot the strongest currencies in the world. The 
reason: The 1.6 billion kip in circulation are 
backed 100 percent by U.S. dollars—that ls, 
by $20 million in Lao treasury reserves, 

LONG-RANGE PROJECTS ABANDONED 


But now with most of the northern and 
central countryside In Communist rebel 
hands, American economic aid technicians 
generally find it impossible to continue their 
work. According to John H. Tobler, director 
of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion mission to Laos, the United States 18 
abandoning most of its slow-moving, long- 
range economic projects, which cost about 
$5 million yearly, in favor of stop gap 
assistance. 

Despite the whittied down economic pro- 
gram, Uncle Sam is likely to spend more, 
not less, on Laos in the next year. The 
biggest reason: Active military operations 
have sharply inflated US. outlays for run- 
ning the Lao Army. Furthermore, a good 
deal of the military equipment supplied the 
Lao Army by the United States has fallen 
into rebel hands, and, ironically, is being 
turned against the pro-Western forces; pre- 
sumably this equipment must be replaced. 

Military requirements are not the only 
reason for the anticipated increase in U.S. 
spending, however. A steep decline in cus- 
toms revenue, caused by last year’s 4- 
month blockade of the overland supply route 
from Bangkok, means the United States must 
kick in $2 million or $3 million extra to the 
civil budget. Moreover, the filght of many 
frightened townfolk into the jungle or even 
out of Laos has cut the demand for imports, 
businessmen here say, and consequently has 
reduced current customs revenue. Such rev- 
enue is the Government's chief source of local 
funds, 

In trimming its program, the ICA is cut- 
ting its 118-man staff here to 40, few enough 
to be evacuated in 1 plane if the rebels 
close in. The mission’s administrative staff 
of 30 will now be stationed in Bangkok. The 
ICA decided on this sharply slimmed down 
program, Mr. Tobler says, rather than do 
nothing.” Right now, he adds, there's “a 
tremendous need to do something for the 
civillan populace.” 

Now 29 Americans will assist the Royal 
Government in assorted emergency rehabill- 
tation projects in areas around principal 
towns that are free from rebels. They will 
patch up such breakdowns as dynamited 
bridges and disrupted electric power facili- 
ties. The United States will send in rice and 
medical supplies as needed. About the only 
development work this mission will do is 
assist occasionally in the “village self-help” 
program: Showing villages how to dig bet- 
ter wells, plan a marketplace or build an 
access road. The United States will provide 
some cement, nails, tools, and construction 
equipment to further this program. 

TEACHER TRAINING 


The biggest single U.S. aid project here to 
date is the $1 million National Education 
Center in Vientiane for teacher training and 
vocational instruction. It can handle 500 
students at a time, Nine Americans will 
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stay on here as educational advisers. Finally, 
another two Yankee technicians will run a 
construction equipment repair yard outside 
the capital. 

Some of what the United States has given 
Laos, not surprisingly, is helping the Com- 
munist rebel side. Schools, bridges, medical 
dispenzaries, irrigation ditches, and wells 
built with American aid in the central and 
northern jungle villages are now under Red 
control. The country's only concrete irriga- 
tion dam, a U.S.-made structure spanning 
a stream near Ban Ban village (95 miles east 
of the royal capital, Luang Prabang), was 
captured a couple of weeks ago in a rebel 
advance. 

Somewhat more embarrassing is the 
amount of American military equipment, in- 
cluding rifles, mortars, and ammunition, reg- 
ularly captured from Communist rebels. 
Some of it undoubtedly is left over from the 
Indochina War which ended in 1954. But 
much was looted from Government arsenals 
by Capt. Kong Le's crack royal paratroop bat- 
talion which defected to the Communist side 
last month. 


Today the United States and the Soviet 
bloc are battling over a country that the 
French, who colonized it in the 1890's, re- 
garded as little more than a hunting preserve 
for giers (large birds) and other game. It 
was of more value to France politically than 
as a buffer state between the nelghboring 
French colony of Vietnam, rich with rubber 
plantations and extensive mineral deposits, 
and British-dominated Thailand. Ideally 
Laos, whose full Independence was recognized 
in 1954 in the Indochina War truce, today 
could serve again as & neutralist buffer be- 
tween Communist North Vietnam and China 
and anti-Communist Thailand, South Viet- 
nam, and neutralist Cambodia. But the lat- 
est outbreak of Communist rebel warfare 
has ruled this out for the moment. 


ECONOMIC WEAKNESS 


Economically, Laos is not exactly a treas- 
ure chest. There are no known mineral de- 
posits other than a little tin and perhaps 
a bit of gold in the north, Nomadic tribal 
farming is carried on by clearing a section of 
forest land, planting one crop of rice and then 
moving on to another area where the land 
still is fertile. Almost no fertilizer or Insect- 
ticides are used, 


Besides rice, Laos grows some short staple 
cotton, vegetables,’ and tropical fruits, a 
little coffee for export, and poppies to make 
opium. The opium is widely smoked here 
and illegally exported. 

Most Lao villages, such as Tha Thom, 95 
miles northeast of Vientiane and reportedly 
now the scene of heavy fighting between Gov- 
ernment and rebel forces, are accessible only 
by footpaths hacked into hilly jungle. Here 
illiterate natives live In dusty bamboo huts 
containing no furniture and butt on high 
stilts as protection against summertime 
floods and marauding animals and snakes. 
Their diet is mostly rice, supplemented by 
locally grown peppers, cucumbers, papayas, 
and bananas plus some fish caught in nearby 
streams and perhaps an occasional duck egg. 


BARTER IS THE RULE 


Money ls used only in larger, less self- 
sufficient villages and towns; everywhere else 
barter is the rule. For example, the Mon 
Tribes in the north—they are one of the 
many minority tribal groups that make up 
half of the Lao population—do not spin or 
weave cotton but they have plenty of salt. 
So they'll trade with another village which 
makes sarongs. A grown pig is worth a 
man's shirt and a village midwife may charge 
10 pounds of rice to deliver a baby. Some- 
times produce is traded for gold or jewelry, 
the only general form of savings. 

ALMOST NO INDUSTRY 


During their colonial days in Laos the 
French did build some roads, schools, power 
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stations and hospitals. But to this day Laos 
has made no attempt to build up industry. 
The country boasts one soft drink bottling 
plant, one medium-size rice mill and a few 
auto and bicycle repair shops. The sole cig- 
arette factory burned down during recent 
({ghting in Vientiane. All other things, such 
us clothes and simple farm tools, are either 
produced in peasants’ homes or are imported. 

And it's U.S.-financed imports which in- 
directly support the outsize army and police. 
The U.S. Government deposits around $25 
million yearly in New York banks for the 
account of the Laos Government. The Lao 
Government then deposits an equivalent 
amount of kips in a counterpart fund here 
to be drawn upon for military and civil gov- 
ernment use. Eventually these funds, spent 
by soldiers, government employees and busi- 
nesses serving the government, find their 
way into the hands of importers who cash 
them in for dollars and import foreign com- 
modities. 

The system balances out well enough that 
the amount of kip in circulation remains 
constant and no inflationary trends have 
developed. Last year’s $25 million worth of 
imported commodities included processed 
foods, cheap textiles, medicines, machinery, 
radios and automobiles. The kip is freely 
convertible and all imports are encouraged— 
even luxuries such as French wines, stereo 
phonographs and Mercedes Benz automobiles. 
All of these items bring kip to the govern- 
ment in exchange for dollars but rarely leave 
the capital of Vientiane. 

Until late 1958 Laos controlled its kip at 
an artificial rate of 35 to the American dollar, 
far abovo its free market value, and regu- 
lated imports through a licensing system. 
This merely led to widespread corruption and 
misuse of aid dollars by encouraging cur- 
rency speculation, Merchants could pur- 
chase dollars at the official rate through 
their import licenses and then sell them on 
the open market for a big profit. With full 
convertibility and free trade such abuses 
have largely disappeared. Laos businessmen 
now complain of a recession! — meaning. 
says one trader that illicit profiteering has 
gone, No one here seriously doubts that 
some graft continues in the government, but 
it’s at least on a far more moderate scale 
than before. 

The great bulk of Laos imports, of course, 
stay in the major towns and cities; small 
villages are fairly self-sufficient and do not 
need most foreign goods, American officials 
fret over what will happen here when U.S. 
aid declines or stops, eliminating the im- 
ported products that many relatively pros- 
perous townfolk are accustomed to. The 
inevitable lowered living standard could have 
serious political repercussions. 


Inauguration of New President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Friday, January 20, 1961: 

INAUGURATION OF NEW PRESIDENT 

As the 35th President of the United States, 
the youngest man and first Catholic to hold 
this office, John Fitzgerald Kennedy this 
afternoon donned the mantle of leadership 
of his country and the free world at one of 
the most crucial periods in history. The 
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crises that plagued his three immediate pred- 
ecessors have not been resolved, although 
Dwight D. Eisenhower managed to keep us 
out of war and maintain an uneasy peace 
after the costly conflicts during the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. 

If the Nation's new Chief Executive in- 
herits many problems at home and abroad, 
he also has many compensating factors 
working for him and his administration, 
chief of which is a strong America, the most 
powerful country on the face of the globe. 
Át a time when our principal adversaries and 
many lands that have recently acquired 
their independence are struggling to bolster 
their economies and their strength, the 
chief concern of the United States Is overpro- 
duction. We have too much of everything 
as industries and farms turn out more than 
we can,absorb at home and export abroad. 

While this is reassuring in one sense, it 
aleo creates new problems. More individuals 
die from overeating than from starvation 
and so it is with countries, as we are learn- 
ing the hard way. Our blessings can be a 
source of weakness unless the problems that 
have been raised by the conflict of inter- 
ests are solved, while our new President 
charts a safe course for the Ship of State 
through the perilous international waters. 

In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy opened the door wide for the Commu- 
nists to join the United States in a fresh 
start in a quest for permanent peace, but he 
made it unmistakably clear that appease- 
ment was out if that is what the Kremlin 
had in mind in breaking off negotiations 
with the Eisenhower administration with the 
announcement that its spokesman would 
walt for his successor to take the helm. 

Mr. Kennedy voiced the sentiments of the 
American people when he accompanied his 
invitation with these words: 

We shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend or 
oppose any foe in order to assure the survival 
and success of liberty.” 

Furthermore, he served notice that a 
strong America will not tempt any potential 
adversaries, meaning principally the Soviet 
Union and Red China, by allowing itself 
to become weak. He also alluded to the 
preservation of unity in the West. Thus, in 
effect, he made it abundantly clear that the 
foreign policy of the United States under 
the Kennedy administration will not differ 
in its essentials from that of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

President Kennedy faces a monumental 
task In dealing with a variety of challenges. 
While he will have millions of his country- 
men at his beck and call in government and 
the services of others in civilian life will be 
available, should the need develop, the re- 
sponsibility for leadership will rest on his 
broad shoulders. Although he has had no 
experience in the executive branch of gov- 
ernment, because of his service in both 
Houses of Congress he is not a stranger on 
the Washington scene. And his campaign 
travels and other opportunities that have 
come to him have added to his knowledge of 
public affairs. What he lacks, older asso- 
clates and experts in many fields, who will 
be a part of his administration, will be in a 
position to supply to avoid the pitfalls, with 
special emphasis on excessive spending. 

Responsibility has a way of sobering and 
maturing individuals in and out of govern- 
ment. President Kennedy is not likely to be 
an exception. 

The American people would do well to 
ponder these inspiring words the new Presi- 
dent uttered on this historic occasion: 

“Ask not what your country will do for 
you; ask what you can do for your country.” 

In that spirit, we salute the Nation's new 
leader and wish him well, as will all loyal 
Americans without regard for political affil- 
iations or other considerations, though he 
be a minority choice in one of the closest 
presidential elections of modern times. 
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Executives Study for Jobs Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, last, the ninth session of the train- 
ing program for international business 
executives commenced at the American 
University here in Washington. This 
program organized and supported by the 
Business Council for International Un- 
derstanding, a nonprofit corporation, is 
steadily gaining acceptance as a must 
in improving the performance of our 
business representatives abroad as well 
as those in international responsibilities 
here athome. Under unanimous consent 
I include in the Recor a recent article 
appearing in the New York Times con- 
cerning the merit and worth of this 
program: 

Executive STUDY ror JOBS ABROAD—AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL TRAINED TO ADMINISTER ER- 
PANDING BUSINESSES OVERSEAS 
American business continued to expand its 

operations abroad last year. This is not a 

new trend, but it is one that has been stead- 

ily accelerating in recent years. 

At present, private investment overseas in 
factories and other facilities amounts to more 
than $30 billion. That’s a huge stake. To 
preserve it and convert it into profits requires 
highly skilled personnel with training in the 
ways of international business. 

Whenever possible, many companies fer 
to utilize local talent. But it is not aways 
possible and American businessmen must 
then do the job overseas. 


To prepare them for these specialized as- 
signments, more and more American corpo- 
rations are sending their younger executives 
to school. These schools“ may consist of 
special training and indoctrination within 
the company, study at foreign business insti- 
tutes, or special university courses and 
seminars at home. 

COURSE IS SCHEDULED 


On January 23 one of the most thorough 
and unusual of such courses will begin its 
1961 school year at the American University 
in Washington, D.C. It is called the BCIU 
training program for international business 
executives. 

The BCIU stands for the Business Council 
for International Understanding, a nonprofit 
organization composed of about 70 U.S. com- 
panies doing business overseas. 

The course is thorough in that during 
each 4-week span it not only covers about 
every aspect of International business opera- 
tions, but also deals with the culture, tra- 
ditions and customs of foreign countries. 
It is unusual in that the students’ wives 
are also urged to attend either a special 1- 
week course or a full 4-week indoctrination 
in the mores of alien lands. 

The students, chosen by their respective 
companies, are in the middle or upper man- 
agement category. They are not men just 
beginning to assume executive responsi- 
bility. The executives attending the pro- 
gram since its inception in 1959 have been 
limited to 25 each session on a first-come, 
first-served basis. They have-included do- 
mestic-based personnel with international 
responsibilities, employees assigned to over- 
sea positions and the nationals of other 
countries employed by American corpora- 
ticns abroad. 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING OPTIONAL 


Training in a foreign language is optional. 
During the basic 4-week session, the execu- 
tive students can take 2 hours of language 

ction each afternoon or they can en- 
roll for a supplementaly 2-week course of 
language only. 

Washington was chosen for the training 
program because it is possible there to draw 
upon the experience of business and govern- 
ment as well as the facilities of a major uni- 
versity. Business leaders with foreign expe- 
Tience participate in discussion periods. The 
State Department, the U.S. Information 
Agency and other Government departments 
and agencies provide experts for discussion 
and consultation. Foreign ambassadors and 
embassy personnel are available, 

The BCIU policy board, under the chair- 
Manship of Charles M. White, former chair- 
Man of Republic Steel Corp., planned and 
Organized the training program. It consists 
of two parts—a general course in which all 
Students participate and a specialized area 
Course covering the country or countries in 
which the individual student is particularly 
interested, 


TYPICAL CURRICULUM 


A typical curriculum for the general course 
includes such broad subjects as “American 
tutions and Viewpoints,” “American 
Society," the “Arts in America,” “American 
and Foreign Cultures.” 

Within these categories fall many more 
Specific subjects. To list only a few: The. 

erican image abroad, the development 
and functioning of the American economic 
System, fordign policy, folklore and urban 
culture, movies and drama, labor in Ameri- 
can foreign relations, psychology in interna- 
tional communications. 

There are also special lectures. These 
might touch on Chinese communism, the 
role of the military in underdeveloped coun- 
tries or opinion survey of the United States. 


The course for wives takes up such things 
as cultural differences around the world, how 
to answer questions about the United States, 
living and social conditions abroad, Amert- 
can art and architecture, and, of course, the 


importance of wives in U.S, representation 
Overseas 


The schoo! has coffee hours on Thursday 
afternoons and dinners on Tuesday evenings, 
Business and Government officials attend 
these sessions for discussions, 

The Washington school will have five sepa- 
Tate and complete 4-week sessions this year. 
After the one beginning January 23, sessions 
are scheduled for April 3, June 12, September 
18 and Noyember 13. A participating com- 
pany together with the Business Council for 
International Understanding foots the stu- 
dent's bills. 


Mortgage Bankers Association Says 
Weaver Will Be Competent and Well 
Balanced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
`- HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the attacks which have been made on 
Mr. Robert C. Weaver, President Ken- 
nedy's appointee as Administrator of the 
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Housing and Home Finance Agency, I 
insert the comments of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America from its 
ene newsletter of January 23, 
1961: 

The new HHFA Administrator, Robert C. 
Weaver, a yigorous, personable man in his 
early fifties, is definitely to be classed as 
“liberal” in his economic, social, and political 
views. He held a number of positions in 
the Roosevelt and Truman administrations. 
Under the administration of Governor Harri- 
man, of New York, he handled competently 
the difficult task cf rent control. Prior to 
his new appointment, he was vice chairman 
of New York City’s redevelopment agency. 
His interest in housing is broad, but his 
activities have been largely in the area of 
public housing and in dealing with the prob- 
lems of racial discrimination in the housing 
market, Dr. Weaver received his doctorate at 
Harvard University. His liberal views can be 
expected to be accompanied by a moderate 
approach, As a student of human relation- 
ships, he has demonstrated a full sense of 
the difficulties in achieving the social changes 
that are his objectives. We believe he can 
be counted on to listen to all sides, to avoid 
extremism, and to give a competent and 
well-balanced administration. 

Some question has been raised as to his 
confirmation because of the known disap- 
polntment at his appointment on the part of 
some southern leaders, none of whom ep- 
pear to have been previously. consulted. 
While delay is to be expected in handling 
his case, there is little doubt of his ultimate 
acceptance by both the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, to which the appoint- 
ment is referred, and by the Senate itself. 


Space Flight in the Next Decade—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the first of a series of articles on space 
flight in the next decade. As one of the 
original members of the House Special 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration and as a present 
member of the permanent House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, I 
have closely followed the development 
and progress we have made in space ex- 
ploration for peaceful purposes and for 
military defense purposes leading to 
eventual interplanetary travel and 
communications. 

Our progress in these complex and 
difficult fields has been rapid, progres- 
sive and amazing. 

There is much yet to be done. The 
purpose of these series of articles is to 
project new thinking and planning in 
space and interplanetary exploration in 
the next decade. 

These articles were prepared by Roy 
K. Knutson, chairman of the corporate 
space committee of North American 
Aviation, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif. 

I am confident the Members of Con- 
gress will find these articles interesting 
and informative. 

Tur Next DECADE 

The space age dawned spectacularly in the 

latter half of 1957 with the launching of 
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the Russian sputnik. This and subsequent 
feats, both in Russia and the United States, 
have been likened in their effects on human 
history to the development of the atomic 
bomb in the previous decade. It is appro- 
priate to ask the question, “Whither the 
space age in the next decade?” A variety of 
individuals and groups haye come forward 
with answers to the question according to 
their own particular interests or experience. 
Military men have tended to regard space as 
a simple extension of the terrestrial military 
arena. The astronautic enthusiasts, en- 
couraged by the early steps that have been 
taken, urge massive lunar and interplanetary 
exploration programs by men in fantastic 
spaceships. The scientists see an oppor- 
tunity to expand knowledge of the earth, 
solar system, and the universe around us. 
And the statesmen want spectacular achieve- 
ments to symbolize our technological supe- 
ricrity in the battle for international pres- 
tige. The result hes been a profusion of 
Space recommendations, grandicse in con- 
cept and of incalculable cost. At best these 
recommendations provide an uncertain and 
confusing picture of the years ahead in space 
exploration; more basic considerations are 
obviously required if a credible projection 
is to be made, 

The technological state of the art is one 
such consideration. However, although a 
necessary condition, technological feasibility 
is not a compelling reason for any space 
undertaking. As with most human en- 
dea vor, we must determine If the cost of any 
particular space project is commensurate 
with the return, or H greater benefit would 
result from a like amount of effort expended 
in another direction. Since space flight re- 
quires the application of the highest levels 
of our technology, it will always vie for man- 
power, money, and material with other proj- 
ects involving perhaps a greater urgency. 
For example, it would undoubtedly be tech- 
nically feasible to place a man on the moon 
and return him safely to earth within con- 
siderably less time than a decade. However, 
such an undertaking would require a massive 
effort involving a considerable proportion of 
our best scientists and engineers, a budget 
representing a sizable percentage of the 
yearly defense expenditure, and the priority 
utilization of hardware and material other- 
wise required in the national defense effort. 

This is the crux of the problem in project- 
ing the timetable of space activity in the 
next decade. Space is important and we 
will see exciting and important developments 
in this field in the years ahead, But we 
cannot neglect the manned bombers and in- 
terceptors, the missiles, the submarines and 
carriers, and all the other military hardware 
so necessary to our survival in this era. The 
picture of space filght progreses assembled 
in the following pages attempts to maintain 
a balance between what is technologically 
feasible and what may be practicable in 
terms of the Nation's economy and secu- 
rity, 

THE MISSIONS 

The next decade can see a large number 
of space missions for widely different pur- 
poses. A broad classification of these mis- 
sions may be made under three categories: 
Vicinity of earth, lunar, interplanetary. 

Initially, the missions will be mainly un- 
manned, but in the latter half of the pe- 
riod manned missions in the vicinity of 
earth may be almost commonplace. And 
toward the end of the decade, a 
almed at placing man on the moon should 
be underway. Manned interplanetary flight 
will certainly await this moon mission; it 
appears that such flights may be as much 
as two decades removed. 

Most missions in the period will be ori- 
ented toward scientific research and explora- 
tion. However, a number of military mis- 
sions may attain increasing utility and 
importance. Generally, it is expected that 
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space flight in the decade will serve the 
following main purposes: 

Nonmilitary: Increase knowledge of earth, 
moon, sun, and planets; astronomical re- 
search; global communication; weather fore- 
casting. 

Military: Reconnaissance, global com- 
munication, satellite neutralization, military 
research. x 


Gold, Silver, and Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
Washington Letter of January 1961 pub- 
lished by the fitm, Groseclose, Williams 
& Associates, financial analysts and con- 
sultants of the city of Washington, D.C., 
concerning gold, silver, and fiscal policy. 

The statement throws light on the 
current situation wherein the flight of 
gold from this country is a source of 
concern to our Government officials and 
to our people. - 

The letter follows: 

GOLD, SILVER, AND FISCAL POLICY ' 


The gold miner's dilemma is a dilemma 
created by inequity. It is this: For every 
dollar's worth of gold drawn from the earth 
by human toil, the money institution, with 
the approval of law, may create $3 of equiv- 
alent purchasing power bidding for goods 
and services in the market against the 
miner’s dollar. When these dollars are 
mingled in the banking system, another $3 
of credit money may arise to add their com- 
petitive power in the market. What gives 
poignancy to the miner’s dilemma is its uni- 
versality: it is shared by all who create wealth 
by labor. Here in a nutshell is the origin of 
the stresses and strains which the following 
paragraphs will examine in more detail, yet 
all too briefly for their importance. 

THE LIVING FACTS 


The statistics of immediate concern about 
gold are the following: 

(a) A net gold outflow has been in prog- 
ress for a decade and in recent months has 
been of climactic dimensions. 

(b) This is the first decade in American 
history to register a net loss of gold. 

(e) This loss now is over one-fourth the 
total held at the beginning of the movement. 

(d) This loss has gone on in a period of 
rapid economic expansion and demand for 
money and credit, 

THE ISSUES STATED 

The main issue raised by these events ts 
whether the current outflow of gold from 
this county represents a normal redistri- 
bution of supplies, or whether there is a 
basic shortage of gold in the world to meet 
monetary requirements. 

Official opinion seems to be that world 
gold supplies are adequate, given a degree 
of political tranquality, and that the prob- 
lem is one of distribution, Proponents of 
this view believe that currency dislocations 
can be solved by using the flat of govern- 
ment to manipulate money rates and to 


1A statement prepared for the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S, Senate, 
and the 66th annual meeting of the North- 
west Mining Association by Elgin Groseclose, 
Ph. D., Dec. 1, 1960. 
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control the production and movement of 


Obviously, money management under this 
thesis involves an increasing control and 
direction of livelihood activities from the 
center—more and more managed economy 
and state control of production and distri- 
bution. 

Two questions are raised by this thesis: 
(a) the ability of government to enforce 
its fiat, and (b) the probability of tranquil- 
ity in a world of change. 


MONEY IS A STATIC ECONOMY 


If, for instance, everyone bought and sold 
the same things in the same amounts, there 
would be no need of money to settle bal- 
ances. In a closed economy, bookkeeping 
entries might serve as money, a5 millstones 
did among the primitive Yap islanders. In 
an open economy, this is not the case. The 
rapid and uneven advances of technology 
create extraordinary demand for certain 
products; at the same time, demand for 
other products disappears. Mule markets 
have given way to auto shows, the Pullman 
coach to the airplane. These changes carry 
with them great shifts of capital, with 
diversions in the flow of profits from which 
arise the savings that provide the capital 
for such shifts. 

Money is the equalizer of trade in such 
economies; it oils the orderly movement of 
technological progress; specifically, it pro- 
vides the reserves which business needs to 
meet the cyclical movements of economy. 

As the world economy widens, not only 
do the strains increase, but also the flat of 
government narrows. The revival of Japan 
aifects the domestic textile industry; Euro- 
pean manufacturers are now pushing out 
U.S. products in a hundred markets, and 
thereby creating joblessness in American 
cities. A rising flow of Russian oll is pene- 
trating what has been regarded by some as 
an international cartel. Government action 
may modify, but cannot long control such 
movements. To meet these dislocations re- 
quires strong financial and monetary re- 
serves. 


GOLD IN AN UNSETTLED WORLD 


Moreover, so long as separate sovereignties 
exist, the exposure to political shock and dis- 
turbance increases. So long as the threat of 
war continues the demand persists for tangi- 
ble forms of wealth that are relatively in- 
destructible, easily conseryed and moved. 
The precious metals have from the 
of history most admirably served these pur- 


poses. 

The question is: What is the technical and 
political state of the world? Can we safely 
abandon the precious metals as money in 
favor of money that is increasingly flat, that 
is increasingly diluted with government 
obligations taking the place of the precious 
metals? 

It is everywhere conceded that we are in 
a far-reaching technological revolution. So 
far as the political situation is concerned, 
peace prevails solely because of the exist- 
ence of two armed adversaries, relatively bal- 
anced in their possession of the most destruc- 
tive weapon in history. The plain facts are 
that the American people are for the first 
time in their history engaged in an arms 
race, and that for the first time in their his- 
tory they find themselves no longer in con- 
trol of their own destiny. Willy-nilly, we 
are compelled to devote the major part of 
the tax revenues to defense; willy-nilly, we 
are no longer masters of our financial house. 


THE GOLD DRAIN 


The seriousness of the gold outflow need 
hardly be argued. The October gold specu- 
lation in London and the continuing free 
market tendencies are visible evidence of a 
subterranean disquiet whose rumblings may 
erupt in any quarter of the world. The fact 
is that men are becoming aware of the thin 
crust upon which the American dollar rests, 
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that a dilution of the American money sys- 
tem has been in progress now for a quarter 
century, and that conditions are again ap- 
proaching those that brought on the crash 
of 1929. 


CAUSES OF THE GOLD DRAIN— FOREIGN AID 


The immediate cause of the gold outflow 
is the public policy, adopted in 1948, of fos- 
tering the export of dollars, The motives 
for this policy were various. Underlying 
them, however, was the idea that there was 
a “dollar shortage’ abroad and that gold 
supplies needed redistribution. A dollar 
shortage” is a euphemism for want of money 
that was acceptable exchange for purchases 
beyond the frontier. In general this meant 
gold, because the national currencies were 
inconyertible. Dollars were acceptable be- 
cause they were convertible and hence “as 
good as gold.” 

Under this policy foreigners have been 
provided under official programs some $80 
billion. In addition, citizens have been en- 
couraged to create more billions of credits 
to foreigners through travel and foreign in- 
vestment. Trade policies have been designed 
to create dollar credits abroad, U.S. tariff 
rates have been lowered to stimulate imports, 
while the State Department has taken a 
benign view of import restrictions by tariffs, 
quotas, and other devices on the part of our 
friends abroad. Finally, the various Interna- 
tional institutions, such as IMF and the 
World Bank, have been employed, with U.S. 
approval, as a means of exporting dollars. 

The consequence has been that foreigners 
have acquired more dollars than they could 
spend, or desired to spend. Since the end of 
the war they have added some 627 billion 
to their dollar assets, and have taken down 
over $6 billion in gold. Dollar assets held 
by foreigners, readily convertible into cash, 
and thence into gold, consist of currency, 
bank deposits, Treasury bills and bonds, and 
commercial securities. The total at the end 
of 1959, as estimated by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, is of the order of $35 billion. 
Convertible assets abroad held by U.S. citi- 
zens, which cauld be used to offset these 
claims, amount to less than $4 billion, leav- 
ing a net potential elaim on gold of $31 
billion. 

SYSTEM 


The proximate cause of the gold drain is 
the failure to maintain a monetary system 
adequate to the worldwide strains placed 
upon it. Since World War II we have as- 
sumed vast and worldwide political and eco- 
nomic commitments. We have not provided 
a monetary and banking system strong 
enough to meet these responsibilities. We 
are operating an international monetary 
system with an institution designed for the 
needs of a closed, domestic economy, This 
is the Federal Reserve System, created in 
1913 hefore our entry into World War I and 
before we had accepted the status of a world 
power. Moreover, over the years, instead of 
strengthening this institution, we have al- 
lowed it steadily to deteriorate. 

To summarize the history of these happen- 
ings, we note the following: 

(&) The Federal Reserve System was cre- 
ated, as the preamble to the Federal Reserve 
Act states, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial! 
paper.” The idea was that by means of re- 
discounting commercial paper, the currency 
would be expanded and contracted in ac- 
cordance with the seasonal needs of business. 
This function was soon abandoned and’ the 
powers of the System were diverted to fi- 
nancing the needs of the Treasury. It be- 
came a mechanism for monetizing the public 
debt, and the commercial rediscount mecha- 
nism shrank to the condition of a vestigial 
organ. 


(b) By act of Congress and Presidential 
proclamation the U.S, dollar is declared to 
be 15 5/21 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, 
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and the Treasury is required to maintain all 
fornis of money at a parity with this value.“ 
Until this basic law and the policy are an- 
nulled, any consideration of U.S. monetary 
policy must recognize the place allotted to 
Sold. Despite a view advocated in some 
quarters, that metal ts not a necessity of a 
monetary system, the fact remains that the 
US. dollar ts defined as gold, and worldwide 
confidence in the dollar rests upon the as- 
surance that it will be maintained as a gold 
dollar. 

(c) Despite the definition of the U.S. dol- 
lar in terms of gold, it has been Increasingly 
a fat money since the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System. Fiat money derives 
its value from the dictate of the state rather- 
than from something inherent in the thing 
Used for payments. Thus the Federal Reserve 
Act authorized the issuance of circulating 
notes with a backing of only 40 percent gold. 
It further authorized commercial banks, 
members of the System, to treat deposits 
with Federal Reserve banks as prime reserves, 
and allowed the Federal Reserve banks to 
hold, as security for the payment of such de- 
posit abilities, only 35 percent in gold, The 
fat of the state proved inadequate to with- 
stand the loes of public confidence in 1933. 
The System broke down, and the currency 
bas remained inconvertible in domestic 
transactions ever since. 

(d) The gold element of the System was 
again reduced in 1945 to 25 percent of de- 
posits and currency, and has been reduced 
further, in relation to total Mabilities of the 
banking system, by various other techniques 
too Involved to be detailed here. In 1949, 
the Treasury held a gold stock of $24.4 bll- 
lion as final reserves against banking and 
Currency Uabilities of $169.8 billion; today, 
a Bold stock of $18 billion is required to 
Support banking and currency liabilities of 
8247.2 billion. Today the gold backing is 
around 744 percent of banking and currency 
Mabilities—iess than at the fime of the great 
collapse of 1933. 

(e) Beginning after World War I, and in- 
creasing after World War II, foreign central 
banks haye used dollar deposits and US. 

jury notes as a secondary reseryve—in 
Meu of gold—for their own note and deposit 
liabilities, In addition, foreign businessmen 
and investors, and others, have increasingly 
Carried their liquid reserves in the United 
States, either in the form of bank deposits, 
£overnment bonds, or readily marketable se- 
Curities. Finally, many individuals, not 
trusting the paper money of their own gov- 
ernments, and unable to obtain gold or 
Silver, haye acquired U.S. currency in the 
faith that it would maintain its stability 
and convertibility. 

(f) Faith in the convertibility of the dol- 
lar has in part rested upon the economic 
Strength of the United States. In more 
recent years, the chief reliance of foreigners 
has been the commitments we have assumed 
to the International Monetary Fund of 
Maintaining the convertibility of the dollar 
in gold for international transactions. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Until late in November the only serious 
oficial effort to stem the gold flow was a 
Plea to our merchants to sell more abroad 
and to our allies to take upon themselves 
a greater burden of foreign aid. On No- 
vember 16, the administration gave recog- 
nition to thé seriousness of the problem by 
issuing a Presidential statement and direc- 
tive to Federal agencies on the subject. The 
Principal corrective was an order to reduce 
the number of dependents of officials and 
military personnel overseas to a maximum 
Oí 200,000 from 480,000 and to limit foreign 


Act of May 12, 1938, and Presidential proc- 
lama tion of Jan. 21, 1934. 
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aid as much as possible to financing the 
purchase of goods and services of U.S. ori- 
gin. It was estimated that these measures 
might reduce the dollar outflow by 81 bil- 
lion—obviously an inadequate amount to 
meet a deficit estimated at $4 billion or more 
for 1960. Obviously also more positive re- 
forms are required. 

The following, in our view, are the Im- 
peratives: 

(a) Immediate reappraisal of oversea milt- 
tary and foreign ald commitments, with a 
view to their drastic reduction. 

(b) Balanced budget, retirement of debt, 
and reduction of banking system holdings of 
Government bonds. 

(e) The banking system should cease to 
be the fiscal fountain of the Treasury, but 
Treasury should seek its financing from in- 
stitutional and private capital sources, and 
restore the banking system to its original 
function of serving the commercial and 
short-term needs of the economy, This 
would release immense banking power 
needed to stimulate the economy. 

(d) The campaign to induce investment 
abroad should be terminated. The object 
of Government policy should be neither to 
encourage nor to discourage investment 
abroad, but In the direction of obtaining 
equitable treatment for American invest- 
ment abroad, including protection against 
expropriation. Foreign investment should 
not be favored by preferential tax treatment 
or other subsidy. 

(e) A more positive effort to obtain reduc- 
tion of barriers and discriminations imposed 
by our friends abroad upon the import of 
U.S. merchandise. 

(f) Limitation of Government interven- 
tion in the money market to times of na- 
tional emergency; limitation of Federal Re- 
serve intervention to meeting seasonal needs 
and local emergencies, as originally contem- 
plated when the System was created. Main- 

artificially low interest rates as an 
aid to Treasury financing only increases the 
inflationary pressure by discouraging private 
saving and stimulating private spending. 

(g) Federal tax policy that encourages 
greater domestic savings. Tax policy should 
be such as to encourage foreigners to invest 
their liquid holdings of dollars in fixed or 
more permanent farms of investment. A 
transfer of these assets from the short-term 
to the long-term category will do much to 
relleye the vulnerability of the dollar. 

(h) A gradual but positive rise in the re- 
serve ratio until currency and deposit Habll- 
ities are fully covered by gold. This may 
require a revaluation of the price of gold, 
but any revaluation of gold should occur 
only in connection with a return to full 
reserve currency; othetwise, the procedure 
will only light the fuse for a new Inflationary 
explosion. 


A FULLY BACKED CURRENCY 


The idea that a monetary system based 
on gold (or silver) need not have a full 
backing for the currency in circulation is an 
idea adopted with the founding of the Bank 
of England in 1694. The consequence of 
this theory of banking and money has been 
that the Bank of England has been com- 
pelled to suspend redemption of its notes— 
in effect, to declare insolvency—on the 
average of every quarter century since its 
founding. It would seem that these re- 
peated disasters were sufficient proof of the 
unsoundness of the idea without the neces- 
sity of arguing its immorality. Nevertheless, 
the theory has become entrenched in mone- 
tary practice, so that anyone who today 
challenges the notion is regarded, at best, 
as heterodox. Yet the viewpoint must be 
urged that a great power like the United 
States cannot afford to trust its prestige and 
its vast responsibilities to the uncertain seas 
of flat money. 
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Hazleton, Pa., Standard-Sentine! Marks 
95th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I include the following article by Mr. 
William E. Bachman, editor, the Stand- 
ard-Sentinel, which appeared in the 
January 18, 1961, edition of the Hazleton 
Plain Speaker: 

STANDARD-SENTINEL MARKS 95TH ANNIVER- 

SARY; BEGAN aS WEEKLY PUDLISHED BY 

Crvm War Ver 


(By Wm. E. Bachman) 


The Standard-Sentinel is proud to pro- 
claim that today is its 95th birthday. 

The first issue of the Hazleton Sentinel, 
Hazelton's first newspaper, was printed on 
January 18, 1866. 

The name “Sentinel” has remained a part 
of the publication that has survived to re- 
cord the events of history and all wars since 
the American Civil War. 

It Is also significant to record that this 
95th anniversary comes in the year when 
the Nation is celebrating the centennial of 
the War Between the States, a confilct which 
speeded the development of the press os a 
medium of communication. 


CIVIL WAR DAYS 


The Hazleton area in 1860, its population 
about 4,000, sent 800 volunteers to the sery- 
ice. Those of their familles who remained 
at home had to depend upon Ario Pardee 
for almost all the news from the battle zones. 
The “Big Company Store” of Ario Pardee & 
Co., at Broad and Wyoming Streets (now 
the site of the annex of the Northeastern 
Pennsylvania National Banking & Trust 
Co. building) had telegraph communication 
with all its collieries as well as to New York 
and Philadelphia. War bulletins were re- 
ceived over the telegraph and posted at the 
store. 

FIRST PUBLISHER 


The man who became Hazleton's first pub- 
lisher was a soldier who served the Union 
cause during the war. After the close of 
the war, but before his discharge from the 
Army, John C. Stokes had received an ap- 
pointment as teacher in the Hazleton Town- 
ship school at what was known as No. 3, 
near the Pardee Colliery, on what became 
Laurel Hill (now Laurel Terrace). Owing 
to a delay in the discharge of his regiment 
due to a mixup in muster rolls, he did not 
get home for the opening of the term. On 
September 18, however, he began teaching 
with about 40 scholars. 


COAL DISCOVERED 


The discovery of coal in the area, which 
later became Hazleton, early in the new cen- 
tury and the formation of the Hazleton Coal 
Co., in 1836, gave impetus to the growth of 
this community and consequently gave John 
Stokes the idea of publishing s paper. On 
October 14, 1865, he canvassed a number of 
friends and was greatly encouraged. He was 
joined by Fred A. Lauderburn, a prominent 
merchant, in the new venture. 

On November 24 Stokes concluded arrange- 
ments with J. Lawrence Getz, of Reading, 
for the purchase of his printing plant for 
use in Hazleton. The outfit, including a 
Washington handpress, was considered very 
complete at that time, but it was crude in 
comparison with today's speed presses. 
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The first quarters of the Hazleton Senti- 
nel were two rooms on the second floor of 
the western end of the Farmer’s Hotel, over 
a storeroom. This end of the building was 
a private dwelling house rather than part 
of the hotel. The hotel was later called 
the Valley Hotel and it was a popular place 
in its day. The site is now occupied by the 
YWCA building. 

Mr. Stokes had planned to publish the 
first edition during the first week in Jan- 
uary. The Washington handpress, how- 
ever, was not received on time, and the first 
number appeared on January 18, 1866. 

EARLY STRUGGLES 


The Hazelton Sentinel, in common with 
the ploneer press of a century ago, in the 
same economic cycle of the new budding coal 
industry, struggled through lean and uncer- 
tain years; when communities had not fully 
grown to realize that liberty or freedom of 
conscience cannot be had without freedom 
of discussion. The early publishers repre- 
sented an idea and used an invention, that 
was yet hardly developed—the printing press 
and the new idea of journalism—that the 
people have the right to know and to get 
their knowledge through a free press. 

FREQUENT CHANGES 


A few statistics clearly show the uncer- 
tainties of the pioneer press. From 1866 
until 1912 when the late Henry Walser be- 
came publisher of the Hazleton Sentinel, the 
names of 12 men had been identified as pub- 
lishers of the paper. 

This is in comparison to the years from 
1912 to the present when the names of but 
three families were associated with the news- 
paper publishing business which at first con- 
sisted of three separate publications. They 
are Walser. Dershuck and Lubrecht. 

Henry Walser, during 45 years activity as a 
publisher, masterminded a series of con- 
solidations and with years of hard work and 
the introduction of revolutionary methods, 
created two daily newspapers in 1926 that 
have continued to serve the Greater Hazle- 
ton area for 35 years under one management. 
The final consolidation with the Plain 
Speaker brought in the late John R. Dershuck 
as a partner, who until his death, added 
much to the success of the papers. 

In the early day sites of publication were 
changed almost as frequently as owners. 
The Hazleton Sentinel was printed at eight 
different locations in the community before 
Mr. Walser established the merged Daily 
Standard and Hazleton Sentinel in 1920 at 
the North Wyoming street address where 
it continues to be published. 

The first quarters, as stated, were in the 
Farmer's Hotel. When this office became too 
small, the paper was moved to a large room 
over the store of Lauderburn and Smith, 
Broad and Laurel Streets (now the site of 
Delsroth's Department Store). 

In the summer of 1868 the paper passed 
into the hands of W. A. M. Grier, of the 
banking firm of Pardee, Markle & Grier. 

The paper was next bought by Henry Wil- 
son, who retired at the end of 18 months and 
sold the Sentinel to Edwin Moore, proprietor 
of a music store in Hazleton and Jerry A. 
Sanders, publisher of the Berwick Gazette, 
who took over Mr. Moore's interest and 
carried on the business for a number of 
years. The office was moved to a room in 
the rear of Mr. Moore’s music store in Hazle 
Hall (the store now occupied by Hyman's 
Men’s Store). 

The office was later moved to the third 
floor of a building that adjoined the Central 
Hotel, East Broad Street, on the west. 

MERGER IN 1875 

The Sentinel was consolidated in 1875 
with the Daily News and Anthracite Record, 
the latter a weekly which had been issued by 
the News. The weekly was discontinued at 
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the consolidation. After the merger the 
name of the Dally News was dropped and 
the paper continued under the name of the 
Daily Sentinel. The Hazleton Sentinel, a 
weekly, was published in conjunction with 
the daily for many years, It was during this 
consolidation that the paper was first printed 
on a cylinder press which was operated by 
hand. 

Ater the merger the office was again moved 
to the quarters of the Dally News over the 
first Lauderbach clothing store location, West 
Broad Street (the Old Walnut Hall). 

In 1879 the Sentinel was taken over by 
Charles B. Snyder, who had the backing of 
W. A, M. Grier, the banker, 

In 1884 George B. Markie, of the Markle 
Banking & Trust Co., acquired the paper, and 
the office was moved to 32 North Wyoming 
Street. 

In 1888 Mr. Markle leased the paper to 
Norman Wallace, George Maue, arid Terrence 
McCloskey. Mr. Wallace died a year later 
and the business was acquired by Mr. Maue, 
who conducted it until 1892 when the Senti- 
nel Printing Co. was formed with John 
McCarthy as editor, C. F. Paul business man- 
ager, and George Maue superintendent, 

The office was moved to the Danzer and 
Powell Building, West Broad Street (now 
Deemer & Co.). 

In 1905 Fred Cuyle and George Maue 
bought the plant and carried on publication 
until the death of Mr. Cuyle in 1912, when 
it was purchased by Henry Walser and George 
T. Kirkendall, of Dallas. 


AM. AND P.M. MERGER 


In 1917 Mr. Walser and Mr, Kirkendall 
bought the Daily Standard, morning paper, 
that was published by William and George 
Lubrecht and merged it with the Sentinel 
under the name of the Standard Sentinel, a 
morning paper: 

After the Standard and the Sentinel 
merger the paper was printed at the Stand- 
ard plant on East Broad Street (now the 
PP. & L. office building). 

In 1920 Mr. Walser purchased the Fried- 
lander building, the present location of the 
newspapers and moved the Standard Sen- 
tinel there. 

In 1924, Mr. Kirkendall sold his interest 
and Mr. Walser became the sole owner. 

In 1926 the Standard Sentinel became a 
unit of a partnership merger with the Plain 
Speaker, afternoon daily. Mr. Walser and 
John R, Dershuck became joint owners and 
publishers of the papers. 

Following this consolidation the Plain 
Speaker plant on West Broad Street (now 
occupied by Morris, the Jeweler) was closed 
and the papers were published from the one 
plant on North Wyoming Street. 


ACTIVE MANAGEMENT 


This record of the Standard Sentinel spans 
a period of 95 years, 45 of which were under 
the personal and active management of 
Henry Walser. He became publisher, well 
versed In the mechanics of the business, due 
to being a printer by trade, which he learned 
in the shop of the Hazleton Sentinel. In- 
tervening years of activity in commercial, 
government and banking pursuits found him 
well grounded to assume the business man- 
agement. From the time he became pub- 
lisher in 1912 until he died in 1957 he de- 
voted all his time to his publishing business, 
He maintained an active and personal in- 
terest in all departments of the paper, a 
trait that was responsible for the growth of 
the newspapers to the proportions that have 
ranked them high in the newspaper publish- 
ing world. 


Henry Walser’s policy as a publisher was 
to have the news written and printed with- 
out bias and with the news columns free of 
editorial expression. He insisted on this 
principle on the part of all his newsroom 
employees. 
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REMARKABLE RECORD 


His record was unblemished in that he 
never was called to face a bar of justice on a 
libel charge. His relationships with his em- 
ployees through the years was such as to 
set another record that he never was forced 
to cease publication through a strike. He 
was instrumental in helping to form the first 
chapter of the International Typographical 
Union in Hazleton and he served as the first 
secretary of the chapter 60 years ago. The 
composing room employees are still members 
of the ITU while the newsroom workers are 
affiliated with the American Newspaper 
Guild and the pressroom employees are mem- 
bers of the International Pressmen's and 
Assistants Union of North America. 


ABLE COPUBLISHERS 


The consolidation of the Standard Senti- 
nel and Plain Speaker in 1926 brought the 
able and active services of his copublisher, 
John R. Dershuck. 

In 1935 the partnership was enlarged and 
Mrs. John R. Dershuck and Frank Walser 
became members. 

Since Mr. Dershuck's death in 1941, Mrs. 
Dershuck has continued to be a partner in 
the business. 

Frank Walser, son of Henry Walser, spent 
fruitful years under the tutelage of his father 
and took over the active management of the 
business upon his father’s death. Following 
his father’s and grandfather's steps, Frank 
H. Walser joined the newspaper staff-in 1957 
and serves in an executive capacity. 


Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the first 
day of this week marked the 43d anni- 
versary of Ukrainian Independence Day. 
As we recall that January day 43 years 
ago when the citizens of the Ukraine 
declared their sovereign integrity as a 
free people, I should like to join in the 
common hope and prayer that that dec- 
laration will soon again be reechoed, 
and that Ukraine may take her rightful 
place among her sovereign sister nations 
of the world. 

Freedom and independence are man’s 
most cherished possessions. Individuals 
as well as peoples aim for their attain- 
ment but, even after centuries of cease- 
less effort and untold sacrifice, all are 
not successful. And, often those who 
are fortunate enough to attain their goal 
are suddenly reduced once more to sub- 
jugation by their heartless enemies. 
However, these people at least have the 
consolation of knowing that they have 
tried and won—and with this in mind 
they are armed with the strength and 
courage to win again. That is the 
Ukrainian case. : 

For nearly three centuries Ukraini 
people lived under the oppressive czarist- 
regime of Russia, and for about half that 
time part of them were ruled by the 
Hapsburg monarchy of Vienna. During 
all that time they tried to regain their 
freedom. The opportunity came toward 
the end of the First World War. On 
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January 22, 1918, they proclaimed their 
independence and created the Ukrainian 
National Republic. The great Ukrainian 
Patriot, Professor Hrushevsky, was 
elected first President. They hardly had 
time to rebulld their war-torn country 
when they were attacked by the resur- 
gent Red army early in 1920. By June 
the country had been completely over- 
run, and was subsequently incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. Since then some 
42 million unhappy Ukrainians have been 
Suffering under the Soviet totalitarian 
dictatorship, Neither their own efforts, 
nor wartime conditions, ncr postwar in- 
ternational developments have intro- 
duced any perceptible change in their 
sad lot of suppression, subjugation, and 
human bondage. What the future has in 
Store for them is difficult to predict or 
foresee, but as long as they cling to their 
ideals of freedom and independence, they 
Can be sure that their sufferings and 
Sacrifices have not been in vain. I am 
Elad to echo the sentiments of thousands 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
the celebration of this anniversary, 
reinian Independence Day, 


The World Nears a Climax of Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are the remarks of the Honorable 
Alf M. Landon which were delivered to 
the American Whig-Cliosophic Society, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., 
January 6, 1961. Iam sure all Members 
of Congress will find Mr. Landon's com- 
Ments of interest: 

Tse Worin Nears A CLIMAX OF DECISION 


The first of this week, the world was on 
the bring of war in Lacs. However, political 
moves prevailed over military actions in 
Seeking a solution of the crisis in that little 
Country. Later on I will fit that situation 
into the policies I discuss this evening. 

Now the danger moves to our doorstep in 
Cuba. Instead of Berlin, in the heart of 
Europe, Laos, on the periphery—but never- 
theless a key country in southeast Asia—we 
heve reached a brenking point that includes 
the rame issues. 

The extension of the crisis from those 
countries to Cuba is all of the same pattern 
and involves the same decision, That is 
Communist pentration, step by step, seeking 
ultimate domination of the Western Hem!- 
sphere, 

I resume thot this famous discussion 
soclety is not interested in soft wordage. 
Therefore, I intend tonight to discuss with 
you some central political problems facing 
America and the world at this hour without 
the devices of polite rhetoric and without 
Rvolding some of the bitter and frightening 
cholees they present. 

I will propose answers which are, to my 
mind, promising. Consider it your respon- 
sibility as coequals in the American battle 
for health and survival to ponder them with 
high cerlousness and to scrutinize my solu- 
tions with rigor and power. Chew them, 
digest them, fight them, pick them to pieces. 

ut uppermost, relate to them as if your 
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very life were in the balance—for it surely is. 

At this moment we are nearing a 
climax of decision, Your charter members, 
on the eve of Lexington, faced life decisions. 
But through the moments of American his- 
tory that your membership participated in, 
none—none—¢arried the awful burdens and 
the sheer demands for agony that this 
atomic space age represents, 

Assuming our present dilemmas are solved, 
where do we go from there? Let me begin 
with a problem which seems petty and tritely 
material. On the surface it is a problem of 
domstic economics. But I hope to show that 
it is neither petty nor trite. 

We have suddenly become aware of the 
fact that our economic resources are not 
unlimited. As a result of many factors— 
some domestic, some international—we find 
ourselves in economic trouble. 

I am, of course, speaking of the balance 
of payments deficit and the precarious posi- 
tion of the dollar in the world today. Be- 
cause it is abundantly clear that the United 
States cannot continue with an unlimited 
policy of dollar expenditures, graye new 
choices must be faced. 

On the surface, that is an old problem. 
It is more than likely that fiscal policy was 
the one subject most discussed by this 
famed society from its earliest meetings. 
The term of George Washington was prin- 
cipally occupied with sound money—gov- 
ernment credit and banking problems. The 
same problems existed after the Civil War 
when the issue was greenbacks or resump- 
tion of specie payments, That finally came 
to a climax in 1896 when both parties split 
on monetary policies. 

Therefore, quite clearly, it looks like more 
of the same basic problem—one that has 
confronted every government at every time— 
the problem of gencral fiscal policy. 

But it is not the same old problem. It 
has a new character and a frightening one. 
For inextricably tied to it Is the issue of the 
life of the world. And what we do from 
this point on to save the world from disaster 
and gift it with health and freedom is deeply 
consequent on how honest and muscular 
we are in facing the problem of economic 
health. 

While we have proceeded in a diletantish 
and capricious way, theorizing end arguing 
about deficit finanoaing and the size of our 
national debt, the rest of the world has not 
considered that debate of trivial importance. 
The reactions of the hardheads in the rest 
of the world to developments in economic 
policy in the United States suggest the na- 
ture of their Judgments about which posi- 
tion is the correct one. 

And what should not have been subject 
to idle discussion has reaped a dangerous 
harvest, Confidence in the soundness of 
the American dollar is not at an all time 
high. Quite the contrary is true. And since 
the world as a whole believes that the 
soundness of the American dollar is the pre- 
condition for American rity and se- 
curity as well as that of the rest of the world, 
the present state of uncertainty is far more 


than economic in its consequences. 


The free world, its freedom and security 
its present and its future, Is dependent on 
America’s economic health. Why are there 
doubts and what is the nature of the dis- 
ease? 

At this moment there are critical domestic 
economic problems which were long overdue 
in making their appearance felt and are, in 
part, an aftermath of World War II. The 
demand for goods of all kinds at any price 
by consumers, which went on for so long. 
had to end at some point. But more sericus 
than that was the fact that this surging 
demand encouraged practices on the part of 
business which were unsound, The answer 
to all problems seemed to be a steady in- 
crease in prices because there seemed to be 
no limit to what the consumer would pay 
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for the that the consumer wanted. 
Stupidity and inefficiency in the running of 
business organizations opened the door to 
lax operating procedures, a philosophy of 
“all problems can be solved. by spending 
more money"—the money to be produced by 
raising prices, Prices and wages kept going 
up. Feathernesting in various ways—on the 
part of management and featherbedding on 
the part of labor—became the accepted 
practice. 

Artificiality marked our economy. Even 
those who most vociferously fought the hob- 
goblins of Government interference accepted 
the comfort of believing that the Govern- 
ment would somehow stimulate business 
when things got dificult and so successfully 
doctor the economic life of our country that 
the day of reckoning would never come. 
Normal prudence went out the window and 
all of a sudden we find ourselves In a posi- 
tion where demand has cooled down, price 
resistance has set in, and business and labor 
are caught in a most difficult trap. 

Yesterday, It was announced that Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy's economic advisers pro- 
posed that a cut In income taxes might well 
be called for as a remedy for the present 
recession, Here again, unfortunately, we 
find a continuation of the pattern of artifi- 
clality and, to a great degree, duplicity, in 
economic matters, In the face of a clear 
need for rigorous economic management, 
despite the fact that maximum diligence 
must be exerted by the Federal Government 
to prevent further inflationary stimuli and 
further devaluation of the dollar, we are 
treated once again to the old brown bottle 
full of magic patent medicine—always the 
sugar-coated pill. Distinguished, impartial, 
nonpolitical economists have long considered 
the treatment proposed—the cutting of in- 
come taxes—ineffectual. By the time the 
consequences can begin to make themseives 
felt, the recession has done ite damage and 
has begun to recede. All that remains is 
further deficits, more inflation and the kind 
of loose economic management which has 
characterized all sectors of our economic life. 

There is no single villain in that picture. 
That laxity of prudent planning and in the 
making of tough decisions has been equally 
true of Government. But Government has 
added an extra dimension to that sorry story. 
It has been the dimension of inconsistency 
raised to the level of what we must, in the 
final analysis, refer to as hypocrisy. If we 
analyze Government fiscal policy in the con- 
text of Government foreign policy, we dis- 
cover some extraordinary thing. I am re- 
ferring, in particular, to foreign-aid pro- 
grams and some of their cruel implications. 

Let me say right now that I totally ap- 
prove of the principles that underlay the 
torelgn-ald policies instituted after the war. 
I totally approve the granting by the Gov- 
ernment, in the right way, to the maximum 
degree possible, of all types of aid to all these 
areas of the world where human needs and 
political needs demand our sympathy and 
our practical assistance. I,oppose the hap- 
hazard, wasteful, and unrealistle use of 
these funds. . 

Now what does all this mean and what am 
I really talking about? 

Tam concerned with the apparent commit- 
ment of American foreign policy to a strong, 
effective, and fully implemented United Na- 
tions and the failure of American foreign 
policy to support such a program. It is my 
contention that our failure to view and 
use the United Nations appropriately is at 
the core of our present dilemma. And in the 
area of foreign spending that is most appar- 
ent. We have given considerable lpservice 
to, and the practical negation of, that organ- 
ization In our approach to foreign spending. 

For the most part our foreign-aid programs 
have been unilateral. They have naively 
ignored the finer points of psychological and 
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political finesse. They have paraded under 
the banners of selfiess altruism when; in 
reality they were the product of clear and 
open self-interest, In themselves, they de- 
prived the United Nations, at its most crucial 
formative stages, of the functional impor- 
tance it should have had, 

Long ago, I proposed a position of realism. 
I stated that weak, struggling, underdevel- 
oped peoples should receive aid of substance. 
I stated that these governments should be 
underwritten by the General Assembly of the 
U.N. on a noncancelable basis. I that 
every nation, to the limit of Its ability, con- 
tribute to a massive program on national 
economic growth and survival. Food and 
money and the wherewithal to work at top 
speed, without lack of capital, would produce 
live, healthy, new nations that could change 
the tide of history. 

It was my contention that there should be 
no unilateral programs on the of the 
United States. If the world needed—and it 
surely does—healthy, self-competent govern- 
ments, that end was the responsibility of the 
world. No deals—no infringement on the 
sovereign rights of the people involved—no 
quid pro quo—no humbling of national 
pride—but, on the contrary, a world effort 
through and by the United Nations for the 
health of the world. The consequences to 
the pattern of development in the Far East 
and southeast Asia, in particular, would be 
quite dramatic and for the first time give 
to that area the most important ingredient 
that has been missing now for years—hope. 

I spoke that way because I believed that 
the time was past where any one nation, any 
one power, could hope to solve or participate 
in the problems of any other nation by itself. 
In fact, the only circumstances in the past 
where that was possible were not based on 
humanitarian motives or on the level of 
higher morality. I think that you will un- 
derstand what I mean. 

It was to our interest to restore the eco- 
nomic and political stability of Europe. It 
was to our interest to help underdeveloped 
nations. We gave lavishly of our substance 
to the world. But we also bought a world 
environment for ourselves that was necessary 
to our own well-being and survival. In so 
doing I believe that our methods handi- 
capped the emergence of the sound national 
and international relationships for which 
they were designed. 

A nation must have a prideful reason for 
being. Its health is bound up with self- 
respect—national culture and ways of life— 
and the opportunity to create for Itself a 
climate and a place of its own choosing, It 
must do these things under conditions of 
absolute freedom. And it must do these 
things as part of the entire world, not part 
of a power bloc or a treaty organization. 
That is the road to health and freedom. It 
has not been the road we followed. 

At this very moment, we are paying a 
grave price in Laos for policies of expedi- 
ency. What should have been a United 
Nations responsibility at the height of the 
crisis in French Indochina became the 
manipulated pawn of power politics in the 
game of the cold war. 

Despite the setting up of an international 
control commission, it was the United States, 
unilaterally, that supplied economic and 
military aid to Laos and by defeating the 
intentions of the Geneva powers solution— 
the existence of a free Laos as a neutral 
state—we brought it into the arena of our 
conflicts with world communism and invited 
continuing instability and ultimate crisis. 
We have been forced to bypass the United 
Nations, even at this moment, and depend 
on a power bloc, SEATO, to face this crisis. 

if there had been no United Nations, or if 
we did not believe or want a United Nations 
to be an eminently powerful international 
factor, then, of course, we would have had 
to develop and implement policies identical 
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to those of the recent past. But we said 
that we wanted the United Nations to be 
the critical international force—respon- 
sible for the maintenance of peace and the 
protection of the rights and sovereignty of 
all member states and their peoples. 

I have learned from long, arduous experi- 
ence that the way you get men and organi- 
zations to assume responsibility is to give 
them that responsibility, unequivocally and 
absolutely. Never given the responsibility 
men and organizations never assume it or 
learn to exercise it, and rich rhetoric cannot 
breed the capacity to perform. 

Only when it served our unilateral pur- 
poses did we urge the United Nations to as- 
sume responsibility and, as a consequence, 
a curious kind of double standard set in 
which culminated im the crisis of the last 
General Assembly. K 

In his own firm and somewhat understated 
way that has been the gist of Dag Hammar- 
skjold'’s recent statements. He has clearly 
been fighting to carefully train the major 
powers in the granting of trust and respon- 
sibility, thereby building the prestige of the 
United Nations—particularly in the defense 
of the national integrity of smaller member 
states and in the support of popular govern- 
ments. 

It was when the full-fledged crisis of the 
past months developed that we finally, 
vigorously, rose to support that policy. But 
in a way, too late. The hostility and resist- 
ance of the Communist bloc to a strong 
secretariat has hampered the Secretary-Gen- 
eral's freedom of action. At long last, de- 
spite the tragedy inherent in the crippling 
of that brave man, there is a fortunate side 
to this situation. For, at long last, we must 
decide to make the fight ourselves and stop 
passing the back, The alternative is the 
death of the United Nations. 

I now come to my proposals—proposals 
concerned with the necessity we now face 
of remodeling our international policy: 

1. Since our national economic health is 
not a private matter, in what way can we 
prudently solve our present world-dollar 
problems? 

2. In terms of the new structure of world 
power and world danger, what are the alter- 
native possibilities of a new foreign policy 
and what should our position be in re the 
role and power of the United Nations? 

It should be apparent from what I have 
already said that I consider these two prob- 
lems deeply related—for it is obvious that 
the economic health of the United States 
is vital to the world as a whole. Too much 
of the world is dependent on that single 
fact. That is not merely a matter of protect- 
ing our pocketbooks. It is more a matter 
of protecting the peace and the survival of 
all those states whose very existence rests on 
the base of a strong and healthy American 
economy. 

I, therefore, propose a planned program 
of both the reduction in, and a change in, 
the character of American military aid simul- 
taneous with a program which will make it 
possible for individual states presently re- 
ceiving such aid to cut down the enormous 
cost of creating and maintaining their own 
defense establishments. That tremendous 
defense burden forces these nations to divert 
moneys which should properly be spent on 
their own vital economic needs, thereby 
dissipating the general economic aid they 
are receiving from us. 

The defense forces of small states have 
a double character. One makes it possible 
for them to cope with small, insurgent ele- 
ments or hostile forces from equally small 
neighboring states. The other is geared 
to defense from major external attack and 
participation in joint military efforts with 
å major power. 

In terms of the latter, military aid is both 
impractical and foolish. No amount of aid 
will make defense against a major power pos- 
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sible. In terms of the former, unilateral 
providing of limited ald always opens the 
door to misuse and an increase in cold war 
tension, While a small defense establish- 
ment correctly geared to deal with Insurgent 
internal forces and small scale exterior at- 
tack is needed, I contend that the source of 
supply, in terms of equipment, training, and 
money, must not be another independent 
state. 

I propose, on the contrary, that the United 
Nations be given a mandate to study the 
limited defense and military establishment 
needs of all small member states. On the 
basis of its findings provide money, material, 
and training through its own international 
auspices. 

I further propose, as a necessary corollary 
to that program, that all major powers be 
barred from supplying military ald of any 
kind. The arms race is not merely limited 
to the major powers, but also entraps the 
small states. They must be spared that 
frightening and unnecessary involvement. 

Such a program is possible only if the 
United States initiates an immediate and 
profound effort to give to the United Nations 
the full responsibility and the full capacity 
of doling out technical and financial aid for 
small defensive forces and the implementa- 
tion of the major defense of the national 
sovereignty of every member state. 

It should be readily clear that if every 
state in the world knows—in advance, and 
not on the basis of caprice—that the massive 
power of the United Nations is instantly 
available to act in its defense, the need for a 
private defense force in terms of major 
foreign aggression is substantially reduced. 

I am not speaking of the general question 
of disarmament nor am I addressing myself 
to the problems of the major powers. 

The most criminal waste of money and 
resources occurs in the small states who 
cannot carry the economic cost of a reason- 
ably effective defense establishment without 
imposing a terrible drain on already meager 
resources. 

Clearly, if the major moneys now being 
spent in maintaining defense establishments 
can be earmarked for domestic economic 
needs, at least in great part, and the pro- 
viding for the terrible wants of the people, 
the beneficent results of that alone—nation 
for nation and for the world as a whole— 
would be terrific, 

But, further, if the United States were to 
make a part of the moneys now being spent 
on defense aid available on long-term loans 
through the U.N. to these same states, and 
apply it to an Increase in the total of general 
economic aid, incalculable human suffering 
would be immediately reduced and the con- 
ventional timetables radically altered. 

The consequences would be substantial in 
many, many directions. The flow of dollars 
would immediately be cut but, even more 
important, by speeding up the economic 
development of the many nations engaged in 
the terrible struggle for economic survival, 
we create more viable markets. More trade 
creates more peace and stability—higher 
standards of living and health throughout 
the world, 

All of. that hinges on one central point, 
the final decision to build the United Na- 
tions, in an absolute and total sense, into the 
protector of every state in the world. That 
means that every state in the world must be 
admitted to membership in the United Na- 
tions—friend or foe—for otherwise the 
United Nations ceases to be anything other 
than a limited privileged club. 


Hardheaded, practical, realistic vision 
indicates, as I have sald in the past, that 
whether we approve of Communist China or 
not, sooner or later it will be admitted to the 
United Nations. 

Furthermore the General Assembly, as the 
Parliament of all member nations, must be 
encouraged and supported to operate with 
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the responsibility of maintaining peace and 
stability in the world, 

It should undergo a drastic revision in 
which proportional representation gives to it 
the proper form for representing the peo- 
pies of the world rather than merely the 
States. Numerical parity of membership 
merely encourages abuses and refusal to sub- 
mit, Churchill's great fear lay in this area 
and he was right. The voices must be 
heard—but in relation to size and not arbi- 
Wary equality, 

To offset the apparent dangers of pro- 
Portional representation the Security Coun- 
cll should be converted into a Chamber of 
Security, concerned with war-connected ac- 
tions and haying equal representation of all 
nations. It in turn would elect a watchdog 
committee from its own membership to pro- 
vlde for speedy emergency action. 

In that way, a massive population like 
that of Communist China would not have an 
advantage in the General Assembly because 
the proven device of two parliamentary 
chambers would provide, at least, practical 
equity. A clear decision in this area should 
‘decide the course of history. 

If we decide on a full realization of the 
inevitable and logically clear position of the 
United Nations, in one fell swoop we have at 
hand the machinery for a return to ration- 
ality in the areas of world economy, world 
Politics and our own national level of eco- 
nomic and political security. 

Obviously we are at a turning point. If 
We do not build on the United Nations we 
must, apparently, bulld on NATO, SEATO, 
and other such structures based on a policy 
of by fear the ruthless march of 
the Communist colonial empire. At pres- 
ent they are glittering facades with empty 
interiors. Furthermore, that is a negative 
Policy. 

The time is past for the solutions of past 
ages, the ententes, the power combinations, 
the fictional alinements. I refer you to the 
Conflicts inherent in NATO today, centering 
on not only France and Germany, but Bri- 
tain as well, where public sentiment is con- 

to many of each others positions. 
What kind of ultimate strategy can come 
from such a collection of conflicting powers, 
Unless the state of the world convinces them 
at long last that new dangers replace hither- 
to major points of difference. 

The wise stopgaps of the early years of 
the cold war demanded transition. That 

ition to international concordance on 
Questions of defense and morality has not 
taken place because It has not been fought 
for and made crucial to the foreign policy 
of America the strongest power on earth. 

Here in detail is the present state of 
affairs: 

1. We can no longer carry on our present 
Scale of economic and military assistance. 

e must cut down on one or the other, 
There obviously is a growing public senti- 
ment against continuing our economic 
foreign ald. 

2. We must have mare economic coopera- 
tion from our allies, not only by paying more 
or the cost of the containment policy, but 
by lowering thelr trade barriers against 
American products. If they don't promptly 
and generously mect that reality there is 
already incipient galling sentiment in Amer- 
ica toward them that can easily erupt and 
crystallize in Fortress America policies. 

3. To boost more economic cooperation 
from our European allies and to meet public 
Sentiment in their countries America’s nu- 
clear weapon sharing proposal represents a 
fundamental change in NATO structure. 
However, the crucial question of sharing con- 
trol of this nuclear weapon storehouse was 
Swept under the rug at the Paris NATO 
Meeting. 

That elther means more triggers for more 
fingers to precipitate an atomic war or a 
Stalemate of uncertainty and confusion in 
the swift and certain use of nuclear weapons 
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against a sneak atomic attack when minutes, 
not even hours, spell the difference between 
defeat or a salyaging operation of a kind. 

As between that policy and building on 
the U.N. I advocate not the past lofty theo- 
retical blueprint conception of the U.N., but 
its availability as a practical vehicle for ful- 
filling the needs of humanity. 

Now let me summarize briefly and care- 
fully the heart of my proposals, 

1. The condition of the world is such that 
we and the rest of the world are in desper- 
ate danger. Time is short and a way must 
be found to avoid the kind of disaster im- 
plicit In an atomic war, and even merely 
preparations for one: 

2. For our part we are dedicated to free- 
dom for ourselves, for the rest of mankind. 

3. We can lose our freedom through a 
policy of weakness and self-deception. We 
must stand firm in regard to the critical 
boundaries that divide the free world from 
the Communist empire. 

4. To protect our critical boundaries 
means the creation of total military power 
adequate to the requirements of the military 
front. 

5. But military power will not suffice if it 
is our hope to preclude the catastrophe im- 
plicit in the use of that power. Scienca 
knows no boundaries and the scientific pace 
quickens all over the world. 

8. We require a political program which 
frees us from unfounded resentments on the 
one hand and breeds health elsewhere in 
the world. Such a program must produce 
economic health, political stability, national 
pride and hope in all those areas that are 
desperately trying to survive and which must 
turn toward communism if other means of 
survival cannot be found. 

7. Such a political program cannot be a 
unilateral and self-serving action on our 
part. We have neither the means to support 
such a program to the full, nor the practical 
ways of implementing it. without creating 
strong resentment. I have repeatedly said 
in the Inst 10 years that, unlike Atlas, the 
United States could not carry the world on 
its back as we have been trying to do. The 
American taxpayers have made the enormous 
and unparalleled contribution of 873 billion 
in assisting one way or another other coun- 
tries since World War H. 

8. An international parliamentary body, 
the United Nations, holds the key if we par- 
ticipate in a clearly defined policy to 
strengthen it and support it. 

9. The United Nations offers a positive 
policy, As the British Prime Minister Mac- 
millan said last September, “It is the best, 
indeed the only, organization available for 
maintaining order, stability, and peace—in 
the world.” 

In the Security Council as well as the Gen- 
eral Assembly the Soviet and Peiping duplic- 
ity and conspiracy and disruptive tactics to 
reduce the rest of the world to colonies is 
exposed for all peoples to see. 

The massive effort last September by dicta- 
tors, in the limelight, trying to paralyze the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, dis- 
rupt its administrative machinery, and de- 
monstrate a new power bloc in that organiza- 
tion dramatizes that the world faces a new 
era in the United Nations, just as it faces 
one in NATO. When the General Assembly 
voted for Algerian independence—that 
stretching of the U.N. Charter—chartered a 
new future in the United Nations, and pos- 
sibly the whole world. A new force in man's 
history is shaping up. 

How enlightened the free world alliance 
deals with that unmistakable sign post is 
crucial to the survival of the whole world. 

The General Assembly has practically 
doubled since its organization. Nearly all 
the new memberships are either Asian or 
African. That development has been in the 
last 2 years. That means the political bal- 
ance in the General Assembly of the United 
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Nations has shifted. That entails a shift 
in the policies of the United States and its 
associates in the United Nations, 

10. To accomplish that we must open the 
door to membership to all nations, no matter 
our likes or dislikes, the rights and wrongs 
of our previous positions, 

11. It is that international parliamentary 
body with two chambers which must be given 
the responsibillty for economic planning and 
dispensing of funds where needed. It must 
become the world mechanism for world 
salvation and survival. 

12. We must press persistently and ener- 
getically the strengthening of the United Na- 
tions to deal immediately and effectively with 
the elimination of nuclear testing, nuclear 
war, and develop the means for international 
disarmament. And it must be given the 
means for protecting the national sovereign- 
ties of small states. 

13. Recognizing the dangers of irrespon- 
sible statements and charges by representa- 
tives of governments the United Nations 
should take under examination any state- 
ments which breed tension and dangerous 
hostilities, and be empowered to censure any 
member nation for verbal acts of war. The 
General Assembly should expose the truth to 
the world and act to maintain a climate con- 
ductive to peace. 

14. We must, in short, deal with the world 
as it is—not as we wish it to be. Our lives 
and our freedom depend on that. 


President Kennedy’s Views Toward 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed that the press has been engaged 
in a great deal of speculation about 
variou aspects of President Kennedy's 
foreign policy. 

Today I take the liberty of including 
for the attention of my colleagues ex- 
cerpts from remarks made by President 
Kennedy during the recent campaign 
when he addressed the Polish-American 
Congress in Chicago on October 1 of last 
year. 

I hope the program that President 
Kennedy had outlined as a candidate for 
this office will assist those who are to- 
day speculating about the future and 
who did not have an opportunity to hear 
this very penetrating speech. 

Mr. Kennedy's remarks follow: 
EXCERPTS From REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN F. 

KENNEDY AT THE POLISH-AMERICAN CON- 

GRESS, CHICAGO, ILL., OcToBER 1, 1960 

Our task is to pursue a policy of patiently 
encouraging freedom and carefully pressur- 
ing tyranny—a policy that looks toward evo- 
lution, not revolution—a policy that depends 
on peace, not war. 

More is involved than our policy toward 
Poland alone. We must show in West Berlin 
that we have no intentions of yielding to 
false Soviet claims or fierce Soviet threats 
that we believe history will in time yield a 
free and united Berlin and a free and united 
Europe. We must convince the Russians 
that we are rebuilding our defensive strength 
so that the route of military force can no 
longer be open to them. And we must prove 
to the men in Moscow that colonialism is 
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doomed everywhere in the world, including 
Eastern Europe. 

But the next administration must also de- 
vise a specific policy for Poland and Eastern 
Europe—and I would suggest seven points: 

First, we must arm ourselves with more 
flexible economic tools. We must be willing 
to recognize growing divisions im the Com- 
munist camp, and be willing to encourage 
those divisions. My amendment to the 
Battle Act would permit the President to 
use our economic strength to promote peace- 
ful change behind the Iron Curtain wherever 
this would help wean the so-called captive 
nations away from their Kremlin masters. 
In the 85th Congress this amendment was 
defeated by one vote. In the 86th Congress 
it passed the Senate but died in the House. 
In the 87th Congress, under new Presidential 
leadership, it must become law. 

Secondly, we must never—at any sum- 
mit, in any treaty declaration, in our words 
or even in our minds— recognize Soviet 
domination of Eastern Europe. Poland's 
claim to independence and liberty is not 
based on sentiment or politics. It is deeply 
rooted in history, in culture, and in law— 
and no matter what pressures the Soviets 
may exert, we do not intend to see that claim 
abandoned, 

Third, we must strengthen the eco- 
nomic and cultural ties between Poland and 
the United States—by expanding reciprocal 
trade, tourism, and information services. 
We can encourage the investment of Amer- 
ican capital and technology. We can rec- 
ognize the needs of Polish ships and airlines. 
And, perhaps most important of all, we can 
open our doors to refugees from the terror 


of tyranny. 

Fourth, we can increase the exchange 
of students, teachers, and techniclans—to 
give more Poles an opportunity to see the 
blessings of liberty—and to give us an oppor- 
tunity to assist the Poles in building an 
independent economy, particularly in agri- 
culture and the management of medium 
sized industry. The facts of the matter are 
that there are 10 times as many students 
here on government grants from the Ryukyu 
Islands as there are from all of Poland. I 
think we can do better. 

Fifth, we must strive to restore the tra- 
ditional identification which Poland and 
Eastern Europe haye had with the European 
community instead of the Soviet empire. 
We should invite all satellite nations to 
participate in all-European projects, to share 
in intellectual and cultural exchanges, to 
lower barriers to travel and trade, to work 
toward the resolution of ancient disputes. 
For Poland back through the centuries has 
belonged to the European tradition of free- 
dom and national independence. It has been 
a part of European culture, of European 
economy and European history. And even 
the Soviet Union cannot rewrite that history. 

Sixth, we must eliminate Poland's fear 
of the West, fears that are very real, and this 
includes, in particular, a fear of Germany. 
We must make plain our intention that dis- 
putes between West and East be settled 
by peaceful negotiations, not by force—that 
never again will Eastern European nations 
be violently stripped of their territories and 
resources. We cannot impose a boundary 
settlement on other nations, but we can en- 
courage peaceful and mutual accommoda- 
tion in the spirit of free Europe. 

Seventh, and finally, we must make use 
of our frozen Polish funds to remind the 
people of that nation that we share their 
traditional pride in culture, learning, and 
human welfare and offer to use these funds 
to build a national library and archives, a 
housing district, new schools, or—and I 
think this would be particularly effective— 
the reconstruction of the Warsaw Castle. 

When I was in Warsaw in 1955, I found 
no Poles who enjoyed the gaudy Soviet Pal- 
ace of Culture. And I believe that the 
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millions of dollars worth of zlotys we have 
idle in Poland—acquired from our surplus 
food sales—could be put to no better use than 
to answer this new symbol of Soviet arro- 
gance by rebuilding this traditional symbol 
of Polish independence. 

I know that some will say that all of this 
is wasted effort—that the people of Poland, 
however brave, are in a prison from which 
there is no early escape. But is this reason 
to ignore their needs? Is this an excuse for 
inaction? Have we forgotten the words: 


“I was hungry, and you gave me to eat; 
Naked, and you covered me; 

Sick, and you visited me; 

I was in prison, and you came to me.“ 


Italy Helps United States Check Outflow 
of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the efforts of our Govern- 
ment to check the outflow of gold from 
the United States, it is interesting to 
note that Italy is most cooperative in 
this effort and has taken specific steps 
to prevent the depletion of America’s 
gold reserves. If other countries would 
do likewise, we could solve this problem 
in a very short time. 

An article on this subject has appeared 
recently in the New York Times from 
its correspondent in Rome outlining 
Italy's steps to cooperate with the United 
States. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the 
article as published in the New York 
Times on January 1, 1961: 

Trantans Limrr INFLOW or DoLLARS, HELPING 
UNITED States REDUCE DEPLETIONS 
(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 

Rome, December 31,.—The Italian Govern- 
ment has taken effective measures to limit 
the outflow of dollars from the United States 
to Italy. In this way it has given its un- 
solicited cooperation to the efforts being 
made by the Eisenhower administration to 
prevent a further depletion of the American 
gold reserves. 

The measures taken have been so suc- 
cessful that the balance of payments be- 
tween Italy and the United States has been 
changed from a deficit for the United States, 
as it was in 1959, to a surplus in 1960. 

Precise figures are available only for the 
first 6 months of the year. They show that 
in the first half of 1959 there was a net out- 
fiow of dollars from the United States to 
Italy of $52 million but that in the first 
half of 1960 there was a net inflow of $79 
million from Italy to the United States. 

The measures taken by the Italian Goy- 
ernment consisted essentially of three suc- 
cessive lberalizations of imports from the 
United States. To liberalize imports means 
to remove all quantitative restrictions. 

At the end of 1959, 85 percent of Italian 
imports from the United’ States had been 
liberalized. A few agricultural products con- 
tinue to be subject to quantitative restric- 
tions. 

The effect of the liberalization was imme- 
diate. American exports to Italy had 
amounted in the first 9 months of 1959 to 
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$404,800,000, They rose in the same period 
of 1960 to $471 million. 

The United States drew alongside West 
Germany as the chief supplier of Italy, each 
contributing 14.1 percent of total Italian 
imports. 

The American trade balance with Italy 
showed surplus of $20,500,000 in the first 
9 months of 1959. The surplus was $181,- 
300,000 in the same period of 1960. 

OTHER MEASURES TAKEN 

Other measures to reduce the flow of dol- 
lars to Italy were: 

The Bank of Italy instructed all member 
banks to repay foreign debts and deposits. 
About $400 million was repaid, mostly to 
American banks. 

The Bank of Italy refused to make gold 
purchases, even when it seemed here that 
the dollar might be devalued, The last gold 
was bought in 1958, 

The discount rate, or the rate at which 
the Bank of Italy lends to the banks, was 
kept at 3.5 percent, 

The amount of money that Italians vis- 
iting the United States may take out of the 
country was raised from about $500 to $800. 

A bill was presented to Pariliament au- 
thorizing the government to grant long-term 
credits to underdeveloped countries. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 300 years ago the 
people lived happily in their historic 
homeland and enjoyed the fruits of their 
labor in freedom. At that time they 
were the masters of their own fate and 
destiny. Then in the mid-17th cen- 
tury a compact signed between the 
czar of Russia and the Ukrainian lead- 
ers, and the failure of the czar to abide 
by the terms of that compact, placed the 
Ukrainians under Russia’s autocracy. 
Following the bad faith of the Russian 
czar, the history of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple is one of misfortune and woe. 


For three centuries, except for the 
the brief period of 1918-20, Ukrainians 
have been subjected to oppressive alien 
regimes. But the First World War of- 
fered them the opportunity to free them- 
Selves. The Russian autocracy was 
shattered in 1917, and the Ukrainian 
people proclaimed their independence in 
January of 1918. That date, the 22d of 
January 1918, marked the rebirth of the 
Ukrainian Republic. 

For the next 2 years the Ukrainians 
worked hard to rebuild their war-torn 
country and did their utmost to safe- 
guard their hard-won freedom. How- 
ever, before they had sufficient time to 
accomplish these goals, they were over- 
whelmed by their inveterate foes, the 
Russians. By the middle of 1920 the 
country was overrun by the Red Army, 
Ukraine's independence vanished, and 
the country was made part of the Soviet 
Union. Since then, for more than four 
decades, some 42 million Ukrainians 
have been living under the oppressive 
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regime of Communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. During that time they have 
endured all the hardships of totalitari- 
anism, but they have not given up their 
national ideals or their devotion to free- 
dom. On this 43d anniversary observ- 
ance of their independence day, let us 
hope that they will again attain their na- 
tional goal, freedom in their homeland. 


A Plan for the More Thorough Information 
of Members of Congress With Respect 
to Our Problems and Interests in For- 
eign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following advertisement which pro- 
Poses a strengthening of the sector of 
Our activities affecting foreign nations, 
our relatiorfs with them and our national 
Policy with respect to international prob- 
lems. The advertisement appeared in 
the New York Times of October 4, 1960. 
This is, indeed, good doctrine. It 
Should be implemented. I am intro- 
ducing a bill to cover the situation. 

The advertisement follows: 

A PLAN FOR THE MORE THOROUGH INFORMA- 
TION OP MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO OUr PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS IN 
FOREION COUNTRIES 


The purpose of this advertisement is to 
Propose a new bill designed to strengthen 
the sector of our congressional activities con- 
cerned with legislation affecting foreign 
countries, our relations with them and our 
Rational policy with respect to international 
Problems. 


OUR FOREIGN PROBLEMS ARE AS IMPORTANT AS 
OUR DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


The prime purpose of the proposed bill Is 
to ensure that every one of our national law- 
makers will have the benefit of firsthand 
experience through ah extended stay in two 
foreign countries. This need not be a 
Utopian undertaking. In fact, it would 
cost each American citizen only two-thirds 
cent a year. 

In today’s world a U.S. Senator or Con- 
gressman who has never been abroad, and 
Who sees America’s problems only in the 
light of the particular interests of his local 
Constituents, is not properly equipped to 
discharge his or her duties to the Nation as 
& whole. 

We cannot afford to have legislation passed 
in by Members who lack personal 
insight into the type of problems we face 
abroad and into the problems of foreign na- 
tlons—which are very often identical. 

Just stop to compare the time, effort and 
study which a candidate for Congress usually 
devotes to local problems with his study and 
knowledge of foreign affairs. Yet, why 
should a Senator or Congressman, usually 
very capable and effective in protecting the 
local interests of his State or district, not 
be equally well equipped to make his own 
intelligent decisions on international affairs? 
Should he blindly follow the recommenda- 
tions of the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or of a congressional com- 
mittee? Would he blindly follow the lead of 
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others on domestic decisions affecting his 
State? No, he would refuse to delegate to 
others his right to decide such domestic or 
local matters, Then why deal with the 
foreign problems of the entire country with 
less thorough preparation and qualification? 

We can no longer get along in Congress 
with relatively few experts on foreign rela- 
tions. We are living in an era where every 
American Senator and Congressman must 
have a basic personal understanding and 
some firsthand knowledge of the problems of 
other nations. No man can intelligently 
weigh and anticipate the actions and re- 
actions of other countries without having 
spent some time abroad. And an occasional 
congressional trip abroad providing for a 
couple of days of well-regimented herding 
through carefully selected sites and govern- 
ment offices In a number of countries is no 
substitute for gaining a personal insight into 
America’s problems abroad. 

It is not proposed to make every Member 
of Congress an expert on every geographic 
area. But two foreign countries, known 
reasonably well, are a sound basis from which 
to judge the affairs of other countries, For 
instance, a 20-day stay in a single southeast 
Asian country by a Member-elect of Congress 
will not only equip him or her better to ap- 
praise problems affecting that particular 
country and our relations with it, but the 
resulting experience can easily be translated 
and applied to other countries in the Middle 
East, Africa, or Latin America. A 10-day stay 
in any one of the Communist countries will 
help understand other countries of the Com- 
munist bloc. There will be more than 20 new 
and uncommitted republics in Africa alone. 
An understanding of their problems, aspira- 
tions and intentions gained through personal 
contact by Members of our Legislature is of 
the utmost importance. 

The vote of a freshman Member of the 
House of Representatives is counted the same 
as that of the chairman of the House For- 
elgn Relations Committee with 20 years’ 
experience in Washington. 

TWO COUNTRIES IN 30 DAYS 


Superimposed on the experience of the 
present Members of Congress, the total 
knowledge gained by hundreds of Senators 
and Congressmen during 30 days of concen- 
trated studies would be tremendous and 
would encourage realistic decisions by legis- 
lators who know the problems firsthand. 
While one certainly cannot measure ac- 
quired knowledge and wisdom by simple 
numbers, it is equally-sure that immeasur- 
able good will come from such indoctrina- 
tion and studies. Meeting Government of- 
ficials and private individuals socially is con- 
sidered an important part of the orientation 
and indoctrination program. The unofficial 
and personal statements made at a luncheon 
or dinner often shed valuable light on the 
true feelings, hopes, and fears of our friends 
and critics. As few lawmakers could afford 
to pay for such an orientation trip out of 
their own pocket the trip can only be under- 
taken at Government expense. The Mem- 
bers-elect of the Senate or House should 
have the right to be accompanied by their 
wives, as women are shrewd observers and 
would materially contribute to the success 
of the program, 

Trips on official business such as frequently 
undertaken by Senators and Congressmen 
covering countries at the rate of one every 2 
or 3 days, although necessary, are not con- 
sidered a substitute for the proposed bill; 
they do not allow sufficient time for personal 
contact with the leaders in all walks of life 
in the countries visited. 

Members-elect of Congress, while on the 
proposed 30-day study and survey trips, 
would meet all kinds of government of- 
ficials, representatives of opposition parties, 
military, financial, labor and educational 
leaders, farmers, journalists, industrialists, 
diplomats and businessmen; not only of the 
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country in question, but those from other 
countries stationed there as well. Thirty 
days filled with interviews, briefing sessions, 
visits, exchanges of ideas, surveys and ab- 
sorbing everything to be learned about the 
particular country and its neighbors will 
help create a sounder basis for making de- 
cisions on probleins of world importance. 

The program then is not intended to en- 
courage hurried trips and superficial talks 
under the tutelage of our local ambassa- 
dor or military and economic mission chiefs, 
but to Insure (with their advice and coopera- 
tion) a deeper, more broadly based and 
varied study of all aspects of local life, na- 
tional problems and the many developments 
of importance and significance to the 
United States. 

COST OF PROGRAM 


Four hundred and thirty-seven representa- 
tives are now elected or reelected every 2 
years. One hundred Senators are elected or 
reelected every 6 years (one-third every 2 
years). This totals 470 congressional Mem- 
bers elected or reelected every 2 years. As- 
suming all are accompanied on the proposed 
trips by thelr wives (or husbands), a gen- 
erous estimate of the cost of plane travel 
and all other expenses would be $5,000 per 
couple per month, totaling $2,350,000 every 
2 years. This is the equivalent of two-thirds 
cent per capita per year. 

This seems precious little compared to 
what we spend on training or indoctrinat- 
ing less important Goyernment officials in 
other flelds. 

No official Government business would be 
transacted on such trips. Neither would 
the trips be under the auspices of any 
one branch or agency of the Government. 
They should be supported by all U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies and missions abroad, but 
emphasis should be on meeting the na- 
tionals of the host country’ 

Upon his return, each Senator and Con- 
gressman would submit a full report to 
Congress. Nonclassified portions would be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
the local press in the legislator’s State or 
congressional district would be urged to car- 
ry at least excerpts from such reports. 

In view of the fact that one-third of 
all the Senators and all the Congressmen 
are elected every 2 years, it would take 6 
years after the first election following pass- 
age of the bill before all Members of Con- 
gress could have participated. 

Countries to be visited by each Member- 
elect of Congress would be decided by lot 
and in such a matter that Members would 
have no choice of country. 

In order to accomplish these objectives 
without interfering with the official duties 
of the Members-elect, the proposed trips 
would be taken after elections and before 
Congress convenes. 

PROGRAM WILL BE BENEFICIAL TO ALL BRANCHES 
OF GOVERNMENT 

The personal knowledge and understand- 
ing gained by our lawmakers would not only 
help them in their own deliberations and 
decisions, but would materially contribute to 
a more effective and harmonious relationship 
between Congress and other branches of the 
U.S. Government in matters aff our 
relations with foreign countries, the United 
Nations, the lending agencies, etc, 

The p legislation therefore should 
be welcomed by all concerned. Our legisla- 
tors are anxious to be as well equipped as 
possible for their complex responsibilities, 
The executive branch’s cooperation with 
Congress would be helped by such orienta- 
tion and study trips. Members of the 
Cabinet and heads of Government agencies 
would find their relations with Congress 
made easier through personal understand- 
ing of foreign problems gained by all Mem- 
bers of Congress. The American people, for 
two-thirds cent per year, could thus equip 
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our 537 Senators and Congressmen better to 
discharge their grave duties in this area con- 
fidently and intelligently. The following is 
an outline of the proposed legislation: 
SURVEY AND STUDY PROGRAM IN AND OF FOR- 
EIGN AREAS BY MEMBERS-ELECT OF CONGRESS 


1. A designating committee would be 
set up to define “designated areas” for sur- 
vey and study. The designating committee 
will include one representative from each of 
the following: the Senate, the House of 
Representatives, the office of the President, 
certain Cabinet departments such as State; 
Defense; Commerce; Agriculture; Health, 
Welfare, and Education and selected agen- 
cles directly concerned with matters of in- 
ternational scope and foreign aid. The 
representative of the Department of State 
would serve as chairman. 

2. “Designated areas“ would be defined 
50 as to include any nations or specified por- 
tions, territories, possessions or trust terri- 
torles of such nations or any other appro- 
priate geographical area. 

3. Members-elect“ would include any 
person elected or reelected to the Senate or 
House who had not undertaken a survey trin 
pursuant to this act. Each Member-elect 
would be obliged, either prior to taking his 
seat in Congress or as scon thereafter as 
practicable during an adjournment or recess, 
to spend at least 30 days in two designated 
areas, including 10 days in an area within 
the Communist bloc. The number of Mem- 
bers-elect to be assigned to each designated 
area would be determined prior to each con- 
gressional election by the Designating Com- 
mittee so that Members-elect, as assigned by 
lot, would be able to leave on their respective 
survey trips immediately following the elec- 
tion. 

4. The proyisions of this bill shall not 
apply to Members of Congress who have 
taen their seats prior to this bill being enact- 
ed, unless they specifically wish to avail 
themselves of the provisions thereof during 
a period during which Congress is not in 
session, 

5. At least one Member-elect shall be as- 
signed to each designated area. The balance 
of the Members-elect shall be assigned in 
varying numbers to the various designated 
areas as determined by the Designating Com- 
mittee, giving due consideration to geo- 
graphical factors, population, resources, 
economy, and degree of US, interest in the 
respective area. No personal or Government 
business would be carried on by Members- 
elect during survey trips. Thelr entire time 
and effort would be devoted exclusively to 
the purposes of the bill, Le., the study of 
economic, political, health, educational, and 
other problems and matters of importance 
and interest to the United States. Each 
Member-elect would have the right to be ac- 
companied on his survey trip by his wife or 
husband. All reasonable and proper ex- 
penses incurred by each Member-elect or 
spouse, Including travel time, would be pro- 
vided for, including adequate allowance for 
entertainment, all as determined within the 
limitations set by the proposed bill. 

6, Upon completion of the survey, and as 
soon as practical after taking his seat, each 
Member-elect will fle a full report of the 
survey with the Designating Committee. 
Nonclassified portions of such reports would 
be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and reprinting in the public press would be 
encouraged. 

This appeal is addressed to the presidential 
candidates Vice President Nixon and Senator 
Kennedy, It also is addressed to the chalr- 
men of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee—whoever they may be in the new 
Congress. Should this appeal meet with 
favorable response, it Is hoped that sponsors 
may be found in Congress to draft a bill 
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setting forth the objectives and provisions 
outlined. 

This appeal is also addressed to the Amer- 
ican press in the hope that it will approve, 
publicize, and support the program. This 
advertisement, or excerpts thereof, may be 
reproduced freely, of course. 

If you agree with the plan, please write to 
your Senators and Congressmen expressing 
support, or simply mail this advertisement 
with your endorsement written on it. 

AMERICAN ADVISORY 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 


Growing Outcry Against Teenage 
Drinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has long been concerned at the 
tragic. results of New York State's re- 
fusal to raise its legal age for drinking 
from 18 to 21 in conformity with all the 
States which surround her, I have been 
encouraged at recent reports which indi- 
cate a growing demand on the part of 
individuals and organizations in New 
York that corrective action be taken by 
the State legislature. 

It has long been my contention that 
this problem is essentially an interstate 
one, since the availability of alcoholic 
beverages in New York State has lured 
a great many young people from neigh- 
boring States where, as teenagers, they 
have been prohibited from drinking or 
purchasing such beverages. Unfortu- 
nately, until recently, the ugly record of 
teenage accidents and deaths following 
drinking sessions in New York has failed 
to move the legislature to act. 

Now, however, Governor Rockefeller 
has recognized the difficulty this situ- 
ation has caused adjacent States and 
has acknowledged the responsibility of 
his State to look into it. In addition, 
more and more influential organizations 
within the State have demanded that 
the law be changed, a significant devel- 
opment, in my judgment, since out-of- 
State voices have heretofore fallen on 
deaf legislative ears. 

In the belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress has a valid interest in this 
interstate problem, and in the hope that 
continued efforts will assure success, I 
include as a part of my remarks in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Rochester 
(N. X.) Times-Union which was reprint- 
ed on January 9, 1961, in the Plainfield 
(N.J.) Courier-News, an editorial from 
the January 20, 1961, Newark Evening 
News, and a news article from the Janu- 
ary 22 Newark Sunday News. 

The articles follow: 


[From the Plainfield (N..) Courler-News, 


Jan. 9, 1961] 
LEGAL DRINKING AcE 
Many New Jersey residents are concerned 


that the tegat age for drinking in New York 
State is 18. In New Jersey the legal age 18 
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21. The following discussion of the subject 
is an editorial from the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times-Union, one of the Gannett group of 
newspapers which favors raising the legal 
age in New York to 21. 

Like many another knotty problem, the 
question of raising New York State’s minl- 
mum age for liquor sales from 18 to 21 may 
remain buried in committee in 1961 as it 
has in past years. 

But artieles on teenage drinking present 
evidence that a great many people are con- 
cerned about the problem. And not all of 
them are residents of the border States, 
whose teenagers take advantage of New 
York's more liberal law and later closing 
hours to cross the State lines, drink, and then 
drive home, sometimes with fatal results. 

Assemblyman Lucio F. Russo, Republican, 
of Staten Island, whose bill to raise New 
York's legal liquor sales limit from 18 to 
21 has stayed bottled up for years in the 
legislature’s excise committee, has said that 
chief opposition to It comes from the liquor 
industry and from organized labor. 

The industry's opposition is understand- 
ably selfish. Teenagers are good business. 
Organized labor’s opposition has a familiar 
ring—it fears that any reduction in liquor 
traffic would mean fewer jobs. There is no 
way of proving this, and the argument 18 
not very compelling. 

Others point out that girls are allowed to 
marry at 18 without parental consent, and 
boys are required to bear arms at that age. 
Another objection is that raising the mini- 
mum drinking age in public from 18 to 21 
might mean a return of many of the evils 
of prohibition, although this can't be proven 
either. 

It seems to us that many of these argu- 
ments against raising the age limit are spe- 
cious and based on false sentiment. In the 
last analysis, the question is one of judg- 
ment and morality. 

Alcohol has never been noted as a specific 
for improving the judgment of anyone, at 
18 or 50. The evidence is all to the contrary. 

What distinguishes the average teenager 
from his adult counterpart ts not his ability 
to run faster, throw a football better, or get 
nlong with less sleep, It’s his lack of good 
judgment that should come with maturity 
and experience and a sense of responsibility. 

Is it moral to drink? A great many people 
think not, even though they go on doing it. 
even though they see the evils of alcoholism 
all around them, even though they know In 
their hearts that the later in years a person 
starts to drink, the better. 

America has had one prolonged, tragic ex- 
perience with prohibition. But raising the 
drinking age limit to 21 would not be pro- 
hibition and shouldn't be confused as such. 

New York's neighboring States are worried 
about this situation. We agree with Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller when he said, “If this is a 
problem causing real difficulty to our neigh- 
bors, it's up to us to look Into it.” 

We hope that New York takes more than 
a cursory look, 

[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
i Jan. 20, 1961] 
Rising Vorcrs 


An excuse often heard at Albany for not 
raising New York's minimum drinking age 
from 18 to 21 is that the demand for a 
change comes mainly from outside the State. 

It would be more accurate to say that the 
individual groups secking to amend the law 
cannot compete with the concerted lobbying 
of those with a financial stake in the status 
quo. An effective ally for those who give 
first priority to revenue has been the excise 
committee with its ever-ready pigeonhole 
for the opposition's legislative efforts. 

Lately, however, a change has been noted. 
Onponents of the present minimum appear 
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to be growing. The New York State Council! 
of Churches has reentered the campaign, 
joining the State grange, Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and State PTA. 

Their efforts have convinced Senator 
Marchi, of Staten Island, who heads a de- 
laying action known as a study committee, 
that public hearings should be resumed at 
this legislative session. It now remains for 
interested individuals and groups to join 
& coordinated campaign to abolish the legal 
Sale of liquor to teenagers. 

From the Newark Sunday News, Jan. 22, 
1961] 


TEEN DRINKING HIT IN New YORE—PRESSURE 
MOUNTS WITHIN STATE FOR CHANGING Law 
(By Guy Savino) 

New Yorx.—"I feel,” wrote the high school 
Principal from Dutchess County, “that I 
Would not be doing my full job if I did not 
Write to you and urge that the legislature 
curb the ability of our teenagers to obtain 
alcoholic beverages in our State.” 

T am sure you will recognize the case I 
am about to relate from the newspaper 
headlines,” wrote the president of a West- 
chester parent-teachers’ association. “A 
mother in our area held a teenage open 
house. Not a drop of liquor was served. Yet 
a fierce fight broke out in which a 17-year- 
Old boy lost his life. A great many of those 
who attended the party had been imbibing 
alcoholic liquor before they arrived. Can't 
We do something to make it illegal for those 
Under 21 to purchase liquor?” 

These are just two samples of letters that 

in upon New York legislators during the 
year. The quoted letters are from the files 
of Senator John Marchi, Staten Island Re- 
Publican, 
STUDYING LIQUOR LAW 


is chairman of a legislative com- 
mittee that is surveying the State's alco- 
holic beverage law. For some time the com- 
mittee has debated reconsidering the law 
Which forbids purchase of liquor to persons 
under 18. New York stands alone in the 

ation as a State in which those under 21 
ure permitted to patronize bars and to buy 
Uquor, 

Marchi said he believes that because of the 
Public interest in the question, as revealed 

the letters and by the rising anger of 
School, farm, and church groups the age 
question must be reconsidered. 

Por years New York's neighbors, led by 
New Jersey, have bitterly criticized the State 
law. But the complaints have been spora- 
dic. It soon was recognized that if the 
change desired was to be effected it would 
have to come as a result of action within 
the State. 

Such interest now appears to be manifest- 
ing itself. 

MORE CONFIDENT 


Assemblyman Lucius Russo, Republican 
Sssemblyman from Staten Island, has intro- 
duced for the sixth time a bill to raise the 
age for purchase of liquor to 21. Russo 
is more confident than at any time in the 
bast that his bill will become law. 

Patting a fat file in his cabinet, he said 
he now has demands for action from the 
State parent-teachers’ association, the New 
York State Teachers Asociation, the State as- 
sociation of secondary school principals, the 
New York State Grange, the State bureau 
Of farms, the State conference farm organi- 
zation, and the State council of churches. 

‘These are not people who act without 
long and serious consideration,” said Russo. 
“They represent the finest in our State, if 
the legislature does not heed them, then who 
will heed?" 

But Russo said that pressure cannot be 
let up. 

The New York law has been criticized be- 
cause youth, refused liquor in their own 
States, cross over to New York. Those from 
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New Jersey make their way into New York 
over the bridges and tunnels and cross the 
State line from Bergen County into Suffern, 
But groups in other States have also com- 
plained about the law. 

However, those who have been fighting for 
the change feel they are thwarted because 
their own camp: rises and falls as public 
interest dictates, but the lobbyists who fight 
to retain the present law are on the job 
constantly. 


On Recognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, we are cer- 
tain to hear much discussion in the com- 
ing months about recognition of Red 
China and admitting it to the United 
Nations. I have been and will continue 
to be opposed to such recognition until 
the government of that county proves its 
right to recognition by adherence to the 
rules of international law and its re- 
nunciation of aggression. 

In order to understand the pressures 
we will be under to force recognition I 
call to the attention of the Members 
the following article from the January 
22, 1961, edition of Our Sunday Visitor: 

RIGHT OR WronG—Srop, THIEF! 

Somebody has stolen my car. I know who 
it Is, for I see him driving it shamelessly 
around town. He is a racketeer who has half 
the community paying tribute to him. He 
does a thriving trade in narcotics and blue 
movies. He is the local numbers king, our 
No. 1 bootlegger. He never appears in pub- 
lic unless he is surrounded by his own goon 
platoon. He has the whole town terrified, 
and yet some of our nicest people think it 
“smart” to entertain him. 

I have been to the police several times 
about my shiny new Chevvie and at first 
they clucked their tongues sympathetically 
and promised to do something. But as the 
months go by they tend to fob off my com- 
plaints and yesterday I overheard one of 
them refering to me as that old bore. 

I still don’t have my car and, worse, now 
there are prominent people in town starting 
to call me a troublemaker. 

“Why don't you give up? You can't argue 
with reality, can you? He is in possession of 
your car, He is the de facto owner. Do you 
have to be An ostrich and keep your head 
forever stuck in the sand? Forget your old 
car. You're never going to get it back. It's 
his now. Anyway, he's got it and what can 
you do about it? And, for pete's sake, stop 
calling him a robber. What difference does 
it make how he got it? The important thing 
it that he has it. Whyn’t you go off some- 
place and just drop dead?” 

In that parable you have all the principles 
on the Chinese Reds who, with their goon 
tactics, have taken over their native land. 
Should they be granted diplomatic recog- 
nition?—should these bandits even be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations? Certainly 
not, for they have obtained their power by 
force and fraud. Their title to possession 
is illegitimate, Any form of recognition 
would be a betrayal of the poor Chinese 
people now held in slavery. 

Nevertheless, traitorous Reds here in the 
United States and all over the world will 
concert their efforts with special vigor dur- 
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ing 1961. to procure diplomatic recognition 
by our Government and admission to the 
U.N, (with a place as one of the great powers 
on the Security Council) for Communist 
China, A memorandum from Father Joseph 
F. Thorning of World Affairs predicts the 
steps by which they will attempt to achieve 
their goals: $ 

1, There will be an early decision by the 
new administration permitting a number of 
Sovietized Chinese journalists to enter this 
country, with the simultaneous authoriza- 
tion of U.S. newsmen in limited numbers to 
visit Red China; 

2. A cultural exchange program, modeled 
on that now in force between the U.S.S.R. 
and our country, between Soviet China and 
the United States; 

3. A relaxation of the embargo on ship- 
ments to Red China, paying the way for 
increased trade and possible credit facilities, 
sold to the American public with the expla- 
nation that the Soviet dictator of China, 
Mao Tse-tung (like Josip Broz Tito?) can 


perhaps be detached from the Marxist- 


Leninist world conspiracy; and finally 

4. The establishment of full diplomatic 
relations between Red China and the United 
States, a move which already enjoys the 
support of all those public figures who agi- 
tated most persistently against full diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, such as Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Chester Bowles, Averell 
Harriman, Senator Wayne Morse, and the 
rest of their type. 

This whole program of creeping recog- 
nition will be punctuated all the way by 
declarations from the White House and the 
State Department alleging that there is no 
intent to approve the nature of the present 
regime in Red China. 

The usual false prophets masquerading as 
newspapermen—Drew Pearson, Walter Lipp- 
mann (who was mistaken in his estimate of 
Fidel Castro), and sundry editorial writers 
on the Washington Post, the New York Eve- 
ning Post, the Reporter; and the Nation— 
will beat the drums in the vanguard of this 
campaign. 

Now the overwhelming majority of the 
American people want none of this short- 
sighted and immoral policy. But in order to 
make their convictions effective, they will 
need information, leadership, and courage. 
Only thus can they cope with the practi- 
tioners of our present day “black magic“ —1 
mean propaganda—who have just scored an- 
other triumph for evil by wangling subsidies 
of $100 million from American taxpayers for 
the Communist dictator Josip Broz Tito. We 
must convince those around us that it is im- 
possible to win victories for freedom and 
decency by advancing moneys to Communist 
police states, 

Unfortunately, even some segments of the 
religious press, which was alert and effective 
in upholding liberty and Christian values 
against the Tito visit first proposed in 1956- 
57, have been victimized, in a few important 
instances, by Red “transmissions belt” oper- 
ators. In all likelihood, these editors, some 
of whom joined in the clamor of Representa- 
tive James Roosevett to abolish’ the con- 
gressional committee for defense against 
communism, do not have the least inkling 
of the way in which they are being duped. 

They ought to take their lead from Arch- 
bishop Paul Yu-Pin, formerly of Peiping and 
now planning a great university for free 
China on Formosa. Now visiting in the 
United States, Archbishop Yu-—Pin had this to 
say in an interview with Bob Considine: 

“First of all, it (recognition and admit- 
‘tance of Red China to the U.N.) would in- 
crease the prestige of Red China instead of 
diminishing it. It would tend a stamp of ap- 
proval to the thousands of Red Chinese 
agents working all through the world today. 
Imagine 500 Chinese visiting Havana to cele- 
brate a Cuban anniversary. I was in Lima 
not long ago and learned that the authorities 
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anti-Government guerrillas in the Andes. 

“Your country has had relations with Rus- 
sia since 1933. All you've had since that 
time is trouble. What do you really know 
about Russia? Where are you barred in 
Russia? The British recognized Red China 
immediately, and have not yet been able to 
send an ambassador there. The leaders of 
the Chinese slaves are out to conquer the 
world, just as are the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. If one cries ‘peace’ and the other 
‘war,’ that doesn't matter. They work to- 
gether. To think they don’t, and there will 
be trouble between them, is pathetic wishful 
thinking.” 

Archbishop Yu-Pin believes that it wouid 
be a disastrous mistake if the United States 
and its allies forced free China to give up 
Quemoy and Matsu. They are the best for- 
tified islands in the world,” he says. “Free 
Chinese troops could hold them indefinitely 
without outside help. They are the eyes of 
free China and of your 7th Fleet. To 
give them up would be to say to all slaves 
everywhere who strive for freedom, ‘abandon 
hope.’ ” 

Tt is significant that those editors—Catho- 
lics among them—who do everything pos- 
sible to smear and belittle the Knights of 
Columbus, the American Legion, Our Sunday 
Visitor, the Brooklyn Tablet, the Catholic 
News, of New York, the Wanderer (St. Paul), 
the Register, and National Review, are the 
very people who are most compassionate re- 
garding the present Communist dictatorship 
in Cuba. And no doubt we shall soon see 
them turning, little by little, toward the sup- 
port of concessions to Red China. 

Why? 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, the time is overdue, 
now, for us to withdraw recognition of the 
Communist government in Russia and re- 
shape our foreign policy realistically, We 
are in an all-out struggle with the Commu- 
nists until one side is victorious, 


Communist Sympathizers Mislead 
American Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant part of the cold war is the per- 
sistent and determined effort by Com- 
munist sympathizers to mislead and con- 
fuse the youth of this country. 

As an example, I am including with 
my remarks a letter I received recently 
from a student in my State of Wash- 
ington, and also my letter in reply. 

This young man is highly critical of 
the activities of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in general, and 
specifically of the film depicting the stu- 
dent riots in San Francisco last May 
during a committee hearing in that city. 
My reply answers the questions he raises 
and provides the true facts. For obvi- 
ous reasons, the young man’s name has 
been deleted. 

The letters are as follows: 

Hon. THomas M, Petty, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This letter is in reference to your åp- 
pearance on the television program, Con- 
gress Reports,” seen on January 15, 1961, 
9:30 am., on KOMO-TV (in Seattle). On 
that program I watched with great interest 
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your discussion with Congressman Francis 
E. WALTER. for I had recently completed re- 
search for a theme on congressional investi- 
gations of un-American activities. As a part 
of this research, I watched the film, “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” in a showing at Everett High 
School, When you and Congressman WALTER 
were discussing this motion picture, I was 
most disturbed by your public denial of the 
fact that “Operation Abolition” is extremely 
slanted. While I watched the film, I ob- 
ger ved the following: 

1. Use of music to evoke desired emotions 
from the audience, This included solemn, 
throbbing music as demonstrators were be- 
ing dispersed, and triumphant, patriotic 
music as a member of the committee spoke 
in front of a picture of our Capitol. 

2, Use of the emotional appeal of a 70-year- 
old police officer who was pushed over and 
suffered a etroke during the demonstrations. 
Why was such a man sent to break up a 
riot in the first place? 

3. Men, Communists and non-Communists, 
shown in a bad light while exercising their 
right of free speech. This included making 
two San Francisco councilmen appear to be 
inciting a riot, which they were not. 

Purther concerned about this subject, I 
found an article on it by Mr. Paul Jacobs 
in the Reporter of November 24, 1960. He 
noted the following: 

1. Although this supposedly commercial 
film was edited and narrated by members of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee staff, Operation Abolition contained none 
of the usual credits. 

2. Quote Mr. Jacobs: “Separate sequences 
have been run together in “Operation Aboli- 
tion” to give the impression of mob action, 
and the film shows students displaying de- 
flance after police warnings, although ac- 
tually the demonstrations occurred at a com- 
pletely different time. And the police use of 
fire hoses on the students is justified on the 
basis of the claim that the students at- 
tempted to rush police barricades inside the 
city hall, where the committee was holding 
its hearings. But no film accompanies the 
commentary about this alleged attempt; in 
fact, photographs taken at the time show 
the students seated on the floor and in the 
corridors when the hoses were turned “on 
them.” 

3. In the same article: “After the riots 
were over, the sheriff of San Francisco 
County said: There was no act of physical 
aggression on the part of the students.“ 

4. Mr. Jacobs: “The film offered no evi- 
dence that the original demonstration was 
under the control of the Communist Party.” 

5. Mr. Jacobs also stated that William 
Wheeler of the House committee staff has 
admitted on a Los Angeles TV program that 
there were distortions in the film. 

I have read books on the Communist con- 
spiracy and am against communism as I 
know you are. I also disapprove of the un- 
ruliness shown by some of the students at 
San Francisco. I do, however, approve 
of the American rights of dissension and 
free speech, which I am convinced this film 
and the committee that put it out under- 
mine. 

Congressman PELLY, I you are the fair and 
just man I think you are, you will let the 
people you represent know, in your next re- 
port, that Operation Abolition is a slanted 
film. Furthermore, you will take steps to ses 
that this film be shown in schools only when 
the whole truth is told along with it. I will 
be eagerly watching Congress Reports“ and 
my mailbox for your reply. 

Very truly yours, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. January 24, 1961. 
Dear ——: I acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated January 17 and wish to note my 
interest in your remarks about the film “Op- 
eration Abolition.” But I cannot acres with 
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your view that the film is slanted, On the 
contrary, the film is factual—a newsreel por- 
trayal of incidents actually occurring at the 
San Francisco hearings of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. It is not a fictional 
account, or the product of imagination. It 
is, in short, a documentation of current 
events. 

Of course, I am aware that there has been 
a determined effort to discredit this film. In 
this effort, the enemies of freedom and free 
speech have not hesitated to employ artifice, 
irrelevancies, and slander, The message of 
the film, namely, that the Communists in- 
stigated and led the riots, is clearly estab- 
lished, I am forwarding to you, under sepa- 
rate caver, certain documentation and items, 
including the recently published hearings 
held at San Francisco, which should clarify 
this entire matter for you. 

I would like to comment briefly on your 
numbered observations: 

1. You note the use of music to accom- 
pany the narration of the film. This is quite 
a common device in documentary films, to 
preserve interest in the narrative; however, 
I will not debate the desirability of employ- 
ing music to accompany any documentary 
film, but you must agree that the question 
of the use of music is totally irrelevant to 
the question whether the scenes portrayed 
in the film are facts, photographed and re- 
corded at the time and place purportedly 
covered. The music has no bearing at all 
upon the truth or falsity of the scenes re- 
corded by the cameras, 

2, You observed what you call the “use 
of the emotional appeal of a 70-year-old 
police officer who was pushed over and suí- 
fered a stroke during the demonstrations.” 
You ask why was such a man sent to break 
up a riot in the first place? First, I should 
point out that our information is that this 
policeman was about 60 years old—an age 
that one day you will understand and appre- 
ciate is not too old for employment, par- 
ticularly in courthouses and municipal 
buildings where elderly policemen are tradi- 
tionally employed because the activity in 
such places is not considered arduous but 
suitable for such age. But it is not a ques- 
tion of this man’s age or employment, but a 
question of an assault actually committed 
upon him by people who should have con- 
ducted themselves in an orderly fashion. 
Secondly, this film does not purport to dis- 
cuss the sociological issue whether that par- 
ticular age group should be employed in par- 
ticular capacities. The question is obviously 
irrelevant. Moreover, you wish to dismiss 
the fact which occurred at the rioting be- 
cause it has an incidental emotional appeal. 
Do you realize that your suggestion would be 
to delete a fact which actually occurred? 
Moreover, there are many facts that haye 
incidental emotional reactions. These are 
facts of life. For example, the depiction of 
& burglary would create an emotional reac- 
tion. Would you for that reason close your 
eyes to the occurrence? 

3. You say that “men, Communists, and 
non-Communists,” are “shown in a bad light 
while exercising their right of free speech.” 
This assertion is incomprehensible. You 
should realize that facts are facts—whatever 
conclusion or judgment particular individ- 
uals may draw from them as to the light in 
which they appear. Hitler frequently exer- 
cised his right of free speech, and we have 
seen his performance in movies. We also 
found him to be in a bad light. 

You next raise the subject of a certain 
article by Paul Jacobs in the Reporter, and 
tag five observations in connection with 
that: 

1. You said the film did not contain the 
usual credits. What has this to do with the 
facts portrayed in the film? Jacobs’ asser- 
tion in this respect is obviously totally irrele- 
vant to the issue. 

2. You quote from Jacobs that, “separate 
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Pression of mob action, etc.” This assertion 
is completely false. The pictures speak for 
themselves and give no other impression than 
à relation of fact. 

3. Jacobs makes a statement in his article 
that “after the riots were over, the sheriff 
of San Francisco County said: ‘There was no 
act of physical aggression on the part of the 
students“ This statement of Jacobs is not 
true. Sheriff Carberry of San Francisco has 
repudiated this report made by Jacobs. 

4, You quote Jacobs’ charge that “the film 
Offered no evidence that the original demon- 
stration was under the control of the Com- 
muünist Party.“ This statement of Jacobs Is 

contradicted by the facts. The evi- 
dence establishes the contrary. 

5. Jacobs took William Wheeler's state- 
ment out of context, as the transcript of the 
discussion demonstrates. Wheeler was re- 
ferring to an immaterial error in the film 
Which passed unnoticed until the film was 
already produced. A section of the narration 
Stated that Harry Bridges was escorted out of 
city hall shortly before the riots took place, 
whereas Harry Bridges actually was taken out 
of the bullding shortly after the rioting oc- 
Curfred. There are no distortions in the film. 

Finally, perhaps I should comment upon 
Your demand that I should “take steps to 
See that this film be shown in schools only 
when the whole truth is told along with it.” 
I must regard this as something of an im- 
pertinence. This film is truthful and factual. 
I do not see why the people who show it in 
the exercise of free speech on their part. 
should be under any obligation to Invite 
detractors of the film to make a counter- 
demonstration. If anyone wishes to com- 
ment adversely on the film that is their 
seir, but certainly free speech does not re- 
Quire that anyone showing the film should 
be required to produce those who wish to talk 
against It. 

I trust that this will answer your inquiries 
and will serye to clear your mind on certain 
Points, about which you appear to have been 
misled by the inaccurate reporting of Mr. 
Jacobs in the Reporter, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS M. Petty. 


The Silver Reserve Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I should like to 
Suggest that it is quite likely that the 
Congress will consider legislation dealing 
With the Treasury silver reserve during 
this present session. Therefore, the fol- 
lowing letter is seriously timely. 

Mr. Robert M. Hardy, Jr., president, 
Sunshine Mining Co., Spokane, Wash., 
has prepared an informative letter on 
the subject which, I believe, should be 
Made available to my colleagues. The 
Silver reserve problem is one which de- 
Mands our careful consideration and I 
&m confident that my colleagues will 
benefit from Mr. Hardy’s views. 

His letter follows: 

SUNSHINE MINING CO., 
Spokane, Wash., January 13, 1961. 
Hon. Waur Horan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
ConaressMAaN Horan: It is not un- 
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the 87th Congress will be some which would 
dilute and degrade the monetary system still 
further. 

One of the most deceptively plausible may 
be the proposal to liquidate silver certifi- 
cates and replace them with Federal Reserve 
notes. If the proposal is successful, the 
Treasury silver reserve may well be dissi- 
pated to the advantage of the silver manu- 
facturing interests. As it now stands, the 
Treasury silver reserve amounts to slightly 
less than 2 billion ounces and there is an 
additional 125 million ounces of general fund 
or free silver, this being the seigniorage 
from silver purchases which is being used for 
subsidiary silver coinage. In recent years, 
the Treasury has also been selling from this 
free silyer fund to manufacturers at 91 cents 
an ounce, effectively keeping a ceiling on the 
market for the metal, since the sales are 
made at a price below those in the world 
market. 

The arguments for liquidating this Treas- 
ury silver reserve derive from obsolete facts 
and theories which disappeared 20 years ago. 
The theory runs that as silver is no longer 
the standard of value anywhere in the world, 
it has not utility as money, and a wealthy 
power such as the United States has no need 
of silver in its monetary system. 

Fact No. 1: Two World Wars have proved 
the value of silver. Silver is still of im- 
mense importance as a store of wealth among 
vast populations of the world toward whom 
the United States has assumed major com- 
mitments for their well-being. Colonial 
powers had demonetized silver in Asia, be- 
ginning in 1900, but when World War I 
broke out, the populations of Asia demanded 
silver in exchange for their wares and as a 
price of thelr loyalty. Great Britain had to 
appeal to the United States to provide 200 
million ounces, 

In World War II the same situation re- 
curred, and the U.S. Treasury reserves were 
called upon for over 400 million ounces. 

Fact No. 2: Governments of Europe and 
elsewhere are rediscovering the need for sil- 
ver. Even in the so-called gold standard 
and paper money countries, silver money is 
coming back into use in unprecedented fash- 
ion. Throughout the world governments 
are again realizing that only the precious 
metals are adequate reflection of sovereignty. 
In North America, the amount of silver in 
circulation is growing by leaps and bounds, 
due in part to the rise of vending machines 
using “coins. In the United States, silver 
for colnage alone is now well in 
excess of domestic production, over 40 mil- 
lion ounces per year. 

Fact No. 3: World consumption is cur- 
rently one and a half times world produc- 
tion, a condition which cannot endure. 
United States overall consumption is more 
than four times U.S. production, which has 
been drying up as a result of short-sighted 
public policy. U.S. silver production today, 
in contrast to that of minerals generally, is 
only about 60 percent of 1900 production. 
Industrial and coinage consumption in the 
United States now total 130 to 140 million 
ounces per year, as against annual domestic 
production of about 30 million ounces. 


Fact No. 4: Silver reserves are indispens- 
ible to national security. The U.S. Treasury 
controls the only mobilized silver reserve in 
the world. The strategic importance of this 
reserve in time of war is inestimable, par- 
ticularly in Asia, but will be essential for 
war production, over 900 million ounces be- 
ing put to industrial usage in World War II. 
We have stockpiles of all other strategic 
materials and we need a stockpile of silver. 
From the standpoint of national security, 
it makes little difference whether this stock- 
pile ts held by the Treasury or by some 
ther Government agency. If it is in the 
Treasury, it serves a double purpose of pro- 
viding intrinsic value as backing to cur- 
rency and at the same time being available 
to meet strateeic defense reauirements. 
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Fact No. 5: Present Treasury policy dis- 
courages production. The Treasury's policy 
of selling its general fund silver is today 
keeping a ceiling on prices, thereby discour- 
aging production at a time when new sources 
of supply should be developed to meet the 
growing demands. Sales are being made at 
prices below those existing in the world mar- 
ket, thereby compounding the problem. 

For these reasons it is respectfully re- 
quested that you give any proposed silver 
legislation your most careful scrutiny and 
permit the submission of a documented brief 
on the subject before you determine your 
legislative position. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roserat M. Harpy, Jr., 
President. 


Italian Contributions to the American 
Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very interesting 
“The Brotherhood of 
Man and the Fatherhood of God.” The 
author of it is Mr. John J. DeLury, presi- 
dent and business manager of Local 831, 
Uniformed Sanitationmen’s Association 
in New York. 

The article is one of a series being 
planned on the cultural, religious, and 
other heritages which America has in- 
herited from various groups that have 
settled in this country, This one dis- 
cusses Americans of Italian origin. 
Other articles will deal with the con- 
tributions of the Irish, German, Polish, 
Jewish, and cther nationality groups. 
Mr. DeLury’s article is as follows: 

THE BROTHERHOOD oF MAN AND THE FATHER- 
HOOD oF Gop 


Brotherhood in the best sense of the word 
is practiced by 99.94 percent of the 10,000 
“men in green” of Local 831, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, all year round, 
not just around Christmastime or during the 
Brotherhood Month of February. We believe 
all people in this great country of ours must 
learn to respect each other and each other's 
human dignity and human rights. 

Different nationalities and/or religions 
(and sometimes even different branches of 
the same nationalities and/or religions) dis- 
trust each other when they live in Europe 
and in other parts of the world. However, 
once they migrate here they get along rea- 
sonably well. We must foster that spirit of 
getting along with, and respecting, the other 
fellow. We agree heartily with the late Will 
Rogers’ classic remark that he never met a 
man he didn’t like, meaning just because a 
person is Jewish, Negro or otherwise an 
American of Irish, German, Polish, British, 
French, or Puerto Rican birth or descent 
or what-have-you Is no reason in the world 
to dislike him. Let each person have the 
free and equal chance to prove his own 
worth. Only the Communists (and the 
world has never known greater gangsters on 
an international scale than are Communists) 
would have it otherwise and would set us 
against each other. We all have so much 
to contribute to America, no matter what 
our religion or national derivation. 

Let us now, for example, take the case of 
our wonderful American citizens born in 
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Italy or of Italian descent—our paisanos, 
We Americans of all kinds—and Americans 
are of all kinds—are quite accustomed to 
hearing and saying, “America, I love you.” 
On the other hand, our aural antennas would 
go way up If we should hear it as “Amerigo, 
I love you.” Yet “America” is only the 
female term for “Amerigo” or “Americus.” 
Our United States of America, as well as our 
two continents in this hemisphere, were 
named after an Italian, Amerigo Vespucci, 
from Florence, Italy. 

Speaking of songs, “Hail Columbia,” and 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean," both 
pay homage to the discoverer of our New 
World, Christopher Columbus, of course, of 
Genoa, Italy. As omniscient Ralph Waldo 
Emerson once said, “Every ship that comes 
to America got its chart from Columbus.” 

The greatest explorers for the British were 
the Italian brothers Giovanni and Sebastino 
Caboto, or better known to British and 
American school children as John and 
Sebastian Cabot. 

France's top explorer here could not have 
operated without the help of his two ablest 
assistants, the Italian brothers Enrico and 
Alfonso Tonti. In fact, a farming com- 
munity consisting of Americans of Italian 
extraction was named Tontitown in honor 
of Enrico, in the late 1890's in Arkansas. 
When these people opened their school, local 
thugs burned it down to the ground, When 
the church was likewise in danger, the priest 
met the mob with a gun. Thanks to such 
stalwart souls as the priest, Tontitown is 
today a flourishing town, 

An Italian, Constantino Beltrami, was the 
first person to discover the sources of the 
Mississippi River. The Italian explorer 
Giovanni DaVerransano preceded Henry 
Hudson to the Hudson River. 

Father Eusebio China was an explorer who 
went to the west coast. Father Marco da 
Mezza accompanied the Coronado expedition. 

Famous Col. George Rogers Clark was sent 
to clear the British out of what was then 
known as our Northwest Territory (now 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota). However, the intrepid colonel had 
practically no resources. Along came 
Giuseppe Mario Francesco Vigo, from Pied- 
mont, Italy. The latter was a fur trader 
and soldier of fortune. The colonel used 
this fur trader's money, equipment and in- 
formation to whip the British roundly. 
This gave America not only this valuable 
region, but it also made possible the subse- 
quent Loulsiana Purchase and later opened 
the way to the Pacifilc. 

Philip Mazzei came to Virginia from Italy 
to grow silkworms, olives and wine grapes, 
Thomas Jefferson not only bought shares in 
the enterprise, but the two men became fast 
friends. Mazzei's immeasurable contribution 
to our national freedom was his populariz- 
ing of the idea of freedom. Mazzei was the 
originator of the expression “All men are by 
nature equally free and independent.“ 
Mazzei went even further. He wrote some 
of the words that the great Thomas Jeffer- 
son translated into our wonderful Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Mazzei and his Italian workers joined the 
Independence Company of Albemarle County, 
Va., and marched to the coast to fight against 
the British to help our country win its free- 
dom from the British yoke. Mazzei paved 
the way for the great pamphleteers for free- 
dom, Thomas Paine and Samuel Adams and 
others, who would otherwise have been dis- 
missed as mere “radicals.” 

In 1784 Mazzei wrote to Madison, “America 
is my Jupiter, Virginia my Venus.” While in 
Paris, he resisted attacks by French writers 
on what he called: my adopted country.“ 

Many Americans of Italian origin or de- 
scent have been among our greatest artists: 
Cappellano, Persico, Brumidi, Costaginni, 
Amateis, Franzoni, Valperti, Causici, Tren- 
tanove, Vincenti, to mention a few. The 
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“Michaelangelo” of our National Capitol was 
none other than Brumidi, He also made 
frescoes: Storia del America, Washington at 
Yorktown, L’Apoteos de Washington. (He 
was also famous for painting the Crocefi- 
cione.) Constantino Brumidi finished his 
frescoes when he was past 70. 

Amateis, who died in 1920, made the 
bronze doors of the National Capitol. Fran- 
zoni designed and executed the bronze clock 
in the Capitol with the statue of Storia on 
its top. The emblematic eagle in the Capitol 
was sculptured by Volperti. The statue, Lib- 
erty Proclaiming Peace, is by Causici. 

The Pere Marquette statue in the House of 
Representatives in Washington, was by Tren- 
tanove. The Indian Chief Be-She-Ke was by 
Vincenti. The statue Marta was by Cappel- 
lano. Persico sculptured the groups I Geneo 
d'Americo, and Scoperta del Nuovo Mondo. 
Other famous sculptors were Onorio Ruotolo 
and Attilio. 

The first director of our National Museum 
of Art was Luigi Palma di Casnola. Philip 
Traetta was a composer and friend of Presi- 
dents Madison and Monroe. The New York 
World called the inventor Antonio Meucci 
one of the most important figures in the 
scientific world. Giuseppe Mario Bellanca 
was a famous airplane designer. He died on 
December 26, 1960, of leukemia at the age 
of 74. 

Perhaps the greatest mayor New York City 
ever had, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, was the son 
of an Italian immigrant bandmaster in our 
Army. Perhaps San Francisco’s greatest 
mayor was Angelo Rossi. 

Maj. Gen, Eduardo Ferrero, of the Union 
Army, distinguished himself with great valor 
in the Civil War at the Battle of Antietam. 
Lt. Col. Henry A. Mucol, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Denver, Colo., was one of our great war 
heroes of all times. 

Mother Cabrini is America’s only Catholic 
saint. 

Nobel prize physicist Enrico Fermi was 
perhaps one of the greatest contributors to 
atomic research. 

Americans of Italian birth or descent are 
among the most loyal and staunchest union 
members, whether their names by Lou Tucct, 
Carmine Yorio, Prank Amodeo, Rocky Yanoti, 
Henry Romeo, Pete D'Albert, James Mac- 
chiaroli, Sal Monzio, Pete Vecchio, Vinnie 
Lamia, Joe Paolillo, Joe Ferone, Andy 
Dimino, Benny Ardizzone, or what have you. 

Something sickening to all decent Ameril- 
cans is the way the entertainment and fic- 
tilon-writing worlds incessantly portray peo- 
ple of Italian extraction as gangsters. This 
Is not only unfair, it is so far from the truth 
that it is not even funny. The proportion 18 
no higher than that for Negroes, Jews, or 
other Americans of Norwegian, Irish, German, 
Polish, British, French, or Puerto Rican birth. 
People forget that Italian names are easier 
to recognize than other types of names, that 
is all. 

Another thing, there is not and should 
not be any such thing as a “hyphenated” 
American: French-Americans, Italian-Ameri- 
cans, Irish-Americans, German-Americans, 
Polish-Americans, Swedish-Americans. We 
are all Americans, period. The only thing 
is that many of us are of French or German, 
or Polish, or Irish descent, but that 18 all. 

Social psychologists say that most people 
are not strongly prejudiced. They are not 
so much prejudiced as they are cowardly. 
Someone makes some untrue comment about 
some other group. They do not feel that 
Way themselves, but they are afraid to be 
diferent. So they just nod their heads in 
agreement. The basic problem is not so 
much the tyranny of the group, as who 18 
allowed to take over the group and use-it to 
express his own hostilities, 

On December 23, 1960, President Elsen- 
hower said that racial discrimination is à 
breach of Christian ethics, and he urged 
Americans to use the Christmas season for 
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some sober self-examination, the New York 
Times reported. 

The President said in his annual yuletide 
message to the Nation that Americans can 
see “blots and blemishes" such as racial dis- 
crimination when they look into their 
mirrors, 

“As we look into the mirror of conscience, 
we see blots and blemishes that mar the 
picture of a nation of people who devoutly 
believe that they are created in the image 
of their Maker.” 

All in all, our American way of life is a 
good one—strong and free and full of prom- 
ise—and one in which we may all rear our 
children with confidence, thanks, in large 
part, to the wonderful heritages we inherited 
through births in and descents from Italy. 


Basque Immigrants Play Important Role 
in Economy of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bend, Oreg., 
Bulletin, in my district, calls attention 
to the important role in the economy of 
the West played by Basque immigrants 
who so often serve as herders for west- 
ern woolgrowers. 

[From the Bend Bulletin, Dec. 7, 1960] 


MEN FROM PYRENEES PLAY IMPORTANT PART 
In CONQUEST OF WESTERN RANGE DOMAIN 


Young men of western America have little 
interest in hiking over mountains and old, 
dusty lake bottoms in the dust of bleating 
sheep. 

As a result, mountain-dwelling people from 
Europe’s lonely Pyrenees are being called on 
to nursemaid the West's woolly flocks. They 
are the Basques. 

Woolgrowers say they would be out of bust- 
ness without thelr help, because of uncertain 
prices offered for mutton and wool, Season- 
ally, Basques are imported from the Pyre- 
nees. More than 230 were brought to the 
western range country this year by stock- 
men, acting through an association. 

Under temporary work permits, the 
Basques will be able to remain in this coun- 
try for 3 years, to earn about $200 a month, 
plus room (frequently the open spaces) 
and board (generally mutton prepared as a 
mulligan), 

Then, notes the Wall Street Journal, the 
young sheepherders will return to their na- 
tive Pyrenees with accumulated individual 
earnings of from $5,000 to $6,000. 

This picture of Basques as migrant la- 
borers possibly is true in these days of 
restricted immigration. But it was not true 
in earlier years. 

It was the Basque herders who conquered 
the Great Basin province of western Amer- 
lea. The men from the Pyrenees were not 
required to return to their homeland in 
pioneer days of stockraising in the West. 
They remained to build stock empires, reach- 
ing from the shadow of the tilted Steens 
in southeastern Oregon to the lonely lands 
of New Mexico, Nevada, and Arizona, 

Many well-known western stockmen are 
descendants of Basque herders of yesteryear. 
But not all of the offspring of the immi- 
grants remained on the sheep ranches. 

Some moved to towns and cities to be- 
come business and professional men. One 
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of Oregon's senate leaders is the descendant 
of a Basque family from the Pyrenees. 

Basques, a people of unknown ethnic orl- 
gins who live in the mountains which sprawl 
into France and Spain, are a proud and 
independent race. 

They came to the semi-West as sheep- 
herders. They remained to become faithful 
citizens of the country of their adoption. 

It is too bad that out of the 230 Basques 
brought to America this year only a few 
Can obtain permanent visas., They are a 
People who have not only proved that they 
make good citizens, but they have demon- 
strated their ability to reclaim bypassed lands 
of the West. 

Those lands sprawl across that part of the 
West known as the range country. 


Japanese Imports Displace 500,000 
American Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. PUcIN SRI. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3 of this year I introduced HR. 
1070, which is designed to deal with the 
€ver-mounting problem of foreign im- 
Ports eliminating American jobs. My 
Proposal has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, where I 
hope it will receive very early considera- 
tion and approval. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the mounting crisis from foreign com- 
Petition is indeed one factor in our lag- 
ging economic growth and the deterio- 
rating situation in America’s employ- 
ment picture. I believe that Congress 
will have to deal with this problem of 
foreign competition, or we shall soon find 
Ourselves in a hopeless situation. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am asking that at the conclusion of 
these remarks H.R. 1070 be printed in its 
entirety. 

But first, Mr, Speaker, I want to call 
attention to a speech made recently by 
Mr. Ross Siragusa, president of the Ad- 
miral Corp., on this subject of foreign 
imports, Mr. Siragusa heads one of the 
world's largest electronic firms and is 
considered one of the most respected 
spokesmen for American industry. I 
know of no one who is better qualified to 
discuss the effect of Japanese imports 
on the American electronics industry 
than Mr. Siragusa who, along with other 
American electronics producers, sees a 
Steady deterioration of this very impor- 
tant segment of American industry be- 
Cause of increasing competition from 
Cheap labor markets such as are con- 
doned today in Japan. 

It is my earnest desire that every 
Member of Congress will read this 
Startling analysis by Mr. Siragusa. I 
am gratified to see outstanding Ameri- 
can businessmen like Mr. Siragusa today 
bravely sound the warning call. For the 
Past 2 years many of us here in Con- 
gress have cautioned against this serious 
broblem. I believe that as more Ameri- 
can businessmen raise their voices, this 
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Congress will give serious consideration 
either to H.R. 1070 or any other effective 
measure designed to meet this problem. 

Mr. Siragusa’s remarks were delivered 
before the National Appliance and Radio 
Dealers Association meeting held in Chi- 
cago. That portion of his speech deal- 
ing with this problem of foreign imports 
follows: 

I believe the motions that trigger a steady 

rise in our economy will soon be felt. It will 
not be a roller-coaster movement, but a slow 
steady improvement in sales and in general 
business activity. 
In examining the facts, it is evident to 
everyone that there is opportunity for the 
aggressive businessman, and this oppor- 
tunity certainly extends to our industry. 
Yet, the opportunity present for our indus- 
try is being curtailed by an erosive, under- 
mining force. It comes from across the seas, 
but it has strong support here at home. It 
is the force of decay found in cheap-labor 
foreign competition. 

For over 2 years, Admiral has pointed to 
our Government's wide-open-door policy as 
a threat not only to our industry, but to the 
American economy as a whole. Admiral's 
campaign to promote our products as, and 
I quote, “Made in America by American 
craftsmen with American quality compo- 
nents,” has finally won the support of offi- 
cial industry associations. Both EIA and 
NEMA recently announced they will whole- 
heartedly support our program that started 
over 2 yoars ago. 

Because we have been spearheading and 
promoting the buying and selling of Ameri- 
can products—we have been accused of be- 
ing isolationists. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. We are, in fact, extremely 
active In the international field, doing busi- 
ness at this very moment in 110 countries, 
If that’s isolationism, we want more of it. 

We believe that today It is absolutely vital 
to the very act of living to be an energetic 
participant in international trade. It is 
Just as obvious that this Nation's participa- 
tion is necessary to provide a buoyant in- 
fluence on economic activity all over the 
world. Indeed, it is essential if the civilized 
world is to survive. However, I believe that 
international trade should be conducted on 
a multilateral, nondiscriminatory basis. 

You are all familiar with recent headlines 
about our Government hurried steps 
to stop the flight of American gold to foreign 
countries. Two of the token measures in- 
volved the recall of dependents of oversea 
servicemen and curbing of mulitary pur- 
chases abroad. But these are only half meas- 
ures, While they are certainly steps in the 
right direction, they are steps that are too 
short and too slow. More decisive action is 
imperative. 

Last year approximately 444 million tran- 
sistor radios were shipped to the United States 
from Japan— 10 percent more than in 1959. 
However, this is just part of Japan's ever- 
increasing exports to this country. 

Apologists for our present international 
trade policies claim that Japan is our second 
best customer, importing $1,400 million from 
us and exporting $1,100 million worth of 
goods to us. On the surface this seems like 
a satisfactory arrangement. However, the 
figures do not tell the whole story. In fact, 
they mask a serious threat not only to your 
industry, but to the entire economic system 
of this country. 

I want to pinpoint this situation now just 
as we have been attempting to do these past 
2 years, Our exports to Japan are primarily 
in coal, cotton, wheat, soybeans, and the like. 
These are basic raw materials that help sus- 
tain only 100,000 American jobs. On the 
other hand, Japanese exports to this coun- 
try are finished products and components 
that eliminated 600,000 American jobs. 
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Think of it, we suffered a net loss of 
500,000 jobs in our trade with Japan, How 
has it affected your industry? 

The president of Local 1031, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, has 
told me that the number of employed mem- 
bers In his Chicago area local—iargest in the 
Nation—has dropped by more than 22,000 
over the past 4 years. 

Jobs are also diminishing in the New York 
and Philadelphia areas particularly, where 
many electronics firms are located. Latest 
figures show an estimated loss of 60,000 jobs 
in the electronics industry alone. 

You men in this room have an important 
stake in this cheap-labor import situation. 
You have lost pur power, lost em- 
ployment, lost sales, and lost profits, 

Are these foreign manufacturers making 
inroads in the domestic market because of 
design ingenuity, because of engineering ad- 
vances, because of unusual product quality 
or performance? The answer is “No.” They 
are able to move into this market for only 
one reason, the competitive advantage of 
cheap labor. 

Think for a moment about the implicg- 
tions for the future when the vast cheap- 
labor resources of Asia, Africa, and India are 
thrown into the battleground of interna- 
tional business. Unless we arrive at imagi- 
native solutions to this international trade 
situation, we will be faced in the future with 
a problem of disastrous proportions. 

The brunt of this aggressive action is not 
only felt here at home, It is also being felt 
more and more eyery day by many American 
industries in the loss of oversea markets, It 
is seriously affecting our Nation’s business 
abroad. And as I said previously, it is ab- 
solutely vital to the very act of living for us 
to be energetic participants in international 
trade. 

I know that you will readily agree that the 
problem is serious. It calls for action right 
now, 

I have spoken in such detail about the 
electronics industry because that is the one 
with which Iam most familiar, But we are 
not the only industry facing this issue. 
Portable typewriters, sewing machines, pot- 
tery, dinnerware, glass, plywood, steel, toys, 
cameras, textiles, are just a few of the many 
product categories that have lost very sub- 
stantial portions of their domestic and over- 
sea markets to foreign manufacturers. 

What can be done about it? First of all, 
I am against the acceptance of discrimina- 
tion abroad and the ruinous wide open door 
policies now in force from previous admin- 
istrations, to help our domestic consumer 
electronics industry, I propose that our new 
Government undertake an immediate re- 
evaluation of American trade policies with 
certain cheap labor countries. 

I further propose that nondiscriminatory 
duties be imposed to raise the cost of these 
foreign goods to a level where American 
products can at least be competitive. We 
invite foreign competition in this country. 
It wlll keep us on our toes. We'll meet any 
fair competition from any nation or group 
of nations on & quality, performance, design. 
and price level. But we want this competi- 
tion based on something beside medieval, 
cheap labor standards. 

I propose that NARDA join the EIA and 
NEMA in supporting these measures and ac- 
tively promoting the “buy American; sell 
American" program. This loss of world busi- 
ness we can do little about at the moment 
but we can, and must, do something about it 
at home, 


Mr. Speaker, following is the text of 
H.R. 1070 which, simply stated, would 
give the Secretary of Labor the right and 
duty to study the wage differential be- 
tween American industry and competing 
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foreign industry reduced to local cur- 
rency. 

Under my proposal, whenever the Sec- 
retary of Labor finds that the ratio be- 
tween American wage earners and wage 
earners of a competing nation for a 
given industry is so great that it virtual- 
ly makes it impossible for American in- 
dustry to compete with foreign products 
not only in this country but in other 
world markets, the Secretary could rec- 
ommend to the President either an in- 
crease in tariffs or a decrease in quotas. 

My proposal in no way infringes upon 
our traditional reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, nor does it propose restrictive 
trade barriers because a competing na- 
tion could purge itself of the Secretary's 
recommendation by the simple expedient 
of raising its own wage standards. 

Mr. Speaker, we have poured out bil- 
lions upon bilions of dollars to help 
other nations raise their standard of 
living. The backbone of our entire for- 
elgn policy in trying to contain the ex- 
pension of international communism has 
been to raise the standard of living 
throughout the world. I submit that my 
proposal, H.R. 1070, would accomplish 
this more effectively than all the foreign 
aid put together because it is axiomatic 
that communism breeds on poverty. If 
through the adoption of H.R. 1070 we 
can help raise the standard of living 
throughout the world and at the same 
time put the United States in a more 
reasonable competitive position with 
other nations for world markets, then 
indeed we have provided a sound solution 
to this ever-increasing problem. 

Mr, Speaker, the text of H.R. 1070 
follows: 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Trade Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. FW Nas anp Poricy.—The Con- 
gress finds that the importation into the 
United States of goods produced in foreign 
countries by industries in which labor con- 
ditions are below the minimum standards 
required by the laws of the United Statcs 
and the several States to be maintained by 
industries in the United States making like 
or competitive products (1) causes the com- 
merce and the channels and instrumentali- 
ties of commerce of the United States to be 
used to undermine the maintenance of the 
minimum standards of living necessary for 
the health, efficiency, and general well-being 
of American workers; (2) burdens com- 
merce and the free flow of commerce in the 
United States; (4) constitutes an unfair 
method of competition in commerce; and 
(4) interferes with the orderly and fair 
marketing of goods in commerce. 

It is declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress, acting under its power to regulate com- 
merce among the several States and with 
foreign nations, to correct the conditions 
referred to above by providing for the impo- 
sition on goods imported into the United 
States of an import duty or import quota or 
both, in addition to any other customs 
treatment provided by law, as may be deter- 
mined to be appropriate under the pro- 
cedures prescribed in this Act so that foreign 
goods may not enter the channels of com- 
merce in the United States in competition 
with like or competitive goods produced in 
the United States with an unfair competitive 
advantage based upon the fact that such 
foreign goods are produced under the sub- 
standard labor conditions referred to above. 
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Src. 3. Procepures.—(a) Upon the request 
of the President, or upon resolution of 
either House of Congress, or upon applica- 
tion of the representative of any domestic 
industry or employee organization in a do- 
mestic industry, or upon application of any 
interested party, or upon his own motion, 
the Secretary of Labor shall promptly make 
an investigation and make a report thereon 
not later than four months after the appli- 
ention is made to determine whether any 
product is being imported into the United 
States under circumstances in which such 
product is or likely will be sold in competi- 
tion with like or competitive goods produced 
in the United States with an unfair com- 
petitive advantage in relation to the domestic 
article based upon the fact that such foreign 
goods were produced under labor conditions 
below the minimum standards required by 
the laws of the United States and the several 
States to be maintained by the domestic in- 
dustry producing like or competitive prod- 
ucts. 

(b) In the course of any such investiga- 
tion the Secretary or his delegate shall hold 
henrings, “giving reasonable public notice 
thereof, and shall afford reasonable oppor- 
tunity for interested parties to be present, 
to produce evidence, and to be heard at such 
hearings, 

(e) Should the Secretary find, as a result 
of the investigation and hearings, that an 
imported product Is or likely will be sold in 
competition with lke or competitive goods 
produced in the United States with such an 
unfair competitive advantage, he shall rec- 
ommend to the President the imposition of 
an import duty, the establishment of an im- 
port quota (which may include quotas on a 
country-by-country basis), or both, in addi- 
tion to any other customs treatment pro- 
vided by law, to the extent necessary to 
prevent the sale of such imported merchan- 
dise in the United States at such an unfair 
competitive advantage. The Secretary shall 
immediately make public his findings and 
recommendation to the President, and shall 
cause a summary thereof to be published 
in the Federal Register. 

(d) When in the Judgment of the Secre- 
tary no sufficient reason exists for a recom- 
mendation to the President that an addi- 
tional duty or import quota should be im- 
posed on the importation of the foreign 
article which is the subject of an investiga- 
tion, he shall make and publish a report 
stating his findings and conclusions. 

(e) In arriving at a determination in the 
foregoing procedure, the Secretary shall take 
into consideration: 

(1) the wages and hours in effect in the 
foreign industry producing the imported 
article under investigation and those mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours required by 
law in the domestic industry producing the 
like or compet tive article (for the purpose 
of comparing the foreign and minimum do- 
mestic wages referred to In this provision, 
the Secretary shall convert the foreign wages 
into currency of the United States in ac- 
cordance with section 372 of title 31, US. o.); 

(2) the approximate labor cost incurred 
in the production of such article based upon 
United States standards; 

(3) the difference in the average invoice 
prices on a country-of-origin basis (con- 
verted into currency of the United States in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
372 of title 31, U.S.C.) at which the foreign 
article was sold for export to the United 
States, and the average prices at which the 
like or competitive domestic article was sold 
at wholesale in the principal markets of the 
United States; and 

4) the extent to which sales of the Im- 
ported article in the United States have 
burdened commerce as shown by an increas- 
ing volume of imports, actual or relative to 
domestic production, a downward trend in 
production, shipments, or sales of the like 
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or competitive domestic article, a higher or 
growing inventory of the domestic article, 
or a decline in the proportion of the domestic 
market supplied by domestic producers. 

(t) In the course of any such investiga- 
tion the Secretary or his delegate may seek 
information and advice with respect to any 
of the factors he is required to consider in 
making his determination from the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Interior, the Tariff Commission, and such 
other sources as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may deem appropriate. 

Sec, 4. Upon receipt of the report of the 
Secretary of his investigation, findings, and 
recommendation, the President may by proc- 
lamation impose such import duties, import 
quotas (including quotas on a country-by- 
country besis) or both, as are found and re- 
ported by the Secretary to be necessary, in 
addition to any other customs treatment 
provided by law, to prevent the sale of such 
imported merchandise in the United States 
at an unfair competitive advantage with the 
like or competitive domestic product. If the 
President does not take such action within 
sixty days, he shall immediately submit n 
report to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House and to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate stating why he has 
not done so. 

Sec, 5. In carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, the Secretary may not recommend 
and the President may not impose on any 
article new or adcitional duties which exceed 
the rates of duty in effect on July 1, 1934, by 
100 per centum, or the rate of 50 per centum 
ad valorem (or the equivalent thereof based 
on the value of imports of the article con- 
cerned during the most recent twelve-month 
period for which data are available), which- 
ever is higher; nor may the Secretary rec- 
ommend or the President impose with re- 
spect to any such article new import quotas 
which limit annual imports of the article 
concerned to less than 5 per centum of the 
domestic production of the like or compet- 
itive article for the most recent twelve- 
month period for which data are available, 
nor shall additional import quotes be rec- 
ommended or Imposed on any article already 
subject to a quota which would reduce the 
annual volume of Imports governed by exist- 
ing quotas by more than 50 per centum, 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act, the term do- 
mestic industry producing the like or compet- 
itive product shall have the meaning set 
forth in section 1364(e) of title 19, United 
States Code. 

Sec. 7. Errective Date—This Act shall 


take effect ninety days after the date of 
enactment, 


The 43d Anniversary of Ukrainian 
National Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday marked the anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. It was an anniversary of both 
courage and hope; courage against the 
tyranny of today, and hope for the lib- 
erty of tomorrow. In places like Am- 
sterdam, N.Y., and elsewhere throughout 
the free world, this anniversary has been 
celebrated in the light of freedom. But 
the celebration is dimmed by the plight 
of those courageous Ukrainian people 
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who are unable to celebrate their own in- 
dependence because they live behind the 
Tron Curtain, 

These people, who fought so valiantly 
for their freedom in 1918 only to have 
it taken away by a large, powerful and 
Breedy Soviet State just 2 years later, 
are an example to all of us who enjoy 
freedom today. As President Kennedy 
Said just 2 days before the anniversary 
of the Ujkrainian Republic in his bril- 
liant inaugural address: 

Let every nation know * * * that we 
Shall pay any price * * * to assure the sur- 
vival and the success of liberty. 


Until the Ukrainian Republic, whose 
People have fought continually against 
the yoke of their Communist oppressors, 
Can again be secure in the liberty they 
SO justly deserve, the freedom of all of 
us is to that extent incomplete and im- 
Paired. 

January 22 is a day that reminds us 
that the desire for liberty cannot easily 
be stamped out in the hearts of a people 
as strong and valiant as the Ukrainian 
people. But at the same time this an- 
niversary day squarely places the burden 
of leadership, Let us who are free re- 
d te ourselves, as our great new 
President has called on us to do, to the 


continuing struggle for “liberty and jus- 
tice for all. 


Remarks by Gov. M. S. Szymczak, 
Federal Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
Our colleagues the remarks by the Hon- 
Crable M. S. Szymczak, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
Serve System, before the Chesapeake 
chapter, Robert Morris Associates, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., on 
November 15, 1960: 


The Federal Reserve System has been dele- 
Bated responsibility by the Congress for 
Monetary policy, In carrying out this re- 
sponsibility, one main objective is to mod- 
erate shortrun swings in economic activity, 
checking inflationary excesses and moving 
Promptly against recessions, Another im- 
oe objective is to accommodate the 
Orces making for high-level employment 
and | growth of the economy with- 
out permitting inflationary erosion of the 
dollar, 

The commercial banking system is the 
Principal avenue for carrying out monetary 
policy. This is done mainly through regula- 

on, of the availability of member bank 
reserves, which in turn influence the supply 
Of bank credit and money and ultimately the 
level of business and consumer spending. 
While somewhat less than half of the more 
3 13,000 commercial banks in the United 

tates are members of the System, these 
members collectively hold nearly 85 percent 
of total commercial bank deposits, 
i The Federal Reserve System has three basic 
nstruments which it uses to influence the 
reserve positions of member banks, The 
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most used and perhaps the least understood 
of these instruments is open market oper- 
ations, the purchase or sale of Government 
securities in the open market, Such oper- 
ations affect directly the volume of bank de- 
posits, but their most important impact is 
upon the reserve levels of member banks, By 
changing the supply of reserve funds, the 
Federal Reserve influences the ability and 
willingness of commercial banks to extend 
credit to prospective borrowers or to add to 
their holdings of securities. 

Owing to our system of fractional reserve 
requirements, the banking system can ex- 
pand total loans and investments and de- 
posits by more than six times the amount of 
any addition to reserve funds. : 
Most open market operations of the Sys- 
tem are for the purpose of offsetting short- 
run fluctuations in the volume of. bank re- 
serves due to seasonal changes in currency 
in circulation and Reserve bank “float” or to 
other factors, such as gold flows and changes 
in Treasury balances at the Reserve banks. 
These fluctuations are so large that in the 
absence of offsetting action, they would 
create serious disturbances in the money 
market and cause large fluctuations in short- 
term interest rates. In making these adjust- 
ments, the System can simultaneously alter 
the availability of reserves as needed to 
achieve longer-run objectives of credit and 
monetary restraint or expansion. 

The fact that member banks in need of 
funds to meet large temporary reserve drains 
may borrow from Federal Reserve banks 
brings into play the second instrument of 
credit policy, changes in the discount rate. 
This is the rate of interest charged member 
banks who borrow at Federal Reserve banks 
to meet temporary reserve deficiencies. Dur- 
ing periods of strong credit demands, when 
market rates of interest are rising and credit 
restraint is required, the Federal Reserve may 
raise the discount rate and thus help to dis- 
courage excessive borrowing. When the Sys- 
tem is pursuing a policy of monetary ease, 
the rate is reduced to facilitate necessary 
borrowing. 

This is a supplemental instrument, how- 
ever, since the regulations against continuous 
borrowing at the Federal Reserve and the re- 
luctance of many banks to be in debt to the 
Reserve Bank are also powerful deterrents to 
excessive borrowing. Thus when reserves 
provided through open market operations are 
restricted and banks find it increasingly 
necessary to borrow from time to time at the 
Federal Reserve they, are thereby placed un- 
der pressure to curb their lending and in- 
vesting activities. On the other hand, as 
reserves become increasingly available in a 
perlod of monetary ease, banks tend first 
to pay off borrowings at the Federal Reserve 
before expanding outstanding credit. 

A third policy instrument is exercise of the 
Board's authority to change reserve require- 
ments of member banks. Such actions af- 
fects the volume of reserves that banks are 
required to hold in support of their de- 
posits, in contrast with the previous instru- 
ments, which influence the volume of re- 
serves available. Under present law, the 
Board may establish reserve requirements 
against net demand deposits anywhere be- 
tween 7 and 14 percent at country banks 
and 10 and 22 percent at city banks, and 
against time deposits, between 3 and 6 per- 
cent of all classes of banks. Thus, an in- 
crease in requirements raises. required re- 
serves in relation to the volume of reserves 
available and is restrictive while a decrease 
in requirements has the opposite effect. 
Partly for reasons of convenience in bank 
administration, changes -in requirements 
generally have been reserved for occasions 
when instantaneous and widespread impact 
on credit availability is needed or when a 
longer run structural adjustment in the level 
of requirements appears desirable. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY IW 1960 


At the turn of the year, monetary policy 
was restrictive, as it had been during most 
of 1959. After settlement of the steel strike 
late in 1959, the level of economic activity 
quickly regained and moved ahead of pre- 
strike levels, and inflationary expectations 
were widespread. 

During the early months of 1960, credit 
demands eased considerably and inflation- 
ary psychology moderated. A major factor 
in this transition was the shift in the Fed- 
eral budget from a large deficit in 1959 to 
what will apparently be a small surplus for 
1960. In addition, business, consumer, and 
State and local government demands for 
credit slackened. As a result, market rates 
of interest declined. 

The Federal Reserve responded to these 
developments by permitting reserve posi- 
tions of member banks to ease considerably. 
Member bank borrowing at the Reserve 
banks, which had averaged close to $900 
million in late 1959, fell to about $600 mil- 
lion by March. To pay off borrowing, mem- 
ber banks had reduced their holdings of 
U.S. Government securities, and this was ac- 
companied by a more than seasonal deciine 
In bank credit and the money supply. 

Beginning in the spring, when the eco- 
nomic outlook became more uncertain, the 
system stepped up action to easé bank re- 
serves. Since that time, borrowings de- 
clined further to a low level of about $150 
million in October and excess reserves rose. 
Reflecting the continued downward course 
of interest rates, the discount rate was re- 
duced on two occasions in early June and 
in August and early September, by one-half 
percentage point each time. 

In late August the System released $600 
million of reserves by a change in the regu- 
lations applicable to vault cash, and a reduc- 
tion in reserve requirements at central 
reserve city banks. 

Banks responded to these actions by mak- 
ing substantial acquisitions of U.S. Govern- 
ment securities, particularly during periods 
of Treasury financings in July and October. 
Loan demands weakened in the meantime, 
and total loans outstanding at all commer- 
cial banks in late October were little changed 
from the level at the end of June. Because 
of the increase in investments; however, 
total commercial bank credit has increased 
in the past 4 months by a record amount for 
these months in any postwar year. This has 
been accompanied by sharp growth in time 
deposits and a more than seasonal increase 
in the money supply. 

It goes without saying that in formulating 
policies designed to provide adequate re- 
serves for healthy credit growth in the 
United States, the System has endeavored, 
at the same time, to avoid actions which 
would have an adverse effect on our balance 
of payments or on our international eco- 
nomic and monetary relationships. 

Banks are now facing the usual strong 
fourth-quarter reserve drains associated with 
holiday currency needs and inventory accu- 
mulation and a variety of year-end credit 
demands. Part of these needs have already 
been met through open-market operations. 
Also, the System again recently announced 
several actions to release in the aggregate, 
about $1.3 billion of additional reserves to 
help in meeting these large reserve drains. 
Effective November 24, member banks will be 
authorized to count all their vault cash in 
meeting reserve requirements. A partial off- 
set to this action in the case of country 
banks, where holdings of vault cash have 
been greater than at city banks, is a simul- 
taneous increase in reserve requirements 
against net demand deposits from 11 percent 
to 12 percent. Effective December 1, reserve 
requirements of central reserve city banks 
against net demand deposits will be reduced 
from 1714 percent to 1614 percent. This 
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change Is in accordance with a provision of 
a 1959 act that would have had the effect of 
eliminating the differential in requirements 
for central reserve and reserve city banks by 
mid-1962. 

Thus, over recent months, the System has 
taken extensive actions to facilitate ample 
provision for the credit needs of the econ- 
omy. These actions have already given rise 
to a substantial measure of bank credit and 
deposit expansion. 


Increasing the Rules Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways taken the position that the House 
of Representatives should have an op- 
portunity to work its will on legislation 
which has been reported by committees, 

It has been my experience that ade- 
quate precedures exist under the pres- 
ent rules so that the Rules Committee 
cannot bottle up bills against the will 
of the majority of Members. 

There are three principal methods 
available to break up any such road- 
block. For example, the Speaker, if 
he desires to do so, may recognize any 
Member to bring up a bill by asking for 
suspension of the rules. In this case 
a two-thirds vote is required for 
approval. 

Second, if the Rules Commiitee fails 
to grant a rule to a bill within 7 legis- 
lative days of a request by the legislative 
committee chairman having jurisdiction, 
supporters of the bill may move to force 
a rule from the committee. 

They do this by introducing their own 
rule for debate on the bill, then filing a 
petition to discharge their rule from the 
Rules Committee, 

Once a majority of Members sign the 
discharge petition a sponsor may call 
up the petition for floor consideration. 
The House then votes on whether to dis- 
charge the rule. 

A third procedure is under Calendar 
Wednesday when on Wednesday of each 
week the Speaker can call upon the 
chairman of House committees in alpha- 
betical order. When called on, each 
chairman may call up for a vote any bill 
previously reported by his committee. 

My position in opposition to the 
Speaker’s plan to increase the member- 
ship of the House Rules Committee is 
based on several counts. 

The precedent of a Speaker packing“ 
a House committee to carry out a Pres- 
ident’s program is dangerous. If this 
can be done to the Rules Committee it 
could be done to any other committee. 
What members each political party as- 
signs to any committee is their own busi- 
ness, but enlarging a legislative commit- 
tee is not dissimilar to enlarging the 
ee Court to impose “thought con- 

My fear is not that a packed Rules 
Committee will report bills to carry out 
the Kennedy program. What I fear is a 
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committee reporting these measures un- 
der gag rules. In other words, the ma- 
jority of the House could thereby be 
forced to vote a bill up or down without 
an opportunity to amend or offer a sub- 
stitute. 

I have no quarrel with allowing legis- 
lation to be considered when it can be 
changed to comply with the majority 
views in floor action, but under closed 
rules which could be imposed by a stacked 
Rules Committee a minority view 
could be imposed. A take it or leave it 
situation would result. Many Members 


. who had expressed support for programs 


would be forced to accept language and 
provisions to which they object, or oth- 
erwise vote against measures which they 
were committed by previous public state- 
ments to support. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not purposing to 
hide behind any Rules Committee as to 
how I would vote. I am frenkly against 
new, big spending measures. I am 
against creeping socialism and Federal 
control over matters that should proper- 
ly be managed on the State and local 
level. But I strongly oppose setting up a 
precedent whereby by individual vote 
for moderation could be thwarted and 
a new frontier such as is included in the 
1960 Democratic platform thrust down 
the throat of a reluctant majority of 
Congress. 

I believe that opposing the packing 
of a legislative committee is the right 
thing to do. Therefore, I am voting 
against it. 


Order No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OP MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to note that the first official 
act of President Kennedy clearly evi- 
dences his great interest and compassion 
for people who are in want. Executive 
Order No. 1.will have the effect of dou- 
bling the amount of surplus food avail- 
able to needy families. 

In my own State of Maryland about 
50,000 people will benefit from the food 
for the needy program, particularly in 
the depressed areas of Baltimore City 
and Washington County. Not only the 
persons receiving public assistance will 
come under this program, but all the 
needy in the low income bracket, 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
me to see our new President using this 
means to dispose of the huge mountain 
of surplus commodities. This is cer- 
tainly a far better way to make use of the 
Nation’s resources than the continued 
payment of $1 million a day of the tax- 
payers’ money to store our surplus agri- 
culture products. Thousands of people, 
in this country and abroad, will be grate- 
ful to our President for again putting 
food on their tables. 

The ‘Washington Post had a timely 
editorial about this action by the Presi- 
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dent, which I would like to insert in the 
ReEcorD: 
Ornprr No. 1 

It is highly appropriate that President 
Kennedy’s first Executive order will have the 
effect of doubling the amount of surplus 
foods avatiable to needy families. Hunger 
has become a persistent, grim problem in 
many households in depressed areas despite 
the general abundance of food and the 
mountainous surpluses in Government store- 
houses, Mr. Kennedy had a firsthand view 
of these deplorable conditions during his 
campaign end promised to act promptly for 
their alleviation. The country will warmiy 
applaud his timely action to make good that 
promise. 

Still further expansion of the program 
under which surplus foods are made syali- 
able to families in need may be desirable if 
the present volume of unemployment should 
continue for any length of time, The coun- 
try can make no better use of Its surplus 
crops than to convert them into food for 
hungry people. Indeed, it is a reproach to 
the country that any hunger exists while 
Government warehouses bulge with surplus 
wheat and other commodities, President 
Kennedy has properly said that these sur- 
pluses should be regarded as an asset rather 
than a liability, and the most important 
single step toward utilizing them as an asset 
is to transfer ample quantities to the tables 
of the unemployed, 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Master of Ma- 
chines, Servant of American Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I delivered a speech on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on Cas- 
tro, the title of which was “Fidel Castro: 
From Liberator to Infidel.” In my talk 
I pointed out the hopes which Castro 
had inspired, not only in Cuba, but 
throughout the world, and how disillu- 
sioned we Americans, the friends of the 
Cuban people were in his psychotic blus- 
terings, rantings, and recriminations, 
not only against his enemies, but also 
against his friends, the Americans, whom 
he has alienated. 

One of my constituents, Mr. C. G. 
Hoffman, read my speech and had the 
kindness to forward me a book entitled 
“Cuba: Anatomy of a Revolution,” by 
Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy. I 
found a great deal of delight and infor- 
mation in reading this informative book 
by writers who are definitely apologists 
for Castro and his regime. Certain as- 
spects of the revolution forceably im- 
pressed themselves upon me, but they 
cannot overcome the blood baths upon 
which infidel Castro engaged and the 
leftist direction which he has taken. 

Many reasons exist why it was neces- 
sary for a change in government for the 
Cuban people. There is much justifica- 
tion for the revolution and the new re- 
gime. History will not absolve Mr. Cas- 
tro for his misdeed since taking office, 


his broken promise to conduct elections . 


and his courting communistic support. 
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We are hepeful that the olive branch 
which our President, John F. Kennedy, 
extended to the communistic nations and 
their satellites will bring a peaceful rap- 
Prochment and a mutual understanding. 
As the President warned, civility does not 
mean weakness, and we intend that this 
hemisphere remain the master of its 
house. We should reappraise our situ- 
ation with Cuba, see wherein we are at 
fault, if at all, and encourage growth 
and nationalistic aspirations with our 
bounty and our assistance if they who 
receive it appreciate it. We cannot per- 
mit the Cuban situation to become 
general througout South America. Many 
People have written regarding our rela- 
tionship with Cuba, but one article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on Mon- 
day, January 2, 1961, impressed me. 

article contained an address by 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president of the 
International Business Machines to the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
I value Mr. Watson as one of my dear 
friends and regard him as a dedicated 
Publie servant., During my services in 
the New York State Legislature, I worked 
with Mr. Watson on the Joint Legislative 
Committee of Youth and Juvenile Delin- 
quency of which Mr. Watson was the 
Chairman. I believe that Mr. Watson’s 
Speech will give insight to the problem 
Which besets us in Cuba, emphasize our 
duty abroad to our ideals, and provide 
& way out, I commend this article to 
my colleagues and to the people of 
America: 
Dury Aznroap To Our IDEALS 
x (By Thomas J. Watson, Jr.) 
the last all of us have been 
Shocked by * belligerency of 
Castro regime in Cuba, and I suppose 
do have been disillusioned by what appears 
fri Us to be the turning away of former 
€nds—the Cuban people. 
PS We are surprised that Fidel Castro 
And his ideas have become a symbol through- 


ane United States can’t possibly afford to 
the Cuban situation become general 
hout South America. Therefore, I 
ane to talk for a few minutes today about 
the situation is in Cuba and then ex- 
e a view or two with you as to what 

1 Of the possible solutions might be. 
lie &m sure that none of us could really be- 
ee that Fidel Castro was orienting himself 
8 the Communists when first he took 
inane months ago. Yet, it is not at all 
forme that he did so, The Communist 
teat ula and Fidel's formula are nearly iden- 
and the prospects and customers for 
23 ure nearly identical. So it is quite 
Rents that we find the two shadows merg- 


sie took a group of hungry and illiter- 
Ofer o bans—most of the population—and 
balaas them something better than was 
Tats g produced by the 5 percent of the popu- 
tls ig that were governing Cuba under Ba- 
epans This 5 percent, who should have been 
wane part of their time trying to find 
ys and means of making the lives of the 
dan broader and more fruitful, were 
Weal y involved in rigidiy controlling the 
bes th of the country and serving their own 
lish interests. 
that y of the conditions and philosophies 
an exist all over Latin America are not 
dém uctive to the rapid development of a 
the Ocratic, industrialized society * but 
y certainly are hospitabie ta the intro- 
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duction of communism. And so, if we ana- 
lyze the Cuban situation and the situation 
throughout Latin America we must realize 
that a good deal of the area is on the brink 
of revolution. 

Now just a word on how we got to this 
precarious position. Our policy toward 
Cuba (since we helped the country free itself 
from Spain) has been a stagnant policy of 
doing very little and hoping to have & gov- 
ernment there oriented in a friendly way 
toward the United States. 

In the past we have leaned over backward 
so as not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any nation with whom we had relations. 
We may have even used this policy as an 
excuse for doing nothing when we should 
have moved. Through our own success in 
helping all our people up economically, the 
citizens of many underdeveloped nations— 
if they are friendly to us—look to us to help 
them make similar progress. 

And so, I think we simply must find a for- 
mula in the future to insure that govern- 
ments that we assist are also trying their 
best to assist their people toward better lives 
and more opportunity. This is the big thing 
that we forgot to do with Cuba. The idea of 
the better life, the redistribution of land, 
the adequate taxing of the rich and privi- 
leged class—all have tremendous appeal to 
those poor and hungry people who represent 
the majority of the Cuban citizens. 

I think we have a duty wherever we are 
assisting an ally or friend, to assure ourselves 
that the government of that ally is dedicated 
to improving the lot of the average citizen. 
The government should represent the will 
of all of the people and should be chosen, 
wherever feasible, by popular and secret bal- 
lot. If we do not work toward these things, 
we are not playing fairly with the concept 
of freedom upon which our country was 
founded. 

Latin America today which has 20 coun- 
tries, approximately 200 million people, and 
2% times the land area of the United States; 
50 percent of the population is illiterate. 
The highest per capita national income in 
the area is a third of the US. average, and 
the lowest is about on a par with China. 

A postwar study showed that half the 
people were undernourished, that half had 
some infectious or dietary disease, that haif 
were working under semifeudal conditions of 
land tenacy with little hope for the future. 

I think that any of us who happened to 
have been born 20 to 40 years ago in South 
America would feel that-our Government and 
the educated class for whom we were working 
had not given us a very square shake. 


Success Story of Fannie Mae 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GORDON IL. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, here 
is one U.S. Government agency that has 
given a great deal of service to the public, 
and at the same time at a profit. Fannie 
Mae is also a taxpaying Government 
agency and operates on a businesslike 
basis. 8 

Much credit should go to J. Stanley 
Baughman, efficient Director of Fannie 
Mae, for the great success it has achieved. 

As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee I am submit- 
ting a review of Fannie Mae's success by 
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Anna Merjos which is both revealing and 
very interesting: 
[From Barron's magazine, Dec. 12, 1960] 


Bow TO FANNIE MaE—WALL STREET HOLDS AT 
LEAST ONE GOVERNMENT AGENCY IN HIGH 
ESTEEM 

(By Anna Merjos) 


Early this month, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association came to Wall Street 
with a $100 million bond offering. The issue 
was snapped up eagerly and, in fact, quickly 
went to a premium. The enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the debentures, which carried a 
414-percent coupon and were offered at 
$914, was not too surprising. It simply was 
fresh testimony to the high esteem in which 
this extraordinary agency, familiarly known 
as Fannle Mae, is held by hardheaded pro- 
fessional investors. 

This prestige, in turn, is based on the 
unique character of the agency. In contrast 
to its numerous counterparts, in Washington 
and elsewhere, Fannie Mae operates in a 
strictly businesslike fashion. To be sure, its 
main concern is to improve the liquidity of 
the residential mortgage market by buying 
and selling liens which are insured or guar- 
anteed by the Government. However, in 
doing its Job, Fannie Mae puts no burden on 
the taxpayer. On the contrary, it is very 
much a moneymaker. Nor does its special 
quality end there: FNMA pays the equivalent 
of full corporate taxes and, gs a final dis- 
tinction, it happens to be the only Govern- 
ment agency with common stock in the 
hands of the public. - 

The current status of Fannie Mae con- 
trasts sharply with its un origins. 
Launched in 1938 by the late, unlamented 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the Agency’s 
avowed purpose was to even out the peaks 
and valleys of mortgage credit and keep new 
home construction humming along at a 
steady rate. This goal would be achieved, it 
was hoped, by purchasing home loans from 
the original lenders when credit was tight 
(thus pumping fresh funds into the mort- 
gage market) and by whittling down its 
portfolio during times of monetary ease 
(thus sopping up surplus funds). 

Unhappily, the old Fannie Mae found it 
convenient time and again to dip into the 
Treasury for the means to finance its opera- 
tions. In one especially disgraceful spree 
under the Truman administration, it rapidly 
acquired some §3 billion in mortgages and 
undisbursed contracts—and a dubious repu- 
tation as well. 

Such, then, was the dismal state of affairs 
in 1954, when Congress decided to do some 
long-neglected housecleaning. Accordingly, 
the lawmakers abolished the old agency, re- 
placing it with the modern version, which 
has grown into today’s effective, respected 
and affluent organization. Specifically, Pan- 
nie Mae's secondary market operations were 
placed in the hands of a separate corpora- 
tion. Although the latter unit was to de- 
rive part of its funds from the Treasury in 
the main it was to rely on private capital. 
Ultimately, moreover, this part of Fannie Mae 
was to become publicly owned. The two 
other FNMA functions—the liquidation of 
the 1938-54 mortgage portfolo and special 
housing assistance—were retained. Each, 
however, was to operate more or less inde- 
pendently, with its own assets, liabilities, and 
borrowing power. 

Thus overhauled, the way was clear for 
Fannie Mae to make a contribution not only 
to housing but also to the taxpayer. In the 
process of doing so, moreover, it has re- 
warded its stockholders handsomely (divi- 
dends bave been boosted three times in the 
past 2 years). Clearly, this is not just an- 
other alphabetical agency. To better ap- 
preciate its accomplishments, let us look 
more closely at its workings. 

Fannie Mae's activities, as noted, - are 
divided into three parts. Under its special 
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assistance program, FNMA receives money 
from the Treasury to help finance housing 
for certain segments of the population which 
would be unable otherwise to obtain ade- 
quate shelter. It also provides special ald 
for the financing of home mortgages in order 
to retard a decline in mortgage lending and 
residential construction deemed dangerous 
to the stability of the economy, For ex- 
ample, in recession-year 1958, Congress 
granted the agency 81 billion to step up 
its purchases of low-cost home llens. In 
all, the special assistance portfollo now 
comprises 108,914 mortgages, worth some $1.8 
billion, 

The managing and liquidating program 
covers the disposition of old FHA and VA 
mortgages purchased, or for which commit- 
ments had been made, prior to November 1, 
1954. When FNMA was reorganized, it in- 
herited 62.4 billion in mortgages. At last 
count, however, the total had been trimmed 
to $1.7 billion. These operations are financed 
through borrowings from the investing pub- 
lic or from the Treasury. 

The most Important Fannie Mae activity, 
and the one which is of greatest interest to 
the home mortgage market as well as to in- 
vestors, is its secondary market operations. 
Here the agency aims to assist the secondary 
or resale market for home loans by dealing 
in Federal Housing Authority-insured and 
Veterans’ Administration-guaranteed liens. 
When money is tight, interest rates high, and 
mortgages hard to place, Fannie Mae buys. 
Contrariwise, when money is easy, mortgages 
scarce, and investors seeking outlets for their 
funds, Fannie Mae sells. It purchases from 
(and sells to) such institutional investors as 
mortgage companies, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and savings and loan associations. 

To qualify for purchase by Fannie Mae, a 
mortgage must be a first lien on a residential 
home and carry an unpald balance not ex- 
ceeding $20,000 and an unexpired term of 
10 years or more. In addition, it must be of 
a specified quality and type. Finally, the 
mortgage must be offered for sale within 
4 months after receipt of the final FHA 
insurance endorsement or VA guarantee. 

When Fannie Mae buys a mortgage, it 
charges the seller a purchasing and market- 
ing fee equal to one-half percent of the un- 
paid balance. Sellers of liens also can take 
an option to repurchase the mortgages, at 
original sales prices, within 9 months. For 
this service, too, the fee runs to one-half 
percent of the unpaid balance. 

Besides buying mortgages for Immediate 
delivery, FNMA also executes standby com- 
mitments, which remain in force for 1 
year, Unless construction already has start- 
ed, a seller may offer FNMA mortgages for 
future purchase by making such a contract. 
Prices pald for mortgages under these terms 
are lower than those purchased in the regu- 
lar way; in consequence, Fannie Mee en- 
joys a higher yield on funds invested. The 
seller, moreover, is required to pay a fee on 
these contracts. 

Since November 1954, Fannie Mae has pur- 
chased no less tan 63.5 billion worth of mort- 
gages. Market conditions, as mentioned 
earlier, are the prime determinant of what 
role the agency assumes. Thus, toward the 
end of 1958 and throughout 1959, when 
mortgage money was tight, it bought 
heavily. Purchases totaled $63.9 million in 
the final 3 months of 1958, and continued 
to rise steadily, hitting $290.3 million in the 
fourth quarter last year. In January-March 
of this year, they advanced to 6337.8 million. 

Beginning in the June quarter, in response 
to the loosening of the monetary reins and 
the slowdown in housing, the trend was 
reversed, Second-quarter buying dropped 
off 27 percent from the pace In the initial 
3 months. In July-September, moreover, 
it declined another 10 percent. Further, in 
the 6 months ended September 90, Fannie 
Mae sold $8.8 million of mortgages. 
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The prices at which FNMA buys and sells 
are tled to the going market. Since the in- 
terest rate on mortgages is fixed, buyers re- 
fuse, except in times of easy money, to pay 
the face value. Consequently, mortgages 
usually sell at a discount. Over the past 
few years, as money became increasingly 
tight, this discount grew, causing Fannie 
Mae to adjust its sights correspondingly. 

Thus, during 1959, when funds were very 
scarce, FNMA made four separate reductions 
in the prices it would pay for FHA and VA 
mortgages. With the easing in mortgage 
money this year, however, Fannie Mae twice 
has raised its bid for eligible mortgages, each 
time by half a point. Currently, depending 
on location, marketability, mortgagor's 
equity, and maturity, the agency pays 90 to 
92 for 434-percent mortgages; 94 to 96 for 
514s and 98 to 100 for 5%s. 

The wherewithal to carry out this vast 
operation is obtained in several ways: sale 
of preferred stock to the Treasury, of com- 
mon stock to mortgage sellers, of debentures 
to the public and, more recently, of short- 
term discount notes. In 1964, when it got a 
new lease on life, Fannie Mae set up shop 
with $93 million, the proceeds of the sale of 
928,000 shares of preferred stock at par 
($100) to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Since that time, the Treasury's preferred 
holdings have mounted to 1,548,203 shares. 

Fannie Mae never actually has put com- 
mon stock on the auction block. However, 
to ease the shift to private ownership, sellers 
of mortgages to the agency are required to 
accept part of thelr proceeds (currently 2 
percent of the unpaid principal) in Fannie 
Mae common, at $100 par value. Thus, every 
time Fannie Mae buys a mortgage, it floats 
new stock. Initially, the latter can be is- 
sued only to mortgage seHers. However, 
there are no restrictions on transferring the 
equity. In the main, the institutional pur- 
chaser of FNMA common loses little time 
in selling its newly acquired stock. 

An active over-the-counter market has 
sprung up in the common (present price: 
around 63), a development which steadily 
has expanded the agency’s list of sharehold- 
ers. At latest count, 688,800 shares were out- 
standing, and the number of stockholders 
exceeded 7,000. In addition, 13,373 shares 
had been subscribed for, but not yet issued. 

A complete switch to private ownership 
cannot take place until the stock equity 
held by the public furnishes an adequate 
base for FNMA’s debt. When it stands fully 
on its own, capitalwise, the preferred can be 
retired and the secondary market operations 
can move all the way into the realm of 
private enterprise. 

In addition to preferred and common stock, 
Fannie Mae can issue debt obligations within 
certain limits; specifically, up to 10 times its 
capital and surplus, provided total debt does 
not exceed holdings of cash, mortgages, and 
Government or Government-guaranteed ob- 
ligations. (At the end of the third quarter, 
the debt limit stood at $2.5 bilifon.) On 
September 30, some $2.09 billion worth of 
the Association's debentures were in the 
hands of the public. Current yields to ma- 
turity run from around 2.63 percent for the 
near-term issues to nearly 4.35 percent for 
the 11- to 12-year bonds. 

Of the total outstanding, $1.35 billion, or 
more than half, matures in 3 years. These 
debentures are not guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment and are not counted as part of the 
public debt. However, because they lack that 
guarantee, their yields are more generous 
than those on comparative Treasurles. Yet, 
by the exacting standards of the Investment 
banker, Fannie Mae's bonds are rated as of 
the highest quality. 

Since April 1960, Fannie Mae has supple- 
mented its debt financing by selling short 
term discount notes, which have enabled it 
to cut borrowing costs. Tailored to the needs 
of corporate and institutional investors, they 
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provide a considerably better yield than 
Treasury bills and are available in maturities 
ranging from 30 to 270 days. To keep 
abreast of the market, Fannie Mae frequently 
changes maturities and yields. 

Under the latest revisions, notes maturing 
30 days from the date of sale and ending 
December 30, carry a yield to the buyer of 
1% percent; notes sold at any time between 
next January 3 and 119 days from date of 
sale, will yield 2.9 percent; 120- to 179-day 
notes 2.9 percent, and those maturing in 
180 to 270 days, 3.5 percent.. At the end of 
the September quarter, a total of $321.2 
million in short-term discount notes was 
outstanding. 

All of Fannie Mae's funds, whatever 
their nature and however derived, have 
helped to finance a secondary mortgage 
market. At the same time, they have made 
profits for Fannle Mae. To Illustrate, in 
July-September, it netted $2.8 million, after 
expenses, reserves for losses and provision 
for the equivalent of Federal income taxes 
(to the tune of $3 million). Out of this, 
it paid $852,935 in preferred dividends to 
the Treasury and $491,348 in disbursements 
on the common. The balance was trans- 
ferred to surplus, an infusion which boosted 
book value to around 8110 per share. 

Stockholders have shared in Fannie Mae's 
growing prosperity in the most direct (and 
Satisfying) fashion through dividend in- 
crease. From January, 1956, through Decem- 
ber, 1958, the rate on the common amounted 
to 17 cents a share monthly. In January, 
1959. it was upped to 20 cents a month; 
subsequently, in two steps, the payout was 
lifted to the current 27 cents per month. 

For its part, the Treasury receives diyi- 
dends only on those preferred shares, the 
proceeds of which actually are used by 
Fannie Mae; at the end of September, slightly 
over 1 million shares qualified for dis- 
bursements. The payment on the pre- 
ferred is based on the average cost of 
borrowed money to the Treasury. Annual 
common dividends cannot exceed the rate 
paid on the preferred nor total more than 
85 per share. In the year ended June 30, 
1960, the preferred paid 82.875 a share; for 
the current fiscal year, the rate has been 
boosted to $3.50. 

Virtually every aspect of Fannie Mae's op- 
erations is affected by interest rates; by far 
its largest source of income is the interest it 
receives on mortgages owned and its biggest 
expense is the interest on the funds it bor- 
rows. Earnings thus are highly dependent 
upon changes in the cost of money. 

Generally, Fannie Mae benefits from lower 
interest rates. In times of monetary ease, 
the agency sells more mortgages, in the 
process Cashing in on the discounts at which 
they were purchased originally. In the most 
recent quarter, for example, purchase dis- 
counts realized totaled $906,573. 

Regardless of which way the fiscal winds 
are blowing, however, Fannie Mae ranks as a 
unique and intriguing investment medium 
as well as a one-of-a-kind Government 
agency. The common represents an equity in 
a huge financial operation (total assets: $2.8 
billion) which performs a vital national serv- 
ice and doubtless will continue to do 80. 
Since a relatively small number of common 
shares is outstanding in relation to preferred 
and debt, the stock is highly leveraged. 
Whatever the security, the fact that the 
agency's principal assets are mortgages which 
are FHA insured or VA guaranteed provides 
a high degree of safety. 

Whether or not the agency ultimately be- 
comes completely privately owned is uncer- 
tain—as is anything dependent, even in 
small measure, on the whim of Washington. 
Meanwhile, however, by running its opera- 
tion with hard business sense, prudence, and 
a healthy respect for profits, Fannie Mae 
continues to win friends among the invest- 
ment community, while serving the common 
Weal. 
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America’s Biggest Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the new 
administration prepares its recommen- 
dations to meet many of the current 
Problems facing the Nation, I would like 
to call attention to the following edi- 
torial on America’s biggest problem, fis- 
Cal responsibility, which appeared in the 
January 15, 1961, edition of the Courier- 

es-Telegraph of Tyler, Tex. 
AMERICA'S BIGGEST PROBLEM 


The comments you are about to read are 
bipartisan or, if you prefer, nonpartisan. 
Neither Republican nor Democrat can shrug 
1 responsibility for what has been happen- 

g. 


The subject is the biggest problem facing 
the United States and its people today. 

As many Presidents have done before him, 
the President-elect has called upon groups 
ot citizens, largely headed by college profes- 
šors, to advise him on problem areas in the 
Nation and its economy. 

The task forces, as he calls them, have made 
Suggestions for helping the depressed areas. 

have mitted ideas for Federal aid 

to education, for greater public assistance 

, more defense—all ideas, with 

hardly a single exception, that call for more 
Federal spending. 

We beg to call attention to the one big 
Weak spot in our economy that all the ex- 
Perts seem to be overlooking. It is the 
facet of the economy that is in the very 
Worst financial shape of all. It has been 
Spending more than it has been taking in 
tor a quarter of a century now with just a 
few years in the black. It is featherbedded 
to the hilt, and yet continues to be burdened 
With a bigger and bigger payroll. 

This sadly neglected entity is the Federal 
Government. 

There is no other operation of any kind 
in this Nation, it is certain, that has the 
deficit history of the Federal Government. 

National debt stands near 6300 billion. 

Any responsible Federal official-of the past 
16 years would have been a failure in any 
Private business with the same kind of 
Profit and loss statement, and he would long 
since have been out of business. 

We are inevitably headed for that same end 
in our Government, both Federal and State, 
Unless we make some changes in our opera- 
tions. 

The commonsenss approach to improve- 
Ment in this Nation's economic wellbeing, 
Certainly, would be first to set in order the 
house of the agency being called upon for 
— dn other areas by all these advisory task 


- Mr. Kennedy, who will have his own party 
n control of Congress, appears to have the 
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best opportunity to do some setting in order 
of any President since World War II. 

A dozen years ago a distinguished task 
force brought in recommendations that dealt 
with the problems of our Federal Govern- 
ment. It made specific recommendations 
to cope with some of them. But the Hoover 
Commission reports, with the exception of 
a few minor points, have been almost uni- 
versally ignored by the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government, 

Americans of this generation seem to have 
a difficult time remembering the inescapable 
truth that “the Government—in this country 
is, simply, us—each one of us. . 

Every penny of Government money that is 
spent for some project from Washington is 
our money—tax money taken from the hand 
of the individual and sent to the Central 
Government. 

When it comes back to us as help for 
education or for depressed areas or for 
school lunches or for any other of the 
myriad Federal Government programs, it 
comes back to us with administrative costs 
taken off the top. And those administra- 
tive costs are terrific. 

Government gets its money in one of two 
ways. 

First, if it wishes to operate on a current 
basis, paying its bilis as it goes, it must 
increase our taxes as it increases Federal 
expenditure. : 

Second, it can borrow the money and go 
further into the deficit spending that now 
has us carrying an annual expenditure for 
interest on the national debt that is second, 
among our yearly budget items, only to the 
costs of national defense. 

It is obvious to all that the first route 
is impracticable because our Federal taxes 
are so heavy now that they are at the point 
of confiscation. 

Our Nation has followed the second route 
so often that our grandchildren will never 
live to see a debt-free country. or a tax 
reduction. We should have the moral cour- 
age not to pass on such a burden to the 
third generation. 

Our country has problems, it is true. We 
have them domestically and we have them 
in foreign affairs. 

But adding to the burdens of the Fed- 
eral Government—which is the most out- 
standing problem of all—hardly seems the 
way to solve them. h 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate committees approved numerous nominations and resolutions author- 


izing committee operating funds. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held Thursday, January 26, at noon. 


Committee Meetings 
(Commitices not listed did not meet) 


NOMINATIONS, AND COMMITTEE FUNDS 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Committee, in - 


executive session, ordered favorably reported the nomi- 
nations of George Docking, of Kansas, to be a member 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington; and Walter 
W. Heller, of Minnesota, Kermit Gordon, of New York, 
and James Tobin, of Connecticut, to be members of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Committee also ap- 
proved S. Res, 25, authorizing the committee to investi- 
gate matters relating to housing ($107,000), and S. Res. 
44, authorizing the committee to investigate matters 
within its jurisdiction ($80,000). 

Prior to this action, in open session, committee heard 
the above-named nominees testify and answer questions 
in their own behalf. Mr. Docking was introduced by 
Senator Carlson. 


NOMINATIONS 


Committee on Finance: Committee, in executive ses- 
sion, ordered favorably reported the nominations of 
Henry H. Fowler, of Virginia, to be Under Secretary 
of the Treasury; Robert V. Roosa, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, of California, to be Treasurer of 


the U.S.; and John S. Gleason, Jr., of Illinois, to be 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Prior to this action, in open session, committee heard 
the nominees testify and answer questions in their own 
behalf. Testimony was also heard from Senators Keat- 
ing and Javits in behalf of Mr, Roosa, Senator Engle in 
behalf of Mrs. Smith, and Senators Douglas and Dirksen 
in behalf of Mr. Gleason. 
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INVESTIGATION—LABOR RACKETEERING 


Committee on Government Operations: The Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations continued its 
hearings on alleged racket control over certain locals of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in New 
York and Philadelphia. Witnesses heard today were 
Paul J. Tierney, committee staff investigator; James 
Hoffa, president, and Harold Gibbons, executive vice 
president, both of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; Edward McCormick and William Stasen, 
both of Teamster Local 107, Philadelphia; and Antonio 
Corallo. 
Subcommittee recessed subject to call. 


NOMINATIONS 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Committee, 
in executive session, approved the nomination of Ed- 
ward Gudeman, to be Under Secretary of Commerce; 
and, when received by the Senate, the forthcoming 
nominations of Rowland Burnstan, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, and Clarence D. Martin, Jr., to 
be Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 
Prior to this action, in open session, the nominees 
testified and answered questions in their own behalf. 
Senator Jackson testified in favor of Mr. Martin. 


NOMINATIONS 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: Committee, 
in executive session, ordered favorably reported the 
nominations of William W. Wirtz, of Illinois, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor; Jerry R. Holleman, of Texas, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Labor; Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, of Virginia, to be Director, Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor; and routine nominations in the 
Public Health Service. 

Also, the committee approved an original resolution 
continuing certain supplementary staff positions author- 
ized in previous Congresses, 

Prior to this action, in open session, committee heard 
the above-named nominees testify and answer questions 


The Present Juvenile Delinquency Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr. 
J. Pope Dyer, a teacher of government 
at Central High School in Chattanooga 
and a longtime student of criminology, 
delivered an excellent discourse on the 
Causes and some of the possible cures of 
juvenile delinquency before the Parent- 
Teachers Association of Ooltewah, 
Tenn., on September 13, 1960. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
his remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

THE Present JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PICTURE 


(By J. Pope Dyer, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


Juvenile delinquency is not an ugly term 
that has recently been coined by sociologists 
and criminologists. It is a term that has 
been in our vocabulary for many decades. 

The heinous crimes of such criminals as 
the Harpes brothers, Mason, Hare, and Mur- 
rell, are so well known by Tennesseans that 
they do not need emphasis. These men 
Wrote that they were taught at an early age 
to rob and steal. You will recall that these 
notorious desperadoes perpetrated their 
crimes on the Natchez Trace, probably from 
about 1800 to 1830. 

In the last few decades the newspapers 
have Portrayed in boxcar headlines the 
desperate violations of such infamous crimi- 
nals as Floyd, Karpis, Kelley, Parker, Under- 
hill, Nash, Kate (Ma) Barker and her sons. 

despicable characters were first Juve- 
nile delinquents who were reared in an en- 
vironment favorable to criminality and spent 
many years of their youth incarcerated in 
numerous correctional institutions in differ- 
ent States. 


Today the juvenile deliquency problem 18 
Serious in the United States, Juvenile delin- 
Jueney has grown in a disproportionately 
high proportion in comparison with the in- 

of population. Experts say that ap- 
Proximately 50,000 youth are now in cor- 
Tectional institutes; that there are about 
1 million young people (under 21) arrested 
each year and their cases must be disposed 
Of by Juvenile judges. A large part of the 
tremendous sum of money e an- 
nually for crime, nearly twenty billions of 
dollars, must be directly charged to the juve- 
nile delinquency department. Many of our 
outstanding authorities on crime for decades 
have warned the people of our Nation of 
the dangers facing us if we continued to em- 
the materialistic, the illegal and the 
Questionable practices in many homes. The 
great prophets of prevention, such as 
J. Edgar Hoover, James E. Bennett, Dr. and 
Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, Father E. J. Flannagan, 
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Lewis E. Lawes, and Clinton Duffy, are due & 
great tribute for their foresight and accurate 
predictions of juvenile delinquency trends. 
Their prophetic utterances have too fre- 
quently fallen on deaf ears and closed minds. 
I wish to briefly point out some of the out- 
standing causes of this social cancer— 
juvenile delinquency. - 

A few years ago I was visiting the super- 
intendent of the Tennessee State Reforma- 
tory near Nashville. I was sitting in the 
dining hall; the superintendent and I 
were discussing some of the injustices that 
were found in premature institutionalization 
of children. He pointed a short distance 
away to a child about 11 years of age and 
said, “That young boy was sent here by a 
county judge because he stole two packages 
of cigarettes." He emphasized the cause of 
juvenile delinquency when there are un- 
trained judges attempting to dispense jus- 
tice. 

I recall a visit over 20 years ago to the 
main prison of Tennessee. I asked permis- 
sion to interview the most dangerous inmate. 
I was introduced to him and after a brief 
conversation I continued my survey of the 
prison. Within a few weeks this inmate led 
a riot, along with a break in which severai 
prisoners and guards were killed and seri- 
ously wounded. This desperate inmate was 
shot over 40 times and one of the wounds 
resulted in the amputation of his right arm. 
He was then placed in solitary confinement 
for 5 years. During this period of confine- 
ment I frequently communicated with him. 
I wanted his beliefs about the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency and crime. He answered, 
unequivocally, that the chief cause was plain 
ignorance. 

On another occasion I was at the same 
prison when two young men, under 21 years 
of age, were to be executed. When I visited 
them along with the prison chaplain, they 
had been prepared for the electrocutions. 
Their heads had been shaved; they had 
eaten the final meal; the chaplain had prayed 
with them, and they were resigned to the fact 
that there would be no commutation of the 
sentence. I learned that they were severely 
indicting their parents for failure to properly 
discipline and train them. Some would say 
that poor home training is a major cause of 
juvenile delinquency. 

A number of years ago I visited Sing Sing 
Prison, in New York. A few days before my 
visit a noted young criminal, “Two Gun” 
Crowley, had paid the supreme penalty for 
a murder in New York City. 

The escorting guard told me that Crowley 
was the only prisoner ever to eat the last 
meal; that there had been hundreds of 
criminals who were victims of capital pun- 
ishment, but no one before had eaten the 
final meal. Crowley had explained, “When 
I was a child we were too poor to have a 
decent meal, when I was a youth I was too 
busy dodging the police to eat one and now 
that I'm going to die I want to eat at least 
one meal that I consider good.” The cause 
of juvenile delinquency might have been 
assigned to poverty. 

But the assignment of these superficial 
causes is not adequate. The main cause 
of juvenile delinquency must be deposited 
at the home, where incompetent, careless, 
and immoral parents do not or cannot ful- 
fill their responsibilities as competent par- 


ents. When I was a youth, a wise man fre- 
quently said in my presence, “The most 
difficult task in life is to rear a child prop- 
erly.” He often said, “The greatest need of 
this Nation is Christian parents.” Kate 
("Ma") Barker has demonstrated with dog- 
matic certainty how carefully and painstak- 
ingly children can be reared to commit acts 
of serious violence. 

The parents of today must be dedicated 
to the solemn task of putting first things 
first—that is, putting the welfare of their 
children at the top of all family responsi- 
bilities. There must be praise, play and 
prayer within the family and, I hasten to 
add, the paddle, administered without anger 
and retaliation, may be an occasional asset 
to the proper enforcement of family prin- 
ciples. 

The monumental studies of the distin- 
guished criminologists of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, should 
receive great emphasis in every home of this 
Nation. They found that 50 percent of all 
juvenile delinquents started their careers in 
crime before they were eight and 90 percent 
were in trouble before eleven. The Gluecks 
have prepared prediction charts for juvenile 
delinquents. They have five criteria to pre- 
dict juvenile delinquency. They are: 

. The father's discipline 

. The mother’s supervision 
. The father's affection 

. The mother’s affection 
The family’s cohesiveness. 

If each factor is bad in the home a high 
score is assigned to each criterion and if the 
combined score of the five criteria is high, 
the chances are, in a very high percentage of 
cases, that the child will be a juvenile delin- 
quent, Parents must awake to the fact that 
they produce delinquents or good citizens, 
The responsibility for bad characters and 
citizenship cannot be shifted to the school, 
church or society. The responsibility must 
be accepted by parents. Adult delinquency 
is the forerunner of juvenile delinquency in 
a home. 

Hon. J. Edgar Hoover has said, Par- 
ents must awaken to the realization of the 
great training school in behavior or misbe- 
havior. The home becomes the first training 
school and parents serve as their first teach- 
ers. Our Nation is sadly in need of a re- 
birth of the simple life—a return to the days 
when God was a part of each household.” 

Juvenile delinquency can be prevented if 
we rear a generation of stable, sober, God- 
fearing children who put God above gold and 
manhood above munitions. The answer to 
the juvenile delinquency problems must be 
through training children for Christian 
parenthood. 

We cannot rear upright children with low- 
down standards among parents. There is a 
question in my mind as to whether the par- 
ents of this day are willing to pay the price 
that is necessary. This is an era of comfort 
culture. We must be challenged to a new 
day of consecration to the important. Par- 
enthood of the right type is not easy to 
achieve. Are we willing to pay the price? 
If parents are not, the rate of juvenile 
delinquency will continue to rise. The choice 
Is ours. 
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Look to Kennedy With Hope and 
Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully call to the attention of the 
Members of, the House, a thoughtful 
article by the Honorable Fuller Warren, 
former Governor of the State of Florida 
which was included in the January 22, 
1961 issue of the Orlando Sentinel. 

This article effectively notes the al- 
most superhuman tasks facing our new 
President in insuring world peace and 
survival, It just as effectively notes the 
tremendous amount of hope and con- 
fidence which all our people have in the 
ability of our new President to wisely 
and effectively grasp and manage the 
business affairs of our Nation and the 
entire free world. 

The article follows: 

Tue Bruisep Sours Look WIr HOPE TO 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
(By Fuller Warren, former Governor of 
Florida) 

On April 30, 1789, Washington took the 
oath as President of the United States. 
Last Friday, Kennedy took the same oath. 
During the intervening 172 years, the new 
Nation triumphantly survived many grave 
crises 


It survived the fierce factional fight be- 
tween Hamilton, who wanted the rich and 
well born to run the country, and Jefferson, 
who wanted the country to be run by and 
for all its citizens. 

In the War of 1812, a weak and wobbly 
nation, with its capital captured and the 
White House burned down, staggered 
through to victory over England. 

In 1865, a disunited and badly bleeding 
nation won the most fiercely fought civil war 
that ever shattered any country, and united 
the United States. 

In 1898, this united Nation won the 

-American War and expelled from 
the New World the cruelest country that 
ever oppressed a colony, 

In 1918, the United States conquered the 
Germans who wanted to conquer the world. 

In 1929-33, this Nation was ravaged by the 
worst panic that ever paralyzed a country. 
Many doubted that a democratic form of 
government could do the things necessary 
to save the Nation from complete economic 
chaos—and ultimate dissolution. But it did. 

Led by the most miraculous leader since 
ti the United States became even more 

ted. 


Haggard, hungry men began to eat. Wan, 
weakened women had food to cook. Color 
returned to the pale cheeks of undernour- 
ished children. Despondent businessmen 
stopped jumping out the windows of tall 
buildings. Famished people quit peddling 
wormy apples on the streets. 


DEPRESSION DEFEATED 


With the mightiest, most united effort ever 
made in peacetime, the United States de- 
feated the depression. 

In 1945, the United States with some help 
from England and Russia, won the most ter- 
rible war of all time and saved the human 
race from Hitler's boasted thousand years of 
savagery. 
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Now, in 1961, we are confronted with ter- 
ror far more frightful than any ever faced 
before. 

In past crises it has been a question 
whether our Nation, as a nation, could sur- 
vive. Now, it is a question whether 180 
million Americans now living will still be 
alive at the end of 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964. 

With Cuba as a potential launching pad 
for thousands of death-dealing Russian rock- 
ets, America’s peril Is more terrible than the 
mind can imagine. Tens of millions of 
Americans might go to sleep and never wake 
up. The searing heat of H-bombs launched 
in Havana might make Florida as bereft of 
life as it was during the ice age. 

At this time of terrible peril, Kennedy 
takes over as commander of the forces of 
freedom, Providence seems to have pur- 
Posely prepared this marvelous man for the 
tremendous task of saving the world from 
atomic annihilation, 

Washington was not better prepared to 
lead the nascent Nation, Lincoln was not so 
well prepared to save the Union from dis- 
memberment by rebellion. Roosevelt was not 
as well trained to rescue a panic-stricken 
country from the morass of unemployment 
and economic chaos. 

The bruised souls of more than a billion 
people look with hope to Kennedy to head off 
a worldwide Hiroshima. 


James K. Carr Appointment as Under 
Secretary of Interior Applauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the people 
of America are obviously pleased with 
the executive appointments being made 
by President Kennedy. And the people 
of California are especially pleased with 
one appointment in particular—that of 
James K. Carr as Under Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior. If ever a 
job and a man were naturally suited for 
each other, here is the case. 


As evidence, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Chico 
Enterprise-Record of January 13 discuss- 
ing Jim Carr's personal standing and 
professional qualification. The editorial 
speaks for itself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Best MAN FOR THE JOB 


President-elect Kennedy hit a political 
home run in the eyes of Chico and the mid- 
valley area yesterday when he announced 
the appointment of James K, Carr to serve 
as Under Secretary of the Interior in his ad- 
ministration. 


Public officials and citizens who haye de- 
voted their time and energies to efforts on 
behalf of irrigation, reclamation, flood con- 
trol, conservation, and other water develop- 
ment and natural resources programs over 
the years are agreed that Kennedy couldn't 
have picked a better man to help conduct 
the Interior Department's important pro- 
gram. 


January 26 


Carr is a nationally recognized authority 
in the broad realm of conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources. He ts a pro- 
fessional civil engineer with more than 25 
years of work behind him. He is especially 
familiar with the problems of California and 
the West, having served in top posts with 
the Bureau of Reclamation during develop- 
ment of the Central Valleys project. 

Carr has a background of vast experience 
in both State and Federal Government activ- 
ities in the natural resources field. He served 
for 3 years as consultant on irrigation and 
reclamation to the House of Representatives 
in Washington. More recently, he has been 
& member of the California Water Commis- 
sion, the chairmanship of which he will re- 
sign to accept his new Interior Department 
post. 

Chico and midvalley residents know Jim 
Carr best, of course, for the work he ac- 
complished as district manager for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Holding that post, he 
resided with his family in Chico from 1946 
until 1951. Carr was active in civic affairs 
here and still numbers hundreds of Chicoans 
among his friends, 

One of the most valuable services rendered 
to the midvalley area by Jim Carr was the 
advisory work he performed during the early 
stages of the Sacramento Valley canals proj- 
ect. His knowledge and advice regarding both 
engineering and political aspects of the im- 
portant project were invaluable as citizen 
members of the project committee worked 
for congressional authorization and eventual 
construction appropriations. 

In addition, the people of the valley know 
Jim Carr as a man with a human touch and 
& high regard for the interests of his fellow 
man. For example, as one of the engineers 
during construction of massive Shasta Dam, 
Carr was the father of the idea to construct 
the road which now provides the invaluable 
scenic approach to the magnificent dam site. 
In another similar action, Carr was respon- 
sible for the planting of 2 million young pine 
trees on the hillsides near the dam made 
barren when copper smelter fumes in early 
mining days had killed off the vegetation. 

During his days as a consultant to the 
House of Representatives, Carr earned the 
respect and admiration of lawmakers of 
both political parties. In Washington, as in 
California, he is regarded as a man of un- 
questioned integrity, 

The Enterprise-Record congratulates Jim 
Carr on his appointment and congratulates 
the Interior Department on its good for- 
tune in obtaining the services of a nran of 
oi great status and public service poten- 


We Must Help Cuba Get Rid of Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the seriousness of affairs in Cuba have 
been brought to the attention of all our 
citizens as a result of our Government's 
breaking diplomatic relations with the 
Castro government. 

We in Florida have long been aware 
of the great danger facing the Americas 
as a result of the communistic takeover 
of our sister Republic. Our newspapers 
have been warning of the spread of this 
cancer throughout Central and South 
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America unless action is taken to contain 
the troubled area. 

One of those who has been calling for 
the diplomatic break which has finally 
come about is the Palm Beach Post- 
Times, This paper, which is published 
by Mr. John H. Perry, Jr., has consist- 
ently presented clear and unbiased news 
coverage of Cuban developments. 

John Perry and his wife, Jeanne, have 
been active in inter-American press asso- 
Ciations and have been closely observing 
the unfortunate elimination of the free 
Press in Cuba. In an editorial from 
their paper some suggestions are set 
forth for future action in regard to Cuba. 
Since these merit consideration by our 
Government and are of interest to all 
Members of Congress, I ask that the edi- 
torial be placed here in the RECORD: 

We Must HELP CUBA GET RID or CASTRO 


The Cuban problem has grown into a con- 
fict between communism and the free world. 
It involves a direct threat to the security 
of the United States. 

When Senator John F. Kennedy assumes 
the Presidency next month, therefore, this 
will constitute one of the most pressing 
Problems on his agenda. 

It may not seem so to many Americans, 
tar removed from the scene by the vastness 
Of our own country. They have not come 
to the realization that a heavily armed, un- 
friendiy Russian satellite—only seconds away 
from Florida in terms of modern rockets and 
Missiles—has replaced the friendly little 
8 we knew for more than half a 


It is easy to say and comforting to believe 
that this is an internal matter of concern 
only to the Cuban people themselves. But 
it is unrealistic and dangerous. The time is 
Past when the Cubans could throw off their 

unist masters without outside help. 

Certainly, leadership of any campaign to 
Overthrow Castro and regain contro] of Cuba 
Must be assumed by Cubans. But the United 
States, as well as all of Latin America, has a 
Vital interest in the success of such a 
campaign. 

We cannot escape all blame for the present 
Magnitude of the problem. Our early mis- 
Placed confidence in Castro as a modern 
Robin Hood, our inaction and then our too- 
ilttle-too-late counteraction when his true 
Colors emerged, strengthened the Red beach- 
head. Now there is an obvious need for 
Quick, decisive measures by Mr. Kennedy, 

ered by the fact that all exiled Cubans 

and 90 percent of those still on the island 

are hopefully awaiting leadership from the 
g administration. 

What can be done? 

Since the Cuban problem involves the 
United States, the nations of Latin America 
and all the free countries of the world, its 
Solution must be accomplished by all those 
forces working together. The Cuban people, 
both those who were forced to flee into exile 
and their anti-Castro, anti-Communist 
friends within the country, must weld them- 
Selves into a single force capable of imple- 
menting the remedies available within the 

tion of American States. 

At present an estimated 80 or more groups 
of Cuban exiles in this country are trying to 
Set in motion a campaign to overthrow 
Castro. So far their efforts have been futile 
because of their disunity. The leader of 
ach group hopes the U.S. Government will 
designate him as the person to lead the 
counterrevolution. 

As President, Mr. Kennedy should make it 
Clear that no such designation of one indi- 
Vidual group is feasible, but that he will look 
With favor on a move by them to: (1) set 
UP & coordinating committee representative 
Of all their groups, (2) form an executive 
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board from this coordinating committee, and 
(3) have the executive board name a legal 
representative in Washington to serve as a 
liaison man between the board and the U.S. 
Government. 

This would establish sorely needed unity 
among the Cuban exiles, open the door to 
financial ald for them and permit, without 
armed conflict, the following program: 

1. With the support of the United States, 
the coordinating group's executive commit- 
tee could ask the OAS to implement the 
Caracas Declaration of 1954 in connection 
with article VI of the Rio Pact of 1947 which 
gives the OAS members the right jointly to 
prohibit directly or indirectly the infiltration 
of communism into any Latin American 
Republic. 

2. Under these treaties, the OAS mem- 
bers could act jointly to: (1) sever diplomat- 
le relations with Cuba; (2) establish an ef- 
fective trade embargo, halting all buying and 
selling with the exception of medicines; (3) 
enlist the aid of Canada and Mexico and 
other Latin American Republics to prevent 
transshipment of American goods to Cuba 
and (4) have the United States continue to 
prohibit all sugar purchases from Cuba. 

Such steps almost certainly would create 
chaotic, inflationary conditions in Cuba 
within a relatively short time—conditions 
the Castro regime will not be able to survive. 

To make certain that law and order will be 
maintained and stability restored after the 
fall of Castro, a provisional government, 
operating under the 1940 Cuban Constitu- 
tion, should be formed by the coordinating 
committee in advance. -This government 
would not include any former officials of the 
Castro or Batista governments. The man- 
date of the provisional government would 
be limited to a period not to exceed 18 
months, and free and open elections must be 
held within that time. Its members would 
be prohibited from running for office in these 
elections, 

During the transition, this provisional 
government must have whatever outside 
support is necessary from the OAS and this 
would mean the United States also. 

Such a program, we belleve, is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the Communist cancer 
from spreading in Latin America. 


Address by President Garcia at Dedica- 


tion of American-Philippine Military 
Cemetery at Fort McKinley, Manila 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last 
month as the Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate assigned to accompany the American 
Battle Monuments Commission on a mis- 
sion to Manila to attend the dedication 
ceremonies of the U.S. Military Cemetery 
at Fort McKinley, it was my privilege 
to hear an inspiring and memorable ad- 
dress by President Garcia of the Phil- 
ippine Republic. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of President Garcia’s address appear 
in the Appendix of the Record so that 
the Congress and the country may have 
opportunity to read this great expression 
of friendship for America and this 
thrilling tribute to those servicemen 
who are buried in what I believe to be 
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the world’s most beautiful military 
cemetery—the memorial cemetery built 
by the United States at Fort McKinley, 
Manila. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GARCIA AT THE DEDICA- 
TION CEREMONIES OF THE U.S. MILITARY 
CEMETERY AND MEMORIAL HELD AT FORT MC- 
KINLEY, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 
8, 1960 


Excellencies, distinguished visitors, friends 
of the Philippines, here where the grass is 
made ever green, the monuments and the 
crosses ever white, and varicolored bougain- 
villaea ever blooming by loving care and 
remembrance, we stand on hallowed grounds 
to pledge anew today our respect and grati- 
tude to thousands of gallant men everywhere 
who died in war so that we may live in peace 
and freedom. 


Amidst the aura of this landscape of green, 
white crosses and beautiful flowers, lle the 
remains of some of these men. We are met 
today, to pay them a special tribute through 
the formal dedication of this their final rest- 
ing place, the U.S. Military Cemetery at Fort 
McKinley. On this solemn occasion, I am 
sure, we are all one, in the thought that the 
tribute we should pay these gallant soldiers 
of freedom is not so much the extra care 
with which we tend their final resting place 
but rather the care, the expert care with 
which we preserve the ideals and principles 
they unselfishly died for. 

That we now enjoy the fruits of their 
patriotism is hardly cause for us to relax our 
vigilance. The challenge to human courage 
and wisdom is an enduring element in hu- 
man society, and grows in corresponding 
significance with the increase in complica- 
tions of that society. Today, the challenge 
facing the modern era is represented by the 
fast and continuing spread of materialism, 
which now threatens to engulf a world nur- 
tured and glorified by spiritual traditions. 
In its various ideological manifestations, 
materialism has driven men to pursuit of 
objectives that betray the ideals of their 
forebears, that give lie to the glory of their 
past, and deride the sanctity of their spirit- 
ual heritage. In its mechanical products, it 
attempts to divert men from the fact that 
national greatness is measured less by the 
altitude attained by a rocket than by that 
reached by the flight of a prayer. 

The universal nature of this challenge has 
underscored the importance of international 

tion. Our dead heroes have proved 
that only by working and, if necesary, fight- 
ing together can free men effectively counter- 
act the threats to their ideals, The Amer- 
ican soldiers who died in this country have 
given further testimony to the fact that if 
men must live peacefully together, they must 
learn to die honorably together. Indeed, the 
mixture of bloodshed by white, black, and 
brown men in Philippine battlefields have 
contributed much to the enrichment of our 
native soil. 


Not for nation alone, nor for race did 
these heroes willingly sacrifice their lives. 
The more basic motivation involyed in their 
heroism is the desire for peace and freedom. 
Men are, afterall, distinguished only by 
physical attributes but hardly by funda- 
mental motivations, and national boundaries 
are merely human concepts to denote polit- 
Ical divisions in physical terms. In this 
light, nationalism had deeper implication 
than love for nation, and may more appro- 
priately be regarded as stemming from the 
basic human desire to be true to his nature— 
a nature that desires freedom from the un- 
just impositions of other individuals, 
whether they be of the same or another 
nationality. In the welter of modern day 
politics, nationalism is evidently subject to 
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misinterpretations by those nationalists and 
the antinationalists who are conscious only 
of its temporal aspect, The American and 
Filipino soldiers who fought side by side 
during the last war have, by the sacrifice of 
their own lives, shown us that nationslism is 
only means toward a higher purpose, that 
of peace wherein men can pursue their true 
ends in an atmosphere of freedom and pros~ 
perity. When it seeks to destroy inter- 
national peace, nationalism violates itself in 
that it thus arrogates unto itself priority 
over the broader social foundations on which 
it rests. 

In these foundations lies the inherent 
weakness of totalitarianism, The rows of 
white crosses which we see before us are a 
constant reminder that an attempt to sup- 
press human ideals will always ultimately 
be in vain; that physical death is not too 
high a price for these ideals, Like the flow- 
ers which grow so richly on his grave, man’s 
aspirations are more than ever nourished by 
his death, For his life in this embattled 
planet transcends his mortality; is merely 
part of a universal principle, that of his in- 
nate divinity—a divinity Infused in him by 
his Creator. In dying for a noble cause, 
man presents the strongest proof of his im- 
mortality. In placing his existence on the 
sacrificial altar of his cherished ideals, he 
gives the purest expression of his fervent 
love for life. His death is indeed his great- 
est contribution toward perpetuating the 
best that is in life. 

Death is an inevitable fate of every man, 
and rare is the privilege to die heroically. 
The men who now lie under this soil have 
been chosen by divine providence to impart, 
through their patriotism, a richer 
to human existence. It would be a tragic 
violation of a sacred trust if this meaning 
were lost to us, who are beneficiaries of 
their glorious efforts. For us to fall short 
of the task they have bequeathed us would 
be to desecrate this hallowed ground. We 
cannot fail them, if only because, in this 
trying period of international stress, we can- 
not afford to lose sight of the correct path 
to human survival. 

On this occasion, I cannot find adequate 
words to express, in behalf of Filipino people, 
the enduring gratitude of the nation to the 
American soldiers who fought and died side 
by side with our own people in defense of 
freedom, Would that, from their eternal 
resting abodes, they hear our pledge to carry 
on thelr noble struggle. It is the firm 
pledge to a people, grateful to and proud of 
their deceased brothers, and determined to 
uphold the great principles that the dead 
have so gallantly preserved for the living. 

This hallowed ground, therefore, sancti- 
fled by the confluence of memories common 
to Americans and Filipinos, symbolizes the 
ideological solidarity of our two peoples and 
constitutes a covenant that we will continue 
to stand together for the same ideals and 
principles these heroes who sleep here have 
fought and died so nobly. 

I thank you. 


Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, God is 
good, and in his goodness he conceals 
the happiness of death, so that one may 
continue to live. And so it was with 
Richard B. Wigglesworth. Whether he 
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was Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Canada, secretary to 
the Governor General of the Philippines, 
captain of battery E or commanding of- 
ficer of the 1st Battalion, 76th Division 
in France, in World War I, or as legal 
adviser to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and many other important 
Government positions, he gave his best of 
a brilliant talent toward a career of de- 
dicated public service. 

He was a true gentleman, who quietly 
carried on with his good works with the 
high character that established his re- 
putation as a patriot, scholar, and states- 
man. 

There were no tasks too great, no 
plans too intricate, for this great Amer- 
ican to assume. 

His extended service in the Congress, 
from the 70th Congress through the 85th 
Congress was reason enough to call him 
a distinguished and privileged public 
servant. 

With deep appreciation for his great 
contributions to the Congress, his State, 
and the Nation, in peace and war, I ex- 
tend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
lovely family. 

May God bless him with deserved eter- 
nal joy. 


The Selective Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
just read a very interesting analysis of 
the Selective Service System written by 
Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, which appeared in the January 
edition of the periodical Selective Serv- 
ice, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PATTERN OF WORLD EVENTS CHARTS SYSTEM 
FUTURE 


(By Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director, 
Selective Service System) 


The year 1961 is here. Any discomforts re- 
sulting from its welcome have disappeared. 
Even the New Year resolutions are probably, 
for the most part, on the road which New 
Year resolutions take when they disappear. 
Perhaps, we, as members of the Selective 
Service System, can follow the not infrequent 
practice of taking inventory. 

Our objectives should be to peer down the 
road to the future as far as we can see. But 
to do this well we should know, if we can, 
where we are. Unfortunately, it is the his- 
torians to come who, looking backward to 
see where we have been, can at some future 
time best determine where we are at the 
present time. Until the tape of history runs 
beyond the present the place we are now is 
fastened at but one end. 

With these limitations ever in mind, we 
can look around at patterns of events as yet 
unfinished. World events determine the out- 
look of the Selective Service System for in 
them lies the only sure clue to the present 
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state or the future probabilities of the Selec- 
tive Service System. We judge current events 
by trying to compare them with past events. 
Our present estimate contains much to give 
us concern, Our concern is undoubtedly 
based on what may happen rather than be- 
cause of what is happening. Changes that 
are always taking place in the present world 
seem more revolutionary than evolutionary 
Introspection is not wholly reassuring. We 
have much in liberties and in privileges. Per- 
haps too much in privileges. We are a strong 
Nation and a rich one. Do we have the 
qualities that made us strong and rich? 
Evidence ts conflicting. There are dis- 
quieting facts about the comparative physi- 
cal condition of our youth. There are 
equally disturbing facts about the quality 
of the work done by the students in our 


“grade and high schools. Crime among our 


youth and our adults gives us pause. We 
show inclination to seek security and per- 
haps with it less than complete faith that 
old-fashioned work is the key to unlock the 
kind of future we seek. 

Anxieties and fears are our daily diet: No 
one would suggest that our reasons for fear 
are products of our overheated imagination. 
There are bombs and missiles with mass 
killing power as yet unexperienced by most 
of the inhabitants of this earth. There is 
no experience of successfully dealing with 
agencies of destruction. Some say it is im- 
possible. 

The world is no larger than it ever was. 
In fact, using time as a measurement it is 
much smaller. Yet, because of the increase 
of the means of communication we hear 30 
much more about the people of the world 
and the possible capabilities they possess 
that the individual citizen feels himself con- 
fronted by a larger world of danger than we 
did a generation ago. 

It may well be that his attention has 
been turned outward and that he has lost 
touch with forces within himself. This may 
be the reason for a seeming flight from the 
acceptance of individual responsibility. The 
dependence on a mass of gadgets in our 
dally life has left us helpless when the pow- 
er goes off. Our life has denied many of us 
the necessity to improvise. 

These symptoms are disturbing but we 
are lulled to doubt the need for concern by 
the standards of living we enjoy. Of course. 
there are many, far too many, exceptions but 
when compared with life elsewhere on this 
planet we are objects of envy. Where are we? 
Which indications are we to believe? Are we 
a really strong, determined people? We have 
liberties and we have material wealth. Can 
we and will we fight to the ultimate to keep 
them? 

The answer lies in the hope of time called 
the future. We do know that as a Nation 
in a turbulent, unsatisfied world our lot is 
too much better than most to share the con- 
fidence of those who envy us. Whether we 
are sufficiently aware of our danger or wheth- 
er we are being wise in our actions must 
await the verdict of history. We can see 
that the world in its most optimistic light 
is one that will prevent any reduction in 
our present measure for defense. 

This will mean that the Selective Service 
System must continue to carry on its Tunc- 
tions of alerting the youth of our land to 
their obligations in national survival. It 
must provide incentive and information to 
insure volunteer flow of registrants into the 
National Guard and other Reserve forces as 
well as into all the Regular forces. It must 
provide a state of readiness in the categoriza- 
tion of the Standby Reserve to have desig- 
nated at all times enough members to meet 
any immediate demand without jeopardizing 
many essential activities by keeping unneces- . 
sary numbers available for service. 

All Indications point to a necessity to con- 
tinue to use deferment liberally, to channel 
registrants into a great variety of endeavors, 
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either for training or for employment after 
training. An ever-present in this 
responsibility is the formation of habits not 
Susceptible of instant change should the sit- 
uation become entirely different. 

The shadow of a possible catastrophe is 
great enough to require plans to operate 
the Selective Service System under conditions 
completely unlike any we have experienced. 
Conditions under which the smallest possible 
Organizational fragment would fall heir to all 
of the functions of the system. 


VFW on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose a 
text of a speech delivered by the national 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Ted 
C. Connell, at the southern conference of 


the VFW held in New Orleans, January 
14, 1961. 


It was my privilege to meet with Mr. 
Connell and other VFW members during 
this recent meeting of the VFW southern 
Conference. I am impressed by the very 
able leadership at all levels of this great 
Organization of oversea veterans, Com- 
Mander in Chief Connell's address re- 
flects the patriotism and mature attitude 
of the VFW toward national security 
and foreign affairs issues, and the faith- 
f that characterizes the VFW’'s 
sense of responsibility toward needy vet- 
erans and the widows and orphans of 
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In particular, I wish to invite the at- 
tention of Members of this House to the 
Patriotic position of the VFW toward its 
Opposition to communism, its resolute 
Opposition to recognition of Red China, 
and its advocacy of continuing the long- 
Standing friendship of the United States 
toward the people of Cuba, and at the 
Same time favoring the application of the 
Spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The VFW’'s efforts to obtain the 
rescinding or drastic revision of the in- 
equitable policy on oversea military de- 
bendents is an inspiring example of how 
a large national organization can help 
Protect our military personnel. 

As most Members of Congress are well 
aware, the VFW has long been a vigor- 
Ous supporter and protector of the Joint 

s of Staff system and has just as 
Vigorously opposed any changes in de- 
fense organization that would lead to the 

tion of a supreme general staff 
System in this country. This is a most 
constructive effort by the VFW, for as 
We are only too well aware the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system—despite its unique 
ability to deal with the problems of cold 
War, hot war, and the ceaseless techno- 
logical advances of modern warfare—is 
today in jeopardy because some wish to 
destroy the system. 

Commander in Chief Ted C. Connell is 
representative of the high type of na- 
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tional leadership that has emerged in 
our Nation in this postwar period. He 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, of 
which he is currently its commander in 
chief, are making a most valuable con- 
tribution to our national security 
through the constructive positions which 
the VFW has taken with respect to our 
national defense. 

I recommend the following speech to 
the attention of each Member of this 
House: 

REMARKS or TED C. CONNELL, COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
MEETING, New ORLEANS, LA., JANUARY 14, 
1961 


Earlier today many of you had an oppor- 
tunity to hear the remarks of Gen, Don 
Hittle, director of national security and for- 
eign affairs for the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. He painted a clear pic- 
ture of just where our organization stands 
on many of the critical national problems 
facing our Nation today. 

Tonight I would like to deal with the legis- 
lative objectives of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars during this session of the 87th Congress. 

Before proceeding further, some of you 
may recall that upon my election to the 
high office of commander in chief in De- 
troit I made a pledge that my program 
during my term of office would be the pro- 
gram outlined for me by the delegates to 
that convention. I am happy to report 
that the entire legislative program this year 
is based upon resolutions adopted by those 
delegates. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure then, 
that I present publicly for the first time the 
primary objectives of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars during the coming Congress. So 
that there can be no misunderstanding about 
this program I shall read directly from the 
statement that will be distributed to all 
Members of Congress. 

Our program of top priority objectives is 
divided into two main categories: First, na- 
tional security; and second, veterans’ af- 
fairs. There are four major points under 
national security and three under veterans 
objectives. 

Point No, 1 under national security reads 
as follows: “We urge continuing and unwa- 
vering opposition to communism in all its 
forms; we oppose the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations and oppose any trade 
with, or recognition of, Red China by the 
United States; we favor invoking the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and continuing longstanding 
US. friendship with the people of Cuba; we 
seek the release of Americans being held in 
Communist prisons; we reaffirm our opposi- 
tion to any form of international government 
that would, in any way, surrender or im- 
pair the sovereignty of the United States.” 

Point No. 2 reads as follows: “We strongly 
support the Joint Chiefs of Staff concept of 
military planning, and oppose any steps that 
would tend to undermine the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and/or lead to a single chief of 
staff-supreme general staff system; we sup- 
port continuation of separate military de- 
partments under their own Secretaries; we 
oppose adoption of the so-called functional 
organization of the combat forces, and we 
Oppose any proposals to reduce the author- 
ity and role of Congress and the military 
services through budgetary procedures.” 

Point No. 3: “We favor a strong Army with 
modern weapons of not less than 925,000, a 
Marine Corps of at least 200,000, a Navy that 
is the strongest, most modern and versatile 
in the world, a National Guard of a minimum 
of 400,000 and an Army Reserve of at least 
300.000; we support a strong national air 
power, including a powerful Strategic Air 
Command, tactical aviation, and a strong 
naval air arm.” 
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And point No. 4: We urge that all non- 
military U.S. personnel overseas bear the 
same restrictions with respect to dependents 
as is placed on military personnel; we support 
equalization of retirement pay; we advocate 
elimination of existing inequities in military 
service obligations; and we support a vigorous 
civil defense program. 

Before leaving the subject of national 
security, I would like to expand briefly on this 
matter of bringing home the families of serv- 
icemen serving overseas. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars does not 
presume to pass technica] judgment on the 
seriousness of the outflow of our gold supply. 
However, if the gold situation is so serious 
that it required the reduction in the number 
of dependents of military personnel overseas 
and in the curtailment of post exchange 
and other privileges, then it is only fair and 
equitable that other agencies of the U.S. 
Government, such as State Department em- 
ployees, Commerce Department, etc., bear an 
equal portion of the same type of restrictions 
and burdens placed on military personnel, 
and, furthermore, that equivalent burdens 
and restrictions be placed on U.S. tourists 
and other personnel abroad. Failure to do 
this would indeed make second-class citizens 
of our servicemen abroad, 

Naturally, being a veterans organization 
we have also developed what we believe is a 
strong and positive program in behalf of our 
former comrades at arms. Point No. 1 under 
veterans affairs reads as follows: We urge 
the Congress to review all programs pred- 
icated upon  service-connected causes, 
including medical treatment, disability com- 
pensation, retired pay, vocational rehabili- 
tation, death compensation for widows, 
children and dependent parents, and educa- 
tional assistance for the children of veterans 
who died by reason of service-connected 
causes, with emphasis upon such factors as 
increased cost of living, impairment of earn- 
ing capacity, and hardships and inequities 
imposed, for the purpose of increasing the 
present rates of payments for these pro- 
grams. 

Point No. 2: We urge the Congress to pro- 
vide adequate hospital beds and outpatient 
treatment for aging and needy war veterans 
by providing funds to utilize all 
existing available VA facilities and to utilize 
additional funds to care for the increasing 
number of veterans in need of hospital and 
outpatient care, including intermediate care 
for the aged and chronically ill, 

And point No. 3: We urge a separate and 
liberalized pension program for veterans of 
World War I which excludes a “corpus of 
the estate“ test and the spouse's income; 
we oppose any increase in the interest rates 
on GI loans above the present maximum of 
5.25 percent; we urge the U.S. Senate to 
establish a standing Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs; we advocate elevation of the position 
of Administrator of Veterans Affairs to Cabi- 
net rank; and we recommend that the chil- 
dren of totally disabled service-connected 
veterans of wartime service be provided edu- 
cational assistance. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars will ask the 
next session of Congress for a separate and 
liberalized pension program for the aged and 
needy group of World War I veterans. The 
VFW, over the years, has caused to be intro- 
duced several bills dealing specifically with 
separate pensions for World War I veterans, 
but unfortunately, none of them have been 
able to obtain approval of both the House 
and the Senate. 

The VFW does not believe that the Con- 
gress will again enact an outright pension 
program for any war veterans that does not 
haye certain limitations with respect to age 
or disability or income. For that reason, 
while the VFW has consistently advocated a 
separate and liberalized pension program for 
the aged veterans of World War I we have 
been willing to accept modest limitations 
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with respect to age, disability and/or income, 
rather than an out-and-out general pension 
which has no strings attached other than the 
requirement of service and a standard age. 

Iam hopeful the House Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, will hold hearings on the subject of pen- 
sions for World War I veterans in the com- 
ing 87th Congress. 

I cannot assure or guarantee that a satis- 
factory pension program for World War I 
veterans will be enacted in the forthcoming 
87th Congress, but I can assure you that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars will be on record 
in favor of such a program and will continue 
to urge favorable consideration and action. 

These are the objectives of the VFW. They 
are worthy goals for our great organization 
of oversea veterans. They merit the sup- 
port of every VFW member. Their attain- 
ment, even in part, will enhance our 
Nation’s security. It will also continue to 
demonstrate how faithfully the VFW adheres 
to its motto: “Honor the dead by helping the 
living.” 


Tribute to Dr. Irving Lorge 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion has suffered a grievous blow by the 
sudden untimely passing of Dr. Irving 
Lorge, who died Monday of a heart at- 
tack. Professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
one of the world’s leading scholars in the 
fleld of psychological testing, Irving 
Lorge was a sensitive and dedicated 
worker in the service of humanity. It is 
hard to believe that one so vibrant with 
life and so valuable to his country 
should be taken from us. 

He was independent and courageous, 
a pioneer in his chosen field, tireless in 
his pursuit of ways to help his fellow 
man live fuller, more productive lives. 
During the war he made a notable con- 
tribution by developing methods of 
teaching illiterates. In recent years he 
had turned his attention to the problems 
facing men and women of retirement 
age in making useful their declining 
years. He had taken part in the White 
House Conference on the Aging as a 
repaid of the New York State delega- 

on. 

Born and educated in New York City, 
Dr. Irving Lorge was an extraordinarily 
able and gifted man. As a scholar, a 
teacher, and a writer he has left his 
mark upon this generation. 

I should like to read into the Recorp 
the obituary notice in the New York 
Times, January 24, 1961. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. Irvine Lorce, PSYCHOLOGIST, 55, DEVEL- 
OPER OF INTELLIGENCE AND READABILITY 
Tests, DEAD—TAvuGHT AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dr. Irving Lorge, long a leader in the field 

of psychological testing, died yesterday of a 

heart attack at St. Luke’s Hospital. He was 

55 years old and lived at 390 Riverside Drive. 
Dr. Lorge was professor of education and 

executive officer of the Institute of Psycho- 

logical Research at Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University. In collaboration with 
the late Dr. E. L. Thorndike, who preceded 
him in the executive post at the institute, 
he developed the Lorge-Thorndike intelli- 
gence test. 

His work on the test led him to question 
the theory that the intelligence quotient re- 
mains constant throughout life. He con- 
cluded, on the contrary, that an individual's 
LQ. could be raised as much as 20 points 
through proper schooling. 

Dr. Lorge also played a key role in World 
War II In work for both the civilian and 
military branches of the Government. In 
1942 he was asked by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to test the readability of its 
regulations. He concluded that they were 
“written in language too difficult for most 
people to understand.” The OPA rules were 
rewritten in accordance with a special stand- 
ard of readability previously developed by Dr. 
Lorge. 

USED NOTED WRITINGS 

He developed the readability test by 
studies of writings of universal familiarity. 
Among these were Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the 23d Psalm, and “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” All owe their great popularity, at least 
partly, to their high readability quotient, 
he decided. 

From 1942 to 1944 Dr. Lorge was a con- 
sultant to the Army special training divi- 
sion. His researches brought radical 
changes in the service methods of teaching 
{iliterates. He also worked for the Office of 
the Air Surgeon, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the Adjutant General's Office. He won the 
War Department award for patriotic service. 

Dr. Lorge was among the first to question 
arbitrary methods of establishing retirement 


“E petirement,” he wrote, “should be based 
on functional rather than chronological con- 
siderations. People do not suddenly become 
unproductive at a given age. Some should 
be retired at 40 because they can no longer 
pull their share of the Job load, while others 
may still be able to work effectively at 90.” 

Men and women approaching 60 are “en- 
tering a golden age,” he declared, and should 
take advantage of retirement as a time in 
which to develop new interests and pur- 
suits. A person may slow down physically, 
but scarcely at all mentally, the psychologist 
said, although the speed at which he can 
learn may be decreased. 

ATTENDED CITY COLLEGE 


Dr. Lorge was born in this city. His father, 
Solomon, was a retail butcher. Educated in 
the city schools and at Townsend Harris 
Hall High School, a secondary institution for 
gifted students, he became a fellow of the 
School of Education at City College in 1925. 
He graduated from City College in 1926 and 
the next year became a research assistant at 
the Institute of Educational Research at 
Columbia. 

He received his M.A. at Columbia in 1927 
and his Ph. D. there 3 years later. He had 
been connected with Columbia continu- 
ously since those early days, proceeding 
through the grades of research associate and 
associate professor to become professor of 
education, 

He wrote “The Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale” (in collaboration), “A Semantic 
Count of English Words“ (with Dr. Thorn- 
dike), “Retirement and the Industrial 
Worker” (with J. Tuckman), and other 
books and articles on psychology and 
semantics, 

Dr. Lorge was sought as a consulting 
editor by many educational publications and 
belonged to a large number of learned so- 
cletles in his field. He was a former presl- 
dent of the Psychometric Society and former 
vice president and chairman of the psychol- 
ogy section of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. He also had been president of 
the educational psychology division of the 
American Psychological Association. 
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He leaves his wife, Mrs. Sarah Wolfson 
Lorge; two daughters, Paula Lee and Beatrice 
Susan Lorge; a brother, Morton, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs, Florence Okun and Mrs, Ruth 
Diamond. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Raphael Hodg- 
son and Michael Michaelis as it appeared 
in the Harvard Business Review: 
PLANNING FOR PROFITS IN WORLD BUSINESS 
(By Raphael Hodgson and Michael Michaelis) 


Three important events haye focused at- 
tention on the prospects of American busi- 
ness in the world: 

The Treaty of Rome in 1957 created the 
European Common Market. American busi- 
nessmen have recognized it, on the one hand, 
as an opportunity to gain new markets for 
their products, and, on the other hand, as 
& competitive threat from a group of nations 
whose combined economic resources can be 
compared to our own. 

Since 1958, imports into the United States 
have increased considerably and have been 
accompanied by an adverse balance-of-pay- 
ments position, The combined effect has 
made businessmen wonder whether this 
country's products are still competitive in 
the world. 


While many U.S. corporations are ac- 
celerating their plans for investment and 
manufacturing overseas, others are clamoring 
for tariff protection of their home markets. 
Some are doing both. This divergence of 
business weakens America's other- 
wise strong negotiating position at the criti- 
cal series of General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT) Conferences now being held 
in Geneva. These negotiations will estab- 
lish trade relations between the United 
States and foreign countries, including the 
Common Market, and should provide the 
means for correcting the U.S. adverse pay- 
ments position. 

Our aim in this article is to help the 
American businessman see his capabilities in 
perspective, and to show how he can develop 
a sound and profitable international busi- 
ness, The situation before him calls not for 
defensiveness but for optimism, aggressive- 
ness, “self-confidence. The international 
competitive strength of American industry 
has of late been severely misjudged. The 
tople regularly calls up some of the most 
emotional and irrational thinking that goes 
on in management. Many executives have 
forgotten the competitive strength of their 
firms and have remained unaware of foreign 
profit opportunities—as a nation with only 
6 percent of its trade in foreign goods is 
prone to do. They forget that their own 
companies, if like most successful American 
enterprises, are still the most formidably 
competitive in the world. 


STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 


We need to look realistically at the con- 
ditions of world business. Important eco- 
nomic and political developments both here 
and abroad must be appraised. By making 
a firm, direct, and continuing commitment 
of organizational resources to the best op- 
portunities in oversea markets, the top ex- 
ecutive can create a new, powerful, and 
profitable arm of his enterprise. 
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In this article we shall focus on five im- 
Portant conditions that affect the outcome 
of American business plans and provide 
Management with new opportunities abroad: 

1, Imports into the United States will, for 
cost reasons, continue to increase but will 
not flood the market. Because the nature 
and origin of the import penetrations of the 
future can be predicted, American business 
can adjust its operations accordingly. Bear 
in mind that the inevitability of these 
imports is no indication of US. export 
Weakness, 

2. The United States has been, and for 
Bood reasons will continue to be, a very 
Strong exporter. 

3. The American businessman has much to 
fain and very little to fear in a lower tariff 
World that encourages the trading of prod- 
ucts which each country makes abundantly 
for its own markets. Such trade excludes 
no industries on elther side. Because prod- 
Uct differentiation is assured by the great 
differences in wealth and product require- 
ments of the various regional markets, the 
mass products of one region are sold as the 
Specialties of the other, thus complementing 
and improving the product lines available 
to customers in all regions. 

4. American business can strengthen the 
US. case at GATT by convincing the State 

ent that its profit interests lie in 
concessions abroad. State Department 
Tecognition of this lack of conflict between 
ess interest and U.S. foreign policy 
Objectives would then enable the United 
States to present such a clear case that the 
outcome of the negotiations would result in 
tariff concessions abroad and the consequent 
opportunity to exploit them. 

5. If busin 
the trends of both imports and exports in 
developing their operational policies and ad- 
just their business plans and practices to 
these new conditions, considerable profits 
can be made out of growing international 
activity. 

POWER OF BUSINESS 


The businessmen of other nations haye a 
Similar issue to resolve with their respective 
Sovernments—there is a similar lack of con- 
flict between their real business interests 
and their governments’ foreign policy ob- 
Jectives. What is also common both to the 
United States and to the Common Market 
hegotiators in the positions they have pre- 
bared for GATT is that they are not con- 
vinced of this, largely because both have 
b enced attempts by their respective 

usiness communities to get their domestic 
3 stabilized, or even raised, rather than 
fare foreign tariffs lowered. Thus both 

ve similar uncertainties about reconciling 
their interests with each other and with the 
other nations of the free world—industrial 
and underdeveloped. 
a balance-of-payments position of the 
U pis States demands a correction in the 
im trade position. A correction through 

port reduction would, however, be so 
great as to destroy the foreign trade and 
ee survival of several important na- 

Ons, and thus it cannot be seriously con- 
soe by the United States. Because U.S, 

iness has in any case more to gain 
8 tariff concessions than through 
GATT is ae equivocal’ U.S. case at 
lo as the American business community 
Gir strengthen the U.S. case at 
N by removing the apparent conflict so, 
ties can the continental businessman ensure 
be t the outcome of these negotiations will 
a liberal and not a restrictionist one, 
us, businessmen can influence the out- 
come of these critical negotiations. To the 
extent that they relinquish indulgence in 
protectionism and the isolation of their eco- 
nomio regions—whether America or the 
on Market—and instead strive for in- 


essmen anticipate and exploit, 
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creased world trade, they not only increase 

their own opportunities, but contribute to 

the economic unity of the free world, in- 

creasing its growth and political strength. 
INCREASING IMPORTS 

Imports into the United States have in- 
creased steadily over the 1953-60 period at 
slightly less than 5 percent per annum. 
Will this trend continue? What products 
will be imported? 

REASONS FOR GROWTH 

The most popular import, accounting for 
almost half of the increase between 1956 
and 1960, has been automobiles. Other im- 
ports include typewriters, radios, textiles, 
and miscellaneous consumer goods (pottery, 
furniture, toys, clocks, photographic equip- 
ment). Purchases from foreign countries of 
the traditional raw material necessities, such 
as iron ore, copper, and newsprint, have also 
continued their upward trend. 

A glance at this list of imports suggests 
one very important criterion in our selection 
of foreign purchases: we buy a large propor- 
tion of these products for reasons other than 
low price. They are unlike the products 
made here, they satisfy different tastes, they 
may be of higher quality. To the American 
consumer they are specialties. Naturally 
they cannot be priced too high, but as long 
as the price is not too much out of line, one 
must conclude that small automobiles, for 
example, are bought here because some of 
the market wants small automobiles—or dif- 
ferent automobiles—and that what is true 
for automobiles is also true for many other 
consumer goods. 

Since this trade involves an exchange of 
specialties rather than an influx of cheap 
goods, a lot of emotion arising out of un- 
reasonable fear of cheap foreign labor can 
be divorced from the discussion of foreign 
trade. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that many 
imports do enter the United States because 
they are cheaper than our products due to 
low labor costs abroad. Textiles and handi- 
crafts are examples. Also, some of the busi- 
nessmen’s fears of an increase in cheap im- 
ports are justified, as the number of indus- 
tries affected by such imports is likely to 
grow. Consequently it is important that the 
businessman be able to anticipate when any 
foreign product is likely to reach the point 
where it will be cheaper than comparable 
American products. 

The competitiveness of foreign handicrafts 
is taken for granted, and these products face 
a high tariff in this country, What has 
taken businessmen by surprise is the entry 
of so many mass-produced goods, a produc- 
tion area where we used to have the com- 
petitive advantage and where tariffs are very 
low. Who, for instance, would have thought 
in the 1930's that this country would import 
typewriters; no wonder the typewriter tariff 
is zero. The American advantage in some 
mass-produced products therefore appears 
to be slipping, leaving the domestic market 
vulnerable as foreign yolumes and processes 
become similar to ours. = 

Since it is the volume of American produc- 
tion that creates much of America’s competi- 
tive advantage, we should recognize that 
when foreign volumes approach those in the 
United States, foreign products are likely to 
become price competitive. This will be the 
exception, not the rule, for if all foreign yol- 
umes were equal to American yolumes, for- 
eign consumption would also be equal. For- 
eign wages would then be as high as ours. 

ADVANCE SIGNS 

Are there any signs which can be observed 
in advance that will determine what foreign 
products are likely to be imported? The 
businessman can clearly recognize the smoke 
before he feels the fire if he keeps these two 
market conditions in mind: 3 
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1. The foreign competitive product must 
be what the market here wants. For exam- 
ple, the Japanese consumer buys a washing 
machine that is merely a small tub with a 
simple agitator. He also buys refrigerators 
with a volume of only 2 cubic feet. These are 
the products Japan makes cheaply, rather 
than the automatic washing machine and 
the 12-cubic-foot refrigerators which have 
little local market in Japan but a large one 
in the United States. Consequently, America 
will not be importing Japanese refrigerators 
and washing machines in large quantities in 
the foreseeable future. 

2. The foreign-made product must enjoy a 
mass market in its own country. For exam- 
ple, in Japan there is a mass market for sew- 
ing machines, radios, and bicycles. They can 
therefore, be made in sufficient volume to be 
cheap and exported to the United States. 
Since similar products are desired by the 
American consumer, the Japanese brands can 
become competitive on this continent. 

Thus, the point at which a foreign-made 
product will become competitive can be ob- 
served in the change of foreign consumption 
patterns. As soon as a mass market develops 
for a product, the industry can usually lower 
its prices dramatically, and if the product 
satisfies American needs, then it will pose an 
import threat. The reason is that foreign 
companies selling in high volume will con- 
tinue to pay wages corresponding to the aver- 
age level of their nation (which will be com- 
paratively low if industry as a whole in that 
particular country is not operating at high 
volume), and so the individual company will 
enjoy a decline in the labor cost per unit 
of output and hence in total costs. 


What foreign industries are enjoying ab- 
normally large volume increases? One ex- 
ample is the European consumer durables 
industry. The European consumer's income 
has beeen rising, and he has increased the 
proportion of his incremental income spent 
on durable goods from 10 percent to 25 per- 
cent in the last 7 years. In fact, he is now 
spending as much of his total income on 
durables as the American—l0 percent. The 
increased spending on domestic appliances 
and automobiles has caused the sales growth 
in these two industries to be 2½ times the 
average rate of the rest of European industry. 
More refrigerators are now made in Europe 
than in this country, and soon more cars will 
be. It is not surprising, then, that appli- 
ance and automobile prices in Europe can be 
lowered, for the manufacturers’ abnormal 
volume increases have not so far been ac- 
companied by equivalent wage increases. 
But by the same token, other industries are 
getting only a small proportion of the in- 
creased spending, and will be very slow to 
reach mass-production status and become 
price-competitive in this country. 

HIGH WAGES, LOW WAGES 


Wages move with the Nation, not with the 
industry, and although profitable industries 
do pay slightly higher wages, their wage rates 
still generally approximate the average wage 
rates of the Nation. The relation among 
wages, production, productivity, and labor 
costs per unit in various nations is shown 
in exhibit 1. These relationships are very 
provocative and illustrate several important 
comparative cost conditions: 

1. National wages rates increase at a rate 
only equal to the average rate of increase of 
production: Wages are thus increasing fairly 
fast in Europe wherever production is also 
rapidly increasing. If wages increased fast- 
er, the country would be experiencing infa- 
tion, which is is resisted fairly successfully in 
industrial countries today. Conversely, wage 
rates will not rise more slowly than the in- 
crease of national production, as it is very 
difficult for governments to -prevent wages 
from increasing at least as fast as produc- 
tion increases will allow. 
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2. The general cost level of American prod- 
ucts has not increased faster than foreign 
costs: This should dispel the belief that the 
United States is gradually pricing itself out 
of business. Despite a low increase of pro- 
duction accompanied by increased wages, we 
have been particularly successful in trans- 
ferring workers out of manufacturing indus- 
try and holding the labor costs of output and 
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hence prices down. It should be evident that 
small changes in the general level of U.S. 
costs will not affect our vulnerability to the 
import competition of the particular indus- 
tries abroad whose volumes and costs are 
changing markedly. Thus this vulnerability 
cannot be used as evidence of U.S. lack of 
competitiveness in world markets. 


Exuieit J.— Changes in industrial labor costs, 1963-08 


1953-100 
Working | Productiv- 
Produe- | Employ- | hours per ity output] Hourly Labor costs 
tion ment man per man- wages per unit 
hour) 
107 97 9 112 115 13 
114 105 99 110 138 128 
151 124 Al 133 143 107 
164 108 102 140 150 107 
139 103 100 135 125 w3 
174 130 104 129 125 7 
Production 


Productivity = Output per man- hour - 


Employment Working hours per man 


Labor costs per unite Haurlx wages „Hourly wagesX Working hours per man x Employment 


Productivity 


Production 


1 1953-87. 
Source: United Nations and OEEC statistics: 


If, however, particular foreign industries 
with large volumes of production can be- 
come so competitive in the U.S. market, 
might not the businessman expect other 
producers to follow in their path, until this 
country will not be competitive in anything? 
No. Although the number of competitive 
foreign imports will increase as the number 
of foreign industries with sufficiently large 
domestic volumes increases, this will be ac- 
companied by a rise in foreign wages, as ex- 
hibit I shows happened during the 1953-58 
period. This will reduce the degree to which 
foreign products underprice American prod- 
ucts. Thus, although the type and number 
of imports will increase, their abillty to un- 
derpriee will decease. 

Finally, if the volume per capital of all 
Production in any one country ever equaled 
our per capita production, that country’s 
Wages would be just as high, and although 
all of its products would be competitive with 
all of ours, their cost advantage would have 
disappeared. This will not happen for a long 
time, however, for it will take years for Eu- 
rope to come near the levels of capital ac- 
cumulation and productivity that exist in 
the United States. 

If we want to be realistic, we should be 
aware, too, that not all foreign producers 
have an advantage to begin with; 

Just as a few industries overseas are en- 
joying cost reductions because their volume 

faster than the increase of wages, 
80 a broader number of industries (especially 
those with a high labor content), whose pro- 
duction is not increasing as fast as wege cost, 
will experience rising costs. ` 

The changing balance of trade is therefore 
& neat paradox. Where the United States 
Had, and to a large extent still has, its ad- 
vantage in the volume industries, we are 
becoming vulnerable to imports—especially 
in those industries where large volumes are 
being achieved early and rapidly by other 
nations, 

But in the case of industries where pro- 
duction is characterized by high labor costs, 
and where the American producer has tradi- 
tionally been vulnerable to competition from 
abroad, the foreign producer is experiencing a 
relatively fast increase of wages and is losing 
his advantage. For example, in such high- 
labor-content industries as machine tools 
and aircraft, which play a very important 
part in our exports, we may be becoming 
more competitive in price, even though less 
unique in product. 


INDUSTRY CONDITIONS 


But even volume and low wage cost do not 
necessarily make foreign industries com- 
petitive. There are two other conditions to 
watch: 

1. If the industry is normally one with a 
high ratio of capital.to output, and if the 
foreigner does not match the capital inten- 
sity of his American competitor, he may not 
be as low cost a producer. For instance, by 
maintaining its rate of capital investment 
the U.S. steel industry appears able to in- 
crease its productivity without any volume 
increases, at roughly the same rate as if it 
had greater output. Exhibit 1 shows this has 
been the pattern of our industry as a whole. 
Capital investment has reduced thé labor 
content of industry rather than increased its 
capacity. The investment continues to pro- 
vide the necessary productivity increases to 
pay for wage increases, while at the same 
time the demand of consumers is turning 
toward relatively more services than goods. 
The manufacturing work force is then re- 
duced and is able to provide for the increased 
number of workers in services, 

There is currently much concern over 
whether growth in an economy emphasizing 
labor-saving investments (èg. the United 
States) can be as fast as growth in an econ- 
omy emphasizing volume increases (e.g., cer- 
tain European nations, or Russia, for that 
matter). This concern is compounded by 
the differing political views of the two Amer- 
ican parties regarding the public as opposed 
to the private sectors of the economy. Strip- 
ped of preconceptions that confuse the issue, 
the question secms to boil down to the very 
topic we Nave discussed here, that is, the 
productivity of labor-saving investments 
compared to volume-increasing investments. 

2. The degree of industry concentration 
abroad also needs to be watched If one wishes 
to gauge foreign competitive strength. The 
newly won volume advantage of foreign in- 
dustries can be dissipated if the volume ts 
divided by many manufacturers. For in- 
stance, even though the yolume of foreign- 
made appliances may be approaching our 
levels here, they are not yet cost-competi- 
tive, for there are too many component 
manufacturers, few of whom are as efficient 
as à larger manufacturer might be. Euro- 
pean refrigerators are not the bargain they 
should be, therefore, since European manu- 
facturers of compressors (integral parts of 
refrigerators) are too numerous, and their 
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product costs are consequently higher than 
in the United States. Again, even though 
European television sets are a little cheaper 
than ours, the multiplicity of manufac- 
turers of picture tubes makes their tube 
costs relatively high, thus canceling out part 
of the foreign producers’ advantage. 


DIFFICULTY OF FULFILLMENT 


Finally, we are now able, in this appraisal 
of U.S. vulnerability to Imports, to lay aside 
a well-known bogy. It Is true that the for- 
eign manufacturer who pays cheaper wages, 
makes the same product in equal volumes, 
uses the same processes, and employs the 
same number of workers as the American 
manufacturer, is bound to underprice him. 
But clearly the fulflument of all these con- 
ditions by a foreign company is very rare 
indeed. 


The one way all these conditions can be 
filled is for a company to have a significant 
Position in the American market and be able 
to subcontract a sufficient volume of its pro- 
duction abroad. This does Indeed open the 
way to cost reductions. However, any such 
arrangements will be possible oniy if the 
firm’s commitments outside America are 
reasonably permanent and sufficiently large 
to justify the large Investment required there 
to achieve a sufficiently economical volume. 
Surely, therefore, the threat to an American 
businessman comes more from his U.S. com- 
petitor who exploits manufacturing opportu- 
nities abroad, than it does from any foreign 
competition. 

U.S. EXPORT STRENGTH 

The competitiveness of U.S. exports 
abroad has been severely underestimated. 
This stems partly from an insufficient under- 
standing of our adverse payments position 
in recent years, which has been caused more 
by an Increase of imports than by a decline 
of exports. But there is another source of 
confusion; exports in 1958 and 1959 have 
also been cited as evidence of a decline in 
U.S. export strength. In those years, exports 
were well below the peak levels of 1957, and 
the short-term impression was one of de- 
cline. All those years were very abnormal 
ones for the purpose of judging U.S. export 
performance, however. Bear in mind that: 

The year 1957 was the year following the 
Suez crisis, and American exports Increased 
extraordinarily because of the consequent 
trade dislocations. : 

In 1958 there was a recession in the United 
States. It was followed in 1959 by a major 
readjustment in Europe and Japan, especially 
of inyentorles. For instance, in 1959, cotton 
exports declined to an extremely low annual 
level, which has been exceeded in the first 
quarter of 1960 alone. 


REASSURING RECORD 


Another exhibit, which gives the longer- 
term record of exports and imports since 
1953, shows that the increases in imports 
are not outpacing the increases of exports, 
though there has indeed been a decline in 
the merchandise surplus in this period. 
However, it is difficult from this alone to 
predict whether exports or imports will grow 
at a faster rate in the future. Because the 
long-term U.S. position is unclear, each in- 
dustry needs to be examined separately to see 
whether any conclusions about the future 
trend can be drawn. 

The export performance of particular in- 
dustries between 1953 and 1958 ts reassuring. 
Even though 1958 was a relatively poor year 
for U.S. exports, the 1953-58 trend appears 
to be a conservative one for future projec- 
tions, An examination shows that exports in 
most major sectors haye been keeping up 
with the increase of imports, This is true 
for capital goods as well as for semimanufac- 
tures. In fact, the only important weak 
sectors appear to be in textiles and petroleum 
products. Even the export growth of the 
automobile industry has been sustained by 
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large shipments of parts to assembly plants 
in foreign countries, 

As the surplus of exports over imports in 
capital goods trade is alone equal to the 
total trade surplus of $3,500 million in re- 
cent years, it is particularly reassuring to see 
that capital goods exports increased by 33 
Percent in value during the 1953-58 period. 
This does not imply that we are main 
our share of world trade in this sector. In 
fact, our share is declining a little, but not 
at a rate that should dampen its growth. 
The decline in the U.S, share should be ex- 
pected, as other industrial nations are in- 
creasing their production at a faster rate 

We are. The decline, however, Is at a 
much lower rate than in the pre-1953 period, 
when the an and Japanese industries 
Were enjoying an extremely fast recovery 
frowth 


The major anomaly in the content of U.S. 
exports is that consumer goods shipments do 
Rot occupy the important role that they 
Occupy in our imports. This is almost en- 
tirely due to the relative tariffs on consumer 
Soods here and abroad. Whereas we have 
5 the import of many consumer 
goods to help balance the foreigners’ pay- 
Ments position, which used to be poor, for- 
eign governments have hitherto found it 

to maintain very high tariffs 
against the import of U.S. consumer goods, 
and also to restrict their imports by im- 
Posing quotas, prohibitions, and licenses. 
Tt is reassuring that the removal of the 
quantitative restrictions on the imports of 
goods by important countries such 
as the United Kingdom has led to remark- 
able increases of U.S. exports. This sug- 
Bests that our goods are competitive abroad, 
Provided they enjoy equal access. 
ite the elimination of quantitative 
restrictions, import tariffs on many can- 
Sumer goods are still prohibitively high. 
For example: 

The proposed 29 percent Common Market 

A On cars is not untypical. How many 
Volkswagens would be sold in the United 
States if our effective tariff were as high as 
this instead of being 814 percent? Other 
extremely high Common Market tariffs on 
consumer goods are: Packaged food stuffs, 
Over 25 percent; clothing, 20 to 22 percent; 
tobacco, 30 percent; and domestic appliances, 
19 percent. Without doubt, the United 
States is still a country which, while pro- 
viding entry to imports of both indus- 

and consumer goods, is effectively 
ed the opportunity to sell many of its 
Consumer goods abroad. 


ADVANTAGE OF AFFLUENCE 


1 strength of the U.S. export position 
derived from our wealth and size, It is 
that the very high labor costs 
Which are so often characterized as the rea- 
von for our lack of competitiveness are in 
a the origin of our strength. For high 
costs mean high incomes. High in- 
comes not only provide large markets but 
also lead to a substantial volume of more 
Sophisticated and higher value products as 
Well as new products, both of which are 
t y made in the United States before 
hey are made anywhere else. 

In turn, these opportunities provide the 
companies who enjoy them with large re- 
sources of money. More resources mean more 
technological development and thus new 
ee and processes. Large resources al- 
Ow not only more capital investment to be 
Made but also more intense capital inyest- 
ment in order to mechanize and automate 
the high-volume processes. This provides 
not only a large market for machinery but 

SO a market for unique machinery. The 
advantages of a country with high labor 
Costs are too easily forgotten. 
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IMPORTANT OPPORTUNITIES 


Consequently, extraordinary competitive 
opportunities for U.S. manufacturers exist 
because of the following conditions: 

Our national production is much higher 
than that of foreign countries. This is the 
rule, not the exception, and accounts for 
the low overall costs of most of our manu- 
factures. 

We make many high-value goods in large 
volumes. Hence we can successfully export— 
for instance—elaborate washing machines 
and higher quality women's clothing. 

Our market is so large and, relative to 
other countries, so satisfied with existing 
products, that it demands consumer inno- 
vations. These goods are therefore manu- 
factured in high volume here long before 
low-cost manufacture is feasible elsewhere. 
If tariffs abroad are lowered, it will be 
more economical for other countries to im- 
port these goods from the United States 
than to manufacture them prematurely 
themselves at high cost. Hence U.S. goods 
will enjoy, under lower tariff conditions, a 
comparatively long period of access to the 
market before they can be economically 
manufactured abroad. 

This means new markets not only for fin- 
ished goods but also for the semimanufac- 
tures from which they are made. For in- 
stance: 

The packaging revolution has created con- 
siderable volume in the polyethylene indus- 
try and has therefore given it cost advan- 
tages. 

New textile finishes and room air condi- 
tioners owe their competitive advantage to 
similar reasons. 

More real resources are devoted to the 
application of research and development to 
satisfy both consumer and industrial needs. 
Hence the United States not only will be 
the area of greatest demand but will con- 
tinue to be the principal world source of 
product innovation. As a major proportion 
of the world exports of capital goods and 
semimanufactures are dependent on inno- 
vation, much of the U.S. export advantage 
is derived from this strength. 

Because of its high labor costs and the 
many years it has had to invest resources, the 
United States has many processes that re- 
quire a high amount of capital investment 
in production. Consequently the demand 
for advanced capital equipment is sufficiently 
high to insure not only that more innova- 
tions are made here than elsewhere, but that 
the largest market for the equipment is 
here. This equipment is therefore also made 
relatively cheaply. It is significant that the 
United States is the chief exporter of chem- 
ical process equipment, transfer machine 
tools, computers, and industrial control 
equipment. 


LOW TARIFF—HIGH BENEFITS 


The United States and Europe differ in 
both their wealth per capita and product 
requirements. This not only reduces the 
important threat to both, but also provides 
considerable opportunities for the mass- 
produced goods of one continent to be sold 
as the specialities of the other continent. 


CONDITIONS OF TRADE 


To recognize the products that are most 
likely to be exchanged, it is important to ap- 
praise the conditions which encourage trade. 
The U.S. market is very different in kind 
from any market with far lower wealth per 
capita. Because the average American con- 
sumption per capita is about $1,600, as op- 
posed to the European range of $500 to 
$1,000, the needs of the mass markets will 
be quite different, For example: 

Americans purchase washing machines 
considerably larger and more automatic than 
European or Japanese ones. 
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Mass-produced clothes of much higher 
quality are sold here. 

The newcomer in the American car mar- 
ket—the compact car —is still much larger 
than the small car that dominates Europe's 
mass market, 

There are similar differences in the market 
for industrial goods. As an IIIustration. 
standard machine tools, which take second 
Place in a machine-tool line sold in the 
United States, have a proportionately larger 
market in Europe than here. Hence, stand- 
ard models made in Europe in high volume 
will be competitive if included in a US. 
product line. 


There are two main reasons why market 
differences are so important to an under- 
standing of what can be exported and im- 

. Both can be illustrated with the 
ease of the automobile industry: 

1. The greatest economies of scale are ob- 
tained in the mass-market products in each 
country and not in the end-of-the-line 
products. Incomes dictate that Europeans 
want a smaller car than even the U.S. com- 
pacts; the European volume is in these lines 
and so is the European cost advantage. 
Most Americans want either a compact car 
or a big car; the American volume is in these 
lines and so is the American cost advantage. 

2. If labor is expensive, the best value of a 
product is found at higher levels of material 
and equipment cost than if labor is cheap. 
Thus, even if production volumes of compact 
cars and small cars were the same, better 
value would probably be obtained in the 
compact car if made by expensive American 
labor, and in the small car if made by 
cheaper European labor. 

The natural evolution of trade in auto- 
mobiles becomes clear. Each continent can 
make its own mass-market products more 
economically as the differences of income and 
labor costs reinforce each other and result 
in products that are very different. If 
European tariffs were not so high, an oppor- 
tunity would occur for a substantial ex- 
change of the automobiles each continent 
makes best, The compact car would be very 
competitive as a specialty (large size, low 
cost) in Europe, and it is not difficult to 
envision that it would win a 10-percent share 
of the market if Detroit were able to gain as 
great a tariff concession in Europe as the 
United States gives Europeans. Similarly, 
the European small car will continue as a 
success in this country as long as the tariff 
is kept as low as 814 percent or so. 

As car imports are responsible for nearly 
half of the deterioration of the US, trading 
position, the foregoing restores some per- 
spective to our Judgment of our competitive- 
ness in the world. We see that if foreign 
countries were as willing to buy U.S. spe- 
clalties as we are to buy theirs, our trade 
position would be a very strong one. 


EXCHANGES OF VALUE 


What is true for cars is also true for many 
other products. Indeed, there are compa- 
rable illustrations in almost every industry. 
Here are just a few: 

Differences in market wealth lead to dif- 
ferences in the size of refrigerators econom- 
ically manufactured. The small, 5-cubic- 
foot refrigerators demanded in Europe can 
probably be made much more cheaply there 
than here, By contrast, American-size re- 
frigerators can certainly be made more 
cheaply here than there. Would it not be a 
good idea if the American company could 
complement its domestic line with the 
European model for sale to the den, office, 
and mobile home market, while the European 
complements his line with the larger Amer- 
ican refrigerators to sell to the wealthier of 
the continental families? 
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Differences in the economics of manufac- 
turing enable the Europeans to sell in the 
United States high-quality, high-labor-con- 
tent cameras which cannot be made eco- 
nomically here. Nearly all American camera 
imports are in products priced over $100. 
Conversely, the mass-produced products 
with lower labor content made in the United 
States, whether Brownies or movie cameras, 
can be exported. Imports of the photography 
industry, a so-called vulnerable industry, 
total only $60 million (6 percent of the 
market). Yet exports total $92 million, Is 
not this exchange of specialties within an 
industry a sound basis for exploiting import 
and export trade? 

American medium price, mass-produced 
clothing is a bargain in Europe. Clothing of 
similar quality would be either handmade 
or manufactured there in so small a volume 
as to be expensive. No wonder American 
exports have recently shown extraordinary 
increases following the British and German 
trade liberalizations. On the other hand, 
there is a market in this country for reason- 
ably expensive European handmade cloth- 
ing and for the mass-produced clothes now 
made in Europe that are simpler, cheaper, 
and of lower quality than ours. : 

Electric office typewriters are made more 
economically here. Flat portables that are 
ingenlously and simply designed are made 
more cheaply in Europe. This comple- 
mentary product line is already being ex- 
ploited by the large typewriter companies. 
It is noteworthy that since Olivetti took it 
over, Underwood has not only doubled its 
exports over the 1959 level by specializing 
in the more complicated machines, but has 
also reduced its manufacturing costs by 33 
percent. 

The e of mass-produced products 
of one continent to be sold as specialties of 
the other can continue to be the largest seg- 
ment of increased trade, provided American 
businessmen adopt a positive attitude toward 
free trade and reorient their business com- 
mitments and organization. 

PRACTICAL STRATEGY 


The United States requires a merchandise 
surplus of about 85% billion a year to pro- 
vide for its foreign-aid grants, oversea mili- 
tary expenditures, and capital outflow, none 
of which can be counted on to decrease ap- 
preciably. The merchandise surplus, how- 
ever, has declined from $444 billion in 1956 
to about 834 billion in 1960, increasing the 
payments deficit from $1 to $2 billion. 

If it were to continue, a $2 billion annual 
drain would be serious, even for this country 
with a reserve position of some $19 billion. 
Consequently, the U.S. Government is ap- 
Proaching the two great events in inter- 
national trade affairs determined to correct 
this situation, These two events are: (1) 
the formation of trade regions such as the 
European Economic Community (EEC) and 
the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), and (2) the series of GATT nego- 
tiations to establish the trading relation- 
ship between these regions, the United 
States, and the other members of GATT. 

LIBERALIZING TRADE 


As for the first, some American business- 
men have regarded the formation of EEC 
and EFTA with mixed feelings. May not 
these regional economic groupings be too 
successful from the viewpoint of U.S. inter- 
ests? Will they lead, in other words, to a 
diversion of trade away from our suppliers 
to producers within the new regions? 

We do not think so. Trade diversion is 


ciently different in both features and price 
to remain good values in the European mar- 
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ket even though the region's external tariffs 
stay moderately high. America’s foreign 
policy that supports the continuing devel- 
opment of these economic areas is therefore 
in no way inconsistent with our commercial 
interests. 

As for the trade negotiations, it is almost 
certain that, in the end, the correction of 
the American payments position will be 
achieved through forelgn tariff concessions 
rather than U.S. tariff increases. If the lat- 
ter course were to be envisioned, the reduc- 
tion of imports necessary for this correction 
would be so great as to destroy the foreign 
trade and economic survival of many na- 
tions. In fact, the only answer that indus- 
tries with good protectionist arguments 
should receive would be a refusal by Wash- 
ington to give tariff concessions to the 
corresponding foreign industries. For 
Washington should know that the country 
has more to gain than to lose in a low- 
tariff world. The current balance of tariff 
restrictions is against us, especially in the 
case of consumer goods or allied trades. 
And the encouraging increase of exports 
(especially clothing and packaged foods) to 
Europe in 1960, following the removal of 
quotas and quantitative restrictions—an 
annual volume increase of $250 million— 
indicates that, given some equality of access 
to markets, the American export position 
can be considerably improved. 

There are strong domestic and foreign 
policy reasons for pursuing trade liberaliza- 
tion: 

To provide a competitive climate for in- 
dustry to encourage its adjustment to change, 
it is better to reward the enterprising who 
wish to exploit their opportunities abroad 
than to protect the security seekers who, re- 
maining ignorant of foreign opportunities, 
ask for protection from the threats that arise 
from their ignorance. 

There is no doubt where the profit interest 
of business lies. It is usually in the direc- 
tion of greater activity rather than in the 
direction of restricted activity. It clearly 
lles in being able to manufacture more and 
to sell more (or export more and import 
more) highly varied goods at lower prices. 

The right of the customer to enjoy greater 
freedom of choice is unlikely to be neglected 
by the US. Government. 

Foreign imports and gold movements are 
valuable in correcting most effectively the 
important causes of inflation, whether the 
latter are wage induced, demand induced, or 
fiscally induced. 

PROSPECTS OF TARIFF REDUCTION 


The foreign policy objectives of a lower 
tarif Western World are now well under- 
stood. A growing U.S. market is imperative 
to enable other free nations, whether they 
be industrialized or underdeveloped, to grow 
as fast as they can. It is certainly the 
U.S. answer to the Marxian thesis of in- 
evitable trade wars between capitalistic 
countries. Marx should have realized they 
are created by nationalism, not capitalism. 

The success of any negotiatory position, 
however, depends on the likelihood of mu- 
tual interest prevailing. In the current im- 
portant series of GATT negotiations, the 
chances for reciprocity should be good, pro- 
vided the United States presses a consistent 
case. By unilaterally lifting the quantita- 
tive restrictions on US. exports, the indus- 
trial countries of Europe and, to a certain 
extent, Japan have already shown their re- 
sponsibility toward this country under the 
new trading conditions. 

They, too, have a commitment to the 
Western alliance and must recognize that 
the payments deficit we are endeavoring to 
correct is no more than our contribution 
to the alliance in military aid and to 
the world's poor in economic assistance. 
Though the European countries with large 
payments surpluses could help remedy our 
deficit by assuming a greater share of for- 
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eign aid themselves, tarif concessions are 
& much easier method of mutual payments 
correction for them than direct grants to the 
underdeveloped countries, (Direct grants 
upset domestic budgets. Nonetheless Eu- 
Tope may assume some of this hurden.) 
Consequently, at the current GATT negotia- 
tions the proposed mutual tariff concessions 
of 20 percent will probably go through, 
SPECIAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST? 


The international trade negotiations now 
taking place, whether at GATT or between 
regions, are certain to lead eventually to 
opportunities for the United States to capi- 
talize on these circumstances. The busi- 
nessman must therefore decide what his at- 
titude toward public policy should be. 
Should he seek a foreign tariff concession 
for his products or try, in opposition to pub- 
lic policy, to achieve greater security and 
protection for his domestic market? 

His chances of achieving a tariff increase 
depend on whether he can justify his claim 
by offering a reason in the public interest to 
the Tariff Commission. His possibilities of 
doing this successfully are limited. Evi- 
dence of economic dislocation leading to un- 
employment, in excess of what one normally 
would expect to meet under domestic com- 
petitive conditions, should certainly be a rea- 
son. But loss of profits, even though it 
stymies company growth, or a desire for 
greater security, should not justify a tariff 
increase or stabilization. 

On the other hand, if a businessman can 
demonstrate to the Reciprocity Committee of 
the U.S, State Department an opportunity 
he could exploit if a foreign tariff concession 
were made, his claim would probably achieve 
a high priority in the U.S. case at GATT. 
And that case, as we have suggested, is a com- 
pelling one. 

Is it true, as some have suggested, that the 
industries which are threatened and that 
have a case before the Tariff Commission are 
different from those having foreign sales 
prospects and a case for the Reciprocity 
Committee? In other words, is it true that 
the typical firm or industry facing dislocation 
at home rarely has much of an opportunity 
to expand its business abroad? In a few 
cases this might be so, but generally speak- 
ing it is not. For instance, one of the most 
vulnerable of American industries, the tex- 
tile industry, is now realizing a new export 
opportunity in Europe that may help to off- 
set the increased volume of textile imports. 

Nonetheless, some influential sections of 
the U.S. business community continue to ad- 
vocate stabilization or increase of domestic 
tariffs rather than mutual concessions with 
other nations. It is particularly difficult to 
understand this attitude when it is shown 
by industries that are so highly competitive 
as to enjoy exports greatly in excess of im- 
ports, and whose product lines are so diversi- 
fied as to allow contraction in one and ex- 
pension in another, and whose resources of 
„5 research. and capital are very 


Charles Percy, president of Bell and Howell 
has stated: “Business should adjust their 
Operations to coincide with public policy and 
not expect public policy to adjust to their 
operations.” 

SHAPING COMPANY POLICY 


If businessmen anticipate and exploit the 
trends of international trade in developing 
their operational policies, and adjust their 
Practices to these new conditions, they 
should be able to make considerable profits. 

FOREIGN AGREEMENTS 

If the company is a large international 
concern with foreign sources, then the ex- 
change of specialties between the United 
States and its various companies abroad will 
add considerable etrength to its product line, 
and, of course, expand its sales volume. 
The exchange of components can lower its 
costs. It is clear that such a company will 
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become immune to the vagaries of interna- 
tional trade and will be in a position to make 
the most of its opportunities. 

If the company is a medium or small na- 
tional concern, without foreign sources or 
foreign organizations, it should consider the 
Possibilities of gaining some of these advan- 
tages by an arrangement with a member of 
its industry abroad. The mutual exchange 
of specialties and components could be a sat- 
isfactory basis for such an arrangement, 
The sales and cost-reduction opportunities 
would be just as great as the international 
company enjoys. 

A further advantage should be empha- 
sized. Many of a company’s products may 
have reached sufficient maturity in the 
American market to induce management to 
look around for diversification possibilities. 
Ordinarily diversification means adding new 
Products or services. However, there is an- 
other possibility, Instead of resorting to 
product diversification, which so often is 
risky, management can turn to area diversi- 
fication in the products it knows and has 
tested. An oversea arrangement can often 
Provide a new outlet for existing products 
which, although mature in America, still 
have their growth ahead of them abroad. 

A U.S. company has much to offer in in- 
ducing a foreign company to enter this type 
of arrangement: 

Access to the American market is a major 
Prize for most foreign companies. The sales 
Volume so obtained may often be of propor- 
tions that the foreign partner is unused to. 

If components orders are added, the U.S. 
Offer in direct business would be hard to 
resist. 

Conversely, the American company can be 
& source of supply of components for incor- 
Poration into foreign assemblies. 

The provision of purchasing services and 
technical know-how can be an additional 
contribution, (If too one-sided, it can be 
made more even with a technical fee.) 

In other words, what the American com- 
Pany can offer the foreign partner in (or 
from) this country would exactly correspond 
to what the foreign partner can offer the 

company in his country. The two 
Companies would improve each other's prod- 
uct line and cut each other's costs. 

If the exchange is regarded in terms of 
national marketing areas only, the bargain 
Would be very one-sided, For instance, the 
American market is often six to ten times 
the market of any major European country. 

ver, it is the one-sidedness that pro- 
vides a strong reason for believing that many 
companies would desire such an 
&greement. Our personal observations con- 
firm this. What is more, the American 
company could realize equivalent satisfac- 
tion by using the European partner as the 
vehicle of entry into other markets of his 
free trade area (whether it be the Common 
Market or the Free Trade Association). 
Access to these areas which correspond more 
Closely in scale with the American market 
Would balance the agreements. 


HOW MANY PARTNERS? 


Should the U.S, firm restrict such arrange- 
ments to just one company in each trading 
region? The answer depends on a number of 
important industry conditions that are being 
created in Europe, some of which might be 
used to argue either way: 

Europe will not for a long time become a 
unified homogeneous market to the degree 
that the United States is. Each country, 
With its distinct culture, language, and 

tics, will continue to demand a 
Particular marketing approach as well as 
slightly different product requirements. 
(Each country will also continue to be sep- 
arate politically.) Hence, separate market- 
A Organizations will be required for each 

on. 
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The EEC and thè members of the EFTA 
will probably have sufficiently low tarifs 
against U.S. goods to allow us to participate 
in the product lines marketed in their 
countries. 

Because of the removal of internal re- 
gional tarifs, products for the first time 
can be supplied in great quantities from 
manufacturing sources outside each nation 
of the region. 

Manufacturing can thus be concentrated 
in one country of a region, and the 
economies of organization and scale can be 
achieved much earlier than would other- 
wise be the case. Now that concentration 
is possible, competition will make it a con- 
dition of profitable survival, 

The evolution of single manufacturing 
sources with several strong nationa] market- 
ing organizations will not be fast because 
a company strong in one country must carry 
very heavy financial and management bur- 
dens when it tries to establish comparable 
strength in another. 

The American company therefore has a 
problem as well as an opportunity in nego- 
tiating satisfactory agreements. If it chooses 
just one partner, this partner will almost 
certainly not have the financial resources 
alone to become substantial in its industry 
throughout Europe. The choice of several 
partners, however, may prevent the degree 
of concentration required for eventual com- 
petitiveness and will invite opportunities for 
conflict in any joint arrangements in third 
markets; inconsistent and conflicting pol- 
icles within trading regions are very easily 
created and are difficult to eliminate. Fi- 
nally, the choice of more than one European 
partner will involve sharing what the Amer- 
ican company has to offer and may reduce 
its attractiveness sufficiently to prevent the 
American company from getting the conces- 
sions it needs. 

JOINT VENTURE BENEFITS 


The choice of one partner may lead to very 
promising mutual ventures in third coun- 
tries. Whereas the need of penetrating the 
other markets is important to an American 
company, it is mandatory for a European 
firm. And whereas it is often management 
unfamiliarity that inhibits the entry of most 
American companies, it is financial limita- 
tion that, by and large, inhibits the Euro- 
pean organizations. They cannot usually 
reproduce themselves overnight in even one 
of the foreign markets out of their own 
financial resources. Frequently heard claims 
of European corporate affluence must be 
measured in terms of more modest expansion 
plans. 

The American company, even H small by 
our standards, will find that in most arrange- 
ments of this kind it is considerably larger 
than its foreign partner. Hence what it con- 
siders a modest sum of money or a modest 
borrowing ability may often appear to repre- 
sent to the European partner a major ven- 
ture. Accordingly, it may work out best to 
have the American partner provide a part 
of the financial means, while the European 
company’ provides the manufacturing base 
and production management. This shouid 
be advantageous to most small and medium- 
size American companies, which have neither 
the manpower nor a point of takeoff for a 
European venture. When to this mutuality 
of interest we add the combined strength of 
an American and European (or Japanese) 
product line, all the elements of successful 
market entry—product, money, and manage- 
ment—are available. 

Such joint ventures in third countries 
raise major problems of organization for both 
partners, Here are just a few of the ques- 
tions that may arise: 

How can the national sales companies be 
sensitively tied to the United States and 
European manufacturing sources and still 
retain their sales Independence? 
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How should product policy for several sales 
operations be developed? 

Should there be a regional organization in 
addition to the national ones? 

What organizational arrangements might 
be construed as restricting U.S. exports or 
inhibiting foreign imports into this country, 
thus conflicting with our antitrust laws? 

Before entering into partnership agree- 
ments, top executives should anticipate the 
organizational requirements mandatory for 
success, These requirements may involve 
important joint efforts necessitating complex 
coordination and management. It is neces- 
sary to insure that both parties jointly will 
Implement them, 

INTERNAL PLANNING 


What must the American company do at 
home to insure that it will be successful 
abroad? 

The policy and organization required will 
vary from company to company, of course, 
but two elements seem to be common to 
many successful international operations. 
Management must be willing to: (a) make 
permanent and important commitments to 
its foreign undertakings, not temporary and 
marginal ones; (b) remove any international 
or export department enclave that may exist 
in its organization, and incorporate interna- 
tional management fully into all its plan- 
ning, policy, sales, and manufacturing. 

DEPTH OF COMMITMENT 


The export activities of many U.S. firms 
still consist merely of order taking from a 
loosely run network of worldwide distribu- 
tors, Products are not even modified for 
foreign markets, and the needs of even the 
more important foreign markets are not re- 
flected at all in product development and 
design. Promotional money is not spent; no 
real fight is made for the few distribution 
channels of any quality. Market under- 
standing is zero and followup is spasmodic. 
This lack of commitment would mean ex- 
tinction in the home market; yet those con- 
cerned with the deterioration of the U.S. 
export share have been excessively preoc- 
cupied with price. We're pricing ourselves 
out of world markets” has been their slogan. 

The extent ofa firm’s success in a foreign 
market will depend largely on the depth of 
its commitment in each major area, The 
degree to which a firm should commit itself 
will vary, of course, with its means, ob- 
jectives, and chances in the foreign mar- 
ket compared to similar uses at home. 
Some commitments should be regarded as 
essential in any case, but others should be 
optional: 

Product commitments: The U.S. company 
must insure that it is not locked out of 
major markets for minor reasons, such as 
adaptations of electrical wiring to local 
specifications or the lack of special acces- 
sories. It can go further than this and in- 
clude major foreign specifications and fea- 
ture requirements when products are first 
developed for the home market and tooling 
is made. An approach short of designing a 
product just for a particularly important 
foreign market would inyolve planning the 
product lines to satisfy the highest com- 
mon denominator of the product require- 
ments of each major foreign market. 

Sales commitments: The U.S, manufac- 
turer should at least recognize the best avall- 
able channels of distribution and see whether 
they can become available to his own and 
his partner's joint product lines. Beyond 
this he can provide direct technical sup- 
port and promotional assistance to his dis- 
tributors, such as integrated introductory 
programs. Next, the promotion of the prod- 
uct could be directly managed while physi- 
cal distribution is left in the hands of na- 
tional or regional distributors. Finally, a 
national sales company could be established 
so as to eliminate completely the role of 
national distributors, and even the role of 
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some regional distributors, thereby cutting 
costs. 

Manufacturing commitments: These in- 
volve the provision of products, components, 
and purchasing services to the partner while 
similar privileges are received in return. 
Hence product costs can be reduced and 
product lines completed, The fullest com- 
mitment would involve the mutual program- 
ing of manufacturing with the partner to 
eliminate duplication and insure comple- 
mentary production. 

Should the businessman not have done 
much of any planning in the past, the com- 
plexity of international business will demand 
that he do so in the future. Without the 
awareness that deliberate planning and 
market knowledge will provide, he will not 
make the commitments necessary or be able 
to realize the full opportunities that his 
foreign partners and outlets provide. 


ORGANIZATION 


Many of the opportunities and commit- 
ments we have discussed earlier are often 
difficult to meet when the international busi- 
ness of a company is conducted in the enclave 
which characterizes most export depart- 
ments. Can the foreign aspects of produc- 
tion, sales, and manufacturing policy be ef- 
fectively directed by executives separate from 
the rest of the organization? We believe this 
is difficult; for most effective direction of 
both international and domestic policies, 
consideration should be given to having the 
same men responsible for both. 

This proposition may seem unreasonable 
to the company with less than 10 percent of 
its profits arising from foreign opportunities. 
But it may be a necessity for management 
that recognizes that 30 percent of the profits 
can originate abroad, This latter objective 
is by no means an unreasonable one for 
many American companies, and is already 
exceeded by many firms in the capital goods, 
office , Pharmaceutical, and food- 
manufacturing fields. 


CONCLUSION 


If the businessman wants to profit from 
the opportunities in foreign business, he 
must keep abreast, or ahead, of the fast- 
moving global events that shape his environ- 
ment. If he wants to take advantage of 
international trends as he does domestic 
trends, he must widen his horizons, broaden 
his responsibilities, and enter the world. 
The one who will succeed will be the one who 
meets and anticipates these conditions, not 
the one who is reluctantly forced to act by 
them. 

Business failures are often failures to rec- 
ognize the trends of the times and to adjust. 
There is no doubt that the internationaliz- 
ing of U.S. companies will soon be one of the 
most important trends in business and, for 
that matter, in the economic development of 
the world, Its implications dre as important 
for small and medium size companies as for 
large ones—indeed, perhaps even more im- 
portant. For if only the large firms seize the 
chance to become international, the extra 
advantages they gain may make them an 
overwhelming threat to competitors who do 
not make the move. In other words, what is 
today a business opportunity may tomorrow 
become a condition of company survival. 


Grange Platform in 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, 
leaders of the Nation's major farm or- 
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ganizations are holding a conference 
with the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Orville Freeman, on policies and pro- 
grams in agriculture. 

Along with all Americans, I sincerely 


hope that out of this meeting, will 


come some realistic recommendations 
on how to first, better dispose of our 
$9 billion surplus stockpiles; second, 
correct the supply-demand imbalance 
in production and consumption of farm 
commodities; third, eliminate the cost- 
price squeeze in which the American 
farmer now finds himself; and, fourth, 
generally brighten the outlook in agri- 
culture. 

We recognize, of course, that the time 
for attempts at politically motivated, 
patent-remedy-type solutions for the 
farm problem is long past. Rather, the 
task now is to find some realistic 
solutions, based on sound economic 
principles. 

In our efforts to resolve these prob- 
lems and improve the economic out- 
look for the American farmer—essen- 
tial not only to the farm but to the 
whole economy—we can all benefit, I 
believe, from the broad-scope programs 
and objectives of our major farm 
organizations. 

Recently, the National Grange Monthly 
published a summary of the 1961 plat- 
form of this outstanding farm group. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On THIS We SranD—A SUMMARY OF THE 
GRANGE PLATFORM FOR 1961 AS ADOPTED AT 
THE CONVENTION 
The Grange favors: 

Establishment of a contingency reserve of 
foods and feeds. 

A food-for-peace program in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 

Continuation of the school-lunch program. 

Distribution of surplus foods to econom- 
ically distressed areas. 

Area development programs to encourage 
industrial employment. 

Adoption of the Grange self-help dairy 
program. 

A domestic parity program for wheat, rice, 

cotton, soybeans, etc. 

A national self-help Agricultural Market- 
ing Act. 

Prompt action to safeguard producer and 
consumer interests in the use of agricultural 
chemicals. 

A land retirement program geared to na- 
tional food needs and preservation of soil 
and water resources for future needs. 

Credit facilities responsive to changing 
farm requirements. 

Extension of the National Wool Act. 

Cotton price supports in 1961 at not less 
than 1960 per pound rates. 

ASC programs administered by county 
committees, with an office manager chosen 
by the committees and subject to their 
direction. 

Vastly expanded smali watershed manage- 
ment programs. 

Any increase in social security benefits be 
made on an actuarily sound basis. 

Terminating tax-exempt status of Federal 
and State properties. 

Continuation of Mexican farm labor pro- 


gram. 

Placing unions under same monopoly re- 
strictions as other groups. 

Broadening the tax base. 

Getting Government out of the pri 
business feld. 
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Compulsory driver education courses for 
new drivers. ` 

Extension of agricultural transportation 
exemption from ICC regulations to rallroads, 
with safeguards, 

More competition and less regulation in 
transportation. 

Vastly increased Latin American programs 
to combat communism. 

Legislation to permit production credit 
associations to carry reasonable reserves. 


Space Flight in the Next Decade—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, I am sub- 
mitting herewith the second in a series 
of articles on the subject of “Space 
Flight in the Next Decade” by Roy K. 
Knutson, chairman of the Corporate 
Space Committee of North American 
Aviation, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif. - 

The challenge which faces the United 
States in space exploration and inter- 
planetary travel and communication will 
require courage, patience, and the max- 
imum of the talents of our scientists, 
engineers, and physicists. 

The article follows: 

SCIENTIFIC SATELLITES 
UPPER ATMOSPHERE RESEARCH - 

Scientific satellites have already provided 
much new knowledge about the earth and 
its atmosphere. Important additional dis- 
coveries undoubtedly lie ahead as this effec- 
tive method of examining the earth from 
arm's length, so to speak, is utilized. This 
knowledge will greatly extend our under- 
standing of the mechanisms influencing 
weather, radio communication, and the radi- 
ation reaching the earth’s surface, for ex- 
ample. A list of the necessary areas of 
measurement would include the following: 

Density of atmosphere, temperature of 
atmosphere, composition of upper atmos- 
phere, structure of ionosphere, heat intake 
versus outgo of earth, upper atmosphere mo- 
tion, magnetic field of earth, charged particle 
density, cosmic ray research, high altitude 
radiation, density of micrometeorites, exact 
shape of earth, composition of sun’s corona, 
and magnetic fields of sun. 

Astronomical research 


Earthbound astronomers must be content 
to examine only the small fraction of the 
radiation emitted by the stars that pene- 
trates the atmosphere. Furthermore, the re- 
solving power of even the most powerful 
telescopes is limited by turbulence in the 
atmosphere. A telescope at satellite alti- 
tudes will reveal secrets of the universe in 
infinitely richer detail than is presently pos- 
sible. Initially, small telescopes in un- 
manned vehicles will perform specialized 
tasks. With the advent of a manned space 
station a large telescope with a human ob- 
server can greatly extend the astronomers’ 
capabilities. Our notions of the universe 
will undoubtedly be profoundly affected by 
the knowledge obtained with such instru- 
ments. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 
Stationary orbit 
A satellite at an altitude of approximately 


2.300 miles has a period of rotation about 
be earth of 24 hours, Since this coincides 
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With the period of rotation of the earth about 
its axis, such a satellite will remain above 
& fixed point on the earth’s surface. Three 
or four satellites in stationary orbits will 
then provide a global capability for high fre- 
quency radio communication, which is ordi- 
Rarily limited to line of sight at the surface 
Of the earth. These satellites may be of the 
Passive type, in which case they simply serve 
as reflectors for rádio waves much as a mir- 
ror reflects light. Or they may be active 
With a small receilver-transmitter installed 
to\receive the transmission on one antenna 
and rebroadcast it on another. Such a sys- 
would permit global communication 
With smaller transmitters at the earth sta- 
tion, but would require very reliable elec- 
tronic equipment and an Internal power 
supply. ` 
Projecting a satellite into a stationary orbit 
Will require very accurate guidance and a 
Vernier propulsion system. Because of the 
difficulty inherent in this process, stationary 
communication satellites are not expected to 
appear until the middle of the next decade. 


Nonstationary orbit 


Because of the importance of global com- 
munications, both for military and non- 
military applications, it is probable that a 
System utilizing nonstationary satellites will 
be used initially. These will be used in a 
Passive sense in which the earth transmitter 

the satellite and bounces energy off it. 
The receiving antenna at the distant site 
Must simyltaneously track the same satellite. 
It is estimated that 35 to 50 satellites will 
be required in a 3,000-mile orbit to assure a 
99.9 percent probability of transmission. 
ver, these could be simple inflated 
Spheres requiring no stabilization or guid- 
Ance once they were launched. The eco- 
nomics of this system would probably com- 
Pare quite favorably with alternative schemes 
Using more conventional techniques. 


RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES 
Military reconnaissance 
One of the few significant military ap- 


plications of space that are presently ap- 


Parent is the reconnaissance satellite. As a 
nation, we are faced with a curiously un- 
symmetric situation in which other major 
Powers have. vastly more information on 
Military objectives within our country than 
We within theirs. A reconnalssance satellite 
in a polar orbit might make several daylight 
per day over a country, mapping a 
Swath hundreds of miles wide. Within the 
lifetime of such a vehicle a wealth of Infor- 
Mation would be obtained that would tend 
to eliminate the disparity in intelligence. 
these satellites will be unmanned, 
With the information they pick up radioed 
to receivers in friendly territory. For ex- 
Tesolution, camera techniqués may be 
required, necessitating recovery of film. Re- 
Covery of ICBM nose cones intact indicates 
that this is a feasible technique. 

The reconnaissance satellite program 
might involve a considerable number of ve- 

es operating at different altitudes de- 
Pending on the resolution required. Thus 
for highest resolution, vehicles in short-lived 
150-mile orbits might be used with subse- 
Quent recovery of the payload. For large 
area Coverage and modest resolution satel- 
lites in more or less permanent orbits at 
altitudes of 300 miles or more can be en- 
Yisioned. Recovery of data from such ve- 
hicles will almost certainly be accomplished 
through a radio link. 

Eventually for certain reconnaissance mis- 
sions, it will probably be desirable to use 
manned reconnaissance vehicles operating in 
low orbits and capable of landing at desig- 
nated spots under control of the pilot. 

Weather reconnatssance 
An important satellite function will be the 
g of weather by observation of 
Cloud patterns from high altitude. A fore- 
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taste of this capability has already been ob- 
tained in a photograph taken from a Viking 
rocket at 125 miles altitude, in which an 
incipient tropical hurricane was detected. 
For greatest economy it fs probable that 
these weather satellites will be unmanned, 
with the pictures relayed by a television 
link. At present the scarcity of weather re- 
porting stations over much of the globe 
makes weather reporting difficult. The 
graphic representation of disturbances in the 
earth's atmosphere on a global scale would 
provide greatiy tmproved weather forecast- 
ing. Thus, man would be provided with an 
important new tool to assist him in obtain- 
ing mastery of his environment. 


Aid to Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
learned with much gratification of the 
recent action by _21 Cleveland, Ohio, 
firms which will result in substantially 
increasing their contributions for higher 
education. 

Mr. Charles M. White, formerly chair- 
man of the Republic Steel Corp., and 
one of the signatories to this agreement, 
noted that the Federal Government en- 
courages corporate giving for education 
by providing an income tax deduction 
up to 5 percent. 

Mr. White said: 

We must not default on this corporate 
privilege and force the Federal Government 
to assume a larger financial role, possibly 
too late, and almost certainly at a greater 
cost to our business community. 


Mr. President, announcement of this 
action by these 21 Cleveland firms ap- 
peared in the January 25 edition of the 
Wall Street Journal, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that if be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

CLEVELAND COMPANIES PLEDGE TO INCREASE 
Am TO HIGHER EpucATION—OFFICIALS OF 21 
CONCERNS Ach R To Give 1 PERCENT OF 
PRETAX INCOME IN 3 YEARS 
CLEVELAND—Twenty-one Cleveland com- 

panies said they've signed a compact pledg- 

ing to increase their contributions for higher 
education to 1 percent of income before taxes 
in 3 years. 

The informal group, headed by George S. 
Dively, president and chairman of Harris-In- 
tertype Corp., and Charles M. White, former 
chairman of Republic Steel Corp., as cochair- 
men, holds that the U.S. needs for higher 
education will grow from $5.4 billion cur- 
rently to $9 billion by 1970. 

With the U.S. position among nations of 
the world threatened, says the pledge signed 
by the companies, the showdown is not likely 
to come by force but “in the race of suprem- 
acy m education and technology.” 

Present corporate giving for education 
runs about one-third of 1 percent of pretax 
earnings. Lifting this to a full 1 percent 
would raise such corporate support from 
about 6150 million annually to nearly 8500 
million, the companies say. 
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Mr. White notes the Federal Government 
encourages corporate giving for education by 
providing an income tax deduction up te 5 
percent. “We must not default on this cor- 
porate privilege and force the Federal Goy- 
ernment to assume a larger financial role, 
possibly too late, and almost certainly at 
greater cost to our business community,“ he 
adds. 

The cochairman worked out the program 
with the aid of Kent H. Smith, former chair- 
man of Lubrizol Corp. and acting president 
of Case Institute of Technology, and officers 
of the Council of Financial Aid to Education 
in New York. 

Besides Republic Steel, Harris-Intertype, 
and Lubrizol, the other Cleveland firms sup- 
porting the plan include Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., Sam W. Emerson Co., Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Albert M. Higley Co., Hill 
Acme Co., Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., 
Midland-Ross Corp., National Machinery Co., 
Parker-Hannifin Corp., Pickands Mather & 
Co., Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, Steel Improve- 
ment & Forge Co., Stouffer Corp., Thompson 
Ramo Woolridge, Inc., Tremco Manufactur- 
ing Co., Warner & Swasey Co., Weatherhead 
Co., and Yoder Co. 


Policing the Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, may I re- 
spectfully call to the attention of the 
Members from waterway States—indeed, 
Members from every State—the need for 
safe boating practices as persuasively set 
forth by one of New York’s most hard- 
working public servants, Robert Moses, 
president of Long Island’s State park 
commission, and chairman of the New 
York State Council of Parks. The com- 
missioner urged the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, at 
their annual dinner in New York City on 
January 13, 1961, to support the propos- 
als he makes for safety and control of 
boating practices. 

As a boatman myself, I fully concur 
in the necessity for legislation with more 
teeth in it than the small boat safety 
bill passed by the 85th Congress, and ask 
the Members’ serious consideration of 
Commissioner Moses’ remarks, with re- 
medial legislation in mind: 

POLICING THE WATERWAYS 

I am by free choice a boatman, fisherman 
and swimmer. I hope you will not think me 
a marine wet blanket or ancient mariner, 
bent on hanging an albatross on your necks, 
if I take this opportunity to make a few 
candid observations about the perplexing 
questions which increasingly bedevil boat- 
ing and waterways. 

Most pleasures have some penalties, The 
more people attempt to enjoy limited space, 
the more space shrinks, The more luxury 
and speed you put into mobile gadgets on 
water the less quiet and simplicity there is 
going to be for the family skiff, the contem- 
plative rowboat fisherman, the lonely surf 
caster and the solitary bather now increas- 
ingly menaced by planes above, $0-mile-an- 
hour outbcards on the surface and aqua- 
lungs below. 

Our dilemmas are these: How much un- 
spoiled open water can we salvage for recrea- 
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tion and harmless pleasure, and how can we 
protect the simple fellow who is neither a 
racer nor an acrobat nor an exhibitionist? 
If we remain indifferent to the plight of the 
Izaak Waltons, only rain, hail, mist, sleet 
and gloom of night can save him from ex- 
tinction. At best it’s going to be hell for the 
fellows who take to boats to escape minatory 
verboten,“ “polizei,” defense“ and niet“ 
signs. The truckdriver on his day off, if 
he can find room at the rail of an open 
or party boat headed several miles out to sea, 
has the best chance to enjoy the day and 
keep his sanity. 

Boundary waters of all sorts surround and 
divide metropolitan New York—rivers and 
bays as well as the Atlantic littoral, and up- 
state there are plenty of large lakes and 
navigable streams. All of these are teem- 
ing with small pleasure boats, and this me- 
tropolis is only a patch on a regional and 
continental map which features more water 
than land, To be sure pleasure boating is a 
seasonal business here compared to south- 
ern latitudes, but the seasons seem to be 
getting longer and certainly run half the 

ear. 
£ Pleasure boating ls zooming In 1950 
there were 2,800,000 powered pleasure craft 
on the Nation’s waterways. According to 
figures published by your association there 
are, today, over 6,500,000. Perhaps these fig- 
ures are somewhat exaggerated but they are 
impressive nevertheless. In 1970 there are 
likely to be 10 million, Of the present num- 
ber, some 600,000, both inboards and out- 
boards, ply the waters of the New York 
metropolitan area including the New Jersey 
shore and tributary waterways. 

Most of today’s boats are well designed, 
equipped with all the latest gadgets and 
powered with high speed motors, Speed is 
unfortunately one of the main objectives of 
most of our new owners and operators. 
Make no mistake about it: the day of reason- 
able speed without drastic regulations, con- 
trols, and policing is over. We must now còn- 
front the very real problem of safety on our 
waterways. 

How are we to prevent these mililons of 
boats from running wild on the waters, 
smashing into each other, capsizing from 
heavy wash? What about irresponsible 
water skiing? What of widespread pollution 
and other menaces? ‘There is no alternative 
to immediate sensible, Federal, State, and lo- 
cal regulation, and we must be prepared to 

y the bill, We must be farsighted enough 
to anticipate a sea of trouble and take arms 
against them. The way things are going, the 
internal combustion engine will overwhelm 
us on the water as it has on land. 

On the south shore of Long Island for 
example, the State boat channel, a 20-mile- 
long waterway dredged by the Long Island 
State Park Commission between Jones Inlet 
and Fire Island Inlet, has become one of our 
busiest boating areas. At each end, Jones 
Inlet and Fire Island Inlet are being pro- 
tected and stabilized by the U.S. Army En- 
gineers. When we planned this channel, a 
quarter of a century ago, the trip from Jones 
Inlet to Fire Island Inlet by way of the old 
winding bay channels took the better part of 
a day. The same trip can be made today in 
2 hours at reasonable speed, and much 
faster by those who ignore safety and defy 
regulations. 

Because it is direct, deep, and well marked, 
the State channel enjoys great popularity. 
Every conceivable type of craft uses it. Boat 
traffic has increased at least fivefold since 
the war and the curye continues upward. 
To keep up with the demand, more boat 
basins, marinas, and anchorages are needed. 
These will no doubt be built as rapidly as 
funds can be raised. Present day costs of 
marina construction require higher and 
higher charges and fees to make them self- 
Supporting, Bulkheading alone averages a 
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hundred dollars a linear foot. Hydraulic 
dredging which cost 6 or 8 cents a cubic yard 
25 years ago now costs 5 to 10 times as 
much. 

Millions of dollars have been spent by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments to make 
ocean inlets safe for navigation and greater 
sums are needed. The cost of dredging and 
jetty construction at Moriches and Shin- 
necock Inlets on eastern Long Island is esti- 
mated by the Army Engineers at $12 million. 
No matter how much is spent, no ocean inlet 
can be made safe for rowboats, small out- 
boards or other low-powered craft. They 
should be barred from these waterways 
where fast-running tides, changes in wind 
direction, and ocean waves require a sea- 
worthy vessel, skillful handling, experience, 
and training. 

A short time ago, a million-dollar dock 
expansion program was completed at Fire 
Island State Park. A similar facility was 
opened at Captree State Park. The State 
and the various towns have provided several 
other boat harbors along the route of the 
Channel. More are required, Zachs Bay 
lacks proper facilities, and so does Short 
Beach near Jones Inlet. Lack of docking 
facilities, however, has not stifled use of 
the boat channel. The same situation pre- 
vails in almost every other waterway in the 
metropolitan area. Berths are hard to find 
and facilities crude and inadequate, yet 
more and more boats are sold and launched. 
The mounting interest in boating is mani- 
fest at every exposition in the Coliseum at 
Columbus Circle and in every boatyard and 
ship chandlery. A small boat with an out- 
board motor is becoming almost as popular 
as a car radio, television or washing ma- 
chine. . 

As far as incidental facilities are con- 
cerned, we at least know where we are going 
and how to get there. On the other hand, 
as to controls, we are still drifting with the 
tide. First we must settle the problem of 
speed. When are we going to curb the nit- 
wit who climbs into his skiff, gives the motor 
a whirl, and with a series of ear-splitting ex- 
plosions, roars off hell-bent to see how much 
he can scare conservative law-abiding opera- 
tors, and how close he can come to scrap- 
ing the paint off their boats along the way? 
The only answers to this exhibitionist are 
summons, arrest, a stiff fine and in aggra- 
vated cases or after. repeated offenses, sus- 
pensions of boat and operator licenses, This 
driver must get the same treatment his road 
counterpart gets for the same outrages com- 
mitted by automobiles or motorcycles. 

Those who sail class boats and really love 
the vagaries of the wind haven't a chance 
against reckless outboard racers who are the 
gangsters of the waterways. Similarly, speed- 
ing motorboats cause waves which wash mud, 
sand and meadow mat into narrow waterways 
and channels, reduce thelr depth and clog 
them, but such damage means nothing to 
the ignorant or to those who can only be 
restrained by law. The marine hotrodders 
endanger the quiet folk who rake, dig, dredge 
and otherwise gather shellfish and bait. 
They destroy nets and fishways and gener- 
ally behave like road goons. 

Decent motorboat captains and operators 
sit ih helpless fury as passing fools and 
jokesters upset their lunches, chairs and 
passengers and tear across their trolling and 
chum lines. I have known ordinarily well- 
balanced and sane people in their rage to 
throw bottles and even fire at these speed 
demons. It is hard to blame a man for los- 
ing his temper as these incidents become 
more and more frequent and outrageous. 

What is there to be said for the madman 
who installs on his motorboat not only radio 
and television, but a ship-to-shore telephone, 
not for directions and safety, but to get the 
latest stock quotations and regale his friends 
aship and ashore with brilliant sallies such 
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as “how are you kid,” “don't let anyone put 
anything over on you,” “don’t take any 
wooden nickels,” and "well, here today and 
Guatemala.” 

We must have State, municipal, and other 
speed regulations carefully spelled out by 
legislation, similar to those applying to motor 
vehicles and many more enforcement officers 
in the New York City Police Marine Division 
and in State, county, town and authority 
police departments. We need more police 
boats. We must above all greatly expand 
and strengthen the Coast Guard in the regu- 
latory and inspection powers, in their equip- 
ment and in their personnel. It will take 
considerable time to recruit, train and equip 
the men required. 

It would be a pity if the problem of water- 
front policing degenerated into an arid 
wrangle over jurisdictions, States rights, 
home rule, regionalism and the other clichés 
of government which agitate hairsplitters, 
professional planners, constitutional author- 
ities, and bill drafters. Obviously, as to ju- 
risdiction and enforcement, the Coast Guard 
should control waters where two States meet, 
as in the sound, Lake Champlain, and on the 
St. Lawrence. The thing to do is to figure 
out first what is needed, and then budget 
the program between and among all the 
agencies involved. I venture to guess that 
in Metropolitan New York alone the U.S. 
Coast Guard should have about a hundred 
more men at an annual cost of half a mil- 
lion dollars, and additional sums for equip- 
ment and supplies, and that at least as 
much will be needed by the State, city, 
county, town, and authority agenciés with 
shorefront responsibilities. 

Don’t fool yourselves: These appropria- 
tions will not be static. They will increase 
with the increase in boats. Where will the 
money come from? From the same sources 
as other public funds, which means taxes 
and fees. At present, boatowners get a 
refund of 2 cents of the Federal gasoline 
tax and the entire 6 cents of the New York 
State tax. A considerable part of these 
refunds will be needed to pay for adequate 
regulation and policing. In other words, 
the refunds must be drastically reduced. 
Why exempt motorboats from gas taxes? 
The users will have to pay a large part, 
whether they like it or not. 

Much must be done to eliminate present 
confusion in boating laws and regulations, 
I refer, for example, to the foolish provision 
of law in New York State which excludes the 
waters of Long Island Sound within West- 
chester County and all tidewaters bordering 
on Nassau and Suffolk Counties from the 
statutory definition of navigable waters of 
the State. The result is that two of our most 
congrested boating areas, where controls are 
most needed, are exempted from most of the 
regulatory provisions of the State’s naviga- 
tion law. 

In 1959, there were 385 reported boating 
accidents in New York State which resulted 
in 64 deaths, These fatalities are bound to 
increase and there will before long be an 
outcry for adequate regulations and indi- 
vidual licensing. As boating zooms, the toll 
on our waterways will compete with the 
ghastly record on our highways. We must 
also curb water skiing and aquaplaning in 
boat channels and waterways not suited for 
these sports. As in the case of the inlets, 
rowboats, with or without outboard motors, 
should not be allowed in areas of swift tides 
or where heavy seas blow up suddenly. And 
anchoring in the middle of busy narrow 
channels must be stopped. 

Regular inspection would disclose unsea- 
worthy boats. These should be forbidden 
passage, especially through ocean inlets and 
dangerous channels, just as defective auto- 
mobiles are taken off the highway by the 
police under our motor vehicle laws. In 
New York State a person 10 years of age, if 
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accompanied by a person over the age of 14, 
may operate high-powered boats of all kinds. 
The minimum age for boat operators should 
be at least 16 years. There must be com- 
Pulsory licensing of motorboat operators as 
Well as all motorboats. Coast Guard boats 
have to go to the rescue of scores of these 
“Sunday sallors“ every weekend. Boat 
drivers must be required to take regular 
tests and carry licenses to show they know 
what they are doing on the water. 

The outboard is a small and exposed en- 
gine, however rugged. It takes a heavy 
beating and should be regularly inspected. 
It may not be as lethal as a fast car, but it 
is dangerous if not watched and regulated. 

We license people to carry pistols, but 
Bally give the 80-mile-an-hour speedboat to 
rank amateurs who have no knowledge of 
Port or starboard, buoys, running lights, 
tides, wave action, weather, wind markers, 
shocls, engines, rudders and steering, storm 
Signs and warnings and habits of swimmers 
and snorkellers, not to speak of the forgotten 
Courtesies of the water. The seagoing cow- 
boys don't carry or know how to use lifebelts 
and about a fourth of them can't swim. 
Fully half of those who go fishing don't know 
One fish from another, when and where they 
run. what to use for bait or chum and wheth- 
er to anchor, drift or keep the engine run- 
ning. It's a pretty picture for the future if 
we don't educate these nimrods, tritons, 
Neptunes, outboard tars, water acrobats, 
motor mermaids, Davy Joneses and Mc- 
Gintys. 

We must also come to grips promptly 
With the problem of liability insurance for 
boatowners, Reckless boatmen must be pe- 
nalized as are irresponsible motorists on the 
highway. The only possible answer is ade- 
quate compulsory insurance. Boats must 

now on be equipped with compact but 
effective sanitary toilets. Millions of boats 
litter and untreated sewage into 
the waters will ruin our priceless shore front, 
areas and bathing beaches. Public 
Opinion is rising against pollution of bays, 
harbors, and beaches from boat garbage and 
Sewage which only the swiftest tides can 
Carry away. 

Boating is naturally a healthful, invigorat- 
ing, relaxing and refreshing activity. Roads 
are The sky is dangerous and not 
Accessible to people of small means operating 

own craft. Boats on pathless waters are 
the ideal means of recreation. Boating clears 
the brain and freshens the spirit. It is good 
for the soul, But we must make up our 
minds that if we want comfort and safety 
on the water, we must have adequate facili- 
ties and effective regulation and control. 
There is no longer room for hotrodders or 
reckless Sunday sailors. Inspection, licens- 
ing, stiffer penalties for speeders, and better 
rules governing discharge of litter and un- 
treated sewage are overdue, so that we may 
Cope with the spawning of outboards and in- 
boards, 

The motorboat industry can protect itself 
and at the same time perform a notable 
Public service by supporting these proposals. 
They are bound to go through anyway at the 

nce of an aroused public. It is char- 
acteristic of our American assembly lines and 
salesmanship that when the boat with an 
Outboard or inboard engine slides down the 
Ways, the responsibility and indeed the en- 
concern of the average manufacturer is 
Over, He Just doesn't care a damn what hap- 
Pens after that, The boat industry must 
contribute more than soft selling, skillful 
advertising and public relations handouts, 
lather molasses and pretty pictures. 

Unlike the car, the motorboat is enor- 
™Mously popular and desirable but not in- 
Gispensable. The industry should wake up 
to this simple fact. There was a time when 
the big automobile manufacturers were 

large public expenditures for modern 
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roads because they cost money, raised pri- 
marily by taxing motorists. Finally, it 
dawned on this industry that a car is no 
good if it has no road to run on. The motor- 
boat maker and owner needs a similar edu- 
cation. Why should he walt until safety 
is forced on him? 

This is my message to you and I hope you 
will accept it in the spirit in which it is 
offered, a spirit of good will from one who 
wants this new promising source of health 
and happiness to be an unqualified success. 

Finally, appealing to higher authority, 
those of us who administer the waterways 
raise our voices now, before it is too late, to 
the Eternal Father, strong to save, on behalf 
of little people in peril on the sea. 


Tribute to Ex-President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from Life magazine, dated January 20, 
1961, entitled “From the Heart of 
America,” a fitting tribute to our former 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FROM THE HEART OF AMERICA 


In his final state of the Union message to 
Congress last week, President Eisenhower 
stuck mainly to the achievements of his ad- 
ministration, a proud tally of the 8 years in 
which America reached unprecedented 
heights. Some Democrats found it boast- 
ful and too rosy. Nevertheless it omitted 
all mention of one of the outgoing admin- 
istration’s most signal glories: Ike himself. 

The late Henry N. Taylor wrote last year 
from Chile: “It’s easy for a Washington re- 
porter to become cynical about President 
Eisenhower's smile. But travel along with it 
for weeks through foreign lands and you be- 
gin to realize what a national asset we will 
be losing next January.” The personal magic 
that made him America’s most beloved hero 
works with foreigners, too. He is the most 
popular individual in the world today. 

He did not seek this singular distinction. 
What has he been seeking, then? The Eisen- 
hower character is a more rewarding study 
than that “leaping and effortless smile.” 
There are two main clues to it. One is his 
strong sense of duty, the West Point virtue. 
The other is his lifelong habit of making the 
most of all his opportunities. 

He represents what Americans have tra- 
ditionally been supposed to admire. In the 
phrase John Gunther used to describe Ike's 
boyhood, he is an “almost abnormally nor- 
mal” American. “I come from the very 
heart of America,” said Ike in his great 
London Guildhall speech after V-E Day. 
Abilene, Kans., whither his grandfather had 
led a colony of pacifist Mennonite pioneers 
from Pennsylvania, was a frontier town 
where people could be very poor without 
realizing it. When Ike's father failed as a 
storekeeper, his mother just worked all the 
harder. “If you want an education, go 
out and get it,” she told Ike at 10. He and 
his brothers did so without questioning the 
necessity. Later, when complimented on 
six successful sons, Ike’s mother said, “I 
tried to raise my boys dependable.” 
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Ike was older than his classmates at West 
Point. During the tedious years as a cap- 
tain and major, he worked hardest when 
a chance came for higher training (as at 
Leavenworth). Many of his fellow officers 
regarded him as unduly ambitious. Thirsty 
for knowledge, he developed a special power 
of intent and purposeful listening. He has 
remained highly briefable all his life. 


When he was picked to lead the allied 
armies in Europe, Ike muttered, “Somebody 
must have told General Marshall I was a 
hot shot.” His briefability did not dimin- 
ish his power to make command decisions. 
The most soul-racking was his choice of 
D-day, in the face of bad weather end a 
host of well-argued doubts. “It was a hard 
decision," he said later. Hell, they're all 
hard.” The loneliness of the process is why 
he feels so drawn to Lincoin and keeps 
dipping into the set of Lincoln's works on 
his White House office shelves. 

As a strategist he was responsible for the 
most classic double envelopment in modern 
military history (the Ruhr). Soldiers rate 
him a greater strategist than tactician, 
That may throw light on why he thinks and 
writes more lucidly than he talks. Yet he 
loves to talk (“I've listened to him for 27 
years,” said Mamie once, “and he still fas- 
cinates me“). Like exercise, talk is a neces- 
sity to him, a way of making up his mind. 

It was duty that put him back in uniform 
to arm NATO in 1950. He delegated the 
technical job and took on himself what he 
believes to be the most important factor of 
military strength: morale. By listening and 
talking to Europe's politicians, he person- 
ally licked the prevalent defeatism. At 
SHAEF, by turning the wartime alllance into 
a working coalition, he had proved himself 
a great political general; at SHAPE he proved 
it again. Every tour of duty, as it happened, 
turned out to be the ideal preparation for 
the next. Said his old friend Harold 
Macmillan last week, “I cannot think of any 
man who so grew in stature with the tasks 
laid on him.” Ike has never stopped grow- 
ing. The prospect of retirement, he said 
recently, is “sometimes almost frightening.” _ 

His last tour of duty was to conquer the 
political heart of America and set a new style 
for the mid-20th century Presidency. It was 
a style of dignity, honesty, simplicity. His 
policies rescued and put in modern dress the 
old-fashioned virtues of individual effort he 
was raised to trust. The Eisenhower equilib- 
rium created in this country a more nearly 
national consensus than we had known for 
years. 

If Ike's speeches assay high in clichés (and 
tortured syntax), you always know what he 
means and never doubt he means it. He is 
innocent of techniques for manipulating 
crowds; instead he warms (and is warmed 
by) them. “I only say what I believe.” That 
fact, guided by natural tact, is the key to his 
superb sense of propriety and of occasion. 
At SHAEF he called Churchill “Prime Min- 
ister” (not Mr.), figuring it struck the right 
balance between ease and respect. Grace 
and magnanimity marked the gesture at Chi- 
cago after his nomination in 1952, when he 
walked across the street from the Blackstone 
to the Hilton to salute the defeated Bob 
Taft. He is at his best ad-libbing directly 
to small groups—matilmen, Boy Scouts, Re- 
publican women, whatever—with the right 
sentiment always, the right word often. 

The simple but gregarious Kansan long 
ago became a cosmopolite, with friends in 
every country (though no command of lan- 
guages) and an enormous personal corres- 
pondence. His mind moves like his bridge 
game—tfast. At 70 he is alert, pink, springy; 
he rises from a chair or paces the floor like 
an athlete, not an old man. He dresses 
well, lives well, cooks well (a walking recipe ` 
book), paints happily. Once a consumer of 
70 cigarets a day, he looked one day in dis- 
gust at a full ashtray and stopped. You 
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are not forbidden to smoke in his neat pres- 
ence; you don't quite want to. His famous 
temper, a visible wave of red that wells from 
his collar to his pate, has in recent years 
come under better control. 

“The worst mistake we could make would 
be to get out of character,” he once told his 
fellow Republicans. He himself seldom has. 
No Democrat has ever questioned his mo- 
tives. It was transparent sincerity that en- 
abled him, in a few short years, to break 
the Communist stranglehood on the word 
“peace-loving” and convince a tortured 
world that this general and his well-armed 
mation hates war. Peace has been the theme 
of his most dramatic high spots in these 
8 years: 

At the U.N., in December 1953, he unveiled 
his well-reasoned and eloquent “atoms for 
Peace” proposal. He pleaded that “the mi- 
raculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death but consecrated to 
his life. Even the Communist delegates 
applauded. 

At Geneva in 1955, the first summit, he 
electrified his immediate audience, including 
Khrushchey, with his surprise open skies“ 
proposal for an experiment in mutual in- 
spection. Its timing, spontaneous with Ike, 
was almost too perfect: his 300 careful words 
were immediately followed by a thunderclap 
and a short circuit in the Palais des Nations. 
“I didn't mean to turn the lights out,“ 
laughed Ike. Said France’s Premier Faure, 
“This conference has scored its first victory 
over scepticism.” 

At New Delhi, in December 1959, more 
than a million Indians swarmed along Ike's 
welcome route. “Welcome Prince of Peace,” 
said a huge sign. This scene was merely the 
most stupefying in Ike’s triumphal tour of 
over skepticism.” 

Crowds do not make a man great, and we 
need not hurry to assign Ike his exact rank 
among American Presidents. But he has 
been in these years the superb embodiment 
of what this pluralistic, semiarticulate coun- 
try stands for and is trying to say. Dwight 
Elsenhower has conyinced millions of non- 
Americans that even a nuclear superpower 
can be decent, nonpredatory and morally re- 
sponsible. He has also reminded his fellow 
Americans of how we became what we are, 
and of what a man can do if he tries, 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


Navy Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include thhe following editorial 
from the Washington Star of Monday, 
January 23, 1961: 

Navy Hxuo 


We have no way of knowing, of course, 
what thoughts crossed the mind of Admiral 
Rickover the other day as he received the 
Navy's highest peacetime award—the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal—for his “untiring 
and rentless efforts“ in the development of 
nuclear propulsion. 

But one may be sure he did not overlook 
the irony of the fact that this is the same 
Navy in which he forever has been a man 
apart, a lone seawolf, so to speak, whose 
relations with some of his superiors have 
been distinguished by mutual disdain and 
suspicion. He might well have recalled the 
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past efforts of Navy regulars to force his re- 
tirement, the blocks to his promotions, the 
personal slights and the lack of official en- 
thusiasm for his programs. Admiral Rick- 
over, as the “father of the atomic subma- 
rine,” has received in recent years all the 
honor and recognition one man could desire, 
but it has come largely from the intervention 
and interest of Congress, and little indeed 
from hls own branch of service. 

So now we are led to believe that the 
Navy has come full circle, that 6 years after 
the first success of the U.S.S. Nautilus the 
Navy finally is taking the admiral to its 
bosom. Perhaps we are overly skeptical, but 
the past speaks with a loud voice, and we 
will take this turnabout with a grain of salt 
pending future developments in this strange 
story. 


“We Just Don’t Have Enough Farms To 
Go Around,” Contends Distinguished 
Farm Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
human consequences of the technologi- 
cal revolution sweeping through agricul- 
ture were recently well described by able 
farm writer Ralph S. Yohe, of the Wis- 
consin Agriculturalist. Mr. Yhoe cites 
facts and figures to show that a large 
percentage of our young people in Wis- 
consin who live on farms will need to 
find jobs in town when they finish their 
education. The reason, as Mr. Yhoe 
writes, is simple: “We just don’t have 
enough farms to go around.” 

A survey of the career plans of Wis- 
consin rural high school students shows 
that only 2 or 3 out of 10 will be able 
to earn a decent living by farming. In 
other words, nearly 8 out of every 10 
Wisconsin rural young people must ex- 
pect to pursue careers off the farm. The 
question asked by Mr. Yohe in his per- 
ceptive article is: “Are we educating 


them well enough to compete with town ` 


and city youths for these jobs?” His 
gloomy but realistic, hardheaded con- 
clusion is: “No, we are not.“ 

The article goes on to document the 
educational opportunities utilized by 
Wisconsin farm young people. Our Wis- 
consin university, vocational training, 
public school, on-the-farm, and other 
education programs are doing a fine job 
of meeting this broad challenge. Let 
the fact remains: more must be done. 
Both those who intend to pursue farm- 
ing as a career, and those who will look 
to the city to make their living; need and 
deserve more training than they now, on 
the average, receive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Ralph S. Yohe, entitled “Can farm 
youth compete for city jobs?” which was 
printed in the January 21, 1961, issue of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturalist, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Rural EDUCATION ON TrRIAL—CAN FARM 
YOUTH COMPETE ror CITY Joss? 
(By Ralph S. Yohe) 

A large percentage of Wisconsin rural 
youth will need to find jobs in town when 
they are out of school. The reason is simple. 
We just don’t have enough farms to go 
around. 

In a recent survey conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin among students in 31 
high schools located in Iowa, Adams, Polk, 
Price, and Manitowoc Counties, only about 
23 percent of the boys living on farms as 
seniors actually were farming on some basis 
a year later. 

Obviously many of these were only helping 
out at home until other opportunities 
turned up. It's doubtful if many more than 
2 or 3 farm boys out of every 10 in Wisconsin 
will be able to work farms that can return 
them a decent living. 


MOST BOYS WON’T FARM 


This means that about 8 out of every 10 
Wisconsin rural youth must find jobs In 
factories, offices, or other off-farm work. Are 
we educating them well enough to compete 
with town and city youth for these jobs? 

There are few figures available, but the 
indications are that the answer is, No, we 
are not.” - 

In the same university study of the five 
Wisconsin counties, 18 percent of the farm 
high school students went on to college. 
A much larger group—35 percent—of the 
town and city students were in college. 

The picture is still gloomier if a smaller 
percentage of farm boys and girls attend 
4 years of high school than city youth. For 
this study included only farm boys who 
were high school seniors at the beginning 
of the survey. 

It is unfortunate that we have no figures 
on comparisons of high school education 
among farm and city youth. There is some 
indication that statewise we may be falling 
down here, too. 

This is indeed a tragic comment on our 
State's educational system. We are not giv- 
ing Wisconsin's rural youth the education 
they need or deserve. 

In the university survey mentioned above, 
87 percent of the seniors who scored in the 
upper half of their high school class didn't 
go on to college. This was for all students. 
The figures were not broken down for rural 
students. 

But it's a fair assumption that the per- 
centage of brighter farm students who didn’t 
go on to college was even higher than the 
average. 

So far we have only talked about the farm 
youth that must get town and city jobs in 
Offices and factories. We can also ask the 
question, “Are we adequately preparing hose 
who will stay on Wisconsin farms?” 

Again, it’s hard to get accurate informa- 
tion. In the survey mentioned, roughly 4 
percent of the boys who did go on to college 
said they planned to go into farming. 

It is fairly clear from these figures that 
a very large group—over 95 percent—of the 
farm boys who go to college are looking for 
off-farm jobs. Very few of them plan to 
return to the farm. 

These figures add up to two Indications. 
First, a smaller percentage of Wisconsin farm 
boys go on college than town or city boys— 
at least in the area studied. Second, a very 
large percentage of the farm boys who go to 
college have no intentions of returning to 
the farm. 


So far as college is concerned, it would 
appear that we do a poorer job of educating 
the farm boys who will return to farms than 
those farm boys who will eventually live in 
town. f 

In another university survey of 10 Wiscon- 
sin counties, about 2 percent of the farm 
operators had attended an agricultural col- 
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lege, 23 percent had high school vocational 

22 percent veterans’ on-the-farm 
training and 4 percent had taken university 
farm short courses. 

We need only look at what is presently 
happening to Wisconsin farms to see that 
tomorrow's farmer must be a skilled busi- 
nessman. For farmers continue to handle 
larger and larger sums of money to meet 
the capital investment needed in machinery, 
land and livestock, as well 2s current ex- 
penses for things like fuel and fertilizer. 

From 1950 to 1959 average cash receipts 
from marketings per farm in Wisconsin went 
Up from $4,570 to $8,110. Total farm pro- 
paron expenses increased from $3,927 to 


These are averages. About one-third of 
Wisconsin farmers handle twice these 
amounts; one-tenth, four times these figures. 

FARMING IS NOW BIG BUSINESS 


The average investment per farm in Wis- 
consin has gone up from $12,225 in 1950, to 
$21,288 in 1959. In several counties the aver- 
age per farm investment has ady sur- 
Passed the $40,000 mark, and in one the 
$59,000 mark. 

On many farms the investment is much 
greater than these average figures. They 
all point to a growing need for farm people 
Bkilled in the knowledge of capital man- 
gement and business procedures. 

All available evidence points an accusing 
finger at general education of Wiscon- 
sin rural youth. They indicate that we are 
not educating well enough the vast group 
of farm young people who must compete 
With city- and town-reared youth for office 
and factory jobs. 

Nor are we adequately training those rural 
. folks who will stay on the farm for 


1 increasing skills needed by tomorrow's 
armers, 


Federal Aid To Provide Scholarships for 
Students of Medicine, Osteopathy, and 
Dentistry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Second consecutive year I am introducing 
legislation proposing that the Federal 
Government assist top-quality young 
People to obtain the medical education 
Which will equip them to serve the Na- 
tion’s health needs. 

legislation is designed to com- 
plement the bills I introduced previously, 
Providing for Federal assistance to reno- 
vate and modernize existing health 
teaching facilities and to stimulate the 
construction of new schools. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
b erte Federal funds, to be matched 
ss State funds, to provide scholarships 

or students of medicine, osteopathy, and 
dentistry, which would be awarded on the 
basis of ability and need. 

All of these bills are aimed at one of 
the Nation's genuinely critical health 
Needs of the immediate future—the 
Swiftly developing shortage of physicians 
and other professionals who care for the 

th of our people. 

Innumerable studies over the past few 
years, culminating in the thorough and 
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comprehensive study, “Physicians for a 
Growing America,” have come forth with 
the same basic conclusions. We have 
barely enough doctors now. As our 
population inexorably grows, our corps of 
physicians will be spread thinner and 
thinner. If we are to have enough 
physicians at the end of the next 5, or 10, 
or 15 years, we must recruit them, house 
them, and train them now. 

The time for studies is past. Theneed 
for action is immediate. And our past 
experience makes it plain that action 
initiated here in this Congress is the only 
sure course. 

The critical physician shortage has re- 
cently been called to our attnetion in a 
very dramatic way. More than 7,000 
foreign-trained doctors are serving as 
interns and residents in hospitals in this 
country. A substantial number of these 
young physicians failed to pass a profes- 
sional examination given last year by the 
Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates. In the view of many hos- 
pital administrators, the prospective loss 
of these interns and residents will cause 
a serious crisis in hospital medical care, 
especially in our large cities. Only a 
short time ago Governor Rockefeller, of 
New York, met with leaders of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to try to avert 
or, at least, postpone a desperate situa- 
tion. 

This is not the time to discuss the 
arguments which have been voiced over 
the use of foreign-trained doctors in this 
country. I would suggest, however, that 
this is but a symptom of a deeper ill. We 
are simply not training enough doctors 
in the United States to meet our growing 
demands for medical services. Young 
doctors from foreign lands, ostensibly 
here for further professional training, 
are quite frankly being used to plug the 
gaping holes. Without them, many large 
city hospitals would have to curtail their 
emergency services, reduce their ambu- 
lance services to the danger level, per- 
haps even close up rooms and wings. 

We cannot permit this to happen. 
And the only solution is to expand our 
own educational opportunities, to bring 
more young people into the medical pro- 
fession. We cannot be content with 
halfway measures or patchwork rem- 
edies. 

It comes as a surprise to many 
people—as it did to me—that a medical 
career no longer attracts as high a pro- 
portion of the brightest young people as 
it used to. Yet a few hard, cold statis- 
tics make such a conclusion inescapable. 

The total number of applicants for 
medical school has declined by about 
one-third in the last 10 years. As a re- 
sult, the medical schools are no longer in 
@ position to accept only the cream of 
the crop. To fll their first-year classes, 
they must dig deeper into the ranks of 
applicants whose work is acceptable but 
not of the very top quality. In 1950, 4 
out of every 10 students accepted by 
medical schools carried an A average 
through their undergraduate work, Just 
8 years later, only 18 percent of those 
accepted had an average undergraduate 
grade of A. 

The reasons for this decline in the at- 
tracting power of medicine are not diffi- 
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cult to understand if you look at the 
practical situation confronting an A 
student at the moment of selecting his 
career. Unless he is lucky enough to be 
backed by almost unlimited financial re- 
sources, the road to a medical career 
looks long and rocky. 

He can look ahead to medical school, 
followed by additional years of intern- 
ship and residency training—8 years or 
more of increasing indebtedness before 
he can begin to pay his way in his pro- 
fession, 

Almost one-third of all graduates are 
more than $2,000 in debt when they fin- 
ish the 4 years of medical school; 17 per- 
cent have debts of $5,000 or more, at this 
point, with years as interns and residents 
still ahead of them. 

Many of the married medical stu- 
dents—and three out of five of them 
marry before they graduate—owe their 
medical education largely to their wives, 
who must work to support the family 
throughout the long training period. 

Contrast this prospect, as seen through 
the eyes of the outstanding student 
choosing a career, with the outlook as 
he considers a scientific field such as 
physics, chemistry, or electronics. In 
perhaps 4 years—less than half the full 
educational period for an emerging phy- 
sicilan—he can earn a Ph. D. degree in 
science, with a fellowship which may well 
carry him through debt free. At that 
point he is prepared to embark immedi- 
ately as a full-fledged professional in a 
well-paid and prestige-filled fleld of 
science. 

Obviously, I do not mean to suggest 
that our national policy of recruiting 
more and better young people to the 
physical sciences, which we have im- 
plemented through congressional appro- 
priations to the Office of Education, the 
National Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other agencies 
for the awarding of generous fellowships, 
has been unwise. I do wish to point out, 
however, that comparable assistance has 
not been made available for medical and 
dental students, and that the health of 
the American people is likely to suffer 
if this situation is not remedied. 

I do not believe that we wish to restrict 
entrance into the medical profession to 
sons and daughters of families wealthy 
enough to support their long and costly 
education. I do not believe we want the 
medical profession to take what is left 
after the other sciences have skimmed off 
the cream. 


The legislation that I am introducing 
today proposes constructive Federal ac- 
tion to place medical and dental educa- 
tion on a parallel plane with the other 
scientific disciplines deemed to be of high 
priority for our national interest. 
Specifically, 

First. It provides for scholarships of 
$2,500 per academic year to students in 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, and 
dentistry. 

Second. The students would be se- 
lected by State commissions established 
for this purpose, on the basis of ability 
and need. These commissions would 
also be responsible for determining stu- 
dents’ eligibility to continue receiving 
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funds, by reviewing their performance 
annually. 

Third. One-half the cost of the schol- 
arships would be borne by the States. 
The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service would be authorized to 
pay one-half the cost of the scholarships 
to those States which have submitted to 
him an acceptable plan for administering 
these funds. 

Fourth. An initial appropriation of 
$10 million would be authorized for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961. These 
funds would be allotted among the States 
on the basis of their populations between 
the ages of 20 and 24, inclusive. 

Fifth. This Federal appropriation, 
plus the matching State funds, would 
permit a maximum of 8,000 scholarships 
per year, at $2,500 each. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the $2,500 scholarship is not intended to 
cover the full cost of a medical educa- 
tion. According to the best figures 
available, minimum expenditures by 
medical students are in the range of 
$3,000 per year, and the figure for mar- 
ried students is substantially higher. 

Even with the scholarships proposed, 
the attainment of a medical degree 
would still be a strenuous and test- 
ing task, demanding the highest order of 
dedication on the part of the student. 
Nothing can be done to shorten or sim- 
plify the course of study required to 
equip a young man or woman for com- 
petency in the medical profession, a pro- 
fession whose practice becomes increas- 
ingly complex and challenging as its life- 
saving miracles multiply. But some- 
thing can and should be done to lighten 
the overwhelming financial burden 
which is superimposed upon these young 
people. 

A scholarship plan of this nature was 
unanimously recommended as one of the 
fundamental needs in meeting our short- 
age of well-qualified physicians by the 
non-Federal leaders of medicine, medical 
education and related disciplines who 
made up the Surgeon General's Advisory 
Committee on Medical Education. Such 
a plan has been repeatedly advanced, 
and the need demonstrated in study 
after study. 

It is of the utmost urgency that the 
Federal Government suit action to these 
many words, and do it promptly. The 
first beneficiaries of such legislation, 
even now, would not emerge as fully 
qualified physicians before the threshold 
of the next decade. Further delay is 
unthinkable. 


Erie, Pa., Reservists Receive High 
Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26,1961 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Adm. 
James S. Russell, Vice Chief of Naval Op- 


erations, and Rear Adm. Charles H. 
Lyman, commandant of the 4th 
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Naval District, recently awarded high 
honors to naval in Erie, Pa. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the January issue of the 4th 
Naval District Reserve News which tells 
the story of those awards. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ERIE Naval RESERVE RECEIVES Top Honors 

Naval reservists in Erie have added more 
awards to their historical locker. The latest 
awards were presented at a special meeting 
in Gannon College gymnasium. Making the 
presentations were Adm. James S. Russell, 
Vice Chief of Nava] Operations, and Rear 
Adm. Charles H. Lyman, commandant of the 
4th Naval District. 

Surface Division 4-13 was awarded the 
Admiral Halsey trophy for tops in the Na- 
tion’s medium surface divisions. This was 
presented by Admiral Russell. The division 
also collected a trophy for leading the com- 
petition in the 4th Naval District, This 
was presented by Rear Admiral Lyman. 

Surface Division 4-12 was awarded a spe- 
cial trophy for having scored seccnd in the 
district and in the Nation. This was the 
second year in a row it has been runner-up 
to 4-13 for the Admiral Halsey trophy. 

Construction Battalion 4-9 won first place 
in the district, and second nationally in com- 
petition for the Manning trophy. Security 
Group 4-4 (S) was first in the district and 
sixth in national competition for the Gif- 
ford trophy. These awards were presented 
by Rear Admiral Lyman. 

Other military personnel attending the 
presentation were Rear Adm. John A. Tyree, 
Jr., Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
(Naval Reserve); Rear Adm. Denys W. Knoil, 
from the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; and Rear Adm. John W. McElroy, dep- 
uty commander of the Naval Reserve Train- 
ing Command. 


Mexico Sees Red Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I quote the 
following news story from Mexico by Mr. 
Victor Riesel, distinguished correspond- 
ent and radio commentator which ap- 
peared in the Austin, Tex., American on 
Tuesday, January 10, 1961: 

Mexico Sees Rep HAND 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Reynosa, Mexico.—In every Soviet Em- 
bassy and important Red consulate south of 
this and many another border there are spe- 
cial intelligence agents assigned to the cap- 
ture of Latin labor. It isn’t melodrama—it 
is meticulous reporting—to reveal that the 
Soviet diplomats are under orders to bribe, 
blackmail or physically beat their way into 
Central and South American union leader- 
ship. 

Their orders are to unleash general strikes 
wherever they can—and then turn the 
strikes into riots aimed at ripping apart 
whole business districts in general, and U.S. 
property specifically, There's a red star 
for those who can tear down a U.S. Embassy 
and flag. 

That is the import of a briefing of this 
correspondent by veteran anti-Communists 
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who came into this Rio Grande town from 
the sophisticated but little known anti- 
Communist colony in Mexico City. 

There are few men anywhere more 
knowledgeable in Soviet tactics than the 
Mexico City group. Most of them are former 
“apparatniks” themselves, having once been 
inside the global Communist movement, 
Most of them, disillusioned by Stalin, broke 
in the early thirties and have been fighting 
the colossus ever since. 

They report that the Soviet transconti- 
nental machine started long before Cuba. 
The Communist International (Comintern, 
they still call it among themselves) actually 
has 220,000 to 240,000 disciplined party 
members from the Rio Grande to the Falk- 
land Islands. They quote these as US. 
Central Intelligence figures and add that 
the same source belleves there are an addi- 
tional 650,000 to 700,000 active sympathizers. 

My friends, therefore, regret Cuba for more 
than the obvious reason. They are chagrined 
that we've been so preoccupied by the Fidel- 
ista virus afid virulence that we haven't con- 
centrated more on fighting off the Soviet 
infiltration tactics along the more strategic 
6,000-mile Central and South American front. 

These venerable anti-Communists want us 
to make each of our embassies a labor out- 
post from which to slug it out with the So- 
viets. It was pointed out to me that 18 
months ago two Russian diplomats almost 
succeeded in capturing the Mexican labor 
movement. These Russians were Capt. Niko- 
lai M. Remisov, who posed as the assistant 
naval and military attaché, and Nikolai V. 
Aksenov, who was accredited as U.S.S.R. 
Embassy second secretary. 

From their Embassy they ran one of the 
most crippling and costly series of strike 
actions in any nation’s labor history. They 
paralyzed the rall system for a while. Mexi- 
can secret police arrested -hundreds of dis- 
ciplined Communists who were taking orders 
from gun-toting Demetrio Vallejo, topside 
Communist labor leader, 

The Government charged that he had been 
in constant contact with the two Russian 
diplomats and that he had worked under 
direct collaboration and supervision of the 
Soviet Embassy. This was as recent as April 
3, 1959, when Remisov and Aksenov were ex- 
pelied. But there is no doubt that other 
or labor terror specialists have replaced 

em, 

The Soviets would not leave themselves 
uncovered in Mexico just at the critical 
deadline for action with their latest tactic— 
paralysis of industry after industry in coun- 
try after country. 

There was, for example, a mass briefing of 
Latin American Communist labor leaders in 
freedom-loving Montevideo, Uruguay, this 
past December 15. Each was a Soviet agent. 
They met ostensibly in a congress of con- 
struction workers. They listened for 2 days. 
International intelligence officers recognized 
most of them as Soviet operatives. Exactly 
2 weeks later a general strike—the dead- 
liest of the species—paralyzed Uruguay. It 
was led by Communists—the same agents 
who had been at the construction congress. 

That's the pattern. It may topple many 
friendly governments, It is more dangerous 
than Castro, even when he is playing with 
guns, 


Insurance Program for Elderly Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “An Insurance Program To Aid 
the Elderly,” published in the Hartford 
Courant of January 23, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN INSURANCE ProcraM To Aw THE ELDERLY 


Like the poor, the elderly are always with 
us and in many instances their lot is the 
same. In the past, a melancholy example 
has been the older person beset with the ill 
health that so often comes with advancing 
years, but without the funds to pay for 
Proper care. It is true that of late there 
have been a number of medical-aid plans to 
help lift some of the financial burden. As 
Henry S. Beers, president of the Aetna Life 
AMlated Cos., has remarked, well over two- 

of Connecticut's 240,000 senior citizens 
have protection from insurance companies, 
Blue Cross or Blue Shield. 

But as Mr. Beers also notes, many persons 

Over 65 have been unable to get the kind of 

that offers protection against the 
enormous financial drains that come with 
Prolonged illness or serious accident. It is 
therefore extremely heartening and heart- 
Warming that Connecticut insurance com- 
panies are proposing to the State legislature 
an experimental plan for providing major 
Medical and hospital care insurance at lowest 
Possible rates to elderly people in this com- 
munity. Benefits that would range up to 
$10,000 could certainly be a godsend to them. 

The proposal is one on which the legisla- 

should look with favor and with 
prEency, A variety of plans for medical care 
or the elderly have run aground at the Fed- 
eral level. While they are being debated, 
Older people continue to get sick or hurt 
Just the same with financial aches com- 
bounding their pains. It is both mete and 
encouraging that insurance companies in 
155 State, which is the home of insurance, 
Ve stepped into the breach with workable 
ready to go. Insurance spokesmen 

call the project, unlike any in the Nation, a 
Major breakthrough in the area of voluntary 
ce for senior citizens. They are en- 

gaging in direct action to help the elderly, 
and action certainly has been sorely needed. 


Operation Main Street 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


F Mr. LANKFORD., Mr. Speaker, on 
anuary 12, 1961, I introduced H.R. 2487, 
* will provide the economic stimulus 
80 desperately needed by the small busi- 
ness sector of our Nation's economy. 
I am overwhelmed by the in- 

2 favorable response to this measure 
small businessmen and others, 
es indicates clearly to me the magni- 
ude of the problem and the deep-seated 
fous of the people that a solution be 


In 70 years, it has become 1585 
uss. study and talk abou 

Problems of small business. The time 
or talk has clearly ended. In diagnos- 
ing the patient let us take care that the 
Patient does not die while discussions 
proceed. We may differ on the cure, 
ut we all agree that a cure must be 
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found and that a significant beginning 
toward this goal must be made now. 

We are all alarmed over mounting un- 
employment, increasing idle productive 
capacity, and widening pockets of de- 
pressed economic activity. I welcome 
President Kennedy’s action in ordering 
an increase in the surplus food distri- 
bution program, but let us also take bold 
action to insure the creation of new 
jobs. 

Today we find steel production at less 
than 50 percent of capacity; capital 
gocds orders are steadily declining; and, 
most importantly, housing starts are off 
more than seasonally with inventory 
liquidation reaching disturbing propor- 
tions. 

The tax adjustment provided by H.R. 
2487, which would result in increased 
orders for stock and increased invest- 
ment in modernization and expansion of 
facilities, could well be the needed 
counter-stimulant to our current eco- 
nomic ills. It will most assuredly pro- 
vide long overdue relief to small and 
medium-size businesses in financing 
their growth and expansion. 

It is my earnest hope that prompt 
favorable action will be taken by the 
Congress on H.R. 2487. 


Wisconsin’s Dairy Industry Has Complex 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the dairy 
industry—an important segment of our 
agricultural economy—today still faces 
serious economic problems. 

As the No. 1 milk-producing State in 
the country, Wisconsin has a particular 
interest in creation of a brightened out- 
look for dairying. 

Fortunately, there have been modest 
upturns in prices of dairy commodities. 
However, there is still a need for further 
improving the situation. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press-Ga- 
zette published an informative article 
reviewing some of the complex problems 
confronting the dairy industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE'S DAMY INDUSTRY HAS COMPLEX 
PROBLEMS 

What's in store for the dairy farmer? 

With a new Secretary of Agriculture, and 
with significant production and market 
trends, operators of dairy farms are specu- 
lating about future production, consump- 
tion and income, 

R. B. Schuster, Brown County agricultural 
agent, reports that he has received many 
inquiries from dairy farmers in recent weeks. 
Some of the answers, he states, may be found 
in the 1961 dairy outlook prepared recently 
by Truman Graf and Robert H, Miller of 
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the Wisconsin College of Agriculture eco- 
nomics department. 


SUMMARY OF OUTLOOK 


Reduced to very brief statements, this out- 
look information can be summarized as 
follows: 

1, Milk production in both the United 
States and Wisconsin will reach new highs. 

2, Consumption will increase, but not as 
rapidly as production, and therefore dairy 
surpluses will increase. 

3. Milk prices to farmers in 1961 will be 
strongly influenced by Government support 
levels or new Government programs. 

4. Increased production expense will hold 
net dairy farm income at close to 1960 levels. 

5. Milk production will continue to become 
more and more specialized, and the number 
of dairy farms will decrease even further. 

6. Per capita use of milk will continue to 
decrease because of the substitution of vege- 
table fat for animal fat (not because of a 
decrease in total fat consumption per per- 
son). Per person use of solids-not-fat will 
continue to increase. 

CONSUMPTION DECLINE 


7. Per capita milk production will con- 
tinue to decline, but increases in the pro- 
portion of milk marketed from farms, as 
well as the proportion marketed in whole- 
milk form will result in increased per capita 
supplies of both fat and solids-not-fat on 
the market. 

8. Primarily because of lower beef prices 
the number of milk cows in this country 
will decline at a slower rate than in recent 
years. This, coupled with increases in pro- 
duction per cow, will account for increased 
total milk production. 

9. Unless import restrictions are modified, 
little increase in dairy imports is expected. 
A slight reversal of the decline in exports 
which has been occurring is possible In 1961. 

Dairy imports now account for less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the supply in 


this country, and except for casein and for- 


eign cheeses, are insignificant. Dairy ex- 
ports are also small—only 1 percent of the 
total U.S. dairy production. 


DIVERSION OF MILE 


10. The proportion of milk going into 
manufactured products will continue to be 
higher in Wisconsin than for the country as 
a whole. For example, in 1959, 73 percent 
of the milk produced in the Lake States (of 
which Wisconsin is one) went into manu- 
factured products, compared with 14 per- 
cent in the Northeastern States, 18 percent 
in the Southern Plain States, and 25 percent 
in the Pacific States. 

Statewide fluid milk prices are averaging 
approximately 50 cents more per hundred- 
weight than manufacturing milk prices. 
There is little likelihood of any substantial 
decrease in this differential in the foresee- 
able future, 

11. The number of dairy processing and 
marketing plants will continue to decrease, 
and the volume handled per plant will con- 
tinue to increase. Greater concentration of 
firms will occur. 

12. The use of dairy product substitutes, 
new dalry products and low fat dairy prod- 
ucts will continue to Increase. 


MILK MARKET ORDERS 


13. Because of producer requests, Federal 
or State milk marketing orders will regulate 
a larger proportion of the milk. Also the 
geographic scope of individual Federal milk 
orders will continue to increase. 

14. The shift from home delivery to store 
sales as a method of fluid milk distribution 
will continue to accelerate—although at a 
slower rate than in the past. 

15. The trend toward Grade A will con- 
tinue in Wisconsin, and increased supplies 
will be sold in Federal order markets, partic- 
ularly Chicago and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
This will prevent substantial “blend” price 
increases in these markets. 
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Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26,1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, January 
22, 1961, marked the 43d anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, which took 
place on January 22, 1918, in the capital 
of Ukraine, Kiev, as a culmination of the 
national aspirations of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Although the young Ukrainian Repub- 
lic was recognized by a number of states, 
including the Soviet Union Government, 
it was subjected to treacherous attack 
and assault by the U.S.S.R. which sought 
to destroy the independence of the 
Ukrainian people and turn Ukraine into 
a colony of Moscow. For almost 4 years, 
beginning with the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada in March 1917, 
the Ukrainian people fought gallantly in 
defense of their freedom and independ- 
ence, but without the military, economic 
and diplomatic support by the West, they 
could not sustain the pressure of Mos- 
cow by the end of 1920, Ukraine was over- 
run by Communist troops. 

But the freedom-loving people of 
Ukraine have never accepted the yoke 
imposed upon them by the Communists 
and have continued to fight for their lib- 
eration. During the past 4 decades of 
enslavement the Ukrainian people have 
demonstrated their devotion to freedom 
and the ideals of liberty and independ- 
ence of their country by waging relent- 
less opposition to the Communist rule of 
Moscow. 

Captive Nations Week, the bill which 
I cosponsored with Senator Dovatas, of 
Illinois, in 1959 recognized the plight of 
the Ukrainian people and declared our 
sympathy with the nations enslaved by 
communism as well as our hope for their 
eventual deliverance. It is eminently 
fitting that we here in the United States 
raise our voices in protest against the 
persecution and enslavement of the 
Ukrainian people by the Communists 
and thus demonstrated our sympathy 
with them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
@ proclamation by Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, of New York, on January 16, 1961, 
designating January 22, 1961, as Ukrain- 
ian Independence Day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or New Tonk, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
ALBANY 
PROCLAMATION 

Among those who suffer under Soviet Rus- 
sian colonialism are the unhappy people of 
the Ukraine. In that region more than 40 
million are enslaved, denied even the open 
Practice of their religion and their ancient 
cultural customs. 

We have a special sympathy for them be- 
cause more than 2 million free citizens of 
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these United States are of Ukrainian descent. 
Considerable numbers are citizens of the 
Empire State and are among our most valued 
neighbors. 

It is fitting that we show our sympathy 
for Ukranian aspirations to liberty and the 
dignity that Is the heritage of free men. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim January 22, 1961, as Ukrainian 
Independence Day in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 16th day of January in the year 
of our Lord 1961. — 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 
By the Governor: 
WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Forty-third Anniversary of the Procla- 
mation of Independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of the unquenchable will of the 
Ukrainian people for independence is 
one that should be told and retold. Al- 
though the independent republic which 
was established on January 22, 1918, was 
shortlived and the country by 1920 was 
subjugated by Soviet Russia, the fierce 
desire of the Ukrainian people for inde- 
pendence has remained a burning flame 
in a land wrapped in darkness and has 
been an inspiration to freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

In celebrating this 43d anniversary 
during the Shevchenko centennial year, 
I take pride in recalling the privilege and 
honor I enjoyed last year in working for 
enactment of Public Law 86-749 to au- 
thorize the erection of a statue of Taras 
Shevchenko in our Nation’s Capital and 
in sponsoring the authorization of Shey- 
chenko’s documentary biography. This 
biography, known as House Document 
No. 445, and aptly entitled Europe's 
Freedom Fighter,” is being read in many 
quarters of the world today. The recent 
propaganda blasts from Moscow about 
our Shevchenko’s observance and the 
Soviet reaction to our enactment of the 
captive nations’ resolution are solid proof 
that our efforts to assure the enslaved 
peoples of our continuing interest and 
support are causing consternation in the 
Communist circles. 

On this occasion let us renew our 
pledges of support in behalf of the cause 
of a liberated Ukraine and the freedom 
of all captive non-Russian nations from 
the alien totalitarian yoke. This sup- 
port is in the primary interest of the 
security and independence of our own 
Nation. May our actions during the past 
year always symbolize the spirit of our 
united hope and efforts toward the free- 
dom of all enslaved nations. 


January 26 
United States Must Be Firm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
thoughtful news story in the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times of January 11, 1961, 
which summarizes an address by Mr. 
Arthur J. Wynne before the Panama 
Canal Society of Florida. 

The news story follows: 

Untrep STATES Must Be Firm WITH PANAMA, 
REUNION TOLD 


Unless Congress forces the State Depart- 
ment to take a firm stand in Panama, the 
United States is in danger of losing control 
of the Panama Canal, the 29th Reunion of 
the Panama Canal Society in St. Petersburg 
was told yesterday. 

The speaker was Arthur J. Wynne of Ken- 
neth City and the Canal Zone who has been 
a leader in efforts to gain improvements for 
the zone and its employees. 

Wynne told the retired workers that the 
Canal Zone of today is not the zone they 
once knew. The main reason for the change, 
he said, “is the constant use of the big lie 
technique by the Panamanian press and 
others. The biggest lie of all is that Panama 
never ceded sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
to the United States." To refute this he 
cited the 1903 treaty between Panama and 
the United States which gives the U.S. pos- 
session “to the entire scclusion of the exer- 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power or authority.” 

Wynne said another oft repeated lie is that 
the United States has not complied with 
its treaty commitments. 

“The fact is the United States has over- 
complied. Not only has it lived up to all ob- 
ligations of the Remon-Eisenhower treaty 
but in addition has discontinued all sales in 
the Canal Zone of so-called luxury goods 
over $50 and all purchases from countries 
other than the United States and Panama.” 


PAY EQUAL, WORK NOT 


He said another Panamanian complaint 
that there is not equal pay for equal work 
in the Canal Zone is untrue. He said pay is 
equal except for a tax and a 25-percent 
Oversea differential for U.S. citizens. He 
said the Panamanians had agreed to this. 
“Actually, the pay is equal for equal job 
levels but as for work, the mere mention of 
that word is repugnant to most Pana- 
manians.” 

He also assalled what he called an “erosion 
campaign’ by the press of Panama, par- 
ticularly the Spanish language press. “Re- 
gardless of what we give them, regardless of 
what we do for them, the almost universal 
reaction is ‘when are you going to do some- 
thing for us, give us something, comply with 
your treaty commitments?’ ” 

SPINELESS POLICY 


Continuing, Wynne said: 

“Then we have the spineless policy of the 
State Department, its constant weak-kneed 
knuckling under to Panamanian demands 
and Ido mean demands. Even this doesn't 
satisfy Panama. 

“An example of the State Department's 
giving in was the permission to fly the 
Panamanian flag in one location in the 
Canal Zone as evidence of Panama’s ‘titular’ 
Sovereignty. The United States was very 
careful to stress the word ‘titular’ but the 
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Panamanians have completely forgotten, de- 
ee Im sure, that the word was ever 
ed.“ 

He said flying of the flag had not relieved 
the tension nor had it satisfied the Panar 
manians. He was critical of the President's 
action when Congress was not in scssion. 

Wynne sald the State Department appears 
to be moving in on the Canal Zone admin- 
istration and this worries the Zonians, who 
fear the State Department is quietly at- 
tempting to take over the functions of the 
Canal Zone Government, - 

“Should the State Department ever suc- 
ceed in acquiring control, we can kiss our 
Canal goodby,” he said. 


URGES LETTER CAMPAIGN 


He told the retired workers that if “you 
Want the United States to retain the Panama 
Canal, you should write to your Congressmen, 
newspapers, State Department and anyone 
else who might help” and urge Congress to 
Pass some kind of legislation that would 
Cause the State Department to take a firm 
stand in Panama. 

“Make no mistake about it,” he said, Pan- 
&ma wants full and complete jurisdiction 
Over the Canal Zone and control of the canal. 
It wants us to continue to run it, but on its 
terms. The Panamanlans, and 
there are a few, know that a country that 
can't even collect garbage, certainly can't 
Tun an operation like the Panama Canal, 


Wisconsin Farm Group Urges Better 
Credit Programs for Farmers and 
Rural Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26,1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
the very day that our new President was 
inaugurated, the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union issued an urgent call for Federal 

ation to improve the serious farm 
credit situation. The group's leaders 
criticized the tight-money, high-interest 
Tate policies of the past 7 years, charg- 
that these policies “discriminated 
against persons who are essentially 
debtors, as is the case of farmers.” Dur- 
this period total farm debt rose from 
$14 billion to $20.8 billion, giving statisti- 
Cal verification to the Farmers Union 
Criticism, 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the resolution adopted at a joint 
Session of the Wisconsin Farmers Union 

tate directors and county presidents be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
orere being no objection, the resolu- 
on was ordered to be printed in the 
ace as follows: 
ereas mounting capital requirements 
ioe lower farm 9 tats plass farmers 

& ŝqureeze for credit in the operation of 
their farms: and 
be eren it is becoming increasingly neces- 
3 employ a larger quantity of credit 
or arm to provide an efficient combination 

and, labor, and capital; and 
3 farm debt in the past 7 
820.8 billion: 3 from 814 billion to 
ine the past administration in its 
“money, high-interest rate policy has 
ted against persons who are es- 
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sentially debtors, as is the case of farmers; 
and 


Whereas we are convinced that an ade- 
quate system of credit, adapted to family 
farm needs, is absolutely essential to the 
preservation and promotion of the family 
farm: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union board of directors and county presi- 
dents, assembled in Chippewa Falls, Friday, 
January 20, 1961, do hereby go on record in 
favor of Federal legislation to (1) establish 
the Farmers Home Administration as an 
across-the-board yardstick credit agency for 
all family farmers; (2) lower the maximum 
interest rate and increase the maximum size 
of allowable loans under the FHA programs; 
(3) establish repayment plans geared to 
borrowers’ earnings and ability to pay; and 
(4) creat a crash“ credit program for farm- 
ers and small business to help eliminate 
rural poverty in the Nation's most depressed 
rural areas. 


And They Call Him “Faithful” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as a regular 
reader of the well-known isthmian news- 
paper, the Star and Herald, of Panama, 
Republic of Panama, I noted with special 
interest its thoughtful editorial in the 
December 13, 1960, issue of that paper, 
which I include as part of these remarks. 

In connection with this editorial, I 
wish to state that the editorial policy of 
the Star and Herald has uniformly been 
to deal with all such grave issues forth- 
rightly and realistically. 

The editorial follows: 

AND THEY CALL Him “FAITHFUL” 


Reference is of course made to Cuba’s 
Prime Minister, Fidel Castro, who is appar- 
ently out to emulate Nero, the Roman Em- 
peror who tossed thousands of human beings 
to the lions in the coliseum to make a Ro- 
man holiday. 

The majority of these unlucky victims 
were denied even the travesty of a trial. 

We, the citizens of our free Americas, must 
stand agape at such a distortion of justice 
right in the center of our free Western 
World. 

It simply does not make sense. 

What we of the free Western Hemishpere 
are facing is a call to arms, not necessarily 
another world war but certainly an aline- 
ment of our free nations in the cause of 
freedom. 

Our enemy? Soviet communism, a godless 
creed almed at a single objective: commu- 
nization of our free world. And Senor Castro 
has lined up with the Communist cause. 

It would seem that our 21 American na- 
tions, all of which were born in the cradle 
of freedom, have a sacred duty at this time 
to reinforce our loyalties to those principles 
for which we, singly and severally, haye shed 
our peoples“ blood. 

We of these free Americas seek just one 
boon: to remain free. There is no freedom 
in the Soviet nations, Over here we have 
singly and severally elected to be free. We 
have fought for our freedoms and we will 
continue to fight for them. 

What bas Russia to compete with those 
freedoms? 

Certainly it has no freedom of press which 
is a primary “must” in all our Western na- 
tions. Nor does it concede the right to strike, 
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the right to bargain over labor relations, the 
right to climb a barrel in any park, in any 
city square and shout praise or vituperation 
at any speaker. 


Retraining of Displaced Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Retraining Work- 
ers Is Not a New Idea,” which appeared 
in the Hartford Courant under date of 
January 23, 1961. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RETRAINING WORKERS IS Not a New IDEA 
The suggestion by Representative Patter- 
son of Old Lyme for a pilot plan for re- 
training displaced workers is not exactly a 
new idea, but it is a sound one. Under the 
proposed law the State board of education 
would set up training programs, for the 
most part using existing facilities, to retrain 
workers displaced by automation. One of 
the provisions of the law would permit 
trainees to continue to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation while taking these re- 
fresher courses, Presumably, if the pilot 
plan were successful, it would be expanded 
and would be open not only to those who 
have been automated out of a job, but to 
other jobseekers as well. 

In substance this is the kind of program 
that was set up early in the course of the 
Second World War, under the general aegis 
of then Governor Baldwin. It was con- 
ceived by Industrialist Carl Gray, of Farm- 
ington, and was put into effect with a mini- 
mum of cost and with the full cooperation 
of local manufacturers. This re pro- 
gram was responsible for fitting tens of 
thousands of Connecticut men to go into 
war production with a small need for on- 
the- job training. In turn it became the pilot 
plan for the rest of the country. But it was 
the first industrial retraining program, and 
gained for Governor Baldwin considerable 
merited national attention, It involved a 
principal that has been lost sight of in the 
lusher days of full employment. 

There ls this difference, however. During 
the war it was possible to retrain men for 
specific kinds of factory work, operating 
particular kinds of machines, because nearly 
all our productive machinery was recon- 
stituted for war production. But a training 
program now, to be truly effective, must be 
geared to the job opportunities in the com- 
munity, There must be, therefore, not only 
the men and the machines and the teaching 
faculty, but a knowledge of job openings 
so that graduates of the courses will have 
a reasonable chance of placement aftér com- 
pleting the courses. 

One of the basic things found by the op- 
erators of the original retraining courses 
was that a good proportion of men were, 
after following the lines of least resistance, 
doing their dauy chores without interest, 
ambition or hope, To many, that retraining 
program meant a new start in life. Perhaps 
it would bé a good idea if, instead of con- 
ceiving a plan to meet an immediate need, 
it was planned as a basic part of our educa- 
tional system. 
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The Rules Committee Must Not Be 
Packed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26,1961 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a forthright 
editorial in the Washington Evening Star 
raises a question which has puzzled many 
of us. I refer to the proposed packing of 
the Rules Committee on the theory that 
the present Rules Committee can block 
the will of the majority to bring bills to 
the floor of the House. 

Any bill can be brought out on the 
House floor if the majority of the House 
wants to do so. There is little question 
but that the real purpose in the proposed 
packing of the Rules Committee is to 
make it easier to report out highly ques- 
tionable bills before their questionable 
character can be developed. 

I am in full agreement with the Star's 
editorial that the proposed packing of 
the Rules Committee is unwise, I hope 
every member of both parties will have 
the courage to vote against it. The 
Star’s editorial follows: 

MR. SAM'S UNWISE PROJECT 

If we may borrow the phrase, we yield to 
no one in our admiration and respect for 
Speaker Sam Raysurn, the gentleman from 
Texas. We do not really think he wants to 
be the “dictator of the House of Representa- 
tives. Nor do we believe that he harbors 
some secret purpose to railroad a raft of 
crackpot legislation through the 87th Con- 
gress. But for the life of us we cannot un- 
derstand why he is so dead set on enlarging 
or packing the Rules Committee. 

The Speaker says that President Kennedy’s 
inaugural address was one of the greatest in 
history, with which we agree, and he also 
says that he wants to enlarge the Rules Com- 
mittee in order to give the Kennedy legisla- 
tive program a clear road to the House floor. 
Even if this is something of a non sequitur, 
no one can quarrel with the objective. It 
seems to us, however, that one of two infer- 
ences must be drawn from the Speaker's 
statement. The first is that, if he has his 
way, Mr. RayBurn would see to it that the 
new Democrats added to the committee 
would be men who would do his bidding. In 
other words, Mr. Sam, in effect, would be- 
come the Rules Committee. The second is 
that the Speaker does not believe that the 
Rules Committee, unless enlarged, would per- 
mit the House to vote on the Kennedy legis- 
lative program. 

There are at least two things wrong with 
this latter view. One is that the bellef has 
no foundation in fact. It has been demon- 
strated time and again that a majority of 
the House, if it wants to vote on a bill, can 
always bring it to a vote—Rules Committee 
or no Rules Committee, 

The second thing wrong, at least, in our 
Judgment, is to suppose the Rules Commit- 
tee would try to prevent the Kennedy pro- 
gram from coming to a vote. This assumes, 
of course, that Mr. Rarnunx is referring to 
the 5-point program enunciated last month 
by Mr. Kennedy. If the Speaker has some- 
thing else in mind—some extreme legisla- 
tion—the case might be different. The Rules 
Committee could try to block it, and we 
hope tt would. But if Mr. Raysurn is talk- 
ing about the 5-point program, we do not 
think the Rules Committee would or should 
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attempt to bottle it up. And H we are mis- 
taken in this, the fact remains that the pro- 
gram can always be brought to a vote with- 
out any real difficulty by a mere majority 
of the House. 

This is why we find it so hard to under- 
stand why the Speaker seems determined to 
“pack” (a word we don't like) the Rules 
Committee. In the absence of necessity, the 
precedent would be both unwise and dan- 
gerous. If one committee can be packed by 
today's majority, another can be packed by 
some other majority in another Congress. 
Mr. Sam, it seems to us, has committed him- 
self to one of those impulsive projects which 
ought to be resisted. And we hope that all 
Members of the House, of whatever party, 
if they are against committee packing as a 
matter of principle, will have the courage to 
vote against the Speaker on this issue. 


Passport Director Shows How Money Can 
Be Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
reams and reams of copy have been 
written about waste in Government— 
and it is good to expose waste when it 
exists, but little is ever said about the 
economies made here and there by con- 
scientious Government officials in their 
daily administration of the affairs of our 
country. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the House to one such instance worthy 
of attention. The Passport Office, 
headed by Miss Frances G. Knight, has 
not only reduced the expense of issuing 
passports but has also speeded up pass- 
port issuance. 

These developments are ably described 
in a recent editorial in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune entitled “Let’s Salute New 
Passports,” and I submit it for the in- 
formation of the House: 

Let’s SALUTE New Passports 

Believe it or not, there are some places in 
Government where money is being saved. 
One is in the passport division. It has de- 
signed a new passport which will not only be 
more satisfactory to travelers but which will 
cost $59,000 a year less to produce. 

That isn't a lot of money set alongside 
the Federal budget. But as Frances G. 
Knight, Passport Office Director, points out 
„it is enough to cover the annual salary of 
me and three of my top assistants.” 

Biggest advantage of the new passport is 
its cover. The old green cloth covers frayed 
in long use, collapsed when dampened in hot 
climates. The new ones are washable and 
heatproof, made of plastic. And for the 
ordinary traveler they will be blue. 

But it will still be the same old size. 
Women in particular have complained and 
suggested that it be cut down to fit more 
easily in a purse. But Miss Knight found 
that it would be impractical. The Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and some 
other countries use visa stamps so large that 
they wouldn't fit on a smaller page than 
that of the present passport. 

Anyhow, the new passport is welcome if 
only for its new washable cover. But most 
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Welcome of all is the new efficiency Miss 
Knight has brought to the office. 

When she took over in 1955 it used to 
take at least several weeks to get a passport. 
Now par for the course is 3 days and, in an 
emergency, one can be obtained in an hour. 


Tribute to Richard M. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp the well- 
earned tribute to Richard M. Nixon, in 
the lead editorial of the Nashville Ban- 
ner, dated January 19, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To RICHARD M. Nixon, NatIon’s PLAUDITS 

EARNED 


Side by side with Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
in extraordinary degree the respon- 
sibilities of administrative stewardship, has 
stood Richard M, Nixon; and he shares, too, 
the national accolade for a job superbly done. 
As he steps down from the Vice Presidency, 
acknowledgments of an unsurpassed service 
are fittingly bestowed. 

Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, re- 
cently nominated him as “good will man of 
1960,” extending his remarks to point out, in 
a speech at Baltimore, that “when he lost the 
closest election of the past century, he was 
magnificent in defeat. * * * When he pro- 
claimed the election of his opponent, the 
Vice President spoke with extraordinary good 
will, good sportsmanship, and good patri- 
otism.” f 

But in addition to all that, he has honored 
every responsibility assigned; in the uni- 
form of his country, in its lawmaking sery- 
ice, in his executive association—where in 
anxious moments of grave Presidential illness 
heavy burdens were thrust upon him; or in 
missions many carrying the American mes- 
Sage all over the world. These were and 
are excerpts of notable record, reflecting the 
measurement of the man, 

His is the moral stamina of deep convic- 
tion. In no test of that courage, intelligence, 
fidelity—the response to duty wherever it 
has beckoned—has he ever failed his country. 
That concept of duty and sense of honor are 
in the highest tradition of personal virtue, 
the ideal of the worthy public servant, and 
belonging in the American escutcheon. 

More cannot be said of any man by way of 
tribute, and the vast constituency cognizant 
of these qualities has said it of Richard N. 
Nixon. 

America owes him a great deal, for the 
fight he has waged—beginning as a Congress- 
man—on communism and its subversive op- 
erations. It is not forgotten that he led out 
in the investigation that exposed the Alger 
Hiss case and was consummated by prosecu- 
tion and conviction. Nor will it ever be for- 
gotten that as America’s officlal envoy he 
crossed swords with the enemy in the very 
shadow of the Kremilin. No less with dignity 
and honor did he face down Communist- 
incited mobs on his Latin American tour. 

At home and abroad he has exemplified 
Americanism at its best—bespeaking prin- 
ciples that are fundamental regardless of the 
political storm that may sweep upon them 
from time to time, 
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Through these 8 years of service in next to 
the highest office, he and his charming wife 
have earned and held a place in the heart of 
the Nation; a place of respect and admira- 
tion. They still are there. 

Official goodbyes do not alter the affection- 
ate regard in which America holds Dick and 
Pat Nixon. 


Challenge to Aviation in the Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q. DADDARIO 


HON. EMILIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago Air Force magazine did a pene- 
trating subject of an area of competi- 
tion between the United States and other 
Nations in which we seem to be making 
less than a maximum effort. 

I refer to the export sales of aviation 
equipment, a field in which the United 
States has consistently shown outstand- 
ing ability and craftsmanship. Many of 
our products are the finest in the world. 
Yet today we are facing increasing diffi- 
Culties in making sales abroad, and the 
results are reflected in our balance of 
Payments and in employment worries 
throughout the Nation. 

The troubles fall in several categories. 
Most important probably is an exagger- 
ated Government sense of red tape which 
Prevents American manufacturers from 

specifications or making sched- 
ules until it is too late to make the 
Sale, Another is an indifference in re- 
cent years to international record com- 
Petitions which would clearly demon- 
Strate the superiority of American prod- 
Ucts and assist our workmen in selling 
their products. 

It should be the determination of all 
our people to maintain and widen our 
lead in the world in industrial excellence. 
I hope the new administration will un- 
leash and aid the talents of our people 
in this regard and I am confident that 
& survey of this problem would lead them 
directly to that position. 

The article: 

The United States, backbone of the free 
World's defense against communism, has 
long been deterring the hot war with air- 
Power. Yet, on another air battlefront, that 
ot the cold war, the Soviets remain unchal- 
lenged. We are standing passively by while 
Russia 18 the initiative on the Inter- 
National aviation front. 

country, the birthplace of aviation, 

With 67 years of aeronautical superiority be- 
it, is permitting airplanes from behind 

the Iron Curtain to roam uncontested on the 
> 8885 runge and in the market places ot the 

The Russian sales effort already has be- 
gun in the remote regions of India and Afri- 
ca. ‘There is a strong possibility it will be 
Carried on aggressively in the Middle and 
Far East and spread, probably from the foot- 
hold already established in Cuba, to South 
and Central America, All of the so-called 
neutral nations, sensitive as they are to any 
Manifestation of Red prestige in the tech- 
nological area, are potential battlegrounds, 

So far, the Moscow drive has met only 
Spotty and fairly ineffectual resistance from 
the free world. As in all phases of the con- 
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flict with international communism, the 
prime target is the United States, and it is 
the United States that should be in the van- 
guard of the resistance movement. 

While this threat is only one of the Krem- 
lin-directed challenges facing the adminis- 
tration of John F. Kennedy, there probably 
is no other column of the Moscow march 
that can be turned aside more easily and 
more economically. 

We have the skills, the industrial know- 
how, the aeronautical talent to fight back. 
We have the aircraft—or we can build them. 
What is needed is the determination to 
fight back. It is a determination that must 
originate in the White House with executive 
recognition of the fact that the cold war 
battle is fought on many fronts and that 
Uncle Sam and his allies must win. 

The Russians, in several cases flying an 
inferior product, today hold nearly 25 per- 
cent of the aircraft performance records rec- 
ognized by the Fédération Aéronautique In- 
ternationale. There has been a concerted 
drive by Kremlin-directed aircrews In the 
past 2 years to set new records. Emphasis 
is on demonstration of the speed, endurance, 
and payload capability of Russian transports 
and helicopters. In many cases the United 
States has the hardware—or the design— 
that can rewrite much of FAI's tabulations 
of records, but it lacks the national deter- 
mination to compete. The Reds are winning 
by default. 

It 1s true that a large percentage of the 
Russian records are in the more esoteric 
fringes of aviation—they are the world’s 
greatest balloonists, male and female—but 
the overall arithmetic still shows they hold 
108 out of 390 records recognized by the FAI. 
The United States, using its excellent mill- 
tary equipment, has made practically a clean 
sweep of the straight speed and altitude 
events where payload is ignored. But the 
Russians are setting records at a fast clip in 
events where payload capability is required. 

A major reflection of thelr success—and 
the most important part of the cold war in 
avlatlon—is the mounting Russian export 
sales curve. They are selling aircraft, par- 
ticularly transports and helicopters, with 
increasing frequency in neutral markets, 

The U.S. aircraft industry, recognized as 
an important part of our country’s and the 
free world’s national defense machinery as 
well as the major ally of our Armed Forces, 
has been unable to compete. There are a 
number of reasons for this, any one of which 
can be corrected by the establishment of a 
national program and an expressed deter- 
mination to meet the competition, 

“We would like to be in a position to 
attack early and adequately the Russian 
cold-war offensive on the international avia- 
tion front,” a spokesman for the U.S. indus- 
try told the Commerce Department recently. 

“In fact,” he continued with a clear eye 
on India and a glance over his shoulder at 
Central and South America, “the Russian 
attack has already begun.” 2 

“The U.S. industry, singlehanded, will have 
no possible chance of coping with this com- 
petition * * * and they eventually will be 
offering products * by no means in- 
ferior to ours.” 

Then he warned: 

“The U.S. Government will have to be pre- 
pared to support our industry in a big way 
or accept inevitable defeat in this area, 
having important prestige and national de- 
fense aspects.” 

Even as he spoke, at a conference on aero- 
nautical export trade promotion, India was 
preparing to buy a substantial number of 
Russian transports and helicopters. 

The Indian sale was an important cold war 
victory for Russia. In order to win it the 
Russians turned to sales techniques that 
would bring an American drugstore proprie- 
tor into court if he used them to peddle 
toothpaste or toasters. The Reds offer bar- 
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gain prices on their hardware, 20 years of 
credit with 2 percent Interest on the money, 
and payment can be made in any kind of 
currency. From India, they are accepting 
rupees. They give free technical assistance 
and sell helicopters, for example, at a price 
that is more than $100,000 under what the 
American competitor must ask. And the 
American firm demands payment in dollars. 

U.S. aviation export salesmen say that the 
Indian deal was a simple case of individual 
American companies trying to sell in com- 
petition with a foreign government. In this 
particular case the foreign goyernment is 
fighting a cold war, but the Americans fre- 
quently face somewhat similar situations in 
their effort to outsell such friendly com- 
petitors as Great Britain and France, In 
the New Delhi marketplace, however, the 
Americans were handicapped by the fact 
that their efforts are not recognized in Wash- 
ington ss part of our cold war strategy. 
Needed is a change in policy that makes the 
U.S. aircraft industry as much a part of the 
cold war defense team as it 18 of the existing 
deterrent effort directed from the Pentagon. 

There is a strange contradiction, which 
cannot be avoided, in the fact that an Amer- 
ican aircraft manufacturer, who shoulders 
major responsibilities in the readiness pro- 
gram for a hot war—or the program to pre- 
vent one—is not given comparable respon- 
sibilities and support for his role in the 
fight that is already with us. 

This is not a mere commercial battle. It 
has overtones somewhat parallel to those 
that come out of the sale by Russia of Cuban 
sugar in neutral nations at less-than-market 
prices. In the Indian situation, for example, 
Russian technical assistance for operation of 
the planes and helicopters gives Red agents 
an ideal front for penetration of India in its 
Most sensitive areas. The aircraft will be 
used to supply troops in the remote regions 
near the Chinese frontier, where there is an 
actual threat of Communist invasion, and 
to move men and machinery for a road- 
building program in the northern part of the 
country. 
does not scare us in this 
distant part of the free world, it should. 
For the technique can and almost certainly 
will be exercised in this hemisphere, where 
shots and shouts from rebel factions already 
are ringing through much of Latin America, 
The pregnant uprisings in such nations as 
Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, the Dominican 
Republic, and even Haiti in many cases will 
create a requirement like the one in India. 
Will the requirement be met with Russian- 
built aircraft, sold at bargain-basement 
prices to give the Reds a Trojan horse entry 
into our neighboring states? 

Reports from New Delhi indicate the Rus- 
sian sale there provides for about a dozen 
transports. Generally it is assumed they will 
be the AN-10A, the standard Aeroflot trans- 
port or a military aft-loading version of this 
airplane. The AN-10 Ukraina has four 
turboprop engines, can take off in 2,300 feet 
and land with ease on a 2,000-foot runway. 
There is a superior U.S.-bullt aircraft in 
this category, now in production for the Air 
Force. It was demonstrated to Indian 
emissaries both at the factory and at mill- 
tary installations in the United States. The 
aircraft met their requirements but the 
American manufacturer had no way of meet- 
ing the challenge of Red sales techniques, 
He could not offer cut prices, cheap credit, 
free technical service, and training. He was 
not free to barter, he must have money in 
the form of dollars. 

The helicopter sold to India presumably 
is the MI-4, which has been on the inter- 
national market for more than a year. It 
first was sold outside the Iron Curtain to 
some Austrien and Swiss hotel operators. 
In this case one American manufacturer 
took his competitive product to India for 
demonstration and managed to sell two alr- 
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craft, one of which later was wrecked in 
an accident high in the border mountains. 
A replacement has been shipped. The 
American product is a superior helicopter, 
but the Reds captured the lion’s share of 
the market with thelr more attractive terms. 
Another American firm, with a helicopter 
that is notably superior in high-altitude 
operations, found it impossible to compete. 
While high-altitude performance require- 
ment is a major factor in northern Indian 
operations, this firm lacked both a demon- 
stration aircraft and the means of trans- 
porting it to the scene. 

Other MI-4’s have been sold to Indonesia 
The Government of Ghana, in Africa, has 
ordered 14 IL-18 Russian transports for 
use by its Air Force and the government 
airlines. The newest evidence of the Red 
Offensive in this area is a report that two 
Australian companies have obtained fran- 
chises to sell Soviet bloc aircraft. Small 
airplanes, gliders, and helicopters of Polish 
and Czechoslovakian origin will go on the 
Australian market. 

There is, of course, no way of measuring 
the overall effect of the Russian effort to 
capture the maximum number of FAI-recog- 
nized world records in aircraft ormance. 
Certainly these records add to Red prestige, 
particularly among the neutral nations, and 
they certainly are being used to bolster the 
sales argument. 

In the big effort of the past 2 years, the 
Reds have made the most of their monster 
turboprop, the TU-114, setting two dozen 
records in speed and payload categories. 
In almost every case they took the record 
away from the United States, which had 
held it since 1946. The airplane that set 
the marks a decade and a half ago was the 
Boeing B-29, a military design flown in 
those days by the Army Air Forces. 

This development is the finest example in 
the record of an area where the United States 
has lost out to Russia by sheer default. The 
TU-114, which Americans will remember as 
the monster that carried Khrushchev to this 
country in 1959, does not appear to be in 
scheduled operation in Russia, but it is a 
record grabber. The shift of these perform- 
ance marks direct from the B-29 of 1946 to 
the Russian aircraft of 1960 was made over 
the dead body of the Douglas C-132, The 
O-132 project, a budget calamity, was in- 
tended as the U.S. bid for distinction in the 
high-performance transport area involving 
unprecedented dimensions and cargo ca- 
pacity. The economy effort prevented the: 
C-132 from ever becoming more than a 
mockup at the Douglas plant in Tulsa, Okla. 

Here is another instance: Russian heli- 
copters hold a couple of records that could 
be smashed by U.S. rotary wings. A manu- 
facturer, who is confident he could recapture 
the marks, has been rebuffed instead of en- 
couraged. It will be necessary to use a modi- 
fled Government-owned helicopter to at- 
tempt a new record. The US, Air Force has 
refused permission, on the grounds that its 
major mission is concerned with weapon sys- 
tems that fly high and fast and deliver lethal 
loads. A helicopter record is of too little 
interest to deserve USAF support. 

The task of meeting the Russian challenge 
on the international aviation front brings 
almost as many proposed solutions as there 
are experts Involved in the business of find- 
ing foreign markets. At the Commerce De- 
partment symposium on the subject last 
October industry representatives were asked, 
in effect, what they could suggest to meet 
the competition not only of Russia, but of 
Great Britain, France, Western Germany, and 
other competitors. 

There were suggestions made calling for 
more active help from competent represent- 
atives in the Foreign Service, fewer export 
restrictions, release of classified data, more 
rapid and flexible financing, and better in- 
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formation on sales opportunities. All of 
these will help, but the more experienced 


:men in the field see a need for a new atti- 


tude that will recognize the U.S. aviation 
sales abroad are part of the cold-war effort. 

“As it stands,” says the executive of one 
major company, “everybody gets Brownie 
points for saying No.“ What we need is the 
word, handed down from the top, that our 
policy is to beat the Russians at this game, 
and everybody—State, Commerce, and De- 
fense Department—is to help. Then they'll 
get Brownie points for saying ‘Yes’ instead of 
No 

It has been pointed out that Great Brit- 
ain, for example, does not ask individual 
manufacturers to go out and compete on 
the international market. A product Is 
chosen for a foreign requirement and every- 
body in the Foreign Service, from the Am- 
bassador down to the lowest-ranking 
attaché, considers himself part of the Brit- 
ish sales team. The French operate in a 
similar way. Not long ago, to meet a re- 
quirement in India, the French Government 
selected a transport, a helicopter, and an 
antitank missile of French manufacture. 
The Government sent them to India and 
demonstrated their capabilities. It was a 
Government sales effort, designed to meet 
Russian competition. g 

In contrast, American sales efforts are 
handicapped by existing Government atti- 
tudes and policies. The French bought a 
British engine for their jet transport, the 
highly successful Caravelle. Actually they 
preferred an American product, but the 
manufacturer, bound to the Defense Depart- 
ment, was not permitted to release specifi- 
cations of his engine or obtain a schedule 
under which it could be released for forelgn 
sale. 

“The British,” said one fairly bitter execu- 
tive, “can sell a product that they have only 
on a piece of paper. I can’t sell one I 
have on the production line because some- 
body has the power to deny release of vital 
sales information, What we need is a full 
understanding that these sales are impor- 
tant to this country and the free world. It 
must be made clear that we give medals 
for winning races, not for losing them.” 

There is a general feeling in the indus- 
try—and in many places outside—that we 
are not fighting the cold war on the inter- 
national aviation front. So far, the prob- 
lem has not been considered serlous enough 
for implementation from the top level. 

What is needed, in the opinion of one 
aviation export executive, is a determina- 
tion that it is U.S. policy to fight in this 
area, After that determination is made, he 
says, it will not be difficult for American 
industry and Government to plot the line 
for battle, 


Theft of Domestic Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day reintroduced a bill which has been 
requested by the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association for several years. 

The bill simply amends section 661 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide that the theft of a meat animal, 
regardless of its value, shall be consid- 
ered grand larceny when such theft falls 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court. 
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This is the law and has been the law 
in most Western States for a good many 
years. It has had a tendency to reduce 
livestock rustling in the Western States 
on land over which State courts have 
jurisdiction. It is needed to help pro- 
tect stockmen in areas over which the 
Federal court has jurisdiction. 


The need for this legislation appears 
primarily on Indian reservations. As 
previously indicated, such a law exists in 
most States but does not apply on In- 
dian-owned or trust lands, and it would 
seem that this law would be beneficial in 
placing the Indian reservations in the 
same category as the balance of the 
State, providing that, regardless of 
the value of the animal, such larceny will 
be a felony rather than as the law is at 
present, that if the value is under $100 it 
is considered a misdemeanor. 


The resolution passed by the American 
Sees Cattlemen’s Association is as 
ollows: 


Resolved, That we ask that the Federal 
statute be so amended that, in all areas 
where the Federal Government has jurisdic- 
tion over criminal law, the theft of any cow, 
calf, horse, sheep, or goat, or any other species 
of domestic livestock, be punishable by im- 
prisonment in the Federal penitentiary. 


Lost: A Citizen’s Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of citizens lost their right to 
vote for President in the last election 
simply because they moved from one 
State to another and could not, there- 
fore, comply with the residence require- 
ments of the new State of residence. It 
will be another 4 years before these 
otherwise qualified voters will have an 
opportunity to vote for President—cre- 
ating a lapse of 8 years between presi- 
dential voting for these individuals. 

This is most unfair and I have intro- 
duced legislation designed to correct this 
Situation. My bill is House Joint Resolu- 
tion 120 proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that no State 
Shall make or enforce any law to pre- 
vent a new resident from voting for 
presidential electors or candidates for 
the U.S. Senate and U.S, House of Rep- 
resentatives on the grounds of insuffi- 
cient residence, if immediately before 
becoming a resident of the State, such 
person was a registered and eligible voter 
in another State. 

Thirty-five States require 1 full year 
of residence, 3 States require 2 years, 
and 12 States require 6 months. 

When we consider that an opportunity 
to vote for a candidate for President 
comes only every 4 years it is most un- 
Teasonable to deprive good American 
taxpaying citizens the right to vote 
merely because they happened to have 
moved from one State to another, 
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The Legislatures of California, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and Ohio, which nor- 
mally have a 1-year residence require- 
ment, have recently enacted State laws 
permitting persons living in the State less 
than 1 year to vote for presidential elec- 
tors only. I believe that citizens should 
also have a right to vote for their Fed- 
eral representatives. 

This unfair disfranchisement of voters 
Was. recently discussed by Raymond 
Moley in Newsweek magazine and I sub- 
mit his comments for your consideration. 
I hope corrective legislation will be given 
Consideration without delay. 

The article follows: 

Tux DISFRANCHISED 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Tn the midst of all the hand-on-heart dec- 
larations of politicians concerning the 
Negroes who are prevented from yoting and 
the boasts that the right to vote has been 
extended by Federal law to enfranchise those 
People, to my knowledge nothing has been 
Said or done by either party for 8 million 
voters who were unable to vote on November 
8. These are American citizens who have 
moved from State to State. This number 
would be enough to swing the presidential 
balance in a number of States in a close 
flection. In Newsweek's own organization I 

OW a considerable number of executive, 
3 and editorial personnel who lost their 
2 votes because of being shifted from 

tate to State. As we turn to much larger 
— ehterprises, the numbers run very 

Great corporations engaged in manufac- 

or oil production and distribution or 
nstores must of necessity shift managers, 
salesmen, and other executives constantly. 
1 such shift made within a year dis- 
Fig ge in most cases at least two votes 
tie in some cases more. There is no ra- 
io reason why these people should not 
8 to vote for President and Vice 
Ste ident. The bar to yoting in 35 of the 

tes is the requirement of 1 year’s resi- 
for eligibility. Three States require 2 
puree Others require 6 months. Perhaps 
asons may be offered why relative strangers 
ca x community or State should not partict- 
2 i electing State and local officials, since 
be. familiarity with local conditions may 
chosen danke to justify a voice in such 
— Ces. But that does not apply to the 
‘ao of the President and Vice President, 
bce are nationally known and who must 
© all the people in all the 50 States. 
CORRECTION BY LAW 

This injustice could, of course, be cor- 
rected by legislation in the States. Accord- 
ou Se the American Heritage Foundation, a 
spena aan Organization which has done a 
ear en job in getting out the vote for sev- 
> years, three States have made such 
tne in their voting requirements. Call- 
54 0 has fixed the residence requirement at 
ae Missouri at 60 days, nnd Ohio at 40 


But such changes in State laws take a long 
smd Voting qualifications are embedded in 
tine waren constitutions. It seems to me 
yan eral legislation might be held con- 
fed pias which would permit every quall- 
ani so citizen to cast a vote for Presi- 
eg Vice President where he has lived 
cn bee I have not studied the cases 
Sela but I invite lawyers and election 
BE Who may read this to write and give 
tion 8 opinions. Perhaps such liberaliza- 
of the ould not apply to voting for Members 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
use under our system these are selected 
not only to make laws to apply to all, but to 
Tepresent in Congress the interests of their 
States. 
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TWO-DAY ELECTIONS 

According to the American Heritage Foun- 
datlon's statement, three other groups were 
disfranchised for no substantial reason. 
There were 7.6 million who were business 
travelers or sick and hospitalized who lost 
their votes because of the variations of re- 
quirements among the States for absentee 
ballots. There are also the 600,000 disfran- 
chised in the District of Columbia. Barring 
the latter rests upon reasons which have long 
since lost any rational meaning. 

Eight hundred thousand Illiterates are 
barred, which is proper, despite the radical 
proposal of the Democratic platform to 
abolish all literacy tests. 

There are millions more who are barred 
because of moving about within States and 
who do not understand the complicated proc- 
ess of new registration, Changes of registra- 
tion take time and knowledge. 

Another suggestion would be to provide 2 
days for elections. This is allowed in some 
European countries. When we are selecting 
people to serve us for 2 or 4 years, 2 days 
for yoting would not be too long for making 
the momentous choices. 

The low percentage of voting among those 
who are eligible has been and remains a blot 
on our national conscience, but that low 
percentage could be raised by a reconsidera- 
tion and simplification of our absurd and 
obsolete electoral system. 


Tax Credit for Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26,1961 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, since I have 
been in Congress, I have consistently 
and steadfastly opposed in principle the 
several Federal aid to education bills 
which the Congress has considered, un- 
der the earnest conviction that aid 
means control and control should re- 
main with the States and localities, I 
recognize the deficiencies and urgent 
needs of education in general and sci- 
ence in particular, but I have not 
changed my convictions. The States 
still can, and I believe will, meet the 
challenge and do the job. The only help 
they neéd is a tax source to finance the 
job. The Federal Government can 
make that tax source available to the 
States in a very simple and uncompli- 
cated way. 

On January 3, 1961, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 530, to provide a credit against the 
Federal income tax for additional State 
and local taxes imposed for school pur- 
poses. Under my bill, a Federal taxpayer 
will be authorized to subtract from his 
total income tax liability any new school 
tax hereafter imposed by any State leg- 
islature, provided that the revenue from 
this new tax is used solely for school con- 
struction, maintenance or operation or 
for the payment of interest on, or the re- 
payment of the principal of, indebtedness 
incurred for any such school purposes, 
and provided further that such new tax 
does not replace any other tax in effect 
at the time of the passage of the bill. 

So far as I know, this is an entirely 
original approach to the school aid prob- 
lem. To my mind the idea, which doubt- 
less will need some technical refinement 
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in legislative draftsmanship, has several 
important virtues: 

First. Simplicity: Not a single addi- 
tional Federal employee would have to be 
hired to administer the program. 

Second. Independence: The Federal 
Government would have no control 
whatever over either substantive or pro- 
cedural educational policies. The indi- 
vidual states and localities would decide 
how much tax would be imposed and how 
every revenue dollar would be spent for 
school purposes. 

Third. Flexibility: Each local school 
district would receive additional school 
revenue suited to its particular needs as 
distinguished from the needs of another 
district in another State. 

Fourth. Economy: The total cost of 
educational assistance to the Federal 
Treasury (measured in revenue lost on 
the tax credits) would be a realistic min- 
imum. Obviously, no State would im- 
pose a tax higher than necessary for 
vital school needs. Moreover, this plan 
would contain none of the customary 
costs of administration incidental to 
Federal programs. 

Fifth. Local incentive: State and lo- 
cal taxing authorities would be able to 
“sell” the mew school tax to the people, 
because there would be no net increase 
in the taxpayers’ total annual tax lia- 
bility. Whatever he pays under the new 
local school tax he would be able to re- 
capture as a credit when he pays his 
Federal income tax. 

Another consideration is of prime 
importance. In Federal-aid grant pro- 
grams, whether educational or other- 
wise, the individual taxpayer, whose tax 
payments are commingled with taxes 
paid by his fellow citizens throughout the 
United States, loses sight of the many 
courses his tax dollar follows after it 
leaves Uncle Sam's hands. Stated dif- 
ferently, he has no personal identifica- 
tion with the ultimate achievement of 
the program. However, when a tax- 
payer pays a State or local school tax, 
he recognizes his own personal tax dollar 
in the brick and mortar of the new 
school building erected in his commu- 
nity. From that he takes a certain in- 
tangible but none the less actual pride 
in the school and in the cause which it 
symbolizes. To him it is a concrete ob- 
ject lesson in government by the people 
which he can see and understand. Since, 
in a democracy, all strength and all 
resources originate with the pecple, we 
must, if we expect to meet the national 
education crisis, go to the people at the 
local level and inspire in them the spirit 
of self-help and the pride of personal 
achievement. 


The Soviet Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Marine Corps Gazette of 
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January 1961, a most interesting article 
concerning the Soviet threat by Adm. 
Arleigh Burke. In view of the impor- 
tance of the subject discussed by the ad- 
miral and the full experience and the 
superb knowledge of this distinguished 
officer, I am glad to include this article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It reads 
as follows: 
Tue Sovier THREAT—A CNO APPRAISAL 
(By Adm. Arleigh Burke) 


Many governments in the world today are 
preoccupied mainly with their own internal 
interests. Not so the Soviets. The Kremlin 
rulers continuously scan the free world for 
organic weaknesses which might provide op- 
portunities to expand their area of influence 
or control. 

As a result of notable technical achieve- 
ments, the Soviets are experiencing an in- 
tense burst of confidence. This is the true 
reflection of their ICBM capability—and it 
has far-reaching implications. 

The Soviets are now liberated from the 
one-sided threat of our enormous nuclear 
capability. For people long afflicted with 3 
deep feeling of inferiority, this is extraordi- 
narily important. 

Through their possession of an equalizer, 
they are enabled to pursue policies of re- 
laxation without fear of appearing to be 
supplicants. The powerful can afford to ap- 
pear benign. 

Soviet policy may also be far more men- 
acing at time—as has been demonstrated. In 
either case, it is likely to be free swinging 
and hard to handie. The Soviets now un- 
doutedly believe that they have virtually 
eliminated the risk that massive nuclear re- 
talation would be triggered by a localized 
Communist aggression—except possibly ag- 
gression against a NATO country. 

In their view, the day may not be too far 
off when the freedom of Berlin, Turkey, Iran, 
or Korea will not be deemed automatically 
worth the destruction of American cities. 
In any event, in their minds all that might 
be needed is a brief period of fatal inde- 
cision. 

To foster this view, the Soviets have de- 
liberately nurtured the desire for peace every- 
where. Fear of nuclear war, pacificism, and 
a yearning throughout many nations for a 
respite from world crisis, all give the So- 
viets a chance to throw their weight around 
internationally with reduced danger of armed 
resistance. š 

But they continue to act with calculated 
caution. 

In events like the Anglo-French invasion 
of Egypt, for example, the Soviets made their 
threats only after it had become clear to 
them that the Western Powers were about 
to refrain, desist, or not follow through. 

Thus, the Soviets fostered the impression— 
actually accepted in many areas—that their 
threats saved Egypt. You will think of 
other examples of equally empty bombast. 

In no instance has the uttered threat been 
an actual threat to the United States—it 18 
n psychological gambit to make the nations 
of the free world lose faith in the United 
States and choose at least a safe neutralist 
stance. 

Throughout all this psychological activity, 
the Soviets have never given any indication 
that their bid for world domination is being 
made at the physical risk of the Soviet 
Union. 

They are most unlikely—suddenly on some 
quiet day—to seek quick fulfillment of their 
ambitions in a single gigantic gamble, know- 
ing that the odds for complete success are 
virtually nil—and that the potential losses 
are catastrophic. 

At the same time, we can be certain that 
they are testing the degree to which they 
can extend thir control without provoking 
th United States into nuclear reaction. 
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Barring the remote possibility of war by 
miscalculation between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., the power struggle in the 
coming years will be in the underdeveloped 
areas—from the Asian periphery, through 
the Middle East and Africa into Latin 
America. 

The Soviet approach in these areas is not 
necessarily the quick takeover of a country 
by Communist power. They appear satis- 
fied first to foment, abet, or exploit dis- 
cord between the United States and a spe- 
cific country. 

Without losing sight of thelr goal of even- 
tually superimposing Communist regimes 
on these new nations, the Soviets recognize 
that there are advantages in fostering a neu- 
tralist status. They gain prestige. They 
break established ties with Western sources 
of supply. They roll back U.S, military in- 
fluence and U.S. bases. By enlarging the 
zone of peace, they render less possible the 
gaining of new allies by the United States. 
Most important for them, they condition 
the free world to take for granted a Soviet 
stake In the free world. 

Soviet efforts in these areas are principally 
economic, political, and psychological—but 
always backed up by powerful and highly 
diversified military capabilities. There is 
great need for economic, political, and psy- 
chological counterefforts by the United 
States—but they must also be backed up by 
powerful and highly diversified military 
capabilities. 

Our present and programed retallatory 
capabillty includes a broad spectrum of 
forces: SAC bombers, Tactical Alr Forces, 
Attack Carrier Striking Forces, Polaris sub- 
marines, ICBM’s and IRBM’s, Many ele- 
ments of these forces are deployed overseas— 
afloat and ashore, 

Such diversity greatly complicates the 
problems of an aggressor planning to strike 
first. Obviously, he can't destroy them all 
by surprise. How many will he miss? He 
doesn't know. He can only estimate because 
such diversity prevents precise calculations. 


While it would obviously be foolish to ig- 
nore the possibility of a surprise nuclear 
attack, it is time to recognize that overem- 
phasis on protection against such an attack 
tends to inhibit original and constructive 

on the overall Soviet threat—par- 
ticularly in the limited and cold war fields. 
These are the fields in which the Soviets 
will feel more and more at liberty to probe. 
It is entirely to their advantage to have the 
United States judge each such Soviet move 
in terms of only one solution—massive nu- 
clear retaliation—for they may believe that 
such a response is less and less likely to come 
about. 

We, in turn, must recognize that a proper 
strategic concept cannot be rooted in the 
concrete of a Fortress America. We cannot 
permit ourselves to view all Soviet actions 
in terms of the nuclear destruction of New 
York, Chicago, or Washington. If we do, we 
are likely to develop greater and greater re- 
luctance to use force of any kind. 

Implementation of a viable foreign policy 
is seyerely handicapped if we lack certain 
military capabilities—if we are not able to 
provide the right degree of the right kind of 
force at the right time. A diversified and 
flexible conventional weapon capability 18 
highly important from the standpoint of 
time-phased reaction to certain types of 
Communist probes. As was demonstrated at 
Quemoy, Lebanon, and Suez, tranquilization 
can be achieved by a rapid on-the-scene 
buildup of conventional weapon strength— 
until the degres of risk to the Communist 
aggressor is greater than he is willing to 
accept. 

If we lack conventional strength, we may 
be faced with the impossible choice of with- 
drawal in the face of Communist advance 
or immediate resort to nuclear retaliation 
without the advantage of time in which 
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graduated military, plus diplomatic and psy- 
chological measures, might prove effective. 

Without question, we must maintain a 
survivable deterrent force sufficiently pow- 
erful in nuclear retaliatory strength to con- 
vince the Soviets that the initiation of gen- 
eral war would be suicidal. However, our 
national security demands that we also have 
other forces more responsibe to the growing 
need for military strength which can be ap- 
plied quickly and selectively to defeat Com- 
munist political and military objectives 
throughout their broad scope of possible ap- 
plication. 

The deployment of George Washington 
(now at sea) should signal the approaching 
end of an era of national preoccupation with 
the threat of Soviet suprise attack. As more 
and more U.S. retaliatory capability moves 
to sea, the probability of success for a Soviet 
surprise attack becomes less and less. 

In this new situation wrought by mobile 
seapower, we should be able to release our 
thoughts, our energies, and our resources to 
counter the Soviet threat all across the 
hoard, Otherwise we will have mismatched 
our activities to the Intentions of the So- 
viets, of whom it has been correctly sald, 
“They cannot succeed in any of the practical 
purposes that they have today unless they 
can avoid war.“ By the same token, they 
cannot be stopped unless they are faced by 
situations of strength—political, economic, 
and moral as well as military strength— 
throughout the free world. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, former chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
at the National-State committee din- 
ner, honoring Senator John F. Kennedy 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
October 12, 1960: 


Senator Kennedy, Mayor Wagner, Chair- 
man Jackson, reverend clergy, and fellow 
Democrats, a national election is a most im- 
portant event, historically, But it seems to 
me that it Is quite American to see some 
levity in the most serious of crises. 

For instance, the Republican Party is 
Placing greatest emphasis on Mr. Nixon's 
candor—reminding me of an old Yankee 
statement that candor is to be admired be- 
cause\it is the subtlest form of deceit. 

In a singular respect, however, the Ameri- 
can public is being deprived of one of the 
greatest sleight of hand performances in 
campaign history; that 18, in 1952 the Re- 
publican candidate was enabled to hide a 
white elephant behind a little dog named 
Checkers, but in spite of the Houdini tra- 
dition of that party he is apparently unwill- 
ing to risk a repeat performance, 

He has come as close to it as he can, how- 
ever. He informs us that as a boy he 
ground hamburgers, and that they were good 
hamburgers, too. This assurance is prob- 
ably necessary, in view of the current break- 
down in the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

It will be recalled that an important of- 
ficial has confessed to receiving several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for ad- 
vocating the use of some new magical drugs. 
It occurs to me that after 8 years of admin- 
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istering sedatives to the American people the 
elephant is looking madly around for a won- 
der drug to excite the American public to 
Some enthusiasm for their candidate. 

Some charity must be exhibited. The 
American people know that a donkey is far 
More surefooted than an elephant on a 
rough road, particularly when the elephant 
hos the backtrak. 

I think charity is required. How would 
you like to be a candidate who promises to 
double the appropriation for space explora- 
tion when it seems only yesterday that the 
Republican Secretary of Defense pronounced 
the Russian sputnik as an unimportant 
bauble, a spectacular trick of no importance? 

How would you like to come before the 
People and tell them your party has ns 
much compassion as the Democratic Party 
When at the very same time you know they 
moe full medical aid for the aged 

ç 

And, if that were not enough, in the back 
Of the candidate’s mind must be the knowl- 
edge that his party produced a major scandal 
Out of the way the Salk vaccine for babies 
was handled, 

Whatever compassion there is in the Re- 
Publican Party's heart, it encompasses 
neither the very young nor the very old. 

In retrospect, as the Republican candidate, 

e view is even more melancholy having 
been elected on a platform of a balanced 
budget—how would you like to have to ex- 
Plain away the largest peacetime deficit in 
American*history? 

How would you lke to have to tell the 
American people that your party stood for 
sound administration—on the very same day 
that an administrator of an important Fed- 
eral agency was adjudged unable to stand 

On a charge of corruption because of 
mental incapacity? This is disturbing 
enough; but good heavens what alarms me 

ipparently the other commissioners 
never noticed it. 

The sorry record extends to all fields, The 
ashe which bitterly and unfairly criticized 

esident Truman for use of troops in Korea 
Was compelled to land them on Lebanon. 

party which promised to roll back the 
Iron Curtain from Europe must stand on a 
28 which finds that same Iron Curtain in 
e Western Hemisphere, within 90 miles of 
he American coast. 

However, in one sense, the Democratic 
of and the American public owe a debt 
ao to the Republican Party. The 
ed of course, was unintended but if you 
ae look a gift horse in the mouth you 
tT certainly look an elephant in the eye. 
pint gift, of course, was the Republican in- 

tence on TV debates of the candidates, the 
ee technical mistake since Jess Willard 
5 Pped into the same ring with Jack Demp- 
othe Toledo. Dempsey, like Jack Kennedy, 
k also called immature, and not ready for 

championship fight. Dempsey, like Jack 
3 was charged with being inexperi- 
tas Well, when the fight was over Wil- 
Dut was so mature he never fought again, 
‘ia Of course, Willard had added to his 
hae, Om an important bit of know-how 
me oad call a young hard puncher inexperi- 


tok again, charity must be exercised; and 
the Unately the American people will stop 
to unequal contest on November 8, 1f only 
* Save the Republican Party from further 
8 There is no question of the 
11 of the election. I predict a sweeping 
W for the Democratic Party because in 
de es of great crises the American people 
mand that their flag be carried by that 
Party—which, historically, carries the Ameri- 
Can people in its heart. 
Sane times in the last 56 years the Demo- 
1 c Party has placed in power the follow- 
595 Democratic Presidents: Grover Cleve- 
ve Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
and Harry S. Truman. In Los Angeles, 
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in July, the delegates. of the Democratic 
Convention nominated Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy for President and Senator LYNDON B. 
Jounson for Vice President. They both are 
men of vision, integrity and character and 
by virtue of their long experience in the 
Congress of the United States are fully quali- 
fied for the offices for which they have been 
nominated. They are conducting what Iam 
sure will be a successful campaign. I am 
delighted to now present to this great gath- 
ering of Democrats Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, the Democratic nominee for President 
and the next President of the United States. 


Policies and Programs of American 


Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, Gov. 
Orville Freeman, called a meeting on 
Thursday to discuss the policies and pro- 
grams of American agriculture. It was 
hampered by a shortage of time and by 
the weather, but some illuminating 
statements on these problems were filed 
with the Secretary. 

Representing the Shade Tobacco 
Growers of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Mark R. Kravitz presented a 
brief statement which touched upon a 
most important facet—the need for bet- 
ter housing and working conditions of 
migratory labor. 

Connecticut Valley tobacco people 
have been conscious of this need for 
some time. Because of its critical need 
for labor in a relatively short harvest 
period, the industry has investigated 
many solutions in its time and has 
undergone severe criticism at times as 
a result. Consequently, it has been 
acutely aware of the need for action 
and has tried to meet these needs, 


The problem of migratory labor in 
areas of this Nation will come before us 
on this floor in the coming months, I 
believe the stress which this statement 
lays upon this problem and the solutions 
it proposes are well worth deep consid- 
eration, and I commend them to the 
attention of the House: 

POLICIES AND PROGRAMS OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


The shade tobacco growers of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts chose by their own appli- 
cation to be excluded from the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, thereby establishing a firm 
and expanding base for the development of 
a sound regional agricultural environment. 

This action on the part of the shade 
tobacco growers was a unique step at a time 
when large segments of American agriculture 
were plagued by indefinite markets and grow- 
ing surpluses; and sought emergency help 
through subsidy or other Federal aid, The 
shade tobacco growers’ markets were reason- 
ably defined, with no immediate surplus 
problems. However, the shade tobacco crop 
bas a relatively short and critical harvest 
period. It is, and has been, one of the 
highest cost per acre crops in the Nation and 
doesn’t easily lend itself to mechanization. 
The growth of the Industry has progressed 
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because of continual vigilance, grower co- 
operation ahd constant adjustment to the 
needs of the future. 

A stable labor force with full first use of 
available qualified local labor supplemented 
by offshore and foreign labor has proved 
their key to business growth. This need has 
resulted in cooperative measures between 
the growers and the Federal and State agen- 
cies concerned, Needless to say, this cooper- 
ative venture has firmed the economic base 
of our industry and has enabled us to insti- 
tute progressive regulations concerning 
migrant housing, transportation of agricul- 
tural workers, field sanitation, health sani- 
tary codes, extension of child labor laws, 
extension of State compensation laws, em- 
ployer education, community relations and 
health and hospitalization services. 

We believe there is a growing recognition 
of the close relationship between housing 
and working conditions, and the efficiency 
and well-being of the migrant worker. 
Many of the problems besetting the mi- 
grants are the problems of agriculture. To 
achieve the objectives and goals for American 
agriculture we recommend the following 
measures: 

A broad continuing inquiry Into conditions 
of migrant Isbor and their effect on the 
national and States’ social and economic 
well-being; and on public education, health, 
and welfare, employment, farm production, 
and other areas. 

A long-range study program to advise and 
assist Federal and State agencies in devel- 
oping the contribution of the migrant work- 
ers to the agricultural economy, and eventu- 
ally to bring about a reduction of those 
effects of a large migrant population which 
are detrimental to the migrant and to the 
agricultural communities. 

A clearer definition of the responsibilities 
of an enlightened migrant program among 
the Federal and State agencies to improve 
the effectiveness of their work by general 
acknowledgment of the same standards and 
procedures. 

The establishment of a Federal migrant 
housing aid program for the construction of 
new migrant housing centers and the im- 
provement and continuance of existing fa- 
cilities. The growing enlightened interest 
in the social, economic and legislative wel- 
fase of the migrant worker imposes an over- 


.whelming financial burden on those users 


of large numbers of migrant agricultural 
workers who are sensitive to the needs of 
those workers. To impose further financial 
obligations on the agricultural communities 
which are now at the straining point may 
seriously effect the Nation’s agricultural 
economy. 

To fill this need it is suggested that the 
Federal Government investigate the possi- 
bilities of providing large migrant housing 
centers either to replace or supplement pres- 
ent facilities. Positive action in this direc- 
tion will elevate the migrant worker from 
his constant position as a problem and leave 
the road clear to Investigate and correct the 
problems attendant to the migrant workers’ 
employment, wages, benefits and other social 
and economic considerations. 

In Connecticut and Massachusetts the use 
of the British West Indian agricultural work- 
er to supplement the available local domestic 
labor has been the prime energizer that has 
led to model housing facilities, increased 
welfare benefits and a high minimum wage 
seale for the domestic agricultural worker. 

The continuance and improvement of this 
program is not without international impli- 
cations and can be an integral and impor- 
tant part of our Nation’s foreign policy in 
our efforts to help stabilize the political and 
economic conditions of our neighbors in the 
Caribbean. 

At the present time there ig no informa- 
tion nor formal planned programs for tomor- 
row. Studies of our agricultural future 
have been made and studies are now under ` 
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way, however, long-range planning is sadly 
lacking. 


Some Federal agency should prepare a re- 
port to show what will happen 15, 20, or 25 
years from today. What will be the impact 
of population shifts, new marketing areas, 
roadbuilding and relocation of urban areas? 
These questions need to be answered for all 


agriculture. 


White Michigan Parents Now Protest 
School Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a cur- 
rent newspaper article which deals with 
the resentment of school integration in 
the vicinity of Detroit. 

I think it is noteworthy, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Detroit story on school integra- 
tion has received little or no attention 
whatever from the northern press, radio, 
and television. But had a sentiment 
been expressed in some southern region 
similar to that which was expressed in 
Detroit, as covered by this article, ah, 
Mr. Speaker, it would have been the lead 
story of all news media north of the 
Potomac River. 

Of course, we sympathize with the peo- 
ple of Detroit who are being subjected 
to such a radical act of power politics. 
But they, like so many other of our fel- 
low citizens residing in the up-country 
regions; are just a little late in making 
their complaint. Regrettably, there are 
many, many citizens of the country who 
just sat by and watched the Supreme 
Court destroy precedents that existed for 
a hundred years, observed the occupa- 
tion of southern regions by Federal 
troops who punched people around with 
fixed bayonets, and also observed the big 
politicians as they vowed reformation 
and further reconstruction of southern 
people. These people who now complain 
simply ignored these things. They as- 
sumed the attitude “It can't happen to 
us.“ Now the chickens are coming home 
to roost. 

Mr. Speaker, the newspaper article to 
which I refer is as follows: 

Warre MICHIGAN Parents Now PROTEST 
SCHOOL IntecraTion—Hir AT Mass TRANS- 
PORTATION OF STUDENTS TO OTHER AREAS 

(By Joseph Fisher) 

DETROIT, MicH.—As the country makes 
elaborate preparations for ceremonial ob- 
servance of the Civil War Centennial, an 
unscheduled real life pageant is unfolding in 
the State of Louisiana. Americans every- 
where are watching with rapt interest as this 
drama proceeds, remembering the political 
power contest which erupted with cata- 
strophic consequences just a hundred years 
ago. 


The current contest involves the public 
schools of the Pelican State. It concerns 
racial integration, specifically if, when, to 
what extent, and under whose direction it 
shall take place. 

The people of Michigan, especially those 
of Detroit, are interested vitally in the strug- 
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gles of their fellow Americans in Louisiana, 
and hope is being in many quarters 
here that the people of the South may be 
successful in their resistance to what these 
northerners term “Government oppression.” 
Folks here may not understand all the fine 
legal points and may have trouble in defining 
exactly the “ism” involved, but they do 
know it is not government by the consent 
of the governed. 

The people of Detroit have good cause for 
concern over the situation in the South for 
they, too, have integration problems, brought 
on here, however, by local politicians, not 
by the precedent-breaking 1954 U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. 

Louisiana's travail is a result of that deci- 
sion, which held that a child may not solely 
because of his race be assigned to a school 
attended only by those of that race. 


NOT ILLEGAL 


The 1954 declaration did not hold that 
there is anything illegal in a situation in 
which all students in a school happen to be 
of the same race as an incident of neighbor- 
hood racial patterns. In other words all- 
white schools in all-white neighborhoods and 
all-Negro schools in all-Negro neighborhoods 
were not affected by this decision. This cir- 
cumstance is deplored by maniac sociologists 
dedicated to the unproved proposition that 
somehow, someway racial integration bene- 
fits somebody yet unidentified. Of more im- 
portance, forked-tongued politicians have 
recognized in this situation an opportunity 
for profitable mischief and in several north- 
ern cities they have sponsored lawsuits de- 
signed to force the transportation of non- 
white pupils to schools in all-white neigh- 
borhoods. In other cases pressure has been 
applied to school boards simply to order arbi- 
trary transfers in order to bring about racial 
integration. According to a group of north- 
west Detroit parents, this type of political 
influence was responsible for the recent De- 
troit School Board transfer from distant 
areas of 314 Negro children to 2 all-white 
schools and 1 with very few nonwhite pupils. 
These parents expressed their views in the 
following letter, copies of which were sent 
to the superintendent of education and to 
each member of the school board: 


PARENTS PROTEST 


“The Parents Committee of Schaefer- 
Meyers Property Owners Association are 
gravely disturbed over the prospect of your 
proposed transfer of pupils to Edgar Guest 
School, which serves the children of our 
community. We have discussed this matter 
exhaustively and have decided to transmit 
our views to you. 

"1. We believe the Detroit School Board 
could have provided adequate schoo! facili- 
ties in the areas from which you propose to 
remove pupils. The funds for this purpose 
have been available for more than a year and 
the school board has had ample advance 
information concerning school building 
requirements for the 1960-61 season. 

“2. We regret the suggestion that this is a 
routine administrative problem. It is ob- 
vious that you have succumbed to political 
pressure and that this pressure has out- 
weighed the wishes of the parents of our 
community and the welfare of our children, 
Everyone is familiar with the fact that this 
pressure is coming from a group which calls 
itself the Committee for Equal Education 
and which is composed of amateur sociol- 
ogists determined to impose their will on the 
community. It is these people who have 
complained yociferously about the common- 
sense arrangement under which area 
children are taught in area schools by area 
teachers. 

“3. We belleve the family is the basic unit 
of American society. Homes are established 
in neighborhoods with environments accept- 
able by parents, who have the right and 
responsibility of bringing up their children 
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under home and school conditions of their 
own choosing. We shall exercise this right 
and carry out this responsibility. We shall 
not permit our children to become victims of 
the cruel political power program being con- 
ducted by the self-styled Committee -for 
Equal Education. 

“4, We believe the parents of the pupils 
you propose to transfer have the same right 
to have their children educated in their 
own schools, and that these youngsters, too, 
are victims of this ruthless program. 

"5. The right of the State to impose its 
will on parents has been established in 
Fascist and Communist countries, but not 
here in free America, notwithstanding the 
insolence of crackpot sociologists who would 
have it otherwise." 

The views expressed in this letter are typi- 
cal of those held by a vast majority of 
Michiganders interviewed by this reporter. 
Politically inspired, government-enforced 
racial integration is resented here at least as 
bitterly as in the South. Louisianians fight- 
ing to retain control of their schools have 
jose wishes of millions in this northern 

ate. 


President of Notre Dame Endorses Youth 
Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 1960 campaign, among the pro- 
posals made by President Kennedy which 
caused greatest interest is the idea of a 
Youth Peace Corps. 

The President proposed that talented 
young American men and women volun- 
teer up to 3 years’ service in underdevel- 
oped nations to help these nations solve 
their varied problems. 

Recently, the distinguished president 
of Notre Dame University, the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., a member 
of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission and 
Vatican representative to the Interna- 
tonal Atomic Energy Commission, spoke 
on the subject of the peace corps pro- 
posal at a meeting in South Bend of the 
Great Lakes District of the American 
College Public Relations Association. 


Because of widespread and continuing 
interest in this idea, I am pleased to 
insert in the Recorn the memorandum 
dated December 18, 1960, on which 
Father Hesburgh based his address: 
PLAN FOR PEACE Corps IN CONJUNCTION WITH 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

First of all, may I make some negative as- 
sumptions that will clear the way for a 
positive proposal. The peace corps or youth 
corps should not be envisioned as a kind 
of CCC, or forelgn WPA, Nor will it be most 
effective if organized from some vast Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. 

Positively, the greatest present need in 
Planning a peace ‘corps is for imagination, 
simplicity of operation, adequate selection, 
orientation, and training of candidates, and 
clear-cut projects or goals that are not only 
appealing to us, but helpful to the foreign 
nations involved, 

My strongest suggestion would be for a 
decentralized organization operating through 
selected American colleges and universities. 
I would visualize the organization operating 
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much in the way that the National Science 
Foundation operates. A Presidentially selec- 
ted and Senate-confirmed National Board 
Would be the policy control center of the 
Project that would need a modest staff to 
establish the needs of the foreign nations 
involved, and to process projects submitted 
to It by the various colleges and universities 
of America in response to various segments 
of these established needs. The formula- 
tion of the projects to be submitted, the 
Selection of the students, and the orienta- 
tion and training would be in the hands of 
the universities who represent a ready-made 
Potential for the efficient, successful, and 
Uncomplicated accomplishment of all of 
these functions. Moreover, the units ema- 
nating from the colleges could be identified 
Overseas by their university label which 
Would engender a wonderful spirit of com- 
Petition between the groups, as well as be- 
ing a concrete reflection of the American 
educational system abroad. An annual re- 
port from each of these units would provide 
continual cross-fertiligzation of ideas. 
Purther, an arrangement of this sort would 
greatly simplify the financial arrangement 
and obyiate the necessity of constructing 
training centers, naming selection boards, 
etc. Once the National Board had approved 
a project or two from a given university that 
Was responsive to an established need abroad, 
a financial grant could be given to the uni- 
versity tħat would cover the expense of 
g and transportation and whatever 
Oversea administration would be necessary. 
Presumably, the universities would apply for 
Projects in those areas overseas in which 
they are already working at present and 
have experience. 


SELECTION PROCESS 


I might best illustrate all of these points 
by giving a practical example of how this 
Would operate in our own university. Let 
US assume that among the areas listed as 
having specific needs to which a youth corps 
or peace corps might minister, there are 
found the three countries in which the uni- 
versity presently has academic connections: 
Chile, Uganda, and East Pakistan. Let us 

assume that volunteering for the peace 
corps might be possible for all of our grad- 
Uating seniors, including those who are pres- 
ently members of the ROTC and might sub- 
stitute for all of those selected as their term 
Of obligated service in the Armed Forces. I 
then assume that from among our 1,200 
graduates, we would be enabled to select say 
00 young men of varied skills and talents 
Whom we would judge, from our 4 years’ 
to un tande with them here on the campus, 
have the requisite psychological balance, 
prestige: or technical competence, organ- 
tional ability, devotedness, and intelli- 
Bence to make them good prospects for the 
5 rp corps. We would then send to the 
ational Board in Washington three proj- 
ects, all of which would be carefully proc- 
essed by their staf and presented to the 
for approval or disapproval in all or 


Again, for the sake of illustration, let us 
8 that our work in Chile would be 
3 and social. For example, to com- 

t the widespread illiteracy, we would have 
men with 4 years experience in our two 
campus radio stations prepared to set up a 
Tadio transmitter and to distribute receivers 
in the field, so that we could teach both 
reading and writing and the fundamental 
Skills of civilization to the peasants in the 
countryside who are now without adequate 
Schooling. We would, of course, benefit from 
the of an ongoing project such as 
Radio Sutatenza in Bogota which is now 
reaching 2 million illiterates We would also 
Plan in Santiago to strike at the heart of 
one of the great problems of Latin America, 
Which is the complete lack of understanding 
eee the few wealthy people for the prob- 
ems of the great mass of the poor. We 
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have ready at hand in Santiago a school of 
1,600 Chilean youngsters drawn from all of 
the best families in China. We would plan to 
create teams of these native Chilean stu- 
dents to work at social welfare in the slums 
surrounding Santiago during some weeks of 
the vacation period. This would be an ex- 
perience they would never forget for the rest 
of their lives. We might hope that the next 
generation of the wealthy would have more 
interest in the problems of the poor and 
might begin to do something about it. 

If this youth corps plan were geared to a 
plan for distributing surplus American food, 
this, too, could figure as part of the slum 
work. You may be sure that the Com- 
munists would not get credit for the food as 
has so often happened in Asia. We would 
also plan to mount a program of adult edu- 
cation for practical skills among the mass of 
illiterates that surround Santiago and some 
of the other larger cities of Chile. Our men 
have been working down there for a number 
of years already, know the situation per- 
fectly, and we have present buildings avall- 
able to house up to 100 men who might 
comprise the Notre Dame team in Chile. 


NEED FOR SCHOOLS 


As to Uganda, the great problem there is 
the building and manning of schools for 
teacher training for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools that are need to prepare 
candidates for Makerere University and 
study abroad. Thus, I would imagine a typi- 
cal project in Uganda would be involved in 
both technical and educational assistance, as 
well as the building of schools. 

In East Pakistan, we have over 100 years 
of experience in education and social. work. 
There, I think our team would be joined by 
one from a land-grant college so that we 
could not only work in the distribution of 
surplus food, but in the planning necessary 
for greater production of food in the area be- 
tween Dacca and Chittagong ranging north 
to the Garo Hills and the Kachin territory. 
The specific details of each project would be 
spelled out in view of the exact educational, 
technical, and social needs of the land. Cer- 
tainly, no Americans haye better knowledge 
of these needs thafi our own staffs who have 
been working there for many years. 

As to training, we would be prepared to 
give at the university an extensive 3-month 
course in the language of each of these coun- 
tries, conducted by native speakers whom we 
have readily available through our contacts 
in these lands and students from there pres- 
ently here on the campus. There would also 
be special classes in cultural orientation, as 
well as a definite administrative and person- 
nel planning and assignment for the various 
specific tasks that would be carried out upon 
arrival, 

All of this, as you see, would be depend- 
ent upon the imagination, initiative, and 
drive of the various universities and their 
student bodies. One can easily imagine the 
enthusiasm that would be engendered 
throughout the country, the competition 
among students for selection to man these 
coveted teams, the wide range of interest 
that would result from the faculty, stu- 
dents, and parents involved, directly and 
indirectly, in the overall operation. The 
National Board would certify the effective- 
ness of the program by approving or dis- 
approving it, and one single financial grant 
would see the end of administrative prob- 
lems in Washington and would make pos- 
sible the immediate operation of the project 
through selection and preparation of the 
teams to go overseas. All of this would be 
accomplished by already existing resources, 
both of faculty and educational facilities, 
with a minimum of administration or of 
new staff, The orientation and training 
could be timed to begin right after grad- 
uation when the facilities are most avail- 
able, and could be completed before the 
beginning of the new semester in September, 
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OVERSEA CAREERS 


One can easily imagine the education in 
international affairs and the interest in un- 
derdeveloped countries which would result 
through the wide diffusion of letters from 
the youngsters overseas to their families and 
friends, and the kinds of talks they would 
give on their return. Also, we would have 
in a few years a broad spectrum of young 
Americans conversant in the many languages 
of the world. In addition, one might hope 
that some of them would be attracted to 
make a career of this oversea work, and 
then the total quality of our oversea Amer- 
icans would be immeasurably advanced in 
a very short time, Further, anyone who 
has been acquainted with similar projects 
already in operation, such as Operation 
Crossroads in Africa, can assert that young 
Americans ready and willing to work are 
our best oversea ambassadors, particularly 
in the uncommitted countries of the world. 

I should add by way of postscript that 
any student who did not qualify himself in 
language would be thereby disqualified from 
joining the team at departure time. This 
would add great incentive in the learning 
of languages and, besides with new linguistic 
methods and our new electronic machines, 
we are convinced that we could teach sum- 
cient Spanish, Rutoro, and Bengali in 3 
months of very intensive work. Besides, the 
great motivation would be there which is 
often now lacking in our present language 
programs. 

MODEL FOR ADMINISTRATION 


I should repeat again that I am proposing 
this type of organization after 7 years’ ex- 
perience as a member of the National Science 
Board, Here we are mounting each year a 
program of almost $200 million worth 
of scientific education and research Almost 
exclusively planned and conducted in already 
existing educational institutions in this land. 
In addition, the staff of the National Sei- 
encs Foundation is one of the smallest in 
Washington and one of the most efficient, 
as most of our ideas come from the people 
who are in the idea business; namely, the 
universities. The universities likewise pro- 
vide most of the staff of the Foundation. I 
need not speak of the composition of the 
National Board for the peace corps because 
It comes readily to mind that there are avall- 
able right now very knowledgeable people, 
both in International affairs and university 
work, such as Herman Wells and Lew Mor- 
rill, who have just retired from the presi- 
dencies of two of our largest universities in 
America. Other members could be public 
service people with long acquaintanceship 
in international trade circles who know the 
practicalities of work abroad. 

I have avoided the question of overall 
agreements between our country and the 
oversea countries, as this would have to be 
established by the appropriate officials in any 
plan. 

One last, but not least, advantage of this 
proposed prografn is that it could be mounted 
almost immediately, and I can assure you 
that the universities are eager and willing 
to get at it without delay or red tape or the 
bureaucratic complications that now beset 
80 much of our oversea work. 


Seely-Brown Is So Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with interest an editorial which 
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appeared in the latest issue of an im- 
portant weekly newspaper in my State, 
the New Era of Deep River, which ana- 
lyzes and discusses a bill, H.R. 2524, 
which was introduced by my colleague, 
Mr. SEELY-BROWN, of the eastern Con- 
necticut district. 

The editorial was written by H. E. 
Josten, who is widely known among 
both daily and weekly newspaper edi- 
tors of Connecticut, and who not only is 
editor of the New Era, which serves the 
towns of the lower Connecticut River 
Valley, but who also is an officer of the 
company which publishes several other 
newspapers. 

The editor of the New Era applauds 
Congressman SrEeLty-Brown for having 
introduced H.R. 2524, which would 
amend the Social Security Act by re- 
moving the limitation upon the amount 
of outside income which an individual 
may earn while receiving benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, and calls it possibly the most 
important piece of legislation SEELY- 
Brown has been identified with in his 
more than 10 years in Washington. 

As a new Member of the Congress, I 
make no judgment as to this editorial 
comment, but I consider the discussion 
in the New Era editorial columns to be 
worthy of reproduction in the RECORD. 

I therefore submit the text of the 
editorial to be included with my remarks: 

SEELY-BROWN Is So RIGHT 

U.S, Representative Horace SEELY-BROWN, 
Republican Congressman from the Second 
Connecticut District—a district that in- 
cludes 11 towns in the lower valley—last 
week introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, a bill to amend 
the Social Security Act by removing the lmi- 
tation upon the earnings of beneficiaries 
who are between the ages of 65 and 72. 

Noting that “the present law places no 
earnings limitations on those persons who 
are 72 years of age or over,” who “may sup- 
plement. their income in any way that they 
can, without having it affect the benefits to 
which they are entitled in any way," Con- 
gressman Sre_y-Brown, in an explanation of 
the bill in the House, said, “The same pro- 
vision of law should be extended to those 
beneficiaries who are 65 and over” and "It is 
not a privilege which we would extend to 
them; it is indeed a right, of which we are 
now depriving them.” 

Con Srety-Brown pointed out 
that "the benefits which are paid out of the 
social security fund represent a return of 
payments which have been made into the 
fund by the individual and his employer, 
who may also be himself, during the entire 
span of his lifelong employment,” and “no 
appropriations from the general fund of the 
Treasury are paid into this trust fund; at 
this point, it is not only self-supporting, but 
theoretically self-liquidating. 

“The solvency of the trust fund will not 
be jeopardized by the effects of this bill,” 
Seery-Brown said. “When payments no 
longer are reduced to those who have earn- 
ings over $1,200 a year, this will involve some 
additional payments out of the fund when 
this bill is passed, but this will be more than 
equalized by the social security taxes which 
the fund will continue to collect based upon 
the earnings of those who continue in em- 
ployment, and the general revenue the Treas- 
wry will gain by the amount of the taxes 
upon the additional income earned by bene- 
ficiaries who continue in employment.” 

“It always has been ironical, antisocial, 
and inhumane, it seems to me,” Congress- 
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man SEe.y-Brown sald, “that a retired per- 
son could receive benefits when qualified 
no matter how much additional income he 
might receive from the profits of a business, 
from rents, royalties, dividends, and inter- 
est from investments, or almost any other 
type of income except that received from 
good, honest toll” and he asserted, “My bill 
will correct this injustice.” 

“If a man or woman past 65 is able and 
willing to earn some income, doing what- 
ever he or she can find to do, let him or 
her earn it, and keep it—what's left after 
taxes, that 18.“ 

The editor of the New Era applauds our 
Congressman for having entered this bill 
possibly the most important piece of legis- 
lation Sse.y-Brown has been identified 
with in his more than 10 years in Wash- 
ington—and hopes that the measure will 
meet with success. 

Regular readers of the New Era know that 
this newspaper has, on a number of oc- 
casions over the last 6 or 8 years, stressed 
the unfairness of present social security reg- 
ulations that restrict the earnings of per- 
sons between the ages of 65 and 72, 

Many persons in this age bracket are 
still perfectly willing and able to work and, 
in many cases, their employers are perfect- 
ly willing to keep them on the payroll, but 
under the present setup they would be work- 
ing practically for nothing, because they 
would forfeit social security benefits to 
which they are rightfully entitled. The ben- 
efits mature at age 65 and should be paid 
at age 65, regardless of whether the indi- 
vidual continues to work or not. 


Common Council of the City of Milwaukee 
Favors Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I wish to include the following reso- 
lution adopted on January 10, 1961, by 
the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee, relating to the issue of Federal 
aid to education: 

RESOLUTION RELATING TO ACTION To BE Taken 
To OBTAIN FEDERAL FINANCIAL Am TO 
ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY oF 
MILWAUKEE 
Whereas the special committee on taxa- 

tion and financial matters has had an open 
meeting with respect to financial aids to the 
city of Milwaukee through State legislative 
and Federal legislative action to the end 
that the burdens of the property owners may 
be relieved; and 

Whereas a substantial expenditure is in- 
volved annually in the construction of new 
school buildings; and 

Whereas the city of Milwaukee has issued 
more than $40 million of general obligation 
bonds to provide funds for school construc- 
tion purposes; and 

Whereas it is likely that the new national 
administration which will take office in Jan- 
uary 1961 will study and make provision for 
financial ald to school construction; and 

Whereas such ald to school construction 
would be highly beneficial to the residents 
of the city of Milwaukee in that to some 
extent it would ease the burden resting on 
the property owners: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, that it hereby declares 
that it approves Federal financial assistance 
to school construction providing that local- 
ities are given flexibility to determine the 
use of funds for that purpose; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That such financial assistance 
be based on a system of an equitable relation 
between Federal taxation and distribution of 
such aids; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, through communication with the two 
U.S. Senators from Wisconsin and the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the 4th and 5th 
Congressional Districts be advised of the 
city’s position with respect to Federal fi- 
nancial ald to school construction; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the special 
committee on taxation and financial mat- 
ters be and is hereby authorized to create a 
subcommittee of five persons of the special 
committee on taxation and financial mat- 
ters to take such steps as may be appropriate 
to bring this matter before congressional rep- 
resentatives from the State of Wisconsin; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the board of school 
directors so that they may consider the fea- 
sibility of appointing a subcommittee of their 
membership to work with the subcommittee 
of the special committee on taxation and 
financial matters for the purpose of carrying 
out the objectives of this resolution. 


Mr. Speaker, I -believe that the 
thoughtful recommendations of the 
Common Council of the City of Milwau- 
kee merit our close attention, and I 
would like to commend them to the con- 
sideration of every Member of this body. 


Nation’s Only Woman City Editor of a 
Major Metropolitan Daily Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has a long and envied 
reputation for being unique, unusual, 
and the first in many things, and it is 
not always the delightful climate, the 
snow in the mountains in July, or the 
beautiful ocean beaches. 

This is a story about the Nation's only 
woman city editor of a major metropol- 
itan daily newspaper—one of the most 
skillful, charming, and capable newspa- 
perwomen in the United States—Agness 
Underwood, city editor of the Los An- 
geles Herald-Express. 

I have personally known Agness Un- 
derwood for more years than either of 
us want to admit. It has been a pleas- 
ant and rewarding friendship. She de- 
serves all of the honors that have been 
heaped upon her—honors she never 
sought or expected for the excellent pub- 
lic service she has rendered for many 
years in her chosen profession. She 
fully deserves the award as the 1960 
Woman of the Year in Journalism. 

Here is the Agness Underwood story 
written by Gene Sherman and published 
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in the Los Angeles Times, one of her 
competitors whom she daily tries to 
Scoop for the news of the day: 

On December 17, 1902, a San Francisco 
Printer named Ed Sullivan adjusted his 
intricately folded paper hat made of a page 
of the previous day's Examiner and heaved 
& sigh of relief. 

“Well, anyway, she won't become a news- 
Paperman,” he observed grimly over the 
rumble of the presses. 

He had just become an uncle and was 
Speaking of his niece, born that day. She 
was to be named Agness Underwood (with 
two s’s) and was to make an ink-stained 
liar of the only member of her family con- 
nected in any manner with journalism. 

Aggie (having known, loved and been 
Scooped by her over nearly a of a 
century, I find it difficult to use her formal 
handle) grew up through a series of ad- 
versities to become one of the most legend- 
ary newspapermen in America, and cer- 
tainly the most legendary newspaperwoman. 

ONE OF A KIND 


She is this city’s unique contribution to 
journalism, presently in her 14th year as 
city editor of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express—the Nation’s only female city edi- 
tor of a major metropolitan daily. 

As one hard-bitten reporter growled 
shortly after her appointment in May 1947, 
"You're the only city editor I've ever told 
her slip was showing.” 

For Aggie’s outstanding achievement on 
Journalism’s distaff side she was chosen a 
1960 Times Woman of the Year. It should 
be said this is a distinction bestowed an- 
ually for some time back by the 40 re- 
Porters, 14 photographers and 8 copy boys 
of her staff, plus a coast-to-coast roster of 

es and a motley cast of characters 
from noodnicks to nabobs she's covered at 
One time or another. 
MAN’S FACTORY 


The cynically sentimental atmosphere of a 
tan city room is traditionally a 
man's realm, one of the few remaining pre- 
tly masculine strongholds along 
With hard-rock mining and fongshoring. 
From time to time a puff of femininity, 
Seeking in work where you meet all 
Sorts of fascinating people, floats across the 
, Whereupon one of two results pre- 
vail. The sweet, wide-eyed thing turns tough 
&nd hard or she leaves for a more couth en- 
vironment. 
Aggie is the great exception. 
TOUGH COMPETITOR 


A devastating and crafty competitor for 
Stories when she was a reporter and a dedi- 
cated, unrelenting city editor, she has man- 
aged simply by being her natural self to re- 
Main warmly feminine while sticking dog- 
Bedly to the hurdy-gurdy occupation she 
loves with fervor. 

She's tough when she has to be, a buzz 
Baw when she's been doublecrossed. But 
and she'll wince at this—her sentiment and 
tenderness are unbarnacled. 

She'll cut your throat for a story in fair 
Competition, but after the final edition she'll 
Sew it together, cook you dinner and give you 
the world. There's not a phony disarranged 
hair on her gray Irish head. 

She's never been anybody but Aggie Under- 
Wood. And perhaps that's the ultimate se- 
Cret of her success in a business that de- 
mands the inspiration of confidence in hearts 

golden and black. 
never set out to be a newspaper- 
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homes. Her father, a journeyman glass- 
blower, died during this period. 

She quit high school and took a job in a 
department store for $5 a week. An older 
foster brother who had gone overseas during 
World War I arranged from France to have 
Aggie stay with a relative in San Francisco 
and sent her a raliroad ticket. 


ON OWN AT 17 


The relative disappeared and Aggie took 
a job at the White House Department Store 
as a messenger for $45 a month. At 17 she 
was on her own, her destiny a matter of her 
own initiative and spunk. 

She accepted the invitation of another 
relative in Los Angeles to stay at her home, 
only to find herself an outcast 3 months 
later. Her address became the Salvation 
Army Home for Working Girls. 

There she met a girl who was to introduce 
her to the newspaper business, Evelyn Con- 
nors. 

At the old Pig n' Whistle, where Aggie 
worked for a while as a waitress, she met a 
young man whom she married. When their 
daughter was born, she quit and became a 
housewife—but a bill-ridden one. 

One day she asked for money to buy a 
pair of hose. Her husband, harried by the 
financial struggle, baiked. The same day the 
girl she'd met at the Salvation Army home 
phoned to ask if she'd like a vacation relief 
job as a telephone operator on the Los 
Angeles Record. 

Aggie took it. 

STARTED ON WOMAN’S PAGE 


Her inquisitiveness captured the interest 
of Gertrude Price, the woman's editor, who 
hired her on a part-time basis to help with 
an advice column. Then, in a true movie 
version of a cub’s big break, the city editor 
one day found Aggie the only person pres- 
ent when a story broke involving the notori- 
ous Hickman kidnap-murder. 

Aggie took the story over the phone. 

“I was sunk,” she. recalls. “I wanted to be 
a reporter.“ 

A few months later she was, 
many of the flamboyant stories of that 
flamboyant era of the late 1920's and early 
1930's. 

In January 1935, Aggie accepted the sec- 
ond offer made her by the Herald-Express 
and after 12 years as a reporter was made 
city editor in May 1947. 

In some businesses a name on the door 
rates a rug on the floor. In a city room 
there's no door to put a name on and a 
rug is unheard of. John B. T. Campbell, the 
late, gruff Herald-Express managing editor, 
sunply pointed to the city desk and told 
Aggie: “Sit there.” 


A GRANDMA, TOO 


Since sitting there, she has become a 
grandmother five times while juggling ac- 
counts of sensational murders, political cam- 
paigns, civic enterprise and scandal and 
heart-touching human interest stories. 

Her daughter, Eveyln (named for the girl 
who got her the Record job), is the wife of 
Air Force Maj. William A, Weed, now sta- 
tioned in Tacoma, Wash. They have two 
children, Candice, 10, and Jim, 7. 

Her son, George, a graduate of Southern 
California, is an engineer at Greeley, Colo. 
He and his wife provided three grandchil- 
dren, Val, 11; Ray, 6, and Jay, 9. 

Aggie has lived for 20 years in a trim 
white stucco and brick bungalow in a mod- 
est but well manicured neighborhood just 
across the southwest Los Angeles limits in 
Inglewood, 

The dominant piece of furniture in the 
living room is a red leather chair, a gift 
from her staff. Books to satisfy her vora- 
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cious appetite for reading line the walls and 
a stack of magazines accuses her constantly 
of being behind. 

UP BEFORE SUN 


Her day begins at 3:15 am., an ungodly 
awakening hour that allows her to be at her 
desk at 4 a.m, with the day’s news pros- 
aoa and unknown—all ahead of 

er. 

By 2 pm., unless a particularly hot story 
is breaking, she heads back down the Harbor 
Freeway. One reason she hasn't moved is 
because her home is so convenient to her 
office. 

Her life, she admits, Is pretty well wrapped 
up in her work, 

Sitting in her living room, wearing a 
modish mustard-colored print and with an 
apron around her waist, Aggie talks fondly 
of the newspaper business she loves. She 
cusses a little, but doesn't smoke and gave 
up highballs years ago. 

She talks of the people who have helped 
her and the stories she has covered Aimee 
Semple McPherson, Hazel Glab, Clara Phil- 
ips, the Paul Wright “white flame“ murder, 
the Black Dahlia, the Errol Flynn and Charlie 
Chaplin trials, the Sam Whittaker case, the 
grisly Griffith Park fire and hundreds more. 
bats continually unfolding saga of a surging 
city. 

Much of it she put into her book, “News- 
paperwoman,” which caused the late Gene 
Fowler to remark, "She's topped us all in 
one respect—she bore children, reared them, 
did her housework and became a city editor. 
Isn't this some kind of violation of union 
rules?“ 

As she talks, the phone rings periodically, 
with what seems to be a special rasp. She's 
always as close to her assistants as a tele- 
phone, and she’s never very far from that. 

What does she demand most from her 
staff? 

“Loyalty, work, enterprise and above all 
no lying,” says Aggie. “If someone's off on 
a bender, I want them to tell me so I can 
protect them, the story and the paper. 

“HUNCH PLAYER 


“I try to treat everyone else as I'd like to 
be treated and I don't ask anyone to do 
anything I wouldn’t do myself. I'm a hunch 
player and I guess being a woman helps.” 

No other Herald-Express city editor re- 
tained the position as long as Aggie, an 
indication of her empathy, compassion and 
understanding in a spot where sham and 
temperament, especially in a woman, would 
be ruinous, 

She's called everything from mamma to 
honey, but with affection, not insubordina- 
tion. She's fired a few reporters, too, but 
only after she knew they realized they ought 
to be fired. 

“Girls who want to become newspaper- 
women should first get the movie version 
of the glamorous job out of their heads,” 
she says. There's no glamour to it—it's 
hard work, sometimes drudgery. . 

“Very few girls have the proper emotional 
balance to become good cityside reporters, 
chasing and writing the hard news. Most 
of them are more interested in the men than 
the job. 

“Emotions have to stay off the job, but 
that doesn't mean a woman in this business 
can’t have any. Many a time I’ve covered a 
bitter story and come home to cry my eyes 
out.” 

“One other question, Aggie,” I said. “Do 
you think a woman really makes a good 
city editor?” 

“I don't know.“ she snapped back, those 
dancing brown eyes doing an Irish jig. “I 
never worked for one.” 
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Time To Reevaluate Our Vast Foreign Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in the following edi- 
torial that appeared in the Illinois State 
Register on January 18 concerning our 
foreign aid program, This is the voice 
of perhaps the most liberal newspaper 
in downstate Ilinois and it has voiced a 
warning which is entirely appropriate. 

For 11 years I supported the entire 
foreign aid program but last year for the 
first time since I entered Congress I 
voted against the foreign aid bill. Iam 
hoping that under the leadership of the 
new President this foreign aid program 
will be reevaluated and that an effective 
program. will be developed in the future. 

The editorial follows: 

TIME To REEVALUATE Our Vast FOREIGN AID 
PROGRAM 

It isn't very nice or very helpful to tell 
an unfortunate individual, the victim of his 
own unwise actions, “Well, what did you 
expect?" 

But when the unfortunate victim is the 
United States—not an individual, but all of 
us—then it is permissible and probably uge- 
ful to do a little Dutch-uncle talking. 

What could we expect to happen to our 
money after years of shoveling out billions 
in foreign aid? 

We have just about given away our sub- 
stance. And if that wasn't expected, at least 
that’s what has happened. 

In the 15 years since the end of World 
War I, this country has extended in assist- 
ance to other nations the fantastic sum of 
$87 Dillion. Sixty billion of this has been 
2 economic ald and $27 billion for military 

Here is a rundown on how the United 
States, virtually alone, has tried to carry the 
rest of the world on its back for 15 years. 
The various aid programs, fall into five dis- 
tinct 3-year periods. Tabulations are from 
Near East Report, a Washington letter on 
American policy: 

“Years 1946-48: Postwar relief, civilian 
supplies, etc., totaled $17,087 million, includ- 
ing $409 million for the military. 

“Years 1949-51: Marshall plan for Eu- 
Topean reconstruction. This cost $16,587 
million for economic assistance, and $1,299 
million for the military, for a total of $17,886 
million. 

“Years 1952-54: North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization phase boosted the military out- 
lay to $9,083 million, with $7,663 million for 
economic ald, for a total cost of $16,746 
million. — 

“Years 1955-57: Emphasis shifted to Far 
East and Asia, and we showed it to the tune 
of $8,744 million for economic aid, and $7,545 
million for the military, a total of $16,289 
million. : 

“Years 1958-60: Growing volume to aid to 
underdeveloped areas, with $10,903 million 
economic, and $6,467 million military, a total 
of $17,370 million.” 

Of course, our foreign ald wasn't so neatly 
divided as that over the last 15 years. We 
didn’t turn off one faucet entirely and turn 
on another one somewhere else every 3 years. 
But this is a convenient way of showing 
major emphasis, 
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Some of these vast outlays overseas sprang 
from humanitarian motives, particularly in 
the earlier stages, and were used for good 
and useful purposes, 

But other aspects of the foreign ald pro- 
gram have been wasteful and inefficient. 

The net result has been to build up enor- 
mous claims on our gold abroad, to bulld 
up foreign markets that now seriously com- 
pete with our own, to threaten American 
jobs with cheap labor overseas, and to create 
grave doubts in other countries about our 
ability to manage our money affairs. 

It's high time we quit trying to buy the 
world’s friendship and start earning its re- 
spect by acting first in our own self-interest. 


Mr. Donald Markle, of Hazleton, Awarded 
Erskine Ramsay Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
story which was featured in the Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of Monday, Jan- 
uary 23, 1961: 

DONALD MARKLE AWARDED Erskine RAMSAY 
MEDAL 


The Erskine Ramsay Gold Medal which 
recognizes distinguished achievement in coal 
mining, has been awarded by the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Pe- 
troleum Engineers, to Donald Markle, chair- 
man of the board and president of the 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., Jeddo. 

Presentation will take place March 1 at 
the institute's annual dinner in St. Louis 
during its 90th annual meeting. 

The citation states the award is “for his 
pioneering contributions to the benefication 
and utilization of fine sizes of anthracite 
and for his lifelong leadership in the an- 
thracite industry and in civic activities in 
the anthracite community of Pennsylvania.” 

Markle, who was born in Hazleton, at- 
tended Hill School, Pottstown, and in 1914 
received his Ph. B. degree at Yale. Follow- 
ing a study of mining at Lehigh University 
he started as assistant foreman at the Cran- 
berry Colliery of Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. and was promoted to superintendent 
of preparation. 

WORLD WAR I VETERAN 


He was in World War I with the 4th Di- 
vision, starting as a second lieutenant and 
becoming major and commanding officer of 
the 4th Division ammunition train. He was 
with the army of occupation, He received 
the Purple Heart, the Vedun Medal and a 
citation from General Pershing for meritori- 
ous and conspicuous services. 

Markle introduced in the anthracite re- 
gion tables for the cleaning and preparation 
of the fine sizes of anthracite. He developed 
tand patented a new fuel, Anthracoke and 
conceived the idea of improving the struc- 
ture of metallurgical coke by using anthra- 
cite fines as an additive to bituminous coking 
coal. 

Following World War I Markle was a spe- 
cial engineer in charge of research, prepara- 
tion and use of fine sizes of anthracite 
with Hudson Coal Co. In 1921, Markle and 
his associates formed the Fuel Service Co., 
with offices in New York City and with 
Markle as president and board chairman. In 
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1926 he went to Jeddo as president of Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Corp. 

Markle heads the Raven Run Coal Co., 
Jeddo Supply Co., and Jeddo Tunnel Co., and 
is a director of Virginia Coal & Iron Oo., 
General Coal Co., Stonega Coke & Coal Co, 
Interstate Railroad Co., the Northeastern 
Pennsylvania National Bank, and the 
Anthracite Institute. i 


Our Depreciation Policy and Foreign 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified by the decision announced to- 
day by Remington Rand Corp., principal 
employer in the city of Elmira, N.Y., in 
my congressional district, to abandon its 
original plan to move its manual type- 
writer production operations from 
Elmira to a new plant to be located over- 
seas. 

I congratulate Remington Rand on its 
decision, which will mean so very much 
to the Elmira community, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a copy of their announcement to the 
employees of the Elmira plant: 

JANUARY 26, 1961. 
To All Employees at Our Elmira Plant: 

In September we announced in Elmira our 
intention to transfer this year the produc- 
tion of standard (nonelectric) typewriters 
from Elmira to some of our plants in Eu- 
rope—closer to the growing market for these 
machines. We have now decided not to carry 
through this plan. 

We were led to the September decision by 
several factors that have kept the company 
from earning a profit on standard machines 
Produced in this country: 

1. American plants producing typewriters 
for sale abroad are increasingly handicapped 
by competition from lower priced machines 
manufactured abroad at lower production 
costs. Moreover, typewriters manufactured 
abroad at low cost and sold here have an ad- 
vantage over domestically produced ma- 
chines, since there is no U.S. tariff on im- 
ported typewriters. 

2. Demand for standard typewriters in 
the United States is dwindling. The major 
market for these machines now is abroad, 
and is steadily expanding. Sales of stand- 
ard typewriters in foreign countries have 
more than doubled in 10 years, while they 
have dropped 88 percent in the United 
States, where electric typewriters are in 
growing demand. 

We concluded therefore that to manufac- 
ture our standard machines in our exist- 
ing plants in Europe rather than at the 
Elmira plant would enable us to cut costs 
and thus compete more successfully—both 
in the European market and in the American 
market—against foreign-produced type- 
writers. 

Since September, when this decision was 
first announced, the business recession in 
the United States has taken on more serious 
implications. In November, for example, 
nine major cities were added to the Federal 
Government's growing list of economically 
distressed areas. While we are confident that 
general recovery is imminent, we want to do 
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nothing that would in any way aggravate the 
situation, particularly as it might affect the 
welfare of our employees and the Elmira 
community. After all, this company has 
been operating in Elmira for more than 24 
years. We are proud to be part of the com- 
munity. We are involved in the prosperity 
and well-being of this area. Indeed, we are 
continuing our search for new products to 
be produced at the Elmira plant. 

Also, there has been growing national con- 
cern during the past few weeks over the gold 
situation and the unfavorable U.S. balance 
of payments. On November 17 President 
Eisenhower publicly emphasized the gravity 
of the situation. 

This company has no desire to contribute 
even in a small way to these problems by 
shifting production of standard typewriters 
from this country to Europe, even though 
this would be the prudent thing to do if 
manufacturing costs were the only consid- 
eration, Moreover, with the new awareness 
of this country’s problems it is already ap- 
Parent that the U.S. market will increasingly 
show a distinct preference for American- 
made products. 

Because of these recent developments the 
decision has been made to keep production 
of standard typewriters in Elmira. 

We have had all along the understand- 
ing and cooperation of all Rand 
employees in Elmira—and indeed the whole 
community—in this matter. Therefore, we 
Want to get this news to you immediately. 

We are hopeful that the savings we had 
Planned to make through the program an- 
nounced in September can be offset through 

efficiency of management and 
Manufacture and by stepping up our sales 
activity. This will require full cooperation 
from our Toant employees and the city of 
Elmira. e know we can count on all of 
you to do your best to this end. 

Sincerely, 
Dausx L. BRT. 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, it strikes me that Rem- 
ington Rand will need our help if it is 
Boing to succeed in meeting the threat 
of foreign competition. Not only will 
Management, labor, and the local com- 
munity have to rise to the challenges 
therein expressed, but, in my judgment, 
Congress should give its immediate at- 
tention to the need for liberalizing our 
Present Federal depreciation laws and 
Tegulations. By way of contrast to the 
Manner in which our archaic approach 
hampers those firms that, with courage 
and patriotism, are beginning to dig in 
against the rising tide of imports of all 
kinds, I am also including, under leave 
to extend my remarks, the following 
timely article taken from the January 
1961 issue of the Small Business Associa- 
tion of New England Bulletin, which 
shows what some of our allies and com- 
betitors have been doing in this field: 

DEPRECIATION POLICIES ABROAD 

With the convening of a new Congress in 
1961, depreciation and other tax reform is one 
of the topics uppermost in many business- 
men's minds. It has been apparent for a 
long time that this country’s depreciation 
rules were becoming more and more a handi- 
Cap in the continuing battle with foreign 
competition. Just exactly what are the ad- 
vantages in the area of depreciation allow- 
ance which obtains to our friends abroad; 
& brief summarization would seem to be of 
interest. 

The following paragraphs give briefly the 
major features of the laws and practices in 
some of the principal industrial countries in 
Western Europe, The material herein was 
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adapted from a priyate memorandum pre- 
pared by Prof. Dan Throop Smith of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and appeared in monthly letter 
Business and Economic Conditions published 
by the First National City Bank of New York. 
They provide working examples of the range 
of possible measures that might be adapted 
for our own use. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Though the United Kingdom is regarded as 
having the least liberal depreciation allow- 
ances of the European countries, its practices 
are far more encouraging for private invest- 
ment than those of the United States. Basic 
rates, developed in consultation with various 
trade associations, are set at 744, 10, 12%, 
and 20 percent for various categories of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment. Ap- 
plied on a declining balance basis, they are 
increased by one-fourth; this makes the 
effective rates 9%, 1214, 1554, and 25 percent, 
Individual companies, it should be noted, 
are not firmly bound to these schedules and 
may be able to justify higher rates. 

Over and above the regular rates, addi- 
tional tax inducements to investment are of- 
fered—investment allowances and initial al- 
lowances. An investment allowance is given 
over and above the original cost which can 
be recovered in full, irrespective of the in- 
vestment allowance. An initial allowance is 
available, in the first year, against the origi- 
nal cost, in addition to the regular allow- 
ance. In subsequent years the regular al- 
lowances are applied to the cost thus re- 
duced. In the years since the war there 
have been numerous changes in these two 
allowances, intended to achieve both coun- 
tercyclical stabilization and longrun in- 
creases in investment. 

Among the combined allowances estab- 
lished in 1959 and unchanged in the April 
1960 budget, is an investment allowance of 
20 percent plus an initial allowance of 10 
percent on new machinery and plant. For 
machinery receiving the basic 12½ percent 
rate, this gives a total allowance in the year 
of acquisition of 4554 percent, made upon 
the declining balance basis as follows: 20 
percent investment allowance, 10 percent 
initial allowance, and 155 percent regular 
depreciation based on 1½ times 12% per- 
cent. If the basic rate were 10 percent, the 
first year allowance would still be 42%4 per- 
cent. 


In sum, the most striking features of Brit- 
ish depreciation practice are the use of 
board categories of depreciable property and 
the extremely liberal allowances in the year 
of acquisition. 

FRANCE 


On the whole, depreciation practices in 
France are more liberal than in the United 
Kingdom. France, beside providing initial 
allowances for new investment, permits more 
rapid rates of writeoff and also revaluation 
of property to compensate for past inflations. 
Allowable rates of depreciation for each in- 
dividual company are subject to determina- 
tion on the basis of the particular operation. 
But tax officials have published rates ap- 
propriate for various industries that have 
been agreed upon after discussion with trade 
associations. These rates can be counted on 
as acceptable to tax officials. Ordinary ma- 
chinery is given a 15 percent rate on a 
straight-line basis, a rate of writeoff con- 
sistent with a life of less than 7 years. 
When such machinery is used for multiple- 
shift operations, the rate may be increased 
to 20 or 30 percent. 

On top of this, a double allowance is 
given in the first year. For ori ma- 
chinery, this means a 30-percent allowance 
with the remaining 70 percent depreciable 
at 15 percent of original cost and written 
off in less than § more years. Heavy machin- 
ery, such as steel mill equipment, is given 
a 10-percent rate, also with a double al- 
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lowance in the first year. In addition, for 
various classes of machinery, an initial al- 
lowance of 10 percent is given. 

Last December, France went even further 
by authorizing depreciation on a declining- 
balance basis. Under this system, straight 
line rates may be increased by 1% times for 
property with a life of 3 or 4 years, doubled 
for a life of 5 or 6 years, and raised by 214 
times for lives of more than 6 years. If 
used, these higher rates supplant the initial 
allowance and double allowance in the first 
year. They result in a lower deduction in 
the first year, but higher allowances in the 
second and third years. Under the straight 
line system, property with a 10-percent rate 
would get 28 percent of cost written off in 
the first year (10 percent initial allowance 
plus double the 9 percent allowed on the bal- 
ance of cost spread over 10 years) and 9 
percent in each succeeding year. Under the 
new method, however, the allowances in the 
first 3 years would be 25, 18.8, and 14 percent, 
respectively, or a total of 57.8 percent in 
the first 3 years, compared with 46 percent 
under the previous method. 

Aside from rapid recovery of original costs, 
France also permits revaluation of assets by 
applying factors ranging from 1 for assets 
acquired in 1959 to 243 for assets dating 
back to 1914 and earlier, and in the case 
of inventory from 1 for 1959 to 388.9 dating 
back to 1914 and prior years. These factors 
are applied to both historic cost and annual 
depreciation allowances since the date of 
acquisition. Even property written off com- 
pletely can haye a restored value for addi- 
tional depreciation. 

GERMANY 


Tax policies to encourage private enter- 
prise, beginning in 1948, played a central 
role in the dazzling recovery of the German 
economy. Apart from easier rates of tax 
than we apply, the German industry is per- 
mitted more rapid writeoff of new plant. 

Following the Currency Reform Act in 
1948, revaluation of assets was authorized for 
depreciation and tax purposes and special 
initial allowances for new equipment, run- 
ning up to 50 percent, were brought into 
play for a number of years. These have now 
la 


Regular depreciation rates in Germany 
are determined in the light of the particular 
circumstances of each taxpayer, but 2 years 
ago a series of allowable rates were pub- 
lished as guidelines, Taxpayers can count 
on these rates being accepted, but they may 
use eyen higher rates if they can justify 
them. For machinery, a basic rate of 10 
percent is common for straight-line depre- 
ciation. But under a declining balance for- 
mula, this may be increased by a multiplier 
of 2%, thus giving a writeoff of 25 percent 
in the first year and about 58 percent of cost 
in the initial 3 years. The Government re- 
cently has recommended to the legislature 
that the multiplier be pared to 2 on the idea 
that the allowance is unnecessarily generous 
and has contributed to excessive pressure on 
capital goods industry. 

SWEDEN 


Wide leeway in the timing of deductions 
has long been a distinctive feature of de- 
preciation practice in Sweden. Up to 1956, 
business was permitted complete freedom; 
any amount up to the full cost of plant, ma- 
chinery, and equipment was allowed in any 
year at the taxpayer's discretion. This sys- 
tem of free depreciation was regarded as the 
ultimate in liberality. 

The freedom was somewhat curtailed 4 
years ago. Two alternative methods are now 
used: depreciation according to plan and de- 
preciation on a bookkeeping basis. Basically, 
a writeoff rate of 20 percent (consistent with 
a 5-year life) can be applied to the historic 
cost of plant and equipment. On the book- 
keeping basis, the taxpayer may write off 30 
percent of book value at the beginning of the 
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year, plus the cost of acquisitions and minus 
any realizations during the year. If this 
formula fails to yleld a writeoff of 20 percent, 
then the taxpayer may use 20 percent of his- 
toric cost as his cepreclation rate. The prin- 
cipal requirement In using this formula is 
that the taxpayer use a method of bookkeep- 
ing that will permit gains from sales of 
depreciated assets to be brought into ac- 
count. 7 ; 

But beyond liberal depreciation of actual 
cost, Sweden permits a tax deduction of up 
to 40 percent of net income for reserves to 
stabilize economic activity. Forty percent of 
the amount deducted (or 16 percent of 
profits) must be invested with the central 
bank, for use as permitted depending on 
the level of economic activity and employ- 
ment. The company is free to use the rest 
of the money as it sees fit. 

Such liberal treatment of Investment does 
not represent favored treatment of big busi- 
ness. Sweden's programs were all developed 
under a Labor-Socialist government with the 
aim of increasing productivity through more 
investment. 


BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, AND ITALY 


In Belgium, assets for depreciation pur- 
poses are grouped to broad categories with 
Tates ranging from 10 to 25 percent for ma- 
chinery. In 1954-56 and again since 1959, 
special investment allowances of up to 80 
percent have been granted. These have been 
limited to new ventures or very large expan- 
sions of existing plant. 

In the Netherlands, both initial and in- 
vestment allowances are used to spur invest- 
ment. Since 1949, initial allowances have 
been 3314 percent with varying requirements 
for spreading the allowances over the early 
years. Both the initial allowance and regu- 
ler depreciation may be taken from the time 
that a contract is placed, not, as with most 
countries, when it is actually put to use. 
Depreciation allowances which are not cov- 
ai by profits in any one year may be taken 


years. 

In Italy, the rates of depreciation as laid 
down by the tax authorities vary from 3 to 
20 percent per year. However, accelerated 
depreciation on new plant is provided for by 
& form of initial allowance which reduces the 
normal depreciation period by two-fifths. 
This 40-percent initial allowance may be 
spread over the first 4 years of the life of the 
asset (subject to a 15 percent maximum in 
3 one year) in addition to regular depre- 

on. 


United-Italian Labor Council Resolves To 
Support Italian Democracy and Free 
Trade Unionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26,1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, at its 
19th annual conference held in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1960, the United-Italian American 
Labor Council passed two important res- 
olutions which I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION SUPPORTING ITALIAN DEMOCRACY 
AND Free TRADE UNIoNISM 
The strengthening of Italian democracy 


has always been one of the main purposes 
of the United-Italian American Labor Coun- 
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ell, In striving for this objective, we were 
motivated by our conviction that a strong 
Italian democracy is In the best interests of 
American and world democracy. 

In Italy, as elsewhere, free trade unionism 
is one of the main pillars of democracy. In 
this realization, our council has continuously 
given its highest attention to helping the 
growth of free trade unionism in Italy. 

We firmly believe that the safeguarding 
and promotion of freedom is the paramount 
issue confronting all mankind. This issue 
is of the most pressing concern especially 
for countries like Italy which are so close to 
the Iron Curtain empire. 

All evidence confirms the unceasing Sovict 
totalitarian imperialist drive to subvert and 
destroy the defenses of the free world, par- 
ticularly in countries like Italy, which are on 
the frontline of the defense of the free 
world. 

This is why the Moscow strategists have 
always given special attention to the disrup- 
tion of Italian democracy through direct 
support of its fifth column, the Communist 
Party and its allies, and the C.G.I.L. which 
it dominates. Toward this end, the Com- 
munist Party of Italy has engaged in united 
front maneuvers with totalitarian neofas- 
cists. It has also systematically sought to 
lure greedy Italian industrialists by helping 
arrange for their quick, profitable, economic 
deals with the Soviet dictatorship. 

The campaign for so-called coexistence, 
now being waged by Moscow, is nothing else 
than a deceitful, camouflaged drive to de- 
stroy freedom and pave the way for Com- 
munist domination of the world. This cam- 
paign serves as a smoke screen for new at- 
tempts by the Kremlin to weaken, divide, and 
undermine the political and free trade union 
forces of the denrocratic Republic of Italy. 

Our council, therefore, urges the Govern- 
ment of the United States that: 

No official American agency should en- 
courage any political, trade union or cultural 
group to cooperate on a local, or national 
scale with the Communist Party or the 
Communist-dominated C. GJ. L. of Italy. 

We further call to the attention of all the 
freedom-loving political and free trade union 
organizations in Italy the urgent necessity 
of their greatest vigilance in order to defeat: 

1. All attempts by the Communist Party 
to weaken or wreck the democratic entente 
which was reestablished in Italy after the 
bloody riots of July 1960. The more the 
democratic entente is strengthened, the 
safer Itallan democracy will be. 

2. All maneuvers by the Moscow-domi- 
nated C. GL. to undermine the two free 
trade union federations of Italy—the C. I. S. L. 
and the UI.L.—through fake unity schemes. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
permanent isolation and weak: of the 
Communist fifth column in Italy, as else- 
where, are possible only when democracy is 
supported by a vigorous, united free trade 
union movement. It is this unity which we 
wish for Italy—a unity further buttressed by 
a free and powerful cooperative movement, 
which is such a vital necessity for a demo- 
cratic and prosperous Italy. 

RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION 


Whereas during the 1960 election cam- 
paign both presidential candidates—Vice 
President Richard Nixon and Senator John 
F, Kennedy—solemnly pledged themselves to 
humanize, liberalize and improve sub- 
stantially our immigration laws; and 

Whereas President-elect Kennedy, first as 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
and later as Senator, manifested, on numer- 
ous occasions, his support of such needed 
legislation: Be it 

Resolved, that this 19th annual conference 
of the United-Italian American Labor Coun- 
cil, held on December 17, 1961, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, To appeal to the 
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newly elected President of the United States 
and to the Members of the incoming Con- 
gress to give prompt and favorable consid- 
eration to the following measures: 

1. To implement, without further delay, 
Public Law 363 which was enacted last year 
and which provided for the admittance to 
the United States, extra quota, of about 
50,000 close relatives whose approved appli- 
caron were dated prior to December. 31, 
1 : 

2. To enact a law allowing admittance to 
the United States, extra quota, of family 
members of American citizens who have 
registered during the period from January 1, 
1954, to date; 

3. To make it easier for skilled workers, 
needed by the American economy, to be ad- 
mitted to the United States, and to put on a 
par the number of such immigrants allowed 
to countries like Italy with the number al- 
lowed to countries like England or Germany; 
and be it further 

Resolved, To appeal to the President-elect 
John F, Kennedy and the new Congress to 
consider favorably the following necessary 
measures: 

1. To distribute among the members of 
the North Atlantic Alliance the quota num- 
bers left unused by countries which are 
today allowed greater quota; 

2. To humanize and put on an equitable 
basis deportations by empowering the Presi- 
dent of the United States to pardon individ- 
uals when required by the national interest 
and security, and elementary Justice upon 
recommendation by the Department of State, 
the Department of Justice, or any competent 
security agency of our Government; 

8. To base the quota allowed to each 
country on the 1960 census instead of the 
1920 census. 


Scrapping of Ships Questioned As Leav- 
ing United States Short in Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I attach an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times of January 4, relating to the 
scrapping of ships owned by the U.S. 
Government. 

One of my good friends in Philadelphia, 
Max M. Batzer, attorney at law and proc- 
tor in admiralty who has had a Navy 
background, wrote me that some of the 
vessels being scrapped are headed toward 
Japan. He contends that Japan's trade 
hunger cannot be controlled in futuro by 
mere gentlemen’s agreements. He says 
obviously any enforcement of agree- 
ments would be practically impossible 
once possession of these vessels is given 
up. These, he feels, might be a consid- 
eration of Congress in their deliberations. 

The article referred to follows: 
ScRaFPING oF SHIPS QUESTIONED AS LEAVING 

UNITED STATES SHORT IN CRISIS—LAND AND 

Conway DEFEND VALUE OF LBERTYS IN 

EMERGENCY—VESSELS’ SPEED. CALLED No 

HANDICAP 


(By George Horne) 
The wisdom of the Federal Government's 


ship-scrapping program is being sharply 
questioned in some shipping circles. 
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Critics of the program are warning that 
the country may meet an emergency that 
` Would ralse grave questions about the de- 
cision to dispose of most of the huge fleet of 
mothballed Liberty ships that has been ly- 
ing in reserve bases since the war. 

Two former top Government shipping au- 
thorities are among the critics. 

One is Vice Adm. Emory S. Land, re- 
tired Navy officer, who headed the War Ship- 
Ping Administration under which the Lib- 
ertys—the so-called ugly ducklings—were 
built and operated in World War II. 

Another is Granville Conway, also a former 
War Shipping Administrator and now presi- 
dent of the Cosmopolitan Shipping Co, of 
New York, He served with Admiral Land and 
Succeeded him in the WSA post. 

There are about 2,000 ships in the reserve 
fleet bases on the 3 coasts, remnants of 
the 5,777 ships of 66,291,678 deadweight 
tons that were built in a billion-dollar crash 
Program from 1939 to 1945. 

Of these, about 1,200 are Liberty ships, all 
in fairly good condition and maintained in 
& near state of readiness. 

More than a year ago the Federal Mari- 

Board announced that the Adminis- 
tration had decided to sell some of the 
Libertys for scrap, 

The program has expanded, and the target 
at present is 1,000 ships, which would about 
eliminate the last of the Libertys on reserve. 
Up to now, 323 vessels, mostly Liberty-class 
Ships, have been sold for a total of $26,- 
500,000. Domestic buyers took the bulk of 
the tonnage—277 ships in all. Foreign 
buyers paid about $4,250,000 for the 46 other 
Ships. All those purchased must be 
Scrapped, 

Admiral Land has been carrying on his 
campaign to save the Liberty fleet in a series 
of comments in recent issues of the semi- 
aa publication, Naval Institute Pro- 


88. 

Recalling the frantic building programs of 
the two world wars, the admiral said “the 
submarine is still with us; some believe it 
is even more serious" than in either of the 


oe history teach us anything” he 


Some who favor the scrapping program 
contend that the old 10-knot Liberty ship 
Will be useless for transport, because of the 
slow speed. But the critics believe that con- 
Yoy protection will be even better than in 
the last war, when submarines could easily 
Outsall the old ugly ducklings, and that in 
any future emergency, just as in the others, 
the nation with the most ships will win. 

In a convoy, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether you make 10 knots or 20, as 
far as safety is concerned,” Mr. Conway said. 
If we get into a scrap the Liberty ships will 

invaluable, and many of them could be 
put into service in 2 weeks,” 

ships are scattered around the coun- 
try in half a dozen reserve fleet bases. In 
one of them, in the Hudson River near 
Haverstraw, there are 86 Libertys, some of 
them in use as grain storage vessels. They 
are being maintained in semireadiness at a 
Cost of about 83,000 a ship a year, 

The value of the Liberty, as far as defense 
Planners are concerned, is her simple re- 
clprocating engine, Some Government offi- 
cials who handled the withdrawal of Liberty 
ships in the Korean war 10 years ago point 
Out that extensive skills are not required in 
manning her enginerooms. 

You can take men off the farms and 
teach them to run these reciprocating en- 
gines in a few days,” one sald. 

In the Korean crisis, beginning in July 
1950, a total of 707 ships were reactivated, 
including 434 Libertys. 
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Let’s Not Let Our Military Families Be 
the Only Ones To Bear the Burden of 
Halting Our Gold Outflow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK £ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, to- 
gether with other Members of the House 
I have been deeply concerned over the 
plight of oversea military personnel and 
their dependents. I firmly believe that 
no serviceman, his dependents, or any 
other American citizen would for one 
moment shirk from any sacrifice that is 
genuinely necessary in the interests of 
our national security and well-being. 

However, the recent policy of reducing 
the number of dependents accompany- 
ing military personnel overseas has cre- 
ated a problem as far as the morale of 
our military personnel is concerned. 
This problem stems directly, I believe, 
from the realization by our military per- 
sonnel that at least as far as the policy 
has been implemented to date, our mili- 
tary personnel are bearing the brunt, if 
not the total burden, of the policy of re- 
ducing gold expenditures overseas by re- 
stricting the number of oversea mili- 
tary dependents. 

That the military personnel should 
bear a disproportionate burden in the 
matter of reducing the number of over- 
sea dependents is manifestly unjust. 
The inequity of the situation, in turn, 
cannot help but have a deleterious ef- 
fect upon service morale, military per- 
sonnel procurement, officer retention, 
and reenlistment rates. 

The expression of interest and con- 
cern by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable Cart Vinson has been appre- 
ciated by service personnel everywhere 
and supported by Members of Congress, 
the press, and the public who have 
shared this concern. Chairman VINSON’S 
action in this matter constitutes another 
of the innumerable examples of his con- 
stant attention to the problems of mili- 
tary personnel and his determination to 
rectify injustices imposed upon them. 

One of the most effective public voices 
raised in support of servicemen and their 
dependents is that of the Veterans of 


Foreign Wars of the United States. Ever 


since it appeared that servicemen and 
their dependents were bearing the brunt 
of the burden, the VFW has, through 
speeches by its leaders at National, State, 
and local levels, press releases, and con- 
tacts with Members of Congress, sought 
to correct the unjust situation in which 
military personnel and their dependents 
have been placed. 

Leading this VFW effort has been that 
organization’s national commander in 
chief, Ted C. Connell of Killeen, Tex. 
His speeches and interviews on the sub- 
ject of dependents of oversea servicemen 
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are too numerous to reprint at this time. 

However, these speeches and interviews 

constitute a record of patriotic interest 

in our military personnel, and in turn, 
in the security of our Nation. 

I inelude at the end of my remarks 
two press releases by VFW Commander 
in Chief Ted C. Connell, urging fair play 
for military personnel and their depend- 
ents. Also included is an article from 
the January 21, 1961, Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal, entitled “VFW Chief 
Comments: ‘Gold Dollar Widow’ Ban Hit 
at Capitol.” This article quotes Senator 
Hucx Scorr, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the VFW commander in chief, 
Ted C. Connell, urging equitable treat- 
ment of oversea servicemen and their 
dependents. 

I have long shared the opinion of 
many other Members of Congress, as well 
as the public, that Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
has been one of our truly great Secre- 
taries of Defense. As Members of this 
House are well aware, his almost 8 years 
in the Pentagon have been characterized 
by a continuing interest in and devo- 
tion to the officers and enlisted person- 
nel of our Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents. 

Just prior to his departure from the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, Secretary 
Gates on January 18 performed another 
service for military personnel. On that 
date, he addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent. In that letter, he pointed out that 
other agencies of the Government were 
not restricting the number of oversea 
dependents as was the Department of 
Defense, and he urged that relief for 
military personnel and their dependents 
should be sought as soon as feasible. 

Because of the historic importance of 
the letters exchanged between Thomas S. 
Gates as Secretary of Defense, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, I am also including 
these letters at the end of my remarks, 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee of this House, I believe our 
servicemen and their dependents will de- 
rive a sense of reassurance from the fact 
that their plight is not forgotten and that 
such individuals as Chairman Vinson 
and Secretary Gates are seeking fair 
treatment for them. This feeling of re- 
assurance should be heightened by their 
knowing that a great organization, such 
as the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United Stetes, composed of oversea vet- 
erans, has been working ceaselessly and 
effectively in the interest of justice for 
the oversea servicemen and their de- 
pendents. 5 

The enclosures follow: 

STATEMENT TO THE Press, By TED C. CONNELL, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOR- 
EIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, NOVEM- 
BER 22, 1980 
Kansas Crry, Mo., November 22.—Ted C. 

Connell, Killeen, Tex., commander in chief 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, has ques- 

tioned the directive by President Dwight 

Eisenhower that will result in the families 

of servicemen serving overseas being brought 

back to this country. 

“The President’s decision,” Connell said, 
“came as a complete surprise not only to 
me, but also to the men in the service, many 
of whom had reenlisted on the promise that 
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they could take their families with them if 
they were sent to an overscas base. I am 
afraid that this move may lead to a critical 
breakdown in morale among those men in 
the service. Such a result would wipe out 
all the time and money that has been spent 
encouraging men to make a career in the 
military service. 

“I am fearful also,” Commander Connell 
said, “of the psychological effect this might 
have on our allies around the world. To 
many of these people the fact that our 
military personnel were allowed to bring 
thelr families with them was proof enough 
that our men were there on a peaceful mis- 
sion. Now we risk the chance that Russia 
may use this new move as a potent propa- 
ganda weapon by telling the uninformed 
of the world that once these clvillans are 
gone the United States plans a shooting 
war.” 

Concluding his statement the VFW leader 
said: “And finally, if the outflow of money 
from our country is as serious as this new 
order would indicate, I wonder if the rela- 
tively small amount that will be saved by 
bringing the families of these servicemen 
home will alter the situation enough to risk 
damaging morale overseas. As never before 
in our history it is necessary to maintain the 
confidence of our allies while at the same 
time maintaining high morale among those 
men we are asking to absorb the first harsh 
blows in the event of a shooting war. The 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
anxiously waitifig to hear more on this sub- 
ject from the President and the Defense De- 
partment. Only under most severe condi- 
tions should we be willing to. risk the morale 
of our fighting men and the confidence of 
our allies, 

“I do understand the Defense Depart- 
ment is taking every step to minimize this 
blow to our servicemen and is to be ap- 
plauded for doing so. I understand also that 
the morale of our troops should not, and 
probably is not, dependent upon having 
their families with them, but the precedent 
having- been set will make this new action 
More difficult for them to accept.” 

The statement was released through VFW 
national headquarters. 


BTATEMENT TO THE Press, BY TED C. CONNELL, 
COMMANDER IN’ CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOR- 
XION Wars OF THE UNITED STATES, JANU- 
any 16, 1961 
Wasuincton, D.C.—A reevaluation of the 

order to reduce the number of dependents 

of oversea military personnel will be asked 
for by Ted O. Connell, Killeen, Tex., com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars. 

Commenting on the subject, following a 
meeting of other top VFW sta officials, 
Commander in Chief Connell said, “The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars does not presume to 
pass technical Judgment on the seriousness 
of the outflow of our gold supply. However, 
if the gold situation is so serious that it re- 
quires the reduction in the number of de- 
pendents of military personnel overseas, and 
in the curtailment of post exchange and 
other privileges, then it ts only fair and 
equitable that other agencies of the US, 
Government, such as employees of the State 
Department, Commerce Department, etc., 
bear an equal portion of the same type of 
restrictions placed on military personnel. 

“If others do not bear their proportionate 
share of the burden, then these restrictions 
on the military and their dependents should 
be rescinded,” he sald. 

Concluding, the VFW leader said, "I hon- 
estly and firmly believe it is a dangerous 
practice to turn only to the military for 
sacrifice during time of financial crisis. I 
believe the time is at hand when all citizens 
must be asked to face up to these problems. 
This would include the tourists, as well as 
the great corporations doing business over- 
seas, To ask the military alone to carry the 
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brunt of the present problem is manifestly 

unfair. Our Nation must not make second- 

class citizens of the military and their de- 

pendents.” 

VFW Cxurer Comments: Goto DOLLAR 
Wow” Ban Hrr at CAPITOL 


Senator Huc Scorr, Republican, of Penn- 
sylyania, bas called for modification of the 
“gold dollar widow” order. 

Addressing the Senate January 17, he said 
military personnel “cannot be expected to 
remain in the services, loyal and effective, if 
they are required by the United States to 
leave their families at home.“ 

“The reasons underlying the issuance of 
the order should be reexamined,” Senator 
Scorr sald. 

At the same time, Ted C. Connell, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars said if the “gold dollar widow” order 
is to be continued “then it is only fair and 
equitable that other agencies of the US. 
Government, such as employees of the State 
Department, Commerce Department, etc., 
bear an equal portion of the same type of re- 
strictions placed on military personnel.” He 
said “If others do not bear their proportion- 
ate share of the burden, then these restric- 
tions on the military and their dependents 
should be rescinded.” 

Dear MR. President: I think that it would 
be of value in the interest of continuity of 
government to review some of our conversa- 
tions and record the views I expressed con- 
cerning your directive of November 16, 1960, 
with respect to the U.S. balance of payments, 
and to report on the effect which the im- 
plementation of this directive has had on 
the Defense Department. 

In our discussions, I differentiated between 
measures to reduce the number of depend- 
ents in foreign areas and other measures 
designed to relieve our balance of payments 
situation. The latter, I advised, could and 
would be put into effect without reserva- 
tions. As to the former, it was understood 
that we must take urgent steps, in the 
sphere of these expenditures abroad, that 
would promptly contribute to reducing the 
deficit in our international balance of pay- 
ments—then running at the rate of over 63 
billion a year, with large foreign accumula- 
tion of gold and liquid dollar assets, espe- 
cially by some of the industrialized countries 
in which these military expenditures were 
heavily concentrated. At the same time, it 
was understood that with a view to assuring 
that treatment of personnel throughout the 
Government would be as comparable as pos- 
sible to that applied to Defense personnel, 
every effort would be made to have other 
agencies and departments which have per- 
sonnel abroad reduce their personnel and 
dependents in foreign countries, when such 
reductions could be accomplished without 
impairing the fulfillment of essential U.S. 
policy objectives. 

As evidenced by the orders which it had 
issued, the Defense Department has initiated 
action on all of the points specified In your 
directive. With respect to dependents, we 
have recognized from the outset that it 
would be desirable to alleviate the problem 
of separation of families as soon as practi- 
cable. The actions have been taken in good 
spirit and can be sustained if necessary for 
an appreciable period. However, as foreseen 
In our conversations, the adverse impact of 
the separation of families is substantial and, 
in my opinion, relief should be sought as 
soon as feasible. This impact has been 
heightened by the fact that other agencies 
are not planning to reduce the number of 
their dependents significantly. 

If you have no objection, I should Uke to 
acquaint my successor with the foregoing. 

With great respect, I remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
THOMAS 8. GATES, 
Secretary of Defense. 


January 26 


Dear Mr. Secrerary: I fully agree that 
the understandings and views outlined in 
your letter of January 18, 1961, with respect 
to the directive of November 16, 1960, on the 
U.S. balance of payments should be placed 
on record. 

Fundamentally, as you say, these measures 
were taken to improve our difficult balance- 
of-payments situation and to show our seri- 
ousness and our determination to meet this 
problem. It has been my constant hope that 
it would be possible eventually to relieve 
hardships occasioned by these actions, giv- 
ing priority to those which involve family 
separation. I know that you have, for this 
purpose, been studying reductions in the 
length of overseas tours. Also, I have been 
in full agreement that, over any extended 
period of time, the treatment applied to 
Defense personnel must be as far as pos- 
sible comparable to that applied through- 
out the rest of Government. To this end, 
all Departments of the Government are un- 
der instructions to continue to examine the 
size of their staffs abroad and the number of 
their dependents accompanying these staffs 
with the objective of making further reduc- 
tions wherever possible, 

As you know, my directive has been viewed 
as one that should appropriately be under 
close and continued review, and at my di- 
rection specific follow-up procedures are in 
effect. Among the matters requiring con- 
tinued attention are the further develop- 
ment of our balance-of-payments situation 
in light of actions taken, any possibility of 
making some reduction of our forces de- 
ployed overseas (thus reducing separations 
from dependents) and any evidence of any 
undue adverse effect on our military forces. 

In light of the above, I approve your 
recommendation to acquaint your successor 
with your letter of January 18, 1961, and 
this reply. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 


Area Redevelopment Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26,1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


STATEMENT BY SOLOMON BARKIN, Dmecrox 
Or RESEARCH, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 
We are most enthused at the determina- 

tion of the present leaders of the Senate and 
the incoming administration to secure quick 
passage of the area development legislation. 
We wish to express our appreciation to 
Senator PauL Dovctas for the diligent and 
persistent efforts on his part to assure con- 
stant attention to this problem. It has been 
truly catapulted from a back seat to the front 
rows of public concern. President Kennedy, 
through his dramatic espousal of the needs 
of areas such as New England and ‘more 
recently the West Virginia and Appalachian 
coal areas, has given renewed vigor to the 
determination of all of us who have labored 
to make the American people aware of this 
blight on the good name and economic well- 
being of our Nation and its restraint on our 
economic growth, 

We wholeheartedly endorse the proposed 
legislation seeking to establish a first posi- 
tive step toward the handling of the prob- 
lems of the distressed areas, Truly it is only 
a first step. The task force which dealt 
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With these problems made it clear that the 
Program contained in this bill could only be 
considered as one necessary foundation for a 
more diversified program which seeks to add 
Specific measures needed by individual areas 
and which will later be developed to make the 
Program more effective. We cannot con- 
Sider this legislation other than as provid- 
ing an set of tools for redevelop- 
ment which are useful to all depressed areas. 
ea experience with this program will teach 

more con the supplementary meas- 
me which will make our efforts in this area 

ore effective and ultimately successfully on 
& National basis. 

e are all dedicated by reason of con- 
8ressional policy to development programs to 
achieve “maximum production, employment 
<a p power.“ Without seeking to 
. evelop the distressed areas, this program 

Ould be impossible of achievement. 
It is our belief that a number of changes 
to essential in the present bill if it is fully 
serye the purpose for which it is designed, 
ese are improvements suggested by ex- 
8 rather than changes in the purpose 
Or which this bill is conceived. 
‘een suggested alterations are the follow- 
1. Section 5(a). Add a new category for 
— ting areas as reemployment areas“ 
follows: 6 percent unemployment for 18 
as of ¢he last 24, or 9 percent unem- 
Ployment for 12 out of the last 18 months. 
2. Section 5(e), Add to the end of the 
ph the words “or any organized re- 
gional redevelopment area consisting of sev- 
eral redevelopment areas for common pur- 


8. Section 5(f), It is recommended that 
ie Section be eliminated and considered 
dependently, 
4. Section 11. This provision should be 
a to moxie that the funds ioe tech- 
assistance shall xceed million 
annually. not e $1 
5. Section 22. It is proposed that the fol- 
8 items be included among the reports 
55 by the Administrator: 
annual reports of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Board and the National Public Advis- 
ory Committee; 
(4) reports on the activities of other gov- 
aenal agencies whose projects and ac- 
ties are aiding in the redevelopment of 
Areas and regions in the United States; and 
i (5) recommendations as to national pol- 
pad 3 activities necessary tor the redevelop- 
8 t of specific areas or redevelopment areas 
& group. 
6. It is proposed that the following new 
Section shall be added: 
3 Administrator shall be authorized to 
5 t funds for technical assistance to the 
widen Redevelopment Committee established 
the =~) the rural development program of 
A, S. Department of Agriculture.” 
ere is one section we urge be deleted, 
Sat ely, section 501). As stated it provides 
ae, tional aid or rights to such areas as 
Pr ected and should be dealt with separ- 
in tee its own merits in an appropriate bill 
the TAn context of the specific issues of 
pret of foreign trade. 


A. NEED FOR AN INDEPENDENT ADMINISTRATOR 


One of the issues which has been raised 
10 Wee of the area redevelopment 
. — on is the appropriate location of this 
ea cy. We have taken the position that it 
pea sirable for this agency to be independ- 
8 If it is to be assigned for housekeeping 
22 to any of the existing agencies, It is 
piesested that it be the Housing and Home 
oe Agency. This agency was selected 
acon of the former Dilis approved by both 

uses of Congress but vetoed by President 

nhower, 

None of the alternative agencies is pre- 
Liban by reason of experience to discharge 
1 is responsibility in the appropriate man- 

er. In the case of the Department of Com- 
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merce, its entire orientation has been and 
continues to be unfriendly to the purposes 
of the present legislation. As of the present 
the Department of Interior is not organized 
to administer this set of programs. The De- 
partment of Labor has engaged in only a 
limited number of such functions. 

Purposes of the tegislation 

1. The purpose of this legislation is to help 
communities needing economic redevelop- 
ment expand their economic activities and 
alleviate substantial unemployment and un- 
deremployment within their areas. While 
the bill provides a specific group of aids, its 
most important function is to stimulate in- 
terest and activity at the local level, and 
with the aid and assistance of the Federal 
Government and devise a full program of de- 
velopment necessary for effective growth. 
Many other devices than those provided in 
the act may be needed. 

2. The Administrator must therefore first 
be devoted to helping local groups develop 
programs, Technical assistance is provided. 
He is also charged with helping industries 
causing high levels of unemployment to find 
new approaches to their redevelopment. 
There will be need of getting several redevel- 
opment areas to cooperate in programs on a 
regional level in order that their combined 
efforts may successfully deal with common 
problems. 

3. A successful p. must secure the 
cooperation of all elements in the commu- 
nity including business, labor, government, 
the professionals, and the citizenry as a 
whole. The superior interests of the commu- 
nity must prevail over that of the individual 
sectors. 

4. The Administrator has also to obtain the 
cooperation of many agencies of the Federal 
Government to aid him in the administra- 
tion of the bill. In addition, his responsi- 
bility imposes on him the obligation to se- 
cure recognition of the needs of these re- 
development areas in the programs which 
are administered by other agencies such as 
the military, the purchasing authorities and 
the General Services Administration, and 
bureaus determining location of other Fed- 
eral and State facilities. He must be ever 
ready to-plead the cause of area redevelop- 
ment among other agencies. 

5. He will be charged with the responsi- 
bility of recommending the types of future 
programs required to improve the effective- 
ness of current redevelopment programs for 
all or specific communities. 

The person in charge of this program 
must have a stature commensurate with the 
importance of this program. 

Functions of present government agencies 
1. U.S. Department of Commerce 

This agency seeks to promote general busi- 
ness and commercial activities. The Office 
of Area Redevelopment provides informa- 
tion to all development authorities or par- 
ties. It has not specialized in depressed 
areas as such. It has not been a planning 
agency. It has no experience in making 
loans; making grants for public facilities; 
determining area qualifications; or handling 
any of the other functions. It has not been 
charged with drafting plans for new services. 

The Department has been unsympathetic 
to programs of Federal assistance. The new 
Secretary of Commerce has stressed the im- 
portance of local “business climate” and 
industrious working population rather than 
replanning. His orientation is in terms of 
the underdeveloped low wage areas rather 
than distress caused by declining industries. 

The Department is highly influenced by 
its Business Advisory Committee which is 
dominated by big business, and the primary 
spokesmen for American business, NAM and 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. These organ- 
izations and groups have not been sym- 
pathetic to area redevelopment programs as 
such. 
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2. U.S. Department of Labor 

This department has been favorable to the 
legislation. Its primary interests to date 
have been in certifying the areas of distress 
through its estimates of unemployment and 
in providing local services through the 
US. Employment Service. It has made local 
labor supply surveys. 

3. U.S. Department of Agriculture 


It has conducted a modest Rural Redevel- 
opment program and has relied primarily 
upon local voluntary efforts, Its em) 
has been on local farm activities and local 
industries utilizing farm resources. It has 
also been modest in its aims and achieve- 
ments. 

4. U.S. Department of Interior 

This Department has general developmen- 
tal functions relative to natural resources. 
Many projects are particularly important in 
the redevelopment of an area, These in- 
clude the flelds of timber and minerals. 

5. Housing and Home Finance Agency 

This Agency performs a number of func- 
tions which will have to be expanded under 
the area redevelopment program and already 
has considerable experience in many of these 
fields. It is responsible for urban planning 
assistance, urban renewal loans and grants, 
public works planning advances, public fa- 
cilities loans, loans and subsidies for public 
housing. 

Specific functions 

1. Designation of Redevelopment Areas 

The Administrator will be guided by 
studies of the U.S. Department of Labor and 
findings of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. But actually, he will have to make 
decisions based on his own concepts of com- 
munities having “substantial and persistent 
unemployment.” The bill indicates mini- 
mum conditions, but there are many com- 
munities which will be in these categories 
which will not meet these specific require- 
ments. The Administrator will have to exer- 
cise his Judgment. 

2. Coordination of Governmental Activities 


The bill provides for a Cabinet level Ad- 
visory Board. It is therefore desirable that 
the man in charge should be of comparable 
stature. He will have to secure their advice 
as well as stimulate them to adapt their own 
activities to help in these programs. 


3. Guide a Public Advisory Board 


The Administrator must have the stature 
to head such an agency and to guide them 
in their consideration of these programs. 
On it are the representatives of commu- 
nities, business, labor, agriculture, planners, 
and municipal authorities. The Adminis- 
trator must be a person acceptable to these 
groups. 

4. Convene and Guide Activities of Industries 
Causing High Levels of Unemployment 
The Administrator must command suf- 

cient stature to convene these groups and 

guide them in their redevelopment activ- 
ities. He must have a positive attitude that 
economic growth can be stimulated. 


5. Technical Assistance 


One of the major functions of the Agency 
is to help local groups prepare sound and 
productive redevelopment programs. They 
are necessary to enable a local area to qual- 
ify for financial assistance and loans. There 
are funds for such studies. The Adminis- 
trator’s responsibility is to provide guides, 
certify competences of people who are to 
engage in such work, and to evaluate the 
final program. 

6. Loans for Industrial Facilities 

This function is new since similar loans 
are not now provided in ‘any other agency. 

7. Loans and Grants for Public Facilities 

This function is similar in nature to that 


now performed by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 
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8, Urban Renewal 


There are basically two provisions. 

a. Urban planning grants—this will ex- 
tend grants to depressed areas, even though 
their population exceeds 25,000. 

b. Urban renewal—extends eligibility of 
area redevelopment program to programs for 
industrial plants and facilities. 

These will continue to be administered by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


9. Vocational Training 


These provisions allow the Secretaries of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
to aid programs for yocational education. 


10. Retraining Subsistence Payments 


These are grants to unemployed persons 
who are undergoing training for new jobs. 
These are to be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The Administrator has the responsibility 
of terminating the eligibility of groups and 
areas for these programs. 

We therefore belleve that the most con- 
structive step would be to establish an inde- 
pendent agency which would command the 
respect of other Administrators and con- 
currently discharge the above functions. If 
it is to be assigned to an existing agency the 
only one which appropriately meets most of 
the tests is the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency which already discharges many of 
these responsibilities and could assume the 
overall obligations with the least difficulty. 


B. REEMPLOYMENT AND REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 
MUST RECEIVE SEPARATE BENEFITS 

The present bill provides benefits only to 
completely distressed areas. There are other 
communities which have been extremely 
hard hit. The purpose of the present Hmi- 
tation was to establish more severe criteria 
than those which had been adopted in pre- 
vious years in the House bill. Nevertheless 
the types of communities encompassed by 
the House bill represent those which have 
been distressed and should be aided in their 
redevelopment. 

The underlying belief of many supporters 
of this legislation has been that the assist- 
ance under this bill allows for a variety of 
techniques to be selectively provided to dif- 
ferent communities. It was also believed 
that in view of the limited funds that they 
would be dispersed in ofder of the severity 
of the needs, The present bill now limits 
the benefits exclusively to the severely de- 
pressed communities and now denies all to 
the less distressed communities. 

It is therefore urged that this second 
group of communities be aided in thelr ef- 
forts at redevelopment and assist them in 
their own efforts at recovery. Such a pro- 
gram may also tend to reduce the number of 
communities which would require all forms 
of financial assistance provided above, 

It is therefore proposed that these reem- 

ployment areas which include all of those 
defined as eligible under the approved 
House bill, would not qualify under the 
present Senate bill. They consist of the 
communities which had 6 percent unemploy- 
ment for 18 out of the 24 months which are 
not eligible to be classified as “redevelopment 
areas.“ 
These reemployment communities should 
be eligible for benefits under technical as- 
sistance (section 11) vocational training 
(section 16) and retraining subsistence pay- 
ments (section 16). These measures should 
be looked upon as preventative techniques 
designed to minimize the possibilities of 
these distressed areas classified as reem- 
Ployment areas becoming redevelopment 
areas. 
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The cost of these provisions would be 
minimal but it would start these communi- 
ties on a program of redevelopment and re- 
planning which would be fruitful and useful. 


C. REGIONAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


The present bill might be interpreted to 
allow for the combination of areas into re- 
gional redevelopment zones. But it would 
be helpful if this purpose were made more 
explicit. The purpase is to permit the Ad- 
ministrator to recognize regional redevelop- 
ment areas for the Appalachian district, New 
England areas and New York areas. The 
need for these regional activities was already 
recognized in the task force which stressed 
the urgency of such action. 

The addition of the suggested language 
would make explicit the authority for set- 
ting up such regional redevelopment areas. 


D. INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The addition of the reemployment areas 
and the regional redevelopment areas makes 
it quite clear that the appropriation for 
technical assistance would be insufficient. 
Moreover the present sum noted in the bill 
does not sufficiently recognize the fact that 
all requests for loans and grants must be 
preceded by such a careful program for area 
economic redevelopment. The appropriation 
in these fields should be sufficient to enable 
the communities to get golng on their pro- 
grams, An insufficient appropriation in this 
area would be a bottleneck to the operation 
of the entire program. 


E. ADMINISTRATOR'S ACTIVITIES AND REPORTS 


The Administrator must be recognized as 
being more than an administrator of this 
program. It is his obligation to be concerned 
with the activities and adequacy of other 
programs as they impinge upon the develop- 
ment of reemployment and redevelopment 
areas. His obligations should be specifically 
itemized in the section dealing with the 
nature of his report. 

All too often the advisory bodies, both 
governmental and public, become meaning- 
less agencies and appendages. One way to 
help prevent its occurrence in this field 
would be to demand that there be annual 
reports of the activities of the Area Rede- 
velopment Board and the National Public 
Advisory Committee, 


F. RURAL REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The present Rural Redevelopment Pro- 
gram has been as being a step in 
the right direction but it is inadequately 

and its sights have been too 
modest. It has relied completely on volun- 
tary efforts, and the staffs of existing Gov- 
ernment agencies. It is therefore suggested 
that the activities of local redevelopment 
committees be recognized so as to enable 
them to get the appropriate technical assist- 
ance to undertake the n planning 
projects. On their completion, of course, 
redevelopment committees may be formed 
to undertake the specific programs dictated 
by the reports and they can become appli- 
cants for loans and grants provided under 
the act. 


G. SECTION 5(F) ON AREAS AFFECTED BY IMPORTS 


The present proposal is effete and inconse- 
quential. It merely requires the President 
to notify the Administrator of the fact that 
imports with respect to which a trade agree- 
ment exists have caused injury and to sub- 
mit a report of his report on his action on 
Tariff Commission recommendations. This 
section adds no new qualifications or rights. 
It is informational in its character. The data 
are already available in the public prints. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to cither House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US, Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall be the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
us Record should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
rp a (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


Hawaii's First Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, no less a 
Publication than Dodge News magazine, 
Which is published for the Dodge Divi- 
Sion of Chrysler Corp., and printed, inci- 
dentally, in the city of Detroit, has made 

in its January issue the outstand- 
Success story of Hawaii's first and 
only U.S. Representative, DANIEL K. 
Inouye, now serving his second term in 


Dodge is circulated nationally to more 
800,000 automobile-owning families. 

A few months ago this magazine was 
Judged the best magazine in its class— 
industry-sponsored—in a field of more 
than 3,000 other magazines. Earlier in 
1960 the industrial editors of Detroit 
Presented the magazine with their 
Coveted award for meeting the highest 
8 of professional journalism in 


Inasmuch as the large Chrysler fac- 
tory and its principal showroom are 
located in my congressional district and 
because of my personal admiration for 
—— colleague “Danny” INOUYE, it is in- 
23 a great pleasure for me to place 

e article from Dodge News magazine 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Danny Mane Ir—From SLUM TO CONGRESS 
(By Eloise Engle) 
Pann & politician seeking high office likes 
boast he was born in a log cabin—or that 
ancestors arrived on the Mayflower. DAN 
He made an even bigger jump to fame. 
Ga Taised in a slum, but today he walks 
en Corridors of our Nation's Capitol and, 
in more than one occasion, has been escorted 
to the office at the White House. 
Pia Hawaii's only U.S. Representative, now 
ing his second term of office, youthful 
* — K. Inouye (pronounced In-o-way) 
Still another accomplishment to his 
es He is the first American of Japanese 
escent ever elected to Congress. 
Go I've led a charmed life," the 36-year-old 
fact rern modestly observes. But the 
a remains he made it the hard way. 
a ough he doesn't hesitate to admit he 
Dea from one of the best slums in Honolulu, 
8 earned his present national stature 
the battlefields of World War Ii—fighting 
tenn the American flag. He came out of 
i great conflict minus an arm and with 
ve decorations, including the Distinguished 
Service Cross, 
— is small wonder, then, that politics have 
po n tossed out the proverbial window by 

e natives of our 50th State in the last two 
Congressional elections. Although a Demo- 
2 Inouye always manages to capture a 

fayy Republican vote. Last November, he 
Was reelected by the highest vote in the his- 
tory of Hawaiian politics—135,000 to 47,000 
for his opponent, 
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Congressman Inouye and his lovely wife, 
Maggie, have become one of the most popu- 
lar couples on the Washington scene. “I 
guess people expected me to turn up in 
Washington barefooted and wearing a loud 
Aloha shirt,” he chuckled during an inter- 
view with this writer in his Capitol Hill 
office. “They were surprised when I pointed 
out a few facts about Hawall.“ 

To name them: Hawali has the highest 
literacy rate of any State in the Union, the 
best labor relations, highest minimum wage 
and more automobiles per capita in Hono- 
lulu than any city In the world. The new 
State's prison system has the lowest re- 
turmee rate (recidivism) in the United 
States and its legislature boasts the largest 
number of college graduates in the country. 
At the last election, more than 93 percent 
of the voters turned out. Hawall ranks 12th 
in per capita contribution in taxes and, 
Inouye emphasizes, “we lead the Nation and 
the world in good race relations.” 

How did he manage to bridge the wide 
gap from slum to Congress? 

“I always wanted to be a surgeon,“ INOUYE 
says. “But the war changed that.” There 
was pride in his voice as he recalled the rec- 
ord of the famed 442d Infantry Regiment 
in which he served. He enlisted at the age 
of 19, fought with this outfit in Italy and 
France, earned a battlefield commission as 
a second lieutenant and left the service a 
captain. 

Inovye’s combat team had its moment 
of glory when it faced the German troops 
of the 361st Panzer Grenadier Regiment. 
Danny, weighing only 120 pounds and 
standing 5 feet 6 inches, carried 100 pounds 
of gear on the 2-mile climb up the rocky 
crest of Mount Marciaso, where German 
machinegun nests lay in wait for the Nisei 
men. 

Suddenly, a bullet nicked Ixourz's kid- 
ney—but he kept marching. Spotting a 
tree from which the enemy fire was orig- 
inating, he crept slowly toward it. He 
managed to knock out two machinegun 
nests before a German shattered his right 
elbow with a rifie grenade shot. 

“I lay there and watched the German 
reload his rifie with a grenade and thought, 
‘what an inefficient way to kill a man’—but 
I was mad, too,” Inouye recalls, Somehow 
Danny managed to pry.a grenade out of his 
useless right hand and hurl it lefthanded. 
That took care of his immediate adversary. 
Then he cradled a submachinegun in his 
left shoulder and started firing, his right 
arm dangling helplessly. Another bullet 
struck his shin. 

With his good arm slung over the shoulder 
of an enlisted man who served as platoon 
medic, Inovre continued to lead his men 
up the steep slope. Twelve dazed and be- 
wildered Germans on the peak finally 
surrendered. 

Ten days and seventeen blood transfusions 
later, Inouye found himself without a right 
arm. 


“I learned a lot in the hospitals,” he told 
me. “After 20 months of being with men 
from every place but Hawali, I returned 
home with a new perspective. I was young 
and idealistic, and I decided to contribute 
myself toward a better understanding and 
better things for people in Hawaii.” 

This he did. Prom 1947 to 1954, he worked 
hard for the political party of his choice. 
He went to school on the GI bill, got his 
AB, from the University of Hawaii in 1950, 


and his law degree from George Washington 
University in 1952. 

Two years later, after practicing law and 
serving as assistant public prosecutor, he 
decided it was time to really get my feet 
wet. At the age of 29, he became majority 
leader of the Territorial House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was on his way to Washington 
several years later. 

Dan Inouye has been variously described 
as tough, shy, determined, dedicated (a 16- 
hour work day is not unusual), brilliant, 
modest and charming. He is devoted to his 
Hawaiian mother and his Japanese father— 
a canefield worker who became a naturalized 
U.S. citizen and managed to graduate from 
high school at the age of 30. Perhaps the 
best clue to Danny Inovye’s character is 
found in a tidbit of news he passed along 
before our interview ended. Speaking of 
his parents, he said: 

“They were through here (Washington) 
not long ago. Then they went on to New 
York where I arranged for a suite in the 
Waldorf, and limousine service to show them 
the big town. They couldn't get over it." 

It seems that Danny INoUrE also didn't 
get over the fact that his parents raised 
four children on less than $100 a month— 
and that all four were graduated from 
college. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Johnson’s 
Wax Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, the his- 
tory of U.S. progress is star-studded 
with chronicles of a free people, operat- 
ing in a free climate, to create the high- 
est standards of living and the greatest 
economy in the world. 

The future of a strong economy—the 
foundation of freedom—is dependent 
upon increasing pioneering efforts to 
promote ever-greater progress. 

Today, I welcome the opportunity to 
pay tribute on its 75th anniversary to 
an outstanding symbol of success in free 
enterprise, the S. C. Johnson Co. & Son, 
Inc., of Racine, Wis. The company’s 
creative production and research efforts 
to find more and better ways to serve 
consumers has revolutionized house- 
holding in the United States and else- 
where around the globe. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1886, the company has ex- 
perienced growth and expansion until 
it now stands as a leader in its field. 
The accomplishments include the follow- 
ing: 

Creation of ever-better products to 
serve consumers in the United States 
and around the world; 

Adoption of enlightened employer- 
employee relations program, including: 
profit-sharing plans; insurance and 
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pension benefits; labor-management 
policies; training programs for advance- 
ment of employees; encouragement and 
support of recreational and other 
activities; 

A responsible role in the community 
life of Racine, Wis., sharing local efforts 
to raise educational, health, cultural, 
and recreational standards of the com- 
munity; 

Establishment of a foundation giving 
substantial assistance to colleges, uni- 
versities, civil, health, religious, youth, 
business, and welfare organizations; 

In its international operations, the 
company attempts to well serve not only 
the people of other countries with useful 
products, but also through employees to 
serve as good-will ambcssador of the 
United States. 

In recognition of this remarkable rec- 
ord of progress and accomplishment, I 
am happy to extend congratulations to 
H. F. Johnson and President Howard 
Packard, and all other officers and em- 
ployees, present and past, who have 
created this great success story within 
our free system. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published a series of articles by 
President Packard on how Johnson's wax 
has become a household word in the 
United States and around the world. I 
ask unanimous consent to have one of 
the articles, entitled “Product Diversifi- 
cation“ -a thumbnail sketch of the com- 
pany's climb to the top in true, free en- 
terprise fashion — printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON’S WAX CLAMBERED TO TOP oF 
INDUSTRY 

At Johnson's Wax, we like to feel that the 
company's growth and friendly relations 
with the American public came about as a re- 
sult of character—the character of its prod- 
ucts and the character of the men and wom- 
1 haye conducted our business since 

In four important ways we have tried to 
earn public confidence and friendship for 
Johnson's Wax—by seeking to become a for- 
ward-looking, imaginative maker of superior 
quality products; by meeting our obligations 
as a fair-minded and considerate employer; 
as a good neighbor in our community and 
State; and as a conscientious corporate citi- 
zen of the United States seeking to strength- 
en free enterprise throughout the world. 
These are the tenets to which this company 
has always subscribed and perhaps they have 
had something to do with Johnson's Wax be- 
coming a household name. 

From humbie beginnings our businss has 
steadily grown until today S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of wax products now has embraced a 
program of product diversification which we 
hope will contribute to our future growth. 
The company was started, however, not to 
produce wax products but to manufacture 
parquet flooring, much in demand for 
fashionable homes of the late 19th century. 
S. O. Johnson (a descendant of English 
colonist Henry Johnson who settled in Con- 
necticut in 1626) served for a number of 
years as flooring salesman for the Racine 
Hardware Co. In 1886 he-purchased that 
Part of the business and founded his own 
company. 

HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 

With a working force of two men and two 

boys, Mr. Johnson was his own business 
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manager, bookkeeper, and salesman, travel- 
ing the Wisconsin countryside 5 days each 
week by horse and buggy to sell parquet 
flooring for fine homes, churches, hotels, and 
public buildings. Before long, however, the 
business took an unexpected turn as cus- 
tomers asked for advice on the maintenance 
of parquet floors. 
FRANK LLOYD 1950 


Knowing of European success with wax 
(the beautiful parquet floors of royal 
chateaux and castles had been protected for 
centuries with wax), Mr. Johnson developed, 
recommended and sold a prepared paste wax 
to his customers as a sideline to the flooring 
business. Demand steadily increased. A 
son, Herbert Fisk Johnson, Sr., began assist- 
ing his father and in 1906 became a partner 
in S. C. Johnson & Son. ‘ 

By 1910 more buildings were added. Em- 
ployment rose to 92. As wax and wood fin- 
ishing product sales rose the company 
concentrated less and less upon the manu- 
facture of parquet floors. In 1917, the last 
shipment of Johnson parquet flooring was 
made to a New York jobber. 

Throughout this period the business rap- 
idly developed in the United States as well 
as abroad. At the time of S. C. Johnson's 
passing in 1919, the company was selling its 
products in many parts of the world. His 
son, Herbert F. Johnson, Sr., succeeded him 
as president. 

During the 1920's the company began pro- 
ducing a variety of automobile products. 
The nucleus of a research and development 
organization soon launched production of 
lacquers, undercoaters, enamel paints, and 
liquid wax, as well as electric polishers, wax 
appliers, and brushes. The company 
strongly backed its products with advertis- 
ing and made pioneering advances in world- 
wide marketing. 


CONFRONTED BY DEPRESSION 


In 1928, at the passing of Herbert F. John- 
son, Sr., his son, H. F. Johnson, became head 
of the business and found himself imme- 
diately confronted by the great depression, 
Under the bold leadership of its young presi- 
dent, however, the company faced the future 
with optimism and in 1932 successfully in- 
troduced Glo-Cont, a revolutionary floor wax 
that did not require buffing and which soon 
became the largest selling floor polish in the 
world. In 1935, with the Nation’s economy 
still shaky, the company launched Carnu, an 
immediately popular auto wax which 
achieved success because it eliminated tedi- 
ous rubbing. 

Through imaginative advertising and 
effective salesmanship, the company made 
great strides forward. Aided by radio’s be- 
loved Fibber McGee and Molly, plus an 
efficient marketing organization, the growth 
of Johnson’s Wax continued. As sales grew 
Racine facilities were expanded and a new 
subsidiary, La Johnson Francaise, was 
established in France. 

In 1939 the company made architectural 
history with the opening of a new admin- 
istration bulding designed by the world 
famous Frank Lloyd Wright. this 
same period, H. F, Johnson led an aerial 
expedition to Brazil to survey possibilities 
for experimentation and expanded yield 
from the Carnauba wax palm, source of a 
basic raw material import. This venture 
was warmly praised by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment for its impact upon the economic 
development of the country’s palm-growing 
regions. 

In 1942 the company geared for war pro- 
duction and, with its high-speed filling lines, 
helped to supply our fighting men with such 
items as canned heat, rifle bore cleaner, 
candles, and shoe dubbing. Numerous other 
military needs were met, such as packaging 
and sealing waxes, water repellents for tex- 
tiles, and corrosion inhibitors. Large quan- 
titles of Johnson paints, enamels, and 
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primers were furnished war plants across 
the country. 


EXPANSION CAME FAST 


With the end of World War II, expansion 
came fast. Major management reorganiza- 
tion took place to strengthen the company 
for continued rapid growth. In 1947 ground 
was broken for the new Frank Lloyd 
Wright-designed research tower, the archi- 
tectural beauty of which symbolizes the 
high importance placed on creative research 
by Johnson’s Wax. 

As the years passed a steady stream of new 
household products became familiar to the 
American consumer, Under the direction of 
the household products division vice presi- 
dent, Raymond W. Carlson, sales rapidly in- 
creased, particularly of hard gloss Glo-Coat, 
an improved formulation of the original 
product. 

Dozens of new maintenance, industrial, 

and agricultural wax products were devel- 
oped through continuing research. Modern 
warehouses and district offices were built in 
the Nation's major marketing areas, Plant 
additions were made in Racine and in the 
six growing subsidiaries abroad. Complete 
carnauba wax-processing equipment was in- 
stalled at Fortaleza, Brazil. 
. Johnson chemists and technicians, then 
numbering more than 130, gained wide- 
spread recognition for their competence and 
contributions to wax chemistry. Today, the 
company’s wax library is the most extensive 
in the world. 


ADVERTISING STRESSED 


8. C. Johnson & Son, Inc, one of the 
Nation's oldest advertisers, through the years 
has had great faith in the power of good 
advertising. We have continually sought to 
improve marketing methods. Production 
techniques have been continually improved 
upon by our manufacturing vice president, 
R. P. Gardiner, and the latest equipment 
installed. 


Under the guidance of our treasurer, Wil- 
liam C. Kidd, the company has sought also 
to maintain modern business and office pro- 
cedures. To handle our complex operations 
we recently placed an order with National 
Cash Register for a complete system of elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment to be built 
by them. 

Today more than 1,400 people are em- 
ployed by the company in the United States, 
1,000 others in our subsidiary companies, 
and hundreds more by our distributors who 
sell Johnson's products in most parts of the 
world. 

During the last 4 years the company has 
expanded into the nonwax field. Through 
diversified, broadening lines of new products 
for home, industry, and agriculture, John- 
son’s wax has kept its growth dynamic. 
Samuel Curtis Johnson, a fourth generation 
descendant of the company's founder, has 
been a key participant in this new products 
growth, first serving as new products director 
and, more recently, as service products divi- 
sion vice president. 


Four Men of God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, January 18, 1961, the four 


chaplains were posthumously awarded 
Medals of Honor at a memorial cere- 
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mony at Fort Myer. Thus culminated 
many years of effort by myself and other 
Members of Congress, to pay tribute to 
four of the greatest men in American 
history, 

These four men of God who died in the 
Sinking of the troopship Dorchester in 
the North Atlantic in 1943 have already 

me an-American legend. America 
will never forget the stirring story of 
their selfless sacrifice in the name of God, 
fellow men and country. Nor will we 
forget their poignant demonstration of 
true brotherhood as Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew, they clasped hands in prayer 
and went down with the ship to the 
depths of the sea together. 

It is a source of imimense personal 
8ratification to me that the tribute for 
which we worked so long has now at last 

n paid. The medals of honor, how- 
ever, constitute not repayment, but only 
& reminder of the debt which we owe and 

always continue to owe to these four 
American heroes, 


John H. Morrow, Our Ambassador to 
Guinea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, among 
the most competent and dedicated mem- 
of our Foreign Service and diplo- 
Matic corps is John H. Morrow, now 
as US. Ambassador to the Re- 
Public of Guinea. In one of a series of 
articles recently written by Michael 
Mahoney for publication in the Cox 
newspapers, Ambassador Morrow’s prob- 
ae and accomplishments are discussed 
th unusual clarity and perception. 


3 personal observation of the 
1 tion in this new African Republic, 
Siwa formed an equally. high opinion 

our Ambassador there, and I ask 
es us consent that the excerpts 
b m the article to which I have referred 
e ued in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPort Prom Arnica Nrano AMBASSADOR, 
Am SERVING Amr IN GUINEA 

(By Michael Mahoney) 
5 Conaxey, Guixea—Two Atlantans, one a 
8 chairman of the French Department 
tlanta University and the other a 1953 
graduate of Southwest High School, are serv- 
5 thelr country in key jobs in this vitally 

portant new African Republic. 
8 H. Morrow, 50, U.S. Ambassador to 
k © Republic of Guinea, and America’s only 
8 . arrived here July 23, 1959, 

owin; appointment to thi 

President j — * 3 
pembassador Morrow was chairman of the 

Partment of Modern ages at Clark 
eee in Atlanta from 1954 to 1956 and 

‘ught during the summers of 1951 to 1956 
at Atlanta University. At the time of his am- 
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bessadorial appointment he was chairman 
of the French Department at North Carolina 
College in Durham, N.C. 

WILLIAM EMBASSY KEY 


The other Atlantan is Howard F. Willams, 
26. His job at the embassy in Conakry is 
to handle all State Department communica- 
tions—a vital and sensitive task. He and 
his wife, Winnie, a native of Montana, arrived 
here also in July 1959. Mr. Williams works 
in the administrative section at the embassy. 

“Howard is on call 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week,” said Mrs. Williams. in reference to 
her husband's duties. "If a hot cable comes 
in from Washington, or one has to be sent 
there, Howard has to handle it. He hasn't 
had an hour's leave in 14 months,” she added, 
somewhat wistfully. 

Ambassador Morrow ald he was faced with 
many problems when he first arrived in Con- 
akry. Foremost, he said, was the feeling he 
encountered among Guinea’s government 
leaders that he had been chosen for his post 
solely on account of his color. Added to 
this was the party line used by the Com- 
munist bloc in Conakry that he was nothing 
rinore than a Negro stooge of the capitalists. 


CAN'T FAN HIM 


He came to Conakry with two strikes 
against him—but so far the Communists 
have been unable to strike him out. On the 
contrary, he has become one of the most 
respected of all ambassadors in this young 
republic. A reputable source stated, in fact, 
that Guinea's President Sekou Toure told 
Averill Harriman, who visited here recently 
on a factfinding trip for Senator Kennedy, 
that Ambassador Morrow was considered 
“the best liked and most trustworthy of all 
foreign diplomatic personnel” by Guinean 
Government leaders. 

The Ambassador, a tall, lean and hand- 
some man who looks much younger than his 
50 years, displays tempered optimism about 
the Republic of Guinea's future. 

The career Foreign Service officers who 
work with the Ambassador at the Embassy 
are unanimous in their praise of his work. 
A typical comment is, “I have never seen 
a more dedicated or hard working Ambassa- 
dor. It is inspiring to work with him.” 

The United States should be proud of men 
like Ambassador John H. Morrow and State 
Department Communications Supervisor 
Howard F. Williams, and their colleagues 
out here. They are working tirelessly and 
with great dedication in à post that is con- 
sidered by the State Department, from the 
point of view of climate, health and political 
situation, as probably its most difficult in 
the world today. 


National Recogniticn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

NATIONAL RECOGNITION 

Elevation of John P. Cosgrove, a native 
of Pittston and a resident of Potomac, Md., 
to the presidency of the National Press Club 
in Washington is an unusual distinction. 

The club, the largest of its kind in America, 
has a membership of 4,980, including 1,116 
who are active on the Washington scene, one 
of the world’s leading news centers. To be 
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singled out by such an organization for its 
top office is not only recognition, but an 
achievement. 

As the club's 53d president, Mr. Cosgrove 
follows in the footsteps of some of the Na- 
tion’s leading journaliste—writers who have 
recorded the history of one of the most ex- 
citing period mankind has known, 

A son of Mrs, Ray Cosgrove, now a resi- 
dent of Washington, and the late Mr. Cos- 
grove, he was born at 235 South Main Street, 
Pittston, attended Pittston and St. John's 
High Schools and gained his first experience 
writing general news and sports for the 
Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. 

In 1937, the family moved to Washington 
and he joined the staff of the Associated 
Press there. After 2 years, he went to the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee in 1940 and subsequently handled 
public relations for the late Senator Hiram 
Johnson. 

When the Second World War broke out, 
he entered the Navy and had tours of duty 
with naval communications and civilian cen- 
corship under Byron Price before he went 
to sea for 2 years with a destroyer escort. 
Presently, he is director of publications for 
Broadcasting Publications. 

He has been active in the Press Club for 
years, serving as a member and vice chair- 
man of the board of governors, financial 
secretary, vice president, chairman of the 
publications committee, and editor of 
SHRDLU. Associates paid him the high 
compliment of electing him to the presidency 
without opposition. 

His wife, the former Patricia O'Hara, is a 
daughter of the late Joyce O’Hara, Pittston 
native, who was associated for many years 
with Eric Johnson, head of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association, 

It is a privilege to salute Jack Cosgrove 
as he takes his place among local news- 
papermen and leaders in other fields who 
enhanced the reputation of the community 
through thelr activities and accomplish- 
ments. 


The United States and the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated December 27, 1980, which I have 
received from Paul W. Reeves, who is an 
outstanding citizen of Manila, Philip- 
pines, and whose only interest is to see 
that justice and fair play is done to the 
Filipino people. The letter is factual 
and persuasive, I hope the matter may 
be given attention. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, December 27, 1960. 
AMERICA'S PULFILLMENT or PROMISE To Pay 

War Damace CLAIMS IN PHILIPPINES Has 

BEEN DELAYED 15 Years 
Hon. EsTES KEFAUVER, 

Senate A tions Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I know that you 
believe in justice and fairplay, and I am 
sure every Member of the U.S. Congress has 
the same feeling. Therefore, as à reminder, 
I should like to acquaint you with the fol- 
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lowing pertinent facts in connection with 
an obligation to the Philippine claimants— 
a long overdue promise which has remained 
unfulfilled for more than 15 years. 

On December 28, 1941, the late President 
Roosevelt issued a proclamation to the peo- 
ple of the Philippines in which he made a 
pledge to restore freedom and independence 
and to protect the interests of the Filipino 
people. And again on August 13, 1943, the 
late President Roosevelt again reiterated the 
following solemn pledge: "We shall keep this 
promise just as we have kept every promise 
which America has made to the Filipino 
people. You will soon be redeemed from 
the Japanese yoke and you will be assisted 
in the full repair of the ravages caused by 
the war.“ 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
was enacted by the U.S. Congress and the 
sum of $400 million was appropriated to make 
full restitution for war damages and property 
losses in the Philippines. This amount was 
entirely inadequate; in fact, it was one- 
tenth of former Ambassador Paul McNutt's 
estimate of replacement cost of property 
damaged. In 1946, Paul MoNutt testified 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that the replacement of property destroyed 
and damaged would approximate $4,080 mil- 
lion. 

The United States established the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission and Frank A. 
Waring was appointed to serve as Chairman, 
Chairman Waring testified on April 24, 1950, 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
as follows: “The extent of war damage in 
the Philippines defies description, and even 
imagination. Manila was more than 50 per- 
cent destroyed. General Eisenhower is 
Quoted as saying it was the most damaged 
city in the world with the possible excep- 
tion of Warsaw. Destruction was not con- 
fined to Manila; it was spread with lavish 
impartiality from one end of the land to the 
other, The other principal cities such as 
Tlollo, Cebu City, Zamboanga, Davao, and 
Baguio (the summer capital) were laid 
waste. Factories were bombed, burned, and 
looted. Major business firms were destroyed 
and a large portion of the agricultural land 
was greatly damaged. People were driven 
from their homes, farmers lost productive 
work, animals and tools were destroyed, 
thousands were left penniless and lacked the 
bare essentials of food and clothing. Sources 
of employment vanished.” 

By no stretch of imagination can the moral 
damage be assessed, but every Filipino had 
faith in the promises of the late President 
Roosevelt and high officials in Washington, 
and they fully expected that complete res- 
titution would be made for the physical and 
economic damage. 

The House Committee on Insular Affairs 
Made a thorough investigation of the prop- 
erty losses in the Philippines and filed a 
report on April 6, 1946, from which the 
following is quoted: “The Philippines is 
the most devastated land in the world. 
Years of labor will be necessary before the 
former physical conditions in the islands 
can de restored. Commercial buildings, 
stores, office buildings, factories, bridges, 
docks, piers, transport facilities, utilities, 
communication lines—in fact, everything on 
which the Philippine economy depended has 
been destroyed.” 

Congressman WALTER H. Jupp, member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, made 
the following statement in the House of 
Representatives on April 10, 1946: “I doubt 
that 8400 million will ultimately be enough 
and I want the Recorp to show that fact. 
We in the committee recognize that we may 
have to increase the amount somewhat. We 
were conservative in our estimate. We said, 
let us authorize this amount now until we 
see how things go. If another $100 or $200 
million is eventually needed to put the Phil- 


lipines back on a sound 
willdoit” basis, I am sure we 
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Congressman GEORGE MILLER of California, 
on April 24, 1950, testified before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: May I. point 
out to you that when the old Committee on 
Insular Affairs recommended the legislation 
creating the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission, it specifically stated in its report 
that this was not a final act, that it was 
merely the beginning, because we had noth- 
ing to go on in order to establish the sum 
that would be necessary to meet legitimate 
and worthy claims.” 

The testimony of Chairman Waring, for- 
mer Ambassador McNutt, Congressman Judd, 
Congressman George Miller, and the House 
committees which investigated the losses in 
the Philippines were 100 percent correct in 
their unanimous opinion that the sum of 
$400 million was inadequate to pay the 
claims. 

As a result of the inadequacy of the $400 
million (authorized by the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946) to make 100-per- 
cent restitution, an arbitrary decision was 
reached in Washington to pay 75 percent of 
each claim instead of 100 percent. In 1946 
521% percent of each claim was paid, leaving 
un balance of 22% percent unpaid. 

H.R. 4311 was introduced in the House in 
February 1959, and called for an appropria- 
tion of $130 million to complete payment to 
the Philippine claimants. This bill was not 
reported out of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. On May 4, 1960, Congress- 
man Zantockt, the same author of H.R. 4311, 
introduced H.R. 12078 to take care of the 
unpaid claims in the Philippines. On orders 
from the Department of State, H.R. 12078 
authorized the sum of $73 million instead of 
the former amount of $130 million called for 
in HR. 4311. This latter bill by Congress- 
man ZaBLOCKI, H.R. 12078, was favorably re- 
ported out of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs by unanimous vote on June 
28, 1960, but the bill was not reached by the 
House before adjournment in 1960. 

Congressman ZABLOCKI has introduced a 
new bill in the present Congress, and the 
amount authorized by said bill is $73 million. 
But what about the 25 percent which was 
arbitrarily lopped off by the State Depart- 
ment in 1946. In view of the promises and 
pledges made to the Filipino people by the 
date President Roosevelt and other high 
US. Government officials, it is difficult for 
the Filipino people to understand why full 
restitution has not been made for their 
property losses, Certainly, it was the under- 
standing of the U.S. Congress (when the 
$400 million authorized by the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946) that full and 
complete restitution would be made, This 
situation is made more difficult for the 
Filipinos to understand when they read 
about loans, grants, and handouts to other 
countries—such as the recent grant of $300 
million to Laos, the recent development loan 
of $130 million to Turkey, the recent loan 
of $100 million to Yugoslavia to help stabi- 
lize the currency of that country, and a very 
recent loan of $50 million to Argentina to 
build highways. 

The Japanese war machine left an ugly 
path in the Philippines, leaving the people 
destitute, without food, medical care, and 
homes for shelter. No ally of America ever 
suffered as the Filipinos suffered. None of 
the countries receiving loans, grants, and 
handouts suffered as did the Filipino people. 
The most loyal people to America in all Asia 
are the Filipino people, and the United States 
has no better friend in any country than 
President Carlos P, Garcia of the Philippines. 
The lawmakers of the U.S. Congress should 
remember that American-Filipino friendship 
is a two-way street. It is not just a one-way 
street that points to the United States; the 
other end of the street points toward the 
Philippines, 

Sincerely, 
PauL W, REEVES. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following sermon de- 
livered by the Reverend Jule Ayers, D.D., 
minister of First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on January 15, 1961: 

THINGS THAT MATTER 


It is more Important to make a life than 
merely to make a living. The making and 
spending of a living may crowd out the 
making of a life and the growing of a soul. 
The parable of the rich fool (Luke 12: 18-21) 
is a parable which applies to active and suc- 
cessful people. It has been called the 
American parable. We have in this coun- 
try raw materials, agricultural and industrial 
productivity, and genius for invention and 
manipulation. The rich man's qualities are 
those which appeal to Americans. He was 
energetic, His flelds bore bumper crops. 
Ho had foresight and decision. He was the 
type who would make an excellent plant 
manager, 

It was easy to interrupt Jesus, but hard 
to throw him off the track or to entangle 
him, He refused to pass justice on a claim 
which was presented to him. Rather he 
listened to the claim, and then passed on to 
point out a deeper evil from which the 
claimant suffered, namely, covetousness. He 
said, “Keep yourselves from all covetousness, 
for a man’s life consisteth not of the things 
that he possesseth.” He used the parable of 
the rich fool to interpret the folly which 
covetousness brings to men. 

Jesus made it clear that he did not come 
to earth as a new judge or administrator. 
He did not come to make a new code of 
criminal law on this earth. If Jesus had 
made a collection of laws which were fitted 
to community and individual life in Pales- 
tine in 30 A.D., Christianity would have been 
unsuited to other centuries and countries. 
Rather Jesus gave himself to God, and His 
will, and out of love to Him have come prin- 
ciples and values which make for right gov- 
ernment, laws, and social relations, 

Sometimes we hear of a tragedy at a grain 
elevator where a man is buried under a 
mountain of wheat. When that happens the 
means of supporting life becomes the means 
of destroying life. The tragedy of the rich 
fool was the tragedy of success, The rich 
fool forgot that God (not himself) was the 
source of his prosperity. Therefore he 
lacked a sense of stewardship and account- 
ability to God for the use of the blessings 
which he had. He failed to use what he had 
in service to his fellow men. 

Life is made secure not by things, but by 
the right use of things. Jesus said, “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul?” Life consists of 
an abundance of peace and power which 
comes from communion with Christ and 
being “rich toward God.” 

To know this truth is mighty important 
as a new U.S, administration takes over the 
executive leadership of our country. This 
morning I am going to speak about things 
that matter and discuss the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, the relation of the United 
States to other nations of the world, and 
the responsibility which is ours, as citizens, 
in these crucial times, 


I 

Let us begin by saying that we are grate- 
ful for the administration ot President 
Elsenhower. We bless God for his con- 
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tinued health, for the devotion which he 
showed to his country, and for the way in 
Which, even this past week, recognition of 
his influence and leadership was given over 
television. When Winston Churchill was 
replaced by Clement Atlee at the close of 
World War II in Great Britain, this was 
felt to be no disgrace to the magnificent 
Wartime prime minister. A mew chapter was 

in the Commonwealth. So in 
the United States the inauguration of 
President-elect John F. Kennedy marks the 
Start of a new chapter in the United States. 
It is Strange, but wonderful, the way a wis- 
dom and a mind greater than ours continues 
to work in the affairs of men and nations. 
Although I was not one who, by voting for 
him, helped him win the election, yet, I am 
happy that John F. Kennedy is our Presi- 
dent-elect. I have come to feel that the 
United States needs to present a new and 
different image to the world right now. He 
Will do that. He is the President of all of 
us.. We shall pray for him. We shall work 
With him. 

We are encouraged by his Cabinet ap- 
bointments, Mr. McNamara, Secretary of 
Defense, is considered cool, calm, and per- 
Suasive. In the realm of management he 
is thought of as a “pro.” After World War 

he was credited with clearing up a co- 

administrative mess in the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. He has no preconceived ideas about 
the reorganization of the military. He wants 
to analyze it himself. Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State, is a clear, quick thinker, He is not 
AS bellicose as John Foster Dulles. He is 
&ble to turn vague policy into workable pro- 
gram. Chester Bowles and Adlai Stevenson 
sre distinct and differing personalities. 
Dean Rusk does not stand in awe of them, 

t Promises to be able to lead them and 
Work with them. These three men will give 
í Kennedy excellent background, and 
oyal support, for decisions that he will have 
to make. 


ee Ribicoff is very influential and popular 
4 Congress, He is much interested in wel- 
are schemes, but (and this is very im- 
Pat) he is realistic about budget limi- 
tions. Mr. Udall, of the Interior, is an 
ardent conservationist and student of re- 
x Mr. Goldberg, in Labor, had his 
y pointment applauded eyen by Barry GOLD- 
Mee He will be no mouthpiece for George 
any and Walter Reuther on every issue. 
gives promise of finding ways of getting 
iness and labor to work together, Bob 
edy, in the Justice Department, will 
Soon become the “assistant President.” He 
Will outdo Sherman Adams in his close tie 
= the President. This may be good or bad. 
© has ability, and he may prove to be a 
pated of strength in the new administration. 
is safe to say that no President-elect in 
. years has made as thorough prepara- 
8 ad assuming office following election 
pela Kennedy has made. He has had 
ia eys made in the field of space missiles, 
momic conditions, and farm groups. None 
Prob} Surveys give simple answers, for the 
Meat ae before us are complex. We shall 
ane to cali upon a wisdom, a guidance, 
25 8. Patience greater than we have known 
as ccomplish some of the objectives before 


Professors have been consulted by our 
ent-elect. Some professors emphasize 

h and dwell “in ivory towers.” We 

here all the men in research that we can 
e, and we need the funds to put them 
wore and keep them there. Some profes- 
are teachers, and are at their best in 

ha m situations. At Wilkes College we 
ve professors in both of these categories. 
er, we also have men like Professors 
ey and Rosenberg, who are at the center 
community political and economic life, 
are invaluable to the growth and wel- 
5 Of this area. So Mr. Kennedy has coun- 
led with this type of professor in many 
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parts of the country. These men work closely 
with political parties, industry, labor, and 
taxpayer groups. Let us be thankful that he 
has sought their help. He may use what he 
wants of their counsel, and our country may 
well be the better for it. 

In his book “Profiles in Courage,“ Mr. Ken- 
nedy called attention to men in public life 
in the United States who put the welfare 
of the Nation above that of themselves, and 
of particular sections and localities. He 
seems to sdmire people of that kind, We 
certainly need in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and in the Congress, men and 
women who see their offices as opportunities 
to promote the welfare of the entire land, 
rather than to pass “pork barrel legislation” 
for “the boys” back home. Our times are 
calling for a dedication which looks beyond 
the expedient, and is based on love and 
loyalty to the whole country. 

In Cuba Mr, Castro has lost the support of 
the middle and educated classes. Taxes are 
up and wages are down. He was unable to 
come through on his promises of goods in 
the stores for Christmas. As Hitler tried to 
unit Germany by crying out against the 
Jews, so Castro whips up fear of invasion 
from the United States in the hope that he 
may be a martyr, or have an excuse to fee 
rather than to face the judgment of his own 
people. The problems of Cuba, or Berlin, of 
Laos, of Congo, of the drain of gold are tre- 
mendous. Yet, there is emerging a spirit of 
dedication and concern which may yet en- 
able us to seize, and make the most of, the 
peril and opportunity of this hour. 

11 


What are some of the tasks that are before 
us? What should be some of our aims and 
policies? We must have broad basic aims 
that correspond with the deep aspirations of 
the world’s peoples, and which meet the 
challenge of the Communist bloc, In a sense 
our task Is still to help make the world safe 
for democracy.” Many nations today are go- 
ing through their 1776. They want to be in- 
dependent. A new world is in the making. 
Communist powers are doing all they can to 
shape it to their will, Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that this is an era of change, lib- 
eration, promise and hope. Along with bi- 
lateral and regional arrangements like NATO 
and the Organization of American States we 
need to give further attention to, and lead- 
ership to, the United Nations. Here we have 
a forum of world opinion, and a channel of 
negotiation with friends and adversaries. All 
the voting will not go our way. We are not 
like a prima donna on the stage today who 
can appear before the world public and get 
one “curtain call” after another, Yet, we 
have the heritage of Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson here. The 
new world that is coming into being in this 
“revolution of rising expectations” is more 
in harmony with the spiritual foundations of 
the United States than it is with anything 
else. We can be thankful that both candi- 
dates for the Presidential office were aware 
of this. John F. Kennedy is very articulate 
and persuasive on this subject. 

The less developed areas of the earth need 
capital goods far beyond their present vol- 
ume. We have to make a maximum effort to 
build up our technical and administrative 
competence. This means that we need more 
people in this country studying foreign 
languages. We are actually hamstrung at 
many points because of the ignorance of 
languages by so many of our people. This 
idea of a peace corps to underdeveloped 
lands is terrific. We believe that more and 
more of our youth and adults will be giving 
themselves for oversea service. Such service 
is the highest kind of citizenship. I hope 
that some of you who are listening to me 
now will heed this challenge. 

We need action to correct or minimize 
swings in the prices of basic commodities. 
This will do much to improve our ties with 
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Latin America. We must help tackle the 
population problem in areas of rapid growth. 
We must find new forms of international 
cooperation and teamwork. This will in- 
clude greater participation from 
Western Europe and Japan in economic ald 
to underde areas. will have to 
play their part with the rest of us, in 

doors to a better life to people in many such 
areas. 

We need to persevere in the matter of the 
limitation and control of armaments. 
Weapons are becoming so distructive that 
the prospect of world war III is unbearable. 
Folks who are in the know about weapons, 
and civil defense, realize that the general 
public has no idea of the extent of the threat 
of catastrophe and annihilation. In fact 
many wonder whether we have any more 
then 10 years to go before the entire United 
States may be vastly different than any- 
vhing that we can imagine. After such a 
time, God will still exist, and people will still 
be on earth, and America will still bear that 
name. Nevertheless for the mental health 
of the citizenry we only are given to know so 
much of our perii. This being true, we have 
to work in season and out of season on the 
matter of limitation and control of arma- 
ments. This peril exists for others too. So 
we should examine every proposal for nego- 
tiation that is made. To do this will in- 
volve the possibility of risks of failure in 
negotiations. It will require patience and 
forbearance beyond description, 

We can be firm and yet we can be fair. 
We will never give this country away. We 
have a Constitution that is precious to us. 
We also have a Supreme Court. Anyone who 
thinks that to appease Castro, we will give 
away the base at Guantanamo Bay just 
doesn't know America. However, we realize 
that ultimately the rulers of Russia and 
China are also responsible to God and to 
their people. International alinements are 
not timeless and unchanging, Those whom 
we oppose now were our comrades and 
friends not long ago. Let us not live with 
stereotyped images of our adversaries. Let 
us continue to converse, negotiate, and com- 
pete on a world scale, for the sake of the 
great possibilities that still are ahead for the 
nations of mankind. 

Moreover, let us admit that we have made 
mistakes in the past too. We have supported 
men like Batista in Cubs, and many others 
in various lands, who were not concerned to 
right ancient wrongs (and to provide oppor- 
tunities for land, education, and economic 
growth) but rather to keep themselves in 
power. We have given many dollars, and 
much outmoded military equipment when 
we might have given technicians and eco- 
nomic aid. We have built airfields when 
we should have helped people to build irriga- 
tion dams and to learn crop rotation. 

But we still haye opportunities for new 
patterns in trade and diplomatic relations. 
We are exchanging more and more students 
to the enrichment of our country and other 
nations of the world. We are entering a 
new era. We are ready and willing to make 
new sacrifices to help assure a new day in 
justice and health for all the peoples of the 
earth. 

In World War I we learned that there 
was not one France, but two Frances. There 
was the France of the Vichy government, 
which was subservient to Hitler. There was 
also the France of the underground, the 
France of De Gaulle. In World War II we 
learned that there were two Germanys, the 
Germany of the Nazis and the Germany of 
those confessional churchmen who refused to 
bow the knee to the oppressor. In World 
War II we learned that there were two 
Japans, the Japan of the military clique, and 
the Japan which has provided the founda- 
tions of that great nation today. 

So in the United States there are two 
Americas. There is the America of ease and 
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comfort, the America of gadgets and com- 
placent suburban living. But there is also 
the America that believes that life does not 
consist of the abundance of things which one 
possesses, This America says life is not made 
secure by things but by the right use of 
things. Life consists of an abundance of 
peace and power which comes from com- 
munion with Christ and being rich toward 
God. This is the America which welcomes 
the inauguration of President-elect John F. 
Kennedy. This is the America which pro- 


poses to selze the possibilities of this hour 


for which we, individually and collectively, 
are responsible. 


Wisconsin: Top Papermaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, creative- 
ness, hard work, and faith in a good, use- 
ful purpose stand as keys to progress and 
success. These attributes find their best 
expression within a free climate. 

Today, the papermaking industry—of 
great importance to the economy of my 
home State, Wisconsin—constructively 
reflects these fundamental principles of 
our free enterprise system. 

Wisconsin, the leading pulp and paper 
producer, accounts for about one-tenth 
of the entire production of paper in the 
United States. During the 1950's, the 
paper industry almost doubled its em- 
ployment and its production increase by 
about 50 percent. In 1959, the Badger 
State turned out 3% million tons of the 
34.1 million tons produced in the coun- 
try that year. The industry now employs 
about 40,000 persons throughout the 
State, about 9 percent of Wisconsin's 
manufacturing payroll. A Key to the in- 
dustry’s progress has been creative ef- 
forts to meet the new, fast-changing 
needs of modern America. 

In these challenging times, this prog- 
ress is important, not only to the indus- 
try itself, but to thousands of other per- 
sons benefiting from the economic activ- 
ity—such as sales, transportation, and 
other services—stimulated by expansion 
of the paper industry. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
printed an informative article on the in- 
dustry’s progress, entitled “State Earned 
Top Papermaking Rank the Hard Way— 
Through Research,” reviewing the fine 
record of progress by the papermaking 
industry in Wisconsin. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

State EARNED Tor PAPERMAKING RANK THE 
whoa. War — Tron RESEARCH 
msin, top papermaking State in the 
Nation. earned its rank the hard way— 
through meticulous research and wide 
diversification, 

There are literali. eres of > 

ti i tc y applica 


fine writing and printing papers to boxes, 
bags and cartons. 

This diversification bodes well for the fu- 
ture of the industry in the State and is a 
tribute to the ingenuity of the early Wis- 
consin pa ers, many of whom were 
almost put out of business when cheaper 
Canadian newsprint was permitted to enter 
the United States tariff free in 1911. Up 
until then newsprint had been a leading 
Wisconsin paper product. 


TWO GIANTS 


Now there is no newsprint production in 
the State and the one papermill in the 
State owned by a newspaper, the Flambeau 
Paper Division of the Kansas City Star Co. 
at Park Falls, now devotes its entire output 
to higher grade paper products. 

The two giants of the State papermaking 
industry are Kimberly-Clark Corp, of Neenah, 
founded in 1872, and Marathon Division of 
American Can Co. Marathon was founded 
at Rothschild in 1909 but now has its execu- 
tive offices at Neenah. 

Kimberly-Clark operates five mills in Wis- 
consin and others in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Tennessee, Michigan, Illinois, 
Minnesota and California and has oversea 
operations in Canada, England, West Ger- 
many, France, South Africa, Australia and 
Mexico, 


MARATHON HAS SIX PLANTS IN STATE 


Marathon operates plants in six Wisconsin 
cities and others in Michigan, New York, 
Washington, California, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Canada. 

Both of these great organizations have 
grown by expansion and consolidations since 
their founding, until today they are among 
the world’s largest, with widely diversified 
production and worldwide distribution. 

Kimberly-Clark makes coated and un- 
coated printing papers, business and writing 
papers, industrial papers and wadding, sani- 
tary napkins, facial tissue, towels, table nap- 
kins, bathroom tissue, barber towels and 
neckstrips, interior packaging, filter materials 
and nonwoven fabric. The Marathon line 
includes packaging materials, towels and nap- 
kins, tollet paper, facial tissues, waxed and 
many other papers, 

SPECIALTY ITEMS 


The first paper mill on the Wisconsin River, 
built in 1887, is now known as the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., of Port Edwards. Ne- 
koosa-Edwards specializes in fine writing and 
business papers and speciality food papers 
and wrappings. 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., now 
Wisconsin's third largest paper company, was 
originally organized in 1894 to consolidate 
several small waterpower firms on the Wis- 
consin River at Wisconsin Rapids. 

It completed its first paper mill in 1904 at 
Wisconsin Rapids, and now has additional 
operations there and at Biron, Whiting, Ap- 
pleton, and Stevens Point, all in Wisconsin. 

Consolidated, specializing in enamel book 
paper, also produces waxing papers, paper- 
board, paperboard products, and Consoweld 
laminated plastic. 

MAJOR STRENGTH NOT IN MAJOR COMPANIES 


The strength of the Wisconsin paper in- 
dustry is not concentrated in these few 
major corporations. It also is found in the 
strong position of the smaller companies 
with their multivaried lines of highly spe- 
olalized products, in thelr research labora- 
torles that are constantly devising new im- 
provements in paper and new applications 
for its use. 

Mlustrative of how a crippling blow could 
become a blessing is the experience of the 
Rhinelander Paper Co. Almost put out of 
business by Canadian competition begin- 
ning in 1911, the company first switched 
from newsprint to coarse wrapping papers 
and tissues. 
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SUPREME TODAY 


Then in 1016 it decided to experiment 
with the new glassine and greaseproof paper 
which had just recently been introduced 
in Germany. 

Today, in its own feld, Rhinelander is 
supreme, the largest producer of glassine 
and greaseproof papers in the world. 

Other companies took different but equally 
successful routes to new stability when 
threatened by price competition from 
Canada and later from the huge coarse-grade 
papermilis of the south. 

A typical example would be Wisconsin's 
largest specialty mill, the Thilmany Pulp 
& Paper Co., founded in 1883 at Kaukauna 
as a kraft mill, 

Thilmany still is a kraft mill, but while 
kraft was once the end product today 
Thilmany takes kraft paper and works it 
into an almost endless variety of specialty 

pers. 

Describing the company's conversion, a 
business magazine said that out of Thil- 
many’s laboratories came crinkled and crepe 
papers for wrapping irregularly shaped ar- 
ticles, waterproof case liners to protect In- 
dustrial products from moisture, laminated 
kraft covered with wax to be used largely for 
fabrication into cartons and containers for 
fcod and garments bags for dry cleaners. 


GREATLY EXPANDED SPECIAL PRODUCTION 


The greatly expanded asphalt paper pro- 
duction, colored it, creped it, reinforced it 
and gave it special treatments to prevent 
mold, resist fire, prevent corrosion, and in- 
crease wet strength. 

The first papermill west of the Alleghenies 
exclusively devoted to fine writing papers 
was Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, founded by 
William Gilbert in 1887. 

The company has been, through the years, 
& leading proponent in applying laboratory 
research and scientific control to the manu- 
facture of paper. 

As a consequence, Gilbert has contributed 
& number of notable firsts to its product 
field. Today one of the country’s leading 
manufacturers in the 25-percent and 100- 
pereent- cot ton- iber grades, it is also a large 
manufacturer of currency papers for foreign 
use. 

HOMEGROWN 


Another homegrown manufacturer is the 
Bergstrom Paper Co. of Neenah. Founded 
by D. W. Bergstrom in 1904, the company 
has grown rapidly and produces a variety of 
book papers, offset and office printing papers 
and sensitized safety papers. A descendant 
of the founder, Nathan H. Bergstrom, is the 
current chairman, president, and general 
manager, 

Wausau Paper Mills Co, at Brokaw special- 
izes in a variety of fine bond, index, offset, 
mimeo, duplicator, ledger and text papers 
for writing, printing and general business 
consumption. 


ALSO LEADS IN ANOTHER FIELD 


Another fleld in which Wisconsin paper- 
mills lead the Nation is in the production 
of sanitary papers. 

Many of the State’s mills share in this 
production; several concentrate exclusively 
in this fleld. One of the largest of these, 
known nationally for its products, is Char- 
min Paper Products Co., Green Bay, a sub- 
sidiary of Proctor & Gamble. The firm 
has two plants in Green Bay, a groundwood 
mill at Little Rapids in West De Pere and 
a papermill in Cheboygan, Mich. 

Under the product name of Charmin the 
company produces bathroom and facial tis- 
sues, kitchen roll towels and dinner napkins. 
Under the Evergreen trademark it produces 
interfold and roll tolfet tissue, folded and 
roll towels and napkins for institutional and 
industrial users. Green Bay also boasts the 
famed northern plant of Marathon, whose 
tissues are nationally known. 
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TWO BIG DIVISIONS 

Wisconsin is also the home of two im- 
portans divisions of the worldwide Scott 

aper Co. organization. 

The Marinette Paper Co, at Marinette and 
the Palls Power & Paper Co., at Oconto Falls, 
a Scott subsidiaries, produce a good share 
aes familiar sanitary products includ- 

acial and toilet tissues, pa towels and 
Bg: Sane. ssa 
e variety of papers- made by smalier 
asoni mills is also quite impressive. 
ger Paper Mills, Peshtigo, works from 
‘wn to finished product; it manufactures 
need ToNonKa bond, mimeo and 
2 Plicator papers, manifold (or second 
ett and FRESHrap waxed papers in both 
ad wrappers and household rolls. 
FAMILIAR SIGHT IN CLASSROOMS 


Riverside Paper Corp. of Appleton manu- 
auctures sulphite bond, mimeo, ledger and 
boch ator Papers, plain and watermarked, 

tn white and colored. 
ie 3 Riverside makes and converts 
Tre “ayer packaged line of Tru-Rite and 

“ay school papers which are familiar in 

The throughout the Nation. 

— 5 Nation's leading manufacturer of col- 
ton and specialty coated papers is in Apple- 
the rs Appleton Coated Paper Co. using 
ing ~the-paper-machine method of coat- 
Produces standard stock lines of white 
tee ee book, cover, label, box 

t papers, bristols and 

— both for letterpress and offset 


= MASKING PRODUCED 
tock lines of masking and reproduction 
dustry papers for the lithographic in- 
and n. Coated bonds and duplicating papers 
ea coated label and cover are also 
actured. These papers are merchan- 
out 3 paper distributors through- 
abraad. d States, Canada, Mexico, and 


Non ne any S specialty products include 


for the National 
and col Cash Register Co., white 


tion paper and special 
grades used in mak- 
oe dry cell batteries, window shades, pres- 
nae adhesive application, show- 
cards. deere Packages, gift wraps, greeting 
Phonograph record sleeves, and many 
Products, 


tity NEW AND NOTEWORTHY TREND 
new and noteworthy trend in Wisconsin 
is rhe greater use of local Wisconsin 
Species like aspen and hardwoods, considered 

t worthless only a few years ago. 

Bay Paper & Pulp Co., has 
new process of these species, 
container board which is 


y. except for 3 mills of which 2 are 
Comparatively small, all of Wisconsin's 
Paper production is concentrated in 


46 
State. in the northern two-thirds of the 
Ps Jc the largest of these three south- 


It is a division of the St. 
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turns out a wide range of rugged light- 
weight chip, document manila, sulphite 
screenings and specialties for industrial box- 
ing and other uses. 

LED TO ANOTHER IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


Side by side with the paper industry an- 
other important business has developed in 
Wisconsin. That is the building of machin- 
ery and other equipment for the paper and 
pulp mils. 

The oldest and largest of these firms, 
founded at Beloit in 1858 as the O. E. Merrill 
Co. and closely identified ever since with the 
Wisconsin paper industry, is the Beloit Iron 
Works. It is the largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of papermaking machinery in the 
world, employing 2,800 persons in its Beloit 
plant. Since 1882, the Beloit Iron Works has 
produced more than one complete paper ma- 
chine a year for Wisconsin manufacturers 
alone. 


The Abolition Distortions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Fullerton, Calif., News Tribune 
of January 14, 1961: 

Tue ABOLITION DISTORTIONS 

Several large newspapers around the coun- 
try have been hoodwinked into supporting 
allegations that films of Communist-led riots 
in San Francisco last May were colored and 
falsified for showing as “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” a documentary currently much in de- 
mand in Orange County. 

Charges of distortion against the film, 
which is made up of on-the-spot television 
coverage, center mainly on the circumstance 
that college students participating in riots 
against the House Un-American Activities 
Committee were not prosecuted and on an 
account of the affair in the Reporter maga- 
zine of November 24, 1960. 

We have discussed in these columns be- 
fore the views of Judge Albert J. Axelrod in 
whose court the students arrested for rioting 
were discharged. Judge Axelrod declared 
there were enough facts to justify convic- 
tion on at least two grounds but he felt there 
were overriding considerations, principally 
that a conviction could carry with it a stigma 
that might handicap the young people in 
later life and a mass trial “would play di- 
rectly into the hands of those who create the 
unrest and do everything in their power to 
upset our democratic processes and way of 
life.” 

After his action in freeing the students 
had been acclaimed by the committee's 
most vocal critics as an admission that Com- 
munists were not involved in the distur- 
bances, Judge Axelrod took even greater 
pains to set the record straight. He agreed 
fully, he said, with the country’s No. 1 au- 
thority on Communist activity—J. Edgar 
Hoover, Chief of the FBI. This, in part, is 
what Hoover said: “The Communists dem- 
onstrated in San Francisco just how power- 
ful a weapon Communist infiltration is. 
They revealed how it is possible for only a 
few Communist agitators, using mob psy- 
chology, to turn peaceful demonstrations 
into riots." And this: “Immediately after 
the affair ended, the partys national leader, 
Gus Hall, congratulated the west coast 
comrades for the initiative and leadership 
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they displayed at all stages of demonstra- 
tions.” 


Now about the article in the Reporter. 
It related: “After the riots were over, the 
sheriff of San Francisco County said: ‘There 
was no act of physical aggression on the 
part of the students.“ 

When the sheriff of San Francisco County 
was asked about this comment attributed to 
him he declared: “I did not make that state- 
ment. I do not know the author of the ar- 
ticle and have never spoken to him and have 
never been interviewed by him.” 

Distortions are associated with “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” all right. But they didn't 
originate with the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee the authorities who had to 
cope with the rloting—or the camera lenses 
which recorded this sordid defiance of law 
and order. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the short story 
of freemen on the sure road to slavery. 

Now, altogether, Americans, let us put 
our feet heavy on the proper brakes, 
before we suffer the same fate as has 
every nation on earth that followed too 
long the call of the Federal regimentors 
and reckless spenders of the people's tax 
dollars. 

THE Srory or 10 LrrTLE FREE WORKERS 
(These are the workers: railroader, doctor, 

lineman, miner, steelworker, farmer, 

lawyer, grocer, salesclerk, reporter) 

Ten little free workers in this country fine 
and fair. 

But if you cherish your freedom—worker 
have a care. 

Ten Er free workers—railroader was doing 

e 
Until the Socialists got him—then there were 


nine. 

Nine little free workers laughed at railroad- 
er's fate 

Along came Federal medicine—then there 
were eight. 

Eight little free workers thought this coun- 
try heaven 

But the Government took over utilities, then 
there were seven. 

Seven little free workers—till the miners 
got in a fix. 

Uncle said coal’s essential and took over 
lea six. 

Six little free workers till the day did arrive 

The steel mills, too, were federalized—then 
there were five. 

Five little free workers—but the farmers are 
free no more 

The farms have been collectivized—that 
leaves only four, 

Four little free workers till the Government 
did decree 

All must have free legal advice—then there 
were three. 

Three little free workers—the number is 
getting few, 

But with Government groceries selling food— 
then there were two. 

Two little free workers—our story's almost 
done, 

With clerks at work in Federal stores—that 
leaves only one, 
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One little free worker—the reporter son-of- 


a-gun 

Mustn't criticize Government—so now there 
are none. 

Ten little workers—but they are no longer 
free 

They work when and where ordered, and at 
a fixed rate you see, 

And it all could have been prevented if they'd 
only seen fit to agree 

And work together instead of saying, “It 
never can happen to me,” 


New Techniques in Highway Engineering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I 
am tremendously impressed with the new 
engineering horizons being adopted in 
the Federal-State highway programs 
throughout the country, and particularly 
the ingenuous techniques now almost 
universally employed to use the most 
modern mechanical and electronic de- 
vices in highway and bridge construc- 
tion, with great savings of time and 
money. 

Radio telephones, electric computers, 
aerial photography, infrared rays, and 
nuclear energy are only a few of the new 
scientific developments that are being 
applied to the construction of highways 
in an astonishing manner. 

It was the Federal-State Highway Act 
of 1956 that gave birth to the adoption 
of these methods and timesaving tech- 
niques, and the adaptation of these sci- 
entific developments has constantly in- 
creased ever since. 

The outstanding authority in the 
country in this field of highway con- 
struction is H, A. Radzikowski, Chief, 
Division of Development, U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce. 

Recently, he delivered an address en- 
titled “New Techniques in Highway En- 
gineering,” at the annual meeting of the 
American Road Builders Association at 
Atlanta, Ga. While specifically directed 
to county engineers, this illuminating re- 
port has attracted wide national atten- 
tion among all State highway depart- 
ments. 

In my remarks, I include the article 
which I have referred to above: 

New TECHNIQUES IN HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
(By H. A, Radzikowski, Chief, Division of 

Development, Office of Operations, Bureau 

of Public Roads, U.S. Department of Com- 

merce, presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Road Builders’ Association's 
county division in Atlanta, Ga., Monday 

afternoon, September 19, 1960) 


We live in an environment of progress. 
In this environment the highway organiza- 
tions of the Nation have developed, proven, 
and introduced new techniques. They are 
utilized to the fullest extent by some high- 
way departments and to a varying degree 
by others, More universal use of these im- 
Proved techniques can be achieved through 
more effective communication between high- 
way departments, wider exchange of expe- 
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rience and more precise definitions of con- 
ditions under which the improved tech- 
niques economically apply. 

RADIO TELEPHONE—OPERATIONAL CONTROL 


This is not surprising. Fifteen years ago 
when we proposed improvement in the tech- 
niques of internal communication for high- 
way departments through the use of mobile 
radio, there was skepticism regarding cost, 
benefits, and practical applications. It took 
some of the forward looking county officials 
now here in attendance to pioneer the new 
methods and our friends of the highway in 
dustry press to repeatedly report the effi- 
ciencies developed. Today 821 highway de- 
partments use radio telephone in their daily 
operations and of these 537 are counties. 
Each one calls radio one of the most useful 
tools at his disposal. Radio for voice com- 
munications has enabled highway officials 
to weld their organizations into more ef- 
fective units for coordinated action. 


COUNTY WORKLOAD SIZE 


While radio has helped to emancipate the 
county engineer from desk routines, there 
are other new techniques recently developed 
that can aid in more effectively utilizing the 
county officials talents and experience. 

There are about 300 fast-growing urban 
counties, many of which will be the cities of 
tomorrow. They have the volume of work 
to individually utilize these new techniques. 
The average county, however, has under Its 
jurisdiction about 650 miles of roads, It 
owns one major unit of equipment for each 
12 miles of road maintenance and recon- 
struction, The equipment has a replace- 
ment value ranging from $300,000 to $400,000 
depending on the amount of snow and ice 
control work and upon other factors. Gen- 
erally these average counties may not find 
it practical to utilize some of the more 
modern techniques individually because of 
the limited volume of work. In such in- 
stances, planned cooperation with other or- 
ganizations to jointly share some of the new 
devices may offer a solution. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER USES 


New techniques can help the county engi- 
neer in procuring and processing the factual 
data involved in cost analyses. These are 
essential as a basis for making recommenda- 
tions and decisions. To best serve this pur- 
pose, cost analyses should be current and, 
therefore, should be made rapidly at fre- 
quent intervals. County engineers should 
not be required today to devote their 
limited time to the repetitive routines of 
fact gathering or time-consuming manual 
methods of cost analysis. Furthermore, 
these analyses will be most useful if they 
are on a uniform basis so that the county 
engineer can compare results with data 
from other counties. There is a lack of 
common definition or a yardstick for unit 
comparisons between counties. Yet such 
data are needed for county officials to com- 
pare the relative efficiency of maintenance 
practices, to determine when to convert an 
earth or gravel road to a dustless surface, 
what type of base stabilization to employ 
and whether a piece of equipment is obsolete 
in terms of economical performance to the 
point where it should be replaced. 

The electronic computer provides a solu- 
tion for fact procurement, retrieval and 
processing for counties willing to organize 
their recordkeeping on a uniform basis. 
Forty-one State highway departments, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, a few large counties, 
some highway consultants, and most univer- 
sities now own or rent and operate electronic 
computers. The Bureau of Public Roads and 
these other organizations have been prepar- 
ing programs for the electronic computer, 
and 405 have now been pooled in the Bureau's 
electronic computer program library for use 
by the highway industry. These programs 
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cover highway administration, planning, 
highway sufficiency rating analyses, traffic, 
and highway system analyses, highway and 
bridge design, estimating, construction, 
maintenance, inventory, and cost analyses. 
These programs have now been field tested 
and used for several years. They have been 
proven for speed, economy, increased engi- 
neering precision and closer management 
control. 

One of the programs prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads covers an analysis of 
equipment. operating costs for rental pur- 
poses which is compatible with the American 
Association of State Highway Officials unl- 
form accounting system. The electronic 
computer program can produce for 25 pieces 
of road equipment annual data broken down 
into 44 Items for each equipment unit and 
automatically print it out with column 
headings in 60 seconds. Supporting punch- 
card forms are being developed for uniform 
recording of basic time data by the equip- 
ment operator and at the other data gen- 
erating points, From punchcard stage, the 
system of equipment cost analysis is designed 
so that no human hand needs to process the 
data from its point of origin to the auto- 
matic print-out of final cost analysis by the 
computer, This can very practically eman- 
cipate the county engineer from repetitive 
routines and at the same time furnish him 
with current facts on which to base recom- 
mendations or decisions, 

County highway departments could follow 
a similar course of action in generating and 
processing highway maintenance cost data. 
These automatically processed data would 
provide excellent means for evaluation of 
methods, equipment, and materials utilized 
in highway repairs. 

The AASHO Manual of Uniform Highway 
Accounting could well serve as a guide, and 
the Bureau of Public Roads has highway 
engineers experienced in programing any 
uniform maintenance cost system for the 
electronic computer. 

Electronic computer programs are already 
available for the automatic analysis of 
highway sufficiency ratings by which to study 
county highway reconstruction needs. Other 
electronic computer programs can be de- 
signed for highway system inventories, 
equipment parts inventories, for the de- 
termination of the watershed areas for high- 
way drainage purposes and for many other 
uses in county highway engineering, admin=- 
istration, and operation. 

Now how can even the smaller counties 
take advantage of these new techniques of 
data processing? Under new procedures re- 
cently adopted, colleges and universities can 
expand the scope of their electronic com- 
puter operations formerly confined to re- 
search and training. They can now offer 
computer service to others such as county 
highway departments. Any county might 
designate a college or university student 
from their area to handle or manage their 
electronic computer processing at the college 
on rented computer time. It would give a 
worthy student an opportunity to earn part 
of his way through college and training to 
better understand county government. The 
county would formulate the record- 
ing of time, labor, materials, equipment, and 
work classifications in a manner compatible 
with uniform accounting objectives, the 
needs of the county commissioners and 
adaptability for-automatic data processing. 
This is a worthy project for the joint co- 
operative action of the ARBA county and 
educational divisions. 

Other means of securing electronic com- 
puter services where a county highway de- 
partment does not have a sufficient workload 
is to pool requirements with other depart- 
ments of the county or with adjoining 
counties. In other instances, computer 
service might be obtained by renting time at 
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the State highway department computer 
center, This is now being done by a num- 
ber of State highway departments. 

The use of the electronic computer has 
now advanced to the extent that it can be 
of substantial assistance to the densely 
populated urban or suburban county in 
long-range planning of an entire highway 
network. There has been developed in the 
Bureau of Public Roads in cooperation with 
the District of Columbia Department of 
Highways and Traffic, the Minnesota De- 
partment of Highways, and the computer 
department of the General Electric Co. at 
Phoenix, Ariz, new high-speed electronic 
Methods of analyzing large masses of traffic 
date. These programs permit forecasting 
traffic in an entire area for a future design 
year, assigning that traffic to a complete net- 
Work of existing and proposed roads and 
Streets in the area, and then studying the 

h and turning movements of traffic at 
each intersection. Because we can study 
these areas now as a whole, taking into con- 
sideration their future growth, a better job 
can be done in providing the integrated 
highways to accommodate the rising traffic 
requirements of the future. The electronic 
computer programs utilize origin and des- 

tion traffic survey data obtained by con- 
ventional methods. 
HIGHWAY INVENTORY THROUGH AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Another highway engineering technique 
recently developed is in the taking of a per- 
manent inventory of the county highways 
With adjacent topography and improve- 
ments. This is accomplished by aerial 
Photography which obtains cultural infor- 
mation and property line data for direct 
transfer to plan and profile sheets. A con- 
tinuous aerial photograph is obtained by 
Using a shutterless camera with the rate of 
film movement synchronized with the 
coe Speed of the airplane. A strip map 
or plan and profile purposes or for right-of- 
Way procurement can now be developed at 
Only a fraction of the cost of conventional 
ground survey methods. 


TNTRARED RAYS AND NUCLEAR ENERGY APPLICA- 
TIONS TO HIGHWAYS 
There are other fruitful sources of im- 
Proved tools in this age of progress appli- 
Cable to highways—the infrared rays and 
nuclear science, 
The Ohio Department of Highways is now 
Spectrology in rapid tests of traffic 
Paint to insure quality control, A curve has 
developed from an infrared ray spectro- 
2 of a standard qualified paint, New 
mente of paint are examined quickly 
Under infrared rays and any that fail to 
conform to the standard curve are rejected. 
anila: methods are being used for testing 
a chemical purity of weed killers, partial 
entineation of soil types, and gaging the 
e content or relative alkalinity of 
Portland cement. It is expected that many 
2 way uses will be found for the 
5 of both infrared and ultraviolet 


veichigan some time ago removed the de- 
opmental tag from a nuclear gage that is 
— to determine the molsture and density 
ts compacted embankments. This gage now 
3 daily on highway construction proj- 
- Complete determinations are made on 
teen samples in 2 minutes right on 
Project, There is no delay waiting for 
reports from the laboratory, excessive com- 
— is avoided and far more frequent 
ecks can be made as the work progresses. 
add up to improved quality and 
Sreater economy. 
ie Texas State Highway Department has 
One licensed to use radioactive material. 
© application the department is using as 
a matter of routine is in checking the sound- 
ness of welds in steel highway bridges with 
a nuclear gage. This application encourages 
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wider use of economical welded steel bridges 
because it is a rapid method of insuring high 
quality in the finished product. 

Work is now underway on the develop- 
ment of many other applications too. Not 
long ago, we prepared a list of 26 possible 
applications for the use of nuclear energy by 
highway departments. This list was then 
discussed with officials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Oak Ridge, Tenn. We were 


advised that in almost every instance parallel 


applications had already been tested for use 
by industry or in nuclear energy develop- 
ment. a 

A cooperative project at Georgia Tech par- 
ticipated in by the Georgia State Highway 
Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads is in prog- 
ress at the present time. The objective of 
this project is the development of tech- 
niques for determining the cement content 
of concrete pavements and structures 
through the use of nuclear gages. A part of 
this project is directed toward improving the 
geometric design of mixers. 

At least one company is now prepared to 
develop a nuclear-energized self-luminous 
sign for highway traffic purposes. Such a 
sign would have many advantages over the 
electrically lighted signs that are now used. 
A project to carry forward the development 
of this sign is now in the discussion stage. 

Still other projects which are in the dis- 
cussion stage include the use of radioisotopes 
as tracers to determine when bituminous 
materials have been uniformly mixed with 
aggregates; the use of radioisotopes to deter- 
mine the absorption of herbicides used in 
weed control; to determine the thickness of 
traffic stripe paint; to develop automatic con- 
trols for adjusting the thickness of the paint 
film; to develop a gage to determine the 
thickness of asphalt and concrete pavements 
as they are being laid and to articulate such 
a gage with the paver so that necessary ad- 
justments will be made automatically; to 
develop techniques for using radioisotopes to 
trace the course of underground water s0 
that adequate subsurface drainage facilities 
can be provided. 

These are but a few of the applications 
which. will before long find themselves in 
highway engineering. There is no reason 
why the highway program should not also 
benefit from their use. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has offered to lend its assistance 
in this work. 

These new techniques in highway engi- 
neering that have been developed or which 
will soon be available have application In 
your county and local programs as well as 
the State highway department activities. 
This would not have been true a short while 
ago. Progress, however, in nuclear science 
has, among other things, produced a plenti- 
ful supply of manmade radioisotopes. They 
are not too expensive and they are useful. 
NEW ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHWAY 

EQUIPMENT 

In view of the modest highway budgets 
under which most counties operate, it is also 
important to discuss developments of job- 
proven equipment which are capable of pro- 
ducing high quality work at the lowest cost. 

Since & large portion of the highway budg- 
ets go into surfacing and resurfacing opera- 
tions, counties will want to take advantage 
of the new developments in portable crush- 
ers, A few years ago, a production of 150 
tons per hour was considered an outstanding 
performance, Today, a modern plant will 
produce twice this amount—in fact under 
some conditions, hourly output of 400 to 500 
tons has been achieved. 

The new rear-mounted rippers for large 
crawler tractors will be found more eco- 
nomical for excavation, where certain rock 
formations and shale are encountered in 
construction, than former methods involvy- 
ing drilling and blasting. In fact, many of 
these materials can be broken up by ripping 
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into sizes that will permit loading into 
scrapers, Since much of this softer rock ma- 
terial is located below the surface, it was 
not possible to predetermine the amount 
that was rippable when these new units were 
first Introduced. The development of a 
portable seismograph in the last several years 
now makes it possible to predict the feasi- 
bility of ripping materials located below the 
surface, 

In the period following World War II. 
about 150,000 miles of county and local 
roads have been paved with low type bitumi- 
nous surfaces, including the conversion of 
many thousands of miles of gravel roads. 
These types require periodic resealing at 
intervals of about 5 years. For the first time 
in many years, new equipment and methods 
have been developed which show consider- 
able promise. In the last several years, séy- 
eral models of single pass surface treatment 
units have been employed, These units both 
spray the asphalt and immediately cover it 
with chips in a single pass. Savings of 2 to 
8 cents per square yard for sealcoating by 
this method have been reported. Other ad- 
vantages of this new method include less 
interference to traffic during resealing opera- 
tions and the reduction of public relation 
problems which arise when this work is 
conducted in suburban areas. No doubt 
some irate housewives have called county 
engineers on the phone when the children 
tracked asphalt into the living room, or 
when they were unable to drive the family 
car in front of their homes. 

Several improvements have been made in 
asphalt distributing equipment which could 
be utilized elther in conventional operations 
or in the new methods just described. These 
include the uniform heating of the tank 
for viscosity contro! and the design of nozzles 
and pressure systems which will provide a 
uniform temperature spray from all nozzles. 

Automatic gradeline and cross section con- 
trols have been developed for -bituminous 
paver-finishers and are being tested under 
actual project conditions. It is entirely pos- 
sible that this new device will be available 
for use on any standard paver-finisher model 
sometime in 1961. 

Pavers equipped with this new mechanical 
engineering development are not only capa- 
ble of laying smoother pavement courses in 
closely controlled lifts from & guide wire 
grade reference, but are also capable of pro- 
ducing smooth overlays over old, distorted 
pavements without extensive preliminary 
leveling operations or engineering effort. 

The automatic blade control for motor 
graders is now in widespread use for con- 
structing smooth subgrades for any type of 
pavement and for achieying accuracy in 
shaping mixed-in-place materials. Fine 
grading is achieved in about half the time 
as required by conventional methods and 
engineering time is reduced by as much as 
two-thirds. A tabulation in the appendix 
of this paper illustrates typical savings. 
This tabulation was made during tests con- 
ducted by Texas A. & M. College in which 
the Bureau of Public Roads participated, 

Suburban counties will be interested In 
some of the new developments in the con- 
crete paying field which have been designed 
to provide for greater economy and improved 
quality. These include: (1) The triple com- 
partment paver which is capable of produc- 
ing over one-third more concrete per hour 
than the conventional dual compartment 
type, and (2) highly portable and fully auto- 
matic central plants on which improved con- 
trol of the designed mix can be achieved 
under jobsite conditions. These latter 
plants can be used by counties not only for 
concrete, but also for other work such as the 
preparation of calcium chloride mixes for 
stabilization projects. 

Many counties which have compaction 
problems no doubt have taken ad- 
vantage of some of the new machines which 
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have become available in the last few years. 
These include pneumatic rollers equipped 
with high pressure tires, the various types 
of vibratory compactors, and several ma- 
chines which employ two or more compact- 
ing principles. 

Pneumatic rollers with low pressure tires 
(up to 55 pounds per square inch inflation) 
have proven quite adaptable to compaction 
of certain of solis and to do an excel- 
lent job of imbedding chips in seal coat 
operations. The new self-propelled models 
with high pressure tires are now being used 
extensively in subgrade, base course and bi- 
tuminous concrete pavement compaction. 
Inflation pressure in the 100 to 120 pounds 
per square inch range are now possible with 
the heavy ply compactor tires. These infia- 
tion pressures and practical wheel loads can 
produce tire contact pressures during base 
and pavement construction which will ap- 
proach or exceed that produced by transport 
truck tires (Le. 80 to 95 pounds per square 
inch). In the past, contact pressure exerted 
by steel-wheeled rollers usually has been 
limited to 50 or 60 pounds per square inch. 

Only in the last several years has it been 
recognized that the pressure exerted by & 
tire on a pavement or flat surface is not 
necessarily equal to the inflation pressure. 
The average tire contact pressure is also in- 
fluenced by tire size and by wheel load which 
in turn is limited by the ply rating of the 
tire for reasons of safety. It is believed that 
tire contact pressure is expressive of com- 
pacting ability in densifying the layers nor- 
mally used in base and flexible pavement 
construction and should be the principal 
criterion for rating pneumatic rollers used 
for this p . Tire contact pressure, 
along with tire contact width, is also impor- 
tant in rolling deep lifts in embankment 
construction and in proofrolling subgrades 
and base courses. A so-called 50-ton pneu- 
matic compactor which is sometimes speci- 
fied for proofrolling may exert tire contact 
pressure within a range of 50 to 100 pounds 
per square inch without changing the wheel 
loads. Tire engineering data developed in 
the last few years clearly illustrate that 
many of our currently used rating criteria 
such as “pounds per inch of tire width” are 
not indicative of compacting ability. 

Vibratory rollers appear quite effective on 
granular materials which are subject to 
settlement from air-void displacement under 
the vibration of traffic. ; 

Combination rollers employing both pneu- 
matic tire with vibratory rollers or steel 
wheels with trailing vibratory shoes have 
demonstrated their ability to provide the 
type and amount of additional energy needed 
to achieve the degree of compaction desired 
for certain types of materials. They have 
considerable versatility. 

While some information on the ability of 
steel wheel and tamping rollers has been 
established through years of experience, we 
have not satisfactorily established the capa- 
bilities of some of the newer compacting 
units, including the pneumatic and vibra- 
tory types. One approach to the problem 
would be to conduct some basic performance 
tests under proving ground conditions, such 
as were employed in developing criteria for 
the interim Federal specification on motor 


ers. 

It has been the practice of public highway 
departments to prepare equipment require- 
ments for bids largely on the basis of a ma- 
chine description which several manufac- 
turers could meet. This did not always re- 
sult in the procurement of a machine which 
was Most adaptable to the job. It was found 
that a new approach was needed in the de- 
velopment of Federal specification for motor 
graders. For example, we found that manu- 
facturers were using at least four methods of 
Tating available brake horsépower on motor 
Graders which were supposed to be competi- 
tive in working ability. These were: 
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1. Gross maximum duty horsepower with- 
out deductions for such power-absorbing ac- 
cessories of the engine as generator, fan, 
fuel, and water pumps, etc. 

2. Gross intermittent duty horsepower 
without deductions for the power-absorbing 
accessoriés of the engine. 

8. Intermittent duty horsepower with de- 
ductions for some of the power absorbing 
accessories of the engine. 

4. Net intermittent duty horsepower with 
deduction for all power absorbing accessories 
of the engine. 

For actual comparative purposes, only the 
horsepower rating based on item 4 was sig- 
nificant, and it was used as a 
rating criterion pending the development of 
more exacting criteria. 

In addition to the net intermittent horse- 
power rating, the work ability at the blade 
depends on such other factors as weight dis- 
tribution, general machine balance, trans- 
mission type, and gear train efficiency. The 
only practical way to integrate all these 
factors into a performance rating was to 
measure the tractive effort or blade pull 
available at the moldboard—the working 
end of a motor grader—for a reasonable 
ground speed range. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, with the co- 
operation of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, began a testing program at the Engi- 
neer Proving Grounds at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
The blade pull and other performance tests 
were conducted during 1958 and 1959 and 
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provided sufficient information to establish 
performance criteria in nearly all sizes and 
classes of standard production models. Other 
tests for performance included engine smoke 
density, engine cooling efficiency, service and 
parking brake capacity, and maneuverability 
of circle and moldboard. 

The interim Federal specification on grad- 
ers, road motorized, designated as 00-G- 
00630(COM-PR) has now been completed 
and distributed to interested Federal agen- 
cies. 

Many manufacturers improved their ma- 
chines before submitting them to tests, and 
others made revisions to meet the qualify- 
ing requirements. This has resulted in a 
definite upgrading of their standard produc- 
tion models, and a better realization of what 
a buyer looks for in performance character- 
istics, 

Counties will no doubt benefit from this 
upgrading by the motor grader industry and 
by the styling which has been introduced for 
developing performance specification. 

CONCLUSION 

County engineers have very great respon- 
sibilities in this tremendous highway pro- 
gram. These responsibilities must be met 
with the maximum efficiency, economy, and 
quality in the end product—our county road 
systems. This can be done through good 
engineering. Many of the new techniques 
in highway engineering can be used to help 
you achieve this objective. They are worthy 
of your consideration. 
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Comparison of fine grading and slake-out time using molor grader with manual and auto- 
matic control me: 


Manual 


Net grading time. 
Rows of stnkes 


Stake resetting time 
Totul staking tine 


Savings with sutomatic blade 
control 


Automatic blade 
control 


Federal Power Commission Chairman- 
designate Joseph C. Swidler Com- 
mended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 : 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, America 
has watched with great interest and 
much approval President Kennedy’s 
selection of Cabinet members to serve 
with him in the new administration and 
more recently our attention has been 
focused on the selection of subcabinet 
appointments and appointments of 
chairmen and members of regulatory 
agencies and commissions. 

In this connection, the President is to 
be particularly commended in the selec- 
tion of Mr. Joseph C. Swidler, of Ten- 
nessee, nominated to become Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission. It 
is most important that this Commission 
have a capable, competent Chairman 


and in Mr. Swidler, the President has 
made a most excellent choice, 

Mr. Swidler is a very able lawyer, a 
fine administrator and thoroughly 
knowledgable in the power field. More- 
over, he is a dedicated public servant. 
The FPC possesses great powers affect- 
ing the consumers of this Nation, and in 
his many years of public service Mr. 
Swidler has proven his dedication and 
obligation is to the public interest. 

Mr. Swidler, a native of Chicago, is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois. 
As General Counsel of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, where he served for 
a score of years, Mr. Swidler had a most 
outstanding record. Following his resig- 
nation from the TVA, Swidler has en- 
gaged in the practice of private law in 
Nashville, in my State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most pleased that 
President Kennedy appointed Mr. Swid- 
ler as Chairman of this important 
Commission and I predict a record of 
dedicated service and a performance of 
which the President and the people of 
the Nation will be proud. The important 
programs of the Federal Power Com- 
mission should be greatly improved in 
the public interest. 
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How To Register Birth of U.S. Citizens 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr, WALTER. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to an amendment to part 22, chapter I, 
title 22 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions which provides for the registration 
of births abroad of children who are 
citizens of the United States. 

I trust that this information will as- 
Sist my colleagues in answering the in- 
creasing number of inquiries from U.S. 
Citizens whose children were born 
abroad. 

The ever increasing travel of Ameri- 
can citizens for business and personal 
reasons, and the widespread military ob- 
ligations of the United States which 
Tequires residence for extended periods 
Overseas, the number of American citi- 
zens born outside of the United States is 
now estimated at approximately 50,000 
persons per year, Physical conditions in 
Some foreign countries, the lack of pro- 
Cedural knowledge on the part of 
American parents and the lack of co- 
Operation in some foreign areas has pro- 
Yoked a mounting number of situations 
in which U.S. citizens born abroad have 

Unable to secure proper or recog- 
documents reflecting proof of birth. 

The reluctance on the part of various 
8 organizations, and agencies to 
i and promptly recognize the valid- 
ty of birth documents of citizens born 
aer prompted me to recommend to 
the Departments of State and Justice 

t this matter of registration of chil- 
dren born abroad be resolved by ad- 
tive regulations. : 

F; recommendation was accepted and 
tet r en was promulgated on Oc- 
ber 23, 1959, and published in the Fed- 
eral Register of November 3, 1959. Pur- 
Suant to this regulation, our consular 
reid abroad are now instructed to 
an the parents of children born 
of 7 —5 who are, under the law, citizens 
2 bean a birth, to estab- 

of their birth. The regula- 

Son Specifies that consular officers are 
equired oe recond the birth of such 
n application of a par- 

he person in interest. The proof 
s may consist of, but is not limited 
the bin wen copies of registration of 
i with local authorities, a bap- 
yee Certificate, an affidavit of the 
birth. or other person attending at the 
if no’ or other similar evidence. Even 
Gis such documentary proof can be ob- 
ed, the applicant for registration of 
may obtain registration upon the 


the child 
affidavit. 


The consular officer will, at th: 
$ e time of 
the registration of birth. issue to the 
parent or person in interest a copy of the 
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registration record when requested and 
upon payment of a fee of $1.50. Addi- 
tional copies of the registration of birth 
record shall be issued by the authentica- 
tion officer of the Department of State 
when requested by the parent or person 
in interest and upon the payment of the 
required fees. At the time of registra- 
tion of birth, the consular officer shall 
furnish to the parent or person in inter- 
est a formal certification of birth record 
without fee. This certification shall in- 
clude the name, sex, place and date of 
birth, and date of filing of the birth reg- 
istration record. The certification form 
shall bear the signature cf the consular 
officer, the date of issuance and the seal 
of the issuing officer. At any time sub- 
sequent to the registration of birth, 
when requested and upon payment of the 
required fee of $2.50, the authentication 
officer of the Department of State and 
on behalf of the Secretary of State shall 
issue to the parent or person in interest 
a certification of birth form which shall 
be similar to the contents to that de- 
scribed in this paragraph. 


A Journey to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following highly informative 
and amusing feature article by Mr. 
Thomas Heffernan, editor, Sunday Inde- 
pendent, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which ap- 
peared in that newspaper on January 15, 
1961: 

A JOURNEY TO IRELAND—BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE, 
LOVELY INN, AND Born THANKS TO GOOD 
FORTUNE 

(By Tom Heffernan) 

Back in the days when the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad was proud of its passenger trains, 
on which the Pullman Co. ran a dining car 
famous for food, it took about 5 hours to get 
from Wilkes-Barre to New York City and a 
bit less than that to reach Philadelphia. 

A few weeks ago the Pan American jet- 
liner which carried us across the North At- 
lantic made it from Boston to Shannon Air- 
port in Ireland in just 4 hours and 44 
minutes. 

That gives you an Idea, and it shows also 
why some things have become quite possible 
that once were out of the question. 

Naturally, with our plane setting a new 
world’s record for the trip, and with the 
Irish alrlines plane setting another the same 
night from’ Gander, Newfoundland, to Shan- 
non, there was a reason. 

The reason was a tremendous tailwind 
up there in the jet stream that night, which 
caused the “fasten seat belts” sign to be Il- 
luminated most of the way and also, natu- 
rally, caused us to get sick, as we do at the 
slightest excuse. 

IRELAND REALLY 15 GREEN 

Seeing Ireland from the air for the first 
time, especially from a height which makes 
it a blob on the ocean, it is easy to know why 
green is the national color. 

Because that blob Is a blob of green—and 
beautiful. 
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Even in December the green still prevails, 
but we didn’t see it this time, since we ar- 
rived at what was about 4 o’clock in the 
morning Irish time, when everything was 
not green or any other color. 

Just black. 

But there was nothing black about the 
young man from Shannon Travel, Ltd., who 
Was to meet us even at that time of his day. 

He had, instead, that cheerful friendliness 
which marked just about everyone we met 
every place In Ireland. 

After making sure that we were his man, 
he introduced himself and the name made 
it quite certain we had landed in the right 
place. 

“I'm Paddy O'Toole,” he said. 

It was the beginning of a mighty fortu- 
nate association for us and Paddy's wavy, 
dark-blond hair, over his gray tweed coat, 
was a welcome sight most of the next couple 
weeks. 

He knew everybody everyplace, was one of 
those resourceful people who always can 
find some way to do anything or to get any- 
thing—and was always in wonderful spirits, 
even at 4am. 

LATE DANCES 


This time he had gone to a dance the night 
before and then didn't have to bother going 
to bed. 

It appears that at least some of their 
dances don't even start until 11 o'clock at 
night, which used to be the time Wilkes- 
Barre parents wanted thelr dancing offspring 
to get home. 

However, they still find time to get their 
Sleep because one of the remarks we heard 
more than once was that “Nobody gets up 
early in Ireland.” 

The tempo of life is slower, to be sure, 
which well may account for at least some 
of the cheerfulness. 

LOVELY ADARE IS JUST THAT 

Our immedate destination was the town 
of Adare in County Limerick. Less than an 
hour from the airport and after sleeping our 
way into Irish time, which is 5 hours earlier 
than eastern standard, we regained con- 
sciousness to discover that our luck was still 
running strong. 

Quite by accident we had selected a town 
to stay in that was known as the prettiest 
town in Ireland and our hotel, the Dunraven 
Arms, was just like the best of something 
out of Dickens, a delightful example, though 
in Ireland, of the most famous old English 
country inns. 

It was owned by the Earl of Dunraven, 
whose huge and beautiful ancestral mansion 
in what was mostly like a big park extending 
from just across the street to the gently 
flowing Maigue River was just too big to live 
in, since it would have required a service 
staff of about 30 to operate. 

He didn't need that many to run his two- 
story hotel, but the big earl’s nature is 
shown by the fact that while he could have 
gotten along quite well with fewer in what 
was then the offseason, he kept his complete 
staff on the payroll. 


NAMES TELL STORY 


It just could be that the many Luzerne 
Countians of Irish descent would be inter- 
ested in the names of the hotel's staff, every 
one of which seemed to take real pleasure 
in doing everything to make things best 
for guests of the inn. 

Anyway, the manager was Miss O'Haire, 
the housekeeeper was Miss Foy, the young 
lady at the desk who was learning the busi- 
ness was Mary Monahan, her assistant was 
18-year-old Agnes Dunphy, The waitresses 
were Mary Toomey, and Nellie Aherne, the 
young men who did everything were Tim 
Reagan, and Pat Hennessy, and then there 
was a cheerful Josie, whose last name dis- 
appeared with a lost note, 

Those names made it quite obyious what 
country you were in. 
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And they were only the beginning. 

Let us add that young Mary Monahan, 
who came down from County Roscommon to 
learn the hotel business, was most especially 
heipful, with everything from supplying 
every need or bandaging a cracked finger 
to providing us with a medal to keep us 
from harm. 

(So we begged the right to keep that medal 
until we had made the return flight to 
America, after which we sent it back, And 
since that medal came originally from St. 
Louis, Mo., before it got to Ireland the first 
time, it is by now fairly well traveled.) 


H.R. 274 Promotes Industrial Develop- 
ment in Local Areas of Chronic Un- 
employment Through Granting the 
Rapid Tax Amortization Privilege to 
Manufacturers Locating Facilities in 
These Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
statement in Philadelphia October 31, 
1960, President Kennedy said: 

The country must stimulate plant mod- 
ernization programs which are vital both to 
increased production and to building indus- 
trial facilities which can compete success- 
fully with the modern plant of Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 


He also said: 

Where we are certain that tax revision—in- 
cluding accelerated depreciation—will stimu- 
late investment in new plants and equip- 
ment without damage to our principles of 
equity, we will proceed with such revision. 


Mr. Speaker, on January 3 I introduced 
H.R. 274, a bill which amends the In- 
ternail Revenue Code to provide amor- 
tization deduction for industrial or 
commercial plants in depressed areas. 
In other words, through such a fast tax 
write off an incentive would be provided 
to locate industrial or commercial plants 
and facilities in economically depressed 
areas or areas of chronic unemployment. 
As will be noted, my bill, H.R. 274, would 
adopt the views of President Kennedy 
expressed at Philadelphia last October, 
but to initiate the tax amortization pro- 
gram it would be limited to areas having 
chronic unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, since the introduction of 
H.R. 274 on January 3 I have had a lot 
of mail from interested persons request- 
ing background information on the 
rapid tax amortization program of 
recent years. To answer these inquiries, 
the following information has been 
compiled: 

I. BACKGROUND OF THE RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION 
PROGRAM 
What is rapid tax amortization? 

Rapid tax amortization has been a device 
adopted by the Federal Government to give 
private manufacturers and other producers 
an incentive to build needed defense pro- 
duction facilities. Following Korea, produc- 
tion facilities representing an investment of 
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$38 billion were built under this incentive. 
The incentive is no longer available to in- 
dustry in general. 

The effect of granting the privilege of 
rapid tax amortization to a specific com- 
pany (through a certificate of necessity) is 
to speed up or shorten the time period 
within which depreciation deductions can 
be taken by that company. It entitles a 
manufacturer to amortize for tax purposes 
the cost of his new plant and equipment 
over a 5-year period rather than over the 
much longer period applicable to plants not 
qualifying under the tax amortization pro- 
gram. It does not give a manufacturer a 
greater deduction but only a more rapid 
recovery of his capital investment. 

Example of rapid taz amortization 

A manufacturer building a $100,000 fac- 
tory normally would be permitted under in- 
ternal revenue laws a deduction on his tax 
return of $4,000 or $5,000 each year for 20 
or 25 years, as the case may be. This de- 
duction for depreciation is considered a 
proper item of business expense. 

If the same manufacturer had built a 
plant to produce an item required for 
mobilization programs, he could be granted 
through a necessity certificate the privilege 
of deducting $20,000 each year for five years. 

Assuming for a particular year the com- 
pany made a net profit of $25,000, over and 
above all expense except depreciation, it 
would pay taxes on only $5,000. Without the 
privilege, it would be required to pay taxes 
on $20,000 or $21,000. 

Legislative authority 


Tax amortization of the type described is 
provided for in section 124-A of the Internal 
Revenue Code (sec. 216 of the Revenue Act 
of 1950), enacted on September 23, 1950. A 
certificate issued under this statute has no 
value for tax purposes unless (1) the manu- 
facturer makes a capital investment in plant 
or equipment, (2) the facility is completed 
and productive, and (3) a profit is earned. 

The law contemplates the encouragement 
of expansion by private investment capital 
rather than public funds, 


Korean experience 


Early in the Korean conflict, the tax 
amortization program provided an incentive 
to eliminate critical deficiencies in defense 
production capacities and supplies. 

Under the program, a total of 229 expan- 
sion goals were established for the purpose of 
measuring the deficit between estimated de- 
fense requirements under full mobilization 
and industry's capacity to meet such de- 
mands. From the beginning of the program 
through June 1958, over 22,000 certificates 
were issued, representing a capital invest- 
ment of over $38 billion, of which $23 billion 
was eligible for the fast writeoffs. 

Current status of program 

Over the past 3 years most of the ex- 
pansion goals have been closed as the re- 
quired buildup of facilities was completed. 

In August 1957 Congress enacted Public 
Law 85-165 which sharply limited the cer- 
tifying authority—now extended only to fa- 
cilities to produce new or specialized defense 
items or to provide research, development, or 
experimental services for the Defense De- 
partment or the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The termination date of the entire tax 
amortization program was under the law De- 
cember 31, 1959. 

Application to surplus labor areas 


Late in the program for encouraging the 
buildup of production facilities, it was linked 
by Executive action to the problem of areas 
of substantial labor surplus. 

In the case of firms which expanded or 
located thelr new defense facilities in areas 
of substantial labor surplus, the percentage 
of total investment allowed rapid tax amor- 
tization was increased, usually from 10 to 25 
percent. Hence, a company which ordinar- 
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ily was permitted to writeoff 60 percent of 

its investment in a new facility was accord- 

ed a writeoff to as much as 85 percent if the 
facility was located in an area of substantial 
labor surplus. 

Since the passage of Public Law 85-165 re- 
stricting the issuance of certificates of neces- 
sity, the rapid tax amortization program is 
no longer an effective aid to labor surplus 
areas. 

Tl, PROPOSAL TO USE TAX DEDUCTIONS AS A DE- 
VICE TO ASSIST LOCAL AREAS OF CHRONIC 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

RAPID AMORTIZATION DIRECT TO MANUFACTURERS 


The first method would use the rapid 
amortization privilege as a locational attrac- 
tion for companies planning new facilities 
expansions. This method would allow the 
manufacturer to amortize, in a period of 5 
years, a substantial part of all of his invest- 
ment in such a facility, provided he located 
the facility in an area of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

A bill incorporating this idea was pending 
in the 86th Congress and a similar measure 
has been introduced in this Congress as 
evidenced by the Van Zandt bill, H.R. 274, 
which has been referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The Van Zandt bill 
proposes to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide an amortization de- 
duction for certain facilities in areas of sub- 
stantial surplus. The deduction would be 
available to “any person who constructs, re- 
constructs, or erects a substantial unem- 
ployment area facility" as defined in the bill. 

As it stands, the bill applies to all areas 
of substantial labor surplus whether this 
condition is temporary or chronic, New 
employment-creating facilities are pecullarly 
appropriate to areas suffering from a chronic 
unemployment problem. 

The solution to areas of temporary un- 
employment lies in additional contracts, 
public works, and the like. If the bill were 
confined to areas with a history of persistent 
unemployment, a considerable number of 
areas of temporary unemployment would be 
eliminated (such as Philadelphia and Balti- 
more), and the effectiveness of the bill for 
chronic areas would be accordingly in- 
creased. ` 


Mr. Speaker, the fast tax writeoff as 
provided in my bill, H.R. 274, is aimed 
at producing general industrial develop- 
ment in the labor surplus areas by pro- 
viding jobs for the unemployed. The 
history of tax relief to manufacturers 
in the past reveals the success of the 
program. To be more specific many 
communities in the United States would 
be suffering from unemployment at this 
time were it not for the fact that fast 
tax writeoffs such as my bill, H.R. 274 
provides, enabled them to diversify their 
economy by attracting new industries. 

In Europe providing tax incentives to 
suitable industries located in areas of 
surplus labor has helped England, West 
Germany, and others to cope with their 
unemployment problems. When men- 
tioning the success of the fast tax write- 


off in Germany, it is only fair to point 


to the tremendous prosperity of West 
Germany and to add that tax policies 
designed to encourage private enterprise 
beginning in 1948 paid rich premiums 
and were instrumental in the phenom- 
enal recovery of the economy of West 
Germany. In addition, the spectacular 
recovery of the economy is traceable to 
the fact that German industry enjoyed 
this fast writeoff of taxes in the con- 
struction of new plants. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me 
mention again that tax amortization 
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has been used as an economic recovery 
tool here in this country, as well as in 
Europe and Canada with equal success, 
Therefore, my bill, H.R. 274, should re- 
ceive prompt and earnest consideration 
by not only the Kennedy administra- 
tion but by both Houses of Congress. 


President Kennedy Faces History’s Ver- 
dict—Sets High Goals and Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy today formally addresses 
& joint session of Congress for the first 
time since assuming the office of Presi- 
dent, I know his former colleagues of 
the House and Senate, as well as the 
People of the Nation, are anxiously 
awaiting his message. However, those 
who have served in the Congress with 
Presideht Kennedy and who are ac- 
quainted with his sharpness of mind and 
Precision of speech are expecting the 
customary very high and very fine per- 
formance. In this light I ask unani- 
Mous consent to reproduce, at this time 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 

commenting upon the first formal 
address which President Kennedy gave 
to the Nation following his election. 
Was a speech to the members of the 
usetts Legislature indicating 
the direction of his administration and 
What the new President wants his ad- 
Ministration to be judged upon—a rigid 
four-point moral code—courage, judg- 
Ment, integrity, and dedication. 

The editorial of the Nashville Tennes- 
Sean, commenting upon President Ken- 
nedy's first speech following his election 
follows: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 

Jan, 11, 1961] 
— Facia History’s VERDICT 
th his ina still in the 
making, 8 eee has invited 
to judge his administration on a rigid 
four-point moral code based on the ideals 
not a of New England but of the whole 


The scene was before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and it was the next Chief Ex- 
iA first formal address since the elec- 

Not only was it a declaration of intent, it 
res an assertain of full Independence, with 

ebts and obligations to no special interests. 
to en he says he wants his administration 
R ie Judged i by his four-point creed, he 13 

same 1 
ever in mina, e pledging himself to keep It 
will ask, he predicts: 

8 were we men of courage courage 

stand up to one’s enemies and the cour- 
age to stand up, when necessary to one's 
&ssociates—the courage to resist public pres- 
92 as well as private greed? 
a Second, were we truly men of judgment, 

th enough wisdom to know what we did 
not know and enough candor to admit it? 

were we truly men of integrity, 
men whom neither financial gain nor — 
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cal ambition could ever divert from the ful- 
fillment of our sacred trust? 

“Fourth, were we truly men of dedication, 
of honor mortgaged to no single individual 
or group and compromised by no private ob- 
ligation or aim?“ 


On this basis, the President-elect is ready 


for the supreme test of acting for the general 
good without fear or favor at the risk of 
offending powerful groups and organizations 
which have been so notably favored in the 
past 8 years. 

Instead of brassy boasts about cleansing 
the moral atmosphere in Washington, he in- 
vites dally and yearly inspection by history in 
preparation of the final accounting. 

In doing so, he speaks like a staterman 
rather than a mere candidate for one of his- 
tory’s popularity awards. 


The Reverend Oscar Creech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. BONNER, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like at this time to pay tribute to one of 
the truly great men of my State. The 
Reverend Oscar Creech, of Murfreesboro, 
N.C., is retiring on February 1 of this 
year after 53 years of service to his 
church, his State, and to the people of 
northeastern North Carolina. As an ed- 
ucator, an ordained minister, and as a 
member of the staff of one of North 
Carolina’s oldest junior colleges, Mr. 
Creech has always served in the interests 
and welfare of others. I am proud that 
I can say that Mr. Creech is from the 
First Congressional District of North 
Carolina, which I serve. 

Mr. Creech’s record is long and full. It 
includes several years’ service in the 
public schools of North Carolina, fol- 
lowed by a quarter of a century as pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, of Ahoskie, 
N.C. Perhaps the greatest of his under- 
takings was his effort to reopen Chowan 
College in Murfreesboro, N.C., after 
World War II. We of North Carolina 
pride ourselves on our educational insti- 
tutions, and Mr. Creech’s efforts to raise 
funds to reopen Chowan College are ex- 
emplary of this pride. Northeastern 
North Carolina was in need of this 
school, so Mr. Creech set about to see 
that that need was met; and in 1949 
that institution reopened its doors and 
he saw his dream come true. 

Perhaps the best expression of the 
statewide feeling for Mr. Creech is found 
in a letter from Dr. Harold Tribble, pres- 
ident of Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. In it, Dr. Tribble says, “He 
has worked in · a quiet and unselfish man- 
ner, always putting the cause of Christ 
first and the welfare of his fellowman 
above his own interest. As he has had 
many fruitful years in active gervice, it 
is my prayer that he may also now have 
many happy and fruitful years in the 
kind of service for which he is so richly 
qualified as he enters now upon the joys 
of retirement.” Such is the prayer of all 
who know and love Mr. Creech. 
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Dr. Harrison Brown on Nuclear Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I insert an 
interview with Dr. Harrison Brown, pro- 
fessor of geochemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Brown has 
studied and written extensively in the 
field of arms control. The interview ap- 
peared in the December 25, 1960, issue 
of the Los Angeles Times: 

Da. HARRISON BROWN PRESENTS THE CASES 
AGAINST ATOM TESTING 


Question. Do you belleve that we should 
continue to seek aù agreement with the Rus- 
sians on the permanent suspension of nu- 
clear tests? 

Answer. I believe it is of great Importance 
that we do so. My position is essentially 
that of President Eisenhower as enunciated 
a few months ago in the Elsenhower-Mac- 
millan proposal. 

Question. The Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, John McCone, has 
stressed that nuclear test-suspension in it- 
self is not disarmament, Why, then, do you 
consider such an agreement important? 

Answer. The most serious problem con- 
fronting our civilization is to stop the up- 
ward spiral and the spread of the technolog- 
ical arms race between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. A good case can be made 
that continuation of the race will in all like- 
lihood lead to disaster. If the race is to be 
stopped, we must start somewhere. 

It seems to me that if we were to secure a 
nuclear test cessation agreement with provi- 
sion for adequate inspection and controls, 
we would take a major step forward toward 
securing arms control and disarmament 
agreements on a broad front. 

Question. You say that an agreement on 
nuclear tests is useful primarily because it 
will be a first step toward disarmament and 
arms control. Do you visualize any other 
advantages? 

Answer. Yes, and indeed Mr. McCone him- 
self has stated some of the advantages to be 
gained. It would stop nuclear weapons de- 
velopment at the present stage—or at least 
greatly slow down the rate of development. 
It would establish a precedent for other arms 
control arrangements. It would give us ex- 
perience in the administration of other arms 
control agreements. It would slow the 
spread of nuclear military technology and 
weapons to other areas of the world, 

This latter point is difficult to oyerem- 
phasize. Few of us would look calmly upon 
the spread of nuclear weapons to places such 
as China, Cuba, Africa, and South America. 
But unless the Soviet Union and the United 
States jointly do something about it, there 
is every likelihood that this will happen. 

Question. If an agreement on tests is as 
important to the United States and Soviet 
Union as you suggest, why has so much time 
been spent negotiating without results? 

Answer. Actually in the 2 years of negoti- 
ations we haye come much closer to agree- 
ment than most persons have been led so 
suspect. A number of critical articles of tie 
test suspension treaty have been ag-veed 
upon. The remaining articles are difficult 
and crucial, but I believe that the differences 
of opinion which exist can be resolved. 

Question. What are the major barriers to 
agreement at the present time? 

Answer. One of the most important deals 
with the number of fleld investigations of 
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suspicious events which will be permitted 
each year. The Russians want only two or 
three a year; we want as many as the situ- 
ation calls for. Another important difficulty 
stems from the discovery that it may be pos- 
sible to muffle nuclear explosions by explod- 
ing them in large cavities. 

Question. If the Russians want only two 
or three inspections a year, does this not 
indicate that they intend to cheat? 

Answer. I don't believe so. Rather, this 
appears to be a reflection of their great de- 
pendence upon secrecy for their military 
security. We must recognize that the Iron 
Curtain is a tremendous military asset to the 
Russians and they are not inclined to give 
it up lightly. In their minds, the amount of 
secrecy they give up must be justified by the 
overall positive values to them of whatever 
agreement they sign. In the same way we 
must balance the positive values against the 
negative ones from our own point of view. 

Question. Has the Russian position made 
negotiations difficult? 

Answer, Yes. Particularly during the 
more recent discussions, the Russians have 
been quite inflexible. I believe, however, 
that there are approaches which might re- 
solve this difficulty. 

Question. Have the American attitudes 
caused difficulty? 

Answer. Yes. One of the problems has been 
that of determining just what the Ameri- 
can position with respect to a specific point 
really is, Representatives of the Department 
of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the State Department have their own 
strong and often confilcting views concern- 
ing specific points. There has been insuffi- 
cient authority for our negotiators to distill 
from these views unambiguous coordinated 
American positions, 

Question. You mention possible ap- 
proaches to a resolution of the deadlock, 
Will you give an example? 

Answer. I believe that President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Macmillan made 
a very sensible proposal when they suggested 
that we enter into a treaty with the Rus- 
slans for explosions of about 20 kllotons and 
larger; namely, those we can now detect. 
The proposed monitoring system would be 
able to deal with such tests. At the same 
time we would enter into a moratorium for 
about 2 years with the Russians for the 
smaller explosions. 

During the 2-year moratorium we would 
conduct a joint research program aimed at 
improving the system so that smaller ex- 
plosions can be brought into the treaty. This 
approach, which has only been discussed for 
6 months, should be discussed further when 
the negotiations begin again in February. 

Question. What might a joint Russian- 
American research effort be expected to yield? 

Answer. Professor Bethe has suggested, 
for example, that unmanned seismic sta- 
tions, strategically located in the Soviet Un- 
ion, might be used effectively to detect muf- 
fied explosions, as well as others. The feasi- 
bility of such an approach could be deter- 
mined. 

Question. If we were to follow this ap- 

proach and even were an agreement to be 
elgned this summer, the unmonitored mora- 
torlum on smaller tests would go on for 
another 214 years. Would there not be the 
risk that the Russians might cheat during 
this period? 
Answer. They might, but I doubt that 
tijey would. First of all, I have talked with 
mény top Russian scientists during the last 
2 years and I believe that they seriously want 
an sgreement, Further, should they cheat 
there would always be the possibility that 
we would find out. The disadvantages to 
them, should this happen, would probably 
outweigh the advantages to be gained from 
clandestine testing. 
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Question, Is there any direct evidence 
that the Russians might be testing now? 

Answer. There is no evidence, Indeed, 
Russian scientists of my acquaintance are as 
incensed at American suggestions that they 
might be testing, as we were incensed by 
Communist charges during the Korean war 
that we were resorting to the use of bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

Question, What do we give up by not re- 
suming our nuclear test program? 

Answer. We give up the possibility of 
greatly improving our nuclear weapons, Our 
missile systems could be made more effective 
and less expensive if the weight of a bomb 
per unit of explosive size could be decreased. 
Anti-missile-missiles with nuclear warheads 
could be developed. A variety of small nu- 
clear weapons for tactical purposes could be 
perfected. Many persons in the Department 
of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion believe that such developments are es- 
sential if our military strength relative to 
that of the Soviet Union is to be improved. 

Question. In giving up these developments 
are we not taking a serious risk? 

Answer. Of course we are. But we must 
recognize that no matter what we do we 
will be taking risks. It is a question of our 
attempting to balance one kind of risk 
against the other. Do we risk more by giv- 
ing up improvements in nuclear weapons— 
or de we risk more by falling to stop the 
upward spiral of the arms race and the 
spread of nuclear military technology to 
other nations? Many knowledgeable per- 
sons believe that the risks involved in the 
perpetuation of the arms race are in the 
long run by far the most serious ones. 

Question. Do you believe that we should 
refrain from testing for as long as the ne- 
gotiations continue—even were they to be 
prolonged for several more years? 

Answer. No, I do not, The present situa- 
tion is a disturbing one that cannot be per- 
mitted to continue indefinitely. The way 
matters now stand the Russians have 
achieved their goal of test suspension with- 
out having to give anything in return. 
They can be quite certain that we are not 
conducting clandestine tests. On our part, 
we have no equivalent assurance. 

Question. Would you be in favor, then, 
of placing a deadline upon the negotiations? 

Answer. Not at the moment, but perhaps 
eventually. I would be inclined to negotiate 
for a while longer without a deadline. 
Should it become clear in a few months that 
no further progress is likely, I would seri- 
ously consider placing a deadline. But in 
doing so, it should be made absolutely olear 
that we are not imposing the deadline as a 
threat. It seems to me that there are areas 
where both sides can afford to modify their 
positions sufficiently to permit agreement. 

A deadline, imposed prematurely or in the 
wrong manner, could well have the effect of 
tightening positions rather than making 
them more flexible. Also, we should keep 
in mind the fact that we ourselves require 
time in which to carry out much needed 
research and development in the nuclear test 
detection area. 

Question. A number of prominent persons 
are urging the President and the President- 
elect to order the resumption of nuclear tests 
immediately. What effect do you believe 
such an act would haye? 

Answer. During the past 14 months I have 
made four trips to Europe, two of them to 
the Soviet Union. During these trips I 
have discussed this problem with many re- 
sponsible and knowledgeable persons in a 
number of countries, and I am convinced 
that such an action on our part at the pres- 
ent time could be disastrous. 

It would almost certainly result in our los- 
ing many good friends abroad. It would put 
an end to the present negotiations and it 
might easily be years before really serious 
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negotiations aimed at stopping the arms 
Tace could be started again. I fear that by 
that time it may be too late. 

It seems to me that this would be a heavy 
price to pay for whatever improvements in 
nuclear weapon technology might be forth- 
coming in a few additional months of testing. 


Wisconsin Neurological Foundation 
Marks 10th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin Neurological 
Foundation recently marked the comple- 
tion of 10 years of pioneering in the 
very new and expanding field of neu- 
rological medicine. The foundation's 
hospital at Madison, Wis., which is the 
only place in the United States where 
a patient can obtain inpatient medical 
treatment and vocational training at the 
same time, has already helped 750 peo- 
ple with neurological diseases and dis- 
orders to learn how to live useful lives. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include in the Recorp an 
article by Donald K. Davies, staff writer 
for the Wisconsin State Journal, which 
describes the accomplishments of this 
unique foundation. 

The article follows: 

SPECIALIZED HOSPITAL MEETS SPECIAL NEEDS 

For the pioneers in this world, it must be 
a special joy to look back and count the sig- 
nificant milestones and major events of 
those opening days of struggle. 

To most veteran staff members, organizers, 
and workers at the Wisconsin Neurological 
Foundation, 1954 East Washington Avenue, 
these first 10 years of operation appear to 
be crammed with 8,650 days of milestones 
and major events. 

SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 

Most days in this decade have brought sig- 
nificant progress in patients, in techniques, 
in development of new facilities, all adding 
to the knowledge in this very new and ex- 

field of neurological medicine. 

The hospital—only one of its kind in the 
Midwest—quietly observed its 10th anni- 
versary recently without any fanfare, with- 
out many of its staffers even aware. 

But accomplishments and growth have 
been significant and of great pride to many 
medical and lay people closely connected 
with the work here, 

In the fall of 1950, a group of doctors and 
laymen under the leadership of Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Roemer, 3610 Sunset Drive, a neu- 
rologist, organized the foundation as a non- 
profit institution to fill a growing void in 
medical services. 

Most of the effects of neurological diseases 
and disorders, such as multiple sclerosis, 
lateral sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, pollo- 
myelitis, cerebral palsy, Parkinson's disease, 
epilepsy, strokes or injuries to brain or spinal 
column, are disabling and require long-term 
n special facilities, and rehabilita- 

on. 


SPECIALIZED NEEDS 


It takes a really specialized hospital to do 
the job. It also requires a special staff to 
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deal with unique and most times challenging 
problems. 

So in the following year, a small group of 
doctors, a nurse, and six other attendants 
Opened a treatment center of 20 beds on the 
third floor of what was then the Madison 
Contagious Hospital on East ‘Washington 
Avenue. 

Work was started on a small scale at first, 
but growing fast with addition of physical, 
occupational, and speech therapists, rehabili- 
tation and vocational counseling, and neu- 
rologfcal medical facilities. 

As activities expanded, the entire building 
Was purchased from the city in 1958 to pro- 
vide a $2-bed unit. This year, an $800,000 
expansion program was completed, giving 
the institution its present 60-patient capacity 
and the most modern neurological-neuro- 
Surgical facilities anywhere. 


HOMELIKE ROOMS 


These larger, improved quarters house 
pleasantly-furnished rooms, with homelike 
color schemes, gay drapes, comfortable furni- 
ture, all with two-way nurse call systems 
and even pillow speakers for radio-TV lis- 
tening, There's a library lounge with 5,000 
books and records, and a special kitchen 
Where patients can brew coffee and make 
SNacks—all part of the 10-year advance. 

These are all things that make the unus- 
ually long stay at the hospital—averaging 
140 days per patient—more acceptable, 
This iss their home for awhile,” one staf 
member sald. 

A completely new neurosurgical operating 
Unit, ultramodern diagnostic equipment, 
examining rooms, one of which has a $3,500 
camera for the sole purpose of photograph- 
ing the retina of an eye, two-channel elec- 

yograph, which is so sensitive in meas- 
urlng muscle potential that it will record 
when you just think about moving your 
arm, are other parts of this advance. 

Anyone could build a comfortable home 
for the cost of equipment in a single operat- 
ing room, 

STAFF OF 105 


Rehabilitation facilities, three large day 
2 & chapel, game rooms, workshops, 
the yourself utility rooms, special hydro- 

erapy, electrotherapy tools, some of which 
ure being developed there and look like 
oe Goldberg” devices, are also part of 

© 10 years of progress. 
Biter Staff now consists of 105 medical spe- 
a op therapists, nurses, technicians, and 

But by far the most significant results of 
Sns Gecade of pioneering may be found in 
he onimately 750 people in all sections of 
ie States who have been patients 


A young Wisconsin boy, who after a swim- 
Í accident lost use of both arms and 
ee had just about given up on ever doing 
ja ything for himself again. The day when 
eme training and a metal-leather gadget 
8 1 5 his teeth by himself 
a — 
in the feet y sunshine-filled morning 
her man is now shaving with an elec- 
tie razor, although he can grip nothing in 
the 10 fingers. Another holds a pencil for 
oo time and soon will write again. 
er types with the aid of rubber-tipped 
in each hand. 
ae of these patients do these tasks with 
on muscles of their back, instead of arms. 
ny are learning to talk again. 
1 HOSPITAL TEACHING 
young girl, victim of a crippling virus, 
eye from Central High Schoo! last year 
resi $ Boy 3 from East High a year 
0 earning to override handicaps to 
Start productive lives. i 
Pe Two small students have worked their way 
© enrollment in Washington orthepedic 
1 And four yo unable to at- 
EN any school, have been taught in the 
ospital—by a former teacher who is now 
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a patient, This small class is undoubtedly 
beneficial to both students and teacher. 

A short time after the intricate retina 
camera was received by the hospital, the 
man who sold it—an official of the optical 
company—arrived in Madison as a patient, 
suffering from a neurological disorder. 

Today, rehabilitation agencies in 22 other 
States have entered into working relation- 
ships with the foundation, which is now 
recognized as a comprehensive rehabilitation 
center. 

It is the only place in the country where 
a patient can obtain inpatient medical treat- 
ment and vocational training at the same 
time. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


JANUARY 28, 1961. 

The Rules Committee change (see news- 
letter January 7, 1961) or packing of the 
membership (from present 8 Democrats, 4 
Republicans to proposed 10 Democrats and 
5 Republicans) is a tremendous power strug- 
gle with features easily misunderstood or 
unknown to some. (1) The Democrat lead- 
ership wants more liberal control of the pro- 
graming of legislation to strengthen the 
northern liberalis and weaken the southern- 
ers who are less liberal, (2) despite the gen- 
erally publicized view, the Rules Committee 
cannot block legislation, it can only delay 
it pending studf, (3) some Members ap- 
prove of the delay or attempted blocking of 
legislation they don’t want before the House 
for consideration and a recorded vote; mean- 
while, the Rules Committee can be blamed, 
(4) changing committee membership is 
properly within the majority party's juris- 
diction since the ratio of Republican-Demo- 
crat Members changes each Congress. Fur- 
ther, the Rules Committee must be able to 
program the legislation the majority party 
wants to consider since as the majority party, 
it is their responsibility. Hence, the 2-to-1 
ratio of Democrats to Republicans, even 
though the House ratio is 5 to 3. 

Few dispute the reasonableness of this 
arrangement, Then why the fuss in add- 
ing two Democrats and one Republican, in- 
asmuch as the same ratio is maintained? 
Because this move will be a liberal victory 
and a conservative loss. However, at this 
point like-thinking Members disagree. Some 
feel the change will clarify the basic liber- 
alism of the Democratic leadership for the 
benefit of all better to recognize and under- 
stand the legislative forces at work in Con- 
gress. Some, like myself, recognize a far 
more sinister danger; namely, the changing 
of the ground rules of debate. 

Each bill comes to the House with an 
accompanying rule from the Rules Commit- 
tee governing its consideration, debate, 
amendment, and recommittal. This pro- 
posed change can easily result in rules which 
waive points of order, limit the time for 
free debate, prevent amendments from being 
offered, and generally throttle the normal 
democratic legislative procedure. There- 
fore, we face not only more radical legis- 
lation but different ground rules limiting 
or preventing legitimate disagreement. Some 
may quickly recognize there an apparent 
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contradiction—liberals stifiing freedom of 
debate rather than championing it. This 
recognition could easily lead to a further 
thought that many liberals today are rad- 
feals, not really Mberals at all in the true 
sense. For my part, I shall oppose the Rules 
Committee change as I shall any disruption 
of the democratic and orderly process. x 

President Kennedy's first Executive order 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture to buy 
eggs, pork, and beans for distribution to peo- 
ple in so-called depressed areas. The Sec- 
retary is given authority to make such pur- 
chases under what is known as section 32 
funds in the Agriculture Act of 1935. Un- 
der the broad power of this legislation and 
the interpretations which have grown up 
around it since 1935, the Secretary has al- 
most unlimited power to declare any agri- 
culture commodity in surplus. The act em- 
powers him to declare surplus any farm 
commodity which, in his opinion, is not 
being sold for a fair market price, at the 
present time considered to be 90 percent of 
parity. Under section 32, he may then use 
these commodities to feed people in need. 
The President's order of last Saturday goes 
even further, it not only proposes to feed 
those in need, but to insure a nutritious 
diet. We are now treading on the dangerous 
ground of bringing about a pure socialistic 
program wherein the Government will not 
only feed the people but decide for them 
what is a balanced diet. There are other in- 
herent dangers in this action: (1) Govern- 
ment buying creates a false demand for these 
commodities and may jeopardize the market 
causing higher prices to consumers; (2) 
temptation of those not actually in need to 
participate in the program because of added 
foods; (3) it's an open-end program; an esti- 
mate 34% million people could be eligible 
now but this figure could be doubled under 
the loose interpretation of who is needy; 
(4) cost—once the program starts and pres- 
ent funds are expended, Congress will have 
to appropriate more because you can't stop 
feeding people once you have started. One 
other point to remember, section 32 deals 
only with surplus foods; it does not au- 
thorize welfare programs. The President and 
Secretary of Agriculture refer to the Execu- 
tive order as a welfare measure,“ but the 
lawyers in the Agriculture Department very 
carefully avoid this and insist on calling it 
a surplus disposal program. Once again it 
might be well to consider whether the Fed- 
eral Government is intended and so consti- 
tuted as to be able to feed, clothe, or house 
people. I don't think so, 

The task forces reporting to President Ken- 
nedy have one thing in common. Each di- 
rects its attention to a particular field of 
study, It is easy to see how recommenda- 
tions for increased spending and Govern- 
ment participation in each can, when com- 
bined, make a staggering total, far beyond 
our purse. Even justifiable additions to Fed- 
eral jurisdiction are unwarranted when Fed- 
eral income is exceeded. Perhaps a task 
force of fiscal responsibility to correlate 
spending recommendations is needed, dedi- 
cated to a stable currency, a sound dollar. 
It appears certain that the 220 campaign 
promises of President Kennedy, paralleled by 
the task forces recommendations, must be 
wholly or partially abandoned. 


Rehabilitation Act of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill entitled “The Re- 
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habilitation Act of 1961." This is similar 
to H.R. 1119, which I introduced in the 
86th Congress. The provisions of the 
bill are briefly as follows: 

Title I amends the present Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare an Office of Rehabilitation, with a 
Commissioner of Rehabilitation, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate. The 
Commissioner is to perform such func- 
tions respecting rehabilitation and re- 
lated matters as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe and shall receive compensation at 
the rate provided by law for Assistant 
Secretaries of the Department. This 
title also calls for the appointment by 
the Secretary of an advisory committee 
broadly representative of public and pro- 
fessional interest in rehabilitation, in- 
cluding the interest of labor, business, 
medicine, welfare, psychology, and edu- 
cation, to review and advise the Secre- 
tary with respect to rehabilitation poli- 
cies, and other matters relating to the 
rehabilitation program as he may from 
time to time request. The Secretary or 
his designate is to be chairman of this 
committee. It is believed that having a 
statutory Office of Rehabilitation with its 

oner appointed by the Presi- 
dent will result in improved status for 
the rehabilitation movement and direct 
additional attention to the significance 
of rehabilitation in the total program of 
health, education, and welfare in this 
country. 

Title IT of the bill amends the present 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to set up 
a program of independent living reha- 
bilitation through which may be served 
seriously handicapped individuals who 
may not be feasible for vocational reha- 
bilitation but who can achieve a substan- 
tial degree of self-care and independ- 
ence, Such individuals are excluded 
from services under the present act. We 
firmly believe that this broader concept 
of rehabilitation is necessary for the pe- 
riod in which we are living. - 

We further believe that many of the 
individuals accepted for independent liv- 
ing rehabilitation services will ultimately 
progress to the point where they will be 
candidates for vocational rehabilitation. 

Title III of the bill establishes in the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation a pro- 
Gram to assist States and local communi- 
ties in developing workshops and other 
rehabilitation facilities for the seriously 
handicapped. At the present time, there 
is a dearth of such facilities, particularly 
workshops to provide a transitional ex- 
perience for handicapped individuals be- 
fore they can assume competitive em- 
ployment. This is a serious gap in exist- 
ing legislation, which permits the con- 
struction of comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion centers but cannot be used to estab- 
lish workshops and more limited reha- 
bilitation facilities, 

Title IV of the bill is designed to 
Strengthen the existing program for the 
evaluation of the nature and extent of 
disability and rehabilitation potential of 
the individual. The Federal Govern- 
ment would pay three-quarters of the 
cost of such services on an open-end ba- 
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sis to encourage the States to provide 
adequate and comprehensive evaluation 
services, which are a prime requisite for 
any successful rehabilitation program: 
It is assumed that evaluation work will 
actually be done in existing or expanded 
community evaluation centers. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of this body 
know that I have always been a strong 
supporter of rehabilitation. In my po- 
sition as chairman of the subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
which considers appropriations for all 
health, education, and welfare programs, 
I have been in a position to observe at 
first hand what is being accomplished as 
a result of the funds appropriated by this 
body for the purpose of rehabilitating 
our handicapped citizens. In addition, 
it has been my privilege to visit many 
rehabilitation facilities throughout the 
country and to talks with hundreds of 
individuals who are giving their lives pro- 
fessionally to the rehabilitation of han- 
dicapped individuals. I still believe that 
the Federal Government does not spend 
any money more wisely than what it 
spends on rehabilitation. In fact, it is 
far more than a slogan to be able to say 
that rehabilitation actually does not cost 
anything, that it is investment which 
returns ample dividends both socially 
and economically. I am proud to be as- 
sociated with efforts to bring about a 
further expansion of rehabilitation ac- 
tivity. I sincerely hope that the House 
Committee on Education and Labor will 
conduct early hearings on this legisla- 
tion, and that a bill will be reported to 
the House before the end of this session. 


A Bill To Permit Veterans of World War 
II To Reinstate Their National Service 
Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill permitting veterans of 
World War II to reinstate their national 
service life insurance, provided that ap- 
plication is made to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration prior to January 1, 1963. 

On Saturday, January 28, 1961, the 
Gastonia Gazette, Gastonia, N.C., carried 
an excellent editorial concerning my bill. 
With the thought that it might be of 
interest to my colleagues of the House, 
I request that it be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

A SECOND 

Congressman Bas WHITENER has given the 
House a bill which will be of interest to 
most veterans. 

His bill would make it possible for former 
servicemen who have allowed their national 
service life insurance policies to lapse to have 
them reinstated. 

Many thousands of former GI's lost their 
policies because they were not properly noti- 
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fied or because they just didn’t understand 
the situation. 

Many canceled when they were given their 
discharge just because they wanted to break 
all service ties. Now, they take a backward 
look, and they know that if they had service 
insurance now it would be to their advantage. 

WHITENER says that his bill would cost the 
Government very little. 

That being the case, allow us to second 
Mr. Wrrrener's motion. 


They Brought First Movies to Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my hometown of Black River 
Falls now claims among its citizens Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Huntley, who introduced 
movies to Wisconsin more than 60 year's 
ago. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include in the RECORD 
an article by Trygve Ager, the Minneap- 
olis Tribune’s Wisconsin correspondent, 
on the fabulous career of the Huntleys: 


Bancen Movi Pioneers See FUTURE ror 
Fucks 


Brack River Faris, Wis.—There’s still a 
future for movies, says the man who intro- 
duced them to Wisconsin more than 60 years 
ago. 

Ben Huntley, 84, believes all that's needed 
is new faces. 

“It'll take some new stars to save moving 
pictures,” said Huntley, “That, plus getting 
rid of those silly westerns.” 

Ben's wife, Myrtle, 79, agrees. And she 
speaks with authority, because she is show 
people” from way back. 

She can remember balloon ascensions, 
medicine shows with thick-whiskered doc- 
tors, blackface comedians and dancing In- 
dlans. She also remembers traveling over 
dusty—or muddy—lIowa roads with a one- 
ring circus; 

“I was 12 then, and rode from town to 
town in a surrey with my mother and step- 
father. They were performers. Often we'd 
be riding just ahead of the circus’ only 
elephant, I'd feed him bananas as he 
plodded along.” 

While in her early teens, she became a 
singer and dancer, appearing first in her 
parents’ act, later under individual billing 
as “Little Myrtle.” She was 18 when she 
first met Ben, a native of Winona, Minn. 
He had been hired as a plaho player by her 
stepfather, William Brandon. 

They were married on New Year's day 
1889. They've lived happily together ever 
since—a record they admit might seem im- 
plausible to show people in 1960. 

A year after their marriage, Ben and 
Myrtle gave up show business so their first 
child could get his first look at the world 
in a settled home. 

“Ben took a job in the advertising depart- 
ment of a newspaper at Oshkosh,“ Mrs. 
Huntley recalled. “Besides soliciting ads, he 
did a lot of art work and even made chalk 
engravings.” 

Huntley continued: “One of my regular 
advertisers ran a clothing store, and I'd told 
him about the optigraph! -a primitive mov- 
ing picture projector—that Myrtle's step- 
father had brought us from Chicago. 
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“After we'd demonstrated it for him, he 
got us to put on a program at a meeting 
of his lodge. Myrtle sang ballads illustrated 
with slides and I showed my four short 
films; one of Fifth Avenue in New York; one 
of Niagara Falls; one of a railroad train, and 
one of a boy sticking his hand into a bowl 
of goldfish. 

“The clothing-store man said he could see 
a wonderful future for that machine, and 
tried to talk me into opening a sort of the- 
ater in an empty store building where we'd 
show the films to the public for a small ad- 
mission fee. 

“We'll call it the Nickelodeon,’ he sald. 
Thats the first time that term was ever 
used. 

“Not long after that he left Oshkosh for 
Chicago, started showing moving pictures 
there and then producing them. 

“That was Carl Laemmle.” 

Laemmle later went to Hollywood, where 
he founded Universal Studios and became 
One of the pioneers of the movie industry. 
He died in 1939. 

Ben and Myrtle were soon back in active 
show business, too, traveling around Wis- 
consin and neighboring States, putting on 
Performances pretty much in the format of 
their appearance before Laemmle's lodge. 

Ben gradually acquired more and better 
films and better equipment. 

The optigraph gave way to a motiograph 
&nd the latter to rapidly improving projec- 
tors. These had tanks as sources of illumi- 
hating gas for use where electricity was not 
available. 

Tue projector was mounted on a portable 
stand that could be set up right in the mid- 
dle of a hall or theater, or in the blacktop 
(lightproof) tent the Huntleys used for fairs 
and other outdoor functions. 

In operating the projector, Huntley would 
Wear a full dress suit with high collar, white 
bow tie and talls. 

Mrs. Huntley was no less fancily dressed 
as she appeared to sing her ballads. Some 
of her costumes, made to order in Boston, 
Mass., cost as much as $75, and they never 
failed to draw a chorus of ohs“ and “ahs” 
from her admirers. 

Another source of constant wonderment 
Was her abundant and red hair, 
Which would tumble all the way to her knees 
when she let it down. Otherwise it served 
as a pillow for heavily plumed hats a la Anna 
Held and the Gibson girls. 

Often her photograph graced the covers 
of the sheet music of the songs she sang. 

At their home here the Huntleys have 
many of their old stage costumes, and they 
lend them to friends on occasion. 

But Huntley doubts there are any of the 
3 films to be found among his belong - 
ngs, 

One he'd like to have now is the first news 
film ever made. It showed the assassination 
of President McKinley at Buffalo, N.Y., and 
it “packed ‘em in” at the Wisconsin State 
Fair in 1901. 

Another he speaks of fondly was "The Un- 
Written Law,” an account of the famous 
murder case of Harry K. Thaw. 

„ We showed that in 1907,” he recalled, 
and in some towns organizations rose up 
in protest to keep us from showing it. 

“At Osage, Iowa, the mayor and three 
aldermen demanded an advance showing. 
Afterward they thanked me, and explained 
they were going to be out of town that night 
and didn't. want to miss it.“ 

From 1912 on the Huntleys toured less 
regularly, They made their home at Winona. 

„ Where Huntley made commercial 
slides and film strips, and also filmed home 
talent productions. One of his major un- 
dertakings was filming the story of wheat for 
n flour company. In that film Mrs. Huntley 
was the star. 
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Since 1928 the Huntleys have lived here. 
They rent out apartments in the three houses 
they own, and Huntley runs a picture-fram- 
ing business in a downtown store. 


Federal Aid for Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, many Amer- 
icans are puzzled by the proposed aid 
to education legislation that would help 
the public schools but deny equivalent 
aid to the private schools. 

How can we discriminate between a 
youngster in a public school and a 
youngster in a private school when na- 
tional security and progress depend 
upon the fullest development of each, 
both as individuals and as citizens? 

In the competition with communism 
we cannot afford to praise education and 
at the same time withhold the encour- 
agement, the recognition, and the sup- 
port that it deserves. 

We cannot risk half-measures that 
would help some school systems and 
neglect others. 

Indicative of the crisis in education is 
the determination of President Kennedy 
to give top priority to this issue. He 
knows that we must provide more and 
better school buildings, and raise the 
salaries of schoolteachers in order to 
improve the environment, the incentives, 
and the quality of our whole educational 
system, And he is moving swiftly to 
change needs into accomplishments. 
The President cannot do this alone. He 
must have the understanding and co- 
operation of this Congress, In the for- 
mulation of that program, Congress 
must give equal consideration to all the 
schoolchildren of the Nation. 

Pointing up this issue is the following 
editorial titled “Aid to Private Schools,” 
from the Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle- 
Tribune of January 26, 1961: 

AID To PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Justice demands that governmental pro- 
grams to strengthen the educational system 
embrace private as well as public schools. 

The educators who submitted to President 
Kennedy a program for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, however, limited it to public schools. 

They did this presumably in accord with 
a Kennedy campaign statement that Federal 
aid should be limited to public schools and 
in compliance with the prevailing interpre- 
tation that the Constitution forbids the use 
of public funds for other than public schools. 

Both the campaign statement and the in- 
terpretation lay & foundation for official in- 
justice through discrimination against 
youths in private schools and against the 
families who send them to private schools. 

Government properly sets educational 
standards. All schools must meet them to 
remain in existence. Private schools, 
whether parochial or educational resorts for 
the rich, have to meet these standards. They 
are part of the educational system. About 
8 million young people attend them. No 
governmental program to strengthen educa- 
cation justly can ignore them. 
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Parents have sound reasons for preferring 
private to public schools for their children. 
Some think private schools are superior. 
Others want their children to receive re- 
ligious as well as secular training. They 
have an inherent right to exercise this choice. 
They pay for it. doubly, because they con- 
tribute also to the cost of public schools. 

There is justice in this double contribu- 
tion, because the public schools make a tre- 
mendous contribution to society from which 
all members benefit. There is justice also 
in contribution by all to the maintenance 
of private schools, for these too make a tre- 
mendous contribution to society. 

Private schools can do what public schools 
cannot do—teach religion. Private schools 
constitute expressions of individualism in 
the educational system. They are apart 
from the stream of uniformity that tends to 
suck in the public schools. They are free to 
experiment, try new educational ideas or 
revive ideas that have fallen into disuse. 
They constitute a continual challenge and 
stimulant to the public school system. 


But the Kennedy.campaign pledge and the 
task force report in effect tell the people who 
send their children to private schools that 
they must either pay more in double taxa- 
tion or put their children in public schools, 

The Kennedy pledge was made when he, a 
Catholic, was for the Presidency 
and was determined to convince non-Catho- 
lics that his religion would not affect the 
prevailing interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. He cannot depart from it. This fact 
means that injustice must be avoided by 
other than direct assistance from govern- 
ment to private schools, i 

Many private schools do not want Govern- 
ment aid. Their position is that Govern- 
ment ald risks Government control to the 
destruction of the peculiar values of the 
private schools. 

The injustice of limiting aid to public 
schools can be avoided, we think, by use of 
a precedent outside lines of influence over 
schools. If aid goes to the young people who 
attend private schools, the burden of double 
taxation will be reduced and the private 
school system helped without the direct 
governmental action so horrendous to hold- 
ers of the prevailing interpretation of the 
first amendment to the Constitution, 


The GI bill of rights suggests the means. 
Under this bill, Government financial help 
went to the student who went to the school 
of his choice, This bill offers a formula for 
making the aid-to-education program just 
and comprehensive. It would be a make- 
shift device, in use only until the time, 
bound to come, when a great majority of 
Americans understand that private schools 
are vital parts of the national system of 
education and therefore entitled to equal 
treatment by Government. 


Natchez Editor Supports House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
timely comments of Mr. Rex Wilcox, edi- 
tor of the Natchez Times, in support of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. It follows: 
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Natcuez TRacincs 
(By Rex Wilcox) 

I have received in the mail a double full- 
page ad in the form of a petition to the 
House of Representatives urging that body 
to eliminate the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

This ad throws many charges at the com- 
mittee. It accuses’ the probers of wrecking 
the lives of many Americans, of harassing, of 
discouraging social contacts with other 
nations. 

This ad claims the committce has discour- 
aged free study and inquiry in working for 
peace, misused its powers and weakened 
America, 

The ad is signed by a considerable number 
of people from several States who, apparently 
are anxious to see the end of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. 

And, I presume, it was sent to me in the 
hope that I would attempt to add to those 
who would abolish the committee by writing 
against It. 

I will do no such thing. 

As I recall the Un-American Activities 
Committee has, for many years, tried to delve 
into the actions of various people whose ac- 
tivities were believed to be against the United 
States. Its main target has been suspected 
Communists. 

And, I further recall, the majority of those 
questioned have taken refuge behind the 
fifth amendment when questioned on their 
affiliation with the Communist Party. 

I would most heartily suggest that the Un- 
American Activities Committee be given more 
funds, more personnel and urged to check 
on some of those who are so anxious to have 
it abolished. 

I do not believe the committee has done 
anything detrimental to the United States. 

I have no use for anyone who, when ques- 
tioned regarding his loyalty to the United 
States, is unable to answer without incrimi- 
nating himself, 

If the Un-American Activities Committee 
bas given anybody a hard time—I am in- 
clined to believe they had it coming. And if 
the Supreme Court were as hard on traitors 
as in the committee the United States would 
be better off. 


Ukrainian Independence: Freedom Story 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
Ukraine is one of the largest countries 
in Eastern Europe, at the crossroad be- 
tween east and west. For centuries it 
has been the meeting place of two oppos- 
ing civilizations, and became an apple 
of discord between powerful forces con- 
tending for its possession. That is the 
principal reason for the inability of the 
Ukrainian people, gallant and coura- 
geous as they are, to cope with their en- 
vious adversaries in their struggle for 
freedom. National independence has 
eluded these people for some three cen- 
turies; it has been denied to them by 
their powerful neighbors on the east, the 
Russians. 


Only at the time of the overthrow of 
the czarist regime in Russia in 1917 they 
saw their chance, seized upon it, and de- 
clared their freedom. That was on the 
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historic day of January 22, 1918. Then 
it seemed that the centuries-old Ukrain- 
ian dream of independence, thus at- 
tained, would last. Unfortunately the 
course of international events put the 
existence of independent Ukraine in 
jeopardy, and before the end of 1920, the 
Ukrainian Republic was swallowed by 
the Soviet Union. Today some 42 million 
Ukrainians live in their homeland under 
the oppressive Communist regime insti- 
tuted there by the Kremlin. But even 
under the ruthless Soviet taskmaster the 
Ukrainian people have not relinquished 
their national ideals, their desire for 
freedom and independence. On the ob- 
servance of the 43d anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day we all hope 
that again they attain their goal, their 
freedom and independence in their his- 
toric homeland, 


A New Frontier for the House Committee 
on Education and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
night several members of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor had 
the pleasure of attending a testimonial 
banquet in honor of Congressman ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL. This tribute, held in 
New York, was arranged to honor him 
upon his becoming chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

It gives me great pleasure today to 
introduce into the Recorp, for the benefit 
of my colleagues here in Congress, Mr. 
PowELL’s penetrating speech, in which 
he outlined some of his hopes and some 
of his plans for the future actions of the 
committee he heads and of which I have 
the honor of being a member. I believe 
Mr. PowELL’s remarks can best be 
described as a new frontier for the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. PowELL’S remarks 
follow: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE ADAM 
C. POWELL AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE, New 
Tonk CITY, JANUARY 29, 1961, AT TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER IN His HONOR, GIVEN HY 
THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE or ONE THOU- 
SAND, THE HONORABLE ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE, 
CHAIRMAN 
Former President Woodrow Wilson once 

said, “I would rather lose in a cause that 

one day will win, than win in a cause that 
someday will lose.“ 

For years, I have viewed with bitter frus- 
tration, our Nation standing still while other 
nations moved ahead. And when our yoices 
were raised in protest, the sole answers were 
only the dwindling echoes. My colleagues 
on the Committee on Education and Labor 
have, through the years, tried to insist on 
legislation that would keep America in its 
rightful place as a first-class nation. 

Congressman CLEVELAND BAILEY, of. West 

Virginia, has been urging, for years, some 

kind of restrictions against those cheap im- 
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ports that have helped to cause us unem- 
ployment. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. EDITH 
Green, has urged, without success, Investi- 
gations of juvenile delinquency and migra- 
tory labor. 

Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT has been 
urging that we pass some kind of permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Act to guarantee 
full employment for all American citizens. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr, FRANK 
THostPson, has urged, for years, the estab- 
lishment of intercultural exchanges. with 
other nations. 

From Pennsylvania, the volce of Congress- 
man ELmERr HOLLAND has been ralsed for 
3 years on the problems of unemployment. 

The new Congressman from Chicago, Mr. 
RoMAN Pues, has stated, without any 
response, that the administration of the 
National Labor Relations Board needed a 
thorough airing. 

And I, for 6 years, have been urging that 
we have a crash program in the fleld of the 
sciences, so that our techniclans and engi- 
neers would be available for thia new space 
age. 
All of these, plus the protests and the 
legislative ideas of many other colleagues 
in the fields of education and labor, met 
with no response whatsoever. 

Because of massive bigotry, we, as a nation, 
have reaped massive mediocrity in the fields 
of education and labor 

Today, our land is reeling from the reper- 
cussions of this self-made miasma of the 
fifties—the decadent decade. 

We have been humiliated, in recent 
months, by our going to Germany begging 
for financial help. The flow of gold is now 
a major problem. In 5 years, we have been 
reduced to second place in the fields of 
science and engineering education. Artificial 
unemployment is now probably our national 
No. 1 problem. Artificial, because it is due, 
to a great extent, to the bitter paradox of a 
rising flood of cheap imports and, on the 
other hend, increasing automation. Auto- 
mation could be our answer to this total 
problem, but we have let this become almost 
a Frankenstein. The problems of unem- 
ployment have gone unheeded, automation 
has stalked unbridled, and today we are in 
serious trouble. 

The Soviet Union has recently opened the 
Friendship House in Moscow, with full schol- 
arships for the young minds of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Since 1955, I have been 
Pleading for this In our own country. 

The dropouts and the potential dropouts 
increase, and juvenile delinquency is on the 
upswing, and the U.S. Congress has sat with 
its hands tied because of the lack of vision 
on the part of those who were in positions of 
control in our committee. 

Federal agencies have been interpreting 
Federal law on the side of the status quo of 
decadence. 

The Federal Government has refused to 
uphold the Supreme Court decision of 1954, 
thus aiding the deflance of Federal law. 

Today, we face the highest number of 
workers ever in the history of our country 
to recelve uneniployment insurance. 

Our universities and colleges must spend 
more in the next 9 years than they have 
spent since the founding of this Nation or, 
in other words, in the past 184 years. 

Africa, Asia, and Latin America, the keys 
to our international and diplomatic future, 
are wondering what kind of doubletalking. 
doubledealing democracy we are. preaching 
abroad and yet refusing to practice at home. 
We find this type of shoddy democracy even 
holding sway in some of our labor unions. 

I, personally, come to this moment of a 
new area—of a new administration—totally 
free to do that which I feel is best for our 
land. During the past years, I have per- 
sonally been exposed to all types of purges, 
persecutions, prosecutions, and promises, I 
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come with a record in the field of labor that 
is one of the best in Congress, and yet I come 
with my hands free, because labor has not 
been the force that has made me what I am 
today—the force has been the people, 

For 31 years I have lived in the eyes of the 
public as one of those trying to lead the 
People. For 20 years I have been in politics. 
And now I stand at this precise moment— 
heeding nothing, with no desires, no wants, 
except to serve our land to the best of my 
Ability. I therefore take this occasion as 
an opportunity to state that I am deter- 
Mined, with the help of God and my col- 
leagues, to do my best to get our Committee 
on Education and Labor back into the main- 
Stream of human progress. 

I am particularly glad that we now have 
in the administration, two of the most able 
minds in our country—Mr. Goldberg and Mr. 
Ribicoff—as the two men with whom I will 
deal in the coming years, and to whom I pub- 
licly pledge my wholehearted cooperation. 

I believe in a first-class education for all 

ericans. I believe in teamwork by man- 
agement and labor, working harmoniously 
for the good of the United States. And I 
believe that there should be no second-class 
Category in labor. 

One of the executives of General Motors 
once said, “What's good for General Motors 
1s good for America.“ Some labor leaders 
have said, What's good for labor is good 
for America.” I reject these statements and 
all others. I say, “What's good for America 
ls good for Americans.” 

In the first place, we shall bring out of 
our ttee all legislation which has been 
approved by our committee in the past ses- 
sion, and we intend to do this as quickly as 
Possible. 

In the second place, we believe that the 
Problem of unemployment must be faced 
now, Automation should be encouraged, 
migratory labor studied, and imports that 

ge our labor market should be cur- 
tailed. I believe that, if necessary, we should 
push for a 32-hour, 4-day week; that this 
is a time for dramatic and salutary move- 
rrr for the good of our country’s econ- 

In the third place, labor and manage- 
ment should cease their buckpassing, and 
one man’s misdeeds should no longer be 
allowed to give all of labor a black eye, I 
believe that the time has come to repeat 
Franklin Roosevelt's statement, “A plague 
on both your houses.” The National Labor 
Relations Board should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated to see that it is interpreting present 
labor legislation with fairness and not with 
the seeming injustices of recent years. A 
careful examination of some type of fair 


program 
carefully thought through to see 
Whether it is a program of training for 
democracy or for discrimination. 

Tn the fourth place, this Nation, under 
Hebe has the greatest political idea that man 
a ever conceived—the idea of democracy. 

© intend to sell this idea through a two- 
Wey program. At home through full schol- 
arships for the young men and women of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—and abroad, 
through our new missionaries of the peace 

mrs Properly briefed and trained in those 

3 that can serve as bridges: a bridge to 
5 tin America, namely, Puerto Rico; a bridge 
© Asia, namely, Hawall; a bridge to Africa, 
rege the British West Indies. We believe 
8 the program of science education in 
need et Russia must be studied objectively by 
8 committee and consultants to see H the 
ig do have anything that we do not 
ton and if so, what can we do to match 

ir accomplishments. We shall encourage 
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our youths, however, so that we shall use 
that which the Communists will never be 
able to have—freedom of the human mind, 

In the fifth place, I believe that special 
attention should be paid to the South. Ido 
not believe that the South is doing what it 
should in the field of education. School 
Management magazine reports that the best 
efforts now being made in the United States 
school districts are being made in New Eng- 
land, and the worst efforts are being made on 
the prosperous west coast, with the South 
running very close to the bottom. There- 
fore, this aspect of the problem should be 
studied. 

We should also study, very carefully, the 
fact that the South needs more funds, espe- 
cially in the field of higher education; and 
yet, at the same time, according to President 
Eisenhower's Civil Rights Commission report 
on January 15, the South ts still a place that 
refuses to use even Federal funds for equal 
education for Negroes and whites. Federal 
funds now cover about 15 percent of all State 
budgets for higher education in the Deep 
South. These include grants for scientific 
research, loans for college housing construc- 
tion, funds for agricultural research and 
extension activities. 

I agree with the dean of the University of 
North Carolina Graduate School who, in 
Biloxi, Miss., on January 19, said that the 
South needs money badly for higher educa- 
tion; but I also agree with the Civil Rights 
Commission's report on almost the same day, 
which stated, “No Federal funds should be 
granted for higher education in those insti- 
tutions that discriminate on the grounds of 
race, color, religion or national origin.” 

It is highly significant that President 
Eisenhower's Civil Rights Commission has 
come to this conclusion now. For 5 years I 
have been fighting, through the Powell 
amendment, to see that such funds should 
be denied, and the Etsenhower administra- 
tion has consistently refused to agree with 
my point of view. Now that they're fn- 
ished—now that it's all over—the President's“ 
personal Commission agrees with the Powell 
amendment. More important than that, and 
more interesting, is the fact that the former 
Attorney General of the United States, Wil- 
liam Rogers, on January 17, endorsed the 
Powell amendment by saying that he believes 
that Federal funds should be withheld from 
those colleges that discriminate against 
Negroes. I cannot help but point out, how- 
ever, that all during the years of Mr. 
Rogers’ administration, he refused to make 
such a statement and refused to answer 
affirmatively, inquiries and correspondence 
from me to the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. I believe that the Powell amendment 
must, in this Congress, be enacted, either 
through legislation by the Congress or by 
Executive order of the White House, because 
the time is long overdue when the law of 
the land, the Supreme Court decision, 
should be undergirded by the executive and 
the legislative branches. 

When I see what God has done in the past, 
I have no worries about the future—and 
what God will do. 


Tribute to Mrs. Esther E. Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the 
January 10 issue of the Salt Lake Trib- 
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une appeared an editorial concerning the 
President's announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Esther E. Peterson to 
be Director of the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor. The editorial con- 
cludes with the statement: “The ap- 
pointment is worthy of applause,” with 
which I agree. 

Mrs. Peterson is a native of Utah, and 
is well known in our State. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sale Lake (Utah) Tribune, 
Jan. 10, 1961] 
AN EXCELLENT CHOICE 

Mrs. Esther Eggertsen Peterson's appoint- 
ment as an Assistant Secretary of Labor is 
in recognition of the great talents of a com- 
petent leader in the labor movement, And 
it brings an additional honor to a splendid 
Utah family. 

Mrs, Peterson will direct the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Women's Bureau which, among other 
things, fixes national standards for women 
working outside the home. 

For the last 3 years, Mrs. Peterson has been 
legislative representative in Washington for 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union. In that ca- 
pacity she worked with Senator Kennedy on 
his minimum wage bill. the cam- 
paign she organized and helped direct Labor's 
Women’s Committee for Kennedy and John- 
son, She also has worked for legislation on 
a broad variety of issues in the welfare field. 
The Washington Star recently quoted an 
unnamed observer on Capitol Hill, as saying 
“She's one of the few women in politics or 
the trade union movement who is not re- 
garded by men just as a woman, She's yery 
smart and able.” 

When her husband, Olive Peterson, cur- 
rently labor adviser to the State Department 
on African Affairs, was in Sweden and 
Belgium (1949-57) it was sald that the 
United States “got two employees for the 
price of one.” 

Mrs. Peterson did extensive volunteer work 
in Europe with women’s organizations and 
labor groups. 

In Brussels she was president of 
American Women's Club, sire on the Bar 
of the International School and represented 
the American union movement at inter- 
national conferences. 

A daughter of the late Lars Eggertsen, well- 
known Utah County educator, and Mrs. 
Annie Eggertsen, who died last week at 93 
in Provo, she attended Provo schools and was 
graduated from Brigham Young University, a - 
classmate, incidentally, of Ezra Taft Benson, 
outgoing Secretary of Agriculture. A sister, 
Mrs. Algie Baliff, is a prominent State legis- 
lator from Utah County. 

The appointment {s worthy of applause: 


Let 1961 Bring Home Rule to District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with 


further reference to my bill H.R. 830, 
to provide home rule for the District of 
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Columbia, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune of January 16, 1961: 
Let 1961 BI NG Home RULE TO DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA 


Congress again has a chance to show that 
it belieyes in democracy in its own front 
yard as well as abroad—if it docs. Home- 
rule bills for the District of Columbia, which 
would give District residents a voice in their 
own local affairs for the first time since 
1874, were introduced last week in both 
House and Senate. 

These measures are identical with the one 
which passed the Senate in 1959, providing 
for an elected mayor and city council and 
a nonyoting delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But home-rule bills have passed 
the Senate five times in recent years, only 
to die in the House District of Columbia 
Committee. This committee has become 
the graveyard of home rule for the simple 
and disgraceful reason that it is dominated 
by Southerners, that the District Is now 
about 53 percent Negro, and that these 
southern Congressmen are determined not 
to allow self-rule to a Capital so structured 
racially. 

Complete self-rule would be inappropriate 
for the District, which 18, after all, in a very 
real sense the property of the Nation. The 
interests of the Federal Government and of 
local residents will often be in conflict, and 
as long as the District exists for the purpose 
of providing a seat of government the needs 
of that government should remain para- 
mount. There are any number of ways, 
however, in which the interests of the Fed- 
eral Government could be amply protected 
while bringing the local residents into the 
running of their city, and other bills which 
have previously died in the House District 
Committee would have provided for this. 

The present system is a disgrace. It is 
largely financed by taxation without repre- 
sentation (Congress provides only about 11 
percent of the District's budget, though more 
than half its land Is taxexempt). This, as 
every schoolboy knows, is one of the things 
the Revolutionary War was fought to end. 
Matters of crucial local concern have to be 
decided by an otherwise preoccupled Con- 
gress which frequently couldn’t care less and 
Which in any case ought not to waste its 
time playing city council. And we present 
to the world the absurd spectacle of a great 
democracy which doesn't eyen trust the citi- 
zens Of its own capital with problems of local 


sewage disposal. 


Croatian Fraternal Union of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the speech made by V. I. Man- 
dich, supreme president of the Croatian 
Fraternal Union of America at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies for the new 
home office building of the Croatian 
Fraternal Union of America, Kingston 
and Delaney Drives, Wilkins Township, 
3 County, Pa., on January 13, 

I = proud 977 5 ee new home 
office building o great or, tion 
is located in my seh OET A district. 
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The Americans of Croatian descent have 
contributed much to the progress of our 
great country. At the same time they 
have honored the culture and traditions 
of their motherland. Many of the sons 
and daughters of Croatian immigrants 
have served with distinction in the de- 
fense of the United States in time of 
war. They have proved their pride in 
being American citizens. 
The speech follows: 


Your Excellency, the Governor, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, wel- 
come to the grounds which we are about to 
break for the new home office building of 
the Croatian Fraternal Union of America, a 
Pennsylvania-incorporated, legal reserve, fra- 
ternal benefit society organized in Old Alle- 
gneny 66 years ago. 

I say welcome to the site of the new home 
office building, which means that we have an 
old one, and we had one before that. We 
have been in our present home office build- 
ing exactly 33 years; we were in the previous 
building, on Peralta Street, North Side, ex- 
actly 33 years. We hope and pray that this 
new home office building will not be big 
enough 33 years hence to accommodate an 
ever-growing Croatian Fraternal Union—and 
that those in charge of the society then will 
break ground for a new, modern, larger and 
up-to-date office building in the year 1994— 
for the 100th anniversary of the Croatian 
Fraternal Union of America. 

After much deliberation and planning, a 
contract was awarded last Saturday to the 
Graziano Construction Co., of Pittsburgh, to 
erect here, on this ground, from plans and 
specifications prepared by Brinjac & Reed, 
architects of Harrisburg, a building which 
will house the latest in modern facilities and 
provide new and enlarged opportunities for 
better and more efficient fraternal service to 
our members and our*country. 

Symbolic of our society’s development and 
growth, the new home office building will 
stand as a shining and fitting tribute to the 
many people of the Croatian descent who 
gave so unstintingly of themselves to the 
progress of the Croatian Fraternal Union in 
ia past, to whom we express our deep grati- 

e: 

The new home office building shall stand 
as a perpetual reminder to those who fol- 
low that we of the Croatian Fraternal Union 
of America, the little people in comparison 
with the giants of the life insurance indus- 
try, have complete faith and confidence, in 
these turbulent times, in the future of this 
State and this Nation, and a firm belief in 
the continued progress of our benevolent, 
humanitarian and cultural organization of 
Americans and Canadians of Croatian origin. 

In building a new home office at a cost of 
close to $1 million, we reaffirm our belief in 
the principles of our founders for becoming 
a part of this great Nation, working hand 
in hand as equals with peoples who came 
here from many other lands in the pursuit 
of liberty and freedom of religion, thought 
and action, who helped form and build this, 
our America, to its present world stature. 

We are honored, indeed, at having here 
with us today Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Hon. David L. Law- 
rence, deputy insurance commissioner, Hon, 
Thomas R. Balaban, county and township 
commissioners, and so many distinguished 
guests and leaders of fraternal societies domi- 
ciled in Greater Pittsburgh, to witness the 
beginning of a new era in the lives of Amer- 
icans of Croatian descent on this continent. 

We call upon divine providence to give us 
the strength and the courage to continue in 
the footsteps of our founders, guided by the 
same firm belief in the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man which was in 
their hearts and their guiding light in al! of 
their endeavors. 
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In behalf of our board of directors, offl- 
cials and the entire membership, I thank 
you one and all for being here on this his- 
torical and momentous occasion. 


The Rules Committee Should Not Be 
Packed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
apparent to even the most naive that the 
proposed vote on packing the Rules 
Committee was postponed because it was 
evident, at that time, that the proposal 
would be defeated. 

Alarmed at the probable failure to ac- 
complish the proposed packing, it is evi- 
dent that extreme pressure has been 
exerted by the Democratic leadership 
and the administration to bring oppo- 
nents of the measure into line. 

If it were possible to have a secret 
ballot on the matter, there can be no 
doubt that the proposed packing plan 
would be overwhelmingly defeated. It is 
to be hoped that those Members of Con- 
gress who are against this unwarranted 
packing of the Rules Committee will 
have the courage of their convictions to 
vote “nay” regardless of the pressure 
being applied. 

The record is quite clear that the 
Rules Committee has not thwarted and 
cannot thwart the will of the majority 
of the House. What, then, is the real 
reason for wanting to pack the Rules 
Committee? Undoubtedly, one of the 
real reasons is to make it easier to bring 
out a lot of highly questionable bills that 
would otherwise require and cannot get 
the backing of a majority of the House 
to bring them to the House floor. An- 
other reason might well be the desire to 
be able to bring highly questionable and 
controversial bills to the House floor 
under closed rules that will prohibit or 
limit any change by the House, thus 
preventing any action by a majority— 
the very action the packing of the Rules 
Committee is supposed to assure. 

An editorial in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on January 27, 1961, quotes 
the Speaker as having stated on Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, that: 

We have come to the close of one of the 
busiest and, in my opinion, one of the most 
fruitful sessions of Congress it has ever been 
my privilege to serve in. And I am wind- 
ing up my 24th term. 


The editorial then goes on to question 
what all the shooting is about. We who 
know the Rules Committee has not been 
thwarting the will of the majority also 
wonder why. 

The left-wing Washington Post often 
referred to as Washington's Pravda, in 
this morning’s edition; has a headline 
over a front-page editorial saying the 
“President Fears World Reaction If Test 
Is Lost.” It seems every means is being 
employed to change the vote of those 
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House Members opposed to the packing 
of the Rules Committee. The Post 
Mentions three Cabinet members who 
have been active in this respect. 

Under the Constitution, there are sup- 
bosed to be three separate branches of 
Government. Yet we find here a des- 
berate effort by the executive depart- 
ment to influence or dictate how the leg- 
islative body shall operate. The Star 
editorial follows: 

Wo's SHOOTING WHOM? 


There are times when our heart goes out 
to Judge Howarn Smrrg and his embattled 
Rules Committee. Only from the right do 
these gentlemen enjoy a respite from the 
withering fire. In front, from the rear, and 
above all from the left the cannon are 
volleying and thundering. 

What is this all about? Who is shooting 
at whom, and why? We have read from 
time to time that Speaker Sam RAYBURN is 
Shooting at Judge Smrra and the Rules 
Committee because he thinks the Kennedy 
legislative program will be doomed unless 

committee is mowed down, or at least 
Packed with two new Democratic members 
Who will roll over and play dead when the 
Speaker snaps his fingers. 

All of this is a little hard to understand. 
And it w especially hard to understand if 
One looks at the record and reads the words 
of Mr. Sam. Shortly before the last, the 
88th, Congress adjourned on September 1, 
1960, Speaker Raysuan made a little speech 
to the assembled Representatives. “We have 
come,” he said, “to the close of one of the 
busiest and, in my opinion, one of the most 
fruitful sessions of Congress it has ever been 
MY privilege to serve in. And I am wind- 
ing up my 24th term.” 

If this is the case, what has happened 
since the first of last September? Judge 

and the Rules Committee were 

Tight there, Johnny-on-the-spot so to speak, 
throughout all of the 86th Congress. And 
yet, according to Speaker Raynurn, that was 
One of the busiest and most fruitful sessions 
all of his experience in Congress. What 
has happened since to change the Speaker's 
mind? Certainly the Rules Committee has 
2 blocked or frustrated or bottled up any 
*gislation in the 87th Congress, which has 
ly begun to function. So what is the 
ing all about? Is it possible (we most 
Certainly think so) that there is more than 
meets the eye in this unwarranted and un- 
reasonable drive to pack the Rules 
Committee? 


The Need for a House Rules Committee 
Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr, Speaker, I want to 
take a few brief moments to express my 
pratitude and appreciation to our be- 

Oved Speaker, the Honorable Sam RAY- 
BURN, for his able leadership in the 
ene struggle to change the House 
aoe Committee and assure passage of 
e legislative program of the Kennedy 
ration. The Speaker can cer- 
mur not be accused of being partisan. 

e has the interests of the whole country 
at heart. He is first and foremost an 
kunt rien and a great American, at 
t. I wish some of his opponents in 
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this struggle would follow his example 
and place the country’s interests ahead 
of their own narrow and partisan views. 

I wonder whether the Members who 
are opposing this rule change realize who 
our enemy in the world really is. Is it 
communism? Is it dictatorship? Com- 
munists and dictators by themselves 
could never appeal to the hearts and 
minds of human beings throughout the 
world, regardless of their race, color or 
creed, because every man who is free 
wants to remain free, while those who 
are not free want to remove the shackles 
that enslave them. The real enemy 
often lies within ourselves—our failure 
to comprehend a serious situation, our 
failure to act decisively when action is 
needed, our lack of national unity which 
weakens and undermines our position. 

Hitler, before he came into power by 
a coup, could never muster a majority of 
the people behind him. Unfortunately, 
those opposed to him were never able to 
get together to present a united front 
against him and his henchmen—and 
that made it possible for him to attain 
power. So it was with Mussolini, and so 
it has been in every country where dic- 
tators or the Communists rose to power. 

This country is not different, and we 
are not immune from such events. 
When Democrats and Republicans fail to 
get together on issues such as this to give 
a new administration a fair chance to 
enact its legislative program which af- 
fects the lives and the security of all our 
citizens, then we make way for those who 
would destroy us to step in. When we 
cannot show other nations desiring to be 
free and independent that we ourselves 
cannot act in unison as a nation, we 
shatter the natural hopes and aspirations 
of these peoples and we forfeit our privi- 
lege to lead them. 

Helpless people, weak people, whether 
they like it or not, cannot fight alone 
against the organized and systematic in- 
filtration of a powerful enemy. To peo- 
ple all over the world, America is their 
only hope for freedom and a life of hu- 
man dignity. If we fail them, we fail 
ourselves, too. 

So this issue of a change in the Rules 
Committee runs deeper and beyond the 
boundary lines of Mississippi, North 
Carolina, or any other State in the 
Union. The issue, likewise, runs beyond 
narrow partisan lines. In the long run 
it involves the survival of the United 
States as a free nation able to formulate 
its own destiny, as in the past. Let us, 
therefore, recognize this issue in all its 
ramifications—not only in terms of to- 
day, but in terms also of tomorrow; not 
only in terms of certain regional or par- 
tisan viewpoints, but in the larger scope 
of the interests of the entire Nation, its 
obligations to the free world, and its 
position of leadership. 

I urge all of you to cast your vote on 
this issue, not as Democrats, not as Re- 
publicans, but as Americans. I urge you 
to cast your vote to give the new admin- 
istration a fair opportunity to launch its 
program on the domestic and interna- 
tional scenes so that our Nation can 
regain the initiative in every sphere of 
endeavor. I call on you to stand behind 
President Kennedy and Speaker RAY- 
BURN at this crucial moment in our 
history. 
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Encouragement and Inspiration for the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr, JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Record an article which details the note- 
worthy accomplishments of one of my 
constituents, Robert Southard, of Eau 
Claire, who was recently named “Wis- 
consin’s Handicapped Person of 1960.” 
His story, which serves to inspire and en- 
courage other people with physical 
handicaps, appeared in the December 15 
issue of the Eau Claire Leader, Eau 
Claire, Wis.: 

Crry Max CHOSEN AS STATE HANDICAPPED 
PERSON or 1960 


Robert Southard, 26, of 212 Oxford 
Avenue, was today named “Wisconsin's 
Handicapped Person of 1960" by the Gover- 
nor’s committee on the employment of the 
physically handicapped. He was one of 16 
persons nominated in the State for the 
award. 

The formal presentation of the award will 
be made by State officials at a testimonial 
dinner to be staged here, The dinner wiil 
be open to the public. 

Southard, confined to a wheelchair and 
having only partial use of his hands, has 
not only founded a successful insurance 
business but has devoted considerable time 
to encouraging other handicapped persons 
to acquire vocational skills. 

In the summer of 1954 Southard, a stu- 
dent as Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire, was injured in a diving accident while 
swimming with a group of college students 
that resulted in paralysis of both his arms 
and legs. 

After emergency treatment at St. Joseph's 
Hospital in Chippewa Falls, he was taken 
to the university hospitals in Madison in 
July of 1954. He remained there for a year, 
coming home in a wheelchair in August of 
1955 after haying received the maximum 
treatment available. 

In February of 1956 he was taken to the 
Wisconson Neurological Foundation in Madi- 
son where he received comprehensive neuro- 
logical and rehabilitation services. He was 
fitted with orthotic devices and trained in 
self-care. While at the foundation, plans 
were already being made by the State voca- 
tional rehabilitation division of the State 
board of vocational and adult education for 
his vocational future. 

Because he was above average in intelli- 
gence and had completed 2 years of college, 
it was decided that he should complete col- 
lege and he left the foundation in Septem- 
ber of 1956 to enroll in the college here for 
his junior year. $ 

Southard was the first quadriplegic to at- 
tend the college here and he found a num- 
ber of obstacles to overcome, Overcome 
them he did and in addition to a successful 
academic career he took part in a number 
of extracurricular activities. At college, 
Southard served as student government leg- 
islator, was active in Eta Phi fraternity, the 
Canterbury Club and Industrial Relations 
Club, and was elected to the Who's Who in 
American Colleges and Universities, 

He was graduated with a major in eco- 
nomics in June of 1958 and decided to 
operate his own independent insurance 
agency from his home. Along with 
economics, he had taken courses on insur- 
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ance in college and had studied independ- 
ently. The result was that he passed the 
state examinations required of insurance 
agents and today operates his own agency. 

Although he is confined to his wheelchair, 
Southard can perform necessary office opera- 
tions. He has a device attached to his hands 
that is similar to those used by amputees 
with which he can grasp papers and pencils 
and dial the telephone. He operates an elec- 
tric typewriter with a pencil at a rate of 
about 45 words per minute. 

Southard has a battery-powered wheelchair 
and a station wagon with wide doors that 
allows him to make personal calls on clients 
and prospective customers. A college stu- 
dent who works for room and board at 
Southard’s home drives the station wagon. 

In addition to operating a growing busi- 
ness, Southard has given considerable time 
to the problems of the handicapped since his 
accident. While at the Neurological Founda- 
tion he helped two younger boys with read- 
ing and speech. Since he pioneered the way 
at the local college, two other wheelchair 
students have enrolled. 

He has been and remains a constant squrce 
of counsel and advice to the handicapped on 
both personal and vocational problems. 
Local rehabilitation counselors call on him 
to instill hope and motivation in persons 
with severe handicaps. He is a popular 
speaker on the subject of rehabilitation 
both in his home area and throughout the 
State. 

Since 1959 Southard has been a member 
of the board of directors of the Shelter for 
the Handicapped, Inc., in Eau Claire and is 
president of the organization. The shelter 
is a workshop providing employment and 
readjustment training for the severely hand- 
icapped. 

In addition to frequent visits to the 

shelter where his particular insight enables 
him to solve problems quickly, Southard has 
also made a number of visits to employers 
finding job openings for handicapped per- 
sons, 
Southard’s qualifications will be entered 
in a national program to compete for the 
handicapped American of the year title and 
a presidential trophy. 


Federal Chartering of Mutual Savings 
Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, I introduced H.R. 825 to 
provide for Federal chartering of mutual 
savings banks. In this connection I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Grover 
W. Ensley, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, as it appeared in the De- 
cember 1960 issue of the Mortgage 
Banker: 

For THE FUTURE: FEDERAL CHARTERING OF 

Murvat Sayincs BANES 

During the past 3 years a great deal has 
been hap) to the savings banking in- 
dustry in its efforts to promote thrift and 
contribute to the long-term investment 
needs of the American economy. One effort 
that has been of particular significance has 
been programs to extend the system of say- 
ings banking beyond its present geographi- 
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cal limits. New York State has broken 
through branch limitations and may now 
reach new savers in new areas and thus pro- 
vide facilities for thrift that are modern 
and conyenient. On the national level, the 
savings banking industry is also attempting 
to bring to individuals and families through- 
out the United States the same facilities for 
thrift that are now available only to those 
living in 17 States. 

One positive result was the enactment last 
spring of legislation permitting the estab- 
lishment of mutual savings banks in Alaska. 
The legislation doubled at one stroke the 
geographic area that can be served by the 
mutual savings banking system. The na- 
tional association is giving assistance to in- 
dividuals in Alaska who seek to organize a 
savings bank. 

A second positive result was the introduc- 
tion in July in the Congress, under the bi- 
partisan sponsorshsip of members of both 
House and Senate Committees on Banking 
and Currency, of a bill calling for Federal 
chartering of mutual savings banks. 

The legislation proposes to provide on a 
national level the facilities for personal 
savings and long-term investments now pro- 
vided by mutual savings banks in 17 States. 
The structure, organization, and objectives 
of the proposed federally chartered institu- 
tions would adhere closely to those that for 
nearly 150 years have served well both in- 
dividuals and the economy under the pres- 
ent State-chartered system of savings banks. 
The banks would be organized by commu- 
nity-minded individuals who would contrib- 
ute to a guaranty fund sufficient to protect 
deposits until the bank could accumulate its 
own reserves. There would, of course, be no 
stockholders, the banks being operated solely 
for the benefit of depositors. The present 
creditor-debtor relationship of State-char- 
tered mutual savings banks would continue 
with federally chartered banks, A board of 
trustees would manage the bank for the 
benefit of depositors. The investment func- 
tions, while concentrating on home financ- 
ing, would be sufficiently flexible to main- 
tain standards of liquidity which are tradi- 
tionally associated with mutual savings 
banks. Finally, all earnings, after provisions 
for reserves to protect savings and the pay- 
ment of operating expenses, would be dis- 
tributed to depositors. 

Thus, the same standards of safety, avall- 
ability, and reasonable returns to depositors 
that characterize State-chartered savings 
banks would prevail. In other words, the 
new legislation carries forward the time- 
honored and time-tested standards and 
traditions of public service that have made 
mutual savings banks recognized leaders in 
the promotion of thrift and the channeling 
of investment funds into productive eco- 
nomic expansion. 

There has been a revolution in the United 
States in recent years—and it is one from 
which an increasing number of individuals 
and families has directly benefited, Personal 
incomes in the United States have been on 
the rise. Stated in terms of real purchasing 
power, or in constant prices, the average 
family income has risen from less than 
$4,000 in 1929, the peak of the booming 
1920's, to well over $6,000 in 1960. In 1929, 
only one-fourth of all consumer units had a 
purchasing power of more than $4,000; to- 
day nearly two-thirds are in this bracket. 
The number of families above the $4,000 
mark, that ts, in the $4,000 to $10,000 range, 
has risen from 8 million in 1929 to more 
than 28 million. 

This rise in personal income is directly re- 
lated to the increasing productivity of the 
American economy, a productivity made pos- 
sible by the formation of capital for eco- 
nomic expansion. The capital for this ex- 
pansion has come from the sayings of the 
people. Personal savings will continue to be 
essential to the formation of capital if we 
are to continue to expand on a sound basis. 
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Of particular significance to the question 
of Federal chartering of mutual savings 
banks is the fact that areas where persona! 
income, population and housing, and other 
capital needs are increasing at rates higher 
than the national average are just those 
areas in which there are no mutual savings 
banks. Even though these areas have no 
savings banks, their development has been 
aided through the out-of-State lending pro- 
grams of savings banks that now exceed 85 
billion, It is because mutual savings bank- 
ing has contributed to the steady expansion 
of the American economy and to the capital 
needs of these faster growing areas that it 
seeks to make its thrift facilities directly 
available to all areas of the Nation rather 
than to only one-third. 

Many of the areas without savings banks 
are those with rising personal incomes, in- 
creasing demands for housing, for schools, 
for factories, for highways, for expanded 
transportation. They have tremendous re- 
sources. But in these areas we question 
whether existing institutions are capable 
and willing to promote thrift year in and 
year out, in good times and in poor times, 
when money is tight and when it is easy, 
when interest rates are high and when they 
are low. 

Statistics indicate that financial institu- 
tions in the 33 nonmutual sayings bank 
States are not meeting the need to stimu- 
late an increased flow of personal savings. 
States in which only commercial banks and 
savings and loan associations exist generally 
have lower per capita savings. Of the 10 
leading States in terms of savings accounts 
as à percent of personal income, 9. have 
savings banks as well as commercial banks 
and savings and loans. Further, all of the 
17 mutual savings bank States, with the ex- 
ception of 1, are among the 24 States with 
the highest percentage of savings accounts 
in relation to personal income. The total 
volume of savings accounts in the savings 
bank States amounts to nearly three-fifths 
of the U.S. total. This suggests that the 
potential for savings in the areas with rising 
personal income has not been fully tapped 
by existing institutions. 

Surely the benefits that have resulted from 
vigorous thrift, promotion and competition 
for savings in the 17 mutual savings bank 
States should be made available in all other 
areas of the Nation. 

The fact that new savings banks would 
compete with existing institutions should 
not be a deterrent to Federal chartering. 
Competition has nourished and advanced 
our economic life. It is part of our basic 
economic tradition of opening new areas for 
expansion rather than restricting markets, 
of maximizing freedom of choice, of con- 
stantly refreshing the basic forces of supply 
and demand. New savings banks would pro- 
vide families in the expanding areas of the 
United States with the same choice of insti- 
tutions In which to place their savings as 
now are offered families in one-third of the 
Nation. Of course, these new savings banks 
would compete with existing institutions 
even as there is competition among many 
types of institutions in the 17 mutual sav- 
ings banking States. But this competition 
has been good for the institutions and 
equally good for the saver. The same bene- 
fits from competition can be expected to 
result with Federal chartering of mutual 
banks, particularly so since the proposed 
legislation specifically provides that a Fed- 
eral mutual sayings bank can be established 
only if its operation will not unduly injure 
existing thrift institutions. 

In considering the possibility of generat- 
ing an increased flow of savings by estab- 
lishing new savings banks, there are two 
other factors that should be mentioned. 

First, commercial has only in 
relatively recent times found it profitable 
to operate savings account departments. 
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And not all commercial banks do so, In 
Tact, 1,400 have no savings accounts at all 
aud another .1,000 offer no interest to sav- 
ings depositors, Further, those that in re- 
cent years have considered it desirable from 
the standpoint of their stockholders to em- 
Phasize savings may, today or in the future 
48 Conditions in the money market fluctuate, 
Wish to deemphasize savings. An increasing 
number of studies by university economists 
conclude that promoting thrift is unprofit- 
able—eyen in today's money markets. Mu- 
tual Savings banks, on the other hand, are 
Specialists in thrift and have as their first 
Objective the promotion of thrift through 
600d times and bad. 

The second point to consider in judging 
the need for new thrift institutions is some- 
What more difficult to pinpoint. There is 
suficient data to suggest that over the past 
decades the ratio of personal savings to dis- 
bosable income has remained relatively 
Stable. This would seem to make futile any 
new effort to promote additional savings. 

© question this conclusion. In the first 
Place, we cannot be certain of the ratio of 
Personal savings to income until we provide 
all sections of the country with equal facil- 
ities for savings. Let us first provide equal 
facilities before resigning ourselves to pres- 
ent levels of savings. 
ver, if savings are not promoted as 
vigorously throughout the country as spend- 
ing and , how long can we expect 
the present ratio of savings to income to 
gontinue? Many of the new families being 
Armed in the nonmutual savings bank States 
Are experiencing steadily rising levels of 
Personal income. Thus, they are particularly 
Wee ptible to pressures to buy and to borrow. 

© have no quarrel with those who develop 
new methods for selling and new forms of 
credit, New and novel pressures and moti- 
vations to spend, however, must be balanced 
by new and novel opportunities to serve, if 
the forces in our free, competitive markets 
are to function effectively. 
in ‘© More points should be made. One 18 
the area of home financing, the other in 
me broad area of building a financial sys- 
em capable of supporting the strains that 
an expanding economy will place on it, 

Mutual savings banks, after they have 
— n care of the needs of their own com- 
1 nities, have little difficulty in finding out- 
ets for their supply of mortgage credit in 
the nonmutual savings bank States. In the 
2 decade they have become the prime 
enders in the federally underwritten mort- 
Bage market. Does this not indicate the 
Present inadequacy of housing credit in 
those States where only commercial banks 
and savings and loans operate? I need only 
2 to the higher cost of home financing 
Peay nonmutual savings bank States to 
1 {cate that the demand for mortgage credit 

Sually exceeds the supply. If mortgage 
3 Were as available in the 33 nonsavings 
22 States as it is in the 17 savings bank 
out n. we would see mortgage rates level 
ttle utenau and actually decline, with 
= © difference in the cost of home financing 

mong the different geographic regions. 
= = introducing the Federal charter bill, 
Pe Senator JoHN Sparkman referred to 
hee by Dr. Arthur Upgren, in which 
— noted economist called attention to the 
ane demands that would be made 
were system in the decade ahead, 

- Upgren declared, and Senator SPARKMAN 
ti that the long-term trend in our na- 
goon economy is one of growth and expan- 
th, and that there is great need to sustain 
ger. trends by creating a banking system 
— of supplying the money, the credit, 
ari the services that will be imposed by 
te growth. Surely a national thrift sys- 

m, founded on the principles of the pres- 


ent sa industry, would help 
8 u national financial structure that 

the b amic 
ese ih carry the burdens of a dyn 
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Federal chartering of mutual savings 
banks has great potentials in the fostering 
of higher levels of savings, increasing the 
total supply of mortgage funds, and im- 
proving the distribution of these funds 
throughout the Nation. 

Valuable as we consider the Federal char- 
ter bill, we cannot expect action over night. 
The chartering of Federal mutual savings 
banks is an extremely significant step in 
the evolution of the American banking sys- 
tem. We must not expect immediate action 
by the Congress. A bill of such importance 
requires careful analysis by the Federal ex- 
ecutive agencies and the legislative branch. 
We also seek the advice, suggestions, and 
support of related financial institutions. 


Creeping Federalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, I wish to call attention 
to the following editorial recently pub- 
lished in the Carthage Evening Press, 
entitled Creeping Federalism.” The 
increasing preemption of power by the 
Federal Government can well be liken- 
ed—as pointed out—to the camel that 
stuck its nose in the tent and then took 
over. I commend the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this editorial: 

CREEPING FEDERALISM 

Louisiana is calling for congressional help 
in order to save its best coastal land from 
appropriation by the Federal Government. 

Here’s the situation, as outlined by the 
Louisiana State 8 Commission, in 
an a receiv e press: 

“Whee would you people in Missouri think 
if the Federal Government suddenly took 
over a 7-mile-wide strip of your finest farm- 
lands? Or industrial areas? Or forests? 

“Just about that has happened to your 
fellow Americans in Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 

“The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
the Federal Government owns all lands off 
our coasts beyond a 31-mile strip. That 
takes in most of our best oil lands. 

“Adding insult to injury, the same court 
has now ruled that neighboring Texas and 
Florida, on the other hand, own 10% miles 
off their coasts. Try to figure that one out. 

“Of course, it’s ridiculous—but it hurts. 
It’s part of the same creeping federalism 
gradually taking over internal affairs of every 
State. 

“Our only hope now for justice seems to 
rest with Congress. If some of you people 
can persuade your Congressmen to help us 
get a square deal, we would greatly ap- 
preciate it.” 

To this department it would appear 
Louisiana and her sister States are getting 
a bad deal. Our new Congressmen from the 
Seventh District is taking the press back 
in Washington and we feel certain he'll see 
this, We are of the opinion that creeping 
federalism is one danger of which he is well 
aware and will do his utmost to slow up and 
end if possible, 

The camel that stuck his nose in the tent 
and then took over is reenacted by our Fed- 
eral Government and on a scale one never 
would have believed possible. 

We believe our Louisiana friends erred in 
terming it. “creeping federalism.” It isn’t 
creeping. It really is galloping. 
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Words To Be Heeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to an editorial which 
recently appeared in the State Journal 
of Lansing, Mich. Surely these are 
sentiments to which we all subscribe re- 
gardless of party affiliation. 

The editorial follows: 

Worps To BE HEEDED 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Priday 
will complete a half century of devoted sery- 
ice to the Nation in war and peace, 

The great American who led this country 
and its allies to victory in World War II and 
who has borne the heavy burdens of the 
Presidency for the past 8 years made it clear 
in a moving farewell speech to his country- 
men Tuesday night that he would continue 
to Eset as a private citizen in any way he 
co 


His final address to the Nation as its Chief 
Executive was a mixture of confidence in 
the future, realistic recognition that much 
remains to be done because a lasting peace 
is not yet in sight, and caution against the 
dangers to the Nation's liberty implicit in a 
vast military establishment and a permanent 
ARE industry unparalleled in peace- 
time. 


xperience, He 
also warned of the threat of "domination of 
the Nation’s scholars by Federal employ- 
ment, project allocations, and the power of 
money.” 

Mr. Eisenhower made it plain that as he 
prepares to retire to private life he is seri- 


„~ ously concerned not only with the threat of 


communism to the Nation but with the 
need to maintain a safe balance between 
“the huge industrial and military machinery 
of defense with our peaceful methods and 
goals, so that security and Uberty may 
prosper together.” 

The President appeared also to be sound- 
ing a note of caution against excessive ex- 
pansion of the role of Government and exces- 
sive Government spending when he said the 
people and their Government share a respon- 
sibility to “avold the impulse to live only 
for today, plundering for our own ease and 
convenience, the precious resources of to- 
morrow.” 


“We cannot mortgage the material assets 
of our grandchildren without risking the loss 
of their political and spiritual heritage,” Mr. 
Eisenhower said, “We want democracy to 
survive for all generations to come, not to 
become the insolvent phantom of tomorrow.“ 

President Eisenhower's farewell address 
Was a message of good will to Americans and 
all the peoples of the world. 

It was an expression of his gratitude to 
his countrymefi for what he called the op- 
portunities they had given him for public 
service in war and peace. 

No service he has performed during his 
8 years in the White House was more im- 
portant than the wise counsel expressed in 
his farewell speech Tuesday night. 
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By heeding his solemn words the American 
people can express in a way that will be 
best for the future of their country the 
gratitude they owe one of the greatest leaders 
in the Nation's history. 


Florida’s Interest in the OAS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr, Speaker, the city of 
Miami, Fla., received one of the finest 
compliments in its history on January 13 
of this year. On that date, the Miami 
Field Office of the Organization of 
American States was dedicated by OAS 
Secretary General José Mora. 

This is the first field office of OAS to 
be established. We Floridians are both 
pleased and proud that the city of Mi- 
ami was selected as the site for such a 
precedent, In accepting this honor, we 
pledge our wholehearted devotion to and 
cooperation in all of the inter-American 
activities which are the interest of the 
OAS. 

As evidence of the warm welcome 
which attended this dedication, I call to 
the attention of the Members the fol- 


lowing article from the January 15 issue ` 


of Diario Las Americas: 
FLORIDA’S INTEREST IN THE OAS 


During his visit to the city of Miami for 
the opening of the OAS Field Office, Dr. 
José A. Mora, Secretary General of that in- 
ternational institution, was the object of 
well deserved attentions on the part of high 
Officials of the State, the county, and the 
municipality, and Dr. Mora had many op- 
portunities to point out with his authorized 
word the importance of the inter-American 
system. 

The Secretary General was warmly received 
by the press, television, and radio, taking 
place in this city an extraordinary unfolding 
of information on the ideals and operation 
of the Organization of American States. 
José A. Mora got for the OAS a magnificent 

ty and obtained the benefits of 
large scale publicity, through the most effec- 
tive and modern methods of propaganda, 
with regard to what the Organization repre- 
sents, 

Everything that is done to make known 
the doctrinal and institutional values of the 
Organization of American States has marked 
importance to make the people familiar with 
the institution, so that they may know its 
origin and its manner of operation and, 
above all, so that—knowing what it does 
and what it does not do—they may endeavor 
to demand from the respective governments 
of the member states the cooperation needed 
to strengthen the institution and to make 
it progress, There are goals as yet uncon- 
quered by the OAS due to the lack of sup- 
port and determination on the part of the 
governments, and because those who can 
have some influence on public opinion do 
not dedicate methodically to convincing each 
government that tt must contribute to the 
improvement of the OAS. é 

The illustrious Latin American statesman 
and diplomat, Dr, José A. Mora, obtained 
in Miami—we repeat—for the organization 
of which he is worthy Secretary General, a 
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vote of confidence from high representative 
values, 


county, and municipal authorities, as well as 
from the press, radio, television, and several 
other civic groups. 


Rules 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Represent- 
ative Steve C. Griffith, of South Caro- 
lina, was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in Los Angeles. 
His South Carolina House resolution op- 
posing enlargement of our Rules Com- 
mittee here received practically unani- 
mous endorsement, 

Mr. Speaker, following the House Res- 
olution is a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the South Carolina House 
end Sénate opposing enlargement of the 
Rules Committee. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, a vast majority of 
the American people are opposed to a 
rubber stamp Rules Committee. 

The resolutions follow: 

A Hovse RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY Mr. 
4 GRIFFITH 

To congratulate those Members of the Con- 

gress of the United States who have so 
valiantly opposed the packing of the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to memorialize these Members 
of the Congress from the Southern States 
and all other Members of the Congress who 
believe in constitutional government to 
stand together and defeat this effort to 
pack the Rules Committee 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of South Carolina has 
noted with deep concern the determined 
effort on the part of some of the Members of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States to pack the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives; 
and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of South Carolina 
fully appreciates the fact that this commit- 
tee, as it is now organized, has prevented the 
passage of much ill-conceived and unwise 
legislation, and that this effort to pack the 
Rules Committee will destroy a much needed 
safety factor in the legislative process; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
South Carolina has noted with deep grati- 
fication that the Members of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress from South 
Carolina are standing fast and opposing, with 
every means at their disposal, this effort on 
the part of those who would facilitate the 
quick passage of legislation which would 
otherwise be subjected to the careful scrutiny 
of the experienced members of the Rules 
Committee; and 

Whereas it is hoped that the effort to pack 
the Rules Committee will be vigorously 
opposed by all Members of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress from the 
South, and all others who are dedicated to 
the preservation of constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina, That the 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
from South Carolina and all other Members 
of the House of Representatives who believe 
in constitutional government are requested 
to vigorously oppose the packing of the 
Rules Committee; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress, to each 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress from the Southern States, and 
to each Governor of the other 49 States. 


CoLUMmBIA, S. O., January 25, 1961. 
Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following concurrent resolution was 
adopted by both Houses of the General As- 
sembly of the State of South Carolina. 

To commend those Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States who oppose the 
packing of the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives for their stand and 
to request Members of the Congress from 
South Carolina to vigorously oppose this 
effort which ls analogous to the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to pack the Supreme Court of 
the United States: y 

“Whereas the General Assembly of South 
Carolina is genuinely alarmed over the ef- 
fort af the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, of Texas, to pack the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives; and 

“Whereas it is realized that the Rules 
Committee as it is now organized has pro- 
vided the House of Representatives of the 
Congress with a greatly needed steadying 
influence which has prevented the passage 
of much Ill-concetved and unwise legisla- 
tion; and 

“Whereas it is obvious that this effort to 
pack the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives Is for no purpose other than 
to enable certain legislative proposals to 
reach the floor of the House without being 
subjected to the scrutiny of the experienced 
eye of the Rules Committee; and 

“Whereas the members of the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina do compare this 
effort on the part of the Speaker of the House 
with the unsuccessful effort to pack the U.S. 
Supreme Court in an effort to have certain 
statutes of the New Deal declared constitu- 
tional; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the effort to 
pack the Rules Committee should be vigor- 
ously opposed by those Members of the House 
of Representatives who still believe in con- 
333 government: Now, therefore, be 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the General 
Assembly of South Carolina desires to com- 
mend and extend its heartiest congratula- 
tions to those Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the United 
States who have stood up to be counted and 
have opposed the packing of the Rules Com- 
mittee; be it further 

“Resolved, That the general assembly does 
hereby request each Member of the House 
of Representatives in the Congress to vigor- 
ously oppose this effort to pack the Rules 
Committee of the House; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress and to each 
Member in the House of Representatives in 
the Congress from South Carolina.” 

L. O. Thomas, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Address by Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a very 
thoughtful and forceful speech recently 
delivered by the distinguished and great 
American, the Honorable James A. Far- 
ley, outstanding political leader, busi- 
nessman, and former Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

This speech was made before the In- 
ternational Business Club of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 

tion, and is an able, interest- 
ing, well-informed treatment of some of 
Our foreign trade problems: 

Commonsense clearly indicates that in or- 
der to treat any subject intelligently both 
its nature and its anatomy must be undor- 
Stood. For example, the Coast Guard Medi- 
cal Department, which services illness at sea 
by radio, received an SOS requesting ald. 
The message read: “The patient has a tem- 
perature of 108 and lost 70 pounds in the 
last 48 hours.” The Coast Guard flashed 
back: “Obviously a violent terminal illness, 

remains but to give the patient 
Spiritual consolation.” Back came the an- 
wer: “We forgot to tell you the patient 18 
a horse,” 

Now, if seems to me that before I talk of 
international trade it ought to be identified. 
For the purpose of describing the subject, I 
count all exchanges between nations as 
trade; that is, whether they be trading 
blows in war, consumer goods in peace, or 
reestablishing the capital goods of either an 
ally, a neutral, or a conquered foe. This 
All-inclusive definition would not have been 
necessary or even meaningful only 30 years 
&go—but it is now. 

Why? Because governments in large part 
are engaged in trade, within the broad 
meaning of my definition. Obviously, this 
means a vast change in the concept and in 
the function of government, ours particu- 
larly, How and when did this come about 
is a natural question. 

In my opinion, a basic change took place 
in 1932—a new type of both function and 
finance, The reason that it came about is 
that the previously accepted forms had 
broken down. Up until that time, a normal 
business cycle of boom and depression over 
a 7-year period was regarded as both nor- 
mal and inevitable. 

The fonts of capital were in the open mar- 
ket and it was accepted as basic that new 
capital would provide sufficient new jobs to 
absorb the expanding working force and to 
Sustain consumer purchasing, By 1932, it 
was apparent that the premise was no longer 
true, if it ever was. 

Accordingly, the Government had to move. 
It received an overwhelming mandate from 
the people to act, The reasons it had to act 
Were twofold. Firstly, there was not enough 
capital in private hands to meet the emer- 
gency; to the extent that such capital was in 
the country’s financial institutions they 
could not act because of their fiduciary ca- 
Pacities, That is, by law, they were trustees 
of the owners of the capital and could not 
legally take on the burdens of the economy 
as a whole. 

I was in the Cabinet and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee at that time. 
In perhaps as grave a moment as this coun- 
try has ever faced economically it was our 
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solemn decision that the economy of the 
Nation had to be revitalized by creating con- 
sumer power, & direct break with past con- 
ceptions, This marks, perhaps, as sharp a 
change in economic theory as Adam Smith’s, 
I might here parenthetically remark that I 
am not arguing the merits of such philos- 
ophy; I am endeayoring to describe not an 
experiment in theory but an actual national 
experience. In fact, in describing this na- 
tional experience, I believe it is safe to say 
that it is not the irrevocable pattern of our 
economy, quite beyond the power of any 
political party to abolish. That is, consumer 
purchasing power is now the basic founda- 
tion of our economies, I suppose, if I were 
to transpose it into its political meaning it 
would be this: There are now 67 million peo- 
ple at work in the United States, If, for any 
reason, 10 million of them are out of work 
any administration under which this occurs 
will find itself out of work at the next con- 
gressional election. All but full employment 
is not a compulsion upon any American 
Government, on penalty of being turned out 
of office if sizable unemployment occurs. 

Now to be precisely accurate, as of 1932, 
there came into being a source of vast credit, 
the U.S, Government not fettered by the 
narrow trustee relationship of private busi- 
ness to private ownership. The trusteeship 
was to the general welfare. 

Now, It is my thesis that having identified 
this new source of vast credit the next 
experience, and I repeat experience, not 
experiment, was that this new form had 
even larger application to world trade. More 
particularly, under its bounden duty to pro- 
mote the general welfare it became the duty 
of the United States to offer financial and 
material assistance to its allies under attack 
by the Axis powers, even long before we 
entered the contest. Now, as the facts un- 
questionably indicate, the very same financial 
theory which was applied to our domestic 
scene in 1932 was applied to our foreign 
alliances in 1939. It was called lend-lease, 
The operative fact is, however, that the goods 
and the Treasurer of the United States were 
used to face its international emergency in 
such manner and in such quantity as to be 
completely beyond the resources of all pri- 
vate institutions and, of course, totally 
beyond their legal power to act even had 
they had the resources. 

It will now be seen that the actual func- 
tioning of this pattern was an established 
fact of our national existence. It seems to 
me that it cannot be seriously urged that 
without the immense reserves of the United 
States as the arsenal of democracy, that mili- 
tary success against the Axis powers would 
have been possible. Since the United States 
had the goods, the material and also the 
finance, under normal trade conditions such 
transfer would have been impossible. How- 
ever, again exercising its governmental pow- 
ers in credit, such transfer was in fact 
effected through lend-lease, a method beyond 
the scope of international trade as we had 
previously known it. 

Now, at the cessation of hostilities, such 
was the devastation of war, that, precisely 
as we found ourselves in 1939 in relation to 
the war capacity of our allies, that 1s, that 
we had nearly all the money and all the 
goods, we now found ourselves in relation 
to the war-ravaged countries of both friend 
and foe alike. Again, for the pacification 
and rehabilitation of the world, we used the 
same financial device but, of course, instead 
of calling it wartime lend lease we called it 
the peacetime Marshall Plan. The basic 
structure, however, was the same. 

Again looking at the experience from a 
purely objective viewpoint, this is what hap- 
pened. The Marshall Plan was of great bene- 
fit to its recipients; on the other hand, it 
was economically as well as politically of 
very great benefit to the American economy. 
That is to say, the American Government's 
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financing of consumer purchasing power 
abroad for purchase of American goods was 
of undoubted and considerable benefit to 
American private industry. 

I think the time has come for another re- 
appraisal. More particularly, the American 
economy has furnished vast amounts of 
capital goods, the consumer production of 
which is most actively competing with our 
own production in a world market, includ- 
ing our own domestic one. It will be noted 
that our Government has called upon the 
flourishing economies of Western Europe to 
assume their fair share of the burden in ex- 
tending precisely the same pattern of which 
they were beneficiaries, to underdeveloped 
countries as donors, That is, to assist us 
in promulgating the pattern on a permanent, 
world-development basis as an antidote to 
the competing Communist system. While I 
am hopeful that the various allied powers 
will eventually perceive the wisdom of this 
policy, at last report, I am informed that 
it was not necessary for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to barricade his doors against en- 
voys insisting on sharing the burden. 

I have high hopes that there will be a 
general perception that peacetime trade will 
bring world understanding that it is based 
on equal exchange of goods. Failing in this, 
it is possible that revisions will have to be 
instituted, however reluctant, by us. Thus, 
it will be noted that because of the foreign 
drain on gold the Defense Department or- 
dered the armed services to make all possible 
purchases here at home. x 

Now, it is my considered opinion that my 
own company has perceived a normal, effec- 
tive, and profitable pattern of cooperative 
effort in part answer to this question. 

I should like to say, in passing, that life 
itself is a royal road to romance, In my case, 
I was blessed in that it was a dual lane high- 
way, politics and business. I conceive of 
both as great service industries. I think it 
is necessary to mention this because there is 
now in being a vast force, communism, which 
insists that the free enterprise system of the 
West is activated solely by profit motive, 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Indeed, it confounded Moscow's philosophy 
more than it confronted their expansionist 
plans when the American Government pro- 
mulgated the Marshall plan. It gave the 
lie to Marxian doctrine, not only in the flexi- 
bility of free enterprise but in its plain, ordi- 
nary human decency. Neither Marx nor 
Lenin have a word of explanation for the 
most powerful nation in world’s history, at 
the peak of military triumph, taxing itself 
one-tenth of its national income to assist 
ally and vanquished alike. The reason that 
Marx and Lenin have no word of explanation 
is that it was quite beyond their tion. 
I therefore reassert my belief, my absolute 
belief, in our system, 

Once again, the operational pattern speaks 
for itself. That is, capital is the first risk 
going in and profit is the last out of any 
given enterprise. If that is not the most 
generous of approaches I will eagerly await 
nomination of its better. It is a fair deal. 
You have heard that the peoples of the earth 
are separated by a thousand languages. I 
have traveled the world and I want to tell 
you the opposite. The peoples of the world, 
despite their language, understand a fair 
deal. Furthermore, love for one another is 
a language which needs no grammar; even 
a puppy can understand it. I think my com- 
pany has done much, as its successful record 
in countries indicates, to prove it. The 
Moscow press has taunted and caricatured us, 
without even trying the product. While, of 
course, modesty forbids us from elaborating, 
we do feel that the tensions of the world 
might be eased much if Mr. Khrushchev 
would put himself in that relaxed state of 
mind where he sought the pause which re- 
freshes. I venture to suggest it would be 
good for him—and even better for the world. 
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New York Intensifies State Industrial 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for a 
long time, many of us have been insist- 
ing that the best way for a community 
or a State to build and strengthen its 
economy is to get out and work, Vigor- 
ous efforts of civic leaders and private 
citizens are the best antidote for eco- 
nomic ills. More than anything else, the 
initiative and hard work of State and 
local leaders is the stuff of which eco- 
nomic growth is made. 

The State of New York has long pio- 
neered in the “self-help method.“ Over- 
all, New York State is today prosperous 
and has a dynamic and thriving econ- 
omy. There are, however, pockets of 
unemployment in the State which very 
much need a shot in the arm. In order 
that our State's economy will continue 
to grow and in order to assist certain 
labor surplus areas, the New York State 
Department of Commerce has recently 
intensified its efforts to bring new indus- 
tries to New York State. To attract 
these industries, the department is doing 
everything it can to improve the climate 
for business and industry in New York. 

Under the able guidance of Commis- 
sioner Keith McHugh, the department 
has also set up branch offices in the West 
and Midwest. These offices seek to in- 
terest industries in these areas in locat- 
ing branch offices and east coast sub- 
sidiaries in New York State. We are not 
interested in having them move their 
basic plants. I am sure that this kind 
of activity would not be well received 
by the Members of this body. Our aim 
is simply and specifically to encourage 
expanding industries to locate their east 
coast operations in New York State. 
These offices, in addition, work to expand 
New York State’s tourist industry, 

Mr. President, these new programs 
initiated by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce are indeed a step in 
the right direction. They clearly illus- 
trate the efficacy of the “self-help 
method.” I commend Governor Rocke- 
feller and the department for these and 
other activities to expand the economy 
of our State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an excerpt on this subject from an 
article which appeared in Business in 
New York State, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, along with ex- 
cerpts of remarks by Governor Rocke- 
feller delivered at a luncheon in Los 
Angeles, sponsored by the New York 
State Department of Commerce. 

There. being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From Business in New York State, 
January 1961] 

INTENSIFIED New YORK STATE INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRAM—CHICAGO AND Los ANGELES OF- 
FICES KEY FACTORS 
An augmented program to attract new 

business and industry and to expand New 

York State's $2.5 billion tourist industry is 

being launched with the establishment of 

branch offices of the State department of 
commerce in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

In announcing the establishment of the 
two branch offices, Commissioner Keith 8. 
McHugh emphasized that the offices are in- 
tended to provide industrial location and 
other assistance to midwest and west coast 
firms interested in eastern branch plants for 
research facilities. 

“These offices,” he said, will provide plant 
and plant site and community information, 
and particularized industrial location assist- 
ance. 

“The growth of our national economy has 
been such that many firms on the west 
coast and in the Midwest have become 
keenly aware of the need for branch opera- 
tions in the East—the center of the Na- 
tion's largest industrial and consumer mar- 


Ket with its fine pool of industrial, 
commercial, professional, and scientific 
talent. 


“The intrinsic values of New York State 
will interest the manufacturer or other busi- 
nessman who recognizes the importance of 
an east coast operation. These business- 
men must recognize that the same advan- 
tages which have made New York the lead- 
ing industrial State in the Nation—which 
have nurtured some of the largest and most 
successful corporations in the world—wiill 
apply to their own branch operations.” 

Commissioner McHugh pointed to the 
continuing improvement of the State’s eco- 
nomic climate, with special emphasis on the 
State’s tax structure. “Our State and local 
taxes, in relation to personal income, are 
low compared with other States,“ he said. 
“Further, we have had a smaller percentage 
Increase in these taxes since World War II 
than all but two other States, and we con- 
fAdently expect this advantage to grow.” 
EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY GOVERNOR ROCKE- 

FELLER AT LUNCHEON SPONSORED BY NEW 

YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF Co 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., JANUARY 12, 1961 

The New York State Department of Com- 
merce is opening offices in Chicago and Los 
Angeles this week to invite attention to the 
advantages of New York to those midwestern 
and west coast enterprises contemplating 
eastward expansion. 

The objective of these offices is to make 
information readily available as to why New 
York is a good place to expand. From New 
York's point of view, the purpose is to help 
us grow as your industries grow—to encour- 
age economic growth in order to provide 
more and better job opportunities. 

Encouragement of economic growth re- 
quires a favorable business climate—an atti- 
tude in government at all levels of sympathy 
with the problems of business, industry and 
agriculture—and of a desire to help meet 
those problems, 

During the past 2 years, a series of steps— 
both legislative and administrative—have 
been taken under my administration in New 
York to assure the basic requirements for 
a favorable business climate: 

Fiscal integrity in conduct of the State's 
business, fair and equitable taxation, and 
the availability at reasonable rates of good 

tion, power to meet present and 
future needs, and adequate credit facilities. 
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Let us look at these basic requirements and 
what has been done in New York to meet 
them: 

First, fiscal integrity: Through economics 
and increased personal income taxes to meet 
the mounting deficits, and with the aid of 
improving business conditions, the State was 
placed on à pay-as-you-go financial basis in 
the first year of my administration. 

Not only did we end the deficit financing 
in the State; but last week I was able to 
recommend to the legislature that 10 percert 
of 1960 State income taxes be refunded to 
the people out of a current surplus. 

Thus, we in New York have restored the 
basis for business confidence in the State's 
government—a fundamental to economic 
growth, : 

Second, fair and equitabte taxation: Es- 
tablishment of withholding in the collec- 
tion of State income taxes brought forward 
several hundred thousand taxpayers who 
formerly evaded their responsibilities, as- 
suring that all would pay their fair share 
and thus helping to produce the surplus 
150 00 makes a 10- percent tax refund pos- 

8. > 

By substantially conforming State Income 
tax law to Federal law, the filing of State 
returns was greatly simplified—ea benefit to 
all who file returns, and especially to small 
business and partnerships. 

The small business tax was revised so 
42 percent of unincorporated businesses do 
not have to pay any tax and another 22 
percent have received tax relief. 

Third, good transportation: A new Office 
of Transportation was established to focus 
State planning and action in dealing with 
Problems in all fields of transportation. 

Fourth, power to meet present and future 
needs: A broad study of the State's future 
power needs was made by the top represent- 
atives of private and public power groups 
within the State, Long-range objectives 
were established. 

An outgrowth of this was that seven pri- 
vate utilities in the State have recently 
launched a $10 million research project to 
develop a nuclear power plant which would 
produce electricity at costs competitive with 
other fuels. 

The utilities have agreed that if their re- 
search is successful, as they anticipate, in 
developing an economically competitive 
Process, they will finance, construct and op- 
erate large-size atomic generating stations 
in New York State—and they anticipate a de- 
cision on this within 2 years. 

Fifth, adequate credit facilities: Legisla- 
tion was enacted to modernize State super- 
vision over the formation and expansion of 
2 holding companies and branch bank- 

g. 

Government's new attitude toward busi- 
ness which has done so much to improve 
New York's business climate is reflected in 
the aggressive leadership of Keith McHugh 
in cooperating with business and industry 
and with local development groups, and 
in our plans for a State development au- 
thority to assist in financing new industry. 

It is also shown by steps taken to help 
business meet its problems such as: 

Enactment of the first State labor-man- 
agement practices reform legislation, in- 
cluding protection of union welfare funds, 

Amendment of the unemployment insur- 
ance law to prevent abuses while increasing 
maximum benefits. 

Improved administration of workmen's 
compensation placing new emphasis on re- 
habilitation of injured and disabled workers, 
2 pe as an extension and increase of ben- 
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Creation of an Office of Atomic Develop- 
Ment to further research and development 
in this field including plans for a State- 
operated facility to dispose of waste products 
from atomic industry. 

All of this has produced gratifying re- 
sults, : 

Industry has invested an additional 84 
Dillion in New York State during the past 
2 years. This has meant new plants, factory 
modernization and expansion of existing 
Plants. It has provided 300,000 new jobs for 
New Yorkers. 

And most important of all from the view- 
Point of any industry planning to expand 
its activities into the eastern part of the 
Nation, this huge new investment is most 

tic proof that business itself has 
learned that New York's new business cli- 
mate means that New York is a great State 
in which to grow. 


Internal Security Needs This House 


Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached hereto is an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Nashville Banner, an out- 
Standing southern newspaper, relative 
to the*House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

I think this committee has done an 
Outstanding job and especially I want to 
commend Hon. Francis WALTER and 
other members of this committee for the 
wonderful job that they are doing for 
the welfare of this Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

InTerNa Securrrr Nexps THis HoUsE 
COMMITTEE 

Peculiarly enough, the committees of Con- 
gress occasioning the loudest and wildest 
Squawks from the far left are those that lift 
a spadeful of dirt here and there to check 
on subversion underground—and Red ter- 
mites tunneling up along the foundations. 
The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has been, from the outset of its in- 
vestigations, a principal target of these critics 
Do de: that it be abolished, The 
Senate Internal Security Committee from 
time to time has been. 

Nobody in his or her right mind would 
Seriously contend that the danger of Soviet- 
Spawned subversion has abated—much less 
ended. The undermining of this land by 
any means possible is the continuous aim of 
the Communists. Of that apparatus, J. Ed- 
Far Hoover has given the best definition when 
he called Communists masters of decelt,” 
and it was the FBI which exposed the Red 
Operation as that of teaching and advocating 
the overthrow of this Government by force 
and violence, 

That much Is recognized, as is the fact 
that one big phase of the operation is the 
technique of fastening on any point of weak- 
hess, or any element of dupes, to incite riots, 
foment dissension, create disrespect for law, 
divide and conquer through anarchy. 

There Is no question, from competent evi- 
dence—including J. Edgar Hoover's assess- 
Ment of what went on—that Communists did 
take a hand in promoting the riots of San 
Francisco, Their purpose was to keelhaul the 
HCUA, and subsequent to that a lot of soft- 
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heads are demanding that the committee be 
abolished. 

Congress assuredly has an obligation to 
legislate for America’s Internal security—and 
as a prerequisite to that, to know what is 
going on. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has that preliminary, in- 
vestigative job to do. A primary point of 
danger is right here at home, where enemies 
are striving to dig in. It is no time to dis- 
arm ourselves by discarding a useful weapon. 


Constructive Proposals for a Sound Econ- 
omy and an Adequate Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 2 years the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee has been making a thorough 
study of foreign aid. This committee has 
a nationwide membership of distin- 
guished leaders with wide backgrounds 
in industry and politics as well as the 
legal and military professions. 

On January 12, 1961, the committee 
over the signature of their national di- 
rector, Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, trans- 
mitted their study to the then Presi- 
dent-elect John F. Kennedy. In this 
connection, I am hopeful that the com- 
mittee’s constructive proposals for 
restoration and maintenance of a sound 
economy and adequate defense will be 
given a sympathetic review by the new 
administration. Meanwhile, I think the 
public interest deserves a wider circula- 
tion of the information presented in the 
study and, therefore, under unanimous 
consent previously obtained include it 
for printing following these short re- 
marks: 

Fon kram Am | 
(A study prepared especially for the Presi- 
dent-elect, Senator John F. Kennedy) 
I. THE U.S. ECONOMY 
The flight of gold 

Fore aid began—and was to have 
3 the Marshall plan. Neverthe- 
less foreign ald continues. In all, we have 
given away a monstrous $80 billion. Accord- 
ing to the most recent assessed valuation of 
property, this is the equivalent of giving our 
32 largest cities to foreign governments. Now 
we are forced to face the devastating results, 

During the week ending December 17, 
1960, foreigners bought $204 million worth 
of US. gold. This is at the alarming rate 
of $10.6 billion a year. On September 21, 
1949, our gold stock stood at $24.7 billion; 
foreigners then held $3.8 billion of US. 
Government bonds. Today our gold stock 
is below $18 billion. At the close of 1959, 
the total U.S. assets, including marketable 
securities, held by foreigners were in excess 
of $35 billion. These foreign-owned dollar 
assets are convertible into cash and thence 
gad ioe to the stability of the dollar is 
obvious. 

Balance of payments 

‘The deficit in our balance of payments be- 
gan in 1949 coincident with foreign aid. 
Every year since, the deficit has continued 
and it will continue so long as our present 
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foreign aid program is in effect. Our U.S. 
Government foreign payments, including 


foreign aid, expenditures by U.S. Armed 
Forces overseas and interest on Government 
foreign-owned U.S. securities acquired as a 
result of our generosity, now exceed $9 bil- 
lion annually. A 

The measures which the President be- 
latedly has instituted to alleviate our un- 
favorable balance of payments are helpful 
but wholly inadequate. Even the achieve- 
ment of our maximum export potential will 
fail to solve the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. In the third quarter of 1960 the United 
States spent $1.152 billion more abroad than 
it received. U.S. foreign payments are of 
such magnitude that only drastic and im- 
mediate reduction of our foreign aid and the 
return of our principal oversea garrisons can 
restore a favorable balance of payments. 

To save our economy, this drastic foreign- 
aid cut is a necessity. More than ample 
funds are readily available to cushion the 
reaction to this essential reduction. 

In the foreign-ald pipeline at the close 
of fiscal year 1960, $1.337 billion remained. 

The Development Loan Fund lends dol- 
lars for soft currency. At the close of 1960, 
$112 million was available for new DLF 
loans. During 1960, DLF loan commitments 
totaled $1.568 billion. This constitutes a 
huge drain on our dollar resources, even if 
mo more money is provided and no more 
commitments are made. 

The Export-Import Bank on June 30, 1960, 
had an undisbursed credit authorization of 
$1.570 billfon; in addition, on December 22, 
its unused lending power was $1.816 billion. 

The Inter-American Development Bank 
has been authorized subscriptions of 8450 
million, of which $80 million has been sub- 
scribed and paid and another $200 million 
has been subscribed but not yet called. 

To the International Development Agency 
the Congress has authorized a subscription 
of $320 million. 

To the International Monetary Fund in 
1959, the United States increased its sub- 
scription by 61.375 billion; this raised the 
total subscription to 64.125 billion. 

For Latin America aid the Congress has 
authorized $600 million, 

In the World Bank are uncalled subscrip- 
tions which total $5.175 billion. 

Public Law 480 authorizes the transfer 
abroad of $1.8 billion in surplus grain dur- 
ing fiscal year 1961 for which we receive no 
dollars in exchange. 

The aid facilities offered by these nine 
various agencies constitute an enormous 
drain on our dollars and justify a huge re- 
duction in the proposed foreign aid appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1962. In this reduc- 
tion, together with the gradual return of 
our principal oversea garrisons, lies the only 
hope of a favorable balance of payments, 

The dollar has become the principal re- 
serve currency of the free world. World 
economic stability can best be served not by 
continuing lavish foreign aid but rather by 
our maintaining an honest and stable dollar. 


Financing our own competition 


Largely because of multi-billion-dollar 
gifts from Washington, foreign countries 
have been able to establish industries which 
undersell ours. Our industry pays high 
wages and taxes; industry abroad pays low 
wages and benefits from its government sub- 
sidies or favorable tax treatment. We have 
given most of the world our latest technol- 
ogy, capital and know-how. Low tariffs or 
free trade, fixed unconstitutionally by GATT, 
permit dumping of low-cost products on our 
market. Our foreign aid and tariff arrange- 
ments favorable to foreigners constitute a 
combination of forces with which a great 
segment of our industry is unable to com- 


pete, As a consequence, foreign products ' 


are being dumped on our market. 
areas with widespread unemployment re- 
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sult. By spring, it is predicted, unemploy- 
ment will reach the 6 million mark. 

Most of our aid is from our Government to 
foreign governments. Although directed by 
the Congress to promote private enterprise, 
the Development Loan Fund has granted up 
to 90 percent of its loans to state enterprises 
of foreign governments. This promotes state 
socialism and undermines the free enterprise 
system which generates its support. 

Our s0-called mutual security assistance 
gives our industrialized allies an additional 
impetus to their flourishing economies by 
underwriting much of their defense burden. 

In both World Wars, our genius for indus- 
trial production was decisive in our victories. 
The serious decline of our industry as @ 
result of foreign competition Is undermining 
our defense effort and threatens our survival. 

National goals 


The President's Commission on National 
Goals recommends various enormous expen- 
ditures. This Commission has arrived at 
conclusions obviously based on the false 
premise that the United States is a Nation 
of limitless financial strength. The fact that 
the Commission ignores our unprecedented 
debt, the alarming flight of gold, our un- 
favorable balance of payments, the rising 
foreign industrial competition and recom- 
mends vastly increased spending, wholly 
discredits the entire report, 


If, MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Fallacies 


Congressional support for our military as- 
sistance program stems largely from the of- 
ficial claim that the concept of national 
self-sufficiency is now out of date. For our 
own survival, it is argued, we must extend 
material military assistance to our allles. In 
return for this assistance, it has been of- 
ficially stated that our free world friends 
make available to us for the use of our 
forces: 250 oversea bases; 5 million ground 
forces; 30,000 aircraft of which 14,000 are 
jets; 2,500 combat vessels. 

All this is a seemingly impressive military 
largess. It prompts proponents of foreign 
ald to claim that, once we ourselves are rea~ 
sonably armed, our foreign aid buys more 
security than far greater expenditures for 
our own forces. 

Advocates of military assistance fail to 
face up to the fact that our oversea bases 
may not be available in war. As an after- 
math of the U-2 incident, the Kremlin has 
threatened foreign nations that should they 
again permit their bases to play host to 
American reconnaissance planes for flights 
over the U.S.S.R., the bases would be de- 
stroyed. Doubt as to the availability of 
oversea bases in war has influenced the Air 
Force to terminate its orders for medium 
bombers and to concentrate on an inter- 
continental striking force based on North 
America. 

The allled ground forces, 5 million strong, 
are deployed politically, all over the globe. 
To concentrate and supply them where and 
when needed would be an insuperable task 
even were the powers concerned willing. 

The allied aircraft listed are practically 
all obsolescent and would be ineffective 
against the modern Red air force. 

The 2,500 combat vessels, like the 5 mil- 
lion men, are stationed globally among our 
numerous allies. In war, should they reach 
the combat zone and annoy the Soviet war 
effort, they would be promptly sunk by Red 
submarines and bombers. 

Today threats to the United States are 
from Red bombers and missiles launched 
from Soviet bases and from missiles fired 
from Red submarines. Our allies, desirable 
as they may be, have not the strength and 
means even to influence a Red attack 
against us, much less deter it. 

To survive, the United States must be pre- 
pared to stand alone. = 
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Neutrality and Communist afinity 


Despite our vast global assistance program, 
among our allies there is an increasing tend- 
ency toward neutralism. This neutrality 
tendency is evidenced in a number of coun- 
tries both in Asia and In Europe. And some 
states, even after receiving our ald, are turn- 
ing toward Russia. 

When Morocco was a French colony, the 
French granted us permission to build four 
Moroccan airbases at a cost of more than a 
billion dollars. In proportion to its popula- 
tion our aid to Morocco has been generous. 
Our troops at the bases also put large sums 
into circulation. When the Crown Prince of 
now-independent Morocco visited the United 
States recently, he was given royal treatment 
and additional aid. Upon his return home 
Morocco accepted Red Mig fighters, Red ad- 
visers and technicians. Morocco is being 
turned into an American-financed Commu- 
nist area. At the Moroccans’ request we had 
agreed to abandon our bases by 1963. Now 
we are being asked to leave as quickly as pos- 
sible. Our billion-dollar bases are to be left 
in Communist hands. These bases flank 
Europe and are closer to the United States 
than is Europe. 

In Laos, against the recommendation of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Department 
of State created and paid for an army of 
25,000. Three times the Laos Army pay 
has been raised. Today this army is split 
into hostile factions, each of which at least 
initially, was supported by the United States. 
In Laos are all the ingredients for another 
“police action” as in Korea. 

Cuba accepted our ald and enjoyed favor- 
able trade relations. But because of our 
weak policy has been turned into a Com- 
munist State. Within 80 miles of our own 
shores, Cuban bases can now be made avail- 
able to Red forces. 

The Cuban situation brings about a flight 
of private capital from other Latin American 
countries. U.S. Government ald, with its 
socialistic impact on the recipients, is the 
inevitable result. 

Encouraged by their success in Cuba, the 
Communists are increasing their efforts in 
Latin America. The aid which we have ex- 
tended is little or no barrier to Red penetra- 
tion. As a prominent South American 
Minister of State wrote to a friend in the 
United States: 

“When aid is given to the enemies of the 
United States, as has been the case in 
Bolivia, nothing is gained and much is lost. 
The enemies accept it without shame, laugh 
up their sleeves, hold out their hands for 
more and give nothing in return. They may 
be momentarily bought but they would not 
stay bought for a minute if it suited their 
interests better to go over openly to the 
Soviets.” 

Contrary to the glowing benefits claimed 
by its proponents, our economic aid and 
military assistance programs, in many cases, 
have failed to strengthen free world security. 

Increased allied effort 


Since foreign aid began, some $26.5 bil- 
lion has been spent on military assistance 
plus an estimated $1 billion annually for de- 
ense support, In addition to this assistance, 
we have stationed approximately half of our 
Armed Forces overseas. Few, if any, qualified 
observers belleve that our oversea surface 
forces could survive a full-scale Red attack. 
These surface forces are mere token troops, 
readily expendable, merely to prove to our 
allies that we shall be in the next war from 
the time the first bomb is dropped. Our 
various treaties should be sufficient guaran- 
tee for our participation should the Reds 
strike. 

The return of our oversea troops from 
West Germany alone would save an annual 
expenditure of some $680 million—redeem- 
able in gold—from falling into the West 
German treasury. 
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Our industrialized, prosperous allies are 
well able to provide troops to replace our 
oversea garrisons, Such an increased allied 
effort is especially indicated in view of the 
fact that the United States is providing the 
strategic nuclear striking forces which pro- 
tect the entire free world. 


Underdeveloped countries 


The untold story at the U.N. is the fact 
that most of the newly formed states now 
being admitted to the U.N. are incapable of 
self-defense and self-government. These at- 
tributes—prerequisites for sovereignty—were 
sadly lacking when independence was thrust 
upon these new states. 

At this time, few of these underdeveloped 
countries are in need of great financial aid. 

Too much aid deadens ambition and 
destroys self-reliance. It is worse than no 
ald at all. Their real needs are improved 
systems of justice and administration, better 
diet, sanitation, and practical educational 
facilities. Achievement of these necessities 
is a slow, laborious, evolutionary process of 
self-help requiring at least half a century. 
This progress is essential before extensive 
industrial and military aid becomes prac- 
ticable. A primary requirement of these 
new states is a police force equipped with 
small arms for security against internal dis- 
order and subversion. Additional weapons 
and other aid merely give rise to little dic- 
tators who indulge in local wars of aggres- 
sion. The aid which we have already ex- 
tended should be sufficient to meet present 
local security requirements. 

This attitude toward underdeveloped coun- 
tries in no way reflects abandonment of our 
best interests. The United States must be 
prepared and willing to extend military 
assistance in underdeveloped areas where 
our historical, vital, national interest is 
directly threatened. 


Aid robs our own defenses 


The enormous foreign aid expenditures 
have robbed our own defenses. You were 
correct, Senator Kennedy, in your campaign 

that our defenses are inadequate. 
As of today—only in our surface fleet and in 
our Strategic Air Force are we numerically 
stronger than the Red armed forces. 

The Defense Department must have more 
funds for research and development, Nu- 
clear propulsion, space exploration, and an 
anti-ICBM defense are imperatives, SAC 
must be strengthened by additional B-52's 
and a crash program must be initiated to 
develop and produce the B-70. The Polaris 
submarine program must be increased and 
expedited. Since the Minuteman, no new 
ICBM development has been initiated. For 
lack of funds the F-108 has been abandoned. 
Despite the hundreds of billions we have 
spent for our own Armed Forces, our conti- 
nental defenses are inadequate. We must 
make our home base so strong that we can 
survive a nuclear war, Funds now spent on 
foreign ald are needed at home, Bombproof 
shelters, limited to certain essential personnel 
and critical industry, should be provided. 
Weapons such as the B-52 now—and the B- 
70 when available—must have bombproof 
shelters. 

These defense deficiencies have come 
about largely because we were spending 50 
much on foreign ald, for weapons which can- 
not strike the enemy and for unnecessary 
domestic projects that our own defense had 
to be neglected, However, this study is no 
plea for incrensed defense spending. 

Evonomy in defense 

Our Defense Establishment must be reor- 
ganized to reduce waste and eliminate dupli- 
cation of roles and missions. There must be 
a marked reduction in obsolescent arms 
which are being replaced by modern weap- 
ons systems. These changes, together with 
drastic cuts In foreign aid, will result in 
enormous savings. Such economy would 
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permit our forces to be adequately financed 
and at the same time effect a saving of bil- 
lions, 

II. CONCLUSIONS 


That umless the new administration 
Promptly produces a favorable balance of 
Payments and thereby stops the flight of 
gold, our economy will be placed in serious 
Jeopardy. 

That only drastic reduction in foreign aid 
and withdrawal of our principal oversea 
Sarrisons can bring about a continuous and 
favorable balance of payments. 

That since the Kremlin respects only force, 
no strategy against it can succeed unless the 
United States maintains a sound economy 
and possesses decided supremacy in alr/ 
Space / nuclear forces which are ef- 
fectively integrated to implement our foreign 
Policy. With this strength the Red threat 
can be held in check until the inherent 
Weaknesses of communism cause it to con- 
sume itself. 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That to effect a favorable balance of 
Payments: 

(a) Foreign aid for the fiscal year 1962 be 

ed at less than $1 billion, and except for 
technical and limited military assistance, it 
be terminated in 2 years. (See 2 and 3 
below.) 

(b) Our principal oversea garrisons be 
Withdrawn gradually and within 2 years. 

2. That technical assistance be extended to 
underdeveloped countries which seek it and 
are willing to pay for it. 

3. That limited military assistance be con- 
tinued in areas directly threatened by Red 
Sggression and in which our historic na- 
tional interests are at stake. 

4. That the Defense Department be reor- 
Santzed to save billions and at the same time 
s en our defenses. 

5. That the United States adopt an ac- 
Celerated program to create and maintain 
Overwhelming air/space/nuclear supremacy 
&nd to strengthen our continental defenses. 


Correction Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Reconp, I include the follow- 

editorial which appeared in the Exe- 
ter News-Letter, Exeter, N.H., Thursday, 
January 26, 1961, entitled “Correction 
Needed“: 

If there is apathy on the part of the Amer- 
ican citizen toward the function of his gov- 
ernment, as has been frequently charged in 
recent years, much of this hypothetical 
theory was dispelled by the record vote of 
nearly 70 million in the presidential election. 

The aftermath of the November 8 decision 
Produced a situation of diverse opinion on 
election procedure which in {tself proclaimed 
that there is no lessening of the American 
Voter's interest and purpose in expressing 
himself at the polls. 

Perhaps the greatest collective urge is to 
Streamline the entire election procedure. 
The suggestions run all the way from revis- 
ing or doing away with the electoral college 
to the expression of the retiring President, 
Mr, Eisenhower, that the length of the cam- 
palgns be drastically reduced and the time 

between election and inauguration be 
correspondingly shortened. 
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The most needed change, however, should 
come in the election laws which prevented 
untold millions of Americans from casting 
their ballots. These are the people who move 
or are transferred by the corporations in 
which they are employed, and fail to meet 
the requirements of residence in their new 
homes to enable them to vote. 

It has been urged that the election laws 
of all States be revised to allow these citizens 
to take their rightful part in a presidential 
election. 


The Tax Equalization Act of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill today to eliminate from 
the Internal Revenue Code the income 
tax advantages now accorded to cooper- 
ative corporations and to require these 
cooperative corporations to pay Federal 
income tax on all earnings before dis- 
tribution, on the same basis and at the 
same rates as proprietary corporations. 
The act may be cited as the “Tax Equali- 
zation Act of 1961.” 

I have read in the past few days, Mr. 
Speaker, that a new administration will 
play no favorites in the taxation of in- 
come; that the President and his eco- 
nornic advisers believe that income is in- 
come, regardless of where it comes from 
and who receives it. 

I hope that is a fact. Cooperatives 
certainly have income and just as cer- 
tainly they have enjoyed highly favored 
treatment in the matter of taxation for 
nearly half a century while most other 
businesses have been burdened with in- 
creasingly heavy taxes. 

For several years I have urged that all 
corporations, cooperative and otherwise, 
be taxed on the basis of absolute equal- 
ity—not only to alleviate the unfair 
hardship that is now imposed upon tax- 
paying businesses, but also to bring into 
the Treasury a very considerable amount 
of brand new revenue. It appears that 
a good many converts have been made to 
my idea since I first introduced a bill 
along this line some 15 years ago, in 
fact, almost everybody, except the co- 
operatives themselves, now seems to be 
in favor of doing something to remedy 
the situation. 

Two years ago the Treasury Depart- 
ment, after a good deal of study and 
soul searching produced a bill proposing 
that a measure of taxation should be 
levied against co-op patronage divil- 
dends. It was a small step in the right 
direction; that was about all. 

Thereafter, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, my colleague 
the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
MII LSI, held a long series of panel dis- 
cussions covering many phases of taxa- 
tion, the cooperative situation among 
them, And in February of last year, the 
full committee devoted 5 full days to 
hearings on the subject. Fifty witnesses 
testified during these hearings. 
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For the Treasury Department, Mr. 
Jay W. Glasmann, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary, said: 

The Department belleves that 
the full deduction now allowed to coopera- 
tives for all forms of noncash patronage re- 
funds affords them an unwarranted tax ad- 
vantage over many competing businesses. 


For the Department of Commerce, Mr. 
can F. Oechsle, Assistant Secretary, 
said: 

We believe that cooperatives produce eco- 


nomic income and that that income should 
be taxed when created or recognized. 


Mr, Roswell Magill, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, said: 

The exemption (of cooperatives) deprives 
the Treasury of some hundreds of million of 
dollars of needed revenue, and gives one 
form of business organization a wholly un- 
fair competitive advantage over other forms 
of business organization. In the interests 
of greater equality of taxation in this coun- 
try, the exemption from the income tax of 
the income of cooperatives should be abol- 
ished. 


William C. Warren, dean of the Co- 
lumbia University Law School, said: 

Tt is essential that the situation with re- 
spect to cooperatives be acted upon imme- 
diately. Delay in this matter will cause ir- 
reparable harm to many business corpora- 
tions now competing with cooperatives: it 
will also result in substantial revenue loss. 
It is urged that this committee * * take 
immediate action toward remedying the 
situation. 


Samuel J. Lanahan, editor of the Tax 
Executives Journal, said: 

Taxation of these (cooperative) earnings is 
fully justified, since it is Sade that such 
@ return is as much a dividend as in the 
case of any other joint stock enterprise un- 
der centralized management, 


H. L. Thompson, Jr., chairman of the 
committee on equal taxation of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Hardware Association, 
said: 

The present inequities of tax laws between 
the two segments of our industry, namely, 
the full-taxpaying distributors and their co- 
op competitors, has created a kind of Gresh- 
am's tax law—the corporations that don’t 


pay taxes drive out of business the companies 
that do. 


Otis H. Ellis, general counsel of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council, said: 

If the Congress intends to do an 
about tax loopholes, the field of cooperative 
taxation affords plenty of opportunity for 
equitable action. The plugging of a loop- 
hole, however, was never accomplished 
merely by making a slight decrease in the 
diameter of the hole. 


Harold F. Garner, president of Local 
644 of the International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union, AFL-CIO, said: 

We feel that the Government is making 
our jobs less secure with this tax law dis- 
crimination, and don't think this is the spirit 
of fairplay or free enterprise. 


There were many other statements in 
a similar vein. The president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Charles B. Shuman, said: 

We believe that no one should be expected 
to pay a tax with respect to something which 
is without value. It is the purport and 
intent of our position to cause the written 
instruments issued by cooperative associa- 
tions reflecting net savings and income not 
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paid in cash to have taxable value if they 
are to be deducted by the cooperative. 


I offer you these statements, Mr. 
Speaker, to refresh your mind and the 
minds of my colleagues. There is a seri- 
ous demand on the part of businessmen, 
tax experts, and many Government offi- 
cials that the time has come when coop- 
erative corporations must finally be 
looked upon as moneymaking organiza- 
tions of big business—and that they 
must be taxed on that basis and no 
other. 

In the budget which President Eisen- 
hower sent to the Congress only 2 weeks 
ago, he said, as he has said before: 

It Is again recommended that the Congress 
promptly consider amending the laws on the 
taxation of cooperatives to provide for more 
equitable taxation. 


And President Kennedy in a letter 
written during the campaign said un- 
equivocally: 

I am certainly opposed to unfair inequali- 
ties in our tax system. Although generally 
I am in favor of cooperatives for the legiti- 
mate and constructive role which they play 
in our economy, there is undoubtedly room 
for a reexamination of the tax status which 
many of them enjoy. I have pledged myself 
to a general reexamination of our existing 
tax structure. 


Mr. Speaker, there is only one proper 
way to tax cooperatives. That is to tax 
them on all earnings before distribution 
in exactly the same way that all other 
corporations are now taxed. In 1951, an 
effort was made to impose tax on patron- 
age dividends after their receipt by in- 
dividual members. The courts threw it 
out when they found that the individual 
Members were expected to pay income 
tax on paper—perhaps utterly worthless 
paper—which they had received in lieu 
of cash. I have no doubt that a similar 
attempt will be made when the matter 
of cooperative corporation taxation 
again comes to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means at this ses- 
sion—and I give fair warning that I shall 
fight such a proposal with all my 
strength. If a sufficient number of the 
members of the committee will join with 
me in such a fight, I know we shall have 
the economic and political backing of the 
entire taxpaying business community. 

It is not enough to say that “either 
the cooperative corporation or the coop- 
erative member shall be taxed,” The 
proprietary, joint-stock corporation is 
taxed first on all of its earnings and the 
recipients of its dividends are then taxed 
on their receipts. This is double taxa- 
tion, I grant that it is an inequity, but 
I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that if Gen- 
eral Motors and United States Steel and 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and their 
stockholders are so taxed, then there is 
no reason why the great Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association and the 
Consumers Cooperative Association and 
the big southern cooperatives should not 
be taxed in exactly the same way. They 
too are corporations; they too make 
great sums of money—and to let them 
escape payment of income tax is to close 
our eyes to a loophole that is bigger than 
a barn door. 

Already it begins to be evident, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Treasury will need a 
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great deal of money in the next 4 years. 
I offer you a place to get several hun- 
dred millions—without adding to the 
national debt and without starting the 
printing presses. 

Let me close, if you please, with a few 
statistics: gross business volume of all 
farm cooperatives amounted to $14 bil- 
lion in 1957-1958, according to the most 
recent tabulation of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice. Farm products marketed by coop- 
erratives accounted for $10.5 billion. 
Farm supplies sold to co-op members 
amounted to almost $3.3 billion. Re- 
ceipts from service operations, such as 
trucking, cotton ginning, locker plant 
operation, accounted for the balance. 

Although cooperatives claim that they 
are small business, another survey by 
the Farmer Cooperative Service shows 
that nearly 40 percent of them conduct 
annual business in excess of $500,000 
and nearly 10 percent exceed $1 million. 
The report shows further than 83 mar- 
keting co-ops and 18 farm supply co-ops 
boast annual business volume of more 
than $20 million. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we are 
hunting for new sources of revenue to 
protect our country, both at home and 
abroad, this highly important course of 
new tax money cannot and must not be 
ignored. I urge action on my new bill 
before the summer recess. 


Tribute to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30,1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, P. S. 
Marthakis, a former legislator of Utah, 
has written a very interesting letter 
which was published in the Public 
Forum of the Sait Lake Tribune. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATIVE HANDS 

Eprros, Trrsune: I am delighted. Having 
overcome two handicaps—the immense 
popularity of President Eisenhower, and in- 
sidious religious prejudice—Senator Kennedy 
has not only emerged triumphant, but has 
also already proved that he has the acumen 
of a statesman, the loyalty of a Jefferson 
and complete domestic fidelity, What a 
man. 

Warned by the outflow of gold that print- 
ing press spending will never do, he is 
naming for his Cabinet men of the highest 
intellectual attainment and builders of pros- 
perity. Things will not run wild but care- 
fully ahead with such capabilities. Think 
of the men—Rusk for Secretary of State, 
McNamara for Defense, Udall for Interior, 
Hodges for Commerce, Ribicoff for Health, 
Stevenson for the United Nations, and Dillon 
for the Treasury. McNamara, the head of 
Ford, gives up $3 million just to serve; he 
and Dillon are both Republicans. How 
grateful we should be. 
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Our next President Is surrounding him- 
self with wisdom, experience, verve, self- 
reliance, and courage, The ability to take 
counsel is one of the greatest attributes. 

The resilience to adapt oneself to new 
conditions is one of the qualities of great 
leadership. All hall our next President. 
The financial structure of our Government 
is in the hands of conservatives. 

P. S. MaRTHAKIS. 


One-Hundredth Anniversary of Kansas 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, January 29, the State of Kansas 
observed its 100th anniversary of its ad- 
mission into the Union as the 34th State. 
In Topeka, the capital of Kansas, as in 
other cities throughout the State, 
elaborate plans have been made to ob- 
serve this historic occasion. It is quite 
appropriate, I think, to point out that as 
the Nation observes the 100th anni- 
versary of the War Between the States, 
Kansas is celebrating her status of state- 
hood. The events leading up to the Civil 
War were the same issues that dominated 
the politics and the economy of Kansas 
100 years ago. The question of slavery 
overshadowed all other issues but was 
not the only source of conflict in Kansas 
territory. 

It is not possible to set out all of the 
great contributions that Kansas has 
made to the strength of the Union, both 
in time of peace and in time of war. 
We are proud of our heritage. Our con- 
victions and beliefs in Kansas are the 
conclusions of God-fearing and hard 
working men and women that have en- 
dured such strife and tribulation and 
have always had courage to face what- 
ever challenge was presented to them. 
These challenges were first the challenge 
for survival on barren Kansas plains 
and later the fight to survive some of the 
ravages of the Civil War. In the early 
years of our history as a State, a severe 
impact from economic recession and re- 
occurring unfavorable weather did not 
permit the early pioneers to enjoy a pro- 
longed sense of security nor to generally 
enjoy an easy way of life. The sturdy 

people have successfully met 

those challenges and have built stable 

5 for each succeeding genera- 
on. 

Like many Kansans, I feel humble as 
I review the many ordeals that befell 
the lot of the generations before me. It 
is in this sense of humility that I want to 
pay tribute to my State and to the pur- 
poseful citizens that have made possible 
the great State that Kansas has become 
in this 100 years of development. In 
addition to my own tribute, I wish to 
include, Mr. Speaker, a tribute to Kan- 
sas that has come to my attention. This 
tribute says in a few words the many 
thoughts I would like to express on this, 
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the 100th anniversary of Kansas admis- 
sion to the Union of the United States of 
America: 

Put your finger on the exact center of the 
United States. That is Kansas. Over & 
Stretch of 400 years the panorama of its 
history unfolds. Comes Coronado, the 
Spaniard, and views the vast plains, and 
hurries on, Centuries pass, and here and 
there a trader ventures. Look, here are 
Lewis and Clark creeping up the Missouri. 
Here is Fremont galloping across the hori- 
Zon guided by Kit Carson, See there the 
herds of longhorns plodding up from Texas 
in the dust of the old Chisholm Trail, And 
all at once the prairie grass breaks out with 
& sprinkling of sturdy new towns: Dodge City, 
Wichita, and Abilene where “Wild Bill” 
Hickok is marshal. Back to the East the 
news runs like a prairie fire—free land in 

. And from New England come the 
long wagon trains of the descendants of the 
Puritans singing Whittier’s hymn: 


“We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.” 


The great new empire becomes a battle- 
ground. Kansas” they call her. 
Men fight and die to make her slave or free. 


es in her veins. Always she has 
been a ground of new ideas, a labora- 
bo for the Nation. There is individuality 


genial personality of Charles Curtis, Vice 
President of the United States. Wealth 


and women. Education and progress have 
been her idols since the day when her terri- 
Governor, Andrew H. Reeder, pro- 
Claimed: “It is always better to pay for the 
education of a boy than the punishment of 
a man.” Her great State university and her 
agricultural school are impressive testimony 
that she has kept the faith. To visit her is 
a tonic—to stand on her black soll and know 
that it goes down and down and down. Here 
is the real heart of America's economic life; 
is a foundation too deep for disturbance. 
To this heart of America, to the Sunflower 
State, we offer tribute: To the homestead of 
the free, to Kansas. 


H.R. 3542 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the enor- 
mous increase in the cost of higher edu- 
cation during the past 15 years has 
created a condition which, in many in- 
Stances, makes college attendance by 
qualified students economically impos- 
sible. These costs have increased to an 
extent that many tuition-free city and 
State higher educational institutions are 
contemplating the imposition of tuition 
charges for the first time. 
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In this era when educational attain- 
ment is, both from the point of view of 
the individual and that of our national 
security, of such overriding importance, 
we must take steps which will help to 
insure higher educational opportunity to 
all qualified individuals. 

As we all know, especially those of us 
who have financed higher education for 
our children, the present tax laws do not 
make provision for a deduction of tui- 
tion and maintenance charges incurred 
by a taxpayer on behalf of a depend- 
ent. The law merely provides for a con- 
tinuance of the normal $600 exemption 
while a dependent is a student supported 
by the taxpayer. Obviously, tuition and 
maintenance far exceed that small 
amount. 

In an attempt to somewhat reduce the 
financial burden placed upon parents 
whose dependents are desirous of attain- 
ing a college education, I have today in- 
troduced H.R. 3542 which provides for a 
full deduction, for income tax purposes, 
of higher educational expenses incurred 
by a taxpayer in behalf of a dependent. 

In the case of all tax deduction propos- 
als we must look not only to the benefit 
afforded the taxpayer but also to the loss 
in revenue to the Treasury. Judged by 
these standards, I believe my bill strikes 
a balance between the two considera- 
tions. The exclusion of tuition paid 
to private elementary and secondary 
schools from the benefits of the legisla- 
tion prevents a serious revenue loss per- 
mitting relief to be given in the area 
of the greatest need. 

My bill would authorize the deduction 
of tuition and other fees, transportation 
costs and expenses of books, supplies, 
and equipment, The bill further pro- 
vides for a deduction of food and lodging 
expenses. It is noteworthy that the food 
and lodging provision would permit a 
deduction even if the student resides at 
home with his family. This provision, I 
feel, will afford some measure of relief 
to taxpayers whose children attend col- 
lege within their local community. 
Without this provision the legislation 
would favor those taxpayers whose de- 
pendents attend schools away from 
home. 

The seriousness of this problem was 
pointed up last week when Assemblyman 
Stanley Steingut, representing the 18th 
Assembly District of Brooklyn, intro- 
duced a concurrent resolution in the 
New York State Legislature memorial- 
izing Congress to enact legislation such 
as H.R. 3542. 

To help make a college education eco- 
nomically feasible to every qualified stu- 
dent, it is my hope that H.R. 3542 will 
be favorably considered and enacted into 
law. 


Chloromycetin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, the following 
is a copy of some remarks concerning 
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the use of the antibiotic chloromycetin, 
made by Dr. John M. Adams, chairman 
of the department of pediatrics at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
during a symposium held at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in Los Angeles on Wednes- 
day, January 18, 1961, and which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times on the 
following morning, under the byline of 
its medical editor, Mr, Harry Nelson: 

They were also informed in strong terms 
by a UCLA pediatrician that improper use 
of the antibiotic chloromycetin is needlessly 
endangering the lives of patients. 

“Contrary to the belief of many doctors, 
chioromycetin has an effect which is harm- 
ful in varying degrees to the bone marrow 
of all persons who take it,” declared Dr. 
John M. Adams, chairman of the depart- 
ment of pediatrics at UCLA. 

“This effect, which can become manifest 
as a lethal disease called aplastic anemia, 
is not limited to certain susceptible individ- 
obs but is a universal effect,” Dr, Adams 


Rabbi Nodel Addresses Women’s Forum 
on National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 6, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
an address was recently delivered here 
in Washington by a man who was once 
one of my constituents, and whom I shall 
always be proud to call my friend— 
Rabbi Julius Nodel, now of Temple 
Shaare Emeth, St. Louis, Mo. Rabbi 
Nodel’s remarks were delivered before 
the 1961 Women's Forum on National 
Security, on January 27. These remarks 
constitute a brilliant and moving dis- 
cussion of the real nature of American- 
ism and its relation to true spirituality, 
combined with an incisive delineation of 
just who freedom's enemies are. 

In his speech, Rabbi Nodel asks; 

Who are our worst security risks? Not 
only the subversive groups and front organ- 
izations for forelgn isms. The bigot who 
rides by night with a white robe and mask 
hiding his face from respectable humanity is 
a security risk. The fomenter of hatreds 
who sends scurrilous printed material 
through the mail def American citi- 
zens who happen not to be of his church 
is a security risk. Those who deliberately 
thwart the desie!ons of the highest judicial 
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body in our land are security risks. The 
demagogs and political witch hunters are 
security risks. Those who corrupt our free 
institutions for gain are security 
risks. Those who have lost their faith in 
democracy so that by panic or fear they 
would blindly destroy constitutional free- 
doms are security risks. Those who abuse 
our constitutional freedoms in the service 
of foreign dictators are security risks. The 
economic exploiter, the corrupt labor agi- 
tator or the fanatic church leader who tries 
to use the state for the promotion of his 
theology are all security risks. And why? 
Because they live in America but they do 
not understand the life of America;* they 
profess their Americanism but betray its 
meaning, and its message to a frightened 
world, 


Rabbi Nodel's remarks which are 
printed in full below, are an outstanding 
addition to the literature of freedom— 
and of faith: 

FREEDOM'S Hoty NIGHT 


(Address delivered at the 1961 Women's 
Forum on National Security at Washing- 


ton, D.C., January 27, 1961, by Rabbi Julius s 


J. Nodel, senior rabbi, 
Emeth, St. Louis, Mo.) 


I hardly need tell you that I am profoundly 
honored to be here today; to be accorded the 
opportunity to participate in the opening 
session of this important national forum, 
and to have the privilege of sharing some 
of my thoughts with you. 

Though the clergy is frequently under fire, 
those who would attempt to discredit in- 
dividual churches have, in some cases, been 
successful; but any aim at the heart of rell- 
gion has always missed its mark. The heart 
of religion is God. The first amendment of 
the Constitution assumes belief in God. The 
Declaration of Independence is based on the 
authority of God; and the words “liberty” 
and “in God we trust” do not appear by 
chance on every American coin. 

When Moses, in the name of God, spoke 
to Pharaoh and said, “Let my people go that 
they may serve Me,” he equated for the first 
time in human history freedom and religion. 
Only those people who serve God can be 
free. Where there is freedom of religion, 
there is freedom for the individual. Where 
there is individual freedom, there is na- 
tional security. Where there is national se- 
curity, there is truth, and decency, and 
honor, and progress, and peace. 

Therefore, I feel that my position, at the 
opening of these sessions, to bring a mes- 
sage spiritual in character, is evidence of the 
fact that you consider, and rightly so, that 
2 — loyalty to America and your loyalty to 

are of one plece, integrated and har- 
r You who are assembled here have 
been proud and eager to serve America in 
war and in peace. You have expressed your 
steadfast commitments to the Ideals of rell- 
gion, In both ways, you serve your country 
with the duty and the faith becoming to 
free men, 

America has a great stake in freedom and 
the free world has a great stake in American 

freedom. For many people freedom is an 
abstraction, It becomes a reality for them 
only when it is denied them. Like other 
abstract concepts such as peace, justice, love, 
mercy, freedom has no meaning except in 
terms of contrasted experience with its 
antonyms. The antonyms of freedom are 
slavery, imprisonment, personal restrictions, 
and sometimes death. Most Americans to- 
day do not know what it is to be a slave or 
to be imprisoned or to experience harass- 
ment or to wait for the sinister knock on 
the door of their house. They take American 
freedom for granted. 

Worse, many Americans confuse freedom 
with license. When license becomes the 
liberty for anybody to do anything at any 
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time, then freedom from want becomes free- 
dom from work; freedom of worship becomes 
freedom from worship; freedom of speech 
becomes freedom from truth; freedom from 
fear becomes freedom from duty. Such con- 
fused individuals become our greatest se- 
curity risks because, in the final analysis, 
our national security depends on the mental 
and emotional health of each person within 
the Nation. When a people becomes idle, 
irreyerant, unreliable and irresponsible; 
when a people lacks vision, vitality and vigi- 
lance, the Nation perishes, It is not enough 
to haye many rights; it is more important 
to use intelligently a few privileges, just as 
it is not enough to possess great scientific 
know-how unless its discoveries are con- 
trolied by great moral know-why. 

Freedom can either be used or abused. I 
can best explain what I mean by telling 
you, at the risk of being misinterpreted, that 
I would be filled with dread for the safety 
of the world if the Soviet Government would 
now grant its subject citizens the privileges 
of free speech, free press and free assembly. 
Unaccustomed to the procedures of a demo- 
cratic nation under God; denied religious 
expression and opportunity for spiritual 
evaluation for almost a half century, the 
sudden release of the Russian people into 
a free society would result in a pandemonium 
of unbridied license, immorality, fratricide 
and who knows what great horrors perpe- 
trated upon all mankind. People must be 
made ready for freedom; educated to the 
ways of freedom; trained for the uses of 
freedom. After bondage, a slave people must 
wander in the desert of moral and spiritual 
rehabilitation before it can enter into the 
promised land of freedom. 

A people, any people, which has not been 
trained to use its freedom, may freely de- 
stroy itself. The greatest danger occurs 
when a people, unprepared for freedom, 
suddenly finds itself free with massive 
material and technical power at its disposal 
with which to menace the world, if it is 
unrestrained by absence of political or moral 
authority, The Russian people could become 
that menace if the Soviet Government were 
overthrown now and if freedom without law 
supplanted Kremlin control, repugnant as 
the Kremlin police state is to us. The pros- 
pect of such a condition illustrates what I 
mean by the uses and abuses of freedom. 
Freedom within law promotes security. 
Freedom without law means tragic anarchy. 
My definition of a slave is a person without 
power who is controlled. A barbarian is a 
person with power and uncontrolled, 

A freeman is a person with controlled 
power. The people of Soviet Russia are 
slaves. That is unfortunate. They could be- 
come barbarians if they were given their 
freedom now. That could be disastrous. 
They might have the potential of becoming 
freemen if somehow a religious faith in God 
could possess them. That would usher in a 
new era of hope for the world. For then, 
they would not, they could not, be Commu- 
nists. 

What I am trying to point out with these 
speculations of hope (but not probability, in 
our times, at least) is that, in our great con- 
cern with the problem of national security 
we sometimes talk out of both sides of our 
mouth when we speak in the same breath 
of building up nuclear stockpiles and peace; 
when we speak with the same lips of diplo- 
matic strategy and democracy; when we try 
to make the words “strength” and security“ 
define each other. I am not a pacifist, 
though I love peace. Nor am I unaware of 
the fact that our civilization has not de- 
stroyed itself already only because our hands 
have been restrained by mutual terror. But, 
uniess we add morality to science; unless we 
attach divinity to diplomacy; unless we give 
meaning to strength by bracing it with 
spirituality, we shall never know the true 
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blessings of security and democracy and 
ce. 

In one of our national anthems we sing, 
“Long may our land be bright, with freedom's 
holy light. Protect us by Thy might, great 
God our king.” "Freedom's holy light,” what 
a significant phrase this ls. How important 
it is that we understand the holiness of free- 
dom and the freedom of holiness. How im- 
portant it is that we understand American 
freedom, How important it ls that we under- 
stand America. 

In 1492 Columbus, a foreigner, discovered 
America. In 1961 too many native Ameri- 
cans have not yet discovered America, Co- 
lumbus discovered physical America. Our 
duty and spirit of divine venture should 
impel us to rediscover spiritual America— 
the America of Washington’s hope and Jef- 
ferson’s vision, Lincoln's promise and Whit- 
man’s dream; the America of Emerson's 
thinking and Wilson's world unity: the 
America God created, America capable of 
being and becoming. America will not be 
fulfilled until we all become American in 
the pristine sense of its meaning. Until we 
Americans find our own souls, America will 
remain an unknown potential, an undis- 
covered land—in physical proportions a 
giant, in spiritual capacity a pygmy, in fu- 
ture power, unlimited, but in positive moral 
strength, a mere child. There comes a time 
when material expansion and spiritual con- 
traction create such enormous opposing 
stresses and tensions that only a mammoth 
upheaval followed by disintegration and dis- 
appearance become the inevitable catas- 
trophe. 

America is a conception to be created. We 
have not yet created that conception for 
ourselves or in the eyes of the world. If 
we go stumbling blindly on our way, then 
the reason is that freedom's holy light has 
not yet reached our eyes. We cannot in- 
terpret America to the world if we our- 
selyes do not understand America, what she 
is, what we want her to be. But if we seek 
America we shall create America, If we dis- 
cover America, we shall reveal her to our- 
selves and to the world. 

Unfortunately, to the average American, 
America means material opportunity. Op- 
portunity to make money as one likes and 
to spend it as one wills. To the average 
American, money is the currency of power, 
of success, of all that makes life worth- 
while—an America worth living in. And 
the liberty to waste it is considered by some 
as the highest form of freedom. To the 
average American, America is a land of ma- 
terial superlatives. America is the richest, 
strongest, greatest country under the sun. 
That America is not the country richest in 
righteousness, strongest in spiritual idealism, 
greatest in moral power does not seem to 
seriously trouble the conscience of the aver- 
age American. To the average American, 
America is a shop in which to make things 
that sell for money. America is paydirt in 
which to dig until you strike oll, coal, iron, 
copper. America is a field of cotton, grain, 
timber to be turned into luxuries. And, 
thus, the average American has only discov- 
ered the soil of America. He has not yet 
discovered the soul of America. 

Of course, this attitude may be understood 
but not condoned when we pause for a mo- 
ment to realize that we are a very young 
Nation; that our country is only 185 years 
old. We must wonder at our surprising 
youth, and when we compare our youth to 
the age of the chief nations of the world, 
we know that we are yet in our infancy: 
and when we observe the immense material 
development we have achieved and the mil- 
lions of our population, the marvel is even 
greater. 

However, there are two views of great- 
ness. The common one is material in its 
content. Expanse of territory is usually the 
first element stressed. All of our days we 
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have heard orators speak about the fact 
that our country extends “from Canada to 
the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south; from the rock-ribbed coasts of Maine 
to the golden shores of California.“ Now 
we can add to that “the far frozen reaches 
of Alaska and the tropical beauties of 
Hawaii” The next element usually stressed 
is our natural resources; and then comes 
population and then production and then 
wealth and then military might. These 
form the basis of most of our pride and 
outward security. Irna very true sense these 
are great and perhaps belong in any cata- 
log of our national assets. 

The element, however, which should con- 
cern us most and which I have chiefly in 
mind today is the spiritual, the ideal; not 
railroads and airlines, not missiles and space- 
craft, not climate, not numbers, not wealth, 
not geographical area but character, con- 
duct, service. The material things of life 
are mostly here when we arrive on earth, 
laid at our feet by Almighty God. For them 
we deserve no credit, Someone may ask, 
How about production, invention, accumu- 
lation, wealth?” My answer is, “Who giveth 
thee the power to get wealth?” 

If we leave this forum with the assurance 

that we can attain security by means of 
things, then we shall have failed. The more 
important feld of exploration is within the 
question whether our country is truly great 
in courage, faith and good character. Are our 
spiritual assets great? Have we used up all 
the religious dividends and moral principal 
our forefathers bequeathed to us without 
building up a fund of our own for our prog- 
eny to inherit? Are we so aware only of 
what we are against that we forget what 
we are for? Are we so busy gazing out from 
the ramparts we defend that we lose sight 
of ourselves? Are we so preoccupied excori- 
ating our enemies that we take no time out 
for appraising our own sins? Is national 
security limited only to defending our coun- 
try from its enemies without and its un- 
American forces within? These are some of 
the essential questions we should answer, 
for by dealing with these questions we make 
confession, and confession is good for the 
soul, 
America has a soul. That is what has to 
be defended. America is an idea. That is 
what has to be made secure. America is a 
dream; it is a vision of something spiritually 
majestic. America is a republic resting upon 
certain self-evident truths which have to do 
with the inalienable rights of man, Amer- 
ica is good will and brotherhood and under- 
standing and mutual cooperation between 
men of all colors and creeds. To expend less 
interest and less vigilance in securing these 
ideas and values which give America its rea- 
son for existence is as unpatriotic a gesture 
as to ignore the foreign forces which might 
attack the mass of land called America. 


Who are our worst security risks. Not 
only the subversive groups and front organi- 
zations for foreign “isms.” The bigot who 
rides by night with a white robe and mask 
hiding his face from respectable humanity” 
is a security risk. The fomenter of hatreds 
Who sends scurrilous printed material 
through the mall defaming American citi- 
zens who happen not to be of his church ts 
a security risk. Those who deliberately 
thwart the decisions of the highest judicial 
body in our land are security risks. The 
demagogs and the political witch hunters 
are security risks. Those who corrupt our 
free institutions for personal gain are se- 
curity risks. Those who have lost their faith 
in democracy so that by panic or fear they 
would blindly destroy constitutional free- 
doms are security risks. Those who abuse 
our constitutional freedoms in the service 
of foreign dictators are security risks. The 
economic exploiter, the corrupt labor agita- 
tor or the fanatic church leader who tries to 
use the state for the promotion of his the- 
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ology are all security risks. And why? Be- 
cause they live in America but they do not 
understand the life of America; they profess 
their Americanism but betray its meaning, 
and its message to a frightened world. 

The fears in the world today are created 
by the retreat from Idealism rather than by 
the scarcity of bread and the abundance of 
bullets. When men's hopes for a better 
world and opportunity. in the future for 
their children are shattered, then even the 
bread which they eat is tasteless and they 
recklessly face the bullets. But when their 
faith in their fellow man is renewed, they 
are willing to make any sacrifice in the midst 
of scarcity, and will offer up the last drop 
of their blood to defend their faith. 

Because man's knowledge today is great, 
man’s power also is great, and his potential 
is all but unlimited within the boundaries 
of his finite nature. His knowledge and his 
intelligence give him not only means of 
power, but can be used also to implement 
the ways he may choose to exert his power. 

The United States along with all nations 
today is in a state of precarious balance, but 
the choice of our destiny, and of the destiny 
of everything bound up with us, belongs to 
us. Nothing stands still. The needs of today 
are not what they were yesterday nor will 
necessarily be the needs of tomorrow. Each 
passage of time means growth or decay, 
Growth is active and requires effort, Decay 
is passive and requires no effort. Growth 
and spirituality have a great deal in com- 
mon, Unless we choose to bend every effort 
to advance in our national spirituality so 
that we can fulfill our national destiny, 
then, other things being equal, our spirit- 
uality grows weaker and our ideals become 
flabby and our destiny grows faint. We can 
forfend this “twilight of the gods“ by recog- 
nizing the fact that materialism is always 
ready to profit in an area of spiritual weak- 
ness, and so still further to increase the 
weakness, We need only look upon our 
world scene to prove the operation of this 
law. 

Despite the great advances we have made 
in prolonging human life through the dis- 
coveries of medical research; despite our suc- 
cess in eradicating hunger from great under- 
nourished areas; despite our success in 
supporting national self-determination of 
former oppressed peoples; despite our inva- 
sions against illiteracy and superstition; de- 
spite our extension of lines of communica- 
tion between peoples all over the globe; de- 
spite the advances we have made in provid- 
ing greater welfare for the sick, the aged, the 
fatherless and the widow; yet, these material 
benefits have not evoked a corresponding 
sense of security in the hearts and minds of 
people living everywhere today. The pleas- 
ures of living are immense compared to what 
they were only 50 years ago, but they have 
not increased the happiness of life. Men 
åre more disturbed and confused today than 
they ever were. Some important ingredient 
is missing. 

Within our own Nation, we have greater 
freedom than we have ever enjoyed. 
Through automation, we have freedom from 
the sheer physical toil that used to break 
the backs and shorten the lives of our fathers 
and grandfathers. We have greater space 
freedom, to move around more quickly and 
to travel further than the horse and buggy 
or the sailboat or covered wagon could ever 
take our forefathers. We have greater free- 
dom from the hundred and one restrictions 
in dress and speech and social formalities 
which restrained a previous generation. Yet, 
with all our freedoms, we are not happier. 
Some important ingredient is missing. We 
have great freedom in this land of ours; 
more than any other people on earth—but, 
freedom for what? When you have no great 
cause for which to use your freedom, when 
you have no great faith to which you can 
dedicate your freedom, then you abuse your 
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freedom by wasting your time, your energy, 
your resources. 

Just to live in freedom is no great achleve- 
ment in and of itself. That kind of freedom 
merely boils down to empty existence. That 
kind of freedom brings no personal satisfac- 
tion and does not contribute to national 
purpose or security. For if something should 
happen to the material things which have 
produced this kind of euphoric freedom, you 
have nothing more to live by or to live for, 
Only freedom plus a faith brings happiness. 
Not any faith. Communism is a faith, but I 
don’t mean that. Fascism is a faith, and I 
don't mean that. Nor do I mean-faith in 
science or faith in military prowess or faith 
in education or faith in the state. None of 
these will provide the happiness and the 
security that we need. None of these can 
provide nourishment for the soul for which 
we hunger. The faith of which I speak is a 
belief in that power which is on the earth 
but not of the earth—that power which we 
call God. 

Our American freedom plus our religious 
faith will remove from us the timid serenity 
which permits the wrongs in our society to 
go on as they are and will transform us from 
a mood of tremulous security into a life of 
action buttressed by secure conviction. Ma- 
terialist benefits will no longer be the only 
handmaiden of our freedom. The hopes of 
young people will be-enlarged. Purpose will 
take the place of cynicism and indifference. 
Fear, which is endemic among people of all 
ages will be dissolved. The rich with their 
allowances and expense accounts and the 
poor with their frustrations of enyy and 
emulation will no longer be obsessed with 
the standard of living but with the quality 
of life. Crime and violence and juvenile 
delinquency will no longer grow apace with 
social indifference. Uses will be found for 
individual efforts and skills which are rapidly 
being supplanted by mechanical devices. 
And the immense total of decent, kindly ac- 
tions and impulses, which will ensue from 
living in peace with ourselves and with our 
neighbors will testify to the untapped re- 
sources of democracy. Then will all man- 
kind look to America. Men will turn away 
from those philosophies of despair, selfish- 
ness, indolence, greed, cruelty, callousness 
and tyranny and try to pattern themselves 
after an America which has learned how to 
enjoy its freedom with a faith in the things 
for which that freedom was fought for and 
established. 


Let us return to our homes from the ses- 
sions of this forum armored with the resolve 
and the implements for -eradicating the 
forces of materialism, of self-interest, of 
competitive divisiveness, of bigotry and 
faithlessness from our Government, our 
politics, our communities, our commerce, 
our schools, our families, and our churches, 
wherever and whenever we detect the perni- 


_ cious influence of those forces. 


While we are here in our Nation's Capital 
and before we return to our homes let us 
each, if we have not already done so, make a 
pligrimage to Arlington Cemetery. Let us 
stand with contrite hearts before that mar- 
ble monolith under which the Unknown of 
the battlefield rests; where a holy stillness 
seem to reign as one vast sob imprisoned 
in the heart of a world in shock. There, the 
good and the faithful, the pious and the 
proud, the ruthless and the indifferent, the 
gullible fools and the scorpion merchants 
and the workers of error, will realize that 
the world’s sins of greed and hate and fear 
and treachery and despondency are not yet 
washed away by earth’s red drops and 
heaven’s tears which have moistened that 
soil. And our bloodguilt will not be atoned 
unless we who were born to freedom on 
American soil, and we who adopted America 
for our own, will securely and openly and 
proudly resolve to give no license to stiff 
stupidity, nor stature to vain, selfish, hollow 
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minds, to strive for the growing sweets of 
freedom; for a deeper faith; for a broader 
knowledge; for sincere cooperation; for 
greater unity and universal love, adding 
happiness to man's earthly home. 


Conservation Accented by Udall Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr.MOSS. Mr. President, under date 
of January 20, 1961, there was published 
inthe Salt Lake Tribune an editorial en- 
titled “Conservation Accented by Udall 
Staff.” The editorial comments on the 
appointment by the President, to his 
Cabinet, of Stewart Udall, of Arizona, 
and other members of the Interior De- 
partment staff. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION ACCENTED BY UDALL Starr 


Appointments to key positions in the In- 
terior Department give promise of sound 
developments and stewardship of natural 
resources. 

There is disappointment that no resident 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin (Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico) was 
named assistant to Interior Secretary Stew- 
art K. Udall of Arizona. Replying to criti- 
cism in this regard in the Senate Interior 
Committee, however, Mr. Udall said he re- 
gards himself as an upper basin man, but 
that the department would not take sides in 
geographic feuds. 

President-elect Kennedy and Mr. Udall 
have selected as Under Secretary of Interior 
James K. Carr, 46, engineer, of Sacramento, 
chairman of the California Water Commis- 
sion since 1959 and for several years manag- 
ing director of the Sacramento municipal 
utility district. A former staff member of 
region 2, Reclamation Bureau, and said by 
the San Francisco Chronicle to be a public 
power advocate, he has had an extensive 
career in water and power development, 

John A. Carver, Jr., attorney, a native of 
Pocatello, Idaho, will serve as assistant sec- 
retary for land resources. This is a new title 
for the post long held by Roger C. Ernest, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land Manage- 
ment and Indian Affairs. Mr. Carver will be 
in charge of the National Park Service, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Office of Terri- 
tories, Indian Bureau, and Geological Sur- 
vey. 

He has been administrative assistant to 
Senator Frank CHURCH of Idaho and is a 
former assistant Idaho attorney general. 

Kenneth Holum, 45, Madison, S. Dak., 
farmer, former legislator and an official of 
several electric and power cooperatives, will 
be Assistant Secretary for Water and Power. 

Frank Barry, 47, Tucson, Ariz., former head 
of the Arizona advisory commission on civil 
rights, has been named Solicitor. 

Leif Erickson, of Montana, reportedly is 
slated to be Assistant Secretary of Interior 
for Mineral Resources. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Montana State Supreme Court. 

Conrad L. Wirth, 61, director of the Na- 
tional Parks since 1951 and in the service 
for nearly 30 years, is expected to retain 
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his position which is not ordinarily consid- 
ered political, 

Floyd E. Dominy, 51, formerly of Hastings, 
Nebr., remains as Reclamation Commissioner. 

The secretary of the Northwest Public 
Power Association has protested because of 
what he called Dominy's “single purpose 
attitude toward irrigation at the expense of 
power users and power development.” 

Mr. Dominy is a friend of outgoing In- 
terior Secretary Seaton. He became Com- 
missioner of Reclamation in 1959, succeeding 
W. A. Dexheimer of Denver. A former staff 
member of the University of Wyoming ex- 
tension service, he joined reclamation in 
1946 and has a good record. 

Unfortunately, the Director of the com- 
paratively new administrative agency, the 
Bureau of Land Management, has not been 
given the continuity in office and freedom 
from political winds as his counterparts in 
the Forest Service and Park Service. 

Edward Woozley of Idaho, who replaced 
Marion Clawson as BLM Director early in the 
Eisenhower administration, has decided to 
become administrative assistant to Idaho 
Senator DworsHakK, a Republican. Mr. 
Upar had indicated Woozley might stay in 
the BLM but in a lesser capacity, 

It is hoped that a man of high professional 
standing, free of politics, will be found for 
the office. 

Various conclusions might be drawn from 
the official Interior family as to policy and 
intentions. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, however. And Mr. Upar and his 
staf appear to be dedicated public men. 
Most fear in the Upper Basin involves Cali- 
fornia, which has 30 House Members in 
Congress and in 2 years will have 38—and 
dominates Federal reclamation spending. 
Californians have fought upper basin proj- 
ects in the past but most of the opposition 
has come from wilderness groups and the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Water District, 
with which no key Interior official is con- 
nected. Upper basin men head the vital 
Interior committees of both Houses. 

This might well prove a superior conser- 
vation team. 


Address of the Honorable John E. Fogar- 
ty, Second District, Rhode Island, at 
the University of Rhode Island Convo- 
cation on January 12, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at the convo- 
cation of the University of Rhode Island 
on January 12, 1961: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
SECOND DISTRICT, RHODE ISLAND, AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND CONVOCATION 
on January 12, 1961 


Dr. Horn, distinguished guests, members 
of the faculty, and students of the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, as one who has watched 
the growth and development of this institu- 
tion of learning over many years, I am deeply 
gratified and honored to have been invited 
to address this university convocation. It 
is an important occasion in a period of sig- 
nificant progress toward ever greater excel- 
lence in the university's contribution to 
higher education in Rhode Island and in the 
Nation. The conferring of advanced degrees 
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at the doctoral level, which marked the 
commencement exercises of last June, points 
to the full maturity of the university's grad- 
uate programs and gives promise of an even 
greater future. 

In my capacity as chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I am happy to say 
that it has been my privilege to have a share 
in promoting the past accomplishments of 
our State university, and I can assure you 
that I will continue in my efforts to do so. 

The great Benjamin Disraeli, speaking 
before the British House of Commons dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria once de- 
scribed a university as “a place of light, of 
liberty, and of learning.” The light of higher 
education gives a person a clear view of his 
own opinions and the ability to see and Judge 
things as they are. From that light comes 
a greater liberty, for it is the power of intel- 
ligent judgment which is the source of all 
true freedom. Students and teachers joined 
together In a university for mutual stimula- 
tion and the common pursuit of knowledge 
are in a position to develop their full poten- 
tialities for successful and constructive liv- 
ing. 
It is the goal of our Government to see to 
it that the opportunity of such personal de- 
velopment which higher education can give 
will be open to all who have the ability and 
the desire to take advantage of it. Educa- 
tion in our free America is not the special 
privilege of any one group. On the contrary, 
the principles of democracy and the chal- 
lenge which confronts us from communism 
today call for a widening and deepending of 
the opportunities of higher education for all 
our people without regard to race, creed, or 
economic condition. 

As this is true of American higher educa- 
tion, so must it also be true of the oppor- 
tunities for public service which elective 
office presents. No test of race, religion, 
ancestry or personal wealth should ever be 
permitted to influence the choice of political 
parties or the electorate in the selection of 
candidates. The only tests should be those 
of proven ability, personal integrity, and 
the evidence of a desire to serve the common 
good of all. 

That is the ideal. An honest and realistic 
appraisal of the history of politics in our 
State and Nation, however, forces us to the 
conclusion that while we have made some 
progress toward the fulfillment of that ideal, 
we still have a long way to go in reaching 
it. The scope of civil rights legislation, it 18 
true, has been greatly expanded in the last 
15 years, Going beyond fair employment 
practices legislation, it has been extended to 
the Armed Forces, schools, public housing 
and such places of public accommodation 
as hotels and theaters in many areas. As 
recent events in Louisiana have clearly 
shown, the battle for equal Justice under 
law is by no means won. Those who, like 
myself, haye taken up the fight for civil 
rights in Congress are well aware that a 
great deal of hard work still lies before us. 
Yet, I am confident that in the end, all that 
can be accomplished to advance the cause 
of civil rights by Federal legislation will be 
done, 

But legislation alone cannot eliminate the 
evil of group prejudices from American pub- 
lic life. Such prejudices are based on emo- 
tion, not on reason. They reach down deep- 
ly into the hearts and minds of men and 
flow from attitudes which no laws by them- 
selves can alter. To get at the root of the 
problem, we must first have some reasonable 
understanding of its historical origins. 

What has, for example, produced the em- 
phasis on ancestry which seems to govern the 
selection of candidates by our political par- 
ties here in Rhode Island? Some have named 
it “League of Nations” politics, for instead 
of treating all of our people as equally good 
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Americans, the careful balancing of a ticket 
on the basis of ancestral gives the 
impression that we are not one nation but a 
collection of nations. It is a contradiction 
of the great ideal of those Founding Fathers 
of our country who, like Thomas Jefferson, 
hoped to see America become a society where 
individuals of all nations might truly be 
Melted into a new race. 

As we look back into our history, we can 
see how “League of Nations” politics came to 

be a feature of American life. 

The story of the making of the United 
States into the world's greatest free power, 
is of course, a story that involves succeeding 
waves of immigration. Here in Rhode Is- 
land, as elsewhere along the Atlantic coast, 
the first settlers were mostly from the British 
Isles, and especially from England. Yet even 
in the first 200 years of our State's history 
there were, as you know, a number who came 
from other parts of Europe. Many German 
and Irish names were on the rolls of the 
Rhode Island Regiment during the American 
Revolution, and the contribution to our 
growth and progress made by the Jewish 
families of Spanish-Portuguese origin who 
settled in Newport is well known. Certainly 
no State has had closer associations with the 
important part which France and her armies 
played in the winning of American inde- 
pendence. 

As America prospered, especially in the 
years between 1837 and 1857, economic dis- 
tress and political oppression combined to 
cause tens of thousands of immigrants to 
come here from Ireland and Germany. The 
tragic story of famine and tyranny that drove 
these people from their homes is familiar. 
But what is sometimes not mentioned is the 
fact that thousands of them were offered 
every inducement to come here. Manufac- 
turers in search of cheap labor, railroad 
builders looking for workers to build the 
expanding lines, new steamship companies 
looking for passengers—all these combined 
to drum up immigrant traffic. Many of the 
ships in which they came were little better 
than floating coffins, as they were often 
called. Many died during the trip across 
the Atlantic, and many were cheated and 
abused upon their arrival here, Yet wages 
of 50 cents a day and the promise of a free 
life looked good to those who were strong 
enough to survive. 

The new immigrants, wherever they came 
from, were almost always looked down upon. 
Furthermore, the low wages they were more 
than willing to accept made them feared and 
disliked by those of the older American 
groups who had previously done the heavy 
work of building the new Nation's industry 
and transportation facilities. If the immi- 
grants were not group conscious when they 
arrived, they were soon made 80. 

Until late in the second half of the 19th 
century the immigrants came almost en- 
tlrely from the countries of northwestern 
Europe, from Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
France, In Rhode Island the Irish were most 
Numerous. At first they worked building the 
Blackstone Canal and the new railroads, but 
by 1850 they had taken thelr places in the 
textile mills and other industries of the 
State. They were soon joined, however, by 
the French Canadians, the first non-English 
speaking group to come to Rhode Island in 
large numbers. 

The 20 years from 1890 to 1910 were the 
heaviest years of immigration for this coun- 
try. The foreign born made up 60 percent 
Of the workers in the packinghouse indus- 
try; 57 percent of those in fron and steel, 
61 percent of our miners, and nearly 70 per- 
Cent of those in textile mills. 

These people came after the free lands 
Were no longer open. Many came from East- 
ern Europe, while in Rhode Island the years 
between 1890 and 1920 were marked by a 
rising tide of immigration from Italy. La- 
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bor unions were weak; housing conditions 
were very poor; and wages for the immi- 
grants were just above the subsistence level. 

In Rhode Island, as elsewhere in indus- 
trial America, during the late 19th and early 
20th century, there was segregation in hous- 
ing and almost no real social contact be- 
tween groups, Laborers and managers lived 
in worlds in which the separation between 
them was as complete as that which once 
existed between lords and serfs in the Mid- 
dle Ages. It is not surprising that group 
differences based upon language, religion, or 
the strong bonds of ancestry grew and 
flourished. 

To every immigrant, America has been, 
from the earliest times, a frontier, a chance 
to begin all over from the beginning. As 
the Historian Frederick Jackson Turner has 
said, every new frontier settlement took 
Americans further away from dependence 
upon European conditions and made them 
more and more into members of a single, 
new society. 

It is easy enough to see how this was true 
for those who first penetrated the wilderness 
and crossed the Western plains. But it has 
been equally true in modern times for those 
who have managed to rise up out of older 
segregated housing areas into newer and bet- 
ter neighborhoods. Subways, streetcars, 
buses, and the automobile took the place 
of the covered wagons and opened up the 
suburbs. Immigrant fathers and mothers 
through drudgery and careful savings played 
a no less heroic role in moving their fami- 
lies to a better life than did the pioneers 
who mastered the savage frontier. 

If the immigrants of the last century were 
often given a false idea of what America 
had to offer them, it is still true that by 
hard work and a constant effort to better 
themselves, each group that has come here 
has not only contributed to our country's 
present greatness but also proved that 
America is indeed a land of promise. 

Land hunger was the great drive behind 
the conquest of the West. The desire for 
dignity, recognition, and a share in the 
abundant material blessings of science and 
industry has been the driving power behind 
the rise of all the groups of immigrants who 
helped to build our modern economy, Out 
on the old frontier the obstacles were those 
of nature. There were deserts and high 
mountains to be crossed, great rivers to be 
bridged. In the irfdustrial cities, the obsta- 
cles were manmade, Rents and restrictions 
blocked the way, and the terrible threat of 
unemployment hung -over the family’s eco- 
nomic security. 

In the great adventure of building the 
kind of national social unity which a free, 
industrial. society requires, we have in- 
evitably developed group conflicts and com- 
petitions. Our democratic political system, 
no less than our industrial development, has 
provided an opportunity for each segment 
of the growing Nation to fulfill its ambi- 
tions for Improvement. From each immi- 
grant group that has contributed to the in- 
dustrial and economic growth of our own 
State, there have come men who can truly 
be called outstanding public servants. The 
same thing can also be said of Rhode Island 
education from the primary school to the 
university level, 

In the years after the Civil War, in which 
foreign-born citizens and their children con- 
tributed so much to the victory of the Un- 
jon, the political life of Rhode Island re- 
mained in the hands of the descendants of 
the earlier settlers, who thought of them- 
selves as the true Yankees, The first real 
break in this situation took place in 1928, 
when the outmoded property qualification 
on voting was repealed. Since that time, 
Rhode Island has been a leader in the Na- 
tion in according to most of the groups 
which make up our cosmopolitan State a 
chance to participate fully in its political 
life. 
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As we look about at the modern scene, 
we can indeed be grateful that our people 
are not divided, to the same extent as they 
once were, by sharp economic differences. 
The majority of our citizens have found 
their places of real acceptance in the busi- 
ness and professional world as well as in 
industry. We still have a long way to go. 
but I believe that most Rhode Islanders 
look upon this State and Nation as places 
where the dream of betterment for all can 
be realized. The Communist notion of class 
warfare does not have any validity for mod- 
ern America. It is something which we 
utterly repudiate and reject. The competi- 
tion in American economic and political 
life comes not from poverty but from the 
opportunity for progress for all. 

Such competition is a healthy thing, and 
the effort of minority groups to gain their 
rightful place in the public affairs of the 
State and Nation has, in many ways, con- 
tributed to their coming of age as Ameri- 
cans, Compelled by the historical circum- 
stances. which I have outlined, each group 
in its turn has risen to take advantage of 
its opportunities. 

Now, however, I believe that we have 
reached a stage of political development in 
which we need to grow out of, and away 
from, the so-called “League of Nations“ 
attitude. It has been said of Abraham Lin- 
coln that the important thing about him 
was not that he was born in a log cabin, 
but that he came out of it and made his 
way to the White House. Lincoln had the 
true American attitude when he said, I 
don't care so much about who my grand- 
father was; Iam much more concerned with 
what his grandson will be.” 

From a practical point of view, it is clear 
that we in Rhode Island cannot hope to see 
the end of League of Nations“ politics 
overnight. For some time to come, there 
will be minority groups who will feel that 
they have not yet obtained the full recog- 
nition of their numbers and will continue 
to press for it by group action. But the 
gap between the various groups is steadily 
becoming more narrow, as we merge more 
and more into the common life of American 
progress. In another generation the old 
group distinctions will be virtually mean- 
ingless, and I am of the opinion that it 18 
the responsibility of our political leaders to 
hasten that process. 

We have an obligation to look beyond the 
borders of our local concerns in order to 
grasp the role of our great country in the 
world today. We are engaged in a life and 
death struggle with an enemy whose avowed 
purpose is our destruction as a free people. 
The power and the democratic example of 
the United States to the emerging new na- 
tions are the main bulwark against the 
march of communism. Countries like India, 
with its variety of conflicting races and 
ethnic groups must learn from us the lesson 
of how the distinctions of language and 
ancestry can be overcome by a real demo- 
cracy. 

Now is the time for us to recall the words 
of President Franklin Roosevelt, who said; 
"Every American takes pride in our tradition 
of hospitality to men of all races and creeds. 
We must remember that any oppression, 
any injustice, any hatred between groups 
is a wedge designed to attack our civiliza- 
tion." 


NATIONAL UNITY IS ONE OF THE MAIN FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The work of educators at great univer- 
sities such as this, the labors of scientists, 
the plans of leaders in our Armed Forces— 
all these must rest upon the support of a 
unified people. In every war which Amer- 
fea has fought we have put aside our group 
differences in the common cause. No Ameri- 
can fs asked to be classified according to 
his ancestry when he is called upon to take 
up arms in his country’s defense. The men 
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who fought and died in the great wars of 
this Nation from the days of the Revolution 
to the conflict in Korea did so, simply as 
Americans, without any hyphens attached. 
They defended their country, not as Irish- 
Americans, German-Americans, Italo-Ameri- 
cans, Franco-Americans, Portuguese-Ameri- 
cans, or any other group designation that 
might be added to the list. In the time of 
trial, they were all-Americans, and nothing 
more or less. 

For at least the next decade, and prob- 
ably longer, we will be facing the challeng- 
ing tactics of communism. The battle is 
being fought on many fronts, for the enemy 
makes education, ec6nomics, science, and 
propaganda into weapons, Right on our own 
doorstep in Latin America, the Communists 
are at work trying to picture the United 
States as a country which exploits and 
abuses minority groups. Their aim is, of 
course, not only to divide the American 
nations of this continent from one another, 
but, wherever possible, to foster group 
hatreds within the United States itself. 

We may thank God that a shooting war 
has not engulfed the world.. But we must 
not deceive ourselves into thinking that we 
are not engaged in a struggle or worldwide 
proportions which calls for exactly the same 
degree of national unity which we have dis- 
played in the wars of the past. 

For that compelling reason and for the 
common good of our whole society, it is es- 
sential for us to hasten the process by 
which all the many different cultural groups 
in this country will reach full civic ma- 
turity as Americans. To that end, I be- 
lieve, we should start to move away from 
“League of Nations” politics in our national 
and local affairs. What may have been nec- 
essary in the days of the great immigrations 
to this country, has come to be an unnec- 
essary and eyen harmful thing in modern 
times. 

Here in Rhode Island all of us live very 
close together, judging by American stand- 
ards. Suburban communities are develop- 
ing at a steady rate, but in our land area, 
all Rhode Islanders will always be close 
neighbors. This means that we have to 
learn to live together as good neighbors 
should. 

Colonial Rhode Island set an example to 
the world for its proclamation “that a most 
flourishing civil state may stand and best 
be maintained with full liberty in religious 
concernments.” Modern Rhode Island has 
set an example to the nation in the way 
in which it has afforded educational, eco- 
nomic, and political opportunities to all of 
its citizens, regardless of their ancestry. Our 
records in this regard is by no means per- 
fect, but we do have much of which we 
can be justly proud. Now we must move 
forward once again. We must prove that we 
have the political maturity to rise above 
group distinctions In the selection of candi- 
dates for public office. 

It has been rightly sald that any man 
who serves his country well, has no need of 
ancestors. Loyalty to the roots from which 
we spring is of course a virtue. Every group 
that has helped to form our State has rea- 
sons to respect and to venerate its tradi- 
tions and its past. But we cannot live in 
the past, even though we do live on the 
benefits of what those who have gone be- 
fore us have suffered and accomplished. 
Our ancestors were enterprising and bold 
men and women or they would never have 
come to these shores to build a new life for 
themselves and their posterity, Much that 
was good in the lands of their origin, they 
brought with them. Much that was bad, 
they wisely left behind. The hatreds and 
bitter national feelings which made Europe 
a bloody battleground for so many centuries 
have no true place among us. As Theodore 
Roosevelt said, we Americans count this 
country as home and we must not act as 
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if we lived in a boarding house where the 
tenants quarrel with one another in a dozen 
different languages. 

The University of Rhode Island, together 
with all the other outstanding educational 
institutions of our State, day by day pro- 
vides a. meeting place where teachers and 
students with a wide variety of backgrounds 
seek the truth of real Knowledge. I believe 
firmly that the fruits of such education, 
which may be seen on all sides in Rhode 
Island, will go far to produce new genera- 
tions for whom the old group classifications 
will be things of the past. 
Americans, our young people will find no 
appeal in “League of Nations” politics, The 
future belongs to those who are in our 
schools today, and it is a part of the respon- 
sibility of our present leaders in public life 
to make certain that in the years to come 
our youth will not have to find their places 
in the life of our community on the basis 
of group distinctions. America today needs 
the best that each of us can offer, and Rhode 
Island needs the talents and skills of all of 
her citizens. In the truly perilous times 
ahead no portion of the strength, either of 
our State or our Nation, cam be wasted on 
group conflicts that belong to the past. 

It must, therefore, be our common en- 
deavor to make America's future open to all 
of her people, without distinctions of race, 
color, or creed, In that great adventure, all 
of us who hold public office must count on 
your help. I am confident that you, to 
whom the future belongs, will not fail to 
rise to this vital need of our State and 
Nation. 


Life Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a busi- 
nessman recently stated, “We are con- 
vinced that patriotic advertising pays.” 
He was speaking about his company’s 
support of the daily Life Line radio pro- 
gram. Broadcast over about 150 sta- 
tions, these programs are sponsored by 
businessmen all over the country that 
believe in the ideals that have made this 
country great. 

The producer of these patriotic broad- 
casts is Life Line Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The commentator for both 
5- and 15-minute programs is Mr, J. 
Wayne Poucher, who dares to crusade 
against dangers he sees to our American 
way of life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include excerpts from his January 13, 
1961, commentary which should be of 
real interest to all Americans: 

SUPREME COURT'S Power Is LIMITED 

Sight is sometimes lost of the fact that 
rulings of the Supreme Court of the United 
States are not in any sense the supreme law 
of the land. In fact, the supreme law of 
the land ts referred to in an article of the 
Constitution which does not even mention 
the Supreme Court, 

Article IJI of the Constitution provides: 
“The judicial power of the United States 
shail be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” Note 
that the judicial power is not indivisible. 
Section 2 of Article III says that The 
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Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and as to fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations 
as Congress may establish." This clearly 
means that Congress is given the sole right 
to divide this judicial power between the 
Supreme Court and the lower courts. The 
Constitution and some of the amendments 
are full of limitations upon the Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court has no power to change 
so much as a comma in the Constitution of 
the United States, let alone changing any of 
the language. Nor does the Supreme Court 
have authority to question the wisdom of 
any law, It can only determine a law's con- 
stitutionality. It was established as an 
equal and coordinate branch of Government 
and therefore has no right to invade the ju- 
risdiction of either the executive or the leg- 
islative branches of our Government. 

Nevertheless, as presently constituted, the 
Supreme Court has consistently and illegally 
invaded the jurisdiction of the other 
branches of Government. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
states that powers not delegated specifically 
to the Federal Government are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. 
That is, the Constitution prohibits the Fed- 
eral Government from doing anything not 
directly permitted in its wording. 

But that prohibition did not keep the 
Supreme Court from returning a decision 
that none of the States can enact and en- 
force laws dealing with subversion and anti- 
sedition because Congress had already en- 
acted laws in that area and had preempted it. 
There is nothing in the Constitution to war- 
rant such a decision. If this doctrine of pre- 
emption continues to rule, then almost every 
State law, from antinarcotics legislation to 
laws against kidnaping, is in danger of being 
declared null and void. 

If Supreme Court Justices were obliged to 
take an oath to support and defend the 
Constitution, there just might be fewer de- 
cisions coming from their chambers which 
tend to weaken or violate the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court as an Institution is a 
vital component of our entire structure of 
freedom. But every Institution is to a greater 
or a lesser degree at the mercy of the in- 
dividuals who comprise it. When we examine 
many recent decisions made by the present 
Court, we can but heed the admonition of 
Abraham Lincoln: “To keep silent when one 
has the duty to speak out is a sin.” 

The preemptive philosophy of present 
members of the Supreme Court could reduce 
the States to a point where they would be 
able to do little more than enforce traffic 
laws and collect taxes. 

It is, impossible to escape the conclusion 
that many recent decisions indicate that the 
Supreme Court has become less interested in 
law and much more concerned about the 
sociological views of its individual members. 
In doing this, the Court is to all intents and 
purposes making a frontal attack on the 
Federal Constitution it is supposed to defend 
and construe. 

And this brings up a further point that is 
too often overlooked, Every Federal officer, 
whether he is a Member of Congress or a 
member of the executive branch, must take 
an oath that he will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
stitution itself requires. that this be done. 

There is only one exception. Justices of 
the Supreme Court do not take this oath. 
They merely take a watered-down version in 
which they swear to administer justice as 
well as they can, 

MISTAKEN WORK NEAR U.S. SHORES 


One of the most dedicated freedom fighters 
in America is the Honorable Spruille Braden, 
former Under Secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Mr. Braden is fully conscious of the threat 
to all freedoms that lies in the continuing 
spread of the mistaken ideology that impris- 
ons both the minds and bodies of mankind. 
He has given particular attention to the 
spread of communism throughout the Carib- 
bean area—beginning at the gateways from 
the Atlantic, passing Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, to the gates of the Panama 
Canal, and up to Fidel Castro's Cuba, less 
than 100 miles from the shoreline of the 
United States. 

Not long ago, Mr. Braden made this sol- 
emn statement in an address before the Long 
Island, N.Y., Federation of Women's Clubs: 

“I used to say that probably I could live 
out my life in relative tranquility, but that 
I was sorry for my children, and much sorrier 
for my grandchildren. Presently, I am not 
so sure that a major catastrophe may not 
strike our Nation even before the relatively 
few years remaining to me have run their 
course.” 

In this patriotic speech, the former Under 
Secretary of State gave a searching analysis 
of the nature of communism, listing some 
of the many falsehoods and mistaken views 
on the one hand and, on the other, giving 
some of the basic truths on the subject. It 
is an important statement by a man who 
knows what he is talking about. 

The conflict between freedom fighters and 
the mistaken is a battle between light and 
darkness, right and wrong, freedom and 
slavery, freedom of religion and enforced 
atheism. Communism is not peculiar to 
Russia, China, or any other country. Tran- 
scending ål frontiers, it is a worldwide con- 
spiracy, fanatically dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of faith, of all national existence, in- 
dividual dignity and freedom everywhere. In 
particular, its aim is to smash the United 
States and everything in which Americans 
believe. The leaders of the conspiracy know 
this must be done if they are to dominate 
and enslave humanity, which is their goal. 
They will stop at no crime or abomination 
to achieve their purpose. to this 
fact are the tens of millions cruelly tortured 
and murdered in the U.S.S.R., China, and the 
satellite countries—now including Cuba. 

The so-called card Communists 
are the shock troops used for cannon fodder 
in riots, insurrections, and revolutions. They 
do not command. The really dangerous 
Communists—here in America—probably 
never had a card. 

The Communists always are a minority—a 
small one, even in Russia, Their leaders are 
rarely drawn from the workers. The masses 
do not “go on the march,” a phrase the mis- 
taken are very fond of using, of their own 
volition. They are instigated and led by cyn- 
ical, envious, and often frustrated intellectu- 
als, so-called, greedy for personal power. 

It is not true that the best or the only 
breeding ground for communism is where 
there is poverty and illiteracy. On the con- 
trary, it usually flourishes most where there 
is industrialization and higher living stand- 
ards. To mention only two of many possible 
examples, consider northern Italy and our 
own great metropolitan areas, as contrasted 
with the lack of communism in the poor 
and unschooled regions of southern Italy or 
some rural sections of our own country. Even 
in Russia and China it was not until after 
the Communists had seized the large urban 
areas such as Moscow and Shanghai, that 
they were able to conquer and make serfs of 
the great rural populations. And at that 
they had to resort to the murder of millions 
of farmers. 

Poverty and illiteracy are evils, of course. 
They must be eradicated and replaced by im- 
proved living conditions and education, not 
by helter-skelter welfare statism, but only 
with the utmost care and thought exercised 
over a considerable period of time. 
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Instead of meeting these problems intelli- 
gently, we have neglected our own needs in 
order, for 15 years, to dash all over the earth, 
spending to date the equivalent of about 
$2,000 per American family on what we call 
foreign aid. We have not thereby defeated 
communism or materially improved the lot 
of people living in the countries that have 
recelved our money. We have set a bad 
example of extravagance, waste, and corrup- 
tion, which always are inherent in such a 
huge bureaucratic operation. As a result, 
country after country has been pushed to- 
ward socialization and accompanying infia- 
tion and eventual ruin, thus easing the way 
for a subsequent Communist takeover. 

The mistaken are unbelievably persistent. 
They never stop. This persistence has been 
thoroughly demonstrated by thelr efforts in 
Latin America. 

After dismally failing to stir insurrection 
in Chile during late 1931, for example, they 
attempted to seize power through a bloody 
revolution in El Salvador during 1932. 
Twenty thousand people lost their lives, and 
the Communists were defeated. But they 
have persisted in their attempts to com- 
munize the Americas. 

Within recent months, Argentina, Mexico 
and Uruguay have had to eject Soviet and 
satellite diplomats caught redhanded in 
subversion and espionage. During the last 
decade, Communist efforts have been espe- 
cially notable in Guatemala, Bolivia, and 
now, of course, Cuba, which has been taken 
over. ; 

It is by such patient, slow and periodic 
persevering and insidious infiltrations as 
these that the mistaken expect eventually 
to demoralize, envelop and then take over 
the United States. They have traveled far 
along this road. 

Fidel Castro and the Cuban Communists 
frankly proclaim their intentions to rule the 
Western World, just as Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchey, like Hitler and Mussolini called 
their shots in advance. Remember Lenin's 
prophecy in 1924: 

“We shall take Eastern Europe, next the 
mass of Asia; then we can encircle that last 
bastion of capitalism, the United States of 
America. We shall not have to take it; it 
will fall like overripe fruit in our hands.” 

The Cuban Communists expect to be the 
hands. 

Eastern Europe ånd most of Asia are gone. 
A part of the Middle East is lost, and the rest 
is wobbling. Western Europe trembles, and 
Africa is teetering, 

We come down to this: Only America can 
save freedom. And only patriots can save 
America. 


President Kennedy’s PT Boat Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Washing- 
ton's most prominent citizen is a former 
PT boat captain we used to call “Jack,” 
but to whom we now refer to as Mr. 
President.” One of his associates during 
his Navy days was Pat Munroe, now head 
of the Washington Bureau of the Des- 
eret News, a great newspaper of my 
State of Utah. 

Pat has written an exciting account of 
how the toss of a coin kept Captain Ken- 
nedy in the Solomons, where his boat 
was sliced in two by a Japanese destroy- 
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er. The story was written especially for 
the inaugural edition of the Washington 
Evening Star of January 20, 1961. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A 1943 KENNEDY COIN Toss LED TO SINKING 
or Boat 


(By Pat Munroe, Washington Correspondent 
Deseret News) 

The two young skippers of motor torpedo 
boats, based near Guadalcanal in early 1943 
had a problem to work out between them- 
selves. 

One of the skippers (PT 110) was this 
writer. The other: President-elect John F. 
Kennedy, who finally said casually to me one 
hot day: Oh, hell, let's just flip a coin and 
decide it that way.” 

Up into the air sailed a 50-cent piece. He 
called out heads“ before it landed on the 
ground. “Tails” was up. He lost. 

No one can say that Kennedy came close 
to losing his life 3 months later because of 
his unlucky call on the coin. But we can say 
for sure that if he had won, he would have 
been spared that particular hazardous expe- 
rience. $ 

ONE BOAT NEEDED 

Here's the background: 

At that point in Kennedy's history he and 
I were both equal in naval responsibilities 
and our earnest hope to join a group of five 
other PT boats being detached for duty in 
New Guinea, The trouble was this: Only 
one of our boats was needed to round out the 
number of departing craft to six. 

Both of us had friends in boats already 
designated to leave. And Kennedy did not 
come by his name “Fighting Jack” acciden- 
tally: The ever-present rumors of wartime 
had it that there was more action in the New 
Guinea area, 

For a few weeks after the coin-tossing in- 
cident I muttered many a time to myself 
about “that lucky Kennedy guy.“ Our boats 
were attacked by Japanese planes on our first 
try at reaching New Guinea and sank our 
escort ship. Our second try at the 
3-day trip was successful, but only after 
passing through a raging tropical storm. 

GETTING HOT 


In the meantime, however, things were 
heating up for Kennedy’s outfit back in the 
Solomons, Out on patrol on a murky, star- 
less night Kennedy’s boat was cruising on 
one engine. (This was standard operating 
procedure both to cut down the sound of 
the powerful engines and to keep the boat's 
wake in the phosphorescent water to a mini- 
mum to avoid detection both from ashore, 
the air, or by Japanese vessels.) 

The story is well-known how a Jap de- 
stroyer cruising along at high speed (30 
knots) sliced through his boat in the 20- 
second interval he had to make a hopeless 
effort to get out of the way. 

The skipper of the Japanese ship, the 
Amagiri, later revealed that running the 
boat down was thought at the time to be 
the best protection. The Japanese ship itself 
was sunk by an allied aerial torpedo off 
Borneo nine months later with the loss of 
more than half of its crew. 

The story is well known of Kennedy’s val- 
iant efforts to bring the surviving members 
of his 13-man crew (two of whom were never 
seen again after the collision) to safety, He 
was awarded the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal “for extremely heroic conduct” and 
you will find many an ex-PTer (including 
me) who think ít should have been the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 
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BALKED RETURN HOME 


What is generally overlooked, however, is 
that Kennedy refused to be sent home with 
his crew. He later explained: 

“I had just gotten out there (three or four 
months earlier) when this thing happened. 
I didn't want to turn around and go back 
to the States so soon.” 

So he kept from his superiors the fact 
that pain from an old football injury to the 
lower part of his spine had recurred when he 
was thrown against the deck of his boat in 
an earlier incident. He was given command 
of PT-59, which had been converted into a 
“gunboat.” 

His squadron commander, Al Cluster of 
Van Nuys, Calif., recalls: 

“Working against Jap barges close to shore 
with a slow, overloaded PT like that was 
really perilous and terribly exposed fighting, 
but Jack kept at it. It got so that the crew 
didn’t like to go out with him because he 
took too many chances.” 

A combination of malaria and exhaustion 
eventually forced his return to the States. 

the loss of PT-109, Kennedy 
was lucky in one respect: He had a blue-rib- 
bon crew with him. 
SELECTED CREW 


PT crewmen were “volunteers” of high 
caliber. In the case of the Kennedy crew, 
and my own, we were able to select our 
dozen men from a pool“ of a hundred or 
more who had just arrived from the States 
along with a few experienced “old hands” 
already in the combat area. 

Truth to tell, my own boat was a hard- 
luck number. After I was relieved of com- 
mand and hospitalized’ in Australia with 
malaria it was blown up with the loss of my 
old executive officer, Bob Bond of Columbia, 
S. O., and several members of the crew. 

I didn’t see Kennedy again until he 
showed up in town in 1945 as a newly elected 
Member of Congress. But the mark of the 
politician was on him even more firmly than 
I had remembered. 

He promptly called out the number of my 
old PT boat, but I had not the slightest idea 
of the number of his famous craft. 


Panama Revolt Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an informative news story in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of January 20, 
1961, by Mr. Ralph K. Skinner, well- 
known isthmian correspondent of the 
Monitor. 

The news story follows: 

PANAMA REVOLT URGED 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

CoLóN, PANAMA. —For an epitome of what 
is transpiring in Panama, take the case of 
Andrés Galvan. 

In something less than a year Andrés Gal- 
van, young Panama labor organizer and 
would-be revolutionist, has been transformed 
into a rabid Communist agitator with an 
implacable hatred of the United States. 

Talks with Senor Galván indicate the 
change. 

In his first attempts at leadership, Senor 
Galvan, a Spanish-speaking Negro of hum- 
ble origin, undertook to campaign against 
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the poverty, misery, ill health, unemploy- 
ment, and lack of opportunity prevalent 
among Panama’s lower classes. He indicted 
the rich for their callousness and exploita- 
tion of the poor people. 

Later, Senor Galván led a publicized 
hunger march of unemployed persons from 
Colén to Panama City, a distance of 50 miles. 
His target was the National Assembly and his 
demands were employment and housing for 
the people. 

After attempting to seize control of the 
Assembly, Senor Galvan was jailed.. All this 
time, Senor Galvän's invective was against 
Panama's self-perpetuating hierarchy and 
monopolistic merchant ruling class. He ad- 
vocated overthrow of the Panama Govern- 
ment by violence, and attack on the persons 
and property of the rich. 

VISITOR TO CUBA 


The Castro government invited Senor 
Galvan to visit Cuba last July. He went, 
stayed some weeks, and returned with new 
ideas. 

These included forcible eviction of U.S. 
citizens from the Canal Zone, nationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal by Panama, and 
expropriation of American companies in 
Panama. He also said the United States 
must be made to pay for “robbing and mis- 
treating the Panama people” for many years. 

Senor Galvan's campaign against Pana- 
manian social and economic conditions was 
redirected into an attack on the United 
States during his Cuba trip. 

It was generally considered in Panama that 
Senor Galvan received financial support from 
the Cuban Embassy with which he main- 
tained contact, for the unemployed 
penniless Senor Galván always had funds. 

In September he left for a grand tour 
of more than 3 months in Communist China, 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Ozechoslo- 
vakia. Senor Galvan said Communist China 
paid all the expenses and showed him a royal 
good time, but “did not subject him to any 
propaganda.” 

Senor Galvan returned to Panama as red 
as if he had been dyed in a vat, 

WARFARE FORECAST 


Following his return early in January he 
said that he was certain the United States 
would invade Cuba momentarily and that 
when it did, the following actions would 
occur : 

The Soviet Union, Communist China, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia would aid Cuba 
against the United States. 

Panamanian sympathizers of Cuba would 
enter the Canal Zone and kill every Ameri- 
can there. 

All the Latin American nations would over- 
throw their aristocratic, privileged corrupt 
governments and then 200 million Latin 
Americans would declare war on the United 
States. 

Before his trips, Senor Galvan lacked self- 
confidence while talking to other than his 
own group. Back from Cuba, he seemed to 
have an spologetic air in his denunciations. 


The Flying Heels of Bunky Knudsen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most distinguished men in 


my congressional district, Mr. Semon E. 
Knudsen, has won nationwide acclaim 
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for his energy, his imagination, and his 
ability to carry out his ideas with effec- 
tive action. 

Recently, Esquire magazine took note 
of his considerable accomplishments in 
an article outlining his rise to fame in 
the highly competitive field of automo- 
bile production. The products of Mr. 
Knudsen’s efforts are increasing rapidly 
on the highways of our Nation, and the 
miracles of engineering and design he 
has created are the wonder of the auto- 
motive world. 

The Nation, the State of Michigan, 
and the 18th Congressional District owe 
a great deal to this man who has dem- 
onstrated time and again that simplicity 
and quality are characteristics not only 
admirable in an automobile, but in a 
man as well: 

THE FLYING HEELS or BUNKY KNUDSEN 


(By Reginald Wells) 

“In this business, competition is so tough 
that If you keep running, they'll still bite 
you, but if you stand still, they'll swallow 
vou.“ So said Old Bill Knudsen, the fabu- 
lous Danish immigrant who rose from bicycle 
maker to become head of General Motors. 
Twelve years after Old Bill's death, the run- 
ningest man in the business is a man who 
heard those words early and often—his son, 
Semon E. Knudson, known to all Detroit as 
“Bunky.” 

Four years ago, Bunky Knudsen took over 
as general manager of the ailing Pontiac Di- 
vision. At 43, he was General Motors’ 
youngest car-division chief. His car, solid 
and ponderous, was selling poorly and Pon- 
tiac was in the worst shape of all General 
Motors divisions. In those 4 years, Bunky 
Knudsen transformed the unspectacular, un- 
noticed, plain sister of the G.M. family into 
the Cinderella of the automotive industry. 
The once-stodgy Pontiac has become the 
hottest car in the trade, and his division now 
ranks second only to Chevrolet on G.M.’s 
profit sheets. In fact, Bunky Knudsen has 
become a kind of mild-mannered enfant 
terrible of the industry. This year, as new- 
model time rolled around again, Bunky's 
competitors braced themselves, sure that 
Bunky would come up with something spe- 
cial. He did. Out from under the wraps 
at the proving grounds came the Tempest. 
Not content with having conquered the me- 
dium-priced field, Bunky was invading the 
new compact-car market. The Tempest is 
compact sized, but equipped with a racing- 
car-type engine whose four cylinders deliver 
an amazing 130 horsepower at the touch of a 
toe. While other makers of compact cars 
here haggle over whether the engine should 
be in the front or in back, Bunky came up 
with an even more radical innovation—he 
left the engine under the hood, but moved 
the transmission back to the rear axle. As 
racing-car manufacturers have known for 
years, this 50-50 distribution of the weight 
give ideal handling and eliminates the bulge 
in the floor next to the front seat. Knudson 
figures the Tempest should challenge the 
Corvette with its speed and racing-car 
nimbleness. the compact cars with its econ- 
omy and price. 

Guessing what the public wants is a haz- 
ardous game, with millions of dollars riding 
on the decision, and Detroit pays some of 
the highest salaries in the United States to 
those who can guess right. Sometimes the 
car-maker’s guess is unerringly right (Ford's 
Thunderbird), and sometimes it is un- 
believably wrong (Ford’s Edsel). The Tem- 
pest has yet to undergo the final test of 
public scrutiny, but, on the record, Detroit 
would not bet against Bunky Knudsen. The 
rise of Pontiac under his management is the 
fastest of any car in automotive history. In 
a floundering sixth place in overall U.S. car 
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sales when he took over in 1956, Pontiac has 
become the top seller in the medium-priced 
field, overtaking both its higher priced G.M. 
sisters, Buick and Oldsmobile. In fact, last 
year it went out of its price class to challenge 
Plymouth for third place in ali U.S. car sales. 
And, on the 14th floor of the G.M. Building 
which houses G.M.'s top executives, remark- 
able echoes and parallels were being noted 
between the careers of father and son. 

It was his father, Big Bill, who took over 
the lagging Chevrolet 30 years ago and made 
it the most popular car in America. His re- 
ward was the presidency of General Motors. 
It was his father who plucked Harlow “Red” 
Curtice out of the A.C. Sparkplug Division 
and made him boss of Buick when it was at 
the depth of its decline. Curtice boosted 
Buick back to prosperity, and on the wings 
of that success became G.M, president in his 
turn. 

Twenty-three years later to the day that 
Knudsen senior tapped him on the shoulder 
for his big chance, Red Curtice sent for 
Knudsen's son. Bunky was then general 
manager of G.M.’s Detroit diesel division. 
Curtice asked him how things were going 
at the plant, just as Knudsen's father had 
asked him years before. Then Curtice in- 
quired about the merits of people in the 
diesel organization, Bunky told him, “You 
could very well leave Detroit diesel then?” 
asked Curtice. “I don't know about that,” 
hedged Bunky. “I think you can. I want 
you to go to Pontiac and take over as general 
manager,” answered Curtice. “When would 
you like me to go?” said Bunky, using the 
exact words Curtice had used to his father 
many years before. Two days later Bunky 
was back at the vast plant where, 17 years 
before, he had started work for GM. as a 
lowly toolchaser at $125 a month. Now he 
was boss of 14,000 workers and an $85 million 
payroll, 

In other circumstances, Curtice might have 
been accused of simply finding a glamorous 
job for the son of an old friend. But Pontiac 
was in trouble—bad trouble, The car was 
dull, morale around the plant was at an all- 
time low, and Pontiac dealers were in a state 
of deep depression. And unlike horse breed- 
ers, Detroit’s automakers have small faith 
in heredity or bloodlines; they cannot afford 
it, Curtice picked Bunky for reasons that 
had nothing to do with his ancestry. He 
needed a man who could save Pontiac, and he 
figured hard-driving Bunky was the man who 
could do it, 

Most self-made men try hard to pass the 
secret of their success on to their sons, and 
few succeed. But Big Bill Knudsen tried 
harder than most. In a way, being the child 
of automotive royalty made things harder for 
Bunky. Detroit is not the most cultivated 
city in the Middle West, and the royal court 
of autodom’s social life, with its membership 
restricted mainly to people of equal execu- 
tive caste or financial status, is not the most 
stimulating surroundings for a bright young 
man, Few people really expected young 
Bunky Knudsen, a millionaire practically 
from the time he wore long pants, to get very 
serious about proving himself. With his 
three sisters, he lived his very acceptable life, 
enjoying a very close relationship with his 
parents. The nickname Bunky (a World 
War I term meaning bunkmate or buddy), 
was given him by his father, who tried to 
make his relationship to his son just that. 

Bunky remembers his childhood as a fas- 
cinating world of contrasts between the dour, 
Old World philosophy of his father’s humble 

and the heady excitements of 
highly competitive big business. 

“To work with your hands is the most 
satisfying experience in the world," said 
Big Bill Knudsen, the one-time bicycle 
maker. Though he rose to the presidency of 
the largest corporation in the world, later 
directed the Nation's war production and was 
hailed as the greatest production genius of 
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our times,” Big Bill never let his son forget 
that the Knudsens were mechanics first and 
rich second. Big Bill believed the genius of 
America was production and it annoyed him 
to see a new kind of snobbery which consid- 
ered it more honorable to handle a telephone 
than a wrench; more socially desirable to 
dictate to a stenographer than to direct a 
crew of skilled mechanics. 

One day, when Bunky was 14, his father 
phoned him to come over to the plant and 
pick up his first new car. Bunky dashed 
over to the Chevrolet plant full of hope. His 
father led him into a shop room and there 
was Bunky's car—in a thousand pieces scat- 
tered across the fioor. “If you can put it 
together by yourself, son, you can have it,” 
sald Big Bill. It took Bunky 2 months, 
working after school, but he did it and he 
did it alone. After that, the smell of crank- 
case oil was in his nostrils, and he spent 
hours tinkering, tearing down, and reassem- 
bling boat and car engines. 

But Big Bill Knudsen also belonged to the 
world of cutthroat competition and great 
wealth. He never lectured or admitted any 
great expectation for his son. Rather, he 
tried to keep him at his side whenever he 
could, taking him on business trips across 
the Nation and to Europe, exposing Bunky 
to the problems of business as they are 
encountered in the field. 

When Bunky graduated from MIT after 
1 year at Dartmouth, he passed up the ob- 
vious easy berth In one of his father’s plants 
and insisted on going to work for an outside 
machine shop. It was not until several 
years later, when he heard GM was looking 
for tool engineers, that he went to work in 
the Pontiac plant as a tool chaser. His job 
was to help process parts and set up assembly 
lines. When Pontiac went into war produc- 
tion young Knudsen became assistant chief 
inspector of gun operations. There, in his 
brilliant handling of highly technical testing 
equipment for aerial torpedoes. GM's brass 
got the first inkling that Big Bill's son was 
something more than that. At Pontiac 
Knudsen moved up the ladder, wrench in 
hand, to assistant master mechanic. His 
next job was director of process development 
for GM, then he moved to Indianapolis and 
became manuf: manager of the Alli- 
son Aircraft Division, and finally back to 
Detroit as generá manager of the Detroit 
Diese] Division. When Curtice picked him to 
save Pontiac, Knudsen could boast of having 
worked in a 106 General Motors plants. 

In 1956, his car’s slogan was “Pontiac, the 
100,000-mile car.“ Bunky did not like it, He 
thought of it as plodding, uninspired rell- 
ability without clear-cut meaning. Did it 
mean Pontiac would run for 100,000 miles? 
Or did it mean its performance was like that 
of a car that had already run 100,000 miles? 
He tells a rueful story of standing one day 
on the sidelies at Daytona Beach, watching 
a stock car race. When a Pontiac put on a 
sudden burst of speed, a young spectator 
yelled: “Hey, look at Grandma go.” That, 
thought Bunky, was what was wrong with 
Pontiac. “I want to build a car that makes 
the kids shout, ‘Cool, dad, real cool.’ When 
& teenager says that, you're in. If he doesn't, 
you've got problems.” Surveys showed that 
the average age of Pontiac owners was 41. 
In the next 10 years, the population was 
expected to increase by 27 million. With 
this new accent on youth, Bunky figured 
Pontiac’s best chance was to appeal to the 
25- to 35-year-old class, Argued Knudsen: 
“You can sell older people a young car, but 
you can't sell young people an older car.“ 

Knudsen immediately set about changing 
Pontiac’s “grandma” image. The day after 
he took over, he headed for the GM styling 
center to get his first look at the proposed 
1957 Pontiac, It was then only 30 days from 
pilot production and 60 days from volume 
production. Around the Fiberglas pllot 
model stood a clutch of proud stylists. 
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Knudson walked around their pride and joy 
a couple of times, stopped, backed off a bit 
and took another long, hard look. He moved 
around to the front, quietly stroking his nose 
in a manner stylists since have come to rec- 
ognize with foreboding. Finally, as though 
he couldn’t stand it any longer, Knudsen ex- 
ploded: “Let’s take the silver streaks off. 
That's the biggest change we can make in the 
shortest time. And I don’t ever want to 
see them on a car again.” Silence fell on the 
stunned group. But your father put them 
on in 1935.“ stammered a couregaous soul. 


“They're Pontiacs trademark.” Qthers 
chimed in: “We're 30 days away from pilot 
production.” “The whole thing's felled.” 


“We can't change now.” Tooling engineers 
wailed that it was impossible to get new tool- 
ing done in time. Then somebody noticed 
Knudsen had not heard a word they had 
said. He was back in his office, making two 
phone calls. One was to Curtice (to get his 
concurrence) and the other to his factory 
engineers (to order overtime to make the 
change). The streaks were off. Knudsen 
now went out into the assembly plant to 
get a firsthand look. There was a problem. 
On the same production line, one team was 
trying to build the last of the 1956 cars, 
while engineers were trying to run through 
the first 1957 pilot cars. The sight that met 
Knudsen's eyes was like something out of 
Chaplin’s film, “Modern Times.“ Down the 
line came 1957 suspension, driveline, 
transmission and engine. Then the line 
stopped. Somebody had installed 1956 
brackets and the 1957 fenders wouldn't fit. 
Four miles of intricately timed conveyors 
bringing hundreds of different parts together 
at the same time, at the same assembly 
point, backed up like a stopped sink. As the 
entire assembly plant ground to a halt and 
thousands of workers stood idly around, 
Knudsen made his second major management 
decision in as many hours. “Build the 
1957's on a separate line. That's where they 
should have been in the first place,” he or- 
dered. Another phone call and Knudsen 
had the authorization to create, each year 
before regular production starts, a separate 
assembly line specifically for working out the 
bugs of new cars. To even the lowest grease 
monkey, it was obvious that revolutionary 


tacked up on his office wall a card contain- 
ing some words once uttered by his boss, 
Harlow Curtice: “The inquiring mind 
never satisfied with things as they are, 
is always seeking ways to make ee 
ter. It assumes that everything and any- 
thing can be improved.” this 1 
cable slogan as his watchword, Bunky in the 
next few months overhauled his organiza- 
tion in order to produce a new Pontiac 
image. 

The quickest way to make the younger 
generation sit up and take notice was to 

grandma 


perf 
ance, and it was impossible to fool them. 
The power had to be there, That meant 
building into a stock car the kind of accelera- 
tion usually found only on a drag strip. 
Bunky resolved nobody was going to out- 
drag a Pontiac from a traffic-light stop. 
Hiring, retiring, promoting, Knudsen built 
up around himself the most aggressive team 
of young engineers he could find. His raid- 
ing eye fell on 40-year-old E, M. "Pete" 
Estes, assistant chief engineer of power- 
packed Oldsmobile, and moved him in as 
chief engineer. Along with himself, Estes 
brought, bought and “borrowed” some of the 
best engineering brains in Detrol 
men mostly restless with ideas. One of the 
first things Estes did was to set aside a 
corner for a research and development ex- 
85 shop charged with doing nothing 
t dreaming up and working out new 
a for the future. Out of this backroom 
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“think shop“ have come Pontiac's notable 
engineering advances. 

To offset the youth of his engineering de- 
partment, Knudsen kept on the wise and 
experienced head of manufacturing, Buel 
Starr, 41 years with the company and 
Bunky's old boss when he was a tool chaser. 
“Soon after he was made general manager, 
Mr. Knudsen started to give me hell about 
the chrome on Pontiac bumpers,” remem- 
bers Starr, “so I decided to find out if he 
really wanted quality, or was just whistling 
in the dark. I walked into his office and 
told him we could have better chrome if we 
set up costly new plating equipment. ‘What 
are you waiting for?’ he wanted to know. 
Before, it would have taken 3 months to get 
a decision like that." 

Next, he summoned Sales Manager Frank 
Bridge and ordered a meeting of Pontiac's 
3,800 dealers. They were a disgruntied, un- 
happy lot, but Bunky had news for them. 
Within 5 years, he said briskly, Pontiac 
would (1) pass both Buick and Oldsmobile, 
and (2) sell 1 million cars a year, The deal- 
ers almost laughed in his face, but 3 years 
later when the first prophecy came true with 
the 1959 cars, they had stopped laughing 
and, between counting money on their way 
to the bank, were seriously thinking that the 
million yearly sales was actually possible. 
Thinking back on his words, Bunky today 
smiles and admits that the million-a-year 
goal probably never will be achieved, “But 
it shook the dealers out of their lethargy 
and got them believing in miracles,” he ex- 
plains candidly, “Now one miracle has oc- 
curred, all things are possible. I know it was 
a wild statement to make, but if you are 
shooting at the moon, you don’t want to aim 
at the ground, do you?” 

Unable to do much changing on the al- 
ready tooled 1957 car, Knudsen, and Estes 
his new engineer, concentrated on souping 
up its engine. To their delight they came 
up with something that exceeded their fond- 
est hopes, Industry critics and automobile 
editors who had hitherto looked on the 
placid Pontiac with polite indifference sud- 
denly started to take notice. In his in- 
imitable style, Tom McCahill, dean of U.S. 
car testers, wrote in Mechanix Illus- 
trated: “As a sleeper the 1957 Pontiac makes 
old Rip Van Winkle look like a Benzedrine 
addict. I stopped for a traffic light on U.S. 
1 when a messy-faced kid sidled up to the 
Pontiac, driving one of those weird yehicles 
known to the Pilgrim Fathers as a ‘rod.’ 
Mind you, until now I'd paid the Pontiac 
less attention than P. Samuel Whitman 
might give to a ferryboat fiddler, The light 
snapped green and the kid in the rod shoved 
his foot through to the front axle. Having 
anticipated this possibility, I had slipped 
the Pontiac hydramatic into third or ac- 
celeration range. With a friend, my wife, 
and a dog in the car, the Pontiac momentar- 
ily stood still while the wheels spun and 
then—zoonk—I whipped past and away from 
the kid so fast that if his radiator cap hadn't 
been screwed on tight, my vacuum would 
have sucked the water out of his cooling 
system. What's this? I thought. I'd driv- 
en the Pontiac around Daytona for miles, 
but never had a suspicion that this car, 
with an engine that idled as smooth as hair 
tonic over a baldhead and was as well be- 
haved in traffic as a New York City police 
horse, contained under its hood one of the 
most hairy chested, fire-eating explosive 
screamers I'd ever driven.“ 

With Knudsen's encouragement, Estes and 
his men did even better with the 1958 mod- 
els. In February, 1958, 10 cars roared 
through the traps at Daytona Beach in 
NASCAR's class 7 Flying Mile with speeds of 
123 m.p.h, and up. Eight of the 10, includ- 
ing the first 6 places, were Pontiacs. A few 
days later, a Pontiac Bonneville sport coupe 
set a new world record for its class at 148 
m. ph. Pontiac sales moved up. 
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The first car that Bunky could tool up from 
bumper to bumper was the 1959 model. He 
made the most of it. The grandma Pon- 
tiacs had relied upon what is known in the 
psychological research trade as the “clunk” 
factor. When a car door was swung shut, 
it gave a rich, deeply satisfying clunk“ 
which indicated solidity, substantiality and, 
by implication, assured but unassertive stat- 
ure in the social order. With the 1959 Pon- 
tiacs, Bunky latched onto the cross-up— 
the single feature which can irritate critics, 
but catches the eye of the public and makes 
the car a topic at the cocktail party and 
kaffee klatch. Examples from the past are 
Buick’s holes in the hood which served no 
functional purpose, and Cadillac's oversized 
fishtail fins. Bunky’s bid was the wide tread. 
Bunky admits he fell into it accidentally. 
He had ordered the body widened by a mod- 
est 2½ inches to produce a sleek, low-slung 
look. Staring at the model, he concluded 
that the wheels did not look right under 
the widened body. So he ordered the spread 
between the wheels widened by 5 inches. 

The results were spectacular, Technically, 
the wider tread improves the car's stability. 
But customers attribute other virtues to it, 
such as better gas mileage, less road noise, 
fewer oll changes. Bunky is not going to 
contradict them. Says he: “The wide track 
not only helps the car, it gives people some- 
thing to talk about. Most innovations are 
so technical that people don't understand 
them, and certainly don’t talk about them. 
But the wide track is a real talking point 
any suburban housewife can understand.” 
The fact that the new cars would not fit into 
pre-Knudsen garages, and would not fit 
automatic carwash conveyor belts did not 
daunt the public one bit. No car In the 
country could out-drag it—it banged off 
from standstill to 60 m.p.h. in 8.2 seconds, 

But what about economy? The back- 


room think-shop“ had been working on it.. 


For the economy minded, Knudsen intro- 
duced the 420 E engine, which wasn't a 
smaller, but a detuned big engine. Dropping 
the compression ratio, a smaller 
carburetor, thriftier manifold and a tamed 
camshaft, Knudsen in a matter of weeks was 
gloating over another Pontiac record—one 
of his off-the-floor gas-saving automobiles 
had gone coast-to-coast in a legitimate 
NASCAR supervised test at a cost of $35.79, 
using regular gasoline. Taking full advan- 
tage of the publicity, Knudsen cut the price 
of expensive models and held the line on 
lower-priced models so that his top-selling 
Catalina cost less than a Chevrolet Impala. 
Pontiac sales went up 76 percent for the 
year. 

The 1959 car is recognized as something of 
a modern classic. Its wide tread and its 
clean styling—the year's most distinctive 
made Pontiac the most recognizable auto- 
mobile on the road. But though Bunky had 
turned out the most sensational car in 
years, he refused to stand still. For the 
1960's, he ordered a complete front and rear 
change. He seems to haye been proved right. 
In the first 3 days of selling, 6,000 Pontiacs 
moved off salesroom floors, and dealers had 
placed orders for an additional 17,359. By 
March, sales had soared during the second 
10-day period to the highest point since 
September 1955—the history-making year in 
automobiles. 

Keeping up with Pontiac's billion-dollar 
gross business takes up most of Knudsen's 
time, but what little he has left over he 
spends with his wife, Florence, and his chil- 
dren, Peter, Judy, Lisa, and Kristina. Up 
at 6:30 a.m. Bunky climbs aboard a mechan- 
ical bicycle exerciser for a 10-minute work- 
out and follows it in summer with a quick 
swim and in winter a cool shower. He is, in 
automotive circles, known as a sharp dresser, 
preferring suits of blue or gray, pastel-colored 
shirts, and horizontally striped ties made 
for him by Countess Mara, Every night he 
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takes a new car off the assembly line and 
shakes it down over the rough back roads 
surrounding his 40-acre Bloomfield Hills 
estate looking for flaws in finish and inspec- 
tion. By 8 am. he has made the 20-minute 
drive from his home to the old red brick Oak- 
land Motor Co. plant in the city of Pontiac, 
which serves as the executive offices of Pon- 
tiac motor division. Like Knudsen's per- 
sonality, there is little front to be found in 
his private office. It might be that of any 
G-12 civil servant, decorated in a bland duck- 
egg-green color known to camouflage experts 
as light industrial. Waiting for his ar- 
rival is the morning mail—60 to 100 letters 
a day—carefully opened and sorted by secre- 
tary Marjorie Knight, and a program of ap- 
pointments critically worked out by execu- 
tive secretary Hilda Brand. Bill Mitchell 
(vice president in charge of styling for GM) 
wants to see him about some ideas for the 
62/63 grille treatment. L. C. Goad (execu- 
tive vice persident, staff operations) is drop- 
ping in before they meet GM President John 
F, Gordon and Board Chairman Frederic G. 
Donner at the proving grounds, Pete Estes 
wants to be called, and don't forget the 
luncheon at the Pontiac City Club, 

Grabbing the chocolate-colored telephone 
on is glass-topped desk, Knudsen tackles a 
pile of interoffice memos that have come in 
overnight. Neyer a man to waste time writ- 
ing if he can phone, Knudsen talks as he 
doodles little arrows on a scratch pad which 
he keeps next to an underglass sign on his 
desk reading: “Why is there never enough 
time to do it right but always enough time 
to do it over?” 

Turning to one of the two dictating ma- 
chines on a table behind him, Knudsen 
settles down to answer his mall. An im- 
mediate-action man, he keeps his mail 
moving and his desk clean, Between times, 
he is an inveterate room pacer and will walk 
through a problem that’s bothering him. 
Lunch over, he's back in his office working 
with the agency people on his $20 million- 
plus advertising budget, Knudsen knows 
what he wants: Pontiac must be a conver- 
sation piece. When a car ceases to be en- 
tertainment, it is dead. From every source 
of public opinion must come the indica- 
tions of the way to go. You can’t find out 
what the public wants by listening to mar- 
ket research alone or by loading your auto- 
mobile with sex symbols, he argues. Knud- 
sen keeps his finger on the pulse of opinion 
through his network of dealers and by a 
“seat-of-the-pants” survey as he travels the 
country himself. More than any other auto- 
division head, he works hard at maintaining 
a close liaison with his field sales force. 
Twice a year he sees every dealer in the 
country. Thirty cities are divided up be- 
tween Knudsen and Sales Manager Frank 
Bridge and by March each year one of them 
has held meetings In all zone points, Start- 
ing in April and May they do it all over 
again, but reversing the territory. Embar- 
rassed by excessive protocol, Knudsen re- 
fuses to bear down on dealers with a task 
force of attendants and cover men, Usually, 
he travels alone or with his close associate, 
Bob Emerick, director of public relations for 
Pontiac, dropping in on even the smallest 
dealer for an informal chat. The way to 
a dealer's heart is through his cash register 
and Knudsen has found it. The Pontiac 
denlers (like everybody else who works for 
or with him) are dedicated to this Pied 
Piper who has led them Into the Promised 
Land. 

Knudsen is an executive who lets his de- 
partment heads do both the worrying and 
the work they are paid to do. He is not 
concerned with how things get done. He 
tells them what he wants and how quickly. 
If the job can’t be done, he accepts the 
word of the man who is paid to know more 
about it than he does, drops the idea and 
moves on to something else. 
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At first sight, the quiet-spoken, spectacled 
Knudsen doesn’t match his reputation. 
There hangs about him the air of a country 
druggist satisfied with his lot. But when 
he begins to talk about cars, his whole man- 
her changes. Under the immaculate calm 
is a driving force that is infectious and em- 
phatic. ‘He'll come barging in here.,“ says 
styling's Bill Mitchell, “saying godammit, 
we gotta get something hot. He's full of 
ideas and sketches and before I know it, he’s 
got the young stylists all whipped up, com- 
peting with each other to come up with 
something new and different for Pontiac.” 
Knudsen never has to be sold anything. 
He is always looking for something new. 
Risking money in areas where others fear 
to tread, Knudsen ordered for the interiors 
of his cars fabrics normally found only on 
Cadillacs. He believed, correctly, that the 
public notices these things, wants them and 
will buy them. The Bonneville, costing $4,- 
500 and developed from a custom-made 
dream car with special fuel injection which 
Pontiac built for the 1957 Motorama, is 
Knudsen’s idea of what a car can and should 
be. The public seems to agree: in a 10-day 
period earlier this year Pontiac filled 20,000 
orders. 

But coming up with what the public 
wants is only part of the story, Knowing 
what you want to do with your car is one 
thing, being able to do it is another. 
Under General Motors multiple-body sys- 
tem all divisions use the same styling cen- 
ter and who gets what great idea is ham- 
mered out in a series of meetings which, if 
not exactly bloody, are definitely knock- 
down, drag- em- out affairs. Knudsen is a 
master at this high-level infighting, and 
more often than not he gets his way. The 
top management of General Motors goes 
along with the hunches of this youngest 
automaker who has demonstrated the gold- 
en touch, 

Knudsen’s reward is a salary with bonuses 
in excess of $200,000 a year—not too great 
an inducement to a man whose personal 
wealth is in the millions. Then why 
Bunky's insatiable drive? Certainly it's not 
the money. Those closest to Knudsen be- 
lieve that in a strange way Bunky thinks 
somewhere his father is wa him. And 
corny as it may sound, he wants to make his 
father proud of him. 

There are only two things of which Bunky 
Knudsen is afraid. One is that people will 
think he got where he is by. trading on the 
name of his famous father. The other is 
that he 18 to become, like his father, 
president of General Motors. The first fear 
is no longer a real problem. Bunky proved 
himself long ago. The second fear? Well, 
acording to what his friends say over a 
Martini at the Detroit Athletic Club bar, 
“He's just going to have to take his chances.“ 

In Detroit, city of sudden rise and sudden 
fall, the wolfpack is always circling, ready 
to close in. But they'll never catch Bunky 
Knudsen standing still. Bunky is still 
Tunning, and the best they can hope for is 
to nip at his fiying heels, 


Maine Should Quickly Ratify the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Voting Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 
Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I agree 


wholeheartedly with this editorial which 
States in the opening paragraph that “in 
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the welter of spectacular news stories, 
the fact of pending ratification of the 
23d amendment has been more or less 
lost.” 


For that reason, I would like to take 
this opportunity to enter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial from the 
January 24, 1961, edition of the Port- 
land (Maine) Press Herald commenting 
on the District of Columbia’s home rule 
amendment. The ratification has been 
too long delayed. 

The editorial follows: 


MAINE SHOULD QUICKLY RATIFY THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA VOTING AMENDMENT 


In the welter of spectacular news stories, 
the fact of pending ratfication of the 23d 
amendment has been more or less lost. 

This amendment would give the citizens 
of Washington, D.C., a city of three-quarters 
of a million people, the long-withheld right 
to vote for President and Vice President, a 
right they never have had because, presum- 
ably, the Founding Fathers were thinking 
about 13 States and forgot the Nation's 
Capital. 


The amendment would give Washington 
three electors in the electoral college. That 
would be in accordance with the provision 
that it should have no more electors than 
the least populous State; namely, Alaska 
which has, with a population of some 
225,000, 1 Representative and 2 Senators. 
Now the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia is in the hands of congressional com- 
mittees which, in effect, denies home rule to 
the residents. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
to enfranchise the people of Washington is, 
then, but justice too long delayed. Already 
four States, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ha- 
wail, and New York, the last named on Jan- 
uary 17, have ratified the amendment, To 
make any constitutional amendment effec- 
tive, the votes of three-quarters of the 50 
States of the Union are requisite. Thus, 34 
more legislatures must approve. 

There is every reason why Maine should 
be one of the necessary 34 during the present 
session of its legislature. There is no logical 
and reasonable argument against ratifica- 
tion that anyone has been able to suggest. 
A State that prizes its rights as highly as 
Maine prizes hers should be prompt to secure 
them for others. 


An Analysis of the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL, Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a wonderful analysis of the Presi- 
dency by Carey Cronan, Washington 
correspondent for the Bridgeport Post & 
Telegram and the Stamford Advocate, 
leading newspapers in Fairfield County, 
Conn.: 

The article, printed January 22, 1961, 
follows: 

WASHINGTON CLOSEUP 
(By Carey Cronan) 

To the hill above the twisting Potomac 
came the men and women not only of 
America but of many nations, 8 

Toward the spot turned the eyes and 
hearts and hopes of many men, 
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This was the beginning of a new admin- 
istration, a new day for America and for the 
world, 

No matter what the party or who the man 
this is a solemn occasion. 

The Presidency has about it the aura of 
mystery. 

No man brings to it full knowledge. No 
man can tell how any President will act in 
any given situation. The prestige of the 
Presidency with its inherent powers is per- 
haps one of the most evasive subjects on 
earth. It seems boundless for even though 
its powers are defined no one can say what 
the influence of the man may be. It is often 
not what a President does, but what he does 
not do that makes his mark upon his times, 
just as the defined responsibilities of a father 
cannot always be used as a measure of his 
persuasive influence upon his family. The 
acts of Presidents have sometimes raised a 
storm of protest but the decisions have 
sometimes solved a situation long before the 
pedantic jurisdiction of the courts can be 
formulated in legal judgment. 

Bulwark of democracy: Perhaps one of the 
strongest bulwarks of the American democ- 
racy is that a President by Executive order 
may act without delay to protect and defend 
the Nation from whatever menace threatens. 

Many movements, some good, some bad 
have failed not because of what a President 
did or even said, but because men feared 
what a President might say or might do to 
their cause. This obvious element of uncer- 
tainty, this inherent respect for the paternal- 
istic prerogatives of a President wields a 
mighty force in many quarters not only in 
America but around the globe. It is this 
paternalistic duty that lends loneliness to the 
office for no man can of himself direct or 
guide a, President in the final analysis, 

He may seek advice, reports, information, 
suggestions, but he must make the decision 
both for himself and his people. 

But the President is not a ruler in the 
sense of a monarch, He does not share the 
ancient doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
He is responsible to the people and they to 
him. But since he is chosen by the people 
he is selected to act for them and in their 
name and in the end they are the judges of 
his conduct. 

Interpretation: The President, as do others, 
take an oath to protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States but we all 
know that it is the interpretation of this very 
Constitution that provides both the contro- 
versy and the progress along a line of political 
or economic philosophy that can be debated 
as long as men have tongues. 

Some Presidents have openly or secretly 
created situations to further their own aims 
but the advisability or inadvisability of such 
actions is eventually a matter of historical 
discussion. If he is right, and the vast 
majority of idents have been right, he 
wins the accolade even though it may not 
come for months or years or decades. If he 
is wrong he has long since passed from the 
scene in most cases and the question is moot 
except for the precedent it may have set. 

The advisers: Every President surrounds 
himself with advisers, some of whom may not 
be exactly of his own choosing. To a certain 
extent he is forced to trust them, to have 
confidence in the facts they present to him, 
and to be guided somewhat by the decisions 
which they advocate. But some advisers 
have been weak or vascillating, others have 
been men of jealous or eyil intent but for- 
tunately for America they have been in the 
minority and usually impotent in the ulti- 
mate analysis. There again the President 
stands alone as the captain of his ship of 
state and in his official solitude must set the 
course that his own abilities determine. 

Scourge of ambition: Every President has 
been subject in a great or small way to villi- 
fication both public and private, sometimes 
violent, sometimes mild and hidden beneath 
purposeful humor. This often results when 
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he crosses the ambitions of lesser men, men 
lesser in station if not in intelligence or tact 
or patriotism. He comes often to the re- 
curring crossroads of politics, the deviation 
between personal and political friendships, 
when he must decide the greater duty to the 
greater number. This is never easy and 
again the decision must come in solitude. 

At least our modern Presidents can look to 
history too for guidance and perhaps solace. 
They can find precedents for many situations 
and patterns that will warn, encourage, or 
discourage to help set the temper of their 
ways. But the modern Presidents have and 
will have problems which no other President 
has had for the presidency as the Nation 
changes with the years, Each President has 
had to deal with a new position on a new 
question involving a novel situation. Some 
of these decisions have been less momentous 
than others but they try the man as perhaps 
few individuals are ever tried by the perils 
and promises of humankind. He may have 
to deal with a war or a weapon or the en- 
forcement of a law. Or he may have to deal 
personally with the dismissal of a minor of- 
ficial in a completely subservient office but 
in each case he must plot his own way and 
make up his own mind. 

The awesome post: The presidency is an 
awesome post. If he fails a whole people 
may fail and yet he can fail and not the 
people. If he succeeds it may only be after 
bitter tribulation and dissent, sacrificing 
personalities to principles, losing friends of 
long standing, severing relationships that 
may be genuinely dear to him in many 
Ways. He walks in darkness toward the 
light because no man may walk with him 
all the way. 


* 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing .Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The- Superintendent of 
Documents shall be the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorn at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the af- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecoxD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS-. 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, 5 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recoxp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8, Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxcon for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee . 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed, This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. . 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters,—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Russia’s New War Against the World’s 
Free Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage to a joint session of the Congress 
on Monday, January 30, President John 
F. Kennedy warned of the competitive 
struggle we face with Soviet Russia and 
Red China. In a speech I had the 
honor of making before the Ravens- 
wood, W. Va., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce on January 26, I dealt with some 
of the facets of this struggle, and offered 
some proposals as to how we can best 
proceed—how we must act to prepare 
ourselves for our eventual victory. 

Because I feel that my colleagues in 
both Houses would be interested in my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russia's New War AGAINST THE WORLD'S FREE 
Nations, SPEECH or U.S. Senator ROBERT C. 
BTRD, DELIVERED BEFORE THE RAVENSWOOD 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RAVENS- 
woon, W. Va. 

In a moment of keen perception, James A. 
Garñeid, 20th President of the United 
States, said: “History is but the unrolled 
scroll of prophecy.” 

The truth of these words will become self- 
evident as I unroll for you the scroll of 
recent history—a history of Soviet maneu- 
vering which foretells a new kind of Com- 
munist warfare upon the free nations of the 
world. It is a warfare patently designed to 
be bloodless, without hydrogen bombs or 
intercontinental missiles. 

The troops in this new and bloodless war 
are the masses of enslaved labor in Sovict 
bloc countries. The strategy for victory 
over the free nations of the world is the 
production of an avalanche of low-priced 
goods, raw materials, consumer durables—all 
to be studiously dumped on selected world 
markets. 

The victories are to be achieved pisce- 
meal—when economic dislocation hits the 
target country, bringing large-scale unem- 
ployment, hunger and misery—and then 
revolution inspired by planted Red agents. 
In each instance, of course, Yankee imperi- 
alism will be blamed, and, as in Cuba today, 
“Hate America,“ will be the encouraged 
battle cry. 

For the past 3 years, a nervous Federal 
Government has been watching Russia and 
China test out this new strategy. At first, 
it was thought to be a freak occurrence 
when it was used against three economically 
poor countries—Bolivia, Indonesia, and Ma- 
Inya. But now, with the scroll of history 
unrolled, we know otherwise. We know 
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these three countries were deliberately se- 
lected for this new Kremlin directed offen- 
sive, because all three have one thing in 
common: Their economies are mainly based 
on the production of tin, 

The start of the offensive against these 
three countries began 3 years ago, when tin 
prices on the world markets suddenly fell 
almost 30 cents a pound. This was a calami- 
tous happening, and was followed in Bolivia, 
Indonesia, and Malaya by wholesale shut- 
downs of mines and processing mills, throw- 
ing countiess thousands of workers out of 
jobs. In the demonstrations and riots that 
followed, as would be expected, Yankee im- 
perialism was blamed. 

What had actually happened? Why this 
tremendous price break? Russia, heretofore 
an inconsequential producer of tin, had sud- 
denly dumped approximately 25,000 long tons 
of tin ingots on the world markets. The 
Communist agitators and cheerleaders in 
Bolivia, Indonesia, and Malaya said nothing 
of this. 

But it was imperialist America and blood- 
sucking Great Britain who came to the res- 
cue of those Soviet smitten countries. Be- 
tween them, it cost over $50 million to fight 
this Kremlin aggression by stabilizing tin 
prices again, There were no “Thank you, 
America” or "Thank you, Great Britain” ral- 
lies in Bolivia, Indonesia, or Malaya when 
this rescue operation brought the unem- 
ployed back to their jobs. Capitalist im- 
perialism was still the fall guy. 

But to get back at America for this rescue 
operation, and at the same time to once 
again test this new economic weapon, Rus- 
sia began dumping aluminum in England at 
about 10 pounds sterling (about $28 in U.S. 
money) per ton under the price being 
charged by United States and Canadian 
producers. England, traditionally, has been 
a large volume buyer of North Ameri- 
can produced aluminum, and this sudden 
Russian excursion tinto that market brought 
immediate unemployment in the ranks of 
Canadian and U.S. aluminum workers at a 
time when unemployment was already a 
headache in this country. 

How was Russia able to dump aluminum 
in Great Britain, of all countries? Through 
a weak clause in the British-Russian trade 
agreement. Canadian pressure quickly 
forced Great Britain to limit Russian alumi- 
num sales to her to only 15,000 tons per 
year. However, Canadian and US. pro- 
ducers were forced to cut thelr prices to 
Great Britain by 2 cents per pound—or, 
roughly, by $40 per ton—to meet this Rus- 
sian thrust. 

Then Red China, at the Kremlin's behest, 
got into the act. India, which the Commu- 
nists had hoped to subvert, was pulling 
itself up by its bootstraps via enormous 
American ald. Japan was flourishing and 
about to agree to a new defense alliance with 
the United States. A Kremlin-directed 
wrecking job was needed. 

Japan and India are large and important 
producers of textiles. This industry is an 
important economic main-stay in both 
tries. Traditionally, both these countries 
have had the sale of textiles to oriental 
and eastern markets pretty much to them- 
selves, About a year ago, however, Red 
China, like a bolt out of the blue, began 
dumping textiles on oriental and eastern 
markets at prices far below those which 
Japanese and Indian producers could charge 
even with their own cheap labor forces. 


Again, it was the United States who came 
to the rescue by advising countries receiving 
our foreign aid not to use our dollars for 
purchases from Red China, In revenge, the 
Communists directed their Japanese cohorts 
to riot against President Eisenhower's pro- 
posed yisit, using the upcoming new defense 
alliance as an excuse. 

Today, Venezuela and the oil-rich Middle 
Eastern states are the new Kremlin targets— 
and oil is the commodity by which the Com- 
munist Imperlallsts are seeking to break their 
economic backs. 

When Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan visited Cuba last year, he arranged 
a “sweetheart” trade agreement with Fidel 
Castro, the Kremlin's South American 
bearded wonder. In a swap for sugar, Russia 
agreed to sell Castro all the secondhand tools 
of war he needed—and all the oll he needed 
at prices substantially below world prices. 

It was a neat deal, wrapped in a pretty 
bow tie, for, with guns, tanks, and cannon, 
Castro could fiex his military might as a 
threat against his Latin nelghbors, and with 
Russian oil he could throw a monkey wrench 
into the economy of Venezuela. 

Traditionally, most of the crude oil proc- 
essed in Cuba has come from Venezuela. 
For the Venezuelans, this amounted to 
roughly $100 million worth of business an- 
nually—no small change for so small a coun- 
try—a country whose economy is mainly 
based on crude oll production. But the 
Kremlin price to Cuba is $1 per barrel cheaper 
than the Venezuelan price—this despite the 
fact that Russia has to deliver this crude oil 
close to 4,000 miles from its Baku ollflelds, 
whereas Venezuela is practically around the 
corner from Cuba. And upon whom are the 
Communists in Venezuela trying to pin the 
blame for unemployment in that country— 
unemployment mainly due to Cuba’s “sweet- 
heart” oil deal with Russia? Yankee im- 
perialists, of course. : 

What has been happening to Venezuela 
has also been happening to the Middle East 
oll countries. Traditionally, the Arab coun- 
tries sold their crude and refined products 
to Far Eastern and Oriental countries. India 
was one of their biggest markets, buying 
more than $200 million worth of their prod- 
ucts each year. But late last year, Russia, 
the friend of the Arab, made a sweetheart 
deal with India, offering her oil and oll prod- 
ucts at prices substantially below those 
quoted by the Arab countries. Now, in those 
oil-rich Middle East countries, unemploy- 
ment is growing along with misery. And 
who is being blamed for this? Good old 
Yankee imperialism. 

The time for questioning how it is possible 
for Russia and Red China to launch this 
new war against free nations is long past. 
Instead, we must recognize them as eco- 
nomic juggernauts that can whimsically 
threaten the welfare of workers in any 
country they choose. 

Of course, the real economic target on 
which the Kremlin has its aim is the United 
States. Nikita Khrushchev let the cat out 
of the bag in a speech he made in Moscow 
on May 6, 1959. 

“The main bulwark of the contemporary 
capitalist world,“ Khrushchev said, “is con- 
stituted by the United States, which has a 
more highly developed production and a 
higher standard of living. In order to 
achieve victory in the competition between 
the two systems (capitalism versus com- 
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munism), we must catch up with and over- 
take those barriers to competition with 
capitalism—not with ballistic missiles, not 
with atomic or hydrogen bombs, but with 
our organization and unity. With a higher 
level of production.” 

The Soviet boss then went on to say, “Hav- 
ing achieved the level of production of the 
mostly highly developed state (the United 
States), we will not stop at that, but will 
advance with ever greater drive. We Com- 
munists say: ‘Capitalism will fail as every- 
thing obsolete fails and dies away,“ 

Well, we cannot say that Mr. Khrushchev 
has not warned us of our ultimate demise— 
if we do not take his warning to heart and 
start doing some hard thinking about it. 

Today, although Rusian production, by 
and large, is still not sufficient to materially 
hurt the United States, it can, by ruthless 
manipulation, be used to kill off friendly 
countries one at a time. Such actions, 
through accumulation, could hurt us drasti- 
cally by isolating our economy and by cut- 
ting us off from world markets. 

Current figures on Russian production are 
not available. But in 1957, the latest year 
for which we have figures, Russia turned out 
91 percent as much iron ore as we did domes- 
tically; 58 percent as much cement; 50 per- 
cent as much pig iron; and its aluminum out- 
put that year was about 22 percent of the 
world's total. Since 1987, you can bet your 
last dollar, those figures have been substan- 
tially increased. 

The threat of Russian production becomes 
more real when you are aware of this fact: 
We Americans produce primarily for our do- 
mestic market, which takes 95 percent of 
our end products. The Russians and Chinese 
Reds, however, can ignore their domestic 
needs. They can take their entire produc- 
tion of an item and dump it on world mar- 
kets at fantastically low prices for the ex- 
plicit purpose of causing economic disloca- 
tions in any country of their choosing. 

How soon can the Soviets challenge the 
United States in an economic war? As soon 
as we let them. As soon as we stop thinking 
of ways and means of expanding our econ- 
omy, of getting rid of the economic drag of 
de areas, of revitalizing the educa- 
tion of our youth, of helping business to help 
itself, of finding means by which to convert 
our vast natural resources into useful every- 
day products. This is the challenge facing 
us—a challenge we must take up, if we and 
our children are to continue living as free 
men. 

If we think and act in such terms, then 
the scroll of history we write today, and 
which our children will unroll tomorrow, will 
plainly indicate our prophecy in the future 
of America—of a greater and everlasting land 
of human liberty and human dignity. 


Minimum Wage Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of appreciation that I in- 
clude the following letter in the REC- 
orp.. It is my hope that it will be the 
policy of the Army and Air Force to con- 
tinue its support of minimum wage 
standards and that we can look toward 
the future with enthusiasm in regard to 
this kind of response and cooperation. 

The letter follows: 
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November 21, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Roosevert: In the past you have 
shown a keen appreciation of the economic 
plight of Federal workers employed in Army 
and Air Force laundries. At the request of 
our local at Maxwell Air Force Base, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., you Introduced bills in the 
85th and 86th Congresses to apply the min- 
imum wage law to Federal agencies. In 
addition, I have had the opportunity to work 
closely with your legislative assistants in 
attempting to secure consideration of this 
proposal by the House Labor and Education 
Committee. 

I know you will be happy to learn, there- 
fore, that the Army-Air Force Wage Board 
announced this week that effective in Jan- 
uary 1961, all Army and Alr Force installa- 
tions will observe the $I hourly rate. The 
policy provides further that when Congress 
increases the present $1 figure, Army and 
Air Force activities will apply the new min- 
imum to their civilian employees. 

On behalf of the Federal civilian em- 
ployees affected by this action, I desire to 
extend our warm appreciation for your 
activity in accomplishing this objective. I 
am certain it would not have been possible 
without persistent efforts in the committee 
and with the executive branch. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN A. McCarr, 
Director of Legislation, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees. 


President Kennedy’s Use of Language 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times by Mr. Brooks 
Atkinson. 

As we seek to improve our educational 
standards and to increase our powers of 
communication, it is well to take note of 
the comments of Mr. Atkinson, who 
himself is a master in the use of the 
English language. His “Critic at Large” 
column praises President Kennedy who, 
“by using words with candor and clar- 
ity, has quickened the life of the Nation.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S USE OF LANGUAGE Is 
REGARDED AS A HOPEFUL SIGN 
(By Brooks Atkinson) 

On the day of President Kennedy’s inau- 
guration, an album entitled “The National 
Purpose” appeared on this desk. Recorded 
by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., it 
contains eight of the articles on this subject 
that appeared in Life magazine and the 
New York Times last spring, The articles 
are spoken by the men who wrote them. 

It is no refiection on the wisdom, concern, 
and critical insights of the articles to go 
one step beyond them. Why should they 
have been necessary a little less than a year 
ago? Ina vigorous era the national purpose 
ought to be understood by everyone. It is 
identical with the private purpose of decent 
citizens. 

Apart from the Preamble to the Constitu- 
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tion, it was stated more than a century and 
a half ago by George Washington. Let 
us raise a standard to which the wise and 
the honest can repair,” he said in 14 words 
that are simple, direct, and responsible. 

When the Angio-American world passed 
from Churchill and Roosevelt to Atlee and 
Truman about 16 years ago, James Reston 
made a provocative observation: Churchill's 
and Roosevelt's mastery of the English 
language regenerated their world. They 
could define issues vividly and arouse broad 
interest in their solutions. If the succeeding 
world seemed mediocre, it was partly be- 
cause Atlee and Truman were not virtuosos 
with words. Since they had to preside over 
a world exhausted by the crises that Church- 
hill and Roosevelt had dramatized, the com- 
parison is not entirely fair. 

But a good case could be made that the 
most progressive periods in American life 
have coincided with Presidents who wrote 
and spoke with a fresh command of the lan- 
guage. Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, 
and Frankiin D. Roosevelt kept the national 
spirit alive by finding trenchant words and 
word combinations. They turned phrases 
that have become part of the national idiom. 
For versatility in the use of words is not a 
social grace. It is creative. 

We are now passing from an administra- 
tion that had only a platitudinous feeling 
for words to an administration that uses 
words graphically. Since former President 
Eisenhower and his speech writers had medi- 
ocre skills, an inquiry into the na- 
tional purpose by other people had a sup- 
plementary value. The national purpose was 
lost in slovenly syntax. 

But no one will have to define the nationa? 
purpose for President Kennedy. Since he 
is a writer and a reader as well as a student 
of American history, he can express the na- 
tional purpose in words that get into the 
bloodstream of the Nation. He uses the lan- 
guage with force and precision—and not 
only words but phrases, and not only phrases 
but sentences and paragraphs that have 
rhythm and imagery and overtones of re- 
ligion and love of our land. 

When he wrote his inauguration address 
he was not trying to compose a literary exer- 
cise. He was a considered point 
of view about the problems we face and the 
way in which he proposes to attack them. 
He was compressing into words the whole 
body of his ‘ 

In fewer than 1,500 words (one of the most 
concise inauguration addresses) he awoke the 
Nation and put the rest of the world on 
notice. His national objective is “not a new 
balance of power, but a new world of law, 
where the strong are just and the weak se- 
cure and the peace preserved.” Only 4 of 
those 25 words have more than one syllable; 
none of them has more than two. But they 
cut through stale political rhetoric to an 
idea that is alive. We know, that at the 
very least, a vigorous mind has taken charge 
of our affairs. 

By using words with candor, cournge and 
clarity, President Kennedy has quickened 
the life of the Nation. He has described the 
shape and pattern of a standard to which the 
VEE a ine honest can repair if we are able 

o raise it. 


Inauguration Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
was almost lost in the many items con- 
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cerning the inauguration, including 
many news releases from the inaugura- 
tion committee, one that I was about to 
overlook—a prayer which the minister 
of the Foundry Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dr. Theodore Henry Palm- 
quist, included in the bulletin of his 
church and urged each member of the 
church on January 20th to step into the 
sanctuary and offer his own personal 
prayer for our new leader and to repeat 
the prayer at least once on Inauguration 
Day, January 20. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to cause this 
entry to be made in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for the reason that the quality 
of the thoughts expressed in this prayer 
are those that each of us might well 
repeat long after Inauguration Day. 
The prayer was as follows: 

O God, King of Kings and Lord of all rul- 
ers, remember us as a nation in Thy love 
and guide us by Thine infinite wisdom. Most 
heartily today we beseech Thee to grant 
Thy blessing upon Thy servant, the new Pres- 
ident of the United States. Imbue him with 
the spirit of wisdom, goodness and truth 
and so rule his heart and bless his endeavor 
that law and order, justice and peace may 
everywhere prevail. Help him to give him- 
self to the tmportant and to recognize the 
trivial when he sees it. Give him the cour- 
age to say no“ to everything that makes 
it more difficult to say yes“ to Thee. En- 
dow all Members of Congress with a new 
understanding, a pure purpose and sound 
speech. Enable them to rise above all self- 
seeking and party zeal into the larger senti- 
ments for public good and human brother- 
hood, Cleanse our public life of every evil. 
Subdue in our Nation all that which is 
wrong and sanctify our love for country, that 
all boasting may be turned into humility and 
our pride into a ministry for all men every- 
Where. Make America Thy servant, Thy 
chosen channel of blessing to all lands, lest 
we be cast out and our place to be given to 
another. Make this God's own country by 
making us able to live like God's people. 
We ask these things in the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Reverend Palmquist also, following the 
prayer, in the church bulletin, made an 
entry which seems to be most note- 
worthy, and a sort of reminder of things 
to remember during 1961, as follows: 

Twetive THINGS To REMEMBER 

The value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 

The pleasure of working. 

The dignity of simplicity. 

The worth of character, 

The power of kindness. 

The influence of example, 

The obligation of duty. 

The wisdom of economy. 

The virtue of patience. 

The improvement of talent. 

The Joy of originating. 


Inspiring Inaugural Moments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 
Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, the 1961 


inaugural brought memories of similar 
previous ceremonies to the mind of one 
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of America's distinguished Washington 
correspondents and publishers. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
by David Lawrence, which appeared re- 
cently in the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INSPRING INAUGURAL MOMENTS—KENNEDY 
CEREMONY REVIVES MEMORIES OF EISEN- 
HOWER Event IN 1953 


All inaugural ceremonies are inspiring, and 
the addresses usually produce a thrill and 
widespread approbation. But memories are 
short. How many people can recall what 
happened even as recently as the first Eisen- 
hower inauguration. Here is a dispatch by 
this writer just 8 years ago: 

“January 20, 1953. 

“An unforgettable inaugural. * * The 
transfer of authority. * * * Solemnly and yet 
with a spontaneous cheer. * * * Echoes of 
a triumphant election conducted by the peo- 
ple freely. * * * Few places on earth where 
such freedom prevails. 

“The outgoing President participating and 
showing loyalty to free institutions. 
The new President taking the oath * * * ‘to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion.’ * * A kiss first for the First Lady 
and then @ prayer of dedication. 

“Now the Inaugural address.. The 
people packed in the streets before him. * * 
The sun casting its warm glow. * * * The 
words coming clear over the great esplanade 
on the east front of the Capitol. Heard 
also around the world through radio. + 
The ceremony itself seen by millions through 
television, * * * In the presence of the Sen- 
ate, the House, the Supreme Court, the 
diplomatic corps.“ 

A message of hope, of high purpose and 
of resolution. One excerpt tells it all—the 
way to inevitable peace: 

To produce this unity, to meet the 
challenge of our time, destiny has laid upon 
our country the responsibility of the free 
world’s leadership. So it is proper that we 
assure our friends once again that, in the 
discharge of this respdnsibility, we Ameri- 
cans know and observe the difference between 
world leadership and imperialism; between 
firmness and truculence; between a thought- 
fully calculated goal and spasmodic reaction 
to the stimulus of emergencies. 

"We wish our friends the world over to 
know this aboye all: We face the threat— 
not with dread and confusion—but with 
confidence and conviction.’ 

“The applause rings out * * *. For those 
few words proclaim the new policy—a 
thoughtfully calculated goal and not the 
opportunism. of spasmodic reaction to re- 
current crises reminding us of our lack of 
firmness to meet the first crisis. Never, he 
adds, must we be ‘proven guilty of the one 
capital offense against freedom, a lack of 
stanch faith.“ 

“The phrases are pregnant with mean- 
ing * * * implicit rather than explicit, but 
penetrating thoughts just the same.. 
Especially significant the sentences: “We 
must be ready to dare all for our coun- 
try. * * * We must be willing, individually 
and as a Nation, to accept whatever sacri- 
fices are required of us. * * * We must ac- 
quire proficiency in defense and display 
stamina of purpose.“ 

“Firmness, strength, steadfastness, cour- 
age, bravery. * * * A readiness to face the 
bluff of the Russian tyrant with the moral 
force of our united peoples. * * * The goal 
is clearly pointed out—the winning of the 
peace, 

“Memories of other inaugurations * * * 
January 20, 1949, when Harry Truman stood 
there humbly and without rancor * * * 
January 20, 1945, when Franklin Roosevelt 
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wasn't able to go to the Capitol but stood on 
the White House balcony * * * His face 
haggard and pale * * * his cheeks sunken 
as his son James lifted him to the pedestal 
to speak the Inaugural message“ * Less 
than 90 days later the President was dead. 
Back to March 4, 1933, when the same man 
in yibrant phrases, with strength of voice 
and body, said: “The only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself. 

“Back to March 4, 1913, when Woodrow 
Wilson, with the finest phrases of them all— 
not a word written for him—spoke his mes- 
Sage of inspiration as the Democrats took 
over for the first time since 1897 * * * a 
span of 16 years. 

“Then, on March 4, 1921, when a Republi- 
can took over again * * * Woodrow Wilson, 
victorious leader in World War I but now 
enfeebled * * * unable to walk to the front 
of the Capitol * * bidding his successor, 
Warren Harding, good luck in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s room where the outgoing President 
had come to sign last-minute bills * * * 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, the elder—arch- 
foe of the League of Nations and of Wilson— 
standing nearby * * * The cold look that 
Wilson gave him * * * The polite, deferen- 
tial Harding helping the broken Wilson to 
his feet * * * Harding taking the oath a 
few minutes later alone on the east front, 
happy, hopeful, solemn. 

“Memories, too, of Wiliam Howard Taft 
as he said farewell at Union Station on March 
4, 1913 * * A reporter asking him what 
he would miss most * * * ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘the 


` power—the power of the Presidency.’ 


“Thoughts of Truman * * the power he 
had * * * the power we bestow on all our 
Presidents * * * They little realize some- 
times that it is temporary and tran- 
sient * * * The true power is with the peo- 
ple, to repudiate them or enshrine them 
* * * wondering if we will be patient, un- 
partisan, tolerant till we see. 

Maybe we can be.” 


The 43d Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, January 
22 marked the 43d anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

I would like to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to those peo- 
ples of the Ukraine who have labored 
and suffered under the yoke of commu- 
nism since the brutal suppression of 
their rights and freedoms by the Com- 
munists in 1920. 

Although the Ukrainian people are no 
longer free, they still cherish freedom 
and liberty and work and dream of the 
day when they will again be a free and 
independent nation. History has shown 
that the United States has always been 
on the side of those who value liberty 
and freedom and last year the Congress 
recognized the plight of those unfortu- 
nate people who are still under the heel 
of Communist domination by enacting 
resolutions designating a Captive Na- 
tions Week, and authorized the erection 
of a statue to Shevchenko. 
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The independence of Ukraine, pro- 
claimed by the National Council at Kiev, 
in 1918, most tragically was a brief one, 
for in 1920 the Communists brutally sub- 
jugated the people of Ukraine, and have 
held them under their yoke since that 
time. 

The foundation of the democratic Uk- 
rainian Republic was the culmination of 
a long struggle that began in the mid- 
17th century when the Ukrainians were 
first brought under the autocratic Rus- 
sian regime. But the joys of freedom 
were short lived in the new Republic. 
Late in 1920 Communist forces invaded 
that fair land. And for the last 41 years 
the heels of Communist tyranny has lain 
heavy over the freedom-loving peoples 
of the Ukraine. 

Like other wonderful peoples in Europe 
and Asia under the domination of com- 
munism, the Ukraine people have lived 
under the blackest periods in the his- 
tory of mankind, because of the brutali- 
ties and crimes committed against them. 
However, the oppresed Ukraine people 
have never given up hope and heart for 
the day when they may have complete 
freedom. It is this dream of freedom 
that places no limit to the number of 
forces which motivate and put into mo- 
tion the human desire to move forward 
toward freedom. The Ukraine people 
have possessed many fine virtues through 
their long and turbulent history, and 
they have clung to them steadfastly. 

Despite four decades of hardships and 
privations and of indescribable misery, 
the spirit of hope and freedom is not 
dead in the Ukraine. It is my fervent 
hope that the dreams of Ukrainians the 
world over can someday be realized. In 
memory of this anniversary of past in- 
dependence and in sorrow and grief for 
the freedom that was only too brief, I 
offer this tribute to Ukrainians every- 
where. On this 43d anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day, I extend 
my warm and wholehearted sympathy 
and my very best wishes to a fine and 
courageous people. 


Tribute to Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, world 
peace and progress is dependent, axio- 
matically, on the establishment of a cli- 
mate in which individual nations can 
seek, and attain, a self-determined des- 
tiny; and in which differences among 
nations can be accomodated, or negoti- 
ated, without war. The creation of such 
a climate, of course, depends upon en- 
lightened policies of individual nations. 
In turn, these policies are the work of 
leaders within the respective countries. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
an outstanding man, whose leadership 
has greatly helped to shape the course 
of history in Western Europe, indeed in 
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the Western World, during the postwar 
years: Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of West Germany. 

Under his leadership, West Germany 
has accomplished an almost unbeliev- 
able economic recovery in the postwar 
era. By realistic policies against com- 
munism, he, too, has acted as a Rock 
of Gibraltar against the outspreading of 
this Red menace. 

At 85, he stands as a symbol of man- 
hood who, defying time, continues to be 
one of the strong, great men of our era. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article by Dr. Lotte Adenauer, 
daughter of the Chancellor, presenting 
the human side of this outstanding man 
who has had so much to do with shaping 
the course of history in this postwar 
world. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr FATHER; KONRAD ADENAUER 
(By Dr. Lotte Adenauer) 

My father, Konrad Adenauer, was 73 years 
old when he took office as Chancellor of the 
Federal German Republic. Today he is 85. 
But I have seldom known him to be as vigor- 


‘ous, flexible, and energetic as he has been 


during these recent years, with all their 
cares, disputes, and struggles. 

And he has not grown away from his 
family and friends during his term of office. 
He has remained close to us, taking an 
amazingly active interest in ordinary affairs 
of family life, though we have necessarily 
seen less of him. 

“I won't need an alarm clock; haven't 
used one for years,“ my father said one night 
to a hotel manager in Hamburg, The man- 
ager looked at him in astonishment. But he 
still is the first one up in the morning, with- 
out benefit of an alarm clock. 

His working day begins at 6 a, m. By the 
time other people rise he has already gone 
through a pile of documents or, in peace and 
quiet, thought over all aspects of a political 
problem. He has been known to telephone 
& close associate around 7 a.m. to say, “You 
know, I've just been thinking that matter 
over, and I think we'll do it this way.” 

By the time the first mail arrives he has 
already read the newspapers. Between 7 and 
8:30 his car arrives. There are three cars, in 
fact. In front, two detectives ride in an open 
car. Then comes the chancellor's black car, 
and behind rolls a Mercedes, which contains 
complete radio receiving and sending equip- 
ment. 

My father doesn't much care for these 
guardians, but they are considered essential. 
At least, that is the opinion of the security 
service ever since the time they learned of a 
plan to assassinate him on the way to his 
office, 


A TRIP SHE WILL NEVER FORGET 


Shortly after 9 a.m. the first conferences 
usually begin in the chancellor's office at 
Schaumburg palace, in Bonn. 

One of my deepest early impressions of my 
father is the memory of a trip to Berlin from 
Cologne. Now I know what at that time (I 
was only 6 then) I could only vaguely under- 
stand: that my father, as mayor of Cologne, 
was a well known person and an opponent of 
the Nazis. They wished to end his work as 
mayor, 

He remained in Berlin until the end of 
April. Then he sought refuge in the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Maria Laach, where 
Abbot Ildefons, a boyhood friend of his, was 
in charge. My father was arrested in con- 
nection with the Rohem purge in 1934. But 
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then he was released again. Afterward we 
moved to Rhondorf in the Siebengebirge 
mountains. We spent the years there in 
Absolute retirement. My father devoted 
himself to his family and his garden. He 
has always been an enthusiastic gardener. 

For 9 months of that perlod he was ex- 
pelled from Rhondorf and ordered to reside 
outside the Cologne administrative district. 
At that time he lived in nearby Unkel, on 
the Rhine. We visited him frequently, At 
Christmas, 1934, he was permitted to spend 
3 days at home with his family. 

In August, 1944, shortly before the war 
ended, he was arrested again. At first, he 
was in a concentration camp near Cologne, 
and later spent several months in a Gestapo 
prison in Brauweiler, : 


HE LIKES TO TALK OF MANY THINGS 


At the end of the war, the British reap- 
pointed him mayor of Cologne, but then 
removed him from office again. At the re- 
quest of friends, he began devoting himself 
entirely to politics. He organized the CDU 
(Christian Democratic Union), and as a 
result had to do a great deal of traveling: 
To Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Han- 
over, Braunschweig, Kiel. He usually set out 
with a thermos bottle and sandwiches, In 
winter he took his own blankets. He often 
had to sleep on couches in unheated rooms. 

When we had a half hour or so to spend 
together late in the evening, the political 
struggle would be put aside. Then he would 
ask about my brother's school work, or my 
own. He wanted then (and still does) to 
talk about something other than politics: 
Whether the garden had been weeded, how 
the hens were laying, or how the sheep were 
doing. 

Nowadays, of eourse, my father does not 
have much time at home. Let us take a nor- 
mal day at his office. Around 10 o'clock, 
some diplomat will come to see him. Half 
an hour later, the Chancellor talks with two 
bundestag deputies or receives a report on 
some current problem. At 11 o'clock the 
minister for agriculture comes in. Fifteen 
minutes later, he has a lengthy conversation 
with a trade union official. 

In between, the Chancellor may have a cup 
of tea or coffee, Then follow dictation, tele- 
phone calls and the mall. By now, it is past 
1 p.m. 

The afternoon proceeds like the morning: 
Talks, conferences, receptions. These are 
often followed by discussions with close as- 
sociates. 

Meanwhile, important telegrams have 
come from abroad, Some have to be dealt 
with at once. 

The calendar for the day may read, 7:80 
p-m. depart for a speech in * * +*+" The 
car drives up to the door punctually. At 8 
o'clock, Chancellor Adenauer stands on a 
platform and expounds political ideas. He 
talks for perhaps an hour and a half, Re- 
turning home, he often finds important 
papers or phone calls awaiting him. About 
11 o'clock, he goes to bed, 

My father simply refuses to acknowledge 
that his life involves continuous tension. 
He knows what he can expect of himself, 
and carefully practices what he considers 
physical moderation. His strength, though, 
does seem to exceed that of most people his 
age. His associates, who have to keep pace 
with him, think so. 

HOBBIES ARE ART, FLOWERS, MUSIC 

His hobbies are few, but dear to him. 

My father’s fondness for flowers, especially 
roses, springs from a genuine closeness to 
nature, from his interest in botany, from a 
highly cultivated sense of beauty. It ful- 
fills a personal need for activity outside the 
round of daily tasks. He has a rock garden 
on the slope of a hill in Rhondorf, below the 
Drachenfels, that he found time to lay out 
himself, = 
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Innate understanding and a cultivated 
taste for good painting have made the Chan- 
cellor an expert critic and collector. Oc- 
caslonally you will come across a picture 
standing on the floor in the living room, 
beside the couch or the old photograph 
laden secretary desk. The picture is either 
a new acquisition or one that a friend or art 
dealer has sent for an opinion. He says that 
quiet contemplation of painting helps to 
renew his strength for his dally tasks. 

Father also seeks and finds strength in 
music. For years he lacked the time for 
concerts. But he steals a free evening now 
and then, or a free hour, to play the phono- 
graph. He has a fine collection of Bach, 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and his favorite 
Schubert songs. 

THINGS NOT DONE FAST ENOUGH 


His sober style of clothing 1s a part of the 
manner of life which relatives and friends 
characterize. as “disciplined and sensible.” 
He never smokes. Only occasionally will he 
take a bottle of good white Rhine wine. He 
appreciates good food, but eats lightly. 

His doctors haye no reason, indeed, to be 
displeased with his diet. But they are wor- 
ried, sometimes, about his grueling schedule. 
In their opinion, he is squandering his 
energy. But the Chancellor appears deaf to 
their warnings. Every minute in his long 
day is filled. He ls often in a hurry, but he 
never Harries subordinates, though he de- 
mands a great deal of them. In the wildest 
turmoil, his associates say he always shows 
an calmness. 

His chauffeur, old Schumacher, has no 
peace, however. As far as the Chancellor is 
concerned, the chauffeur cannot bear down 
hard enough on the accelerator. 

The man sitting in the back is unmoved 
by the speed, which often exceeds 75 miles 
per hour. Even then, he will tap his chauf- 
feur on the shoulder, “Look, Schumacher, 
can't you make it a bit faster?” 

“Can't you make it faster?” has become 
almost a proverbial phrase among my fa- 
ther's associates. To the Chancellor, a good 
many things are not done fast enough. 

In the period between 1946 and 1948, father 
was always aware of how crucial the period 
was for the shaping of the new state of 
Germany and for Europe. “Right now the 
switches are being thrown,” he sald more 
than once. That may be one of the reasons 
he has never spared himself, mentally or 
physically. 

ALWAYS TALKED AGAINST HITLER 


In 1946-47—for instance—the office of the 
Christian Democratic Party was in Cologne, 
on Herwarthstrasse. Above father’s office 
were apartments. In one of these lived an 
old woman, One day she was trying to carry 
two. pails of coal upstairs from the cellar 
when suddenly she heard footsteps behind 
her. A man took the pails out of her hands 
and tramped briskly up the stairs with them. 
At the top landing he turned around and 
she realized that it was father who had 
carried the coal for her. 

“Please don't tell.“ he sald. Otherwise. 
the young folks will think that I'm simply 
trying to compete with them.” 

I will never forget something my father 
once told me: “I believe a good man in 
politics must know a great deal, work hard 
and have respect for the opinions of others, 
even if he does not share those opinions, He 
must love his people and must be prepared 
to offer other nations the same regard and 
appreciation which he demands for his own." 

These are words of a statesman. His love 
for democracy is not new. Only a few peo- 
ple recall how father addressed the conven- 
tion of German mayors in 1930, telling them 
that they must never betray democracy, and 
that they should resist Hitler. 

I'm still proud of his courage in the face 
of the growing Nazi power. 
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“I consider democracy the only possible 
form in which so great and cultured a 
nation as the German nation can govern it- 
self,” he said at the time. 

Father has never changed his mind on the 
ideal of a free, democratic Germany and 
world, 


Speaker Sam Courts Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., carried 
an excellent editorial on January 30, 
1961, which expresses the feeling, I be- 
lieve, of many of us in the House who 
are opposed to the present proposal to 
expand the membership of the Rules 
Committee. 

With the belief my colleagues will find 
the editorial informative, I insert it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

SPEAKER Sam Courts DANGER 


Apparently, every office-holding Democrat 
in North Carolina with the exception of those 
elected to represent congreasional districts 
is supporting House Speaker Sam RAYBURN’S 
plan to pack the House Rules Committee. 

Goy. Terry Sanford has kept the telephone 
wires humming in an effort to talk North 
Carolina solons into going on with the move 
supported by Democratic liberals in Congress. 

The State YDC head is throwing his weight, 
for whatever it’s worth, into the battle in 
favor of changing the membership of the 
Rules Committee. 

But, at last count, North Carolina Demo- 
crats in Congress stood 9-1 against the pro- 
posal. There were indications, too, that Re- 
Publican Caries R. Jonas of the 10th Dis- 
trict would vote against the committee pack- 
ing resolution. 

Does this mean that our Democrats in the 
House are still thi in Neanderthal 
terms, that they're living in the dark ages? 
Not at all. 

There is a good and valid reason to oppose 
the expediency of this change in one com- 
mittee. It has to do with the orderly 
processes of constitutional government, and 
the checks and balances of our system. 

The worst thing about packing the Rules 
Committee with those who would be favor- 
able to legislation espoused by the liberals 
is the precedent this sort of thing would set. 

RAYBURN says he wants to enlarge the 
Rules Committee to give the Kennedy legis- 
lative program a clear route to the floor of 
the House. In order to assure this Speaker 
RAysuRN would have to appoint men to the 
committee to do his bidding. In effect, he 
would be the dictator and not the Speaker 
of the House. 

The action is based upon the claim that 
the program will be bottled up in a commit- 
tee controlled by conservatives. But it has 
been demonstrated time and again that if a 
majority of the House Members want to vote 
on a bill they can do so—Rules Committee 
Opposition notwithstanding. 

The committee packing move, in & nut- 
shell, is designed to make the legislative 
process easy. More than that, it is fashioned 
to give the White House greater control over 
the House of Representatives—a change 
which could be dangerous. 

In the absence of absolute necessity for 
such a change, the precedent is extremely 
unwise. If one committee can be packed by 
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today's majority, others can be packed by 
other majorities in other Congresses. 

Once this snowball starts rolling, we may 
see the ridiculous spectacle in each Con- 
gress of committees being enlarged, reduced, 
shuffled, reshuffled, stacked, packed, loaded, 
and unloaded until the House more nearly 
resembles a public works project than a 
deliberative body. 

If a majority of the Members of the House 
want to vote on any piece of Kennedy legis- 
lation, they now have the power to do so. 
The packing of a committee to make it 
easier is Irresponsible. 

We hope North Carolina’s Congressmen 
stick to their rights and their guns 


Tax Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this session, I introduced a bill (S. 10) to 
establish a Hoover-type Commission for 
reform of our Fedéral tax system. Cur- 
rently, the measure is pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

A companion bill, H.R, 1846, has been 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. The purpose of these measures is 
to carry out a top-to-bottom revision of 
our tax laws, creating greater equity and 
efficiency in the system. 

A comprehensive formula, based, not 
upon expediency, but, rather, upon long- 
er planning, has long been a desirable 
goal. 

President Kennedy, during the preelec- 
tion campaign, expressed an awareness 
of the need for tax reform. Mr. Morti- 
mer M. Caplin, the new head of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, also brings to 
the Service some specific ideas on revi- 
sion of the tax structure. 

I sincerely hope, however, that we do 
not again engage in a haphazard attack 
upon our tax laws. Rather, we need to 
carry out a logical, realistic revision that 
will serve the long-range interests of the 
country. This means establishing a 
more equitable way to get the funds nec- 
essary to support essential programs, 
while, at the same time, insuring incen- 
tive, rather than tax obstructions, to 
growth and expansion of our free-enter- 
prise system. 

Yesterday, the Washington Post pub- 
lished an article, written by Gilbert Haile, 
entitled “Tax Reforms Mr. Caplin 
Wants.“ The article reflects the need 
for revision of our system, as well as spe- 
cific ways in which the Commissioner 
would like to see it revised. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Charlottesville (Va.) Dally 
Progress] 


THE Tax REFORM Mr. CAPLIN Wants 
(By Gilbert Haile) 


Mortimer M, Caplin, University of Virginia 
law professor and former boxer who will be- 
come head of the Internal Revenue Service, 
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is a man deeply concerned over lack of con- 
fidence in the Federal tax structure. 

He believes that something should be done 
about it by broadening and simplifying the 
tax base so that persons of equal income 
would be taxed on an equal basis, He be- 
lieves this would restore public confidence 
and cost the Government not a whit of 
revenue, 

Caplin spelled out his tax views before 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
1958 and in an article the same year in the 
Virginia Law Review, a magazine of which 
he was editor in chief in his law school days 
at the university. 

Caplin sees five causes for lack of con- 
fidence in tax laws: 

1. The impact of high rates, which has led 
to -increased interest in tax planning, in 
means for arranging one’s affairs to minimize 
taxation, and in tax avoidance, 

2. Tax laws which are unbelleyably com- 
plex. 

3. Emphasis upon tax gadgets developed 
by the tax broker, a person who, for a com- 
mission, solicits sales and deals which de- 
pend upon a tax quirk for their validity. 

4, Discrimination resulting from percent- 
age depletion, additional types of capital 

and new exclusions, exemptions, or 
credits where the resulting loss in revenue 
must be borne by less-favored taxpayers. 

5. Sporadic enforcement: * * * Whether 
it is a question of size or lack of top-quality 
personnel, the Internal Revenue Service is 
not adequately exercising its auditing func- 
tions. 

Caplin advocates, first, drastic reductions 
in the tax rate for both the higher and 
lower income brackets, cutting the upper 
level to 65 percent and the little man to 
a 10 percent bracket. But he would exact 
a price for this, in order to maintain the 
revenue from taxes. 

In the higher bracket, Caplin would elimi- 
nate or greatly revise capital gains relief and 
other special treatments. “While the high 
rates give the impression of taxing severely,” 
he said, “they are effective only as to those 
high-bracket taxpayers unable to qualify 
under a relief provision—mostly individuals 
whose income is earned through personal 
service. 

“A dual program of rate reduction, plus 
elimination of major relief provisions, would 
tend to place taxpayers of equal income on 
the same tax basis. Any revenue lost from 
this rate reduction could be completely re- 
captured by the relief elimination.” 

In the bottom income bracket, Caplin 
would eliminate sick pay and dividend ex- 
clusions, and credit for retirement income 
and dividends received. 

Caplin would also adopt general averaging 
provisions for all forms of income. 

“Hardships are invariably encountered 
when progressive rates are applied to irregu- 
lar and fluctuating amounts of income real- 
ised over a series of individual taxable years,” 
he says. 

A simple averaging provision comparable 
to the Canadian system, or a moving-average 
approach, are suggested as two possibilities, 
but Caplin has said: 

“Whatever the choice, such rules would 
nullify the main agrument for our present 
distinction for long-term capital gains and 
would provide general relief on an equal 
basis for all taxpayers.” 

If the capital gains feature remains in 
the law, Caplin believes, the holding period 
should be extended to at least 1 year, the 
25 percent alternative tax should be elim- 
inated, and all taxpayers should be allowed 
to claim only the 60 percent deduction for 
net long-term capital gain, 

“If capital gains are not to be superseded 
by a general averaging provision,” he has 
said, “their preferential treatment should 
be sharply limited.” 
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Caplin wrote in the Virginia Law Review: 

“We have reached a danger polnt which 
strongly evidences an undermining of the 
tax morality of large numbers of people. 

“Yet I believe these threats can be met 
by adopting amendments aimed primarily at 
eliminating tax preferences and favyors— 
amendments focused on creating a revenue 
system which Is fair, equitable, neutral in 
impact between similar dollars of income. 

“Only in this manner will taxpayer con- 
fidence be restored.” 


Financing Home Rule for Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written on the subject 
of aid to education. The discussions have 
been approached from many angles. 

Following herewith is a most interest- 
ing article from the Wall Street Journal 
entitled, “Financing Home Rule for 
Schools”; 

From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 30, 1961] 
Tue BOOKSHELF: FINANCING HOME RULE FOR 
SCHOOLS 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Two years ago, in a magnificently docu- 
mented book called “School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead," Roger A. Freeman demon- 
strated that the cáse for pouring massive 
Federal billions into education was largely 
propaganda. 

The truth was that the local school dis- 
tricts were on top of school needs, that aver- 
age teachers’ salaries during a 30-year period 
had been raised from $1,420 to $5,160 
(thus keeping well ahead of the inflation), 
that school expenditures (and corresponding 
appropriations) had jumped 581 percent 
while enrollment figures were climbing 42 
percent, The number of pupils per teacher 
had been declining, and teachers themselves 
had been required to spend more hours 
garnering credits in education college 
courses which were supposed to make them 
better teachers. There was nothing, in short, 
the matter with the monetary or statistical 
response of the American people to their 
education needs. 

In a new book, “Taxes for the Schools,” 
Mr. Freeman adheres to the same line of 
argument: That money is not the most im- 
portant issue in this matter of public educa- 
tion, What we need, he says, Is a better use 
of the facilities we have, sparked by a better 
basic theory of education, one which will 
concentrate on ways of using classroom 
hours without waste of the pupils’ time and 
attention on inessentials. In brief, more 
education for the money. 

But even though we do not require the 
massive doses of dollars which the quantita- 
tive school of thought insists upon, Mr. Free- 
man is not naive enough to say that no in- 
creases in school budgets are necessary. 
During the next two decades pupil enroll- 
ment will climb another 20 percent to 30 
percent, and by 1970 annual school reyenue 
needs will double, going from $12 billion to 
$24 billion. And the question of taxes for the 
$12 billion will continue to agitate Congress 
as the Federal-aiders battle it out with the 
proponents of local responsibility and 
control. 
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HARD SCRATCHING 


Where is the additional $12 billion com- 
ing from? Balancing the trend lines for 
population growth and annual productivity 
increases, Mr. Freeman thinks it reasonable 
enough to suppose that $6 billion of addi- 
tional education tax money will come in the 
natural course of events from increased to- 
tals at present rates. But the remaining 86 
billion must represent hard scratching. 
Per capita taxes for schools will have to be 
increased. 

The argument of members of the incom- 
ing Kennedy administration has been that 
the States and cities are already milking lo- 
cal property taxes of all the education money 
that can be squeezed out of them. To add 
to school plant and to pay for increases in 
teachers’ salaries, so this group insists, the 
Federal Government will have to take in- 
come and corporation tax money and pass it 
back to the States. This argument, accord- 
ing to Mr. Freeman, represents so much 
nonsense. The income tax, he says, is al- 
ready as high as it can be pushed—and noth- 
ing more can be squeezed out of it for edu- 
cation without cutting back on other Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

The home property tax, on the other hand, 
represents only a little more than 3 percent 
of the total U.S. tax bill. And this in a land 
where more and more people are home own- 
ers. The potential yield of the property tax, 
so Mr. Freeman says, is underrated. More- 
over, as Mr. Freeman presents the case, it 18 
not a question of soaking the home owner or 
the real estate possessed by a business estab- 
lishment. New private construction in the 
coming decade will come to half a trillion 
dollars, which will augment the tax rolls 
without any big increase in present rates or 
assessments. Thousands of square miles of 
land are destined to be converted to indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential use—and 
thelr prices (and assessed valuations) will 
rise. The worth of all private real estate 
could rise in the next decade to $1.2 trillion 
from the $750 billion of 1957. 

At an average effective tax rate of 1.5 per- 
cent, this increase in property values will add 
$6 billion to $7 billion a year to property tax 
collections. So this is where the school 
money can be found. Federal remittances to 
the States for education needs will be 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Freeman proposes some other ways of 
“hanging the bell around the cat's neck.“ 
An additional 1 percent retail sales tax in 
all the States would yield 62.5 billion for 
education. And, if education tax mony has 
to be taken out of incomes, slightly higher 
rates and lower exemptions on State income 
taxes would yield an additional $1 billion. 
This would mean that only $2.5 billion of 
the needed extra school money would have 
to come out of personal property. 


WEDGE FOR EDUCATIONISTS 


Since the States and municipalities can 
50 obviously afford to finance their own 
schools, Mr. Freeman thinks the drive for 
Federal ald to education masks a desire on 
the part of the educational hierarchy to use 
Federal money as an entering wedge for 
national control. The professional school 
administrators, according to this view, think 
it easler to dominate the schools from Wash- 
ington than from a thousand separate van- 
tage points in the local communities. 
Whether control by professionals from Wash- 
ington would result in better education than 
we now have under local school board auton- 
omy depends on one's rating of the battle- 
hardened fraternity who constitute the dom- 
inant modern educational bureaucracy, Mr. 
Freeman obviously doesn’t think the battle- 
hardened fraternity can be trusted to im- 
prove the quality of education. 


Indeed, if there were a real drive to get 
more out of our educational plant and our 
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teachers, we would not even need $12 billion 
extra per year by 1970 to take care of the 
increased enrollment. The teachers’ tasks, 
so Mr. Freeman summarizes the qualitative 
argument, are made more difficult by the 
recent proliferation of frill courses. The 
curriculum has been watered down and the 
program stretched out. At least 2 of the 12 
compulsory school years are wasted. 

Mr. Freeman thinks the American people 
are committed to home rule in education. 
He doubts that the extraordinary efforts of 
the school aid protagonists against no or- 
ganized resistance have brought massive 
Federal schoo] aid as close to realization as 
its supporters believe. But a token bill is 
one of the Kennedy musts. Will that be the 
entering wedge for massive support? 

Mr. Freeman's book is loaded with ammu- 
nition for those who would fight the token 
bill from the outset. But someone will have 
to pare it down for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


His Hobby Is Flying Upside Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include therewith an article appearing 
in the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
of August 28, 1960, titled “His Hobby Is 
Flying Upside Down.” This is the story 
of Beverly Howard. Beverly Howard, a 
Georgian and a distinguished one, came 
to Charleston, S.C., about 30 years ago. 
While in my city, he became one of the 
most accomplished and proficient filers 
in the United States. Having borrowed 
and worked for money to obtain his 
training to become a pilot, Beverly, whom 
we affectionately know as Bevo, started 
a commercial flying business in Charles- 
ton and later became the owner of the 
Hawthorne Flying Service which still 
operates in Charleston and which has a 
contract for supplying all commercial 
and private planes flying into and leay- 
ing the large municipal airport in my 
city. Mr. Howard, a mild-mannered and 
soft-spoken individual, is an indefatiga- 
ble worker for perfection. He has 

renown as one of the Nation’s 
outstanding aviators. During World 
War II he operated many training in- 
Stallations for his country as well as 
trained thousands of pilots for our al- 
lies. Subsequent to the war, he operated 
a contract training business at Moultrie, 
Ga., and at other places in the South 
for the Department of the Air Force, at 
which places he has established himself 
as one of the most outstanding teachers 
of this indispensable adjunct to our mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. Howard enjoys flying and has as 
his hobby performing for many large 
civic, State, and National events. He 
has many planes in which he carries on 
his dangerous hobby of flying at low al- 
titudes, upside down, inverted barrel rolls 
and many other dangerous and compli- 
cated things which literally take the 
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breath from his spectators when he goes 
through these many maneuvers which 
seem almost impossible. 

The Atlanta paper saw fit to write an 
interesting and informative article on 
this distinguished American, and I con- 
sider it my privilege to insert this article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that 
the Nation can know what this Georgian 
and South Carolinian is doing for his 
Nation as well as his own hobby and re- 
laxation. I am honored that I know 
Beverly Howard and that I can call him 
my friend. 

His Honnr Is FLYING Ursmr Down 
(By Karl Fleming) 

When Beverly Howard, a mild-looking, 46- 
year-old business executive out of Moultrie, 
Ga, approaches a railroad crossing in his 
automobile, he always comes to a full stop 
and flings open a door—the way bus drivers 
do. 

But far from being the milquetoast cut of 
fellow that this aforesaid fact possibly may 
imply, Beverly (Bevo) Howard is, and has 
been for the last 30-odd years, one of the 
greatest acrobatic flyers in the world. 

The explanation for this seemingly irre- 
concilable team of facts is that Bevo Howard 
is more leery of automobiles than airplanes. 
He thinks he’s taking a greater risk when he 
drives to the airport than when he picks a 
handkerchief off a runway with his airplane 
wingtip while flying upside down at 130 
miles an hour. 

Although acrobatic flying obviously is no 
game for the faint of heart, Bevo Howard 
thinks it calls for more know-how than 
nerve. Planning, and not taking unneces- 
sary chances, is the thing in acrobatic flying. 
he says, which may explain how he's survived 
since the age of 16 in what’s at best a risky 
sort of avocation. 

He's staged over 1,000 acrobatic flying ex- 
hibitions, before millions of people here and 
abroad, and lived through it all without a 
scratch, although he performs such appar- 
ently careless stunts as zooming over an air- 
field, 150 feet off the ground, upside down, 
with his hands off the controls. 

For the last 15 years, he's been perform- 
ing in the same little plane, a 185-horse- 
power Buecker Jungmeister, a stubby Ger- 
man craft that cathe to this country aboard 
the ill-fated Hindenburg in 1936. 

The only plane of its type in the Nation, 
it weighs 925 pounds and has a 
of 21 feet 7 inches. So famous has it be- 
come that the Smithsonian Institution wants 
it. And Bevo has promised to give it to 
the Smithsonian—when he retires from ac- 
robatic flying, which he isn’t planning to 
do soon, although he's reached the age when 
most men are reduced to such exertions as 
gin rummy and drowning worms on the end 
of a fishpole. 

Acrobatic flying. a sport in which Bevo 
has been a three-time national champion 
and a three-time international champion, is 
but a hobby for him, although his business 
is flying, too. He is president of Hawthorne 
Aviation, which under his guidance grew 
from a little two-plane operation in the 
early 1930's into a four-State, multimillion- 
dollar corporation. 

Mr. Howard, a quiet-spoken, slender man 
with blue-gray eyes, grew up and went to 
high shcool in Augusta. He lived two blocks 
from the airport and was bitten hard by 
the flying bug at a young age, so bad in 
fact that at 15 he went to work at the air- 
field as a line boy and worked 9 long months 
to earn enough money for 7 hours of flying 
time. And after washing airplanes, making 
parachute jumps, selling tickets for serial 
rides, and performing a thousand and one 
mental tasks around the field, he soloed at 
the age of 16, in 1931. 
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After finishing high school he enrolled at 
the Junior College of Augusta, but soon quit 
and went to work for $10 a week as line boy 
and assistant grease monkey at Hawthorne 
in Charleston. Four years later, he owned 
the business. 

After the founder of Hawthorne died the 
family sold most of the stock in the busi- 
ness to T. P. Ball, who is now chief pilot for 
Delta Airline. Bevo also got a few shares. 
In 1936, when Mr. Ball got a.chance to get 
an airline flying job, he sold out to Bevo for 
$3,500. A short while later, Bevo also got 
a chance to fly commercial, and at 21 he be- 
came the youngest airline pilot in history. 

But, except for 2 years as an airline pilot, 
Bevo has flown acrobatics—he doesn’t like 
to hear it called stunt flying—and worked 
with his business. 


He flew his first acrobatic performance at 
Walterboro, S.C., in 1933, for free, and since 
has staged exhibitions all over the world, 
once performing in Paris before a crowd of 
300,000, 

Before acquiring the Buecker, which is 
thought to be the best acrobatic plane ever 
built, Bevo performed in an old 3714-horse- 
power Cub, with which he became the first 
man in history to perform an outside loop 
in a light plane. Subsequently he used a 
clip-wing Cub. At one time he was the 
highest paid acrobatic flyer in the business, 
getting as much as $1,000 for a 15-minute 
exhibition. 

There never have been more than 10 or 
12 top acrobatic pilots operating at one time, 
a fact that has surprised and disappointed 
Bevo. “You have to have a strong desire 
for it, and it requires long years of practice 
to perfect, but I don't think there is any 
particular danger associated with acrobatic 
flying. If I thought I was taking chances 
or at least unusual chances—I'd quit today,” 
said Bevo. 

He was married in 1941 at Charleston to 
his first female flying student. 

“The moral of that is: Don't teach girls 
to fiy unless you want to get married,” said 
Bevo. The Howards have three daughters 
and two sons. 


In 1941 he received a contract to train 
pilots for the Army Air Force at Orange- 
burg, 5.0., and since then Hawthorne has 
trained some 30,000 military and civilian 
flyers. He was awarded France's Legion of 
Honor for training French pilots. His home 
base is at Spencer Air Base near Moultrie, 
where Hawthorne operates a contract flying 
school for the Air Force. Frequently he 
hops into the little red and white Buecker 
and scoots off for exhibitions all over the 
country. But presently, due to the press 
of business, he makes only about 12 appear- 
ances a year. In his exhibitions, he begins 
with a take-off and inverted climb, goes into 
a series of slow rolls, double snap rolls, 
234 snap rolls on top of loops, all executed 
below an altitude of 1,500 feet. He climaxes 
his precision act by flying upside down at 
120 miles an hour and cutting a ribbon held 
up between two 19-foot cane poles, 


During some 30 years of flying, he's had 
only one real mishap and that wasn't as- 
sociated with his acrobatic flying. In 1938, 
a series of tornadoes struck Charleston and 
newsmen were all over the place, wanting 
pictures. Bevo flew a photographer over 
Charleston all day and that night agreed to 
fiy the pictures to Columbia and Atlanta. 
“The big mistake I made was ever taking 
off," he said. The sky was foggy and over- 
cast and his plane had no equipment for 
instrument flying. About 20 miles out of 
Columbia, the sky got so thick he couldn't 
even tell whether he was flying rightside up 
or not. “I bailed out when I saw a tree go 
by,” he sald. The plane went down about 
100 yards away and Bevo rushed to it to 
retrieve the photographs. 
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“I hitched a ride and got to the paper 
office in Columbia at about 1 am. There 
was one man working at a typewriter in 
the city room when I walked in with my 
parachute in one hand and the pictures in 
the other. You should have seen the look 
on his face.” 


Need for Change in Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, in the 
December 5, 1960, edition of the Indio, 
Calif., Daily News, there appeared an 
article by the editor and publisher, 
Virgil Pinkley, in which he discusses the 
lack of flexibility in our foreign aid pro- 

gram in Mindinao, and that too little 
arhan pe is being paid to immediate 
needs. 


Editor Pinkley’s column on this sub- 

ject is a result of a personal interview 
with the late President Ramon 
Magsaysay. 
Mr. President, in order that the Mem- 
bers of Congress and others may have 
the opportunity to read Editor Pinkley’s 
comments and observations, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For Your INFORMATION 

Today there is urgent need to change dras- 
tically our foreign-aid program. This can 
and should be done, and if handled properly 
would result in considerable reductions in 
expenditures. 


There is pressing need for a completely in the 


new and fresh approach. The threadbare 
argument used to defend the status quo and 
continue programs devised 15 years and more 
ago, is that we are not interested in tempo- 
rary or stopgap projects, but in building 
long-range and sound economies in the na- 
tions we assist. But this has little merit and 
validity in view of the challenges and need 
of the hour. 

Flying down to Mindanao, the big island 
to the south in the Philippines Archipelago, 
the late President Ramond Magsaysay said: 

“Virgil, America has done and is doing 
some wonderful things for my country. All 
Filipinos ere grateful. I love and admire 
your country and the principles for which it 
stands.” 

Then after a slight delay he continued: 
“What I am unable to understand is why 
long-range and costly ald programs conceived 
by some of your well-meaning but poorly 
informed countrymen are continued despite 
changed conditions and needs.” 

I asked this strongly pro-American friend 
and supporter to explain. 

PROBLEM IS NOW 


“Take the big electrical works program 
being constructed at some hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in Mindanao,” he replied. 
“In 6 or 7 years it will bring many, many 
benefits to my country. It is a magnificent 
and positive gesture of friendship and con- 
cern on the part of the American people.” 

Then with dark eyes afire and speaking 
emotionally, he leaned toward me and de- 
clared, “But my problem with communism 
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is not 6 or 7 years hence. It is today, this 
hour, this week, and the coming month. 

“I have empty bellies to fill, clothes to 
cover naked bodies, and there is great and 
growing need for schools, jobs, houses, health, 
and sanitation and urgently required com- 
munications and transportation. These are 
all challenges which must be met now. 

“Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
grateful, extremely grateful, for your con- 
tinued generosity. But I need immediately 
far less costly programs operating at the 
village level. I need to reach the people and 
their Lives on a datiy basis. 


“NO SUCCESS 


“I have tried repeatedly,” the late Presl- 
dent continued, “to secure approval in Ma- 
nila and Washington for a modest program 
which would cost perhaps $20 million. But 
I have had no success. Constantly I am told 
that the program does not meet the overall 
planning in Washington.” 

Here was the crux to our entire overseas 
aid program. Our failure to consult sufi- 
clently in advance with proven and known 
local leaders as to the most urgent needs. 
Our inflexible position. Our blind adher- 
ence to a program designed years ago to meet 
a need which existed then, but subsequently 
has changed radically. Our refusal to alter 
programs, or admit that perhaps a better 
way could be found. 

Whenever I go to Washington I am im- 
pressed and startled by the attitude of many 
governmental chiefs and heads of depart- 
ments. They are intent on keeping their full 
personnel, and retaining their grand duchy. 
They resist, like the plague, any change. 
These men and women would be the first to 
deny such a charge and the last to admit the 
same. But the truth is that most Washing- 
ton bureaucrats want and seek power and 
they fight any efforts to switch or alter the 
game. 

SAME OLD FACES 


Generally speaking most of the desks or 
departments in the State Department are 
being run today by people who have been in 
charge, or second in command, for the past 
12 to 16 years, of administrations 
have little effect. Today we are still pushing, 
3 and n programs concelved 

closing days of World War Il—and 
that's 15 years ago. 

It has been my belief, and the feeling is 
stronger now than ever, that we have spent 
far, far more than was needed on foreign 
aid, that much of the money brought only 
meager returns and that we must change our 
basic approaches and attitudes. We urgently 
need to stop thinking that everything we de- 
sire can be bought and that only endless bil- 
lions are essential. Our need is to meet and 
treat people overseas as equals, to impress 
them with our concern about their welfare 
and progress and to win their respect. 

All of this will require new and better 
programs and vastly improved personnel with 
the proper training and attitudes. Many of 
the plans in existence should be pulled out 
by the roots or drastically changed. Numer- 
ous projects now planned should be totally 
scrapped. All this will take a fresh approach 
and high courage. 

I asked Ramon Magsaysay what modest 
program he had tried to sell. 

“First,” he replied, “I would dig a fresh 
water well in every barrio (village), The 
mother two or three times each day would 
come to this well in the village square to 
get fresh water for cooking and drinking 
purposes Instead of dipping up polluted wa- 
ter from a muddy stream. Over this well 
would be a metal plaque stating that this 
well is the gift of the people of the United 
States to all Filipinos, The cost would be 
about $4 to $5 million. 

“Second, I would have the Filipino army 
build prefab schools for about 2,500 
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each or some $1,250. These would be left in 
the village squares. Fathers would erect 
them and buld benches, tables, and chairs 
for the students. Mothers would weave rugs 
for the floors and make paintings for the 
walls. The cost would be about $5 million. 
Here again there would be a metal marker 
stating that the school reflects the interest 
and concern America has in the Philippines. 

“Third, some local flood control projects 
would be pushed. These would enable us to 
grow two rice crops annually instead of los- 
ing our crops and lands every other year and 
sending some 840 million to import 
rice. Actually, we should export rice. Each 
of these projects should have an archway 
carrying the information that the American 
people have given us this facility as a further 
demonstration of their love of us, This 
cost would also be around $5 million. 

“With the remaining money," Magsaysay 
continued, “I would construct some badly 
needed secondary roads which would permit 
farmers to get their crops out to villages 
and markets and enable the people in the 
barrios and citles to enjoy the yleld of our 
fields. Here again there would be suitable 
public recognition of what America is doing. 

“Every day every Filipino would see and 
observe several times what you are doing to 
assist us. It would be a magnificent and 
highly effective answer to Communist prom- 
ises and propaganda. 

“With such a program,” the great Pilipino 
leader and champion of freedom concluded, 
“my task of fighting communism would be 
greatly reduced. All of these projects could 
be finished within 2 or 3 years. Many of 
them could begin next week and be operat- 
ing within a month. This is positive and 
bold action at the village level. It is what 
we need in the Philippines and in many parts 
of the far Pacific and Asia.” 

Here then was an inspiring and dynamic 
leader, known for his honesty, courage, and 
high dedication, speaking to us as friends 
and colleagues. But we were either blind, 
deaf, or totally indifferent. 

How much longer will we persist in a pro- 
gram which is overly expensive, and one 
which is inefficient and inelfective? 

Time can work just as well for the Reds 
as ourselyes, and especially if they utilize 
time more intelligently. 

Here, indeed, is a mammoth and vital fron- 
tier which needs exploring and development. 


Growth Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from Greenfield (Ind.) Daily Reporter 
of January 28, 1961: 

GROWTH PROGRAM 


National Review Bulletin says, “The In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association encourages 
Senator Kennedy to act on his preelection 
promise to liberaliza tax depreciation al- 
lowances to help stimulate business. A re- 
port to the IBA convention attributed much 
of West Germany's postwar progress to real- 
istic depreciation policies, and also “sug-~ 
gested that the Government (1) increase 
the dividend tax credit rate from 4 percent 
to 20 percent, the Canadian level; (2) reduce 
the maximum income tax rate from 92 per- 
cent to 50 percent; (3) permit businesses to 
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average out Income over a reasonable period 
for tax purposes; and (4) cut the capital 
gains tax in half.“ 

These proposals, let it be emphasized, are 
not designed to give a tax handout to busi- 
ness, They simply recognize that our tax 
laws, as they apply to the depreciation of 
Plant and equipment and industrial expan- 
sion in general, are obsolete, date from the 
preinflation, pre-cold-war era, and add up 
to a massive road block in the way of mod- 
ernization, progress, and the ability of Amer- 
ican producers to meet low-cost foreign 
competition. 

Senator Kennedy’s campaign was geared 
to the growth issue. In his view our eco- 
nomie growth has been too slow, and needs 
to be speeded up. Nothing could do more 
to stimulate growth than a program such 
as the Investment Bankers’ Association 
urges, 


Challenge of the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
out of the deliberations of the 86th Con- 
Gress, and of the recently concluded cam- 
Paign fof the Presidency, there has 
emerged an idea which has fired the 
imaginations of both young and old. I 
speak of the proposal for an Interna- 
tional Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps will permit us to use, 
in the field of international relations, 
One of our greatest national resources— 
the youth of our country. Our young 
People today stand as willing and able to 
Serve mankind and the Nation in time 
of peace as their predecessors have been 
in time of war. 

The Peace Corps is a bold and chal- 
lenging idea. It underlines our faith in 
the ideals of our country and in our 
young men and women as exponents of 
those ideals. We propose to invest vigor, 
imagination, courage and friendship. 
The only return that we seek on this in- 
vestment is a betterment in the oppor- 
tunities for life in those parts of the 
World where better opportunities are 
needed. 

The concept of broadening govern- 
Ment service “beyond the area of the 
military” underlies a recent editorial 
that appeared in the Oregon Statesman, 
& leading newspaper in my State. Be- 
Cause I know the interest many of my 
Colleagues have expressed in the Peace 
Corps, I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, “Peace Corps Needed,” be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
us follows: 

Peace Corrs NEEDED 

Almost lost in the closing days of the 
Campaign was a major speech by President- 
elect Jack Kennedy in which he advocated 
& US. Peace Corps composed of young men 
Who would serve with U.S. technical aid mis- 
slons abroad as an alternative to the mili- 
tary draft, 

These young men would take stif ex- 
ammatlona prior to acceptance to essure 
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they understood the language, customs and 
problems of the foreign areas in which they 
were to be sent. 

This proposal dovetails with a stand taken 
long ago by the Statesman. We have con- 
tended there is merit in the complaints of 
many college people that ROTO training of- 
ten is wasteful of time. We have opposed 
the abolition of ROTC, however, on the 
grounds that every generation of young peo- 
ple has an obligation to shoulder the burden 
of the Nation's defense. We have advocated 
the broadening of that service beyond the 
area of the military. 

The cold war has proven that supremacy 
over other nations is not won by battles 
alone. The corps of well-trained Russians, 
moving into foreign lands, speaking the lan- 
guage of the country, understanding foreign 
peoples and their needs are a more serious 
menace than troops, because we have no 
weapons system to oppose them. 

By training a portion of our college peo- 
ple in the languages and background they 
need to enter such a Peace Corps, we can 
convert the griping about compulsory serv- 
ice into enthusiasm for spreading American 
technology and the ideas of American free- 
dom to other lands. 

Kennedy is right when he says the place 
to begin winning the cold war is not in con- 
ferences at the summit, but at the grass- 
roots, in the trade and aid missions and in 
the embassies. 

Robert Bowle, former head of the State De- 
partment policy planning staff, told a Senate 
subcommittee early this month that such a 
plan would have dual benefits. 

He said It would give people of under- 
developed areas a chance to see educated 
Americans “who are not afrald of getting 
their hands dirty” in working in remote 
places. 

It would give some thousands of young 
Americans a chance to see the problems in 
these areas at firsthand, thus providing a 
smali nucleus of public opinion to support 
U.S. foreign policies. Bowie, having served 
as a close adviser to the Dulles and Herter 
administrations in the White House, gives 
an indication that this can, and should, be 
a bipartisan program. 

It should receive the warm support of 
qualified young people who will be able to 
serve their country by actively fighting for 
peace instead of preparing to fight for war. 

This Peace Corps cannot be born, raised 
and put to work overnight. It will take a 
year or two after it is approved before it can 
get into action. For that reason, the pro- 
gram should be given top priority considera- 
tion In the new Congress. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, each Jan- 
uary 22, as it passes, gives the lie to the 
Soviet myth that Communist policies 
toward other peoples are peace-loving 
and nonaggressive. 

On January 22, 1918, the great and 
proud Ukrainian people declared their 
independence and proceeded to establish 
the Ukrainian National Republic in their 
sacred homeland. But since genuine lib- 
erty was intolerable to the Bolsheviks 
even in that day, the Red armies soon 
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crushed the infant republic and by 1920 
it existed only as another chapter in the 
long and tragic history of the Ukrainian 
nation. 

Those who live in freedom have a sol- 
emn responsibility to encourage the 
spark of liberty wherever it yet flickers 
behind the Iron Curtain. We know that 
in spite cf the ruthless suppressions of 
the Ukrainian people in the 1930's and 
the 1940's and the 1950's that their hope 
of freedom still exists to haunt the mas- 
ters of the Kremlin. 

Each January 22 as it dawns must ever 
be the occasion for us who enjoy na- 
tional independence and individual free- 
dom to commemorate the age-old strug- 
gle of this valiant people, 

As long as free men live, the heroic 
struggle of Ukrainians against Russian 
tyranny serves as an example of the hu- 
1 indomitable drive to secure 

erty. 


With All Good Wishes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The editorial appeared in the Fond du 
Lac Commonwealth Reporter and pays 
an outstanding tribute to a distinguished 
American, Dwight David Eisenhower, 
who has served his country in such an 
outstanding manner, and I am sure he 
will continue to do so either in or out of 
Office. 

The editorial follows: 

Wires ALL Goop WISHES 


Dwight David Eisenhower goes to his Get- 
tysburg farm with all Americans wishing 
him well and voleing their thanks for a half 
century of public service ably, earnestly, and 
devotedly performed. 

He leaves the White House virtually as 
popular as when he entered it 8 years ago. 
Not even Franklin D. Roosevelt maintained 
his standing with the people at so generally 
high a level over the years. 

Eisenhower's days in the White House 
were marked by many grave trials and many 
odd, ironic twists of circumstance. 

He was the military hero summoned to 
high office as a nonpoliticlan. Yet many 
students of the American Presidency see 
politics as the President’s great lever with 
both Congress and the people. 

Eisenhower nevertheless sought to lead the 
Nation without the uses of politics. Aware 
of why he was chosen, he tried to keep him- 
self above the political arena. 

This happened also to suit his inclinations. 
He disliked politics, and his concept of the 
Presidencey led him to favor presenting and 
gently urging his programs—but only oc- 
casionally pressing for them. 

By the same token, he was ever the man 
of human decency who tried to persuade his 
countrymen not by pressure but by example. 
He was a symbol of freedom who counted on 
his mere presence, at home and on good will 
tours abroad, to set forces of good in motion, 

if, as some say, he early intended to re- 
make the Republican Party in a different 
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image, he did not pursue this goal long. The 
candidate of his party’s liberals, he came 
to be judged in domestic matters, as more 
conservative than the man he beat in 1952 
for the nomination, the late Senator Taft. 

His real preoccupation, in any event, was 
the dogged pursuit of lasting peace. He was 
the celebrated soldier, one of the architects 
of battlefield victory in World War II, who 
had learned to abhor war and wanted above 
all else to hand down peace as his Presiden- 
tial legacy. 

In his farewell to the American people he 
candidly confessed his great disappoint- 
ment at having missed this goal. He spoke 
with evident sadness of all that remains to 
be done. 

The goodwill he has spread to all corners 
of the earth, and can still spread as a dis- 
tinguished private citizen, he has been un- 
able to convert into the precious currency 
of enduring peace and understanding, It 
could have been the most remarkable monu- 
ment ever earned by a soldier. 

But Eisenhower knows he has earned the 
deep gratitude of Americans for the full 
dedication with which he served in the frus- 
trating lingering half light of cold war. 

He performed his duty as he saw it, never 
deceiving the people as to his beliefs or pur- 
poses, or the state of his health. They are 
grateful he could surmount three major ill- 
nesses and keep at it. 

To a Nation in 1952 weary of war and 
crisig and bickerlng politics, he brought a 
relative breathing space and set a quieter 
tone. Whatever else the historians decide, 
surely they will agree he gave the country 
the kind of government it wanted. 

What they will puzzle over longer is 
whether, at all stages of this critical time, 
he gave the Nation the Government it 
needed. And they must also answer the 
tantalizing question whether any man could 
have, : 


Big Tanker Grain Haul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will be interested, I am sure, in 
@ news item which appeared in the 
Journal of Commerce for January 3, 
1961, This item tells the extremely 
interesting story of the largest cargo of 
single grain shipment in U.S. maritime 
history. 

The cargo consisted of 1,773,000 bush- 
els of barley, which was shipped from 
Portland, Oreg., via the American-flag 
tanker Transeastern for Poland. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
newspaper item to which I have just 
referred be included in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bic TANKER GRAIN HAUL 

PORTLAND, Onur. - What is described as the 
largest cargo of a single grain shipment in 
U.S. maritime history, 1,773,000 bushels of 
barley, has departed from this port aboard 
the American-fiag tanker Transeastern for 
Poland, 

The grain, which came from farms in 
Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and Washington, 
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was loaded on the 736-foot, 46,000 dead- 
weight ton oller from the Cargill, Inc., ele- 
vators in Portland and Seattle. The ship- 
ment is part of this Government's Public 
Law 480 program to supply grains to other 
nations, 

William H. Fisher, Cargill's regional man- 
ager here, said that the cargo is roughly 
equivalent to nine fully loaded 100-car 
freight trains. The mammoth tanker, he 
said, took most of its 38,000 long-ton con- 
signment in this port and at Longview, 
Wash., prior to “topping-off" at Seattle. The 
barley is to be used overseas in pearled“ 
form for human consumption in soups and 
cereals, 

Two other record cargoes were moved from 
Cargill's Gulf elevators last spring, Mr. 
Fisher noted, including 1,614,000 bushels of 
corn for Uruguay on the largest US.-flag 
tanker afloat, the National Defender (65,926 
deadweight tons), at Baton Rouge, La., and 
1,549,000 bushels of wheat for Poland on the 
tanker Titan which loaded first at Baton 
Rouge and then at New Orleans. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
and independence have always been 
man’s noblest, most cherished ideals, his 
ultimate goals. This has been no less 
true with peoples and nations. They all 
have fought for the attainment of their 
independence, and have been prepared 
to make the ultimate sacrifice in its de- 
fense. The Ukrainian people are no 
exception. After losing their freedom to 
the Russian czar more than 300 years 
ago they fought with all means at their 
disposal for its recovery, and in 1918 
they had the chance. When the de- 
funct autocracies in Russia and in 
Austria-Hungary were overthrown, the 
Ukrainians felt free and proclaimed 
their national independence. This was 
done on January 22, 1918. This mem- 
orable date then became a Ukrainian 
national holiday, even though the Re- 
public founded on that day had ceased 
to exist more than 40 years ago. 

In the middle of 1920 the Ukrainian 
Republic was put out of existence by the 
Red Army, and then the country was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. But 
the Communists have been no more suc- 
cessful in their effort to uproot the ideas 
of freedom and independence among the 
Ukrainians than were the czarist agents 
in their day. And today the stout- 
hearted people of Ukraine cherish free- 
dom as fervently as did their fore- 
fathers when oppressed by their ruthless 
overlords. These people, suffering un- 
der Communist totalitarian dictatorship 
today, have proudly kept up their heads, 
and are looking forward to a better 
future, On this 43d anniversary cele- 
bration’of their independence day one 
can only hope that they attain their 
goal, 
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Priorities for Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in most discussions dealing with 
our Nation’s space progress, it is agreed 
that Project Mercury, the man-in-space 
project, marks a major phase in man’s 
technological development. Certainly it 
is one of the most complex research and 
development programs ever undertaken 
and has been giving the highest priority 
in our whole space effort. In assigning 
manned space flight this priority, our 
leaders felt that with its successful ac- 
complishment, the United States would 
thereby recoup in large measure the loss 
of prestige following Russia’s sputnik, 
and also would obtain many answers to 
problems concerning space environment 
and man’s ability to perform a useful 
function in space—answers which must 
be secured before space exploration by 
man himself can proceed. 

Some controversy has developed over 
this priority, however, along with criti- 
cism of the urgency with which Project 
Mercury is being carried out. An edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of Monday, 
January 30, entitled “Priorities for 
Space” gives an evaluation of our space 
objectives which I believe will be of in- 
terest to each of us. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

PRIORITIES FOR SPACE 

Manned space flight, as the Kennedy task 
force led by Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner usefully 
stressed, is not the most important present 
objective in the broad and growing spectrum 
of the American space program. It will be 
well to keep this in mind as the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration makes 
an initial attempt to test the safety of its 
Mercury space capsule by shooting a chim- 
panzee down the Atlantic missile range. 

NASA still aspires to put a Mercury astro- 
naut in orbit sometime this year, but wheth- 
er this first suborbital flight by a chimp suc- 
ceeds or falis this schedule appears to mean 
taking some considerable risks. A number of 
unmanned orbital filghts and recoveries wil! 
have to precede the first astronaut's ascent. 
Eleven months is not much time. 

Apparent Soviet failures to get a man in 
orbit, despite a long headstart and larger 
rockets, warn that this is not an easy enter- 
prise. More important, these failures, to- 
gether with considerable American success in 
other rocket and satellite experiments, have 
diminished the propaganda quotient in the 
man-in-space competition. Scientific con- 
siderations ought now to predominate, and 
these ought to include a broad reappraisal 
by President Kennedy’s new NASA Admin- 
istrator, when he is named, of the whole 
range of civilian space projects and their 
relative cost and importance. 

Ultimately, as the Wiesner report noted, 
man himself will undoubtedly explore space, 
even if his “black boxes” become so refined 
that they can do it as well or better alone, 
But there is plenty to be done in the develop- 
ment of higher thrust rockets, in the re- 
finement of radiation and other studies and 
in the perfection of communication, navi- 
gation, meteorological, and other nonmilitary 
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space projects to absorb all of the funds and 
technical talent that the Nation can sum- 
mon for this enterprise. Project Mercury 
presumably must go forward, but the pace 
might usefully be moderated and an attempt 
made to put manned spaceflight in better 
perspective: 


We Say Goodby Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 30, 1961, North Carolina lost 
one of its most distinguished newspaper 
editors. Mr. W. Stewart Atkins, editor 
of the Gastonia Gazette in Gastonia, 
N.C., passed away after suffering a heart 
attack. 

The Gazette is an outstanding news- 
Paper, and the late Mr. Atkins contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the success it now 
enjoys among the daily newspapers in 
North Carolina and the South. 

Stewart Atkins was a man of great 
ability, unbounded energy and sterling 
character. His place in journalism in 
the South Will be hard to fill. In his 
Passing I have lost a close personal 
friend, and to the members of his family 
and to his host of other friends Mrs. 
Whitener and I extend our deepest sym- 
Pathy. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
January 30, 1961 edition of the Gazette 
truly expresses the life, character, and 
public service of the late Mr. Atkins. I 
request that it be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

We Sar GOODBY AGAIN 

“What if the tinsel dulls, the music 
ae now, for the second time within the 
brief passing of a year, the Gastonia Gazette 


has lost its captain. 
Once before the seasons have run 


their course, our Chief is dead; and our 
grief spills over in heaping measure. 

We walk on tiptoe in reverence now, and 
we call up our memory of the man just 
dead, wondering how and why it can be. 

W. Stewart Atkins was 47, so young in 
time but so mature in judgment and the 
enjoyment of life—so gifted with the soul 
of a poet, 

And he had grieved like & poet and a 
brother, and he had never gotten over the 
shock of his brother Ben's death on May 1 
of last year. 

vais eerangest of all strange parades. 

Our departed editor was a talented writer, 
whether he was putting down the search- 
ings of his heart in poetry or speaking with 
the authority of a newspaper in an edi- 
torial, 

He held nearly every post on the Gazette, 
starting in high school as school reporter, 
later as city hall reporter, then as city edi- 
tor, advertising manager, and, finally, as edi- 
tor and general manager, 

It was while he was advertising manager 
that the newspaper made its greatest gains 
in advertising and circulation. 

But, more than anything else, Stewart At- 
kins was a poet; and when he wrote it re- 
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fiected his feelings for those whom he had 
known and loved and lived with. 

He seldom talked about his poetry, or his 
love for it. But, sooner or later, in the New 
York Times, or in his own book of poems, 
“The Halting Gods.“ there it was, a love so 
genuine that even the tyro could tell. 

He wrote about Gastonia people, the man 
in the cotton mill, the politicians, the jazz 
pianist. He wrote about the seasons and 
the gambler's wife and he wrote about 
death. He was a master of the sonnet, 

Stewart Atkins was a man who kept his 
thoughts to himself, and the only time you 
could tell he was disturbed was when he 
learned that there was something not right 
with a member of his family. 

Then, upset, he would rush to the side 
of the stricken one and offer whatever help 
he commanded. He was a devoted father 
and husband. He was kind and generous, 
sometimes absentminded, but never hard- 
hearted. He was friendly, even to strangers. 

Literally dozens of people have made their 
Way at intervals to his office, beckoned him 
outside, and told him their troubles. It was 
a familiar sight to see him dig into his 
pocketbook and hand over a bill without 
one question. 

He figured the man needed it, or he 
wouldn't be asking. These things, he kept 
unto himself. 

The man on the street might have 
thought he brooded, for he walked some- 
times apparently in deep thought. And, 
possibly, he was; but he always moved with 
& perceptive mind. With those whom he 
talked, he knew what they would ask, what 
they were thinking. He knew, three ques- 
tions away, what they would be requesting. 

“* © + we took what the halting gods 
would bring * * °.” 

Stewart was a man slow to anger. He was 
never given to quick flights of temper with 
his associates. He had a serene, quiet dis- 
Position that encouraged peace in troubled 
situations. 


At the same time, he possessed a wit that 
bubbled within him continually; and, 
whether sitting in conference with some 
board members or chatting with members 
of his staff, his unusual perception enabled 
him to size up a complex problem and toss 
it out in a few phrases, wrapped in a chuckle 
and keen Insight. 

So, now, once again, we move in a vacuum 
at the Gazette. Down through these years, 
we had come to lean on “Mr, J.W.” and Ben 
and Stewart. 

Ben is dead. And now, Stewart. And we 
have to take comfort in such words as 
‘The world is the land of the dying; the 
next is the land of the living.” 

Poetry was a part of Stewart Atkins, so 
it is only appropriate that we bid our edi- 
tor and friend goodby with the words that 
he, himself, has penned: 

“What if the tinsel dulls, the music fades, 

And the gold magic files we know not 
where? 

What if this strangest of all strange parades 

Reaches its goal and, finding nothing there, 

Breaks bright ranks sadly and with mute 
regret 

Stands cold on sodden feet to view the 
night, 

The ugliness of what seemed once so fair, 

The scars that cut away the breaking light? 


What then? What then? Let this our 
solace be: 
That we were first to drink and first to 


sing; 
That prudence never thwarted you and me; 
That i took what the halting gods would 
ng 
And in our brief, allotted happy hour 


Grasped joy with all the firmness in our 
power.” 
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James P. Mitchell’s Accomplishments 
as Secretary of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, when the 
history of the past 8 years is written, I 
feel confident that James P. Mitchell 
will stand out as one of the greatest Sec- 
retaries of Labor of our time. A brief 
résumé of some of Mr. Mitchell’s accom- 
plishments was written by John C. 
O'Brien for the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPORTANT LABOR GAINS THROUGH MITCHELL'S 
Am 
(By John C. O'Brien) 

Although the Eisenhower administration 
was tagged during the recent campaign as 
“a big business administration” and organ- 
ized labor threw its support to the Democrats 
in the last election, significant contributions 
to the welfare of labor were made during the 
last 8 years. 

The steel strike was one of the longest 
and costliest in the country’s history. Yet 
the time lost because of strikes during the 
Eisenhower administration was only half 
that of the previous 8 years. In the field of 
labor-management relations the two Eisen- 
hower terms were years of relative industrial 


peace. 

Much of the credit for the improvements 
in the welfare of labor during the Repub- 
lican reign must go to Secretary of Labor 
James P, Mitchell, who has announced that 
he will seek the GOP gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in New Jersey. 

Mitchell, whose career until he entered 
public life, had been associated with man- 
agement, succeeded the late Martin Durkin, 
a labor union official. Yet he succeeded in 

throughout his terms of office the 
respect not only of management but of 
organized labor. 

While he was directing the affairs of the 
Labor Department, Mitchell initiated three 
important new programs, One was a com- 
prehensive study, the first ever made, of the 
size and nature of the labor force. Another 
was a study of farm labor including the 
problem of migrant workers. The third was 
a program designed to expand job oppor- 
tunities for the older worker. 

The labor force study undertook to outline 
the Nation’s manpower requirements for 
years ahead. It analyzed the distribution of 
the labor force to determine the areas in 
which workers with certain skills were sur- 
plus and the areas in which there was a 
shortage. From time to time the Labor 
Department issued guidance reports to assist 
youth entering the labor force for the first 
time, 

Mitchell also conducted. an educational 
campaign to persuade employers that the 
accepted idea that workers past 40 years of 
age were less efficient, less productive, was 
not supported on the facts. He reported 
studies showing that older workers were just 
as productive as the younger workers, stayed 
off the job fewer days of the year and 
changed employers less frequently. In the 
fiscal year of 1960, the Public Employment 
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Service found jobs for 1,200,000 workers of 
45 years of age or older. 2 

In the feld of farm labor, the Labor De- 
partment opened up employment opportuni- 
cles for migrant workers and enforced regu- 
lations to improve their working and living 
conditions. He also completed an extensive 
study showing the feasibility of applying the 
minimum wage concept to farm labor. 

By vigorous enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act the Labor Department recoy- 
ered nearly 674 milllon in back wages for 
more than 800,000 employees. And under 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, another 
$2 million in back wages were won for some 
20,000 workers. 


Unemployment Is Human Beings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day the Christian Science Monitor pub- 
lished “An Intimate Message from 
Washington” by one of its able corre- 
spondents, Richard L. Strout, which I 
invite to the attention of my colleagues. 
Mr. Strout, using the theme, “Unem- 
ployment Is Human Beings,” translates 
that cold data of Labor Department sta- 
tistics into understandable terms of 
human misery. 

President Kennedy understands what 
Mr. Strout said. He demonstrated this 
last Saturday when he fulfilled a cam- 
paign promise made in West Virginia 
to improve the diet of those unfortunate 
fellow citizens whose only food comes 
from the distribution of surplus com- 
modities. 

President Kennedy has further dem- 
onstrated his awareness of the human 
side of the statistics by his insistence 
that legislation to help the depressed 
areas help themselves be given high 
priority by the Congress. 

I would hope that the very moving 
message by reporter Strout will be re- 
membered by every Member of this body 
when be consider the distressed area 

on, 

The article follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT Is HUMAN BEINGS—AN INTI- 
MATE Mrssace From’ WASHINGTON 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Unemployment is human beings. Unem- 
ployment is borrowing money. Unemploy- 
ment is going hungry. Unemployment Is 
watching TV all day because the factory is 
shut. Unemployment is not being able to 
buy Christmas presents for the kids. 

Unemployment rose 600,000 in December 
to 4,540,000—the highest December total 
since 1940. The rate of unemployment rose 
from 6.3 percent the month before to 6.8 
percent, seasonally adjusted. Seymour Wolf- 
bein, Labor Department manpower expert, 
said the unemployment rate is going up fur- 
there this winter. Even if the seasonably ad- 
justed 6.8 percent remains just where it 18. 
he says, the unemployed total will increase 
by 1 million, to 6,500,000 in January. 

MIT Prof, Paul A. Samuelson, presenting 
the economic task force report to President- 
elect Kennedy, January 5, wrote that if un- 
employment rises beyond what he calls the 
critical 714-percent point which marks the 

peak the situation may call for 
strong action—a temporary tax cut maybe. 
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These are the statistics. But unempioy- 
ment is not statistics. Unemployment Is 
human beings. It is distress, anxiety, broken 
homes, It is juvenile delinquency. Some- 
times unemployment is anger, social protest, 
radicalism, 

A downturn in the business cycle in Balti- 
more has put the Sparrows Point steel plant 
on part time. Farther west, in Hagerstown, 
Má., there is chronic depression, suffered for 
years. These are typical conditions. When 
Wendell Bradley, a reporter from the Wash- 
ington Post, called on the Robert Curry fam- 
ily at Hagerstown the other day, Mrs. Curry 
sent her 10-year-old son upstairs to get the 
light bulb. She put it in the table lamp in 
the living room, the only bulb in the house. 

Mrs. Curry hasn't been eating lunch since 
November when her husband lost his job. 
“It’s easy, once you get used to it,“ she 
said. Four of the five children played 
around her as she talked to the visitors. 
Did the children get three meals a day? 
“The ones that go to school do,” she said. 
The smaller ones at home get their break- 
fast and maybe a slice of bread with jelly 
at noon. For dinner there are fried pota- 
toes and bean soup one night; cabbage, 
perhaps, the next. I've always had some- 
thing for dinner,” she said. 

“Mommy don’t eat most of the time," 
observed Belinda, 9, from the floor. She 
spoke casually without stressing the mat- 
ter. Her brother, Bob, told later about his 
good luck—some men had given him a quar- 
ter. “I bought some ice cream for us all,” 
he explained. “Mommy didn't want any.“ 

What is hard for the unemployed is when 
the relief cutoff date comes. The days keep 
passing, the plant doesn't take on more men. 
In Baltimore the Employment Security 
Building has relief lines. The unemployed 
men and women queue up. An Official calls 
out, “One o’clock line on the left. One- 
thirty line on the right.” The line inches 
ahead. They are let into the building 75 at 
atime. It takes about an hour to get their 
checks, 

But then the cutoff date comes. The 
time differs in each State. Some States pay 
several months’ relief, some don't pay as 
much. But when the date comes If the 
recipient hasn't got a job by then relief 
payments automatically cease. 

By that time a representative family, say 
the Elmores, are often up to their necks in 
loans. 

“The rent's overdue, Everything's over- 
due. I got loans on top of loans.” That 
is what William J. Elmore, 34, with five chil- 
dren, told the interviewers. He gets a 
$43 unemployment check from the State 
and an extra $18.65 from the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. where he has worked for 10 years. 
He borrowed $600 from two loan companies. 
On one he owes $212; on the other $190. 
He owes the grocery store $55. Christmas 
presents?—not this year. 

“The kids get about two meals a day. 
Potatoes and rice,” he says. 

For the Nation, 68 out of each 1,000 work- 
ers now want jobs and can't get them. 
That’s the statistic. But unemployment is 
human beings. 


Conference on Policies and Programs for 
American Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or > 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, the Conference on Policies 
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and Programs for American Agriculture 

convened, to try to find solutions to eco- 

nomic problems in farming, 

At the conference, leaders of farm 
organizations and others representing 
various interests in farming presented 
their ideas on how to improve the eco- 
nomic outlook. 

In Wisconsin, our major need is to 
improve the dairy situation. As a lead- 
ing producer, with an output of about 
17½ billion pounds of milk annually, we 
naturally are greatly in need of a pro- 
gram that can provide the cost of pro- 
duction, plus a reasonable profit for the 
dairy farmer. 

The meeting was attended by a great 
many outstanding leaders in agriculture. 
These views, I believe, merit the consid- 
eration not only of the conferees, but 
also of Congress, since in the days ahead 
we shall be considering related legisla- 
tion. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a statement made before the 
conference by a leader in the dairy field, 
Mr, Wiliam C. Eckles, general manager 
of the Pure Milk Products Cooperative, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PURE MILK PRODUCTS COOPERA- 
TIVE, Foxd pu Lac, WIS., ON JANUARY 26, 
1961, TO THE CONFERENCE ON POLICIES AND 
PROGRAMS FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, BY 
WILLIAM C. ECKLES, GENERAL MANAGER 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative 18 a dairy 

Yarm bargaining and service association rep- 
resenting some 15,000 plus dairy farmer mem- 
bers located throughout Wisconsin and in 
parts of Illinois and Michigan, Last year 
our members marketed about 2 billion 
pounds of milk. About a third of these 
members are fluid or grade A shippers sup- 
plying various Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
other Midwest handlers. The remaining 
two-thirds produce milk going into a wide 
variety of manufactured dairy products at 
the plants of some 200 buyers. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative members 
have long believed that the solution to farm 
price and income problem must come from 
a commodity approach. We believe that the 
abundant food supplies produced by Amer- 
ican farmers have been a real blessing to 
American consumers. Each year the people 
of this Nation have enjoyed a higher stand- 
ard of living, especially with respect to food 
and clothing, than previously, and each year 
it is done with a smaller part of labor's in- 
come. At the same time this abundance of 
food has resulted in ever lower prices and 
serious hardships to farmers as a result of the 
lower income and reduced purchasing power. 

For several years our members have 
strongly supported the principle of effective 
farm marketing controls if such measures 
are necessary to bring more realistic farm 
prices. Our farmers insist, however, that 
such supply controls must be applied to all 
dairy farmers, large and small alike, with 
price levels to bring dairy farmers an income 
level in accord with that of the rest of the 
Nation. They feel that before becoming ef- 
fective such controls must be given a two- 
thirds approved vote in a referendum of 
producers. 

In the event that other methods do not 
adequately support farm income, our mem- 
bers have expressed willingness to accept 
direct payments to producers as a means of 
support of milk prices. They would accept 
such payments from Government funds, 
from assessments against producer market- 
ings, or from a combination of the two. If 
such payments are used, we would submit 
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that they should be applied only to that por- 
tion of sales which is used in manufactured 
dairy products. We feel that consumers are 
generally able to pay the full value of fluid 
milk without Government assistance. 

We are fully in support of any measures 
to make plenty of milk available to low- 
income consumers. In the interest of ade- 
quate nutrition for those who might not 
otherwise have enough milk, we are com- 
pletely in support of the food stamp and 
other relief programs. 

We urge continuation and strengthening of 
the school lunch and special milk programs, 
the Armed Forces milk program, expansion 
of Public Law 480 and the foreign disposal of 
dairy products to our friendly allies. We also 
urge adequate use of nonfat dry milk and 
other dairy products on a regular basis for 
such programs. 

We have been much concerned with fre- 
quent considerations being given foreign na- 
tions in the form of increased import quotes 
for numerous types of cheese. Each such 
imported shipment replaces an equivalent 
amount of domestic production in the mar- 
ket. It results either in lower income to 
American dairy farmers, or in increased costs 
of the price support program for purchase of 
such replaced products, In either case it 
refiects on the American farmer, because the 
cost of the price support program has con- 
tinually been used to build 111 will on the 
part of consumers toward producers as 
farmers were pictured as the recipients of 
vast Government sums to help hold up the 
cost of food. We urge the maintenance of 
rigid imporg quotas for all such dairy prod- 
ucts 


We also urge that foreign disposal of our 
surplus dairy products be handled in a 
method which will not jeopardize world mar- 
kets, While we do not like to have our own 
markets upset with imports from foreign pro- 
ducers, neither should we destroy their mar- 
kets by the dumping of our surplus, We 
would urge that exploration of foreign mar- 
kets on a permanent and long-term basis 
with definite commitments, but we think it 
might be far better to dispose of our occa- 
sional surplus accumulations through some 
agency of the United Nations which could 
place them where most needed without ruin- 
ing the markets of other producers. 

We have long favored free 83 sgt’ 
ment of high quality grade A milk. 
strongly in support of the National Milk 
Sanitation Act which has been introduced in 
Congress during the past two sessions by 
most Wisconsin and Minnesota Congressmen. 

Federal milk orders have served dairy 
farmers well throughout the Nation, but we 
believe they can be much improved by more 
impartial application between the various 
markets and orders. We believe midwestern 
markets are entitled to the same tools as 
are eastern producers. If economic formula 
pricing of class I milk and cooperative serv- 
ice payments are legal in the New York 
market, we think other markets should also 
be entitled to their benefits. We also have 
serious objection to the level of class I 
Pricing which is scaled upward from our 
area by the cost of transportation regardless 
o? percentage of surplus in the market. Par- 
ticularly serious is the situation in which 
eastern prices pald by dealers for surplus 
Federal order milk are scaled downward from 
midwestern prices at the same time that 
fluld class prices are scaled upward. We 
believe the time is long overdue for adjust- 
ments in the administration of such orders 
to bring about a more consistent and uni- 
form application to all producers. 

We strongly urge a reversal of the prin- 
ciple of manipulating the parity equivalent 
formula for manufactured milk which was 
made by the previous Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Previously, parity equivalent for man- 
ufactured milk had been a flxed percentage 
ot the parity value of all milk sold by farm- 
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ers at wholesale. Since the adoption of the 
past administration's method, it has been 
determined by applying to the parity price 
of all milk, the ratio between the 10-year 
moving average price of manufactured milk 
and that of all milk sold at wholesale. 
Thus, every increase in the price of class 
I milk without a corresponding increase in 
manufactured milk prices results in a lower 
value for the parity equivalent price of man- 
ufactured milk the next time it is recalcu- 
lated. This change has brought about a 
reduction in parity equivalent for manufac- 
tured milk from 88.5 percent of the parity 
price of all milk in early 1954 to 80 percent 
in 1960. In the interest of fair treatment 
for manufactured milk producers, we think 
this situation needs immediate correction. 
We also believe that the dairy price sup- 
port level should be raised immediately to 
$3.55 per hundredweight, or the full 90 per- 
cent level under the current method of cal- 
culation. This figure would represent only 
about 80 percent under the old method. 
Resolutions in support of each of the posi- 
tions which I have outlined have been 
adopted at our annual conyentions. We are 
including with this statement a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at our 1960 convention, 
We appreciate the opportunity to present 
our views, and will look forward to the 
chance to help you in any way that we can 
to make your new frontier and its 
accompanying parity of income a reality. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT 31ST 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Bylaw amendment 


Resolved, That the bylaws of Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative be amended as follows: 

Add to article II of the bylaws the follow- 
ing: The Cooperative is authorized to pro- 
mote a ladies’ auxiliary organization for the 
benefit of wives and families of its mem- 
bers; and to foster the promotion of existing 
organizations established for the better- 
ment and training of farm youth. 


Resolutions adopted by conrention 
Past Resolutions 


Be it resolved, That all resolutions passed 
by the delegates at previous annual con- 
ventions, except such resolutions as are 
amended or annulled by this convention, be 
reaffirmed, 

Checkoft 


Be it resolved by Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative, through its delegate body in con- 
vention assembled this October 25, 1960: 
That the charges which the association 
shall make on all milk delivered shall be 
as follows: 

For general representation, the charge 
which the association shall make shall be 
2 cents per hundredweight of milk or its 
equivalent therefor, 

For milk which is delivered to a handler 
ata plant not qualified for clty milk market, 
the charge for specific services shall be an 
additional 1 cent per hundredweight of milk 
or its equivalent therefor, making a total 
of 3 cents per hundredweight for such milk. 

For milk delivered to a handler at a plant 
qualified for city fluid milk market, the 
charge which the association shall make in 
addition to that for general representation 
shall be 2 cents per hundredweight for 
specific services for milk or its equivalent 
therefor, making a total checkoff of 4 cents 
per hundredweight for milk or its equivalent 
therefor delivered for such field use. 

Dairy Price Support Policy 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
that the solution to the price-support prob- 
lem must come from a commodity approach. 

We believe the abundance of our American 
food supply has been a blessing to the Na- 
tion, but it has worked a serious hardship 
on the farmers in the form of low prices 
which have meant low farm income and 
decreasing farm purchasing power. 
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We deplore the misunderstanding and erro- 
neous opinions of farm prices and farm pros- 
perity which consumers have drawn as a re- 
sult of increasing marketing margins which 
have taken an ever larger share of consumer 
food expenditures. We believe it is imperative 
that farm income be high enough to provide 
a living standard for farmers equal to that 
of nonfarm people, and to maintain our 

* Nation's food production economy in a sound 
and healthy condition in order that it may 
adequately meet our future food needs. 

We stand ready to support and abide by 
effective controls on dairy farm marketings 
whenever such supply management is ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of all dairy farm- 
ers. We insist, however, that marketing 
controls must be imposed on an effective 
quota basis and applied to all dairy farmers 
across the board and that such controls are 
applicable to effectuate a price level which 
will result in equality of income for dairy 
farmers in accordance with our national 
Income, 

In the event other methods do not, in the 
opinion of the State board, adequately sup- 
port dairy farm income, we stand ready to 
accept direct payments to producers as a 
means of price support for milk. These pay- 
ments may come from Government appro- 
priations, assessments against producer mar- 
ketings, or a combination of the two. We 
feel that direct payments should be limited 
to manufactured milk marketings subject 
to quality standards as may be prescribed in 
minimum quality regulations. Such pay- 
ments should be limited to that portion or 
pro rata share of manufactured milk which 
is consumed on the domestic market at 
prices high enough to maintain full parity 
of income to producers who meet the re- 
quired standards. 

We believe that the Government should 
continue the purchase of nonfat dry milk 
and other dairy products for rellef, school 
lunch, foreign disposal and other similar 
outlets. 

Federal Orders 

Be it resolved that Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative give consideration to hearings and 
orders of markets in other sections of the 
Nation which might affect midwestern milk 
prices and outlets for our milk. We express 
special concern that some Federal orders 
price grade A milk used in certain manufac- 
tured products at levels far below prices paid 
in Wisconsin for manufacturing grade milk 
golng into similar products. The interests of 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative members 
should be protected either by direct partic- 
ipation in such hearings or by representa- 
tion through affillated groups. 

Dairy Imports 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
should maintain rigid import 
quotas on all dairy products until such time 
as domestic production and consumption 
warrant further imports. We are shocked 
that our Government has seen fit to make 
sharp increases in import quotas of several 
foreign types of cheese recently, while do- 
mestio prices for manufactured milk were 
still at the low levels maintained by the dairy 

price support program. 

Foreign Disposal of Dairy Products 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative urges 
careful consideration in foreign disposition 
of our dairy surplus to insure that the 
methods used do not jeopardize world dairy 
markets. We are pleased with recent sug- 
gestions that such foreign disposals be made 
at least in part United Nations 
agencies which are in position to evaluate 
foreign needs and requests. 

Imitation Dairy Products 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative reaffirms 
its stand to exert all efforts to strengthen 
and maintain present laws regulating the 
production, advertising and merchandising 
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of all dairy product imitations. We urge in- 
creased Government action to prevent fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation of such imitations 
to consumers by promoting their sale within 
the general classification of dairy products. 
State Milk Orders 
Be it resolved that Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative continue efforts toward improved 
marketing conditions for its members 
through the increased use of marketing 
orders, both State and Federal, including 
manufactured as well as fluid milk. 
Work With Other Cooperatives 


We compliment previous delegates for urg- 
ing the board and management of Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative to take the leadership 
which resulted in the organization of 
Federated Dairy Cooperatives. Datry farmers 
supplying milk to the Chicago market have 
realized substantial returns, because that 
organization had been developed and was 
ready to take over price negotiations when 
needed. Therefore, the State board and 
management shall continue to maintain a 
watchful eye toward every possibility for in- 
creasing bargaining power and influence of 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative members in 
the dairy industry through affiliation, 
federation or merger with other coopera- 
tives, or to improve and increase its service 
by contractual relationships with other dairy 
organizations. 

Free Interstate Movement of Grade A Milk 

Be it resolved, That Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative continue its support of the Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation Act to provide for free 
interstate movement of grade A milk and 
encourage its support by all other interested 


groups. 
Tuberculin Test 


Inasmuch as the tuberculin test as ad- 
ministered to dairy cattle will give reactions 
to other causes than tuberculosis, we resolve 
that the farmer should be permitted to have 
a check test by another veterinarian and if 
found negative the U.S. veterinarian should 
make another test before the animal is 
condemned. 

News Channels To Be Notified of Milk Prices 
Paid Each Payday 


The Mayville-Campbellsport Local of Pure 


Milk Products Cooperative directs the em- 
ployees and officers to make available to the 
press and news channels each payday the 
net prices paid for 3.5 percent milk to their 
members. These prices, in addition to the 
hundredweight quotations should be shown 
on a per quart basis. The present methods 
make no reference to hauling, marketing 
and other charges, all of which are paid by 
the farmers. 
Farm Inspection Regulations 

Whereas farm inspectors have complete 
authority in regard to regulations and re- 
quirements, we ask that Pure Milk Products 
work toward the establishing of & board of 
appeal where a farmer could voice his griey- 
ance, 

Metal Display Signs 

Because there are members of Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative who are loyal and 
would like to tell the public they are PMP. C. 
members: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative furnish, on request, metal signs for 
members to display at their driveway or farm 
entrance. 


Publication of Voting Record of State and 
National Legislators 

Whereas it is increasingly important that 
dairy farmers be better informed of the ac- 
tion of their respective legislator in ita State 
and National Legislature of Michigan and 
Wisconsin: Be it 

Resolved, That PM. O. press publish the 
voting records of the State and National leg- 
istators and of all interest and importance to 
the dairy farmer. 
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Assessment by Town Assessor 

Be it resolved, That the assessment of tax- 
able property be kept in authority of town 
assessor instead of county or state assessor. 

Barn Cleaners 

Be it resolved, That barn cleaners be classi- 
fied as farm machinery and exempt from 
assessment, 

Serving of Milk at Meetings 
Serve milk at all P.M.P.C. meetings. 
County Highway Equipment Rental 

Be it resolved, That the state board of di- 
rectors of P.M.P.C. take action to remove or 
change laws currently preventing the use of 
county highway equipment for private work; 
and further, that said private work not to 
exceed $1,000 per any one individual or proj- 
ect, 

Horses and Ponies Tax 

We, the Menomonie local feel that horses 
and ponies should be taxed, but work horses 
should be exempt. 

State Directors To Report to Locals 

The Menomonie local requests that state 
directors meet with local boards when pos- 
sible and give a report on state board activi- 
ties. 

Curb Imports 

Be it resolved, That as long as we have a 
surplus of dairy products, we should main- 
tain a strict curb on imports. 


Better Plant Relations 

Be it resolved, That we as producers obtain 
a better and closer relationship with plants 
to which we sell our milk, 

Precautions of Milk Inspectors 

Be it resolved, That milk inspectors use 
the same sanitary precautions as veterinari- 
ans upon entering dairy barns. 

Sponsorship of Radio and TV Programs 

Be it resolved, We, the members, propose to 
have Pure Milk Products Cooperative con- 
tinue to sponsor the radio and TV programs, 
Federal Order Manufactured Class Prices 


Be it resolved, That Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative seek prices for manufactured 
milk sold in Federal order markets which 
are more nearly in accord with the value 
of such milk as indicated by grade B milk 
prices, 


Imitation Dairy Products Preservatives 


Be it resolved, That Pure Milk Products 


Cooperative exert. every possible effort to 
eliminate the use of preservatives in imita- 


tion dairy products which may ald in the 
use of inferior ingredients and eliminate the 
need for refrigeration of such imitations. 
Blue Cheese Import Restrictions 

Be it resolved, That Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative use every possible means to pre- 
vent the increase in import quotas for blue 
cheese as recently requested by the Danish 
Government. 


The Aspect of the Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
thoughtful address given by the Honor- 
able James A. Farley before the Rotary 
Club of New York City on January 5, 
1961: 
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Tue ASPECT or THE SIXTIES 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley before the 
Rotary Club of New York, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, January 5, 1961.) 


Mr. President, officers, and members of the 
Rotary Club of New York, the invitation to 
be here today was first extended to me by 
Mr. J. C. Penny, and it brought back mem- 
ories of other occasions of like character. I 
am happy indeed to see so many of my old 
and personal friends in this gathering, I am 
delighted to be with you, and I am going to 
talk to you on “The Aspect of the Sixties." 

Until 600 years ago, every wise man knew 
that the world was flat. Not only his es- 
teemed fellows but his own eyes and his 
commonsense told him so. Since that time, 
every wise man has had to revise his think- 
ing; today we proceed on the theory that 
the world is round. 

I venture to suggest that the time has 
come when we must revise our political 
thinking in almost equally drastic manner. 
For example, so much has been said of the 


` privileges of the American way that the 


basic tenet of American freedom, which is 
that every individual right is based on a 
corresponding public duty, seems to be over- 
looked, Thus, I was appalled to see many 
responsible newspapers and writers raise the 
question of whether or not the President- 
elect had a mandate from the American 
people, considering the closeness of the pop- 
ular vote. This, to me, does not suggest fair 
comment. On the contrary, it is perilously 
close to irresponsible michiefmaking. I 
make this not as a reckless accusation. Fol- 
lowing the logic of these critics provides its 
own answer. Firstly, to suggest that the 
election failed to give the President-elect a 
mandate indicates that, in their opinion, the 
two-party system has failed. 

This is absurd. On the contrary, the very 
facts upon which they question the result 
of the election validates the two-party sys- 
tem. The results clearly indicate that every 
American was giyen his say, down to a frac- 
tion of a percentage of the voting popula- 
tion. And for this privilege, this right of ex- 
pression, the Founding Fathers exacted one 
corresponding duty: to support, as Ameri- 
can President, the very same man who might 
have been opposed as one party’s candidate. 
Neither in the Constitution nor in the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court is there one single 
sentence which qualifies the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States on the basis of 
votes cast. On the contrary, the basic law 
and the Supreme Court repeatedly have held 
that that majestic office has individual re- 
sponsibilities, inherent powers, which are 
resident in the President of the United States 
alone, and are divisible not even by himself. 
On the day and at the hour when a Presi- 
dent-elect raises his hand to take his oath 
of office he is responsible to only three con- 
cepts: his conscience, the Constitution of 
the United States and his God; and his bur- 
den is neither diminished nor added to by 
the count of the vote. The mandate of the 
American people is already given to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and under that 
document the unqualified rights and duties 
of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic is un- 
equivocally vested in the President of the 
United States. 

Again, the logical conclusion answers the 
question. That is, could these critics seri- 
ously argue that the responsibilities of Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy are only half of those of 
any predecessor because he received only 
slightly more than half of the votes. Would 
they not consider it unusual if the President- 
elect declared that since the yote was almost 
a tie he was assuming only half the respon- 
sibilities of the office. Absurd on its face. 

Thad assumed every school child knew, un- 
derstood and accepted this as part of the 
American way of life. No one seriously 
states, for example, that the Pittsburgh 
Baseball Club won ten-nineteenths of the 
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World Series because one run was their 
margin of victory. I could wish that the im- 
port of these articles on the Presidency were 
equally inoccuous in scope but they are not. 
I say this aspect of the sixties must be ter- 
minated on the day John F, Kennedy takes 
oath as President, for the following cogent 
and urgent reasons. 

Firstly, to question the so-called mandate 
of the Presidency is to attack the office 
itself. To say t the President of the 
United States does not speak for the Amer- 
ican people is not only a falsity at law it 
is a lie in fact and if pursued with vigor to 
its logical conclusion would produce an effect 
which subversive elements have long pursued 
in vain. I, as an American, would have been 
prepared to say, regardless of the outcome 
of the voting, that an American election 
unites our country as Americans, as certainly 
as it divides us by parties. Cannot those 
who have raised this question see the awful 
results of proportional representation and 
splinter parties in other countries—more 
notably, splinter government in France 
immediately after the war? And would 
they have Khrushchev in the coming critical 
conferences sneer in the face of the American 
President that he does not represent all of 
the American people any more than Khru- 
shchev represents the population of Russia 
and her satellites? 

No—for this is the basic fact and the basic 
law: There is Presidential mandate or there 
is national paralysis. Fortunately, there is 
no question whatsoever about the mandate 
of the President-elect. There is a grave 
question of the few who challenge his office; 
they are either hopelessly frivolous or mis- 
chief-bent, and the American people as a 
whole should summarily dismiss them as 


of emergency we will be forced into a state 
of siege. It is a fact that one man and one 
man only, under our law can, must, and will 
take responsibility for the Nation in these 
days ahead. But it is also a fact that under 
the law of the land and the higher moral 
law of God and country every American owes 
duty to that office as much as he owes it to 
the Constitution and to the flag. 
Parenthetically, I have not the slightest 
doubt that the responsible leadership of 
both parties will continue their support of 
the President in international affairs. A 
tradition that all party policies cease east of 
Sandy Hook and west of Diamond Head has 
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already been established. The Democratic 
leadership under Senators JOHNSON, FUL- 
BRIGHT, MANSFIELD, Speaker RaYsuRN, and 
Congressman McCormack left no doubt 
whatsoever that President Eisenhower could 
rely on & Congress which accepted its respon- 
sibilities on a broad national Republican 
basis, Senators Vandenberg and Taft, Henry 
Stimson, and Frank Knox gave full evidence 
that breadth of view and generous coopera- 
tion is the monopoly of no one party. This 
I consider to be the greatest single asset 
in our national unity; the support the 
President-elect is entitled to and will get 
from the leadership of both parties, In fact, 
I believe it to be expressive of that funda- 
mental fairness of the American people which 
will make the coming 1960's but prelude to 
the even more expansive 1970's. 

In immediate aspect of the 1960's, I 
frankly count the international situation as 
the only major problem which confronts the 
Nation. I look for a vast expansion of the 
Nation's economy, Certainly, the national 
debt will go higher, but the increase in the 
national income will more than offset it. 
There may be a momentary pause here and 
there in the rising level of the American 
Standard of living and of employment, but 
both in numbers employed and in wages 
paid, the increased increment will result in 
unprecedented volume and profit for busi- 
ness in general, I am an optimist, I sup- 
pose, but the fact it that I regard our 
economy as a machine in accelerated mo- 
tion and, like a bicycle or a gyroscope, the 
faster the motion the greater the stability. 

Thirty years ago it was feared that private 
enterprise would be throttled by increased 
Government Spending; today, there are 
nearly double the number of small busi- 
hesses in operation. Once it was feared that 
social security would bankrupt the Nation 
ak undermine {ts moral character; today, 

Same system is r 
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cannot foresee anything but greater busi- 
ness profit from the 8 of 1 higher at 
tional goals, Indeed, should that day arrive 
when the furthering of public welfare {s in- 
consistent with further business enterprise 
we shall have impeached our own reason 
for existence as a Nation. 

I expect that the President-elect will pur- 
sue broad, social policies on his announced 
basis; that is, that the greatest resource of 
& Nation is the people who live in it. Iven- 
ture to say that his, like the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, will be bitterly criticized in 
the 10 years before his advances are ac- 
cepted and incorporated into the platforms 
of both parties. He, too, will be reproached 
as a traitor to his class, in spite of the fact 
that he has made adequately clear already 
that the only class he recognizes is merit. 

All of this criticism is part of the two- 
party system and it is a necessary part of 
the American way, It will be part of the 
burden and duty of President Kennedy to 
weigh and consider the criticism of his 
policies and his administration by his oppo- 
sition as did Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt, and 
Truman before him. 

But it is not part of his duty as it was not 
part of President Jefferson's, Cleveland's, 
Coolidge's, or Hoover's to consider the irre- 
sponsible expressions as to whether or not 
he has a mandate of the American people. 
As President, that mandate is upon him as 
bright and shiny as the Great Seal of the 
N aoa as heavy as the cross of 

which 
on his e ee F 

Once, in a crisis, 28 years ago, it was said 
that we as a Nation have nothing to fear 
but fear itself. Permit me to add to this 
my Own personal article of faith: I have 
absolutely no doubt about the magnificent 
future of Am long as Americans 
never doubt themselves. 
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Orville Freeman Speaks Out for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, although 
Hon. Orville Freeman, of Minnesota, has 
been in office but 10 days, he already has 
proved to the farm families of America 
that they now have a champion serving 
as the chief agricultural magistrate of 
the land. 

In his first days as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Freeman has spoken out 
clearly and emphatically in behalf of the 
people who till our soil. Moreover, he 
has set in motion the machinery of the 
Department of Agriculture, to break the 
cost-price squeeze that is strangling the 
farm economy. 


Mr. Speaker, our farm people have 
made us the best-fed Nation on the face 
of the earth. The Communists may 
rival us in space and in other areas, but 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
they cannot begin to match the produc- 
tivity of those independent units of capi- 
talism on the family farms of America, 

Yet, our farmers are the least reward- 
ed of any group in our total economy. 

Mr, Freeman promises the Nation the 
leadership to restore our farm people to 
an equitable position in our economy 
and in our democratic society. On last 
Thursday he made a very significant 
statement at the opening of the Con- 
ference on Policies and Programs for 
American Agriculture, held at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. What he had 
to say is important not only to farmers 
but to all Americans, Therefore, with 
the permission of the House and in the 
purpose of bringing the widest possible 
attention to Secretary Freeman’s state- 
ment, I am inserting the text in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

As I open this conference on policies and 
programs for American agriculture, and as I 
welcome you most sincerely to this confer- 
ence, it is perhaps in order that, as the new 
Secretary, I share with you my position on 
the objectives and goals we should seek, and 
the guiding principles I intend to follow in 
our efforts to achieve these goals. 

The problems of agriculture in the United 
States today, and the prevailing attitudes 
toward those problems, present us with a 
paradox that is both disconcerting and chal- 
lenging. Agriculture in America today is an 
industry that, in terms of fulfilling its pri- 
mary function, has achieved phenomenal 
success, For the primary function of agri- 
culture is to provide food and fiber to meet 
human needs. Nowhere on earth, and never 
in history, has agriculture met this function 
so well as it has in the United States today. 

The American consumer is better fed, and 
at lower real cost, than ever before. Amer- 
ican agriculture has abolished, here in Amer- 
ica, one of mankind’s oldest anxieties, the 
fear of hunger and famine. Yet American 
agriculture is referred to more often in terms 
of surplus or subsidy than in terms of suc- 
cess. One reason why this is so ts that, 
successful as American agriculture has been 
in achieving this major function, it does not 
today provide to farmers the reward that 
their success deserves. 
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It is a challenge we face, a responsibility 
we share, to change this picture—to resolve 
this paradox. 

And therefore I hope we can all agree on 
the major objectives and goals toward that 
end. 

I believe that we must have a positive, 
constructive approach to problems of agri- 
culture, directed toward three major goals: 

First, we must insure the production of 
enough food and fiber to supply high stand- 
ards for all Americans, now and in the years 
ahead. To this end, we must seek more 
effective distribution of the products of our 
tremendous agricultural productivity. We 
must expand the utilization of our agricul- 
tural products; with special concern for those 
in need, for those in distréssed areas, for 
those whose nutritional standards and die- 
tary habits are below the levels known to 
be essential for maximum health and physi- 
cal vigor. In taking immediate steps to 
implement President Kennedy’s first execu- 
tive order regarding contributions to food 
allowances for those in need, this Depart- 
ment has already taken a first step toward 
this goal. 

Second, we must assure the efficient Amer- 
ican family farm the opportunity to achieve 
parity of income without exploiting either 
consumers or taxpayers. Government must 
provide to farmers, as it has provided to other 
groups in our economy, the tools by which 
they can achieve equality of economic oppor- 
tunity. There is no reason why those who 
produce—and produce efficiently—commodi- 
ties essential to life, should not receive, for 
the capital and labor they invest in that 
production, a return that is comparable to 
the return received by others for similar 
investments, 

Third, we must expand our programs to 
utilize our agricultural abundance as an in- 
strument to encourage economic growth in 
underdeveloped areas of the world, as one 
of our greatest weapons for peace and free- 
dom, and thus a source of strength for our 
Nation and of security for our people. 

I trust that there is general agreement on 
these objectives and goals. 

In our efforts to reach these objectives 
and achieve these goals I intend to follow 
certain guiding principles. 

First, I am convinced that success in this 
endeavor depends in no small measure on 
the extent to which we can achieve a much 
broader und of agricultural prob- 
Jems than that which now exists, particu- 
larly—but not exclusively—in the minds of 
the nonfarm public. 

Evidences of this need for greater under- 
standing abound. Only recently a Gallup 
poll revealed that the most frequent com- 
plaint on the part of the general public was 
concern about the increased cost of food; 
yet the fact is that costs of rent, medical 
care, and transportation have increased 
twice as much as that of food during the 
past 10 years. The relatively slight rise in 
food costs has been one of the principal 
noninflationary aspects in our economy in 
recent years. If the prices received by 
farmers had increased in proportion to other 
prices, and if such increase had been passed 
on to consumers, Americans would pay bil- 
lions of dollars more each year for food 
and clothing. And thus, in a very real sense 
all American consumers have gained, at the 
expense of the American farmer. 

But there is so little general public un- 
derstanding of these facts that we must, in 
effect, become salesmen for American agri- 
culture. We must develop a recognition on 
the part of the general public of the contri- 
butions made by agriculture to the high 
standards of living we enjoy—and a public 
understanding of the importance of a sound 
farm program, not only to farmers, but to 
all Americans, 
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Second, I intend to seek the greatest pos- 
sible cooperation, in the development of 
policies and programs for American agri- 
culture, from farmers themselves, from 
farmers’ organizations, and from the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I believe that farmer participation, from 
the local level on up, is essential to the 
successful operation of farm programs in 
a democracy. 

I believe that farmers through their own 
cooperative organizations have done much 
to improve thelr own conditions—and I be- 
lleve that they can and should do much 
more, and that government should therefore 
encourage such activity. 

I believe that we must seek the widest 
possible agreement on broad programs in 
the interest of American agriculture. I 
know that this will not be easy. I know 
there are conflicting and opposing points of 
view. These differences, I think, are in part 
due to the fact that in agriculture we have 
only recently shifted from an economy of 
scarcity to an economy of abundance, and 
there are some who have not yet adjusted 
their thinking to the new conditions. They 
are also in part due to differing regional 
conditions and interests. 

There will, and should, always be dif- 
ferences of opinion in a free society, I wel- 
come them. But such differences need not 
preclude a general agreement on objectives 
and goals, nor a broad consensus on pro- 
grams essential to achieve these goals. 

Third, I hope that a final guiding principle 
in our development of farm programs and 
policies will be a recognition of agriculture 
in terms of its interrelationships with other 
aspects of our domestic and foreign policy. 

Just as American prosperity can never be 
secure without a prosperous agriculture, so 
must a successful program for agriculture 
take into account our entire economy, in- 
cluding help for distressed areas, the inter- 
ests of consumers, our balance of payments 
problems, our national strength and secu- 
rity, and our position of leadership in the 
free world. 

I intend to follow these guiding principles 
in our efforts to reach the objectives and 
goals I have stated. I ask your help. I 
regard the task ahead as a real challenge 
and great opportunity. 

The problems of agriculture are difficult 
and complicated. Our justifiable pride in 
the phenomenal technological and scientific 
progress that have tremendously increased 
our agricultural productivity must be 
matched by a firm determination to utilize 
the same degree of talent and effort to solve 
existing problems of effective distribution 
and adequate farm income. 

As long as two-thirds of the people of the 
world are hungry, the problem of our agri- 
cultural surplus is a world problem as well 
as a problem of our farm States. 

As long as millions of Americans lack ade- 
quate standards of nutrition in their diets 
the problem of stored foodstuffs is more 
than one of the storage costs to taxpayers 
and price supports to farmers—it is an in- 
tegral part of our effort to improve con- 
sumption and distribution. 

As long as competent and efficient farm- 
ers, utilizing the modern methods and scien- 
tific advances that have made American 
agriculture outstandingly successful, are un- 
able to earn a fair return for their capital 
and labor, we can have no sound and per- 
manent health in our economy. 

It is of concern to all Americans that we 
progress rapidly toward a solution of the 
farm problem. It is of especial concern to 
you, as representatives of farmers them- 
selves. I am confident that by working to- 
gether we can reach such a solution, and it 
is my hope that this conference will be a 
constructive step toward that end. 


January 31 
The Sky Is Falling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 30. 

The old nursery story about the addle- 
pated hen, Henny Penny, who believed, 
because an acorn fell on her head, that 
the sky was coming down, is very similar 
to our situation today. 

We seem to have become a nation of 
extremists. Everything is either pitch 
black or whiter than the driven snow. 
This is complete nonsense, because most 
things and most people are neither the 
one nor the other. 

We will not attain perfection, even if 
we spend all our resources, and we will 
not be completely bad because we do 
not become the arbiters of every problem 
in the world. 

Tue SKY Is FALLING 

One day an acorn fell on the head of 
Henny Penny. And off she went rushing to 
tell Locky, Goosey Lucy, and Turkey 
Lurkey, “The sky is falling! We must rush 
and tell the king!" 

Henny Penny would feel right at home in 
Washington these days. Just about every- 
body seems to be rushing about telling us 
that the sky is falling. And that desperation 
measures are needed to prop it up. 

We haven't tried to keep track of all of 
them but you can almost name your subject 
and you will find that somebody is telling 
President Kennedy that if the Government 


doesn't immediately whip up a big program 


and spend hundreds of millions of dollars— 
or maybe billions—the Western World will go 
communistic, our defense program will col- 
lapse in feebleness, children will grow up in 
ignorance, old people will die of neglect, 
industry will stagnate, and we will plunge 
into a great depression. 

Now it would be a foolish man who pre- 
tended all's well with the world. You need 
only to read the headlines about Laos or 
Cuba or Africa to realize we are still be- 
leaguered in the cold war. And obviously 
there Is much yet for America to do in im- 
proving education and medical care. And 
the stockholder who has seen his dividends 
cut back or the worker who has found his 
hours reduced is well aware that business 
isn’t as booming as it was. 

But the burden of these outcries in Wash- 
ington is not just that of aspirations unful- 
filled or mishaps encountered; the smallest 
acorn is a major disaster. 

Take these reports on the state of econ- 
omy. The operating rates of some major 
industries are below their peaks. Unem- 
ployment, particularly in a few areas, Is up. 
The stock market has receded from its rec- 
ord highs. And so on. 

All this has been duly noted in the re- 
ports to President Kennedy. But most of 
these reports have been so busy crying 
alarm they hardly had time to glance at 
other things. The steel industry, for ex- 
ample, may be operating at a reduced ca- 
pacity, but it is still producing more steel 
than it was doing only a few years ago. In 
autos, in housing, and in many other areas 
the recession is not only from very high 
levels of business but not very far down 
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from these peaks. And as a matter of fact, 
consumer spending in 1960 was at the highs. 

The difficulty with fallen acorns 
for toppling roofs is that it leads to panicky 
courses. Thus most of the economic re- 
ports to the President plunge quickly into 
recommendations for vast programs of emer- 
gency tax cuts, billions of more spending 
and total mobilization of Government plan- 
ning, which is about like curing a hangnatl 
with an amputation. 

The economic area, of course, is not the 
only one where we can be lead astray by the 
propensity—we are almost inclined to say, 
our national proclivity—for treating every 
mishap as a disaster. This propensity is 
reflected almost any time there is a com- 
mittee report on anything, from foreign pol- 
icy to education. It isn’t enough just to 
say that the sky is overcast and that it's 
raining. It has to be pictured as a cloud- 
burst. 

Of course in the case of Henny Penny, she 
rushed off in such a dither to find a short- 
cut that she wandered into the woods and 
Was never heard of again. Which always 
struck us as rather lucky for both the king 
and the kingdom. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt—In 
Memoriam 


— — 


SPEECH 


3 or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s leadership has inspired and 
moved us all. Some of us have the gift 
of recording our thoughts in a poetic 
vein, I should like to bring to my col- 
leagues’ attention a few lines prepared 
in honor of President Roosevelt’s birth- 
day, by Jacob Landy, a constituent of 
mine, who was moved to write: 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROSSEVELT—IN MEMORIAM 
of the breed of noble men, 

98 light of a shining star. 

We mourn thy untimely passing, thou 


Knight 
Battling 'gainst darkness and armed might. 


Not in vain thy glorious deeds; thy life 
An inspiration to gain the distant heights 
Of man’s great destiny, & better world 
With liberty, justice and light for all. 


us 
"Fore all, to fear naught but fear itself, 


E’en as Moses led the children of Israel 


From bondage in Egypt to the Promised Land 
He could not enter, so thou, showing us the 


Hast eft os heavy of heart to travel the road 
alone. 

But th irit, a pillar of fire by night 

And a traning cloud by day, doth inspire us, 

Forward, upward, onward we march 

To attain our goal of a better day. 

That better day, when lands shall never 

Know the scourge of War. When the parlia- 
ment 

Of nations shall preserve to each people 

Its rights to freedom, peace and bread. 
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Classroom Shortage Still Acute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few weeks, or as quickly as the 
House can complete its organization, 
and as soon as we receive recommenda- 
tions from the new Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor will begin consideration of Fed- 
eral aid to education. As we go into 
these hearings, we have the benefit of 
data reported from the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration on its last day in office— 
January 18—which showed that as of 
the beginning of the present school year 
there was a shortage of 142,000 public 
elementary and secondary classrooms in 
the United States. 

These data, which are collected, tab- 
ulated, and published each year by the 
Departmentment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, have been a perennial 
Source of controversy before the sub- 
committees in recent years. It is perti- 
nent, however, to point out that this 
year for the first time, in most instances, 
the figures supplied by the States were 
derived from answers to questionnaires 
completed by local school systems rather 
than on the basis of State estimates as 
Was more often the case in the past. 
Therefore, the tabulations of this year’s 
data are firmer, to use the language of 
the statisticians. : 

In any event the data which are most 
significant in all of these annual reports 
have always been the data which were 
most acceptable. I refer to statistics 
on the number of pupils enrolled and 
the number of classrooms available. In 
the case of the pupils, they are in school 
and countable, and it is not necessary to 
rely on estimates. In the case of the 
Classrooms that exist, they are being 
used and they are countable, and it is 
not necessary to rely upon an estimate. 

We find that as of last September 
there were 36,305,104 boys and girls en- 
rolled in public elementary and second- 
ary schools throughout the United 
States and its outlying parts, and there 
Was available a total of 1,338,560 class- 
rooms, 

The report also showed that the num- 
ber of classrooms available was insuffi- 
cient to properly- house all pupils, and 
that the number of pupils in excess of 
normal capacity was 1,868,000. There 
were about 685,000 pupils in 36 States 
and the District of Columbia attending 
school on curtailed or half-day sessions. 
It is interesting to go back 4 years and 
review the data in the report showing 
the situation as it existed in the fall of 
1956. At that time 31,527,695 pupils 
were enrolled in our public school sys- 
tems, and they were housed in 1,086,- 
766 classrooms. At that time the num- 
ber of pupils in excess of normal capac- 
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ity was 2,195,000; thus we find that al- 
though the States and local communities 
have been building in the intervening 
years at a rate of almost 70,000 class- 
rooms annually, the total number of 
classrooms ayailable has been increased 
by only 251,794, and the number of pu- 
pils in excess of normal capacity has 
been reduced by only 337,000. At that 
rate the gap will be closed some time 
during 1982 or 1983. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the emer- 
gency is now, and every year that the 
Congress fails to face up to its respon- 
sibility, freedom loses ground. Unless 
we, at the Federal level, step in to close 
this gap more rapidly than the overbur- 
dened and overworked States and local 
communities are doing, it will be too 
late. If we complacently sit back and 
leave this job to the States and local 
communities, eventually it will be re- 
solved; but when it is resolved, it will 
be a matter of academic interest only— 
for if we wait until 1982 or 1983 to close 
this gap, we are getting too close for 
comfort. 

Our only and our best guarantee that 
the big brother concept will never be- 
come a reality in these United States is 
proper educational opportunities for our 
boys and girls. 


Angelina County Free Press Captures 
Spirit of President Kennedy’s Inaugural 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a great deal has been written and said 
about President Kennedy’s splendidly 
eloquent inaugural address. But to my 
way of thinking, no one has better de- 
scribed the President’s inspiring message 
than Latane Temple, editor of the 
Angelina County Free Press published 
at Diboll, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp 
the editorial from the January 25, 1961, 
issue of the Angelina County Free Press 
entitled “President Kennedy”: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

A young man, the youngest ever to be 
elected President of the United States, took 
off his coat in freezing weather last Friday 
and by his words warmed the spirits of most 
of the world. 

At his inauguration he spoke in affirmative, 
fearless, optimistic terms of the duties of 
freemen. He spoke of the role which we 
Americans must and will play in working 
with reason and courage toward freedom and 
peace and plenty in the world. 

He appealed to the best in men to fulfill 
our high destiny as men. 
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We believe he sees man as he is: noble, 
creative, charitable and brave. He will not 
be disappointed. 

We believe, too, that he has the wisdom, 
the patience and the courage to lead us 
toward.the high ground he points to. 

These are good days to be alive. 


Revolution for Export 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, how 
Red is Cuba? The question of the ex- 
tent to which communism has infiltrated 
or even taken over Cuba, an island na- 
tion only 90 miles off our shore, has been 
of pressing concern to the American 
Government and people, 

Peter Grothe, now completing work 
on his doctorate in political science at 
Stanford University, has examined these 
important questions in an article pub- 
lished in the January edition of the 
Stanford Review. Mr. Grothe, who 
visited Cuba recently as Senator HUBERT 
Humpurey’s foreign relations adviser, 
has traveled extensively in eight Iron 
Curtain nations and hence has a basis 
of comparison for writing this article 
possessed by few others. 

Furthermore, Mr. Grothe interviewed 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara, director of econ- 
omic planning and indoctrination for 
over an hour. Few Americans are grant- 
ed such an opportunity to talk with the 
man considered by many to be the most 
important decisionmaker in Cuba. 

I strongly urge my fellow members to 
give this article their careful attention 
as it is a penetrating analysis of one of 
the most perplexing international prob- 
lems confronting the United States 
today. 


REVOLUTION FOR Export 
(By Peter Grothe) 


It has been some time since the 5 o'clock 
shadow deepened over Cuba, and the ques- 
tion the decisionmakers in the new Kennedy 
administration are asking themselves is: to 
what extent is the red hue deepening over 
that same slim finger of an island? 

This is one of the questions I addressed to 
myself on & recent trip to Cuba as Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY'S foreign relations ad- 
viser. I received at least an indication of 
the answer almost as soon as I arrived at my 
hotel, the former Havana Hilton (now called 
Havana Libre), which has beds for about 
2,000 guests. Of these beds, 14 were being 
used by North Americans and 68 by Rus- 
sians. It occurred to me that this was a 
rather chilling commentary on the state of 
the cold war—when a hotel built by that 
nonrevolutionary, Conrad Hilton, on an 
Island lying only 90 miles off the U.S. coast 
is peopled by five times as many Russians as 
Americans. 

There were a number of striking similari- 

“ties between what I had seen in Communist 
countries and what I viewed in Cuba, There 
were also some important difference. First, 
the similarities: 

1. Most of the key decisionmaking posi- 
tions in the government are held by Com- 
munists or pro-Communists, This was not 
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the case when the revolutionary government 
first took over. But the moderates haye been 
forced out and have either fled the country, 
been put in jail (or, in some cases, been put 
to death), or have been relegated to minor 
positions. 

2. Cuba is well on its way to a collectivized 
economy. There was a desperate need for 
sensible land reform in Cuba, which insured 
that many well-meaning people would ap- 
plaud almost any change. But it is highly 
questionable whether the Castro program 
can properly claim the adjective “sensible.” 

3. Civil liberties have all but vanished. 
Those freedoms found in our Bill of Rights, 
which we consider central to the democratic 
process, were scarce under the Batista dic- 
tatorship; are even scarcer under Fidel 
Castro. 

4. There is a widespread secret police and 
informer system—on the same pattern found 
in Communist countries. Cubans repeatedly 
sald the same thing I have so often heard 
from the lips of East Germans, Hungarians, 
Czechs, and Bulgarians: “We don't know 
whom to trust. We don’t know whom we 
can talk to. The informers are everywhere.” 

5. The Communist Party is now the only 
legal party. 

6. There are strong, often brutal pressures 
against those who express anti-Communist 
sentiments, Anyone who is anti-Communist 
is labeled “counterrevolutionary.” 

7. A people's militia, on the pattern found 
in Communist countries, has been set up. 

8. Anti-Americanism is proclaimed in the 
most virulent and poisonous manner over 
all communications media, and exceeds any- 
thing found in the Communist bloc—with 
the possible exception of Red China and 
North Korea. 

9. Finally—and perhaps this is the most 
important point of all—what usually distin- 
guishes Communist dictatorships from gar- 
den-vyariety dictatorships is that in a Com- 
munist system one is not free to be 
apathetic. Batista was a tyrant. But at 
least, under his rule, there was usually room 
for the person who was not Interested in 
politics and wanted to stay away from it. 
Not so under Castro, One is either for the 
revolutionary government or one is against 
it. There is no middle ground. That is why 
I said earlier that there is even less personal 
freedom under Castro than there was under 
Batista. 

However, there are also some significant 
differences between conditions in Castro's 
Cuba and in the Communist countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain: 

1, Travel outside Cuba is still allowed, al- 
though there are more and more pressures 
mitigating against travel all the time. This 
is a freedom the Cubans are taking adyan- 
tage of. Until diplomatic relations were 
severed, one of the grimmest sights on the 
island was the knots of people huddling out- 
side the U.S. Embassy at 3 in the morning. 
That's the time Cubans started to line up for 
appointments for visas. The appointment 
list was filled up a year in advance and that, 
please note, was just for appointments to 
see about visas, not necessarily visas. 

2. Western and anti-Communist publica- 
tions can still be bought. It is a paradoxical 
sight to see Chinese and Russian propaganda 
in the book stalls side by side with Milovan 
Djilas “The New Class.” How long the anti- 
Communist publications will remain is open 
to speculation. 

3. The orthodox, oldtime Communist Jead- 
ers are not in key spots; they have been 
superseded. 7 

4. The propaganda is more avowedly 
supernationalist and anti-American than it 
is pro-Communist. 

During the course of my stay in Cuba I 
was able to have an interview lasting an 
hour and 20 minutes with Dr. Ernesto 
“Ohe” Guevara, whom many observers be- 
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lleve to be, in fact, the most important deci- 
sion maker in Cuba. He is in charge of 
economic planning and indoctrination, and 
Castro leans very heavily on him for advice. 

“Che” Guevara very rarely consents to see 
Americans, and it can be speculated that he 
spent that much time with me because he 
regarded me as a transmission belt of in- 
formation to the party that would soon be 
in power, since Cuba’s Washington Embassy 
informed him I would give reports to Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY and Chester Bowles. 

Guevara met me in his office in the Cuban 
National Bank at 6 p.m. It was the begin- 
ning of the working day for him—he works 
from 6 in the evening to 10 or 11 the follow- 
ing morning. He wore his fatigue uniform 
with the buttons open halfway down the 
shirt, and the first four laces in his combat 
boots were undone. He was in need of a 
bath—not to mention a shave. 

Guevara is not the demagog that Castro 
is. He is quiet, matter-of-fact, brilliant, 
handsome and, in his way, charming. He 
is friendly, but distantly so. He was de- 
scribed by one high State Department official 
in Washington as “the shrewdest of the 
Cuban leaders, the best organizer, and also 
our most dangerous opponent.” 

Here are some of my questions, and his 
answers: 

Question. Why can't Cuba and America be 
friends? What do you think stands between 
us? ° 

Answer. I would ask you the same ques- 
tion: why can't we be friends? We would 
like to have göod relations with the United 
States, but you have made it impossible. 

Question. What do you think is wrong 
with American policy toward Cuba? 

Answer, We want to be considered objec- 
tively by the United States. We know that 
you are a big country and that we are a 
small.country, but we want to be treated 
like equals. We would like to sit down 
with you and talk about the development 
of commercial relations. Further, the 
United States should not try to Isolate us 
from the rest of Latin America. It should 
not continue to blockade us economically. 
It should not sponsor reprisals. All of our 
actions against the United States are merely 
reactions to measures of the United States. 
You are driving us into Soviet hands. 

Question. What distinguishes the revolu- 
tion in this country from a Communist rev- 
olution? 

Answer. That is difficult to say. All I 
know is that our revolution meets our needs. 

Question. It has been speculated that you 
are a Communist. How would you classify 
yourself? (Note carefully this answer.) 

Answer. I've never worried about how I 
should be described politically, However, I 
do think that socialism is a science which 
includes a number of objective facts which 
no one can deny. Marx was right in certain 
things; Capitalism is condemned to death. 
This is not necessarily a wish. This is an 
objective, scientific fact. Capitalism can 
either go peacefully. or it can go out with a 
struggle, which would be horrible. It is 
clear that the decision up to the United 
States is whether to go peacefully or not. 

Question. Do you intend at any time in 
the future to compensate American proprie- 
tors who had their property nationalized? 

Answer. This is possible. This subject 
would be part of a talk which we could have 
with the new administration. This unoffi- 
cial visit has been good. But let there be 
Official visits when there is a new adminis- 
tration. 

The central question, of course, is not 
what Cuba is right now, but what she will 
be 4, 8, 12 months from now. It would be 

us to predict the future of such a 
volatile country as Cuba, but it is safe to 
state that the present transition to the left 
is a very rapid one indeed. 
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Two closely related questions which are 
also difficult to answer are: one, to what ex- 
tent {s Cuba a Communist satellite, domi- 
nated by Moscow or Peking? Two, how 
much popular support does Fidel Castro 
have? 

As to question number one, it is very difi- 
cult to place Cuba in any cut-and-dried 
category. She Is pro-Communist, but she 
is not a satellite as, say, Bulgaria is; nor 
does she closely resemble Yugoslavia. West- 
ern experts in Cuba believe that the Krem- 
lin doesn't want at this time a possibly em- 
barrassing formal tleup with Cuba, since 
Castro is doing everything in Latin America 
that the Russians would want him to do 
anyway. Nevertheless, Cuba relies heavily 
on the Soviet Union economically and, ob- 
viously, there is very aa 5 

Interestingly enough. e et- ese 
split which has erupted into the headlines 
these days is also manifested in Cuba. I 
learned from an eastern European Commu- 
nist journalist in Havana that the Russians, 
privately, were quite angry when Cuba rec- 
ognized Red China so early. The Russians 
knew it would happen, but they wanted to 
maintain their position of primacy longer. 
Apparently the Soviets are afraid that Red 
China will push Castro further than they 
deem prudent. > 

As to the question about Castro's popu- 
larity, I made this query of every pro-Castro 
and anti-Castro Cuban, every pata apio 

news T correspon om 
eek an . ot the vote do you think 


the le with him. Now, as his popu- 
3 the powers of the secret police 
and the informer system increase. 

Clearly, there have been real accomplish- 
ments, The corruption of the Batista years 
does not characterize the Castro government; 
there is serious and concerted effort to edu- 
cate the people and wipe out illiteracy; in- 
expensive housing developments have been 
built for the poor; and there have been other 
social accomplishments. But this progress 
has been more than offset by economic de- 
cline (partly, to be sure, due to U.S. pressure) 
and by the all-pervasiveness of the dictator- 
ship. 

On one point, almost everyone questioned 
agreed; that is, if the spellbinder Castro dis- 
a the government probably could 
not hold together. The really competent 
person In the leadership, Che Guevara, comes 


apparent, brother Raul Cas- 
8 radical, and thoroughly 
unlikable human being—ls not popular. 

A trip to Cuba is a sobering experience, 
Because, undeniably and irrevocably, the 
revolution Is for export. One sees the young 
radicals from Nicaragua, Panama, Argentina, 
Venezuela, and other Latin American coun- 
tries in Havana. They are given their in- 
struction course in guerrilla warfare and then 
told, “Go back to your countries, boys, and 
do your work.” ect 1 55 

Castro spends an es million 
a yen on anti-US. propaganda in Latin 
America, This is 12 times as much as we 
spend in the same area; as much as we 
spend on our whole worldwide information 
8 18 little the new administration can 
do, I think, to improve relations with Castro- 
controlled Cuba. I don’t mean to intimate 
that we are entirely blameless in the develop- 
ment of this quarrel, and that it's all the 
other fellow’s fault, because weve been 
fumbling and drifting far too long. But by 
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this time the Cuba of Castro has a vested 
interest in bad relations with the United 
States. 

If I may be permitted an editorial judg- 
ment, our Cuban policy must be worked out 
within the frame of reference of all Latin 
America, And unless we significantly alter 
the stagnant Latin American policy that has 
characterized both the Truman and Elsen- 
hower administrations, we may see four or 
five more Castros sitting in the Southern 
Hemisphere within the next year. ‘There are 
enough countries down there which are that 


The unrepentant minutes slip by. We 
seem to have identified ourselves with the 
old and decaying instead of the new and 
dynamic. We must do everything in our 
power to encourage social, economic, and 
agricultural reform in Latin America so that 
the peoples there will see that they need 
not renounce all political freedom in order 
to fill their stomachs; that they can reach 
their economic goals through democratic 
means and need not turn to the radical 
alternative of communism. 

The time to act is now, for, as the old 
fellow sald when he heard the clock strike 
13, “It’s never been this late before.” 


Judge J. Frank Graff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in Janu- 
ary 1924, J. Frank Graff took office as 
president judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the 33d Judicial District of 
Pennsylvania. This month marks his 
37th anniversary in that capacity. It is 
another milestone in a career of com- 
plete dedication on the part of a most 
outstanding patriot and jurist. 

Judge Graff’s record has been suc- 
cinctly described by the Honorable Sam- 
uel A. Weiss, presiding judge, criminal 
court, Allegheny County, Pa. Judge 
Weiss himself is one of our most respect- 
ed citizens, having served in Congress 
from 1941 until he retired to accept the 
judgeship in 1946. Previously he had 
served in the Pennsylvania State House 
of Representatives, and for a long time 
during his public service he devoted his 
weekends in the fall of the year to ref- 
ereeing high school, college, and profes- 
sional football games, a chore which won 
rae national admiration from sports 

ans. 


I leave to Judge Weiss the review of 
Judge Graff's accomplishments in the 
courtroom. But I would be remiss if I 
failed to point out Judge Graff's bril- 
liant record in the U.S. Army during 
World War I. He was a gallant soldier, 
having served with the 112th Infantry 
of the famous 28th Iron Division, in 
which he distinguished himself as a 
member of the famous defenders of Ver- 
dun, and was cited in regimental and 
brigadier orders. Twice he was pro- 
moted on the field of battle for extraor- 

courage, 

Judge Graff, whose residence is in 
Armstrong County, a part of the con- 
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stituency which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, was the first post commander of 
his local American Legion, the first 
county commander, the first district 
commander, and a member of the Paris 
caucus. He also became a well-known 
figure in the activities of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and has worked tirelessly 
as a civic leader. 

I ask that Judge Weiss’ remarks, ‘‘In- 
structions to Petit Jurors,” be inserted in 
the Recor» at this point. These remarks 
have appeared in the January 5, 1961, 
issue of the Pittsburgh Legal Journal. 

The remarks of Judge Weiss follow: 

INSTRUCTIONS TO PETIT JURORS 


(By Hon, Samuel A. Weiss, presiding judge, 
criminal court) 


I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
general instructions you receive from this 
court are not only informative but interest- 
ing, and jurors look with great anticipation 
toward active jury service wherein you play 
such a key role in the proper administration 
of law and order in this great metropolitan 
community. The great volume of work 18 
unbelievable to many of you when you ob- 
serve the slow progress involving due proc- 
ess. We are grateful to members of the bar 
who encourage thelr clients to walve jury 
trial in order that a presiding judge can 
dispose of 15 to 25 nonjury cases every day 
that would normally take a month to try 
before a jury. I just completed this past 
year, 15 years on this bench. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I must confess to you that some- 
times I feel like I can hardly carry on my 
work from day to day, the worry and work. 
I expect to be relieved in a little while, but 
I want to assure you ladies and gentlemen 
that while many of you have been reading 
about how some judge may not carry on his 
load, having his load carried by others, I 
assure you it isn’t this Judge. Every lawyer 
in this county and every newspaper in this 
county knows that. 

So do not feel discouraged because you are 
compelled to sit, and wait, before you are 
selected as jurors, because some defendants 
sit in jails months before they have their day 
in court. Judge Lewis and I are reducing 
this wait to weeks and in some less. 

None of this would be possible in a great 
county like ours without the ald of visiting 
jurists from neighboring communities in 
the Commonwealth, for Judge Lewis and I, 
the only two judges assigned to criminal 
court for a year, could never dispose of ap- 
proximately 3,000 backlog cases and approxi- 
mately 500 to 600 new cases returned by the 
grand jury each month. 

On February 1, 1958, with 3,575 cases await- 
ing trial, Judge Lewis and I, later aided by 
Judge O’Brien, and with the help of visiting 
judges, reduced this list in September 1958, 
to approximately 1,000 cases, the normal cur- 
rent caseload. The same list was on 
the calendar in 1930. The same list was on 
calendar in 1940. The same should have 
been listed in 1950, but it wasn't. It was 
around 2,500 cases then. These visiting 
judges do not cost the taxpayers of Allegheny 
County a single penny. They are only sent 
here when their home county lists are cur- 
rent and their work complete, and they are 
paid per diem and expenses, far less than it 
would cost the taxpayers if full-time judges 
were appointed. 

I want to say to you candidly, that two ad- 
ditional judges are badly needed in the 
criminal courts of this county. You just 
can't kill a jurist who is able and willing and 
wants to work. I don’t enjoy giving a man 
35 to 70 years or giving a man the death sen- 
tence as I was required to do just a month 
ago. That ts a hard task in this assignment 
and I take inventory with the Almighty Just 
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as you do on the Sabbath. It requires solace. 
Tt requires understanding to make sure that 
no mistake is made, because I'd rather have 
nine guilty men go free than to have one 
innocent man spend time in the penitentiary 
or Institution. These two judges are vitally 
needed, and I say this from having had 15 
years’ experience on this bench including 
eight terms in the criminal court. 

It would be unfair for this court to single 
out any particular visiting judge, for we are 
grateful to all of them, from near and far; 
but I am compelled of necessity to single 
out one visiting Judge who stands as a sym- 
bol for all visiting jurists. He stands out as 
a beacon light as the Mistress of Liberty 
stands out in the harbor of New York. He 
is the Honorable J. Frank Graff of the 33d 
Judicial district representing Armstrong 
County. He was elected common pleas 
court judge in that county in 1924 and for 
37 years has faithfully served the people of 
his county and this Commonwealth with 
great honor and distinction. He has pre- 
sided in almost 300 murder cases in this Com- 
monwealth; over 100 in this county and he 
has only been reversed once, a phenomenal 
record. I wouldn't believe any of you if you 
told it to me, but you've got to belleve me 
because that’s the record, 

I, as a Democrat, say this about a Republi- 
can, but above all Judge Frank Graff, when 
he presides, is a great American and the real 
proof of this fact is that during World War I, 
as a young lieutenant, he was actively en- 
gaged in combat with the 28th Division 
during its service overseas, and was pro- 
moted to captain and later to major, and 
many Allegheny countians who served with 
him and under him—and I will say one of 
the greater distinguished gentlemen of our 
own Court can tell you word for word that 
what I am relating here—and I refer to 
Fred Wertenbch and Colonel Shenkel, great 
Americans as you will find anywhere, both 
these gentlemen are prominent men, and I 
say to you that in Judge Frank Graff, no 
more gallant or greater American ever lived. 

We are privileged to have Judge Frank 
Graff as one of the visiting jurists this week; 
and it will be a rich reward for any of you 
to serve as a juror in his courtroom, and I 
hope all of you have that privilege before 
the expiration of your 2 weeks’ service 
with us. 

Jury service is a sacrifice, but how could 
you compare it with the sacrifice of your 
boys and girls who are sent away to service. 
Uncle Sam calls them. You don't challenge 
Uncle Sam. If you do, you're brought into 
Federal court. It’s one of the privileges in 
this day of living to serve Uncle Sam, Both 
are necessary to preserve our democratic 
way of life, and your jury service is a real 
display of citizenship and you will long 
remember this service to see that justice 
for all prevails in our courts. 


The Pastor’s Corner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent snows and cold have caused Wash- 
ington to regard itself as terribly ha- 
rassed, Those of us who hail from more 
Northern climates have regarded this 
with the tolerance it deserves, allowing 
a community the midgen of self-pity it 
deserves. 
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On returning to Hartford recently, 
however, I was struck by a more serlous 
and forceful comment on the harsh win- 
ter visited upon the east coast. I found 
most penetrating this paragraph, written 
by Rt. Rev. Monsignor John F. Kennedy, 
an outstanding author and critic, and I 
offer it for the Record as a strong re- 
minder of the parallel between our out- 
ward and inward beings: 

THE Pastor’s CORNER 
(By Monsignor Kennedy) 

We have had 5 bitter weeks of winter. 
Snow and ice have a steely grip on the 
ground, The sun is remote and ineffectual. 
Spring is an impossible dream. Yet the win- 
ter will pass; spring will come on in mild 
and fragrant loveliness. And even now life 
persists in the frozen earth and begins to 
stir. The heart has such seasons as this— 
times of grief and desolations, times of bar- 
renness and seeming death, times when the 
presence and comforting of God cannot be 
sensed. In these periods we must walt, pa- 
tiently. We must endure, hold on. God has 
not left us; the workings of divine grace 
have not ceased in us. This is merely an 
hour of chastening and preparation. Joy 
and peace will bud upon the wizened branch, 
sooner than we think. 


Military Pay Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, a se- 
rious injustice to many military retirees 
has been allowed to stand entirely too 
long. Today I have introduced a bill 
which will restore the traditional rela- 
tionship which, down through the years, 
has been maintained between the active 
duty pay scales and the retired pay 
scales. The temporary deviation from 
this tradition which occurred in 1958 
must be remedied. 

My bill is identical to H.R. 11318, 
which passed the House unanimously 
on May 12, 1960, but which was un- 
fortunately not taken up by the Senate. 
President Kennedy stated in a letter to 
Lt. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, U.S. Air 
Force, retired, president of the Retired 
Officers Association, and I quote: 

The fact that legislation for this worthy 
purpose was not enacted during the recent 
session of Congress is a source of deep regret 
to me. 2 

The merits of the proposal, so far as I am 
concerned, are unquestioned. 


Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to have 
in my congressional district the US. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., and 
from my membership on the Board of 
Visitors to the Academy I am acutely 
aware of the need to retain the Acade- 
my’s highly trained graduates as career 
officers. In addition, many retired of- 
ficers of all services have chosen to make 
their homes in southern Maryland. 
Among them are some of the finest com- 
bat leaders of two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict. I appreciate intimately 
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their concern over this arbitrary creation 
of two classes of retirees. 

The inequity, if not corrected, will 
continue to be very upsetting to morale 
among those on active duty today. We 
all know full well what happens to a 
person on a fixed income because of in- 
flation. The active duty personnel feel 
they have lost a most valuable and tra- 
ditional right—real security for the fu- 
ture—in that heretofore they had a re- 
tirement system which was geared to 
the existing pay scales, so that they 
could look to their retirement with a 
feeling of security. 

In view of considerable congressional 
interest and the statement by President 
Kennedy, it is my hope that immediate 
action can be taken and that time-con- 
suming hearings can be avoided in this 
case, = 


Procedural Delays by National Labor Re- 
lations Board Extinguish Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week I attended, along with most of 
the other Members of Congress from 
New England, an important conference 
here in Washington called by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO. Mr. J. William Belanger, New 
England director of the TWUA, pre- 
sided at this gathering. Mr. William 
Pollock, general president, and John 
Chupka, general secretary-treasurer, of 
this organization, made brief statements. 

The special purpose of this meeting 
was to present to the Members of Con- 
gress two documents issued by the Tex- 
title Workers Union. The first is an at- 
tractively printed pamphlet entitled 
“Almost Unbelievable.” This is a well 
written but concise and fact packed 
study of labor-management relations in 
the textile industry under the shadow of 
the Taft-Hartley law. The union argues 
that in the 14 years since its birth, the 
law has worked against textile workers 
to deprive them of their basic right to 
organize. The act and its administra- 
tor, the National Labor Relations Board, 
have reinforced textile employers in 
their campaign against self-organizing 
and collective bargaining on the part of 
textile workers. 

The evidence presented in these pub- 
lications has led the Textile Workers 
Union of America to charge the NLRB 
with bias in favor of the employer. 
TWUA proposes a full congressional in- 
vestigation of this politically appointed 
body. The NLRB has, on evidence, 
amended the law and taken to itself 
powers which Congress never intended 
it to have. Congressional investigation 
is only the first step. 

In documenting its charges, the book- 
let first tells the story of the union, 
TWUA; the industry, textiles, one of 
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our oldest and most basic manufactures, 
and the law, the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Then, the full story unfolds on “the 
extent and the effectiveness” of the tex- 
tile industry’s massive opposition to 
union organizing in its sheltered pre- 
cincts. From surveillance of organizers 
and union adherents through propa- 
ganda methods, rumors, letters to work- 
ers, the evidence mounts up. A Senate 
subcommittee found the story almost 
unbelievable. Facts show that even 
violence and gunplay have a role in the 
all-out attack on the textile worker's 
right to organize. 

For the future, TWUA proposes in- 
troduction of a special act—closely fol- 
lowing the form and substance of the 
Railway Labor Act—to goyern the tradi- 
tional and unique textile industry. The 
evidence underlines the need for serious 
measures to cope with this national 
scandal which has been nurtured by the 
Taft-Hartley law and the obvious pro- 
management bias of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Copies of this booklet have been dis- 
tributed to all Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and to many members of the public 
at large. However, a second and com- 
panion analysis and compilation has not 
been so widely circulated. This accom- 
panyifg material brings right up to date 
the basic presentation of the printed 
booklet. The data is completely cur- 
rent; many of the cases detailed in the 
study are still enmeshed in the dubious 
processes of the NLRB. 

Herewith I introduce into the record 
one typical case study offered by TWUA 
in its overall presentation; Case name: 
Avondale Mills, Inc., Sylacauga, Ala.; 
Case No. 10-CA-2416. ; 

This case points out the need for an 
effective e rene a nee for 
adequate es where employers 

te tly and flagrantly violate the 
statute, and the effect of delay, as pro- 
vided by statute and as injected by ad- 
ministrative procedure, in destroying an 
organizing campaign. 

Here there were two major phases to 
the company’s antiunion campaign. 
The first phase was @ legalistic phase. 
On November 11, 1954, the company an- 
nounced to union adherents among its 
employees that solicitation during work- 
ing hours violated & plant rule and would 
be cause for discipline. This policy was 
promulgated at a time when the com- 
pany su rs were actively and co- 
ercively soliciting against the union dur- 
ing working hours. From November 16 
to November 18 the company discharged 
three union adherents, purportedly be- 
cause they had violated the no-solicita- 
certs d did not issu 

e Labor Boar 0 e a com- 
ant until April 26, 1955 (10-CA~-2200, 
10-CA-2274). The complaint pertained 
not only to the no-solicitation rule and 
the discharges but also to the company’s 
larger pattern of interrogating and 
threatening its employees and soliciting 
their withdrawal from the union, The 
hearing was held June 8, 1955. 

While the Board's slow procedures 
ground on, the company began the sec- 
ond, violent phase of its campaign. On 
July 21 and 22 a representative of top 
management stated to a captive audience 
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meeting of the workers that union organ- 
izers should be strangled. On July 26 
the management request was acted upon. 
A mob came out of the plant and se- 
verely beat up three organizers engaged 
in a leaflet distribution. On July 29, the 
union filed charges with the Board. On 
August 9 organizers again went to the 
plant to distribute leaflets. They were 
driven off by a threatening mob of about 
100. The same evening the mob drove 
them out of town. The next day the 
union requested a 10(j) injunction, The 
Board never acted upon this request. 
Any possible doubt as to the justifica- 
tion for an injunction is cleared away in 
light of the fact that, while the Labor 
Board would not seek an injunction to 
protect the public interest, a U.S. district 
court saw fit to grant an injunction upon 
the private suit of the victimized indi- 
viduals. The U.S, District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama in Gosett 
against Avondale Mills granted a tempo- 
rary restraining order on August 12, 1955, 
and a preliminary injunction on August 
28, 1955. 

Months later, on February 20, 1956, the 
Board issued a complaint based upon the 
violence (10-CA-2416). The company 
consented to an ineffectual Board order 
which was issued on April 2, 1956. 

By April of 1956 the company’s pat- 
tern of illegality had completely destroy- 
ed the possibility of organizing in the 
situation. The law’s delay and its lack 
of effective remedies had done the com- 
pany’s Job. 


The USO: A Home Away From Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
20th anniversary of the United Service 
Organizations—February 4, 1961—it is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of 
the Nation the powerful role played by 
the USO in America’s relentless pursuit 
of peace throughout the world. 

It is well for all of us to remember, I 
think, that the USO is representative of 
each of the major religious groups in the 
United States and is actually a federa- 
tion of volunteer agencies through which 
all Americans can lend valuable assist- 
ance in serving not only the religious, 
but also the spiritual, recreational, so- 
cial, welfare, and educational needs of 
all of our young people who are in uni- 
form, 

The USO, then, is truly a “home away 
from home” for millions of our lonesome 
military youths. It thus is a unifying 
force and carries out the American tradi- 
tion of the family as the cornerstone of 
our society. As such, it serves as per- 
haps no other type of organization could, 
to convince these youths that they still 
are a very important part of this tradi- 
tion, especially when they are serving in 
foreign lands far from home. 

The vast majority of these 2½ million 
young men and women have shown their 
appreciation of the warm welcome ex- 
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tended to them by the USO, painfully 
mindful that they are far removed from 
the stabilizing and personal influences 
of their homes, their usual friends, their 
schools, and their customary religious 
affiliations, many for the first time in 
their lives, : 

As a home away from home” the USO 
bridges the gap between the lonely 
American youngster in service and his 
accustomed way of life. This bridge also 
enables him to know that he can some- 
day return to the way of life so dear to 
his heart. 

Whatever we do for the USO cannot 
help but have a far-reaching effect on 
what our Armed Forces can accomplish 
as guardians of our peace and security. 


Hold on to Your Halo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following trenchant 
remarks by Columnist Arthur Krock, as 
published in the New York Times of 
January 31, 1961. Now that the gateway 
to the new frontier has been opened a 
little wider, it might be well to try to 
put the entire matter of the so-called 
need for increasing the Committee on 
Rules in better perspective. Although 
I did not know it at the time I lined up 
against those whom Mr. Krock refers 
to as “the angels,” my reasons for doing 
so were almost identical with those ex- 
pressed by the Honorable LAURENCE CUR- 
tis of Massachusetts, as quoted by Mr. 
Krock, and I do hope our voices can now 
be heard. The column follows: 

In THE Natron: A LABOR FOR A HERCULES OF 
Por rrios 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasuincton, January 30,—The President's 
first state of the Union message to Congress 
was a noble utterance, nobly delivered. Even 
many of those who found themselves won- 
dering how the earnest, eloquent young 
President could come near to accomplishing 
the programs he outlined and still not dis- 
tort the value of the dollar in any fashion 
must have been impressed with his deter- 
mined and pragmatic approach to this 
Herculean task. 

That was reflected in the comments of 
Senator RUSSELL of Georgia. He could not 
understand, he ssid, how the President 
can increase all the elements of production 
costs and at the same time stabilize prices 
of the finished product; or stem the out- 
ward flow of gold by creating new interna- 
tional agencies and activities and making 
new (additional) appropriations for inter- 
national programs. But he reserved judg- 
ment as to whether the President can 
provide the answers. And the same willing- 
ness to be shown that a miracle of statecraft 
is possible was implicit in comment on other 
difficulties the President must surmount. 

Foremost among these is how to evoke 
the indispensable spirit of sacrifice In a 
people to whom he promised greatly in- 
creased Federal assistance in meeting their 
personal problems; and how to curb the 
flagrant abuses, which he did not mention, 
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of organized labor's exercise of its power over 
the national social economy, 

Several Members of Congress, mostly Re- 
publicans, made the firm prediction that the 
President cannot even come close to his 
bright goals without taking into stern ac- 
count these national conditions, the first 
likely to be stimulated by his public welfare 
pledges, the second at least verbally unchal- 
lenged in its deep entrenchment. But in the 
glowing circumstances of the President's ad- 
dress, these weré probably set down by many 
as black partisans or curmudgeons. How- 
ever, they took a calculated risk. For, unlike 
the snake which starred in the Sunday 
school play about the Garden of Eden, the 
angel in the congressional scene today had 
all the lines. 

The same is true of the controversy in 
the House of Representatives that was raised 
by Speaker Sam RAYBURN’S proposal to en- 
large the Rules Committee. Here, too, the 
good lines are all assigned tothe angels. Dis- 
senters to the Speaker's resolution, which 
the House will vote on tomorrow, must first 
defend themselves from such charges as 
these: They are trying to deprive an eager 
House majority of the right to vote on meas- 
ures reported out from committees. They 
are protecting a despotic Rules Committee, 
which, through an unholy alliance of bi- 
partisan reactionaries, plans to block action 
on legislation promised by the newly elected 
President and retain powers that the Speak- 
er would restore to the House, where they 
belong. 

Certain opponents of the Rayburn reso- 
lution are just targets of part of this angelic 
rhetoric. They do want to preserve the 
Rules Committee as a bulwark against some 
administration spending measures and bills 
to expand federalism that they anticipate 
and oppose. But there are others who have 
better lines to speak if they could be heard 
above the heavenly chorus which was skill- 
fully augmented by the President today 
when he extolled the House, his oldest home. 
Such as this trenchant analysis of Speak- 
er Raywurn’s proposal by Representative 
Curtis of Massachusetts: 

"If the rules of the House which defines 
the powers of the Rules Committee are defec- 
tive they should be changed. The Rayburn 
committee-packing suggestion does not do 
that. It merely changes some of the per- 
sonalities on the committee * * * in what, 
speaking candidly, is merely a political 
power play * * *. It does not correct the al- 
most complete power of the Rules Committee 
to prescribe what the House shall vote on, 
and on what terms—tfree right to amend, gag 
rule, ete —during the last 2 weeks of a ses- 
sion, If the reformers really want to correct 
this situation, and the general one they pro- 
test, they should sponsor a change in the 
rules.” ~- 

The reason they do not, of course, is that 
the Speaker, in this instance a partner of the 
administration, is merely seeking a trans- 
fer of this power to himself and the Presi- 
dent so that these can dictate what the 
House shall consider, and on what procedural 
terms. 

That is well understood on both sides of 
the battle and at the White House. But the 
angels can't admit it and hold onto their 
halos. ` 


Mr. Gates Leaves a Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. the whole 
Nation gained by the public service of 
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Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who left the Gov- 
ernment on January 20 as Secretary of 
Defense. We of Pennsylvania were es- 
pecially proud because he is one of us. 

Of many fine tributes written of Mr. 
Gates, I have chosen the editorial which 
appeared in the San Diego Union of 
January 11 and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He Sroop LIKE A ROCK—GATES, BUILDER OF 
DEFENSE 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr., who will step down 
as Secretary of Defense January 20, has been 
an unusually brilliant tacticlan in bullding 
this Nation’s defensive strength ever since 
1953. 

President Eisenhower took cognizance of 
this fact in a letter accepting the Secretary's. 
resignation. The President said in part that 
Mr. Gates has “stood like a rock for honest, 
judgments and responsible military programs 
against the unsound and spurious, from 
whatever quarter advanced.” 

Secretary Gates served as Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of the Navy, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and finally Secretary 
of Defense. Mr. Eisenhower noted that in 
each position of increased responsibility Mr. 
Gates successfully duties on 
which “the safety of our Nation has vitally 
depended.” The President said further that 
today the United States “has a military 
strength second to none, with a striking 
power many times greater than in 1983.“ 

An indication of Mr. Gates’ dedication to 
country came in May of 1959 when he aban- 
doned plans to retire as Secretary of the 
Navy and from public life to become Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. “It plays hob with 
my personal plans, but I guess it is my duty,” 
he told an aide. 

When he took over the top spot in the 
Department of Defense in 1959 there were 
demands that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be 
abolished in favor of a single chief and a 
complete merger of the armed services. 

Opposition to the JCS waned swiftly when 
Mr. Gates made two decisive moves to weld 
our defense setup into a more highly ef- 
cient military machine. 

First, he issued orders that when funda- 
mental arguments arose in the JCS, he was 
to be immediately informed. He then at- 
tended formal sessions of the chiefs, listened 
to their conflicting viewpoints and attempted 
to effect a compromise. If this was not pos- 
sible he himself was in a singular position 
to make the proper decision because he was 
in possession of all the facts from each 
branch of the military. 

Second, he coordinated the objectives of 
all services. Mr. Gates accomplished this 
by establishing a Defense Communications 
Agency, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a Defense Communications System. 

This enabled the Defense Department to 
spell out the role of each service so every 
branch would know its targets and its mis- 
sions in any situation. At the same time, 
the various services retained their own 
identities and special skills. 

As a result, Mr. Gates is leaving the De- 
fense Department in the strongest, most 
efficient position it has enjoyed since its in- 
ception in 1947. No one since the late James 
Forrestal has contributed as much to our 
defense potential. 


President-elect John F. Kennedy has 


“named Robert S. McNamara, former presi- 


dent of the Ford Motor Co., to succeed Sec- 
retary Gates. Mr. McNamara will inherit 
from his predecessor a far-ranging blueprint 

esigned to sustain for years, without modi- 
fication, our position as the world's supreme 
military power. 
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“Almost Unbelievable” Apt Title of a 
Document on NLRB and Labor in Tex- 
tiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am inserting in the Record another in 
the series of case studies, in capsule form, 
which the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, is now making avail- 
able to the Members of Congress and to 
the general public. This union charges 
that maladministration by the National 
Labor Relations Board has effectively 
nullified the rights of workers to form 
unions of their own choosing. The 
TWUA charges that fantastically pro- 
tracted procedural delays which virtually 
all unions seeking to use the machinery 
of the Board are subjected to have ut- 
terly destroyed the purpose for which 
the National Labor Relations Board was 
created by the Congress. The case here- 
with—which is one of a great many 
which this labor organization has sum- 
marized—shows that a group of workers 
has been forced to wait for over 3 years 
for a decision in a representation case. 
I quote herewith the summary prepared 
and circulated by the TWUA, AFL-CIO: 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, GALLIP- 

OLIS Ferry, W. Va., Case Nos. 9-RC-3313 

AND 9-RC-1525 

January 31, 1958: Textile Workers Union 
files representation petition. 

February 25, 1958; NLRB hearing sched- 
uled and postponed. 

March 4, 1958: Consent election agreement. 

March 12, 1958: Election. TWUA, 25; no 
union, 22. 

March 19, 1958: Company files objection 
to election. 

During preelection campaign, company is- 
sued series of 11 letters to employees, the first 
February 14, 1958, the last March 8, 1958. In 
these letters, it discussed its policy with ref- 
erence to wages, and other benefits and 
claimed that these changes were made 
through Individual progress and not because 
of what a labor organization did. 

During the preelection campaign, the 
union issued three letters. In its letter of 
March 10, 1958, it argued that “Celanese 
fringes, as well as other plant conditions, 
were won h collective bargaining and, 
in many instances, over the opposition of the 
company.” 

It should be underscored that TWUA does 
represent the employees of a number of 
Celanese plants and has been in collective- 
bargaining relations and under collective- 
bargaining agreements with this company 
for many years in these plants. The com- 
pany’s objections in part to the election was 
based upon its claim that the above-quoted 
portion of the union's letter of March 10. 
1958, constituted a misrepresentation. 

April 7, 1958: Regional Director files report 
to objections, finding no merit to same. 

April 16, 1958: Company requests exten- 
sion of time to file exceptions to Regional Di- 
rector’s report. Time extended to May 1, 
1958, over union protest. 

May 2, 1958; Union receives copy of com- 
pany's exceptions. 8 

July 17, 1958: Union telegrams Board pro- 
testing delay and failure to act on company’s 
exceptions filed May 2, 1958. 
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August 7, 1958: Board dismisses company's 
exceptions and certifies TWUA as majority 
representative. 

August 18, 1958: Company advises union 
that it will continue to refuse to recognize 
the unlon despite its certification. ` 

September 23, 1958: Union files refusal to 
bargain unfair labor practice charge against 
company, 

October 9, 1958: NLRB regional office issues 
complaint against company, 

December 2, 1958: Trial examiner recom- 
mends that the company be found guilty of 
a refusal to bargain on the basis of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s motion and the earlier record. 

December 11, 1958: Company requests ex- 
tension of time to file exceptions, brief and 
request for oral argument. Time extended 
to January 9, 1959. 

January 9, 1959: Company files exceptions. 

March 28, 1959: NLRB remands proceed- 
ings for a hearing on a finding that the 
company has raised factual issues. 

May 13, 1959: Hearing held. 

June 16, 1959: Trial examiner issues in- 
termediate report recommending that com- 
pany cease and desist from refusing to recog- 
nize the union as the majority representa- 
tive of its employees. 

July 28, 1959: Company granted extension 
of time to file exceptions as per its request. 

November 25, 1959: NLRB issues order re- 
quiring company to recognize union, as rec- 
ommended by the trial examiner. 

December 11, 1959: Company files appeal 
from NLRB decision to the Federal Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

July 216, 1960: Court reverses NLRB and 
holds that company was justified in refusing 
to bargain with the union since the union 
made a false statement in a preelection letter. 

September 2, 1960: NLRB files certiorari 
petition with the U.S. Supreme Court in 
which the Court is requested to review the 
decision of the court of appeals because in 
opinion of the Board, this court erred in its 
decision. 

Note that the election in which the union 
won a majority was conducted March 12, 
1958, and as of this date, the matter is still 
pending in the courts and the employees 
have not enjoyed the 55 
bargaining, Even assuming tha e Su- 
preme Court reviews and reverses the deci- 
sion of thá court of appeals, the union spirit 
and support in the plant has been lost by 
this delay and the company’s object attained 
nonetheless. 


President Kennedy and the 87th Con- 
gress: A Preview by Representative 
Jokn Brademas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from the Third District of Indi- 
ana, Representative JOHN BRADEMAS, has 
written a superb Jysis previewing 
“President Kennedy and the 87th Con- 
gress,” which appears in the January 9, 
1961, issue of Christianity and Crisis. 
A former Rhodes Scholar, Congressman 
Brapemas is serving his second term, and 
is a member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. I know of few Mem- 
bers of Congress whose performance por- 
tends such a brilliant future in public 
life. 
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In his article, which I commend to the 
attention of all Members, Congressman 
Brapemas astutely assesses the import- 
ance of reform of the Committee on 
Rules—which the House voted today— 
by concluding that “no single step will 
prove more helpful to the success of 
President Kennedy’s program.” 

The article follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND THE 871TH Cox- 


GRESS: A PREVIEW BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN 
BRADEMAS 


A natural resource that newly elected 
Presidents rarely bring to the White House 
is an understanding of the Congressmen 
and Senators who are likely to be helpful 
or harmful on each issue, together with an 
appreciation of the approach required for 
results in each case. 

One key that the press has almost com- 
pletely overlooked in assessing the potential 
effectiveness of President-elect John F. 
Kennedy in getting his legislative program 
through the 87th Congress is that Mr. Ken- 
nedy has served for many years in both 
the U.S. Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is therefore personally ac- 
quainted with nearly all the Members of 
the Senate and a goodly number of Con- 
gressmen. It is of particular importance 
that he knows the chairmen of the commit- 
tees in the House, each a kind of Congress 
in itself. Taken in constellation, and with 
the -Speaker, majority leader, and whip, 
these committee chairmen constitute the 
core of the power structure of the House 
of Representatives. 

For a man whose political radar is as sensi- 
tive and whose willingness to use the weap- 
ons in the Presidential arsenal as probable 
as Mr, Kennedy’s, this personal knowledge 
of how Congress operates can be enormously 
valuable in steering his legislative proposals 
safely into port. He knows where the reefs 
are and where the channels are, or at least 
where and how they can be dredged. 

During his campaign, Mr. Kennedy re- 
peatedly argued that we could be effective in 
handling our problems of foreign policy only 
as we were effective in dealing with our difi- 
culties here at home. “The Latin Americans 
accepted President Roosevelt as their good 
neighbor,” Kennedy declared, “because they 
knew him to be a good neighbor in his own 
country.” 

Although Mr. Kennedy cannot escape the 
immediate press of an array of foreign policy 
problems, his early efforts in Congress will 
be devoted primarily to his domestic legisla- 
tive program. The major proposals on which 
he will seek action have become still more 
urgent since November because of the legacy 
of economic recession left him by the Elsen- 
hower administration, On the day John F, 
Kennedy takes office, he will be confronted by 
the fact of 5 to 6 million persons unem- 
ployed. 

These major proposals are: (1) aid to dis- 
tressed areas; (2) increase in the minimum 
wage and extension of coverage; (3) Federal 
support for education; (4) expansion of the 
housing and urban renewal program; and 
(5) health insurance for the elderly through 
social security. 

As a second-term Democratic Representa- 
tive whose first term was spent under a 
Republican President, I look forward with 
partisan enthusiasm and, frankly, consider- 
able curiosity to service in Congress with a 
Democrat in the White House. 

Here are some observations—from a soph- 
omore, the reader is again warned—on at 
least several of the cant factors I 
would guess will help shape legislation in 
the 87th Congress. 

1. The principal battlefield will not be the 
Senate but the House of Representatives. 
The Senate is more clearly under moderate 
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to liberal Democratic control than the 
House, where the Dixiecrat-Republican co- 
alition can function more effectively. The 
gradual rise in liberal strength in the Senate 
is symbolized by the new whip, Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. His ad- 
vancement represents a significant break- 
through of a northern liberal into a pivotal 
position of leadership in the Senate. Nor 
does the voting record of Senator Mike 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, the new majority 
leader, give conservatives much to cheer 
about. 

It is in the House, more complex and more 
conservative, that most of the blood will be 
shed. In late December, as this article is 
written, a change in the House Rules Com- 
mittee appears at once more probable and 
far more important than a change in the 
Senate filibuster. The Rules Committee has 
in recent years been much more often and 
effectively used to block liberal legislation 
than the Senators’ right of unlimited debate. 
If the House decides to add more Democratic 
members to the Rules Committee, or in some 
other way breaks the power of the Rules 
Committee to prevent the House from even 
voting on major legislation, no single step 
will prove more helpful to the success of 
President Kennedy's program. 

A NEW COALITION? 

2. Republicans in both House and Senate 
who come from urban or suburban areas may 
be under heavy pressure to turn their backs 
on the instinctive pleas of my Hoosier col- 
league, Minority Leader CHARLES HALLECK, 
to vote against Kennedy proposals for the 
sheer joy of obstructionism, Ex-Republican 
Leader Joe Marr, of the President-elect’s 
home State, who was ousted by HALLECK in 
1959 after a savage struggle, has already 
indicated he will not join any anti-Kennedy 
coalition. 

However, it was Senator CLIFFORD Case of 
New Jersey, a Republican reelected by 330,000 
votes while Kennedy carried his State, who 
has most bodly whipped the glove across the 
cheeks of HALLECK and Senator Barry GOLD- 
water, of Arizona. In a speech to the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington last month, 
Case attacked the HALLECK-led Dixiecrat- 
GOP coalition and warned that the Repub- 
lican Party had better turn from the ultra- 
conservative right if it wanted to start win- 
ning elections. 

Case pointed to the November victorles 
of 20th-century Republicans like MARGARET 
Cuase SMITH, of Maine; JOHN SHERMAN 
Coorrer, of Kentucky; and Leverett SALTON- 
STALL, of Massachusetts, then concluded with 
a caustic crack at the Wall Street Journal- 
Barry Goipwater theory of political be- 
havior. “There are people still around,” said 
Case, “who profess to believe that the reason 
Republicans don't win more elections is that 
we fail to offer a sufficiently conservative 
alternative to the Democrats. On this point, 
I think the results last month speak for 
themselves.” 

Senator Case's suggestion, that liberal Re- 
publicans may even on occasion have to 
prod along Democratic programs, will be 
most significant not in the Senate, how- 
ever, but in the House. Indeed, if I were a 
Republican n from an urban 
area looking to reelection in 1962, I would 
think twice before voting against Federal 
aid to education, especially if limited to 
classroom construction (the Republican 
platform endorsed it), against raising the 
minimum wage (too many factories from 
the North and East have gone South), and 
against expanding social security to include 
health insurance (Rockefeller's for it). Re- 
publican Congressmen need no longer fear 
White House pressure to stay in line and 
vote no, They may accordingly vote their 
districts and, I suspect in many cases, their 
instincts. 

What I am saying and what Senator 
Case's argument suggests is that there may 
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well develop under the Kennedy Presidency 
a new coalition in Congress between the 
liberal Democrats and the modern Republi- 
cans. It will not be a coalition as highly 
disciplined as the Republican-southern 
Democratic bloc in the House but, in order 
to tip the balance in favor of many of the 
Kennedy programs, it doesn't have to be. 

3. There will also be strong incentives for 
southern Democrats as well to go along 
with some parts of the Kennedy program. 

The ‘South, by and large, supported the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket in November. Ties 
of party loyalty, the pleasures of patronage 
and the fact that a significant number of 
southern Democrats are themselves moder- 
ately liberal on most issues except civil 
rights—all these factors will combine to 
strengthen the Kennedy hand in Congress. 
Already, it is reported, Senators RICHARD 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, and GEORGE SMATHERS, 
of Florida, have indicated they will support 
Kennedy’s plan for linking health insurance 
for the elderly to social security—a measure 
that both opposed in 1960. 

4. An essential element in understanding 
the legislative outlook with a Democrat like 
Kennedy in the White House and a Demo- 
cratic Congress is that the veto need no 
longer be feared. 

To put the point another way, under 
Elsenhower the President's problem was to 
keep something from happening; under 
Kennedy, it will bo to make something kap- 
pen. The change will be refreshing. 

This reversal of the status of the veto 
power is really a symbol of the immensely 
significant shift from a weak and unpolitical 
President, not disposed to tangle with Con- 
gress or to assert his own powers, to a man 
with a view of the Presidential office that is 
in direct line with that of Jackson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman, Mr, Ken- 
nedy will be a strong President, likely to 
press hard for his programs and, when nec- 
essary, to fight for them. This does not 
mean he will stubbornly refuse to negotiate 
and compromise when he cannot win the 
whole loaf. It does mean that, lire Truman 
and unlike Eisenhower, Mr. Kennedy under- 
stands what the Presidential office has been 
and what it can be. 


THE ROLE OF LYNDON JOHNSON 


5. It is of course still too early to predict 
with certainty the role of Vice President 
LYNDON B. JonNnson both in and out of Con- 
gress, Obviously, when a Senate majority 
leader becomes Vice President and is suc- 
ceeded as leader of the Senate by a close 
colleague of his own party, there may be a 
period of some uncertainty and even tension 
as to thelr appropriate postures in their new 
positions. We can assume, however, that 
Senator MANSFIELD will expect to be the Sen- 
ate majority leader in fact as well as in 
name, 

Yet a man of Mr. Jonson's extraordinary 
personal skills and remarkable drive ls not 
easily smothered, nor do I think there will 
be any propensity on President Kennedy's 
part to make the attempt. JoHNSON's all- 
out support of the Kennedy campaign and 
the party platform following the convention 
makes him a far more attractive figure to 
northern Democrats in January of 1961 than 
he was in January of 1960. 

Vice President JoHNson will for the first 
time in his long career operate from a genu- 
inely national rather than a Texas constitu- 
ency, and the results may be extremely in- 
teresting to behold. In late December, for 
example, President Kennedy announced that 
the Vice President would serve as chairman 
of the Committee on Governmental Con- 
tracts, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of ending discrimination in work for 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON, with his intimate links with 
the professional leaders of the South both 
in the Senate and out and his close per- 
sonal relationship with House Speaker Sam 
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RAYBURN, could well become chief broker 
between North and South on behalf of the 
Kennedy program. 

THE FORECAST: FAIR AND WARMER 


6. The Democratic study group (DSG), a 
loose organization of liberal Democratic Con- 
gressmen from the North and West, of which 
this writer is a member, was both weakened 
and strengthened by the November results. 
The DSG was weakened in that many of the 
21 defeated Democratic incumbents were 
identified with its purpose. The DSG was 
strengthened, however, by the election of Mr. 
Kennedy because, more than any other group 
in the House of Representatives, members of 
the DSG are in sympathy with his views. 

The DSG will therefore constitute the most 
solid bloe of Kennedy supporters in the 
House, and, I would guess, will cooperate 
closely with Speaker Raysuan and Majority 
Leader JohN McCormack in moving the 
President's program ahead. 

7. Here are some other observations on 
the year ahead in Congress: I would expect 
some internal Democratic tension on the 
question of allowing States to use Federal 
funds to improve teachers’ salaries as well as 
to build classrooms. Speaker RAYBURN is 
not enthusiastic about the teachers’ salary 
feature; Senator Kennedy has strongly en- 
dorsed letting the States expend Federal 
funds for either schools or salaries, or both. 

I would anticipate little legislative action 
In the field of agriculture during the first 
session. 3 

In the field of civil rights, I would expect 
the Kennedy administration, at least In its 
early months, to rely far more on executive 
action than on calls for new legislation. For 
example, Mr. Kennedy said frequently dur- 
ing the campaign that the President could 
greatly advance the cause of equal opportu- 
nity by a stroke of the pen—through an 
Executive order banning discrimination in 
federally assisted housing. 

8. I have deliberately omitted much dis- 
cussion of foreign policy in this essay. It 
is still too soon to see clearly what foreign 
policy problems Mr. Kennedy will bring to 
Congress. I suffer, moreover, from the plight 
of many Congressmen who are deeply inter- 
ested in foreign policy but who, under our 
system, are denied the luxury of many oppor- 
tunities to participate in decisions affect- 
ing it. 

There Is one problem in the fleld of foreign 
affairs, however, that I want to mention. 
Mr. Kennedy will almost certainly be plagued 
in his relations with Congress by an increas- 
ing economic nationalism in many areas of 
the country, especially where unemployment 
isserious. To make the point, if the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act were up for re- 
newal this year, its passage through Con- 
gress would be extremely hazardous, 

Fortunately, the fact that the President- 
elect comes from New England will give him 
a greater sensitivity to the difficulties of in- 
dustries injured by imports. Friends of both 
foreign aid and foreign trade, and Mr. 
Kennedy is a friend, must seek new ways of 
coping with the political and economic 
problems here at home that follow trade ex- 
pansion. Failure to do so will gravely com- 
plicate the already difficult task of fashioning 
progressive foreign economic policies, 

To sum up, the relationship between Pres- 
ident-elect Kennedy and a Democratic Con- 
gress will be significantly different from that 
existing between President Eisenhower and 
a Democratic Congress. I believe the rela- 
tionship will be much more fruitful for our 
country and its purposes, and I say this from 
no excess of partisan zeal. Our constitu- 
tional system works better with a President 
who is a strong leader and with a President 
who understands that politics is the very 
heart of democratic government. For these 
reasons President-elect Kennedy offers hope 
of giving great leadership to our country at 
a time when nothing less will do. 


January 31 


Need for Well-Trained and Well-Qualified 
Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31,1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, old 
frontiers become new in a matter of 
timing and need; and dollars, in lieu of 
well-trained and well-qualified diplo- 
mats may be dollars ill spent. 

These and related subjects are intelli- 
gently discussed by Editor Virgil Pink- 
ley in the December 15, 1960, edition of 
the Indio (Calif.) Daily News. 

Mr. President, in order that Members 
of the Congress and others may have 
an opportunity to read Mr. Pinkley’s 
column, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For Your INFORMATION 
(By Virgil Pinkley) 

President-elect John F. Kennedy is plac- 
ing considerable stress on overseas problems, 
especially the African and Latin American 
continents in his conferences and state- 
ments. 

This is good and entirely necessary. 

For the past 25 years Washington has put 
much of its attention on Western Europe 
and more recently the Middle East. Africa 
was seldom mentioned or considered and only 
passing attention has been paid the Far Pa- 
cific and Asia. We have taken Canada for 
granted and been indifferent toward Mexico 
and Latin America generally. This has been 
wrong and now we must pay the price for 
these mistakes. 


ESSENTIAL TO REBUILD 


Obviously it was essential to rebuild and 
protect Western Europe -because the imme- 
diate danger of Russia and communism was 
greatest there. Further, we dared not per- 
mit the industrial establishment and know- 
how of Europe to fall into Red hands. 

But as we poured billions into Western 
Europe we spent more than was necessary 
and we did not invest too wisely, This was 
due to poor programs and even poorer execu- 
tion of them. We attempted too many big, 
costly, and grandiose plans which required 
years to complete. We needed more village 
level projects and to work on a person-to- 
person level, 

Had we done a better job in Europe, there 
would have been half a billion to a billion 
dollars available annually from the funds 
we poured out to be of assistance to Latin 
America, Africa and key nations in the 
Orient. We did not think and operate in 
global terms and make moves inyolying en- 
tire continents as Russia has done and as 
Moscow and Red China are now doing. 


STRIVES TO IMPROVE 


As he strives to improve our position over- 
seas, I hope the newly elected President will 
consider some of the following: 

1, There is urgent need to establish an 
academy to train diplomats which has stand- 
ards and achievements comparable to West 
Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force Academy. 
This is not necessarily a new idea, but it 
is an essential one. We cannot afford to be 
without such an institution. 

2. Until such an academy is in being, we 
should like to see an Assistant Secretary of 
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State appointed to coordinate programs for 
all colleges and universities having depart- 
ments or colleges devoted to training pro- 
spective young men and women with excep- 
tional ability and dedication to enter gov- 
ernmental and private business overseas. 
This individual should report directly—and 
weekly—to the President and the Secretary 
of State. He should recruit likely candidates 
and raise the standards and prestige of peo- 
ple engaged in such careers. He should 
bring about some of the loyalty and esprit de 
corps achieved in the FBI by J. Edgar 
Hoover, 

3. Any schools training people for foreign 
service should be encouraged. They should 
be assisted in attracting some of our best 
young people. Their courses should be 
broadened and improved. 

4. If the Federal Government passes on 
any more money to education, we would like 
to see some of it spent to train better per- 
sonnel for oversea service and to increase 
the number of doctors and dentists and 
technical experts. 

5. The President could assist in improving 
our education by urging higher standards, 
suggesting that more emphasis be placed on 
basic subjects and proposing that schools 
concentrate more on mathematics, science, 
psychology, economics, history and lan- 
guages, languages, languages. 

President Eisenhower has done much to 
further the prestige of the White House and 
to improve the moral tone of government, 

We would like to see Senator Kennedy 
with his appeal for youth, inspire and guide 
youth to greater efforts and achievements. 
The President-elect has said that we face 

-new challenges, we must explore new fron- 
tiers and greater sacrifices will be essential. 
But as yet he has not spelled out any of 
the specific goals or the routes to be blazed 
or followed. 

We want the new President to stress the 
advantages to the individual and the Na- 
tion, of families living, working and praying 
together and more closely—the need for 
discipline—the values and virtues of hard 
work and thrift—the necessity to do a full 
hours work for a full hours pay—to end the 
idea that the Government owes everyone 
an income and that handouts are what 
made or will keep America truly great. 

The President can bring about a new and 
refreshing approach to service in all fields. 
There should be an end to so-called hard- 
ship posts. There can be a further develop- 
ment of the overdue trend to accept men 
and women of all races, creeds and colors 
as human beings and equals, to judge them 
on their character and achievements rather 
than by wealth, position and affiliation. 

Few men in the White House ever had 
the challenges or opportunities facing John 
F. Kennedy. If he remembers at all times 
that he is the President of all Americans 
180-million-plus of us—and a leader of the 
free world, he can be a statesman instead 
of a politician. We and freemen need des- 
perately statesmen. The individual who 
is Indeed a statesman should have little 
trouble about re-election. Anyway, would it 
not be better to serve, inspire and lead as 
a great statesman with courage, intelligence 
and vigor for 4 years, than to be a hack 
politician for a number of terms? Abraham 
Lincoln served in the White House for only 
a little more than 4 years, but what 4 years 
of lasting greatness they were. 

The finest plan for foreign aid conceived 
by Washington will be no better than the 
men and women who represent us abroad 
and execute the program. 

One doctor like a Tom Dooley, or an artist 
like Marion Anderson who goes abroad and 
lives and works and associates with people 
do us and freedom more good than millions 
poured into assistance to government or 
questionable long-range projects. When we 
send dedicated teachers, agricultural experts, 
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doctors, nurses and dentists overseas to 
really help, we are presenting America's fin- 
est traits and these projects can be our 
greatest monuments to understanding, good 
will and enduring friendship. 

For many, many years the Russians have 
assigned some of their best people and they 
have spent considerable sums at the village 
level throughout Africa. We see the results 
in Guinea and in a Patrice Lumumba of the 
Congo. We haye done little or nothing. Our 
representation in most cases has been sec- 
ond rate at best. 

So, we must move and quickly. 

Now the Reds have a bridgehead in Latin 
America in Cuba and they are actively at 
work in Mexico, Venezuela, the Argentine 
and other parts of South America. All these 
nations are essential to us as sources for raw 
materials, as markets for our goods and sery- 
ices and from defense standpoints, 

Africa is the world’s greatest unopened 
treasure chest. Nearly 300 million people 
live there. These new nations are going to 
remain truly neutral, join with the West, or 
lean toward or move into the Communist 
camp. From strategic and geographical 
standpoints, especially in this atomic and 
rocket age, Africa Is vital. 

Yes indeed, the new administration should 
be concerned about the outside world and 
especially Latin America and Africa. 


Capital Punishment: The Issues and the 
Evidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, I reintroduced my bills to 
abolish capital punishment. In this 
Congress they are known as H.R. 844 and 
H.R. 829. 

In further support of these measures, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following report, which is the 
majority report to the Massachusetts 
Legislature of the Special Commission to 
Investigate the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The report appeared in the 
autumn 1960 issue of the Catholic 
Lawyer. 

The Most Reverend Thomas J. Riley, 
auxiliary bishop of Boston, who was a 
member of this special committee, dis- 
sented from the majority report. He has 
written an article which explans his dis- 
sent, and details the arguments for the 
retention of capital punishment, which, 
in his opinion, outweigh those contained 
in the majority report. In fairness to 
Monsignor Riley, his article, which ap- 
peared in the same issue of the Catholic 
Lawyer, is also set forth. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: THE ISSUES AND THE 
EVIDENCE 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts re- 
quires that if a person is to Justify the kill- 
ing of another by a plea of self-defense, he 
must establish that he had a reasonable ap- 
prehension of great bodily harm and a rea- 
sonable belief that no other means would 
suffice to prevent such harm. The right of 
self-defense does not accrue to a person un- 
til he has availed himself of all proper means 
to avoid physical combat. Thus, the person 
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claiming the privilege of self-defense must 
establish that there existed an actual ne- 
cessity for taking life, or at least that such 
a necessity reasonably seemed to exist; and 
that the necessity seemed so apparent, im- 
minent, and convincing to him as to lead 
him to believe that he could defend himself 
only by taking the life of his attacker, A 
person may not claim the privilege of self- 
defense merely because, at the recollection 
of some injury or past wrong, he has become 
sò angry that he is moved to kill. There is 
imposed upon everyone the duty of keeping 
his passions under restraint. This is the law. 

The Commission believes that the existing 
principles are valid. It believes further that 
the State has the same right to take a life 
us an individual; provided, that it can be 
established that it is absolutely necessary for 
the protection of society. 

The commission, further, accepts and en- 
dorses the report of its own subcommittees on 
moral arguments for and against the death 
penalty, said subcommittee consisting of 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, Rev. Dr. Dana 
McLean Greeley, and Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Riley, which unanimously presented the 
opinion that— 

“The only moral ground on which the State 
could conceivably possess the right to de- 
stroy human life would be if this were in- 
dispensable for the protection or preserva- 
tion of other lives. This places the burden 
of proof on those who belleve that capital 
punishment exercises a deterrent effect on 
the potential criminal. Unless they can es- 
tablish that the death penalty does, in fact, 
protect other Uves at the expense of one, 
there is no moral justification for the State 
to take life.” 

Those who favor capital punishment haye 
not, however, accepted responsibility for 
demonstrating that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, organized as a Commonwealth, 
kill only because of necessity, and that there 
is no other means of protection available, 
Thelr position appears to be that the exist- 
ence of the law requires no justification and 
that its usefulness may be assumed. It is 
for those who would change it to prove the 
desirability of so doing. 

The commission believes such a position 
is untenable. It is perhaps because of it, 
however, that the testimony of those who 
have expressed themselves as favoring capi- 
tal punishment has been largely limited to 
statements of conviction, albeit, sincerely 
held and often grounded in significant but 
not systematic and critically evaluated ex- 
perlences. These convictions though vari- 
ously expressed, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Death is the appropriate and deserved 
penalty for one who has committed murder 
in the first degree. 

2. The abolition of the death penalty in 
Massachusetts would encourage gangsters to 
come to Massachusetts and would result in 
an increase in murder. 

3. The execution of murderers is neces- 
sary to protect ourselves against the proba- 
bility that they will again commit murder. 

4. The abolition of the death penalty in 
Massachusetts would increase the danger- 
ousness of police work and the numbers of 
police killed in line of duty. 

5. The penalty of death should be re- 
tained because it is a more effective deter- 
rent to potential murderers than life im- 
prisonment or any other penalty. 

The statement that death is the appro- 
priate and deserved penalty for murder is 
one of honest belief rather than of fact, 
Those who support it by reference to the 
biblical injunction to take “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth“ overlook the 
fact that this represented a limitation upon 
the then existing practice of unlimited venge- 
ance in which the penalty, which was 
sometimes a life for an insult, was dispro- 


portionate to the injury, They also forget 
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that in ancient Judaism “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” was interpreted 
to justify equitable financial damages rather 
than literal vengeance, and that the New 
Testament expressed a principle which, 
while not always realized in practice, is a 
goal worth seeking to attain: 

But I say unto you which hear, love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you 
For if you do good to them which do 
good to you, what thanks have ye? For sin- 
ners also do even the same.“ 

In fact, there are probably few believers 
fn capital punishment who would consider 
it either just or desirable to put all murderers 
to death. It is because in practice we do 
not find the penalty of death appropriate 
that we now execute for murder in all of 
the United States fewer than 55 persons 
in a year. Moreover, an examination of 
the cases of those who are executed would 
show that they are not more deserving of 
punishment or more dangerous than those 
we do not kill; in fact, the most dangerous 
are likely to be the legally insane whom 
we do not execute and those, perhaps, most 
deserving of punishment, are the few hired 
killers who are rarely convicted and who are 
most likely to be killed by their competitors. 
To a considerable extent, the choice of those 
to be executed depends on chance factors 
that have nothing to do with the merits of 
the case. 

Lewis E. Lawes, longtime warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, wrote: “It seldom happens that 
a person who is able to have eminent defense 
attorneys is convicted of murder in the first 
degree, and very rare indeed that such a 
person is executed. Incidentally, a large 
number of those who are executed were too 
poor to hire a lawyer, counsel being ap- 
pointed for them by the State.“ 

Clinton Duffy, formerly warden of San 
Quentin in California, told the American 
Correctional Association in 1956: “Seldom 
is a person of means executed. If he has a 
competent attorney, who develops the case, 
and who can play upon the emotions of the 
jury, the defendant usually receives a con- 
viction in a lesser degree.“ r 

A study has been made” of 110 men ex- 
ecuted in California. It is based upon 
psychiatric studies of these offenders made 
at San Quentin. The following excerpts are 
illustrative of the kinds of persons executed: 

“1. The psychiatric report on this case 
reads: “We are all agreed that he is mentally 
defective and partly out of contact with 
reality, and his mental illness falls into the 
schizophrenic category, has had catatonic 
and hebephrenic elements. 

At present he is so depressed and so agl- 
tated, despite electric shock treatment, that 
we are all agreed he is too insane to be 
executed. We recommend early transfer to 
Mendocino State Hospital.’ ” 

2. The psychiatric report indicated that 
the prisoner was a chronic alcoholic with a 
history of amnesia and blackouts. His over- 
all picture ‘resembles that of a psychoneu- 
rotio with hysterical and schizoid features.“ 
He was of dull normal intelligence and had 
‘deep-seated feeling of inferiority,’ and felt 
quite threatened by interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

“3. In this case the man claimed to be 
under an influence that made him say Tes“ 
to everything the police asked. When he 
first saw the victim of his crime a voice said 
to him ‘Yes, this is the man.’ The psychia- 
trists said of this prisoner that “he is a 
psychoneurotic and psychopathic and has 


t Lawes, “Life and Death in Sing Sing,” 
pp. 155-156 (1928). 

* From a paper read at the Annual Congress 
of Corrections, Section Meeting on Capital 
Punishment, August 1956, 

"Carter, “Capital Punishment in Call- 
fornia, 1938-53” (1953). 
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sufficient mental Instability to fall in the 
group of paranoid schizophrenics. * * We 
are all in agreement, however, that though 
he is medically insane, he knows fairly well 
the crime he committed and the sentence 
imposed on him. He is considered to be 
legally sane at this time.” Because of the 
question of his sanity there was a delay in 
execution of 2,200 days. 

“4, This man stated that there was abso- 
lutely no motive to the offense other than 
his desire to do away with himself. He felt 
that if he could go to the gas chamber 
he would achieve his own self-destruction 
which he could not do on his own initiative 
because of his Catholic bellef. The psychi- 
atric report on this case reads. his 
deterioration quotient 18 38 percent which 18 
extremely high, and hard to explain in view 
of his age, and suggests the possibility of 
some intercranial damage, as well as emo- 
tional incapacity * * typically psycho- 
pathic.’ 

"5. Of this man it was said in the psychi- 
atric report: some deterioration was 
indicated, and his intellectual efficiency was 
somewhat below expectancy in the areas 
that had to do with the understanding of 
the demands inherent in certain social situ- 
ations. The Rorschach test was highly col- 
ored with material usually given by psy- 
chotics who have some awareness of their 
condition and have set up a psychoneurotic 
defense against the inroads of their psycho- 
sis. It is also quite possible that the syphil- 
itic Infection of 1930, and the head injuries 
he claims to have had, had a deleterious 
effect on his personality structure * * *; 
signs of organic involvement appear.“ 

“6. Concerning this case the psychiatrists 
wrote, ‘We had a telegram from Western 
State Hospital, Washington, which said, 
“(he) is a psychotic of years standing, and 
is entitled to every consideration which the 
law will allow chronic psychotics who are 
mentally irresponsible.” His diagnosis is 
psychosis with psychopathic personality.“ 

Those who favor capital punishment be- 
cause it is the justly deserved penalty for 
murder must, therefore, ask themselves 
whether they would apply it in every case of 
murder. If they would apply it only to 
some offenders, they should ask on what 
basis it is to be determined which among 
the convicted murderers are the ones who 
deserve to die and which should be sent to 
prison for life instead? ‘They will need to 
consider that the death penalty, in fact, is 
now applied to only a little more than 50 
persons a year, in all the country, among the 
nearly 7,000 who kill, and that those who are 
executed are unlikely to be either the most 
dangerous or the most culpable. 

That the abolition of the death penalty 
would encourage ters to come to 
Massachusetts and would result in an in- 
crease in murders is an opinion not sup- 
ported by any evidence. On the contrary, 
all of the available evidence suggests that 
no such effect would follow. It has not 
happened in Rhode Island, which has been 
without capital punishment for more than 
a hundred years and which is adjacent to 
the capital punishment States of Massa- 


- chusetts and Connecticut. It has not hap- 


pened in Michigan which has been without 
capital punishment since 1847 and which 
is adjacent to the capital punishment State 
of Indiana and within a hundred miles of 
Chicago in the capital punishment State 
of Tilinois. 

In their testimony before the commis- 
sion, the representatives of the Massachu- 
setts Police Chiefs’ Association expressed 
the firm opinion that to abolish capital 
punishment would deprive the police of 
necessary protection and expose them to 
the risk of being killed by criminals who 
would haye no reason to fear execution for 
their act. The commission, being appre- 
ciative of the importance, the difficulty, 
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and the dangerousness of the work of the 
police in safeguarding the lives and prop- 
erty of all of us, gave serious study to this 
opinion. It is agreed that not only are the 
police entitled to every proper protection 
that can be given them, but that the people 
of Massachusetts haye an obligation to 
make quite clear to offenders that the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth support them in 
the performance of their often hazardous 
duties. 

Representatives of the Massachusetts Po- 
lice Chiefs’ Association cited several cases 
to support their conviction that the exist- 
ence of a statute providing for capital pun- 
ishment for murder was a deterrent and a 
safeguard. : 

“In 1934, when he was a sergeant, he re- 
ceived a call at 1 a.m. that two men had 
committed robbery on a bootlegger. While 
enroute to the situation, and unarmed, he 
came across the robbers, whose car was stuck 
in the snow. He stopped to apprehend 
them and one of them stuck a gun in his 
belly. He reminded them that they could 
only get away in a police car, and if they 
killed him they would be caught. They 
agreed to go along with him. 

“At another time, with an officer from 
Kingston, they came across some rum run- 
ners at Humarock and presently found 
themselves covered by ‘hired guns.“ Some- 
one said ‘Don’t knock off these They 
give you the chair in this State.“ And the 
offenders were taken into custody. 

“Three years ago, a policeman was called 
to deal with the case of a deaf mute who 
shot his brother in the arm and left a note 
saying ‘do not have any cops follow me or I. 
will kill them.’ The policeman and his 
men cornered the deaf mute, who was armed, 
and who, when asked why he did not shoot, 
replied ‘Do you think I want the electric 
chair?’ 

“Reference was made to the case of Chief 
Matthew Mantoni of Mendon, who was mur- 
dered at the Red Rooster Cafe by one Ward, 
who had been drinking and who held the 
waiters in the cafe as hostages. One of 
them managed to tell Manton!, who came to 
get Ward, whom he knew, and Ward shot 
Mantoni and a girl. Upon examination by 
psychiatrists, Ward was found sane, but he 
became Insane while he was confined in jail 
and was, therefore, committed to Bridge- 
water. After 18 months there, he was re- 
leased and brought into court where he 
pleaded guilty to second-degree murder and 
was sent to State prison. He has tried to es- 
cape and the witness believes he would not 
hesitate to kill a guard to accomplish this 
purpose, if we did not have the death pen- 
alty in Massachusetts. 

“Two boys were apprehended by the police 


` for stealing a car. When the police arrrived, 


the 17-year old boy produced a gun which 
his 15-year old companion did not know he 
had. The younger boy grabbed it because, 
as he sald, he ‘did not want to go to the 
electric chair,’" 

It was also pointed out that since the rob- 
bery in Needham by the Millen-Faber trio, 
during which a policeman responding to the 
bank alarm was one of those killed, there 
have been no killings during bank robberies 
in Massachusetts, The police attributed this 
to the fact that the robbers were executed, 

It is, of course, impossible for either the 
police or the commission to know what 
welght to give to the verbal utterances of 
offenders under condition of great emotional 
stress or to know whether the prospect of 
rotting in prison would have as great or a 
greater effect than the somewhat remote 
prospect of being burned. It should, per- 
haps, be noted that the Millen-Faber kill- 
ings occurred during the period when capital 
punishment in Massachusetts was mandatory 
upon conviction of first degree murder, and 
that Millens and Faber were executed for it. 
The period of freedom from such killings 
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has. been one in which the mandatory pro- 
vision was modified to permit life imprison- 
ment upon the jury’s recommendation of 
mercy. There have also been no killings 
during bank robberies in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the period of the last 10 years when no 
person convicted of murder in the first degree 
in Massachusetts has been executed. 

The commission also heard testimony from 
the police in the noncapital punishment 
State of Rhode Island. The police chief of 
Providence expressed the opinion that a ma- 
jority of the police chiefs of Rhode Island 
were opposed to capital punishment. This 
opinion received the support of a telegram 
from the president of the Rhode Island Po- 
lice Chiefs’ Association asking that he be 
recorded as opposed to capital punishment, 

It is, of course, possible that one could 
stand in opposition to capital punishment, 
even if it did offer some additional measure 
of protection to the police, because of at- 
tendant and offsetting disadvantages. The 
commission, therefore, specifically asked the 
police chief of Providence if he believed that 
the police tn Rhode Island are in greater 
danger because of the abolition of capital 
punishment there. He expressed the opinion 
that they are not. 

Harold Langlois, assistant director, correc- 

tional services of the State of Rhode Island, 
said: 
“Tt has been argued by police officials in 
various localities throughout the country 
that execution is a deterrent to the crime 
of murder. As a former special agent of the 
FBI, I spent 9 years as a law enforcement 
officer. Never, at any time, have I observed 
one single instance wherein the existence 
of the death penalty served as the stop to 
pulling of a trigger as & preventive to 
murder. As a law enforcement officer, I 
have talked with the accused and taken a 
statement of confession to the crime of 
murder. I was im to a marked de- 
gree with the intricate and involved drives 
of emotion and unmet needs within the 
murderer which I am sure were responsible 
for the horrendous and vile deed which cul- 
minated in his crime. This expression of 
thought does not imply that beneath this 
breast beats the tender heart of easy forgive- 
ness and patient acceptance of any and all 
wrongdoing. I firmly believe in our social 
order as we know it. Other methods of the 
penalty to fit the crime are more effective 
in both the individual situation and cer- 
tainly are of substantially greater value to 
society and to the preservation of the dignity 
of man than a summary execution.” 

The commission has substantial reason to 
believe that in other parts of the United 
States, and within the same State, there are 
differences of opinion among the police as 
to the protective advantages of capital pun- 
ishment, Certainly, for whatever may be the 
reason, not all police, even in Massachusetts, 
favor capital punishment. One of the most 
eminent of police chiefs, the late (1953) 
August Vollmer of Berkeley, Calif., formerly 
president of the International Police Chiefs’ 
Association and director of the study of 
police conditions In the United States for 
the National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, expressed his opposition 
to the death penalty in à paper entitled, 
“The Case Against Capital Punishment in 
California.” 

The comparative studies of police safety 
from which summaries are given in the pre- 
ceding section indicate that, for areas that 
are properly comparable, the risks of the 
police being killed by criminals are, if any- 
thing, slightly less in cities in the States not 
having capital punishment. 

The commission can only conclude that 
the claim that the abolition of the death 
penalty would Increase the dangerousness of 
police work Is not supported by the evidence. 
On the contrary, the evidence indicates thst 
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no Increase in the dangerousness of police 
work would follow abolition. 

The claim that the execution of murder- 
ers is necessary to protect ourselves against 
the probability that they will again commit 
serious offenses also seems of little merit. 
It is not possible to say that no murderer 
sentenced to a life term will ever kill again. 
Neither is it possible to say that any other 
person, prisoner or nonprisoner, who has 
not killed will, of a certainty, never kill. 
The evidence given in the preceding section 
of this report indicates that convicted mur- 
derers have a much lower risk rate than 
other offenders. This is consistent with the 
much more extensive study made by the 
British Royal Commission on Capital Pun- 
ishment 1949-53 which sald, “The evi- 
dence given to us in countries we visited 
(which included the United States), and 
the information we received from others, 
were uniformly to the effect that murderers 
are no more likely than any other prisoners 
to commit acts of violence against officers 
or fellow prisoners or to attempt to escape; 
on the contrary, it would appear that in all 
countries murderers are on the whole, bet- 
ter behaved than most prisoners.“ * 

Undoubtedly, the chief argument ad- 
vanced in favor of capital punishment ts 
that it is a more effective deterrent than a 
sentence of life imprisonment because what 
human beings fear most is the loss of their 
lives. This overlooks the fact that the de- 
sire to live is not constant in intensity and 
that it may be, and often is, overridden. by 
other motives such as the desire to rescue 
a loved one from danger, the feeling of duty 
and responsibility on the part of a police- 
man, a fireman, or a soldier, or even the 
need on the part of the suicide to escape 
from. an Intolerable situation. The fact is 
that the number of murderers who execute 
themselves by committing suicide far ex- 
ceeds the number who are executed by the 
State for their crimes. 

It is obviously impossible for anyone to 
determine with certainty what is in the 
mind of the murderer at the time he com- 
mits his crime. The circumstances of these 
crimes, however, are such as to suggest that 
they either act without consideration of the 
penalty or it seems to be such a remote and 
unlikely event as to have no deterrent effect. 
Anyone who is capable of analyzing the 
situation rationally might well be justified 
in thinking that his chances of execution 
are slim indeed. 

“In a paper delivered at the 86th Annual 
Congress of Corrections in 1956 former 
we Clinton Duffy of San Quentin Prison 
said: 

“It has been a part of my work to inter- 
view, over these 26 years, several thousands 
of prisoners, their families, and friends, I 
have studied their individual cases. 

From 1929 to 1952 I talked with every 
man that was committed to San Quentin 
Prison under the penalty of death. Many of 
these men have been executed, others com- 
mitted to life imprisonment, some without 
possibility of parole. A few have had new 
trials or reversals, Some have died while 
serving their sentences within the prison 
walls, 

“I have personally asked every man (and 
two women) if they gave any thought to 
the fact that they might be executed should 
they commit a murder or a crime that is 
covered by the death penalty. I have asked 
hundreds—yes, thousands of prisoners, who 
have committed homicides, and who were 
not sentenced to death, whether or not they 
thought of the death penalty before the 
commission of their act. 

“I have interviewed and have asked the 
same question of thousands of robbers who 


Report of the Royal Commission on Capi- 
tel Punishment 1949-53, pp. 216-217. 
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have used a gun or other deadly weapon in 
the commission of their stickup. They are, 
of course, potential murderers. 

“I have, to date, not had one person say 
that he had ever thought of the death pen- 
alty prior to the commission of his crime.” 

Warden Duffy's views were further con- 
firmed by a subcommittee of our Commis- 
sion which held extensive interviews with 
a number of first-degree Ufers in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts prisons, Of the 
14 first-degree murderers interviewed by our 
subcommittee, every one said that he had 
not thought even for an instant of the puni- 
tive consequences of his act prior to the 
commission of his crime. 

The rates of murder and nonnegligent 
manslaughter presented in this report show 
clearly that the rates in Massachusetts, with 
capital punishment, and Rhode Island, with- 
out It, are not appreciably different. The 
rates In other abolition States are as low or 
lower than those of neighboring capital pun- 
ishment States. It is sometimes suggested 
that these rates, being based upon the num- 
ber of offenses committed, show how fre- 
quently capital punishment has failed to 
deter, but they give no indication of how 
many would have committed murder if the 
death penalty had not been provided for, 
This position would require us to assume 
that the people of Massachusetts are so dif- 
ferent from those of Rhode Island, and that 
the people of Michigan are so different from 
those of Illinois, that if the death penalty 
were not present in the capital punishment 
States, their people would be more likely 
to commit murders than the people of Rhode 
Island and Michigan. Such a contention 
seems unreasonable. It becomes even more 
obviously so if one compares the rates in 
the same State before and after abolition, or 
the rates during the period of executions 
under a mandatory death penalty, as in 
Massachusetts, with the rates during the 
recent 10-year period of no executions and 
the 5-year period of permissive life imprison- 
ment. If the entire population of Massa- 
chusetts were give a cold vaccine and no one 
in Rhode Island received it, and if under 
these circumstances, the frequency rate of 
colds was the same in Massachusetts as in 
Rhode Island, would anyone seriously ad- 
vance the argument that we might have had 
a still higher rate in Massachusetts if we 
had not all been vaccinated? Would it not 
be more logical to conclude that the vaccine 
was ineffective? 

This is not to say that there may never be 
an exceptional case in which the threat of 
capital punishment may be a greater deter- 
rent factor than the threat of life imprison- 
ment. But it must also be that 
there are demonstrable instances of per- 
sons who are led to kill by the desire for 
capital punishment, which is used as an 
indirect way of committing suicide by those 
who wish to die, but cannot bring them- 
selves to the point of self-execution. Some 
such cases are summarized and sources of 
other evidence are given earlier in this 
report. 

Against the possibilty that the death 
penalty may in some exceptional case deter 
some potential murderer who would not 
be deterred by a sentence of life tmprison- 
ment, there must, then, be set the evidence 
that people do occasionally kill as an in- 
direct means of committing suicide, It ap- 
pears that In the United States, or at least 
in New England, both are infrequent, and 
since there is no appreciable difference in 
the rates of criminal homicide in compar- 
able capital and noncapital punishment 
States, the one factor must offset the other. 

It has been sald that the reason capital 
punishment does not deter is because it is 
50 infrequently used. The obvious answer 
is that the rate of criminal homicide is 
highest in the States and the countries 
where, and at the periods of time, when 
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used most. For the United States as a 
whole, the trend, both of the rate of crimi- 
nal homicide and the number of executions 
for murder, has been generally downward 
during the past 25 years. Those who believe 
that capital punishment fails as a deterrent 
because it is used so infrequently might 
logically be expected to favor not only an 
extension of its use, but also public execu- 
tions in order to increase its deterrent force. 
There appear to be few, if any, among us 
who now advocate such a course. 

There appears, in fact, to be no greater 
deterrent effect in capital punishment than 
in a sentence of life imprisonment. It is 
almost axiomatic that the deterrent effect 
of punishment depends upon tts certainty 
and the closeness in time with which it 
follows the offense. Every day in Massa- 
chusetts, normal men and women unde- 
terred by the threat of death from traffic 
accidents, which kill 40,000 people a year 
in the United States, pass on curves and 
hills, run through traffic lights, jaywalk 
and drive at excessive speeds. Would these 
same people, who run the risk of being 
killed, be likely to jaywalk if they were 
sure that if they did so they would, in 9 
cases out of 10, be thoroughly splashed with 
mud? Would they risk death, as they do 
now by running through traffic lights, if 
they were sure that in 9 cases out of 10 
the result would be only, but surely, a dented 
Tender? 

The commission is persuaded that the so- 
clal usefulness of capital punishment is in- 
significant and is far outweighed by its 
considerable social damage. There is here 
no question of being either soft or tough 
with murderers. It is easy to understand 
the force of human emotions which causes 
an individual who has had a member of his 
family, or a close personal friend, mur- 
dered, to feel like taking the law into his 
own hands and Killing the murderer, But 
killing the killer does not restore the vic- 
tim's life, nor prevent another killing. Such 
an act would be vengeance which, however, 
understandably motivated, is nevertheless 
clearly and wisely forbidden by public pol- 
icy. Yet it should be explicitly recognized 
that vengeance, pure and simple, may often 
be the unspoken, unadmitted, and unrecog- 
nized motive behind the rationalization of 
deterrence. Vengeance is an emotional 
spree that is too harmful for us to afford 
in a civilized community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The essential question, therefore, is 
whether capital punishment does more so- 
cial harm than good. The majority of the 
commission believes that it does. They are 
persuaded that: 

Capital punishment is not a better protec- 
tion against murder than a sentence of life 
imprisonment. Its deterrent effect is slight 
and is offset by Its encouragement to un- 
stable individuals to commit murder. 

It does not contribute to the reduction 
of murder, it is simply an easy and harm- 
ful way of satisfying the need to do some- 
thing about it.” 

It is the swiftness and certainty of pun- 
ishment and not its severity that deters. 
There is reason to believe that trials would 
be shorter, and conviction more swift and 
certain, if life imprisonment rather than 
death were the maximum penalty, 

There is reason also to believe that trials 
would be less sensational, would appeal less 
to the morbid, and have a less harmful effect 
on the unstable if the sentence of death 
were not an issue. 

It is not true that life imprisonment 
means that dangerous offenders will be free 
again in a short time. Even if it were, the 
remedy would be to insist upon a profes- 
sional correctional, parole and pardon ad- 
ministration rather than to retain capital 
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punishment as a substitute for our faflure 
to establish a proper system of control. 

All human beings are fallible, Mistakes 
have been made in convicting men of mur- 
ders they did not commit, and such mistakes 
may reasonably be expected to occur again 
in the future, The finality of the death 
penalty removes the possibility of making 
restitution for such human errors in judg- 
ment and confronts all men with the pos- 
sibility that they could at some time be 
erroneously convicted of murder and exe- 
cuted. 

The factors that determine to what charge 
a defendant may plead, and on what charge 
he may be tried and convicted, are so much 
affected by the circumstances of time, place 
and persons, that whether the offender is 
now sentenced to death or to life imprison- 
ment depends not upon his. dangerousness, 
nor his culpability, but on the vagaries of 
chance, 

The accepted objective of any modern 
correctional system is to work toward and 
assist the rehabilitation and reformation of 
offenders. To this end the staff is trained 
in correctional methods and encouraged to 
accept the assumption that no prisoner is 
beyond hope of redemption, Capital pun- 
ishment is inconsistent with this basic 
premise, and with the correctional objectives 
of the warden who must carry out the sen- 
tence, as it is inconsistent with the duties 
of the physician. It has, in fact, been sug- 
gested that capital punishment by injection 
would be simpler, swifter, less mutilating 
and less painful than any other method. 
Such proposals, however, get little serious 
consideration because it is considered un- 
likely that any reputable physician would be 
willing to give such an injection. It is 
equally dificult to find wardens who favor 
capital punishment since it is equally in- 
consistent with their professional princi- 
ples and objectives. 

The existence of capital punishment tends 
to cheapen human life. It tends to encour- 
age both children and adults to belleve that 
physical violence, the ultimate form of which 
is putting an individual to death, is a proper 
method of resolving social and personal con- 
flict. 

Each individual is the product of a contin- 
uing interaction between his hereditary po- 
tentialities and his environment. Part of his 
environment is social. Without freeing the 
individual criminal from any portion of his 
proper personal responsibility, therefore, so- 
clety as a whole must accept some measure 
of responsibility for those conditions which 
produce crime. 

Whatever penalty we impose on those who 
are adjudged guilty of crime ls morally valid 
only to the extent that it accomplishes two 
purposes—first, the protection of society 
against further offense by the criminal; sec- 
ond, the rehabilitation of the criminal and 
his restoration to a useful, moral life wher- 
ever this is possible. If any punishment other 
than the death penalty will effectively ac- 
complish these purposes, the death penalty 
should be abolished. 

Dead, the offender can make no restitution 
for his offense. Alive, he may not only 
be the object of useful study by those in- 
terested in preventing such behavior in oth- 
ers, but he may make his person available 
as a subject for medical and other experi- 
mentation, as a considerable number of pris- 
oners throughout the country regularly do, 
often at great risk to themselves. 

The only moral ground on which the State 
could conceivably possess the right to de- 
stroy one human life would be if this were 
indispensable for the protection or preserva- 
tion of the life of another. This places the 
burden of proof on those who believe that 
capital punishment exercises a deterrent ef- 
fect, on the potential criminal. Unless they 
can establish that the death penalty does in 
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fact protect innocent lives at the expense 
of guilty ones, there is no moral justification 
for the State to take life. 

The essential evidence obtained by the 
Commission, and the conclusions of the ma- 
jority, have now been set forth. It remains 
for the Legislature and the people of Massa- 
chusetts to reach their own conclusions. 
Perhaps many will find themselves in the 
position of Sir Ernest Gowers who, after years 
of eminent service to his country, became in 
1949 the Chairman of the Royal Commission 
to consider whether the lability to suffer 
capital punishment should be limited or 
modified. Having now, after 5 years com- 
pleted his task, he writes: 

“Before serving on the Royal Commission 
I, like most other people, had given no great 
thought to the problem, If I had been asked 
for my opinion, I should probably have said 
that I was in favor of the death penalty, and 
disposed to regard abolitionists as people 
whose hearts were bigger than their heads. 
Four years of close study gradually dispelled 
that feeling. In the end I became convinced 
that abolitionists were right in their conclu- 
slons—though I could not agree with all their 
arguments—and that so far from the senti- 
mental approach 1 into their camp and 
the rational one into that of the supporters, 
1t was the other way about.” 

It ls important that the Commission's rec- 
ommendations be neither accepted nor re- 
jected until after they have been examined 
and evaluated as carefully as possible. No 
man's opinion is entitled to be given much 
weight unless he has, to the best of his 
ability, and with some success, made serious 
effort to examine and review the facts and 
the issues. The Commission submits its re- 
port on confidence that the people of Massa- 
chusetts have both the ability and the desire 
to consider the evidence and to act upon it 
wisely. 

THE RIGHT oF THE STATE To INFLICT 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


On December 30, 1958, the special com- 
mission established in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for the purpose of investi- 
gating and studying the abolition of the 
death penalty in capital cases presented to 
the Governor the final report of its delibera- 
tions. The majority report of the commis- 
sion recommended the abolition of the 
death penalty. A minority report, signed by 
two members of the commission, one of 
whom was the present writer, held that abo- 
lition would be inopportune at this time. 
The present article embodies the reasoning 
which led to this conclusion. 

The opinion to which I haye subscribed 
assumes and is derived from the following 
fundamental postulates: 

1. There is a supreme and all-perfect 
being, God, who has created man and upon 
whom man depends for his continued exist- 
ence. 

2. By his possession of a spiritual soul, 
which is the source and explanation of his 
characteristically human activity, man is 
elevated above the material universe with 
which his body is related. 

3. Man is capable of self-determined ac- 
tivity, through which he rises above the 
factors which may exercise a compulsive in- 
fluence upon him. The normal man is thus 
capable of charting his own course over the 
period of his earthly existence. 

4. In the relationship between man and 
God there arises the moral law, which is 
the expression of man’s obligation to follow 
those courses of action which are in con- 
formity with the essential requirements and 
tendencies of his nature, and to avold those 
courses of action which lack this conformity, 

5. As created by God, man is destined to 
live in society with his fellow men. Man's 
natural social condition implies the exist- 
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ence of a social entity, of which the organ- 
ized expression is the state. 

6. The purpose of the state is to provide 
for the temporal welfare of its individual 
members, The very nature of the state im- 
plies, therefore, divine authorization to take 
whatever steps are necessary to assure its 
own existence and to guard against the 
dangers which threaten it, consistent with 
the more fundamental principles of the 
natural law. 

7. Only God, who created human life, 
has the right to take it away. Since, how- 
ever, the authority of the state derives ulti- 
mately from God, and is exercised in God's 
name, it is not inconsistent to hold that the 
state may claim the right, in the name of 
God, to take away human life in circum- 
stances in which this would appear clearly 
to be in accord with God's own will. 

8. It is beyond the authority of the state 
to take directly the life of any human being. 
The right of each man to his life is anterior 
to the existence of the state. When, how- 
ever, a man, through his own fault, has 
endangered the right of the state to carry 
on its divinely appointed functions, there 
may be reason to assume that he has for- 
feited his God-given right to live, and that 
the taking of his life may be justified as an 
indispensable means of protecting society 
from serious harm. 

Human history bears witness to the per- 
sistent conviction that the state has a nat- 
ural right to inflict the death penalty. It 
would be wrong to hold that capital pun- 
ishmenf is an essential violation of the law 
of God, and that the taking of human life 
by the state represents essentially a tamper- 
ing with rights which God reserves exclu- 
sively to Himself. Nor would it be right to 
assert that an individual member of human 
society has an absolute right to his life that 
is beyond all attack on the part of the state. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the 
taking of human life by the State can be 
justified only when no other means will be 
effective in safeguarding its essential inter- 
ests from criminally immoral attack. Only 
& malefactor can be put to death by the 
State, and only when the taking of his life 
will be a necessary means for the strength- 
ening of human society against attack upon 
its fundamental structure. 

No one can deny that there have been 
grave abuses connected with the exercise by 
the State of its right to inflict the death pen- 
alty. History records the regrettable facts 
that men have been put to death by State 
governments for trivial reasons, in brutal 
and abhorrent ways, and in satisfaction of 
the basest of human passions, 

We should not, however, allow the abuses 
connected with the exercise of the right of 
capital punishment to obscure our under- 
standing of the considerations which justify 
this right in principle. We should not argue 
that, because the death penalty has often 
been imposed for minor crimes, there can 
never be a crime of major proportions for 
which it would be a necessary means for the 

on of society. We should not iden- 
tify the death penalty, itself, with the grue- 
some methods which have been employed 
in particular situations or by individual 
executioners. We should not infer from the 
fact that motives of hatred or vengeance are 
often associated with the inflicting of capital 
punishment that such motives constitute the 
only reasons for which the death penalty 
could be demanded or justified. ‘ 

It is the opinion of the writer, therefore, 
that the supreme authority of the State has 
the right to inflict the death penalty when 
it can be shown to be a necessary means for 
protecting society against criminal attack 
which endangers its very foundations. It is 
likewise the opinion of the writer that the 
death penalty for first-degree murder, as it 
exists at present in the Commonwealth of 
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Massachusetts, is justified in principle on 
these grounds. 

This conclusion would seem to issue from 
the following considerations, First of all, 
the State may take the life of a human 
being only in punishment of a crime of 
serious proportions. Capital punishment is 
essentially punishment. It is not basically 
and radically a measure for the protection 
of society, even though this is the reason 
and the only reason for which it can be 
invoked. The State can take human life 
only in punishment of serious crime. The 
right of capital punishment does not derive 
immediately from the obligation of the State 
to protect the common good. The death 
penalty cannot be inflicted merely to rid 
society of undesirable members. Nor can 
it be inflicted merely because an objectively 
criminal act has been committed, without 
reference to the subjective guilt of the crim- 
inal, Execution of a person by the State 
must represent essentially a punishment 
which fits a crime. It is thus primarily an 
exercise of vindicative justice, by which steps 
are taken to restore the order of society 
which has been willfully and seriously 
violated. 

Second, the infliction of capital punish- 
ment can be justified only if it serves as a 
deterrent in relation to future possible crimes 
of the same order, and only if less drastic 
measures toward the same end will not be 
sufficiently effective. 

It is at this point that differences of opin- 
ion arise among those who admit in principle 
the right of the State to inflict the death 
penalty. Does the death penalty serve as a 
deterrent? Will life imprisonment, or any 


other penal measure, afford sufficient protec-. 


tion against the crime of first degree murder 
for which the death penalty is now decreed? 
These are the important questions which I 
shall attempt to answer, and upon which the 
validity of the opinion which is presented in 
this article will depend. 

Does the death penalty for first degree 
murder really serve as a deterrent to poten- 
tial murderers? All human beings fear the 
loss of their lives, even those who may be 
suffering from major mental disturbances. 
The instinct of self-preservation is so funda- 
mental that the threat of death, apprehended 
as such, must have a powerful determining 
influence on the voluntary direction of hu- 
man activity. No one will knowingly drink 
poison or cast himself over a precipice unless 
he is so deranged that he cannot evaluate the 
consequences of what he is doing, or unless 
he studiously chooses the alternative of 
death to continued existence in what he 
Judges to be an intolerable situation. The 
claim that the death penalty, in itself de- 
creed for the committing of a major crime, 
will not exercise a deterring influence on the 
great majority of potential criminals, contra- 
dicts one of the fundamental facis of human 
psychology. 

What of statistics which seem to show 
that the incidence of crime does not vary 
consistently with the presence or absence 
of the death penalty? These statistics have 
obvious reference to the particular circum- 
stances in which the death penalty is in- 
filcted.. In point of fact, the death penalty, 
in States in which it exists, is incurred by 
only a small percentage of those who com- 
mit murder, It is impossible, of course, for 
the penalty to be implemented quickly and 
with unerring accuracy. 1 procedures 
extending over long periods of time, are 
required to establish the moral responsi- 
bility of one who has been charged with 
murder. The welfare of society as a whole 
demands that every possible precaution be 
taken against the execution of one whom 
the law would require to be spared. 

This necessary delay in the carrying out 
of the death penalty will tend to reduce the 
effectiveness of the penalty as a deterrent 
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measure. And because legal procedures are 
so complicated and so difficult of organiza- 
tion, the possibility is created that even 
those who are guilty before the law of the 
crimes with which they are charged may 
not be proven guilty by the courts. Some 
lawyers have remarked on the effect of the 
slowness with which trials for murders are 
conducted, The claim has been made, 
moreover, that those who have unlimited 
wealth at their disposal will almost certain- 
ly escape the death penalty, while those 
who are poor and unfortunate are more 
likely to be its victims. 

All these factors are represented in the 
statistics which seem to indicate that the 
death penalty is not a deterrent to potential 
murderers. It seems quite possible, there- 
fore, that the reason why the death penalty 
is not effective is the difficulty of applying 
it to concrete cases and the correspondingly 
increased possibility that the murderer may 
escape the penalty which the law decrees. 
This point should, it would seem, be kept 
in mind as I attempt to evaluate the statis- 
tles to which the advocates of abolition 
attach such great significance. It does not 
seem logical to say that the death penalty 
should be abolished because statistics prove 
that it is not a deterrent. It seems more 
consistent to urge that every effort be made 
to minimize the influence on the effective- 
ness of the death penalty of factors extrin- 
sic to itself, and thus, to realize to the 
maximum its intrinsic value. The death 
penalty strikes deeply at the possession of 
the bodily life which is for everyone the 
root and foundation of every other earthly 
possession and satisfaction. If we admit 
that the state has, in principle, the right to 
inflict it, we should admit likewise a cor- 
responding obligation on the part of the 
state to make it effective; and we should not 
urge failure to do this as proof that the 
death penalty itself is not effective. ; 

Will life imprisonment, or some ‘other 
penal measure, afford sufficlent protection 
to society against the crime of first-degree 
murder for which the death penalty is now 
decreed? Many advocates of abolition who 
have agreed with what has been already 
said will answer this last question afirma- 
tively. We have reached, they will say, a 
point in the development of human society 
at which it is no longer necessary to resort 
to the drastic measure of capital punish- 
ment as a means of safeguarding society 
from the dangers created by potential 
criminals, The criminal, they say, should 
be punished in some less severe way which 
will leave open the possibility of his reha- 
bilitation and his eventual restoration to 
full membership in society. In any event, 
he should be allowed to run the course of 
his natural life, atoning in enforced isola- 
tion for the wrong which he has done and 
no longer presenting a danger to society of 
further criminal activity. 

In answer to this kind of argument I may 
point to the obvious fact that crime of all 
description is Increasing both in numerical 
occurrence and in the efficiency of the 
methods by which it is perpetrated. Respect 
for the moral law is diminishing. Those who 
seek illegitimate gain hesitate less and less 
to sacrifice human life when it suits their 
purposes to do so, 

The movement to abolish capital punish- 
ment should, it would seem, be integrated 
with more comprehensive efforts to strike 
at the roots of the criminal tendencies which 
threaten the future of our democratic insti- 
tutions. I look forward, as do many whose 
testimony I heard as a member of the com- 
mission, to the time when it may be possible 
to dispense with the death penalty. It is 
my conviction, however, that as a society, 
we have not yet reached the stage of moral 
development at which it would be prudent 
to remove a safeguard judged to be neces- 
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sary by so many who are charged with the 
heavy responsibility of protecting human life 
against criminal attack. Large numbers of 
law enforcement officers have urgently de- 
manded that the death penalty be retained. 
These men have not, to be sure, made the 
speculative study of the problem that would 
enable them to present their conclusions in 
compelling statistical form. Their point of 
view is not, however, for this reason to be 
taken lightly, especially since they insist 
that their own lives are endangered by their 
efforts to protect the lives and property of 
thelr fellow men, and would be even more 
seriously threatened if the death penalty 
were abolished. 

Here again, I am faced with the objection 
of statistical evidence which seems to indi- 
cate that murders of law-enforcement offi- 
cers do not vary consistently with the pres- 
ence of the death penalty. I suggest that 
here too there may be hidden factors which 
may alter the significance of the data pre- 
sented, A law-enforcement officer is a 
human being. His strongest natural ten- 
dency is to protect and preserve his own 
life. If he has become strongly convinced 
in his past experience that the death penalty 
is a necessary deterrent measure, his reac- 
tion to abolition might well be to relax his 
efforts to enforce the law when the full dis- 
charge of his duty might place his own life 
in jeopardy. 

Iam not suggesting that any purely sub- 
jective impressions of law-enforcement offi- 
cers should be accepted as sufficient reasons 
for retaining the death penalty. What I do 
say is that the convictions of law-enforce- 
ment officers on the necessity of the death 
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It would be impossible to deny the pre- 
mises from which this conclusion is de- 
rived. The conclusion itself, however, does 
not seem valld. In the first place, the dan- 
ger of convicting a person for a crime which 
he did not commit, while not absolutely 
negligible, is, in existing circumstances, ex- 
tremely remote. There is far greater danger, 
as I have previously suggested, that a per- 
son who Is really guilty of murder may es- 
cape the punishment which the law decrees 
for him, so carefully and painstakingly do 
the courts sift the evidence which would 
lead to his conviction. While suggesting, as 
I already have, that the procedures of the 
courts might be expedited to the extent con- 
sistent with conservative legal and judicial 
requirements, I would not want any change 
introduced which would increase the danger 
of error in a matter in which error is 
irreparable. 

I do not feel, however, that the mere pos- 
sibility of error, which can never be com- 
pletely ruled out, can be urged as a reason 
why the right of the state to inflict the 
death penalty can be questioned in princi- 
ple. It is not possible for human authori- 
ties to make judgments which are infallible 
in matters which require lengthy delibera- 
tion and logical analysis. All that can be 
expected of them is that they take every 
reasonable precaution against the danger 
of error. When this is done by those who 
are charged with the application of the law, 
the likelihood that errors will be made 
descends to an irreducible minimum. If 
errors are then made, this is the necessary 
price that must be paid within a society 
which is made up of human beings and in 
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their representatives, should not be dis- 
missed as groundless because of the lack of 
confirmatory statistical evidence. 

Many of those who acted as spokesmen 
for their associates before the Commission 
used language which betrayed a high degree 
of emotional reaction. Possibly, many of 
them have found it difficult to dissociate in 
thelr thinking on the subject those motives 
which are morally sound from other motives 
which would be questionable on moral 
grounds as indicative of hatred or revenge. 

Beyond all these questionable elements in 
the presentation of their arguments, how- 
ever, there lies a groundwork of objective 
truth toward which their convictions are 
directed. I feel that society owes to them 
every possible measure of protection, and 
that it would be imprudent at the present 
time to their warning that aboli- 
tion of the death penalty would hamper them 
in their efforts to maintain public order. 

This writer has likewise been deeply im- 
pressed by the honesty and sincerity of those 
who appeared before the Commission to urge 
abolition of the death penalty. Many are 
experts in their respective fields, and their 
conclusions have obviously followed upon 
careful and scientifically controlled study. 
It seems clear that in this matter there can 
be honest differences of opinion, and that 
the point of view which is expressed in this 
article would be subject to revision at some 
. future time under the influence of an im- 
proved condition of society. 

At the same time, however, I would chal- 
lenge the objection that advocacy of the 
death penalty as it stands is inconsistent 
with either the principles of the natural 
law or the findings of modern psychology. 
I have already stated the reasons why I feel 
that the state has, in principle, the right 
to inflict the death penalty. Another objec- 
tion, less radical in its origin, but no less 
universal in its conclusion, is that capital 
punishment is wrong because the death pen- 
alty is irrevocable, and it is thus possible 
that a miscarriage of justice may send an 
innocent man to his death. 


but by men themselves. It is not brutal or 
unfeeling to suggest that the danger of mis- 
carriage of justice must be weighed against 
the far greater evils for which the death 
penalty aims to provide an effective remedy. 

I have likewise met the objection of many 
authorities in psychology and psychiatry 
that all murderers are psychopathic per- 
sonalities, and that few, if any, murders 
are committed by persons who could be 
held legally responsible. I recognize the 
value of the psychological studies which 
have revealed the Influence of subcon- 
scious motivation on all forms of human 
activity. I have noted disagreement among 
psychiatrists themselves, however, as to the 
extent to which this motivation is effective. 
I would certainly agree that some murder- 
ers are victims of strong impulses which 
reduce, if they do not remove completely, 
the power of self-determination which is 
fundamental to any degree of moral or legal 
responsibility. 

I maintain, nevertheless, that premedi- 
tated murder, for which full responsibility 
should be imputed, is not just a speculative 
possibility, but an imminent danger actu- 
ally to be feared. There is such a thing 
today as organized crime; it is a big business 
in this country. Those who are engaged in 
it are highly intelligent and completely un- 
scrupulous. They do not hesitate to plan 
and commit murder in cold blood when the 
need arises, Those whose assistance they 
seek in the actual perpetration of crime are 
fully aware of the implications and require- 
ments of the cooperation which they are 
asked to afford. 

It is wrong, I hold, to evaluate the moral 
or legal responsibility of criminals in terms 
simply of their psychological condition at 
the moment when they actually commit a 
crime. When any wrong deed is committed, 
its agent has built up within himself, while 
he is still free to conform to the require- 
ments of the law, an attitude of intellectual 
contempt for what the law demands, and of 
voluntary determination to break it. It is 
during this period of calm and deliberate 
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reflection that moral responsibility is in- 
curred. A criminal should not be allowed 
to plead insanity as a ground for release 
from the charges made against him simply 
because at the moment at which he actually 
perpetrated the crime he was under the 
influence of an impulse which he could not 
resist. This point of view prescinds entirely 
from the crucial question: Why was the 
criminal under the influence of an irresist- 
ible influence? If his. personality is habitu- 
ally psychopathic, he may well haye been 
lacking in the moral responsibility for which 
he could be legally punished. If, however, 
his inability to resist was due to his having 
voluntarily prepared for the situation in 
which he executed his criminal intention, he 
is not less but more guilty for this very 
reason, 


This point of view is presented in the hope 
that It may contribute to a better under- 
standing of the problems which are funda- 
mental to the controversy which has arisen 
regarding the death penalty. I have tried 
to distinguish carefully between what must 
be held as emerging immediately from 
changeless principles and what is subject 
to change as involving Judgment regarding 
contingent facts. That the State has the 
right to inflict the death penalty would seem 
to be a matter of principle beyond any ques- 
tion. Whether or not the State should, in 
existing circumstances, inflict the death 
penalty is a matter concerning which there 
may be difference of opinion. My own 
answer to this second question represents 
only one point of view. I can only say that 
in formulating it I have tried to be objec- 
tive and to rise above the emotional preju- 
dice which so easily injects itself into any 
discussion of controversial matters. If the 
death penalty is necessary, we must resort 
to it. Once we can say, however, that it 
can be dispensed with, our arguments in 
favor of it lose all force, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “River Cleanup,” which was 
published in the Eugene Register-Guard 
of January 8, 1961. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

River CLEANUP 

Since formation ot the Oregon State Sani- 
tary Authority shortly before World War II, 
much progress has been made toward clean- 
ing up the Willamette River. However, we 
have a long way to go. > 

At a meeting in Harris Hall Tuesday night, 
Curtiss M. Everts, Jr., State sanitary engi- 
neer, showed an excellent film on the prob- 
lems of pollution on the Willamette. 

He noted that while many cities have in- 
stalled sewage treatment facilities, popula- 
tion growth, and industrial expansion have 
outpaced the capacity of the plants even as 
they are completed. Already in Eugene we 
have had to prepare for secondary treatment 
of wastes going into the river north of the 
city because primary treatment was not 
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doing the job, particularly in 
months. 

A few years ago, there was not enough oxy- 
gen in the Willamette River at Portland to 
sustain aquatic life. This has changed, but 
there is still a considerable way to go to reach 
a desired minimum ratio of oxygen to water. 

Cities and industries are not the only con- 
tributors to river pollution. The Lane 
County Health Department has found that 
pollution of tributaries to the Willamette 
has added measurably to the total. The de- 
partment has a systematic program under- 
way to abate pollution on the tributaries. 
Many of the streams are unsafe for swim- 
ming because of septic tank effluent draining 
Into the streams. Livestock in many cases 
create hazards, too, 

But as Dr. Harold Osterud, county health 
officer, pointed out at the meeting, it takes 
constant effort to stop violations. Yet, this 
is a policing job of utmost importance to all 
users of water. 

With complete cooperation and under- 
standing, we in Oregon are in a position to 
maintain clean, potable water in our rivers. 
In other parts of the Nation, particularly in 
eastern cities and States, industries and pub- 
lic agencies are finding it necessary to spend 
millions and millions of dollars to clean up 
rivers that have become useless because of 
pollution. 

Every dollar we spend now through State 
and local agencies toward pollution abate- 
ment will save many thousands of dollars 
later on should we delay efforts to keep our 


rivers clean. 
4 


Harriet and Henderson Cotton Mills 


summer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
wish to have introduced in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp another in the series of 
related case studies which are now being 
circulated to many Members of Congress 
and to key figures in the administration 
of President John F. Kennedy by the 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO. Many, if not most, Members of 
the U.S. Congress are aware of the rep- 
utation of this union. It is not one of 
the larger labor organizations but it 
has gained for itself nevertheless the 
respect of many legislators who have 
come to know its leadership and have 
been made aware of its efforts on behalf 
not only of those men and women em- 
ployed in the manufacture of textiles 
but of almost every worthy cause ir- 
respective of whether such cause applies 
to union members or not. It is my ear- 
nest conviction that the particular sum- 
mary of a proceeding before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board which I 
am today bringing to the attention of 
the Members of Congress is of special 
importance and significance. The Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America insists, 
and in the judgment of many of us at 
least is able to prove, that the present 
statutes governing labor-management 
relations in this country are being 
grossly maladministered. This union has 
come before the Congress with carefully 
summarized factual material which 
would show that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is interpreting and apply- 
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ing the law in a manner which the 
Congress never intended and contrary to 
the spirit and purport of these statutes. 
I quote from material submitted to the 
Congress by the Textile Workers Union 
of America: 


HARRIET & HENDERSON COTTON MILLS, HENDER- 
SON, N.C., Case No. 11-CA-1488, 11-CA- 
1489 


This case is an instance of the Labor 
Board’s refusal to interest itself in gross 
violations of the NLRA. 

The mills in this case have been under con- 
tract with TWUA for 14 years. In Septem- 
ber of 1958, the company notified the union 
of its intention to terminate the current 
collective bargaining agreement as of Novem- 
ber 10, 1958. On October 28, 1958, the union 
received the company’s proposals for a new 
contract. These proposals completely elimi- 
nated a provision for arbitration which had 
been in the contract for 14 years. The pro- 
posals rewrote every single clause of the con- 
tract (except the one clause the contents of 
which were required by law), with the re- 
visions making each clause meaningless. 
After a 1-week extension of the contract the 
employees were forced to strike on November 
17, 1958. The strike was unanimous. 

Upon the intervention of the Governor of 
North Carolina, settlement discussions were 
arranged in April of 1959. In the course of 
concluding what the union and the Governor 
believed to be a settlement, the company in- 
dicated that {t would take back strikers to 
fill the third-shift jobs and a large propor- 
tion of the second-shift jobs. (At the time 
of these discussions no strikebreakers were 
working on these jobs.) 

When the strikers sought to return to 
work it became clear that they and the 
Governor had been misled by the company. 
(The Governor subsequently stated that he 
had been misled.) The fact was that the 
company had in reserve a list of potential 
Strikebreakers who had yet not gone to 
work; when strikers sought to return to 
work on April 20, pursuant to the “agree- 
ment” of April 17, the company stated that 
almost all of the second and third shift jobs 
would be saved for the reserve strikebreak- 
ers, and there were therefore almost no jobs 
for the returning strikers. 


The union filed charges and pointed out 
that it is established law that a company’s 
taking away of a long-established right, like 
arbitration, constitutes bad faith bargaining 
and a breach of the act. The union further 
pointed out that it is established law that 
misrepresentation by an employer of so cru- 
clal a matter as the number of jobs avail- 
able for returning strikers, constitutes bad 
faith and a breach of law. The union fur- 
ther pointed out that it is established law 
that punitive replacement of strikers (re- 
placement where there is no economic ne- 
cessity, as in this case, where the alleged 
replacements had not even gone to work) 
constitutes a violation of the act. 

In the teeth of established precedent, the 
General Counsel of the Board, with no ex- 
planation for his action, refused to issue a 
complaint against this employer. 


Taking Over a Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
of us Democrats are grateful for the fine 
job done by our colleague, Senator 
Henry Jackson, when he was Democratic 
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National Committee chairman in the 
presidential campaign of last fall. We 
regret that he feels it necessary to give 
up this post and again devote his full 
time to his work as a Senator, but we un- 
derstand his imperative reasons for do- 
ing so. 

I think the President and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee have chosen 
an outstanding and most able and de- 
pendable leader in the selection of John 
M. Bailey, of Connecticut, to be the 
national chairman. Mr. Bailey has had 
a distinguished career as a lawyer and 
leader in the Democratic Party in Con- 
necticut for many years. He has done 
his party work with dignity and forth- 
rightness and is known to have high in- 
tegrity and to have always insisted upon 
clean leadership in the party. 

The chairman of a national political 
committee, particularly one that is in 
power, has a position of great responsi- 
bility. The tone of the administration 
and its success is to a considerable extent 
in the hands of the national chairman. 
Mr. Bailey measures up to all of these 
responsibilities. 

The Evening Star of January 23 car- 
ried an editorial expressing these senti- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. f 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TAKING OVER A WINNER 


Victory is sweet, but it doesn't mean that 
the career workers in a political party can 
sleep or relax, 

This is why the Democratic National Com- 
mittee has chosen a competent full-time 
professional political manager, John M: 
Bailey; of Connecticut, as its new chairman. 
Mr. Batley, at 56, has good credentials for his 
job. Since 1947, he has headed the party 
organization in the Nutmeg State and from 
1954 there have been only scattered setbacks 
to his determined efforts to keep the State 
predominantly Democratic. Along with 
Governor Ribicoff, now in President Ken- 
nedy’s Cabinet, Mr. Balley was an early sup- 
porter of his Massachusetts nelghbor for the 
1960 Presidential nomination. On November 
& the Democratic ticket picked up approxt- 
mately 54 percent of the State's vote. 

Not inconsequential to the new chairman 
are two facts: (1), that 14 years as State 
party chieftain have brought him a wide 
acquaintance among Democratic leaders na- 
tionally and, (2) to use his own words, “I 
came up from the precincts myself. The 
workers at that level know they can talk to 
me. I've had all their problems myself.” 

At this point, these qualifications at the 
two extremes of loeal and national activity 
will be of more than average usefulness, For 
a party returning to power after 8 years, 
wise exercise of patronage privileges from top 
to bottom can have important bearing on 
how things go in 1962 and 1964. Holding 
34 out of the 50 governorships, the Demo- 
cratic Party has potential advantage in at 
least that many States. At the same time, 
the reduced margins by which the Demo- 
erats retained control of both branches of 
Congress—even while the presi- 
dency—make it evident that good organiza- 
tion work at the grassroots level may be 
particularly essentiel if the party is to avoid 
further losses in 1962. West of the Missis- 
sippi, the Kennedy-Johnson showing was not 
impressive, least of all in the farm States. 

Still, Mr, Bailey starts his national career 
at the top—with a winner. The first chal- 
lenge to him is to see that his party is still 
a winner in 1962, 
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Madison Capital Times Hails Nestingen, 
of Wisconsin, New Under Secretary 
ef Health, Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, late 
last week President Kennedy announced 
the appointment of the mayor of Madi- 
son, Wis., Ivan Nestingen, as the New 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

This is an excellent and merited ap- 
pointment. Mayor Nestingen served 
with distinction as a Wisconsin assem- 
blyman, and for the past 6 years has 
been an imaginative, resourceful, dili- 
gent mayor of Wisconsin's capital city. 

Mr. President, there are many reasons 
why people all over the world have 
agreed with a Life magazine article of 
a few years ago which called Madison, 
Wis., “the best place in the world to 
live.” It is indeed. 

But it is also one of the most trying 
and challenging for a mayor. Madison 
has two of the most vigorous, healthy, 
militant and hard hitting newspapers 
in the country. They take opposite 
sides on virtually every candidate for 
important public office. They disagree 
vehemently on local—Madison—policies 
as well as national and international 
issues. 

But on one public officer these vigorous 
opponents agree. Ivan Nestingen has 
been a surpassingly good mayor. 

The Capital Times, justly famed as the 
last of the personal crusading newspa- 
pers—the organ of that grand, progres- 
sive battler, Bill Evjue—has penned a 
farewell to this fine young mayor. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT CHOOSES WELL, BUT MADISON WILL 
Miss NESTINGENS 

Madison is proud of the high honor which 
has come to Mayor Ivan Nestingen in his 
selection by President Kennedy as Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The President has chosen well so far as 
the country is concerned. But Madison is 
going to miss the Nestingens. 

Through five of the city’s most rapidly ex- 
panding years, Mayor Nestingen has presided 
over the administration of the city’s affairs 
with diligence and dedication to the general 
welfare, 

He brought to the office a broad, progres- 
sive viewpoint, an ability to get things done 
by getting people of diverse outlooks to work 
together and a faith in Madison future. 

Madison has grown and developed a lot 
under his leadership, The things for which 
he has been criticized generally turned out in 
the end to be in the best interests of the 
community at large. 

There have been the growing pains of an- 
nexation and the tedious squabbles with 
those who fought the Monona Terrace proj- 
ect, But the mayor was always friendly, 
patient, and tolerant. 
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The Nestingens have been good citizens, 
good friends, and good neighbors. It will 
seem strange not to have them with us. 

We join with the rest of the community in 
extending congratulations to the mayor and 
best wishes for a happy life in Washington 
to his family. 


Mr. Buchanan’s Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in 1958 
one of Oregon's most illustrious small 
lumbermen moved to the State of Mon- 
tana. His moving from our State was 
a real loss, because this man has been 
an energetic, thoughtful, cooperative, 
and interested citizen. This man is 
John F, Buchanan, now the manager 
of Douglas Studs, Inc., White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont. 

The November 1960 issue of American 
Forests carries an interesting article en- 
titled Mr. Buchanan's Park, which I 
ask unanimous consent be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

This short story shows how John 
Buchanan again demonstrated his in- 
genuity and his interest in doing good 
by working cooperatively with the White 
Sulphur Springs Rotary Club and the 
Forest Service to develop a recreational 
campground on the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest. 

John F. Buchanan is the type of 
American citizen that President Ken- 
nedy was speaking of in his inaugural 
address when he said: 

Ask not what your country will do for 
you—ask what you can do for your country, 


Mr. Buchanan has approached all of 
his endeavors in life from the point of 
view of what he can do for his country. 
I would add that he long been a 
partner and still is a partner with Mr. 
Sidney Leiken, of my State, and the 
comments I make today about Mr. 
Buchanan are applicable in full measure 
to his associate, Mr. Leiken. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Ma. BUCHANAN'S Park 

Big lumber and pulp and paper companies 
have done a lot in recent years in opening up 
their holdings to recreationists. This is not 
so easy for the little guy—whose heart is 
often in the right place and who wants to do 
his share, but who is sometimes baffled on 
just how to go about it. This is particularly 
true of those operators who contract for 
wood from the Forest Service under sus- 
tained yleld agreements. Also, these people 
get awfully tired of being told they are un- 
interested in wilderness, in recreation, in 
short that they are just narrowminded 
woodsmen. 

Some months ago an enterprising con- 
tractor in the West hit upon a happy idea. 
Why not set aside a part of his land under 
contract for development of a public recrea- 
tion unit with all interested citizens in the 
area and the Forest Service cooperating? 
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And when John F. Buchanan, manager of 
Douglas Studs, Inc., of White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont., thought of Interested citizens 
he also thought of a synonymous word— 
“Rotary.” 

Buchanan started the wheels turning. He 
had a chunk of timber under contract on the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest near White 
Sulphur Springs. Why not convert part of 
it for a recreation area? The Forest Service 
was Immediately interested and agreed. The 
Rotary Club of White Sulphur Springs prom- 
ised to help. 

With these groups cooperating, the result 
is the Moose Creek campground. It was 
dedicated in July 1960. It’s a nice recre- 
ation area. It is also more than that; It is 
a symbol—perhaps a unique example—of 
what people of good will can do, regardless 
of their size, in helping to meet our mount- 
ing recreational needs. 

The campground embraces about 30 acres 
and is divided into three parts. At one end 
are elght attractive overnight units. At the 
other end is a collection of famlly-type pic- 
nic facilities. In the center, and well 
screened from the other units, is a com- 
munity area which has large picnic tables, 
fireplaces, and a large open area in grass to 
be used for community functions. Located 
on the Moose Creek tlmber access road, the 
campground exemplifies the compatibility of 
timber harvesting operations and pubiic 
recreation. 

In accepting the campground for the For- 
est Service, Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief 
of the Forest Service, used the term “mul- 
tiple use in action” to describe the new 
facilities. Here at Moose Creek camp- 
ground two major resource management 
programs have been nicely integrated; the 
harvesting of timber and the development 
of public recreation facilities. The commu- 
nity of White Sulphur Springs will benefit 
from both,” he said. 

“Congress has given us more money for 
recreation work in recent years,” Mr. Cliff 
continued, “although on a scale well below 
the estimated requirements, Thus our rec- 
reation development has continued to fall 
behind the needs as the recreation use has 
outstripped even our most optimistic esti- 
mates for the latter years of the past decade. 
It is in recognition of the public need for 
services and facilities which the Forest Serv- 
ice has not yet been able to provide that 
this fine cooperative program of developing 
the Moose Creek campground was under- 
taken.” 

Mr. Cliff emphasized that the significance 
of the contribution does not end with the 
completion of this one recreation area, The 
cooperative program which it represents is 
one which other industries and other forest 
communities may well elect to undertake in 
their own areas. The White Sulphur Springs 
Rotary Club and Douglas Studs, Inc., may 
have built better than they knew when they 
started the Moose Creek campground.” 

The campground project was initiated in 
the spring of 1959, after the White Sulphur 
Springs Rotary Club considered a suggestion 
by Dougias Studs, Inc., that Its member- 
ship sponsor the construction of a camp- 
ground. They resolved to undertake this 
project providing they could obtain outside 
assistance. The Forest Service was en- 
thusiastic about the proposed undertaking 
and agreed to assist with the project. 

The Rotary Club furnished all labor for 
the construction of tables, sanitary facilities, 
and guard rails, as well as the labor neces- 
sary to install these facilities at the camp- 
site. This labor exceeded 1,200 man-hours. 
The Forest Service prepared the site plans 
and supplied concrete materials, signs, and 
supervision. Douglas Studs, Inc., provided 
the required lumber, road and bridge con- 
struction, well drilling, and a lot of 
enthusiasm. 
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Road and bridge construction was com- 
pleted by Douglas Studs, Inc,, in the fall of 
1959. Then members of the Rotary Club 
worked during the winter assembling 
benches, table tops, and sanitary buildings, 
and installation of the facilities was com- 
pleted thissummer. The Forest Service ac- 
cepted the campground and will provide 
maintenance and service. 

During the Moose Creek campground cele- 
bration, which was held on completion of 
the project, Mr. Buchanan commented that 
“the construction of this campground, like 
the suppression of the Higgins fire (a recent 
fire In the area), stands out as an example 
of community action. Less dramatic but 
more significant is the quletly working, 
everyday achievement of all the other mul- 
tiple uses of our forest. In truth, much of 
how we live and how we enjoy living stems 
from the everyday use of our forest. The 
grazing, recreation, hunting and fishing, tim- 
ber harvest and water production, and their 
administration, vitally affect our day-to-day 
living. We and you know that the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest is capably man- 
aged to make full use of all the forest re- 
sources in a balanced and fruitful manner.” 

Mr. Buchanan noted the presence at the 
ceremony of lumbermen from neighboring 
States and representatives of various con- 
servation groups. He said that he was con- 
fident that these gentlemen, after seeing the 
happy results of community cooperation in 
the construction of public recreation facili- 
ties, will feel that they, too, can cooperate 
with local groups in the construction of sim- 
ilar facfilties throughout the West. 

In closing, Mr. Buchanan said, “It was 
lots of fun to work with Rotary and the 
Forest Service; we are ready and willing to 
join with some Great Falls group, in the 
future, in the construction of a similar 
camp on one of our access roads on the 
Great Falls side of the mountain.” 


Impact of Imports on the Domestic 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1961 


Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, during these 
past 3 years as a Member of the Con- 
gress, I have time and again called to the 
attention of the House the serious im- 
pact upon the economy of my district 
from the unprecedented importation of 
foreign made goods. 

For the record, I want to give to the 
Congress a letter written to the Presi- 
dent of the United States apropos to the 
subject that shows the awareness of the 
people to this problem. 

The letter is written by L. J. Foschia, 
a constituent of mine in the 21st District 


of Pennsylvania: 
GREENSBURG, PA., 
January 23, 1961. 
President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The Capitol 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mu. PRESIDENT: I want to express to 
you my heartfelt congratulations upon your 
election and your inauguration as President 
of the United States in these difficult times. 
I know that you have the courage, the 
strength, and the desire to do what is best 
for the country. We hope that with the help 
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of God, and the cooperation of the new Con- 
gress, you will be able to accomplish your 


purpose. 

One of the issues confronting your new 
administration, and one which is of great 
concern to many of the people, is the flow 
of gold out of the country. We believe that 
this is due, in part, to the unpatriotic prac- 
tice of industry moving their plants to for- 
eign countries in order to escape the higher 
labor costs, and the higher income taxes in 
this country. The chief offenders in this 
case are the automobile industry, and the 
movie industry. The previous “business” 
administration has encouraged this practice 
by allowing tax concessions on profits and 
incomes earned abroad. 

We trust that your new administration 
will reverse this trend by revising the tax 
structure s0 that these profits on foreign 
investments will pay taxes equivalent to 
those on domestic’ profits, plus adders to 
compensate for the income tax that Ameri- 
can workers thus displaced do not pay, and 
also for the unemployment compensation 
or relief payments these displaced workers 
receive. We are sure that such a measure 
would reduce both the flow of gold out of 
the country, and the number of unemployed 
American employees, 

Another area in which the previous ad- 
ministration has practiced foolish economy 
is in the application of the “Buy American 
Act.“ By reducing the price differential to 
a minimum, that administration has caused 
several large contracts, including one for 
steam generators for the TVA, to go to for- 
eign firms. This practice has contributed 
fo our unemployment figure, while at the 
same time has reduced the Government in- 
come by the amount of taxes those workers 
would have paid who were thus unemployed. 

We believe that this percentage differential 
also should be at least great enough to com- 
pensate the Government for the income tax 
loss on both the industry profits and em- 
ployee incomes. 

Again, I wish you a successful administra- 
tion. I believe you will make a great Presi- 
dent. 

Very truly yours, 
L. J. Pascuta. 
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Perceptive Reports From Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix to the Recorp several fine and 
perceptive articles written by Michael 
Mahoney in Africa for the Cox news- 
papers. From this series, I have selected 
three which I believe deserve special at- 
tention. 

One of them deals in a dramatic man- 
ner with the propeganda policies of Red 
China. Another concerns the very suc- 
cessful and rewarding tour which an 
African leader made to the United States. 
A third is about the stooges of commu- 
nism in Africa, waiting like vultures to 
exploit the turmoil in the Congo. 

Together these articles and the others 
in this series, which for reasons of space 
I have not been able to include, give a 
vivid picture of the present tensions in 
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the Dark Continent. I recommend them 
yery highly to those who would like to 
ame deeper insights into African prob- 
ems. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT FROM AFRICA 
(By Michael Mahoney) 


HOSPITALITY IN UNITED STATES YIELDS 
DIVIDENDS 


(This is the seventh of a series of 17 col- 
umns written in Africa for the Cox news- 
papers.) 

FREETOWN, SIERRA Leone.—I flew from 
Conakry, Guinea, to Lungi Airport near 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, with G. 8. Panda. 

He is Permanent Secretary, Ministry of 
Mines and Labor of the Sierra Leonean 
Government. 

Panda was returning home from a 
2-month tour of the United States spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

During the hour flight Panda expounded 
on the wonders of America. He had trav- 
eled 10,000 miles in the United States, visit- 
ing Washington, New York, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

The thing that impressed him most about 
the United States, he said, was that “every- 
thing there is done on such a gigantic scale.” 
In this connection he cited the freeways, the 
great buildings in the cities he visited and 
the many large housing developments he 
saw throughout the country. 

“Another thing that impressed me 
greatly,” he added, “was that in the United 
States I saw possibilities where anyone could 
make himself a man if he worked hard.” 

He remarked that he had heard a great 
deal about color bar in the United States 
before leaving on his trip, but had not en- 
countered any examples of it. (Neither 
Panda nor I mentioned the fact that no 
part of his journey had been routed through 
the South.) 

Needs economic aid 


When asked how he thought the United 
States could best ald Sierra Leone, which 
becomes an independent nation next April 
27, he replied that what his country needed 
most was economic and technical aid. He 
praised the British—who have administered 
Sierra Leone as a colony and protectorate 
for 160 years—for thelr work in educating 
the Sierra Leoneans, but criticized them for 
not having done more in the economic and 
technical fields. 

“Our situation is just the reverse of the 
former Belgian Congo,” he said. There the 
Belgians developed the country economically 
but not educationally and politically. Here 
the British educated us but did not do 
enough for the country In the economic 
sphere.” 

Referring to his U.S. visit, Panda said he 
had met people in all walks of life in 
America and had found them all very inter- 
esting and extremely friendly. 


Was well received 


“I was amazed at the number of Ameri- 
cans who do yoluntary work,” he remarked. 
“So many people all over the United States 
took me into their homes and showed me 
around their cities. They did this on their 
own and just to be friendly. They were 
very hospitable to me and I enjoyed it 
greatly.” 

Panda mentioned that he had addressed 
a meeting of the United Steel Workers Un- 
ion in Detroit on the subject of “Africa To- 
day,” and that his talk had been very well 
received. In Buffalo he was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the AFL-CIO, 
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When we landed at Lungi Airport, Panda 
was met by his family, and all the way into 
town on the airport bus he could be heard 
exclaiming enthusiastically to them on the 
wonderful and exciting things he had-seen 
and done in America. It was a nice feeling 
to think that perhaps our country had made 
a good friend in Panda by showing him sin- 
cere friendship and hospitality. s 

For in Africa the United States needs good 
friends. 


Report From AFRICA 
(By Michael Mahoney) 
NORSE SEAMAN DEFIED RED CHINA U.S. HATE 


(This is the ninth of a series of 17 columns 
written in Africa for the Cox newspapers.) 


Conakry, REPUBLIC OF GUINEA.—A Nor- 
wegian freighter which recently docked at 
to unload some cargo she had 
brought from Shanghai, China, also brought 
with her a strange and rather frightening 
story of the extremes to which the Red 
Chinese are willing to carry their “hate 
America” campaign, 

According to the captain of the ship, 
wherever he went in Shanghai he saw 
posters, slogans, movies, inscriptions painted 
on walls—all lambasting the United States. 
He also stated that the newspapers and radio 
broadcasts were chock full of virulent anti- 
Americanism, 

By the time his ship was loaded and ready 
to leave, the captain had had about enough 
of all the propaganda. He heaved a sigh of 
relief as he made ready to sail. 

Then came the straw that broke the 
camel's back. A Chinese customs officer, 
who was meticulously checking the ship 
from stem to stern, entered a seaman’s cabin 
and there saw hanging on the bulkhead, 
much to his horror, a calendar with the 
famous picture on it of the U.S. marines 
raising the flag on top of Iwo Jima's Mount 
Suribachi during the Second World War. 

The customs officer flew into a rage and 
ordered that the calendar be taken down 
and destroyed before his eyes, This the 
owner of the calendar would not do. The 
captain was then called in and he pleaded 
with the sailor to do as the customs officer 
sald. He told the crewman that if he would 

the controversial calendar, he would 
buy him 10 more like it when they reached 
home. But the stubborn seaman insisted 
he liked the calendar he had and not 10 
others like it, and he refused to destroy it. 

Finally, after having delayed the salling 
of the ship for 3 hours, the Chinese customs 
officer gave in and let the stubborn sallor 
keep his beloved calendar, 

After telling the story to his listeners in 
Conakry, the captain smiled quietly and sald 
he had never realized what a good sailor 
the man who had fought for his calendar 
was, and he had promoted him the next day. 


Report From AFRICA 
(By Michael Mahoney) 
SOVIET VULTURES IMPATIENT TO RETURN TO 
CONGO PREY 
(This is the sixth of a series of 17 columns 
written in Africa for the Cox newspapers.) 


Accaa, GHaNna.—The four vultures wait im- 
patiently to return to their prey. 

Only in this case the vultures are not of 
the feathered kind—but of the human kind. 
They are four Russian "technicians who 
were kicked out of the Congo by Col. Joseph 
Mobutu after his coup d'etat, and who now 
walt restlessly at the Hotel Avenida in Accra 
for the call to return to their subversive ac- 
tivities on the side of Patrice Lumumba. 

The reason they are in Accra is because 
Ghana is the closest country to the Congo 
which would extend them hospitality after 
they were forced to leave Leopoldville, It 
was reported that one Russian diplomat 
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stated as he was being escorted to his plane 
in “Leo” that—in the famous words of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur—‘“I shall return.“ One 
can believe he meant it—especially after 
watching the actions of his four cohorts in 
Accra, 

Never have I seen a more suspicious or 
secretive foursome. In the first place, they 
are always together. They eat together in 
the dining room; they walk together wher- 
ever they go; they talk together wherever 
they are. And they do precious little of the 
latter, even among themselves. I have never 
seen them say so much as a word to any of 
the other guests or employees at the hotel. 
They never smile; their faces are grim, de- 
termined and dedicated looking. They walk 
with a purposeful air, and you know they 
must be plotting, plotting, plotting 24 hours 
aday. 

In a way it would be a relief to have them 
go back to the Congo—just to get them out 
of the hotel. They exude a pall of gloom 
wherever they go. > 

I hope that young Colonel Mobutu in the 
Congo has surrounded himself with plenty 
of bodyguards, because these Russians really 
mean business. I am glad he can't be here 
to see the way these vultures are impatiently 
circling and waiting for him to expire so 
they can commence their feeding again, It 
would be enough to scare anyone—or at least 
make him double his bodyguard. 

And, above all, their presence here in Accra 
proves that the Russians think his position 
is very precarious and are doing their utmost 
in their destructive and treacherous manner 
to kill him off, 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
peoples have suffered under Russia’s 
oppressive regimes but none of them 
have suffered so long and unhappily as 
the Ukrainian people. These sturdy 
peasant folk of the fertile steppe coun- 
try had lived under Russian czars for 
some 250 years when the First World 
War broke out. In the course of that 
war, when the Russian autocracy col- 
lapsed, the Ukrainians seized the oppor- 
tunity to proclaim their independence. 
This was done on January 22, 1918. 

For more than 2 years Ukrainian 
leaders did their utmost to stave off 
threats to their newly founded state, but 
in the end, in 1920, the Ukraine fell vic- 
tim of Soviet aggression. By mid-1920 
the country was overrun by the Red 
Army, the Ukrainian Republic was 
robbed of its existence, and the country 
made part of the Soviet Union. 

Since then, for more than 40 years 
some 42 million Ukrainians have been 
suffering under the Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorship of the Kremlin, with 
freedom denied to them. But the stout- 
hearted people of Ukraine still cherish 
their hope for freedom and independ- 
ence. 

On this 43d anniversary of their in- 
dependence day we echo their senti- 
ments and join the hope that they will 
regain their freedom soon again. 
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Bankruptcies Indicate Need for Advice 
and Technical Assistance to Small 
Business Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
an article which appeared on the first 
page of the Wall Street Journal of Janu-. 
ary 23, Richard F. Roper discusses the 
continued rise of business failures. 

This report again emphasizes the 
problem which is so familiar to those 
who study small business. In a period 
of stiffening business competition, the 
inexperience and lack of technical in- 
formation of many hardworking busi- 
nessmen are causing them to fail, in 
spite of their devotion to their firms and 
their willingness to make almost any 
sacrifice of time and money to succeed. 

The lack of knowledge of business 
fundamentals, as well as the attempt of 
some businesses to go into new and un- 
familiar areas or to expand beyond their 
means, comes to the fore when a period 
of business slump puts a premium on 
business skills and acumen. 

These problems have convinced many 
in the small business field that there is 
a crying need for technical aid and ad- 
vice in some of the more complex fields 
of business management. The staff of 
the Small Business Committee and the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee are 
currently studying how this might be 
provided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “Stiffer Competi- 
tion Lifts Bankruptcy Rate to a 20-Year 
High” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 23, 1961] 
FAILURES ON THE RISE: STIFFER COMPETITION 

Lirrs BANKRUPTCY RATE TO A 20-YEAR 

HIGH—APPLIANCE Sronn Sets Prices Too 

Low; Easy Creorr Is an Auro DEALER'S 

DOWNFALL—Cass OF MACHINIST MARIETTA 

(By Richard F. Roper) 

Los AnGrLes.—The sales manager of a suc-, 
cessful appliance store buys out his bosses 
after working in the store for 10 years, only 
to have the firm flounder a year later. A 
26-year-old furniture making concern falls, 
though its products long were highly re- 
garded in the Industry. A machine shop 
opened by a skilled machinist folds after a 
propitious start. 

These recent cases underscore a sobering 
trend: Business fallures, traditionally an im- 
portant indicator of the U.S, economy's 
health, are rising sharply. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., the national credit 
reporting service, says 15,445 firms failed in 
1960, the largest total since the depression 
year of 1933, when 19,859 companies closed 
their doors. The 1960 total tops the 1959 
figure by 1,400 and the total for recession-hit 
1958 by about 500. The rate of failure also 
is rising. Dun & Bradstreet reports the fail- 
ure rate per 10,000 companies listed in its 
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credit rating book was 87 in 1960, a 20-year 
high and up from 52 in 1959. 

What's behind the rising mortality rate? 
Bankers, creditors and businessmen whose 
companies have falled offer varying explana- 
tions. Inexperience or undercapitalization 
trip up some firms at the start; overly 
grandiose expansion plans or sudden can- 
cellation of major contracts eliminate oth- 
ers. But most explanations boll down to 
this: Demand for many goods and services 
has weakened recently, while the capacity 
available to meet this shrunken demand has 
increased steadily over the past few years. 
The result is unusually fierce competition. 
Many weaker firms, whose shoestring financ- 
ing and managerial miscues were offset by 
easy sales in the booming sellers’ markets 
of the past, now are unable to survive. 

“The business climate has been much 
more competitive in the past 2 years than 
in any period since World War H.“ says a 
loan officer at the giant Bank of America. 


TROUBLE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Southern California, one of the Nation's 
fastest growing areas, is a good spot to 
examine the causes of business failures, for 
fatlures have been especially numerous here. 
The people flocking in from other States 
tend to view the Los Angeles region as “the 
promised land where you don’t need much 
financial backing to start a business.“ com- 
ments Ernest W. Eriggs, credit reporting 
manager in Dun & Bradstreet’s Los Angeles 
office, “They start little family-run restau- 
rants on street corners without having any 
business background. Later, they find it 
takes more than rising population to suc- 
ceed in business.” 

According to the Federal bankruptcy ref- 
eree’s office in Los Angeles, some 1,600 
southern California concerns went bankrupt 
in 1960, up from about 1,200 in 1959. Many 
collapsing companies wind up short of 
bankruptcy courts by reaching out-of-court 
agreements to divide their assets among 
creditors, a tactic which avolds bankruptcy 
court costs. Lee Fortner, executive vice 
president of the Southern California Credit 
Managers Association, says the number of 
such assignment-to-creditors cases 
shot up 50 to 60 percent over the 1957 level. 

Credit men here say they're constantly 
amazed by the ignorance of business funda- 
mentals displayed by many prospective busi- 
nessmen. Me BrE e t 
says, It's how many people don't 
pe 3 talking about when we 
ask them what their break-even point will be 
in a new venture.” 

CONFUSED OWNERS 


Says Richard Silverman, executive vice 
president of Electronics Capital Corp., a San 
Diego concern which invests in electronics 
firms: “In looking for companies to invest in, 
we've seen many companies that went broke 
thinking they were making a profit, They 
actually didn’t know how much it was cost- 
ing them to do business.” 

Owning a business is a different matter 
from an enterprise for someone 
else, stresses Erick T. Staniek, vice president 
of Corwin-Hall Distributing Co., a Los An- 
geles wholesale appliance house. “Too often 
a man with $5,000 or $10,000 savings will go 
into business for himself after working as a 
manager,” says Mr. Staniek. “No matter 
how successful he was as a Manager, he never 
had to meet a payroll, pay taxes and do all 
the other things the owner has to do. If he 
can't learn in a hurry, he's going to be in 
bad shape.” 

As a case in point, Mr, Staniek tells of the 
man who for 10 years performed creditably 
as sales manager of a Los Angeles appliance 
store. A little over a year ago the salesman 
invested over $21,000 of his savings and bor- 
rowed an additional $41,000 to buy out his 
bosses. But 12 months later the business 
folded. 
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The downfall of this fledging enterpreneur 
came when he departed from the original 
owners’ cautious inventory policy and tried 
to become a high-yolume, cutrate dealer. 
“He wanted to lead the area in sales and he 
had the lowest prices in Los Angeles, but he 
worked at too low a profit margin,” explains 
Mr. Staniek. The dealer “bought far more 
than he should have to get the lowest pos- 
sible wholesale prices,” adds Mr, Staniek, 
Harassed by suppliers brandishing overdue 
bills for his mountainous inventories and 
saddled with profit margins on his products 
insufficient to cover overhead costs, the 
dealer was forced to quit. 

Businessmen who have done well in one 
field frequently stumble when they enter a 
new field with which they're unfamiliar. 
Clyde Delong, assistant secretary of the 
Building Material Dealers Credit Association 
here, recalls a Los Angeles busineseman who 
found himself tn this situation: “The man 
had become a reai success in the lumber 
business, but somebody sold him a bill of 
goods on the prospects of making money 
building cabinets in tract homes,” says Mr. 
Delong. The cabinet firm rocked along mak- 
ing a small profit for 4 years, but when com- 
petition tightened a year or so ago, the con- 
cern bid too low on several jobs and lost 
money, 

“Because he had never learned the busi- 
ness, the owner didn't know how serious 
things were until it was too late,” com- 
ments Mr. Delong. When an accounting in- 
dicated liabilities of $200,000, triple the firm's 
assets, the owner had to dissolve the concern 
and divide its assets among creditors. 

Even though the Government’s Small 
Business Administration painstakingly ex- 
amines every loan applicant, some of the 
firms to which the agency lends money 
eventually fail. The SBA rarely loses money 
in these instances, however, since it insists 
on collateral for every loan. 

One occasion on which the recipient of 
an SBA loan failed involved a Los Angeles 
machine shop. The shop was set up in 1953 
by Harold I. Marietta, a machinist who had 
worked for North American Aviation, Inc., 
for a decade, Starting with only $500, the 
machine shop soon won orders from the air- 
craft industry and prospered. Mr. Marietta 
moved the firm into larger quarters and, 
with the ald of a $20,000 SBA loan, bought 
more machinery and equipment. 


A MISSILE DIES 


By this time,. according to Mr. Marietta. 
sales had reached $100,000 a year, and before- 
tax profits amounted to $15,000 annually. 
Then the roof fell in. The Air Force can- 
celed the Navaho missile program, the source 
of about half the firm's revenues. A general 
slowdown in the aircraft industry during 
1959 trimmed business further, and toward 
the end of that year orders “dropped off to 
nothing,” says Mr, Marietta. The company 
couldn't meet its overhead, which had 
mounted to over $6,000 a month, including 
$300 for rent, $500 in installment payments 
on equipment and $300 to repay the SBA 
loan. The upshot: The concern went bank- 
rupt last March, and Marietta is back with 
North American. 

In the case of another Los Angeles busi- 
ness failure, the SBA appears to have mis- 
Judged the caliber of the management of a 
borrowing firm. The firm was a 20-year-old 
furniture manufacturing concern with a 
good earnings record. In 1955 the agency 
lent the company $50,000; 4 years later the 
firm was broke. 

“Originally the company was a small out- 
fit—a father and three sons who made the 
furniture themselves," says a buyer for 
Barker Bros., a large Los Angeles department 
store chain which was one of the concern's 
biggest customers. “But when they set up a 
factory and had to delegate authority, things 
began to fall apart. We finally had to drop 
the line because its quality was getting poor.“ 
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In desperation, the furniture firm began 
trying to sell in bulk quantities directly to 
hotels and motels, “They were bidding too 
low—they didn't have a basic price on any- 
thing—and that was their undoing,” says an 
Official of a competing furniture manufac- 
turer. Nobody in the company seemed to 
know where they were going or what they 
were doing.” 

While failures rose in almost every cate- 
gory of industry and trade last year, some 
fields were harder hit than others. Mortali- 
ties were particularly high among construc- 
tion firms. According to Dun & Brad- 
street, failures among construction firms of 
all types climbed to 2,607 in 1960 from 2,064 
in 1959, 

Willam Loper, an official of the Los 
Angeles Building Material Dealers Credit As- 
sociation, says the common practice of “bor- 
rowing from Peter to pay Paul” proves the 
undoing of many contractors during a home- 
buliding slowdown. 

The practice works this way: A contractor 
borrows money from loan funds he's getting 
for one job and uses them to start another 
project, thereby postponing his loan for the 
second job and saying money in interest. 
He figures he will be able to pay off creditors 
on the first project when he gets around to 
arranging his loan for the second project. 

But when the housing market slips, says 
Mr. Loper, contractors often find they can't 
get lending Institutions to finance additional 
projects. Result: Because the loan on the 
second project is not forthcoming, the con- 
tractor is unable to finish paying his credi- 
tors on the first job and is in even more dire 
straits on the second. 

AUTO DEALERS’ WOES 

Pailures also have been high among retail 
automobile dealers and auto equipment 
firms. Dun & Bradstreet reports failures 
among this group of retallers rose to 1,338 
in 1960 from 1,015 in 1959. 

George Gatch, manager of General Motors 
Acceptance Corp.’s Long Beace, Calif., office, 
blames overextension of credit for many auto 
dealers’ problems. He cites the case of a 
Chevrolet dealer in his area who went broke 
even though he doubled his volume over a 
recent 2-year period. 

“If he had just stayed at 50 cars a month, 
he might have been all right,” says Mr. 
Gatch. But the dealer, in his eagerness to 


` Increase volume, began selling cars on lower 


and lower downpaymients. “Instead of sell- 
ing a $3,000 car on a $1,000 downpayment, 
he was letting them go for a $400 or 8500 
downpayment,” recalls Mr. Gatch. “His 
customers had monthly payments of $120 
instead of $75 or $80, and just a little doctor 
bill could put them behind the eight-ball,” 
which meant the dealer had to repossess 
many Cars at a loss. 

Drugstore failures have also been rising. 
Dun & Bradstreet reports 166 
went out of business in 1960, compared with 
122 in 1959. “With the trend to large self- 
service drugstores, it's become ly 
difficult for the small, . 
to survive.“ observes Melvin J. Erickson, vice 
president and general manager of Rexall 
Drug & Chemical Co., a Los Angeles-based 
firm. 


U.S. Twine Industry in Serious Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following article re- 
lating to the current status of the twine 
industry in this country. As one who is 
all too familiar with what is happening 
to our American merchant marine and 
the decline in cargoes carried by Amer- 
ican-flag vessels, I think it is very 
important that the Members of the 
House are aware of another industry 
which is suffering from importations 
from abroad. I am sure you will find 
this article of great interest: 

From the Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Jan, 

6, 1961] 


U.S. Twine INDUSTRY FINDS ITSELF IN SERI- 
os TROUBLE—FOUR PLANS ARE DISCUSSED 
To Am DOMESTIC TRADE AGAINST IMPORTS 


FLOW 
} (By Joe Kilgore) 

The domestic twine industry is in serious 
trouble. 

“A decade ago (1947-50), domestic manu- 
facturers supplied more than 80 percent 
of the binder and baler twines purchased 
by U.S. consumers; currently, they supply 
only 20 percent of the total. 

l INDUSTRY DETERIORATION 


“The industry's deterioration, following 
increased imports, has been direct, dramatic 
and devastating,” according to Commission- 
ers Schreiber and Sutton of the Tarif Com- 
mission who recommended to the President 
a tariff increase of 30 percent on baler and 
binder twine and an increase of the tarif 
from 15 to 30 percent ad valorem on com- 
mercial twine, 

Two other Commissioners—Talbot and 
Jones—in a split decision of the Commission, 
however, said there “is no sufficient reason 
for a recommendation to the President for 
action in this case.” Two other Commission- 
ers did not vote. 


| MR. TALBOT’S OPPOSITION 


U.S. twine manufacturers cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Talbot opposed a tariff on 
of twine, which accounts for 78 per- 
cent of the sales in the US. market, when 
he apparently is in favor of tariff relief to 
the domestic brass mill industry as soon as 
imports total 18 or 14 percent of the domes- 
tic shipments, 

Mr. Talbot remarked in an article in the 
American Metal Market on December 1 that 
the domestic brass mill industry, plagued 
by imports in recent years, may be rapidly 
approaching the point where the Tarif Com- 
mission can step in to grant relief. 

The article said that these imports were 
9.6 percent of domestic shipments in 1959 
and 11.5 percent in the first half of 1960, 
with Mr, Talbot remarking that “It’s coming 
close to the point where the Tariff Commis- 
sion may find serious injury to the domestic 
brass mill industry in an escape clause 
investigation.” 

LOOK 13 PERCENT 

For example,” he continued, “if next 
year net imports have risen still further to 
13 or 14 percent of domestic shipments, that 
is definitely what we're looking for.” 

The point at which "serious injury” from 
im) begins is rather nebulous, Mr. Tal- 
bot pointed out in the article in the American 
Metal Market. He added that “Many factors 
have to be considered and studied closely 
by the Commission, such as the continued 
trends which I mentioned, but when you get 
up to 10 percent or 11 percent of domestic 
shipments, that is definitely getting close.” 


WHAT ABOUT 78 PERCENT? 


What happens when you reach 78 percent? 
Perhaps Mr. Talbot should have been asked 
this question which was put to Raymond M. 
Tierney, president of the Cordage Institute 
and Paul E. George, assistant to the presi- 
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dent of the Columbian Rope Co., during an 
interview by this reporter, 

Statistics in the Report to the President by 
the U.S. Tariff Commission show that im- 
ports of binder and baler twines accounted 
for 78 percent of the sales in the U.S. mar- 
ket during the first 9 months of 1960. The 
steady climb from 1947 was as follows: 1947, 
17 percent; 1948, 18 percent; 1949, 16 percent; 


1950, 15 percent; 1951, 23 percent; 1952, 32. 


1953, 43 percent; 1954, 48 percent; 
percent; 1956, 61 percent; 1957, 65 
1958, 67 percent, and 1959, 74 per- 


percent; 

1955, 54 

percent; 

cent, 
MR, TALBOT’S YARDSTICK 

Emphasizing that statistics speak for 
themselves, Messrs. Tierney and George are 
wondering what kind of yardstick was used 
by Mr. Talbot, chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, when he indicated that the domes- 
tle brass mill industry should have tariff 
protection when that industry's imports 
totaled 13 or 14 percent of the U.S. market. 
Did he use the same yardstick when he op- 
posed a tariff for the domestic twine indus- 
try which has 78 percent imports compared 
to only 22 percent domestic sales. 

Mr. George added that ff 78 percent does 
not constitute a market being taken over by 
imports, how much further do you have 
to go? 

EVEN PRISONS CAN'T COMPETE 


Even State prisons which produce binding 
twines apparently cannot compete with im- 
ports from the low-wage countries such as 
Mexico, Since 1953, four prisons, located in 
Michigan, Missouri, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, have ceased manufacturing such 
products. Only two State prisons, located in 
Minnesota and North Dakota, now produce 
binding twines. 

Likewise, three private concerns which for- 
merly produced binding twines have ceased 
operations since 1954. Others are apt to fol- 
low unless there is some relief. 


ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Furthermore, the domestic hard-fiber cord- 
age and twine industry has been selected by 
the Government as one of the industries 
essential to the national security, and the 
raw materials from which twine and rope 
are made—manila and sisal fibers—are na- 
tional defense stockpile items. 


TIME FOR A SERIOUS LOOK 


It is time for the Government to take a 
serious look at the problems faced by the 
domestic manufacturers of twine if this es- 
sential industry is to survive. Since the 
Government considers sisal a strategic stock- 
piling material, necessary to the welfare of 
the Nation in wartime, it seems only logical 
that this vital industry should be protected 
in time of peace. 4 

PLANS UNDER STUDY 


There currently are two plans under study 
which could bring some relief to the do- 
mestic twine industry. Both will depend on 
the ultimate action of the President of the 
United States. A third plan also is being 
discussed which could place domestic 
producers of twine in a better competitive 
position with importers from the low-wage 
countries. 

TARIFF COMMISSION PLAN 


The first plan, already mentioned, will be 
discussed later in this article. It is the 
Tarif Commission's recommendation (split 
decision) to the President. He will decide 
whether imports of binder and baler twine 
are of such Increased quantities, both actual 
and relative, as to cause serious injury to 
domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products. This investigation 
was instituted by the Commission on June 
24, 1960, upon application of the Cordage 
Institute, New York. 
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OCDM PLAN 


The second plan is an application by mem- 
bers of the cordage industry to the Director 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to investigate imports of cordage prod- 
ucts to determine whether or not such im- 
ports threaten to impair the national 
security. 

STOCKPILE PLAN 


The third plan—which was not instituted 
by the Cordage Institute or members of the 
cordage industry—could be beneficial to both 
twine manufacturers and the suppliers of 
sisal to the domestic industry. 

This plan—no recommendation has been 
made to the Government as yet—would call 
for a more reasonable price in the sale of 
stockpile sisal which must be rotated every 
6 or 7 years. At present, the Government is 
selling this sisal at virtually market quota- 
tions. ; 

If the Government sold this sisal at or 
near the price level of Mexican henequen— 
which incidentally is virtually a controlled 
commodity in Mexico which is the strongest 
competitor of the domestic twine indus- 
try—then the domestic twine industry would 
be able to compete on a more realistic level 
with that country which pays its workers 
about as much in wages in a whole day as 
domestic producers pay American workers 
in an hour. 

A leading executive from British East 
Africa, a major producer of sisal, discussed 
this plan with the trade in New York dur- 
ing a recent visit here. This plan, it is be- 
lieved, would ald domestic producers of 
twine, American handlers of sisal who sup- 
ply this commodity to domestic twine man- 
ufecturers, and the British East Africa sisal 
Industry. 

WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION 

This third plan also is worthy of con- 
sideration, along with the other two plans, 
since sisal and twine are essential to the 
national security. This plan alone perhaps 
could not save the domestic twine industry, 
but along with a reasonable tariff on im- 
ports of twine, it would be very beneficial 
to an essential industry, which was high 
on the national security list during World 
War II. 

QUOTAS PLAN 


A fourth plan also is in the rudimentary 
discussion stage but with no united effort 
as yet evidenced. Some trade analysts, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that a tariff is not 
the only answer to the problems of the 
domestic twine and sisal industries. They 
contend that an import quota is a more 
logical answer to the problems. 

Most twine manufacturers, however, feel 
that a reasonable tariff; such as suggested 
to the President by Commissioners Schrei- 
ber and Sutton of the Tariff Commission, 
would make it possible for domestic pro- 
ducers to compete with virtually all coun- 
tries except Mexico. Mexico, however, im- 
ported better than one-half of all the twine 
which entered the United States in 1959, 
and over the years has been the principal 
importer. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT KENNEDY 

President-elect John F, Kennedy appar- 
ently is cognizant of the situation which 
exists in the domestic hard fiber cordage and 
twine industry, or at least he was in 1956 
when he testified before the old Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

In the industry's application to the new 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization last 
year, asking for an investigation of imports 
of cordage products to determine whether or 
not such imports threaten to impair the 
national security, Mr, Kennedy's remarks at 
the 1956 hearings were listed along with 
other information. 
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SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


President-elect Kennedy, at that time, 
stated that “I believe that the Congress was 
anxious to ensure that those companies 
manufacturing articles essential to our na- 
tional security would be given-special consid- 
eration in connection with the problems cre- 
ated by increased imports. 

“The action of the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization (now OCDM) in 
scheduling this hearing to determine wheth- 
er he should recommend that the President 
act under his legal authority to prevent im- 
pairment of defense industries is certainly 
in keeping with the congressional intent. 


NO QUESTION OF ESSENTIALITY 


“J do not believe there is any question 
about the essentiality of cordage to our na- 
tional security,” Mr. Kennedy, who was then 
a U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, said, 
“and it seems evident that unless our do- 
mestic compantes are able to continue thelr 
operations, their capacity to adjust to great- 
ly increased demands which might result 
from active military operations will be se- 
riously impaired, if not completely lost. This 

mt, if it is supported by the facts 85 
I believe it will be, is most compelling.” 
SEE KENNEDY VIEWS UNCHANGED 

The cordage industry has no reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Kennedy’s views have changed 
in any way. 

The President-elect’s remarks clearly ex- 
press his opinion of what the Congress ex- 
pected would be done after the adoption of 
section 6 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act ‘of 1951, as amended, to 
the application to OCDM in 1960 by mem- 
bers of the hard fiber cordage and twine 
inne President-elect probably already 
knows, the application said, but if not, it 
will soon be called to his attention that the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has not publicly reported fa- 
vorably to the President of the United States 
on any application under this section. This 
record is hardly what the Congress and the 
President-elect would have expected. 

WHAT ABOUT CUBA? 


The industry's application to OCDM 
pointed out that the hemispheric defense 
strategy concept insofar as it concerns cord- 
age products appears to be that we can rely 
on Canada, Mexico, and Cuba to assist ma- 
terlally in the production of cordage 
products. 

“In less than 5 years,” the application 
states, “our opponents have been proved to 
bə totally wrong insofar as Cuba is con- 
cerned. History demonstrated that we can- 
not rely on the Mexican industry. The Mex- 
tican fiber industry has defaulted in the past 
and there is no basis for believing it will not 
do so again. The files and records of the 
US. Consulate at Merida, Mexico, are replete 
with proof of the instability of their industry. 

CANADA IS RELIABLE 


“This leaves as the only reliable sources 
Canada and the United States. Cordage 
manufacturers in the United States have 
been forced out of business by Mexican com- 
petition and the same can and probably will 
be true of Canadian companies. We earn- 
estly urge the Canadian objector to join us, 
not fight us.” : 

In the Tariff Commission's report to the 
President, 
Sutton also commented that: 

„It is fallacious to contend, as some have, 
that the domestic industry is not being hurt 
since some U.S. producers have seen fit—or 
have been forced—to establish foreign sub- 
sidiaries and to import binding twines there- 
from. Such actions, however, emphasize 
rather than belie the current plight of 
domestic producers. 


Commissioners Schreiber and 
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MATTER OF SURVIVAL 


It is unrealistic to dally further with the 
question whether the domestic industry has 
suffered serious injury. Indeed it is no 
longer a question of serlous injury but a mat- 
ter of survival. 

“In 1950, domestic manufacturers supplied 
85 percent of the binding twines consumed 
in the United States; in 1955, they supplied 
less than 60 percent of the total; during 
the first 9 montlis of 1960, they supplied 
less than 25 percent. 

“In recent months, the price at which 
domestic producers have offered baler twine 
has been about 20 percent below the price 
prevailing a decade ago.” 


OPPORTUNITY TO COMPETE 


Domestic twine manufacturers say their 
objective is the “quality of opportunity to 
compete.’ It ts impossible, however, to com- 
pete with countries which have a definite 
labor advantage—with countries which pay 
their workers about as much in wages In a 
whole day as domestic producers pay Ameri- 
can workers in 1 hour. 


Deliberately Unbalanced Budget Not Way 
To End Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, two 
recent studies on fiscal policy by the 
Bureau of the Budget are reported in 
the Wall Street Journal of January 23. 
The studies discuss the possible impact 
on the economy of various fiscal pol- 
icies which might be adopted. 

One of these reports indicates how big 
the Federal budget might be by 1965 and 
1970 if certain Government policies are 
adopted. The gther suggests that two 
built-in stabilizers, a recession-induced 
drop in Federal tax collections and a rise 
in unemployment benefits, are the best 
means to recovery. 

Analyzing the effects of Federal spend- 
ing policies on the recession of 1957-58, 
the report states that the Government 
fiscal actions which gave the highest 
boost to the economy in 1958 were the 
built-in stabilizers. Falling tax revenues 
and rising unemployment benefits which 
went into effect without any action by 
the administration or Congress ac- 
counted for almost 80 percent of the 
Federal deficit. 

Deliberate antirecession increases in 
Spending by the administration and 
Congress do not for the most part appear 
to have been very sound means of coum- 
tering the recession. It said they got 
under way too slowly and then came into 
Play when the economy was already 
turning up. 

It seems to me that these reports offer 
further evidence that a deliberate 
Planned deficit of billions of dollars is 
not only an unsound, but an ineffective, 
way to meet a future recession. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the above-mentioned re- 
port in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Wall Street Journal, Jan, 23, 
1961] 


STUDIES FOR IKE Say Bro FEDERAL SPENDING 
Is UseLess IN SLUMP, WILL SPUR LARGE 
DEFICIT 


WasHINGTON.—Two special budget studies 
left by the Eisenhower administration as a 
legacy to the Kennedy administration voiced 
new warnings against big Federal spending 
programs. 

One, a study of the economic impact of the 
Federal budget during the 1957-58 recession, 
suggests that two built-in stabilizers, a re- 
cession-induced drop in Federal tax collec- 
tions and a rise in unemployment benefits, 
are the best means to recovery. Most special 
anti-recession spending programs, the study 
maintains, start too slowly and make their 
economic and budgetary impact after re- 
covery already is underway. 

The other study, a projection of Federal 
spending trends through 1970 under various 
alternative Government policies, declares 
that commitments to a considerably higher 
spending rate than that of the past year or 
two could push the Federal budget over the 
$122 billion mark by the year ending June 
30, 1970. This would bring substantial def- 
icits, the study says, even with high em- 
ployment and economic growth, and would 
mean a bigger Federal debt with resulting 
Inflation or substantial tax increases or both, 


A LEGACY TO KENNEDY 


The two studies were prepared by the 
Budget Bureau for Mr. Eisenhower, who said 
they would be “part of my legacy to the next 
administration and to the Nation.” Pre- 

sumably they have been made available to 
Mr. Kennedy. 

Both reports have relevance now, when 
Mr. Kennedy and his advisers are considering 
what to do about a recession that they be- 
lieve Is deepening. A study group headed by 
Prof. Paul Samuelson of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology submitted earlier 
this month a report which said some of the 
same things about the 1957-58 recession that 
the Budget Bureau study says. But it also 
suggested that some $3 billion to $5 billion 
of extra Federal spending over the next 18 
months is needed to push up the economy. 
It said a tem cut in personal income 
taxes would be wise if conditions got much 
worse. 

The Budget Bureau study suggests that a 
temporary tax cut and extra Federal un- 
employment compensation benefits, another 
key Samuelson recommendation, are prob- 
ably the best steps to fight a recession if 
the so-called “built-in budget stabilizers” 
don't take hold. These stabilizers are the 
automatic drop in Federal tax receipts under 
existing rates, which leaves proportionately 
more money in consumers’ pockets because 
their tax bills are smaller, and the automatic 
increase in unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

“Direct income supplements such as un- 
employment benefits or tax reduction,” the 
study declares, “would generate a quicker 
impact after enactment than would Govern- 
ment purchases of goods or assets which 
involve delays in construction or in produc- 
tion and delivery.” 

Mr, Eisenhower’s Budget Director, Maurice 
Stans, in sending the report to Mr. Eisen- 
hower, said responsibility for the study 
rested with his staff, though Eisenhower ad- 
ministration Treasury officials and the staff 
of the Council of Economic Advisers had read 
it and found “a substantial area of agree- 
ment.” Mr. Stans cautioned that prepara- 
tion of the study was not to be interpreted 
as indicating that he believed antirecession 
measures were needed, but merely his belief 
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that the history of the last recession should 
be available for study whenever needed. 

The recession under study got underway 
in the last half of 1957 and lasted well into 
1958. Falling tax revenues and higher spend- 
ing resulting from that recession pushed the 
Government into the red in the 12 months 
starting July 1, 1958, by $12.4 billion, the 
largest peacetime deficit In history. 

The Budget Bureau study said the Gov- 
ernment fiscal actions which gaye the high- 
est boost to the economy in 1958 were 
the butit-in stabilizers. Falling tax rev- 
enues and rising unemployment benefits 
which went into effect without any action 
by the administration or Congress ac- 
counted for almost 80 percent of the Fed- 
eral deficit, the study declared. 


IMPACT OF SPECIAL MEASURES 


Moreover, it went on, antirecession ac- 
tions taken by the administration and Con- 
gress had smaller economic impact, for 
reasons unrelated to the recession. Among 
these were higher farm price support pay- 
ments required by existing law, pay in- 
creases voted for Federal employees, and 
higher defense spending to meet legitimate 
military demands. 

Deliberate antirecession increases in 
spending by the administration and Con- 
gress do not for the most part “appear to 
have been very sound means” of countering 
the recession, the Budget Bureau declared. 
It said they got under way too slowly and 
then came into play when the economy was 
already turning up, so that they added to 
inflationary pressures. These antirecession 
steps included higher spending for housing, 
highways, water resources projects and other 
Federal public works, and advance procure- 
ment of Government supplies. 

Though the recession hit bottom in the 
first 3 months of calendar 1958, the 
Budget Bureau said, the deliberate anti- 
recession programs of the administration 
and Congress resulted in only about $104 
million of extra Federal spending by June 
1958, but brought about $1.5 billion of ex- 
tra spending the following 12 months and 
$643 million of extra spending in the 12 
months after that. 

Looking at specific antirecession pro- 
grams, the Budget Burenu said extra unem- 
ployment compensation benefits were ex- 
tremely valuable and that a speedup of 
going water resource construction projects 
was relatively efficient in terms of economic 
effect per dollar of budget outlay. Advance 
procurement was “disappointing,” the re- 
port said, and two of the largest antl- 
recession undertakings, special assistance 
mortgage buying by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and accelerated high- 
way spending, “appear to have been rela- 
tively inefficient from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic effect per dollar of Federal outlay.” 


STRENGTHEN THE STABILIZERS 


Suggesting “possible implications for the 
future,” the report conceded that each re- 
cession is different and requires its own 
solutions, But it said the built-in stabiliz- 
ers should be strengthened. It mentioned 
possible liberalization of State unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, or dividing of 
the first personal income tax bracket in two, 
with a lower rate on the first portion, 

“Expansion of regular, continuing Gov- 
ernment programs should not he under- 
taken for countercyclical reasons alone be- 
cause the expansion tends to become 
irreversible,” the study declared. Perma- 
nent increases in the budget are a costly 
and unnecessary means through which to 
solve a temporary problem. 

The study also criticized easier credit as 
an antirecession policy. It conceded that 
Federal credit and lending actions could be 
taken more quickly than those involving 
construction or procurement, but said that 
in a recession money conditions are usually 
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easy enough and extra Federal credit tends 
merely to replace private credit rather than 
to supplement It. 

The Kennedy administration's task force 
put special emphasis on the need for extra 
unemployment compensation benefits but it 
also recommended stepped-up spending for 
education, water resources, highways, urban 
renewal, medical research and other public 
building projects. It also suggested that 
housing credit could be liberalized signifi- 
cantly as an antirecession tool. 

The other Budget Bureau study, entitled 
A 10-year Projection of Federal Budget Ex- 
penditures, was not, Mr. Stans said, a pre- 
diction of what will happen but an attempt 
to suggest the possible alternatives under 
different Federal fiscal policies. 


BIG RISE BY 1970 


The figures showed Federal spending rising 
by fiscal 1970 to anywhere from $83.9 billion 
to $122.6 billion, in contract to this year’s 
level of about $80 billion. 

Mr. Stans said his agency had assumed an 
average growth in the economy of about 4 
percent per year, boosting the gross national 
product from the present level of about $503 
billion to $620 billion by fiscal 1965 and $750 
Dillion in fiscal 1970. If present tax rates 
were kept, he said, this would boost Federal 
revenues to about $120 billion by fiscal 1970. 
Revenues in the current year ending June 30 
are estimated at 679 billion and in the year 
starting July 1 at $82.3 billion. 

The budget study then made three differ- 
ent projections of Federal spending: Low, 
high, and medium or most likely. Under 
the most likely projection, expenditures for 
major national security programs are cal- 
culated at roughly the same level during 
the coming decade while outlays go up about 
$2 billion a year for space exploration, vet- 
erans’ pensions, medical care, education, and 
other welfare programs. Under this projec- 
tion, spending would rise to $88.8 billion in 
fiscal 1965 and $97.4 billion in fiscal 1970. 


Remarks of Hon. George Allen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 4, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a drive is 
underway to secure increased appropria- 
tions for the representation allowances 
of our Ambassadors abroad, and we have 
heard a great deal of misinformation on 
this subject in the past several weeks. 

It was interesting, therefore, to listen 
to the intelligent and commonsense re- 
marks of Hon. George Allen, one of our 
most distinguished Foreign Service offi- 
cers, when this subject was discussed De- 
cember 29 in an NBC network television 
interview. 

George Allen has spent much of his 
life in the Foreign Service. He served 
as U.S. Ambassador in Teheran, Bel- 
grade, New Delhi, and Athens. Later he 
was an Assistant Secretary of State, and 
he retired last month as Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. He speaks 
with experience and authority in the 
interview which I include as part of my 
remarks for the information of Members. 
INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE ALLEN—WNBC-TV 

Mr. Faanx Bram. What is the more im- 
portant ingredient in qualifying for one of 
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our country's most important top ambas- 
sadorial posts, cash or capability; wisdom or 
wealth? Until now, the answer has been 
cash. 

Well, President-elect Kennedy has glad- 
dened the hearts of career diplomats by say- 
ing he Intends to give wisdom priority over 
wealth. No one doubts Mr, Kennedy's good 
intentions. The unresolved doubt is whether 
the meager entertainment and expense al- 
lowances our Government provides in ambas- 
sadorlal posts Uke London, Paris, and Rome 
can enable a career diplomat of average 
means to survive the honor of serving his 
country without going into bankruptcy. 

To examine this question, our Washington 
correspondent, Martin Agronsky, is waiting 
with one of our most able career diplomats, 
the just-retired USIA Director, George V. 
Allen, Mr. Allen has also served as U.S, Am- 
bassador to Belgrade and Athens, and as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. Good morning, 
Martin 


Mr. Martin “Acronsxy. Good morning, 
Frank, Well, I think that Frank has put a 
very good question there. What is more im- 
portant from your own personal and long 
experiences as a career diplomat: wisdom or 
wealth?” 

Mr. Gronan ALLEN. Martin, I think too 
much an emphasis has been placed on the 
entertaining aspects of an Ambassador's job. 

Mr. Acronsky. How do you mean, Mr. 
Allen? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think that the impression has 
gotten around that the important thing for 
an ambassador to do is to give parties. And 
that isn't the Important thing, That's some- 
thing that's necessary, but It's down the list, 
way down the list, in my estimation of the 
Ambassador's job. 

Mr. Acronsky, Does it matter whether 
he’s a host with the mostest on the ball? 

Mr. ALLEN, No. As a matter of fact, an 
ambassador can ruin his service by giving 
an impression that that is tops on his list, 
in his to be a great host, I know 
that a lot of them here in Washington are 
spending funds and giving receptions—I 
think—way out of any return, far beyond 
any adequate return they get for the energy 
and the money that they spend on it. 

Mr. AGronwsky. What return do you get 
out of a big diplomatic effort? 

Mr, ALLEN, Well, it’s important, of course, 
to maintain contact. And particularly the 
United States can’t be on the receiving end 
all the time of entertainment at conferences 
and things of that kind, particularly when 
the United States accepts—whenever the 
American representative accepts entertain- 
ment, he's got to do his share, there's no 
doubt about that. 

However, I think that there’s been too 
much talk about—and too much considera- 
tion—on this representational side of dip- 
lomatic life. That is not the important 
aspect of it. 

Mr. Acronsgy. Well, let's take a business 
like being ambassador to London, which ts 
regarded as the post where you should have 
the most money. Let's take you for ex- 
ample. You do not have a private fortune. 
You've, in fact, just left government service 
in order to improve your financial circum- 
stances to some extent. 

Mr, ALLEN. That's right. 

Mr. Acronsky. Now, suppose you had been 
offered the job as Ambassador to London. 
Could you have taken it, or would you 
have had to reject it because you couldn't 
afford it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, Martin, if I'd been offered 
the job of Ambassador to London, I’m afraid 
some people would have had to drink the 
lemonade on the Fourth of July if I'd been 
there. But I would have done the best I 
could with the job, yes, if I'd been offered it, 

Mr. Acronsky. Would it not have wrecked 
your financially? 
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Mr. ALLEN. Well, you can’t spend money 
that you don't have. So I just wouldn't have 
been able to spend a great deal. The most 
important thing in a place like London— 
in my opinion—is for the Government to 
keep up the physical establishment: the 
house, the grounds, and the physical—the 
building. 

So far as the activity of the ambassador is 
concerned, it’s much more his personality, 
his ability, his knowledge, the contacts that 
he makes in the country, rather than the 
parties and receptions that he gives. 

Mr. Acronsky. Frank. 

Mr. Bram. Yes, I was just listening to Mr. 
Allen; and from the New York Times we 
gleaned the other day that President Eisen- 
hower'’s Ambassador to Rome, James Zeller- 
bach, spent $55,000 a year above his salary. 
And John Hay Whitney, our Ambassador to 
London, had to spend $100,000 a year over 
his salary and allowances. I just wonder 
what you think of those figures, Mr. Allen. 

Mr, ALLEN. Well, I have no doubt that 
those figures are entirely correct, Mr. Blair. 
I would draw your attention to the fact, 
though, that—I’m not speaking of individ- 
uals now, because I don’t know enough about 
the individuals whom you've named and 
their private way of Ute but many persons 
who spend $55,000 to $100,000 a year as Am- 
bassadors in London or in Rome or in Paris, 
spends $50,000 a year or $75,000 a year any- 
way, whether they're living as a retired per- 
son in Long Island or Virginia on the farm. 
Why, they just live in a style of 850,000 or 
$75,000 a year, whether they are ambassadors 
or not. 

Mr. Buam. That's their normal way of con- 
ducting themselves, actually. 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Bram. Well then, do you feel that it is 
really important for Congress to approve 
a really large increase in ambassadorial en- 
tertainment and expense allowances? 

Mr. Auten. I repeat the suggestions I 
made before, that I think it's primarily im- 
portant for the U.S. Government, for Con- 

to keep up the physical establish- 
ment, the buildings, and the grounds, and 
the repairs and things of that kind. Many 
times that's beyond the capacity of any 
career diplomat. So far as the emphasis on 
giving a great deal of more money purely 
for social purposes, I never have felt that 
that was as necessary a5 many of the recent 
stories, to be entirely frank, have indicated. 

Mr, Brate. Mr. Allen, what does an ambas- 
sador get? 

Mr. ALLEN. An ambassador mye top 

t's is $27,500. We have five posts, 
porre PS ea draw that salary. That's 
his actual salary. And then in addition, he 

his house; and he gets the heat and 
light, and running expenses of the house. 
Oftentimes we don’t have enough in the 
way of upkeep of the premises—things like 
gardeners and maintenance personnel. I 
think that’s something. 

Mr. AGronsEY. Does that have to come 
out of your own pocket? 

Mr. ALLEN. Hither that, or the property 
runs down, which ought not to be allowed. 
I want to em that point, that it 
seems to me that the main thing that the 
United States meeds is to concentrate on 
getting permanent buildings, both for the 
residence and for the office of our diplomatic 
establishments overseas. We've been very 


enough in that way to establish ourselyes 
in dignified, permanent places. 
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Mr. AcronsKy. To put our ambassadorial 
residences on the map. 


will allow. We thank you very much, too. 

That was Martin Agronsky, our Today 
Washington reporter, with the USIA—re- 
tired USIA director, George V. Allen, also 
served as U.S. Ambassador to Belgrade and 
Athens; also served as an Assistant Secretary 
of State. Well, that brings us up to date 
on that subject, what? 


` Flight-Space Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article pub- 
lished in 1960 in the Handbuch der As- 
tronautik in Germany: 

Puicut-Space Law 


(By John Cobb Cooper) 


Aeronautics and astronautics are con- 
cerned with man-made movement of flight 
instrumentalities in various areas of space 
above the earth’s surface. Space is co- 
extensive with the universe. But in only 
a very limited part of this undefined area 
can we now conceive of man-made move- 
ment. This part may be designated flight- 
space.” For convenience “flight,” as here 
used, may be defined as including any move- 
ment through space of man-operated or man- 
controlled devices or instrumentalities, such 
as balloons, dirigibles, airplanes, rockets, 
guided missiles, artificial satellites, or space 
ships. Projectiles are excluded from this 
discussion. 

Based on this definition of “flight,” a defi- 
nition of “flight space” may be thus stated: 
“Flight space means so much of universal 
Space above and beyond the surface of the 
earth as is now used, or may hereafter be 
used, as the area in which flight takes place.” 
It includes the still uncertain area next 
the surface of the earth known as airspace 
or atmospheric space, as well as the astro- 
nautically usable areas of outer space. 

The primary question of flight-space law 
is this: How, where, when and by what State 
may the flight of any man-operated or man- 
controlled instrumentality be governed or 
regulated? 

The basic rule of international transport 
law is that every sovereign state has full con- 
trol of the movement of man or things with- 
in its territory, including the power to de- 
termine unilaterally which foreign transport 
instrumentalities may be permitted to enter 
and use its territory. From this it is obvious 
that if any part of filght-space is included 
in the territory of a State, then the latter 
has the sole right to regulate flight in such 
area, even though the flight instrumentality 
is of foreign origin. Such an area is the air- 
Space above a soverign State. It is part of 
the teerritory of the latter. But the difi- 
culty lies in the lack of international agree- 
ment as to the upper boundary of the air- 
Space. This boundary is even more unsettled 
than the outer limit of the territorial waters 
lying between the shores of a State and the 
high seas, 


The problem can be best examined through 
a short historical analysis, The terms “air,” 
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“atmosphere,” and “airspace” were often 
used to describe the same area, In 1906, the 
Institute of International Law discussed the 
proposal of the French jurist Fauchille that 
“the air is free,” Professor Westlake of Great 
Britain, in opposition, pointed out that they 
were discussing the status of the airspace 
and not of the air. Notwithstanding this, 
when the British Government in 1911 drafted 
an Aerial Navigation Bill, the preamble 
stated: “The sovereignty and rightful juris- 
diction of His Majesty extends, and has al- 
ways extended, over the air superincumbent 
on all parts of His Majesty's dominions and 
the territorial waters adjacent thereto." 
When the Aeronautical Commission of the 
1919 Paris Peace Conference met to prepare 
a convention for the regulation of future 
flight, a United States proposal was accepted 
asserting “the principle of the full and ab- 
solute sovereignty of each State over the 
air above its territories and territorial waters, 
carrying with it the right of exclusion of 
foreign aircraft.” The Legal Subcommis- 
sion then examined various draft conven- 
tions. A British draft opened with the as- 
sertion that the “High contracting parties 
recognize the full and absolute sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of every state over the air 
above its territories and territorial waters 
.. A French draft was based on the 
principle of sovereignty, but contained no 
specific declaration to that effect. A note 


ct a United States member of the Commis- 


sion (still preserved in the National Archives 
in Washington) suggested that the first ar- 
ticle of the proposed convention should read 
as follows: “The contracting States declare 
that the sovereignty of States extends 
throughout the atmrosphere above their own 
territories, including their territorial waters; 
but that no state may claim sovereignty of 
any part of the atmosphere over the high 
seas or waste portions of the land that are 


subject to no particular jurisdiction.” 


Later, the United States delegation sub- 
mitted a draft convention in which the 
first article read: 

“The contracting states recognize the full 
and absolute sovereignty and jurisdiction of 
every State in the air space above its terri- 
tory and territorial waters.” This was the 
first official use of the term airspace. 
Clearly, however, “air,” “atmosphere,” and 
“airspace,” were being used interchangeably 
to describe the area above state lands and 
waters which were admittedly part of its 
sovereign territory. 

Article I of the English language version 
of the final draft of the Paris Convention 
stated: 

“The High Contracting Parties recognize 
that every Power has complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the airspace above its ter- 
ritory.” 

The Legal Subcommission, in recommend- 
ing the adoption of this draft, said: “The 
opinion expressed in the Legal Subcommis- 
sion is favorable to the full and exclusive 
submission of the airspace to the sovereignty 
of the subjacent territory. It is only when 
the column of air hangs over a res nullius or 
communis, the sea, that freedom becomes 
the law of the air * It results then 
that by virtue of its sovereignty, the sub- 
jacent state, within its borders, can forbid 
flight and, with greater reason, landing.” 

The Paris Convention was signed officially 
in French and Italian as well as in English. 
The word “airspace” in the English text ap- 
pears in the French version as “espace atmos- 
phérique” and in the Italian as “spazio at- 
mosferico.“ No distinction was made be- 
tween airspace and atmospheric space as 
designating the area above the earth's sur- 
face characterized by the presence of “the 
column of air.” This area was declared to be 
under exclusive territorial sovereignty of the 
subjacent state. 

In many articles of this 1919 Paris Con- 
vention, the flight instrumentalities to be 
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regulated are described as aircraft and their 
nationality is recognized. Certaln subse- 
quently adopted annexes, part of the con- 
vention itself, provide that “the word alr- 
craft’ shall comprise all machines which can 
derive support in the atmosphere from reac- 
tions of the alr." Included in the classes of 
aircraft were balloons, airships, land planes, 
seaplanes, and helicopters. The term “at- 
mosphere” was certainly here used as mean- 
ing the same area called in article I of the 
convention “airspace”, and “air” was the 
gaseous substance providing aerodynamic 
lift. 

Article I was nothing more than a declara- 
tion of the law as it already existed. The 
article referred to “every power“ as having 
airspace sovereignty, whether such power was 
or was not a party to the convention. States 
had in fact by their acts before and during 
World War I, asserted rights to control flight 
in the superjacent airspace then used by air- 
craft. Taking the declaration in article I 
with the definition of aircraft, it may be 
argued that the 1919 Paris Convention did 
nothing more than state customary existing 
international law recognized by all states ac- 
cepting as part of the territory of the state 
below those areas of space where sufficient 
gaseous air was present to lift and support 
balloons, airships, airplanes, and any other 
type of flight instrumentality which could 
“derive support in the ‘atmosphere from reac- 
tions of the air.” Man had not yet conceived 
of the possibility of any other type of flight 
instrumentality, nor had he had occasion to 
regulate areas of space, other than those used 
by aircraft. Consequently no customary in- 
ternational law existed as to the use of areas 
above the airspace, and the airspace meant, 
as pointed out by the Legal Subcommission 
which drafted the convention, the area 
characterized by a “column of air.” 

Nothing, however, in the Paris Convention 
limited the territorial sovereignity of a state 
by the technical ability of that state to con- 
trol the upper areas of the airspace. This 
would have resulted In strong states having 
soverelgn rights to great heights and weak 
states having practically no such rights. 
The preamble of the Paris Convention 
recognized that the establishment of regula- 
tions of universal application will be to the 
interest of all. Any construction of the con- 
vention providing unequal airspace sover- 
elgnty between states based on power to con- 
trol the superjacent airspace would have been 
inconsistent with this objective. 

As improved types of aircraft were pro- 
duced, the sovereignty of each state in the 
international community became equally ap- 
plicable and effective up to the limits of 
aerodynamic lift then sicentifically available 
to any state. The existence of this sover- 
eignty was recognized as a right inherent 
in each state, just as the international com- 
munity recognizes the sovereign territorial 
rights of such comparatively weak states as 
Nepal, which includes Mount Everest within 
its boundaries, even though Nepal cannot 
make its laws effective up to the vast heights 
of the Himalayas. 

At the same time the Paris Convention 
cannot be construed as recognizing state 
sovereignty upward without limit into space. 
As said earlier, no filght existed nor was 
considered in the area beyond the column 
of air. 

The Paris Convention was followed by the 
less important Ibero-American Convention 
and the Havana Convention. Both asserted 
the same doctrine of national airspace sov- 
ereignty. Nor did the legal situation other- 
wise change prior to the outbreak of World 
War II. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the term sovereignty was used in these con- 
ventions as an essertion of unilateral right 
to control of flight by the subjacent state. 
As stated aboye, the first principle adopted 
by the Aeronautical Commission in Paris 
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in 1919 carried with it the right of exclu- 
sion of foreign aircraft. The report of the 
Paris Legal Commission stated that “by vir- 
tue of its ‘sovereignty the subjacent state 
within its borders can forbid flight.” 

The Paris Convention thus accepted the 
principle of sovereignty in the airspace as 
a means of asserting international agree- 
ment that every sovereign state had the 
right to control all flight in an area above 
its surface called airspace. While it did 
not define this term, it certainly meluded 
all those areas in which it was possible to 
use “machines which can derive support 
in the atmosphere from reactions of the 
alr." The Paris Convention took no posi- 
tion as to the right to control flight in 
higher areas because no international agee- 
ment then existed as to such rights, nor was 
there occasion for such agreement, 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


The presently effective Chicago Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation reaf- 
firms the right of each state to control 
flight in the airspace above its surface ter- 
ritory. Article I says that, “The contract- 
ing states recognize that every state has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over the 
alrspace above its territory.” As chairman 
of the drafting committce at the 1944 Chi- 
cago Conference which prepared this article 
of the convention, I know that it was not 
intended to do anything more than restate 
the principles of the similar article I of 
the Paris Convention of 1919. The fact that 
rockets or guided missiles of the V-2 type 
had been in actual use in combat from the 
beginning of September 1944 was not dis- 
cussed or taken into consideration. The 
entire conference dealt with future regula- 
tion of aircraft. While this term was not 
defined in the convention, it was defined in 
a recommended annex using approximately 
the same language as in the annex to the 
Paris Convention, namely, “Aircraft shall 
comprise all apparatus or contrivances which 
can derive support in the atmosphere from 
reactions of the air.” Later the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
formally adopted an annex to the conven- 
tion now in force containing a similar defi- 
nition. 

The Chicago Convention, as well as statutes 
of many states asserting national airspace 
sovereignty, are conclusive evidence that 
each state has the sole unilateral right to 
control all flight in the airspace above its 
lands and waters. This control applies to 
every type of filght instrumentality, While 
the reference to aircraft in the Chicago Con- 
vention may be taken as evidence of the ex- 
tent upward of the airspace as an area in 
which such aircraft would normally be used, 
this does not in any wise lessen the force 
of the assertion that each state has “com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty in such alr- 
space.” No filght instrumentality of any 
kind may enter national airspace without 
the consent of the subjacent state. 

Equally is it true that the airspace above 
the high seas is not part of the territory of 
any state. This fact is recognized in article 
12 of the convention which asserts that the 
rules of the air over the high seas shall be 
those established under the convention, that 
is to say, by international action. 

In the absence of some new international 
agreement or a long series of future acts of 
sovereign states indicating national posi- 
tions, we are today faced with the fact that 
only one rule of flight space law can be con- 
clusively asserted, namely, that each state 
has the sole right to control all flight in 
the airspace above its territory, But as stated 
earlier, there is no agreement as to the 
ultimate height of such national airspace. 


It is now universally accepted, so I believe, 
that the airspace extends upward at least 
as high as the areas usable for flight of nor- 
mal instrumentalities such as balloons and 
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airplanes which rely entirely on aerodynamic 
lft to maintain flight. 

Strong arguments can be made that the 
airspace extends upward as far as the atmo- 
sphere is sufficiently dense to contribute in 
any degree toward aerodynamic lift, and that 
the Chicago Convention should be thus con- 
strued, Also, it can be argued that airspace 
and atmospheric space were historically in- 
terchangeable terms and that national atmo- 
spheric space ought to extend upward at least 
as far as the areas where the atmosphere is 
sufficiently dense to prevent the launching of 
a satellite in orbit. It is submitted that 
many of these arguments will depend on facts 
not yet entirely available. They emphasize, 
however, the primary difficulty that the abso- 
lute upper limit of presently agreed national 
airspace under the Chicago Convention Is far 
from clear, Certainly, however, nothing in 
the convention, directly or indirectly, indi- 
cates any international agreement that state 
sovereignty cannot be extended upward be- 
yond airspace either by international agree- 
ment or by unilateral force. 

The Chicago Convention has also created 
certain subsidiary problems of flight space 
law. As stated earlier, one of the annexes 
to the convention defines aircraft as com- 
prising machines which can derive support 
in the atmosphere from reactions of the air. 
The annex dealing with registration of civil 
aircraft In which this definition is contained 
is téchnically not part of the convention. 
It can be modified by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. Obviously as aircraft 
are now defined, such instrumentalities as 
rockets, satellites, and pure spacecraft are 
not subject to regulation by ICAO, Suppose, 
however, that ICAO expands its annexes and 
amends its definition of aircraft wherever 
mentioned in the Convention so as to include 
flight instrumentalities of all types. The 
question then will arise as to the extent of 
the application of its fight rules, particular- 
ly over the high seas. 

A perplexing problem ts found in article 
8 which provides that no aircraft capable 
of being flown without a pilot shall be flown 
without a pilot over the territory of a con- 
tracting state without special authorization 
by that state and in accordance with the 
terms of such authorization. It will be noted 
that the article does not specifically limit 
its applicability to filght within the air- 
space. If the definition of aircraft should 
be changed so as to include rockets, satel- 
lites, and spacecraft, this article might then 


. become applicable in the future control of 


high altitude flight as between states which 
are members of the Chicago convention. 
Of even greater importance is the possible 
confusion created by article 3 of the con- 
vention. Subparagraph (a) states that the 
convention shall be applicable only to civil 
aircraft and not to state aircraft. How- 
ever subparagraph (b) says that aircraft 
used in military, customs, and police services 
shall be deemed to be state aircraft but does 
not limit state aircraft to these types. Sub- 
Paragraph (c) then provides that no state 
aircraft of a contracting state shall fiy over 
the territory of another state nor land 
thereon without authorization. In sub- 
stance, this article means that although the 
convention applies generally only to civil 
alreraft, the contracting states entered into 
a special agreement for strict limitation of 
international flight of all state aircraft. No 
reference is made to the airspace. State alr- 
craft are precluded simply from filght over 
the territory of another state without special 
authorization, Again, it is clear that inter- 
national definition of the term “aircraft” 
might sériously affect future regulation of 
the high altitude flight of state operated or 
state launched rockets, satellites, or space- 
craft, as between states which are parties to 
the Chicago convention. Such states may 
also attempt to insist on a similar rule as 
to flight instrumentalities of other states 
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on the ground that this widely accepted ar- 
ticle should be considered a rule of inter- 
national law universally applicable. On the 
contrary, it can be argued that the provi- 
sions of articles 3 and 8 deal in fact with 
flight in the “airspace” only, and not in 
areas above. These articles are included in 
part I of the convention designated “Air 
Navigation”. Therefore the filght of instru- 
mentalities in outer space is not affected. I 
personally support this latter position. 
FLIGHT ABOVE THE AIRSPACE 


Except as indicated earlier, no general rule 
of law now exists as to the contro! of flight 
in areas of filght space beyond and above 
national territorial airspace. Jurists have 
argued that these areas should be deemed 
free for the use of all. For example, it has 
been contended that such areas could never 
be subject to sovereignty as the state below 
could not physically control the use by 
others. This argument depends on facts not 
yet proved. No one today can foresee the 
types and uses of spacecraft, rockets, and 
missiles which might possibly exert actual 
and practical control high up into space. 

Other arguments have also been put for- 
ward. But none of these can go further 
than discussing what the proponent deems 
to be future desirable law. As stated above, 
there is no law now definitely fixing the ex- 
tent of the right of any state to control 
flight in outer space above it. 

Until the first sputnik was launched on 
October 4, 1957, by the USSR., no flight 
instrumentality had ever been used in outer 
space, Therefore no customary law existed 
or was in process of formation. It is true 
this artificial satellite, and those since 
launched by the U.S.S.R. and by the United 
States followed previously announced pro- 
grams against which no protest was re- 
corded. It is also true that no protest ap- 
pears to have been made either to the 
USSR. or to the United States by other 
states above whose territories these satel- 
lites have flown. But the lack of such pro- 
tests does not alone constitute a new rule 
of law evidencing international agreement 
that the areas used are accepted perma- 
nently as free space for the use of all. 

The fact is that the satellite flights were 
part of a general program to obtain data 
deemed useful in connection with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. While no agree- 
ments between governments were made, it 
appears that interested states have tacitly 
accepted the understandings between their 
several scientific committees, and, as a re- 
sult, no diplomatic problem has as yet arisen. 
It is noteworthy, however, that neither the 
U.S.S.R. nor the United States, nor any other 
interested state, has indicated its position as 
to foreign outer-space flight over national 
territory after the end of the present Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. The only dis- 
cussions as yet have been those which tenta- 
tively proposed disarmament programs 
designed in part “to insure that the sending 
of objects through outer space will be ex- 
clusively for peaceful and scientific pur- 
poses.” as stated in official pronouncements. 
But such preliminary proposals do not con- 
stitute an international agreement as to the 
legal status of outer space over the territories 
of sovereign states. 

It can be agreed, however, that over state- 
less territory, such as Antarctica, all areas 
of flight space, including outer space, are 
free for the use of all and are subject to 
national control by no state other than the 
launching authority. No contention has 
been made to the contrary. 
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Over the high seas the position is the 
same, subject, however, to the possible excep- 
tion mentioned earlier, namely, the applica- 
bility of flight control rules adopted by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
under article 12 of the Chicago convention. 
It must be noted that this article is included 
in part I of the convention, entitled “Air 
Nayigation.” The article is headed, “Rules 
of the Air.” My view is that the power 
granted to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization to adopt such rules should be 
considered as limited in their applicability 
to the alrspace and to aircraft with which 
the convention was then primarily dealing. 
Consideration must be given, however, to 
the effect that such rules would have if the 
definition of alrcraft is widened. Also a 
problem may arise If hereafter some other 
international organization is vested with the 
right to control all flight above the airspace. 
Two different kinds of control may then be 
in existence affecting flight depending on 
the height of the flight concerned above the 
high seas. The boundary between the two 
areas has not been fixed. 

A further problem as to the right of the 
subadjacent state to control flight in outer 
space may arise from the accepted inter- 
national law right of self-defense and self- 
protection, even if the territorial right of 
a state to control flight is normally limited 
to the airspace. Such state may have a 
right of action in higher areas to prevent 
or to control flight which may threaten its 
safety or existence. A very learned Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, Chief 
Justice Marshall, said in 1804, discussing 
protective action on the high seas, that the 
power of a state “to assure itself from in- 
jury may certainly be exercised beyond the 
limits of its territory.” This principle has 
already been applied toward the regulation 
of flight. In 1950 the United States and 
Canada established air defense identification 
zones around parts of their respective shores. 
Admittedly the airspace over the high seas 
is not territorial space and enjoys the same 
international status as the high seas them- 
selves. Yet the United States and Canada 
did not hesitate to establish regulations to 
prevent unidentified aircraft approaching 
their shores from the seas. The U.S. reg- 
ulation, for example, requires that foreign 
aircraft must report their presence and iden- 
tification when not less than 1 hour or more 
than 2 hours average cruising distance via 
the most direct route to the shore. This is 
a clear application of the right of self- 
preservation and self-defense applicable out- 
side national territory and within interna- 


tional flight-space. It may well be that the . 


same right exists for subjacent states to act 
in outer space above national territorial air- 
space to the extent deemed necessary for the 
protection and defense of the lands below. 
The exercise of this right may greatly mini- 
mize the importance of the boundary be- 
tween alrapace and outer space. 

This, however, is a special case. The pri- 
mary unsolved problem of the future use of 
outer space is whether or to what extent the 
subjacent state shall have the right to con- 
trol peaceful flight in outer space above it, 
just as it now has in its territorial airspace. 
Below that line the right of control of the 
subjacent state Is subject to no qualifica- 
tions other than those to which it voluntarily 
agrees. The entry of any flight instrumen- 
tality, aircraft, rocket, guided missile, or 
satellite, into this territorial airspace 18 a 
violation of the sovereignty of the state be- 
low. Obviously the present uncertainty as 
to the area of the subjacent state's unlimited 
control must be fixed. 
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Six Days Required To Remove Three 
Bodies From Radiation Area After AEC 
Nuclear Reactor Accident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago three employees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission were killed 
in a nuclear reactor accident at an AEC 
testing station in Idaho, The rescue 
efforts were conducted with great care 
and skill, but the men’s lives could not 
be saved. 

A statement issued by the AEC 9 days 
after the accident fills in the details of 
what happened, providing a precise ac- 
count of the warning mechanisms and 
the rescue operations. Altogether it took 
6 days to remove the three bodies from 
the area of high radiation. Because the 
bodies were “hot” with radioactivity, 
special decontamination and disposal 
measures had to be employed. 

I think this official description of the 
radiation accident, its consequences, and 
the remedial measures employed, may be 
of wide interest. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. It was issued 
by the Atomic Energy Commission on 
January 12, 1961. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SEQUENCE OF EVENTS RELATED TO THE SL-1 
ACCIDENT AT THE NATIONAL REACTOR TEST- 
ING STATION, IDAHO, on JANUARY 3, 1961 
First indication of trouble at the SL-1 

(stationary low power No. 1) reactor was an 
automatic alarm received at AEC fire sta- 
tions and security headquarters at 9:01 pm. 
mas. t., January 3, 1961. The alarm was im- 
mediately broadcast over all NRTS radio 
networks. At the same time, the personnel 
radiation monitor at the gas-cooled reactor 
experiment gatehouse, about 1 mile distant, 
alarmed and remained erratic for several 
minutes. 

Upon the receipt of the alarm, which 
could have resulted from either excessive 
temperature or a pressure surge in the region 
above the reactor floor, the central facilities 
AEC fire department and AEC security 
forces responded. A Phillips Petroleum Co. 
(operating contractor for some NRTS fa- 
cilities) health physicist from the materials 
testing reactor area was called at this time. 

The fire engines and security forces ar- 
rived at the SL-1 site, about 8 miles from 
the central facilities area, at approximately 
9:10 p.m. Security patrolmen opened the 
gates in the site area fence and later the 
south door of the SL—1 administration build- 
ing. Firemen equipped with Scott Air-Paks 
and radiation survey meters went through 
the administration building and the sup- 
port facilities building in search of the op- 
erators and evidence of fire. 

The initial penetration went as far as the 
entrance to the reactor buil : however, 
unusually high radiation levels there caused 
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the search party to withdraw pending health 
physics guidance. No fire or smoke nor any 
personnel were seen in the support facilities 
or administration building. The searchers 
did not enter the reactor building proper. 

At 9:17 p.m., the Phillips health physicist 
arrived at the SL-1. Heand a fireman, wear- 
ing Scott Air-Paks, made another trip 
through the administration and support 
facilities buildings and as far as the foot of 
the stairs to the operating floor of the re- 
actor building, where they encountered a 
radiation level of 25 roentgens per hour, the 
limit of the survey meter they were using. 
They retreated from the reactor building 
and thoroughly searched the administration 
and support facilities buildings looking for 
the three men believed to be on duty. They 
saw no one, nor any smoke or fire. During 
this search they encountered radiation flelds 
of from 500 milliroentgens per hour to 10 
roentgens per hour. 

By this time a radio check to other NRTS 
Installations confirmed that the three SL-1 
operators had not gone to any of them, 80 
it was now presumed they must be in the 
reactor building. 

At 9:35 pm. two more Phillips health 
physicists arrived, already in protective 
clothing. One of them, with two firemen 
and with a 600 roentgens per hour range 
survey meter, went up the stairs of the 
reactor building until a 200 roentgens 
per hour radiation field was encountered. 
This group withdrew from the build- 
ing to plan a course of action based 
on radiation levels noted, Then, with AEC 
approval, the other Phillips health physicist 
and an AEC fireman went to the top of the 
stairs and took a brief look at the reactor 
floor. Observed radiation levels of the order 
of 500 roentgens per hour forced their quick 
withdrawal. They saw some evidence of 
damage but no bodies. 

By 9:36 p.m, key personnel of AEC-Idaho 
Operations Office (IDO), Combustion Engi- 
neering Inc. (operating contractor for the 
SL-1) and Phillips Petroleum Co. had been 
notified of the SL-1 accident. Following 
notification, many personnel who played key 
roles in the rescue efforts at SL-1 had to 
travel from Idaho Falls to the SL-1 site, a 
distance of 41 miles, At 10:25 p.m. IDO 
designation of a class I disaster was broad- 
cast over the NRTS radio networks. 

When four Combustion Engineering per- 
sonnel, including the SL-1 plant health 
physicist, arrived, they decided to enter the 
500-roentgen-per-hour field. The four Com- 
bustion Engineering men, having verified 
that the three military men on duty had not 
left the site, prepared to enter onto the 
reactor operating floor. 

At approximately 10:35 p.m. the Combus- 
tion Engineering supervisors for plant op- 
erations and health physics, wearing Scott 
Alr-Paks and carrying two 500-roentgen scale 
Jordan Radectors, entered the reactor oper- 
ating floor for less than 2 minutes. They saw 
two men; one moving. They withdrew and 
returned with two more Combustion Engi- 
neering men and an AEC health physicist. 

Two of the group picked up the man who 
was alive and put him on a stretcher at the 
head of the stairs. The other three of the 
group observed that the second man was ap- 
parently dead. The group got the stretcher 
down the stairs and out the west door within 
3 minutes of entry, and put the stretcher in 
a panel truck. The man was taken in the 
panel truck to meet the ambulance, trans- 
ferred, and taken to the function of High- 
way 20 and Fillmore Boulevard where the 
AEO doctor was met. When the doctor ex- 
amined the Casualty at 11:14 p.m, he pro- 
nounced him dead and the ambulance re- 
turned with the body to the SL-1 site 

a decision on the temporary disposi- 
tion of the body. 

At about 10:48 p.m., another group, made 
up of two military and two Phillips person- 
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nel, entered onto the reactor floor to locate 
the third man. They located him and de- 
termined that he was dead and did not at- 
tempt to remove him, 

The recovery group went to the GCRE for 
preliminary decontamination. Gamma ex- 
posures of the flye-man group ranged from 
23 to 27 roentgens. As the groups were re- 
turning from the GORE, they stopped long 
enough to permit one military man, and one 
AEC health physicist to go through the sup- 
port facilities building and close doors to 
lessen the chance of a fire starting and 
spreading in the disaster area; the two men 
did not enter the reactor building on this 
trip. When the two men returned to the 
rest of the group, it proceeded on to the de- 
contamination trailer set up at Fillmore 
Boulevard and Route 20. From here the 
group split up with part going to the central 
facilities dispensary and the rest going to 
the chemical processing plant for further de- 
contamination. 

Having concluded that the remaining two 
operators were dead, the AEC-IDO health 
physicist suspended rescue efforts and or- 
dered all personnel back to the roadblock es- 
ee, on Fillmore Boulevard at Highway 
After the ambulance had been returned 
to SL-1 to await a decision on disposition of 
the body, personnel involved in the transfer 
of the body from the panel truck to the 
ambulance went to the central facilities 
dispensary for decontamination, Between 
midnight and 3 a.m. on January 4 approxi- 
mately 30 people who had been engaged in 
the emergency at the SL-1 area were admit- 
ted to the dispensary for secondary decon- 
tamination. These personnel included fire- 
men, security patrolmen, and military 
personnel. Preliminary badge readings and 
urine sample analyses for these 30 people 
were received around 3:30 a.m. and indi- 
cated that all personnel could be released, 
To assist in the above-mentioned decontam- 
ination processes, four Phillips Petroleum 
Co. health physicists came to the dispensary 
from the MTR and the engineering test 
reactor. 

At approximately 6 a.m. on the morning of 
January 4 a team of five men removed the 
body from the ambulance located in the 
SL-1 area, The body was disrobed in order 
to remove as much contamination as pos- 
sible at the site. The body was replaced in 
the ambulance, covered with lead aprons 
for shielding purposes, and transported to 
the chemical processing plant where surface 
decontamination was attempted, Individ- 
uals involved in the disrobing and transfer 
process received a maximum exposure of 770 
millirems gamma, Prior to decontamination 
the reading, from the first body was approxi- 
mately 400 roentgens per hour at the head 
region, approximately 100 roentgens per hour 
at the feet, and from 200 to 300 roentgens 
per hour over the remainder of the body. 
First efforts to decontaminate the body re- 
sulted in no significant decrease in the 
readings. 

Between 7 am. and 11 pm, on Janu- 
ary 4, the day following the incident, sev- 
eral entries into the reactor buildings 
were made. As a result of the entries, the 
second body was recovered, leaving one fatal- 
ity to be recovered. Detailed events involved 
with removal of the second body are pre- 
sented in a subsequent paragraph. A Hurst 
criticality dosimeter was recovered from just 
outside the door leading onto the reactor 
operating floor. Personnel history files were 
recovered from the administrative support 
building. In addition, the reactor operating 
log book and all but one of the plant instru- 
ment charts were recovered from the control 
room area. The instrument charts recovered 
are the following: Condenser rir tempera- 
ture inlet, condenser air temperature outlet, 
bypass steamflow, main streamflow, reactor 
water level, purification water temperature, 
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reactor pressure, linear power leyel, log power 
level, and feedwater flow, 

The linear power level and feedwater flow 
instruments are known to have been off at 
the time the charts were removed, The 
only chart not recovered was the constant sir 
monitor, 

During this same period investigation 
teams were organized by the AO, Argonne 
National Laboratory and Combustion Engi- 
neering, Inc, Efforts continued on planning 
removal of the last victim and assessing the 
damage incurred. In addition to the normal 
continuous radiation monitoring stations 
which were operating at the time of the ac- 
cident, radiological monitoring teams started 
intensive surveys of the adjacent areas and 
NRTS environs to evaluate any possible 
radiological hazard, These surveys are con- 
tinuing. No radiological hazard to the pub- 
lic has been Indicated. 

At approximately 4 p.m., January 4, 1961, 
preparations began to recover the second 
body from the reactor operating floor. The 
body was located in an area where radiation 
levels were estimated to be approximately 750 
roentgens per hour. 

A recovery team consisting of six military 
personnel and two AEO health physicists 
proceeded from the decontamination check 
point on Pillmore Boulevard near U.S, High- 
way 20, after having been extensively briefed, 
rehearsed, and attired in protective clothing, 
to the entrance of the SL-1 compound at 
about 7:30 pm. Of this group, two military 
men and two health physicists entered the 
support facilities building through the side 
entrance into the maintenance workshop 
aren, A blanket was placed on the floor of 
the control room. 

Because of the high radiation levels to be 
encountered, the maximum permissible 
working time on the reactor operating floor 
was limited to 1 minute, One health physi- 
cist was assigned to hold a stopwatch and 
time the actual entrance to the reactor op- 
erating floor, signaling the two-man recov- 
ery team when their time was up. The other 
health physicist remained in the support 
facilities building to check the body for ra- 
diation after its removal from the reactor 
building. 

Having been briefed as to the location of 
the body to be recovered, the two-man team 
entered the reactor operating floor and pro- 
ceeded directly to the body. One man picked 
up the victim's legs while the other grasped 
the body around the shoulders and they 
moved rapidly out of the high radiation area 
and down the stairway. Their 1-minute 
limit in the reactor area did not expire un- 
til they were part way down the stairway. 
The two men continued down the stairs and 
placed the body on the blanket in the con- 
trol room. 

The second two-man team entered the 
support facilities building and went to the 
control room where they picked up the body 
by the four corners of the blanket and car- 
ried it out of the SL-1 compound. The work 
clothing was removed from the body, which 
was then placed in an ambulance standing 
by for the purpose at 8:08 pm. The am- 
bulance proceeded with the body to the 
chemical processing plant where facilities 
had been prepared to receive it. The third 
two-man military team proceeded into the 
support facilities building and onto the re- 
actor operating floor for the purpose of at- 
tempting to gain some more information 
about the status of the remaining body and 
the reactor. 

The short periods of time that these re- 
covery teams were in the high radiation areas 
on the reactor operating floor resulted in 
gamma exposures of from 1 rem (roentgen 
equivalent man) to about 13 rems. 

On Thursday evening, January 5, an official 
photographer entered the radioactive reactor 
compartment to photograph the scene of the 
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explosion. Radiation fields greater than 500 
roentgens per hour were reported by the 
accompanying health physicists. The pho- 
tographer, wearing protective clothing and 
breathing apparatus, was allowed 30 seconds 
to complete his assignment. By entering the 
reactor compartment only long enough to 
trigger his camera and withdrawing to a less 
radioactive area to change film and make 
adjustments, the photographer was able to 
obtain the interior photograph needed. This 
photograph assisted AEC investigating teams 
in making plans to recover the third body 
nnd in evaluating damage to the reactor op- 
erating area. Maximum radiation exposure 
of these two men was less than 2 roentgens 
gamma of radiation. 

The third body had been observed to be 
lodged in the ceiling above the reactor. Be- 
cause of the high radiation fields (above 500 
roentgens per hour) personnel could not 
climb onto a beam to free the body which 
itself was highly contaminated with radio- 
active material, 

The plan for removal of this third body 
was to position a large net (5 by 20 feet) 
under it and attempt to lower the body 
onto the net. The net itself was fastened 
to the end of a crane boom. The large doors 
on the reactor building that are used for 
moving equipment in and out of the build- 
ing were opened to permit the crane to 
position the net just below the body. A 
closed circuit TV camera had been placed in 
the reactor building to help position the net. 

When the net was in position, teams of 
two men each were to move in quickly and 
try to lower the body onto the net. Because 
of the radiation fields, each team had less 
than a minute to make its attempt at free- 
ing the body. 

Due to a malfunction of the TV equipment, 
it was necessary to use the first team of men 
to check that the net was properly posi- 
tioned; they accomplished their mission in 
less than their allotted time. 

Four additional teams were used to ac- 
complish the mission of freeing the body and 
lowering it into the net. 

A sixth crew, outside of the building, was 
used to move the crane which held the net. 
The third body was removed from the build- 
ing at 2:37 am. on January 9, 1961. The 
estimated doses received by the men enter- 
ing the reactor building to free the body 
ranged from 2.5 to 7.5 rem. 

Recovery operations were completed at 
4:42 am., January 9, 1961. 

Official photographers have made & perma- 
nent record of activities at the SL-1 area. 
Aerial photographs were taken late Friday, 
January 6, to record the condition of the 
reactor building exterior, which appears 
undamaged. 

At 1:45 am. Sunday, January 8, 1961, 
a photographer, accompanied by a health 
physicist, phed the reactor com- 
partment. The photograph was requested 
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by the technical advisory committee assisting 
the Idaho operations office to aid in plan- 
ning the recovery of the third victim. A 
photograph of the control room was also 
taken. Readings of the high range gamma 
dosimeters worn by the men showed a max- 
imum exposure of less than three roentgens. 


Entry to the reactor building continued to 
be a hazardous undertaking. To protett in- 
dividuals from contamination, a detailed 
procedure is observed prior to any entry. 
A detailed plan of action for each operation 
is established in order to obtain maximum 
benefit from the limited observation time of 
1 to 2 minutes. AEC and Combustion Engi- 
neering health physicists personnel control 
the disaster field operations to ensure maxi- 
mum safety for all participants. They 
determine who may enter, the radiation ex- 
posures to be tolerated, and the equipment 
to be utilized, 


The person assigned an entry mission and 
a health physicist are each dressed in two 
pairs of coveralls, shoe covers, and gloves. 
Around the wrists and ankles, tape is used 
to. insure no skin remains exposed. Caps 
and respiratory protection equipment plus 
miscellaneous radiation detection equipment 
complete the outfitting of participants. Fol- 
lowing exit from the contaminated area, 
clothing is removed and participants are 
decontaminated, if necessary, by scrubbing 
with soap and water. 

Since radiation effects are cumulative, 
each entry by an individual brings him 
closer to prescribed maximum permissible 
limits, Exposures to personnel are kept as 
low as possible by strict time limitations and 
careful planning. To prevent multiple high 
exposures to individuals the missions are 
assigned to different personnel, thereby re- 
quiring a larger number of persons. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 pefcent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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